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INTRODUCTION 


The  begiimiiig  of  the  nineteenth  century  found  the  Gorman-speaking 
profeeeion  the  leaders  in  clinical  medicine.  At  that  periwl  the  great  schools 
of  Vienna  and  Berlin  vied  with  each  other  for  the  supremacy  in  original 
research  and  clinical  experience.  This  once-gained  supremacy  the  Germans, 
have  never  yielded,  for,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  teach- 
ings of  German  clinicians  are  found  in  the  van.  They  were  the  ones  who 
first  used  and  developed  the  term  and  meaning  of  "  internal  medicine."  It  is 
then  not  too  much  to  claim  that  a  work  which  shows  the  advance<i  thought  of 
the  best  of  Qerman  clinicians  in  the  twentieth  century  may  well  Iw  accepted 
as  the  standard  of  medical  knowledge  at  this  time.  Clinical  medicine  to-day 
may  be  likened  to  a  cluster  ring,  the  individual  gems  of  which  have  been 
dug  from  the  deepest  and  most  obscure  mines  of  knowledge,  and  have  been 
gathered  in  a  general  setting  which  to-day  represents  "  internal  medicine." 

Profeeeors  Leyden  and  Klemperer  have  been  exceedingly  fortimate  in  the 
Deutsche  Eliniic  in  gathering  the  views  of  th&  most  eminent  German  clini- 
cians of  the  preeent  day.  To  mention  their  names  would  be  to  designate 
specialists  in  distinct  realms  of  medical  science.  It  may  be  claimed  of  every 
article  that  it  is  thoroiighly  modern.  This  has,  however,  not  been  attained 
by  rejecting  what  is  old  and  true,  and  by  admitting  what  is  new  and  still 
untried.  Theories  have  been  largely  discarded,  and  only  such  have  been  men- 
tioned as  form  likely  hypotheses  in  the  explanation  of  morbid  conditions  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  but  a  glimmer  of  the  dawn,  which  with  advancing 
knowledge  will  soon  become  the  bright  light  of  scientific  certainty.  It  has 
been  the  attempt  of  the  authors  to  render  tlieir  articles  eminently  practical, 
and  it  may  well  be  claimed  that  each  one  contains  not  only  what  is  necessary 
for  the  obscure  practitioner  but  also  what  is  required  by  the  teacher  in 
medicine. 

In  preparing  this  volume  on  the  Infectious  Diseases,  "  flowered  with  the 
blossoms  of  learning  and  observation,"  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  and  as 
serving  a  most  useful  purpose  to  select  from  the  entire  work  in  the  original 
all  diaeases  which  are  now  recognized  as  infections,  and  to  combine  them  in 
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one  gwieral  volume.  Thi*  arrangement  differs  somewhat  from  the  German. 
It  was  found  necessan*  to  add  a  few  infectious  diseases  that  were  omitted 
in  the  original,  such  as  Vacti-inia,  Varicella,  Dengue,  Yellow  Fever.  Weil's 
Disease,  and  Malta  Fever.  These  have  been  written  bv  the  editors,  so  that  a 
complete  work  on  infectious  diseases  might  be  presented  to  the  English-speak- 
ing medical  pp^ifession.  Svphilis  and  Leprosy  wiU  be  thoroughly  considered 
in  the  volume  on  l>ermatolog>\  As  far  as  possible  the  style  of  the  individual 
authors  has  b«-n  retained.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  new  English  ver- 
sion may  fill  as  important  a  place  as  has  the  original,  which  has  become  the 
standard  in  clinical  medicine. 

Juurs  L.  Salinger. 

1729  NoKTB  42sT»  Srssrr,  Pbujldklphia. 
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The  publication  of  the  Deutsche  Klinik  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  corresponds  to  an  epoch  not  only  in  the  progress  of  time  but  also  in 
the  histon^  of  medicine.  Time,  as  one  of  the  editors  of  this  great  work  has 
well  said,  moves  on  without  regard  to  arbitrary  divisions  such  as  days,  years 
or  centuries  and  its  progress  is  not  measured  by  milestones.  Human  knowl- 
edge advances  in  the  dame  way.  If  there  appear  from  time  to  time  to  be  sud- 
den bursts  of  improvement  they  will  be  found  upon  careful  study  of  the  facts 
to  be  the  manifestations  of  previous  forces  acting  quietly  and  progressively, 
just  as  the  orderly  succession  of  the  seasons  is  the  result  of  unnoted  but 
irresistible  and  continuously  acting  cosmic  energy.  Long  periods  of  patient 
research  precede  the  great  discoveries  in  medicine  and  broad  generalizations 
rest  upon  many  carefully  studied  facts.  The  great  events  of  medical  history 
by  which  we  mark  its  general  progress  bear  a  sort  of  analogy  to  the  divisions 
by  which  we  chronicle  the  passing  of  the  ages.  They  are  the  dates  of 
knowledge. 

The  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury constitute  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  impressive  of  these  epochs.  To 
celebrate  it  important  scientific  publications,  especially  in  medicine,  have  been 
issued  in  several  languages.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  others  to  say  that  the 
Deutsche  Klinik,  the  sum  of  the  collective  labor  of  the  Master  Minds  of 
Medicine  in  Germany,  stands,  as  a  summary  of  existing  knowledge  and  as  a 
permanent  record  of  the  medical  science  of  our  times,  in  the  foremost  rank. 

Those  to  whom  this  work  is  known  in  the  original  will  welcome  it  in  its 
English  garb  and  convenient  arrangement.  Those  to  whom  it  first  comes 
in  the  translation  will  find  it  not  only  the  literary  embodiment  of  the  most 
advanced  science  but  also  in  a  surprising  degree  adapted  to  the  everyday  needs 
of  the  practitioner,  the  student  and  the  teacher. 

This  statement  is  especially  true  of  the  present  volume.  The  Infectious 
Diseases  have  recently  yielded  unlooked  for  and  most  significant  results  to 
the  geniuB  of  patient  research.    Bacteriology  and  the  laboratory  investigations 
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of  the  sera  of  man  and  animals  in  health  and  disease  have  cleared  np  many 
obscure  points  in  our  knowledge  of  the  infections  and  hold  out  the  fair  prom- 
ise of  many  additional  and  most  important  facts.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  this  great  group  of  maladies,  of  their  management  and 
above  all  of  their  prophylaxis,  has  been  to  a  great  extent  revolutionized.  The 
record  of  what  has  been  accomplished  and  the  lines  of  research  along  which 
further  work  is  to  be  done  have  been  indicated  by  many  of  the  contributors  to 
this  volume  in  their  proper  and  suggestive  relationship  with  the  descriptions 
of  those  aspects  of  disease  which  to  some  may  appear  of  more  immediate  prac- 
tical interest.  It  is  fitting  that  this  volume  should  be  the  first  of  the  series 
and  the  writer  deems  himself  fortunate  in  having  been  selected  to  share  the 
labor  of  preparing  it  for  the  press. 

The  Translator  has  added  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work  by  aban- 
doning the  arrangement  in  the  form  of  lectures,  while  retaining  the  personal 
style  which  lends  attractiveness  to  the  lecture  and  by  collecting  associated 
subjects  together  in  separate  volumes;  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  modify 
Professor  Salinger's  terse  and  idiomatic  rendering  into  English.  Even  where 
here  and  there  the  literal  translation  has  seemed  to  involve  some  sacrifice  of 
style,  comparison  with  the  original  has  fully  vindicated  the  judgment  of  the 
Translator. 

J.  C.  Wilson. 

1509  Walnut  Street,  Philadelfhll. 
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ENTERIC   OR   TYPHOID    FEVER 

I.    ETIOLOGY   OF  ENTERIC  FEVER 
By  F.  KLEMPERER,  Berlin 

Etiology. — For  some  time  previous  to  the  baeteriologic  era,  opinions  had 
been  formed  regarding  the  etiology  of  enteric  fever,  which  approached  very 
closely  to  our  present  views.  For  a  long  time  afterwards  the  aflfection  was 
attributed  to  processes  of  stagnation  and  decomposition  which  were  combined 
with  vague  views  regarding  changes  in  the  ground  and  air,  with  decomposition 
of  food  products,  etc.  The  English  clinician  Budd  *  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  promulgated  the  view  that  the  enteric  fever  patient  was  in  direct 
etiologic  relation  with  the  typhoid  poison  contained  in  his  evacuations.  The 
typhoid  poison  arises  in  the  body  of  the  sick  and  is  discharged  in  its  fecal 
contents;  it  is  not  a  product  of  decomposition  of  the  fecal  material,  but  a 
specific  agent ;  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  typhoid  stool  is  sufficient  to  propa- 
gate the  disease,  which  never  arises  spontaneously,  but  in  each  case  is  in  direct 
relation  with  the  previous  one — all  these  thoughts  Budd  announced  clearly 
and  distinctly  and  even  expressed  the  opinion  that  by  a  process  which  would 
render  the  enteric  stools  innocuous  the  distribution  of  the  disease  might  be 
prevented. 

Budd's  opinions  were  forced  to  the  rear  by  the  well-known  ground-water 
theory  of  Pettenkofer,  which  dominated  the  third  quarter  of  the  last  century. 
This  theory  depended  upon  the  observation  of  Buhl  which  was  published  in 
18G5,  that  in  Munich  the  mortality  from  enteric  fever  was  in  a  certain  ratio 
to  the  height  of  the  ground-water,  that  upon  a  low  condition  of  the  ground- 
water the  mortality  increased.  According  to  Pettenkofer's  views,  the  typhoid 
poison  required,  as  he  also  looked  upon  it  as  something  specific,  a  maturing 
process  in  the  ground,  from  whence  it  was  carried  through  the  air,  more 
frequently  through  the  water,  into  the  human  organism ;  the  exit  of  the  poison 
from  the  earth  was  hindered,  or  at  least  made  very  difficult  by  the  high  condi- 
tion of  the  ground-water,  whereas  dry  weather  and  a  low  stand  of  the  ground- 
water favored  the  exhalation  of  the  virus. 

The  rapid  rise  of  bacteriology,  due  to  Koch's  discoveries  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  previous  century,  caused  Pettenkofer's  theory  to  be  discredited  and 
Budd's  views  were  again  brought  forward.  The  specific  agent  of  enteric  fever 
was  recognized  in  the  typhoid  bacillus  discovered  by  Gaffky  in  1884,  and 
it  was  determined  that  this  agent  did  not  require  an  alteration  or  maturing 
process  in  the  earth,  but  that  it  found  its  exit  from  the  body  in  the  feces  of 

1  Lancet,  p.  150,  1S59  and  1860. 
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the  sick,  ripe  and  ready  to  infect  other  individuals.  The  study  of  the  bacillus, 
its  morphology  and  biology,  its  distribution  inside  and  outside  of  the  body, 
has  shed  light  regarding  numerous  points  which  previously  were  necessarily 
dark,  so  that  to-day  we  have  almost  a  complete  picture  of  the  etiology  and 
pathogenesis  of  enteric  fever.  Before  entering  upon  the  same  I  shall  briefly 
relate  the  most  important  bacteriological  data;  I  shall  follow  the  exposition 
which  I  have  given  in  my  "  Qrundriss  der  klinischen  Bakteriologie,"  which  I 
have  published  conjointly  with  E.  Levy  in  Strassburg.* 

THE   TYPHOID   BACILLI 

Morphology  of  the  Typhoid  Bacilli. — ^The  bacilli  of  enteric  fever,  first  described  by 
R.  Koch  and  Eberth,  and  first  cultivated  in  pure  culture  by  Galfky  in  1884,  are  short, 
plump  rods  with  rounded  ends  (0.5 — ^20.9:  1 — 3  ^ ) ;  in  the  tissues  they  are  usually 
found  isolated;  in  cultures,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  found  in  pairs,  and  not  infre- 
quently in  long  chains  (threads).  They  contain  from  8  to  18  terminal  and  lateral 
flagellA  (which  can  only  be  seen  by  special  staining  methods — Loffler's  flagella  stain), 
and  in  consequence  show  extraordinary  motility,  with  a  snake- like  movement.  Their 
tinctorial  property  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  other  bacteria;  they  stain  with  difli- 
culty;  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  in  staining,  in  using  watery  solutions,  and  also  diluted 
carbofuchsin  solution,  to  apply  gentle  heat.    They  do  not  stain  according  to  Gram. 

The  typhoid  bacillus  does  not  appear  to  form  spores.  GaiTky  found  terminal,  pale, 
egg-shaped  bodies  which  did  not  stain,  that  he  believed  to  be  spores;  these  structures 
(pole-granules),  upon  further  study,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  involution  forms.  Cer- 
tainly these  bacilli,  which  are  the  carriers  of  such  bodies,  are  not  distinguished  by  a 
special  property  of  resistance;  after  heating  for  ten  minutes,  at  a  temperature  of  60^  C, 
they  are  completely  destroyed. 

The  most  favorable'  temperature  for  the  cultivation  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  is  37°  C. ; 
it  will,  however,  also  flourish  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  the  maximum  temperature 
being  46''  C. 

The  typhoid  bacillus  exists  without  the  presence  of  oxygen,  but  not  as  well,  by  far, 
as  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  (facultative  anerobiosis). 

Typhoid  Bacilli  in  Culturei. — ^The  typhoid  bacillus  shows — in  contrast  to  most  of 
the  other  pathogenic  bacteria — an  opulent  growth  upon  feebly  acid  culture  media. 

Oelaiin  Plate  Culture.  Deep  colonies :  Small,  pimctiform,  sharply  demarcated ;  with 
a  low  power,  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  and  a  whetstone  contour.  Superficial  colonies : 
Much  larger,  forming  a  bluish,  iridescent,  fine  coating,  with  irregular,  saggy  margins. 
Only  the  centre  of  the  colony,  with  low  magnification,  shows  a  yellowish  color;  towards 
the  border,  a  delicate  furrowed  linear  net  may  be  observed,  so  that  here  a  leaf-like  mark- 
ing occurs.    The  gelatin  is  not  liquefied. 

Oelatin  8tah  Culture:  Development  of  a  grayish-white  thread  along  the  entire  course 
of  inoculation;  the  superficial  growth  again  most  developed,  which  has  identically  the 
same  appearance  as  the  superficial  colonies  upon  the  plate  culture. 

Oelatin  Stroke  Culture^t:  Beginning  at  the  centre  the  surface  of  the  gelatin  soon 
develops  a  fine,  iridescent,  bluish  covering. 

Upon  all  gelatin  cultures  very  frequently  a  peculiar  milky  turbidity  of  the  culture 
media  soon  develops  in  the  surroundings  of  the  culture. 

Agar  Stroke  Culture  and  Blood  Serum:  A  white,  not  especially  thick,  coating  without 
characteristic  properties. 

The  condition  upon  potato  culture  is  important:  The  typhoid  bacilli  grow  as  an 
invisible  sod.  It  appears  as  though  nothing  had  grown  upon  the  surface  of  the  potato; 
if,  however,  an  attempt  is  made  to  scrape  off  some  of  the  material  with  a  platinum 
needle,  it  is  soon  noticed  that  a  transparent,  delicate  veil  covers  the  entire  potato,  and 
the  microscopic  examination   reveals  enormous  masses  of  very   actively  motile  rods. 

^  A.  Hirachu>ald,  Berlin,  second  edition,  1898,  p.  160,  etc. 
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This  condition  is  entirely  peculiar  and  appears  to  belong  exclusively  to  typhoid  bacilli. 
It  Ib,  however,  not  constant.  There  aire  potatoes  upon  which  the  bacilli  of  enteric  fever 
develop  into  yellowish  or  brownish  raised  and  sharply  demarcated  sods,  and  these 
potatoes  show  upon  their  surface  a  neuti*al  or  even  alkaline  reaction.  The  visible 
growth  may  also  be  artificially  obtainei  in  that  the  surface  of  inoculation  on  the 
potato  is  rendered  alkaline.  The  typical,  characteristic  growth,  however,  only  appears 
provided  the  potato,  which  appears  to  be  the  rule,  possesses  an  acid  reaction. 

In  milk  the  typhoid  bacillus  produces  a  feeble  acid  reaction,  never  coagulating; 
bouillon  is  uniformly  rendered  turbid;  upon  culture  media  containing  grape  sugar,  milk 
sugar,  or  cane  sugar,  the  typhoid  bacillus  does  not  give  rise  to  fermentation.  In  peptone 
salt  solution  no  indol  is  formed. 

Life  Propertiei  of  the  Typhoid  Bacilli. — ^The  typhoid  bacillus  is  characterized  by 
remarkable  resistance.  In  sterilized  water  it  retains  life  for  some  time  (up  to  three 
months)  and  even  shows,  at  least  at  first,  a  slight  increase.  In  other  water,  that  is 
not  sterilized,  it  perishes  in  about  fourteen  days  on  account  of  the  presence  of  water 
bacteria.  It  is  encroached  upon  by  these  water  bacteria,  this  occurring  more  rapidly 
in  flowing  water  than  in  still  water.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  protected  from 
light,  drying  and  from  other  bacteria,  the  typhoid  bacilli  retain  their  property  of  life 
for  a  very  long  time ;  so  in  milk,  that  has  been  experimentally  contaminated,  for  thirty- 
five  days  bacilli  which  were  living  and  showed  properties  of  development  were  grown ;  in 
mud  taken  from  rivers  and  wells  this  condition  was  noted  after  three  weeks.  Buried 
in  superficial  layers  of  earth,  they  have  been  shown  to  be  alive  after  five  and  one-half 
months.  Dried  in  thin  layers  of  earth,  they  remain  alive  from  twenty  to  thirty  days; 
dried  upon  various  articles  of  clothing,  for  two  to  three  months  (Uffelmann).  They 
remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  feces,  three  months  at  the  longest,  provided,  however,  that 
there  are  not  present  simultaneously  many  bacteria  which  produce  decomposition,  in 
the  dead  body  they  also  appear  to  retain  their  activity  for  a  long  time  (I^sener).  They 
bear  cold  well;  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  does  not  injure  them.  They  are  less 
resistant  to  heat,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned.  Carbolic  acid  in  proportion  to  one 
quarter  per  cent,  to  the  culture  solutions  does  not  inhibit  the  development  of  a  colony. 

Animal  Pathogenicity  and  Toxins  of  the  Typhoid  Bacilli. — Mice,  guinea-pigs, 
rabbits,  goats,  etc.,  perish  after  inoculation  of  virulent  typhoid  bacilli  (freshly  cultivated 
from  the  spleen  of  a  typhoid  case),  showing  a  fall  in  temperature,  spasms  and  diarrhea. 
In  a  subcutaneous  injection  relatively  large  quantities  of  bacilli  are  necessary,  less  being 
required  for  an  intraperitoneal  or  intravenous  injection.  The  fatal  effect  is  particularly 
due  to  an  intoxication  which  is  produced.  With  the  filtrate  of  the  bouillon  culture, 
which  is  free  from  germs  and  with  dead  typhoid  bacilli,  the  previously  mentioned  animals 
may  be  killed,  giving  rise  to  the  same  phenomena.  With  markedly  virulent  bacilli  these 
animals,  but  especially  w^hite  mice,  may  be  killed  in  an  intraperitoneal  injection  with 
so  small  a  number  of  bacteria,  and  post  mortem  the  bacillus  will  be  found  in  such  large 
quantities  in  the  blood  that  an  increase  of  the  micro-organism  in  the  animal  body  is 
beycmd  all  doubt.  Therefore,  the  typhoid  bacillus  disease  of  animals  cannot  entirely 
be  denied  as  being  of  the  character  of  an  actual  infection.  Naturally,  this  infection 
does  not  clinically  conform  to  enteric  fever  in  man.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that 
in  nature  actual  typhoid  disease  does  not  exint  in  animals.  The  attempt  to  produce 
true  typhoid  (or  only  a  typhoid  bacillus  intoxication)  in  animals  by  the  introduction 
of  bacteria  per  os  meets  with  great  difficulties.  After  rendering  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  alkaline  and  keeping  the  bowels  at  rest  by  opium,  in  this  manner,  in  guinea-pigs, 
alterations  were  produced  in  the  bowel,  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  spleen,  etc.,  which 
resembled  the  changes  in  human  typhoid.  Complete,  positive  animal  experiments,  with 
the  pathologico-anatomical  findings  of  true  enteric  fever,  are  not  recorded  in  literature. 

The  pyogenic  action  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  can  easily  be  demonstrated  by  experiment. 
Abscesses  frequently  form  at  the  point  of  injection.  Upon  a  decreased  virulence  of  the 
bacteria  only  a  local  pus-formation  occurs ;  fatal  intoxication  does  not  take  place. 

In  the  filtrate  of  the  typhoid  bouillon  cultures  Brieger  and  Frftnkel  demonstrated  a 
toxin  which  they  believed  to  belong  to  the  toxalbumins.  More  important  is  the  toxin 
eontained  in  the  typhoid  bacilli  (protein  toxin)  which  R.  Pfeiffer  produced  by  killing 
young  agar  cultures  by  chloroform  vapor  or  heating  the  culture  for  one  hour  at  54**  C; 
8  to  10  milligrams  of  the  dead  bacteria  are  sufficient  to  kill  a  guinea-pig. 
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To  properly  appreciate  the  etiological  connection  of  the  previously  describes 
typhoid  bacilli  in  man,  we  must  next  inquire  as  to  the  occurrence  of  thi 
BACILLUS  IN  ENTERIC  FEVER  PATIENTS.  A  most  important  fact  is  the  regula 
finding  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  Peyer's  pat'^hes,  the  mesenteric  glands  and  in  ih 
spleen.  Their  demonstration  in  the  intestinal  wall  and  in  the  glands  ii 
naturally  only  possible  at  the  autopsy ;  in  the  spleen,  however,  the  bacilli  hav( 
been  demonstrated  upon  numerous  occasions  by  puncture  intravitam.  Accord- 
ing to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  numerous  investigators,  it  may  be  maintaine<i 
with  certainty  that  the  occurrence  of  bacilli  in  the  intestinal  walls,  in  the 
lymph  glands  belonging  to  the  intestine,  and  in  the  spleen  is  a  constant  and 
unexceptional  condition  in  all  cases  of  enteric  fever.  In  other  abdominal 
organs  also,  for  example,  the  liver,  further  in  the  bone  marrow,  the  typhoid 
bacillus  has  been  demonstrated  in  individuals  having  perished  from  typhoid 
fever.  In  the  tissues  the  bacilli  are  always  collected  in  clumps,  which  occa- 
sionally show  a  connection  with  vessels.  This  also  proves  the  distribution  of 
the  bacilli  by  the  blood  current.  In  the  circulating  blood  of  the  enteric  fever 
patient  the  demonstration  of  the  bacilli  has  also  been  possible — for  example, 
in  the  blood  of  the  veins,  after  blood  has  been  removed  by  a  syringe — ^but  this 
appears  to  be  exceptional.  As  a  rule,  the  blood  of  the  patient  during  life  is 
sterile,  the  ^important  road  of  transport  of  the  bacilli  appears  to  be  by  the 
lymph  system.  In  the  roseolar  eruption  the  bacilli  have  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  few  drops  of  blood  and  cultivation.  The 
bacilli  were  first  shown  to  be  present  by  Neuhauss,*  later  by  Riitimeyer, 
Thiemich  and  others,  in  a  microscopic  section  by  E.  Prsenkel.  The  bacilli, 
however,  appear  to  be  only  rarely  present  in  the  eruption ;  many  authors  did 
not  succeed  in  finding  them  (Gaffky,  Janowski,  and  others).  Neufeld* 
showed,  however,  that  the  bacteria  were  regularly  present  in  the  fluid  of  the 
roseolar  eruption — he  found  them  13  times  in  14  cases — but  for  cultiva- 
tion it  is  necessary  that  the  blood  taken  from  the  roseolar  eruption  must  be 
quickly  diluted  in  a  larger  quantity  of  bouillon  to  prevent  its  bactericidal 
property.  Neufeld  advises  cutting  several  fresh  roseolar  spots  superficially, 
with  the  knife,  without  producing  pressure,  to  scratch  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  same,  and  the  fluid  gathered  in  this  way  should  be  at  once  diluted  in 
bouillon.  Neufeld^s  method  has  also  shown  itself  of  value  in  the  hands  of 
other  examiners — Curschmann  was  successful  fourteen  times  in  20  cases,  P. 
Krause'  had  a  positive  result  fourteen  times  in  16  cases.  In  the  typhoid 
stools  the  Gaffky  bacilli  are  usually  found  during  the  second  week  of  the 
disease,  from  the  tenth  day  of  the  affection  onward.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
they  disappear  from  the  stools  about  the  fourth  week  in  the  course  of  the 
disease;  in  rare  cases,  however,  they  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  feces  even 
after  defervescence.  The  demonstration  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  feces  is  s 
difficult  (see  below)  that  this  method  has  not  attained  great  diagnostic  signf 
cance.  The  urine  (and  at  the  autopsy  the  kidney)  not  rarely  contains  t 
bacilli,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  complication  with  albuminuria  exis 
During  the  last  few  years  a  sudden  excretion  of  large  amounts  of  bacilli  in 

1  Berliner  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1886. 

s  Zeitschr.  f.  Hyg.  und  Infcctionskrankh.,  Bd.  xxx,  p.  498. 

s  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xli,  p.  413. 
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urine  has  been  recognized  by  various  observers — Neufeld  demonstrated  this 
condition  three  times  in  12  cases;  Schicholdt,  five  times  in  17  cases; 
Petruschky,  three  times  in  50  cases — this  appears  suddenly  from  one  day  to 
the  next,  usually  not  before  the  end  of  the  second  week,  frequently  later,  up 
to  the  period  of  convalescence,  and  occasionally  in  repeated  attacks.  This 
hacteriuria  shows  itself  by  marked  opacity  of  the  urine,  occasionally  occurring 
without  any  trace  of  albumin,  and  lasting  for  days,  but  it  may  also  remain  for 
several  weeks.  Regions  that  are  more  rarely  the  seat  of  the  accumulation  of 
bacilli  may  also  be  named :  The  expectoration  from  the  lungs  in  some  cases 
of  typhoid  pneumonia  or  broncho-pneumonia,  the  meninges  in  typhoid  menin- 
gitis, the  myocardium  in  typhoid  myocarditis,  etc.*  It  must  be  mentioned, 
finally,  that  typhoid  bacilli  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  pus  which  appeared 
in  connection  with  enteric  fever  or  which  developed  secondarily ;  for  example, 
in  empyema  in  an  encapsulated  peritonitis,  in  cholecystitis,  abscesses  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  purulent  arthritic  inflammations,  thyreoiditis,  orchitis,  etc. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  typhoid  bacilli  in  these  post-typhoid  pus  formations 
retain  their  property  of  life  for  an  extraordinarily  long  time;  they  have  been 
found  alive  after  fifteen  months,  and  even  many  years,  after  enteric  fever 
has  run  its  course. 

nfFEcnoN 

Xized  and  Secondary  Infectioni. — ^The  inflammation  and  pus-formation  which  occurs 
in  the  various  organs,  producing  the  complications  and  sequels  of  enteric  fever,  which  are 
so  frequent,  are  rarely  due  to  the  typhoid  bacillus  alone — although  its  pyogenic  action 
cannot  be  questioned — but  these  conditions  are  most  frequently  the  result  of  a  mixed 
infection  or  a  secondary  infection  with  other  micro-organisms.  The  bacterium  coli,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  explicitly  later  on,  plays  the  chief  rOle  in  this  process;  this  organ- 
ism is  found  as  the  generator  of  peritonitis,  angiocholititis,  etc.  The  streptococcus 
pyogenes  is  next  in  frequency;  it  is  often  demonstrated  in  secondary  bronchopneumonia, 
otitis,  etc.  Streptococci  are  also  found  in  the  mixed  infections  of  the  severe  septic  forms 
of  typhoid  (streptococcus — typhoid — septicemia)  ;  it  has  been  demonstrated  experiment- 
ally (V'incent)  that  the  presence  of  the  streptococcus  in  artificial  mixed  cultures  mark- 
edly increases  the  virulence  of  the  typhoid  bacilli.  The  staphylococcus,  Frilnkers 
diplococcus,  and  the  bacillus  proteus  frequently  find  opportunity  to  colonize  in  the 
organism  which  has  become  weakened  by  typhoid  fever  and  give  rise  to  furunculosis, 
cutaneous  abscesses,  gangrene,  bronchopneumonia,  etc. 

Port  of  Entrance  of  the  Infection  and  its  Sources. — From  numerous  inves- 
tigations, regarding  the  methods  of  distribution  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  outside 
of  the  body  and  the  mode  by  which  it  finds  its  way  into  the  human  organism, 
two  propositions  have  resulted  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  absolute  facts : 

1.  The  Principal,  most  Probable  Port  of  Entrance  is  the  Digestive  Tract, — 
The  typhoid  bacilli  are  swallowed  and  enter  the  intestine,  from  which  point 
they  infect  the  body. 


» The  sputum  of  the  bronchitis,  which  is  so  frequent  in  enteric  fever,  is  free  from 
typhoid  bacilli  (P.  Edel,  Fortschr.  d.  Med.,  1001,  No.  14)  ;  the  same  is  true  also  of  the 
sputum  of  pneumonia  in  enteric  fever,  but  it  frequently  contains  other  bacteria,  pneumo- 
and  other  cocci  (A.  Friinkel,  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1899,  Nos.  15,  16).  That  the  expired 
air  of  enteric  fever  patients  contains  bacilli,  as  was  noted  by  Sicard  as  a  regular 
occurrence,  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  exception  if  it  occurs  at  all ;  I  was  never  able 
to  find  them. 
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2.  The  Principal  Source  of  all  Typhoid  Infection  is  Formed  by  the  BacQ 
containing  Stools  of  the  Typhoid  Fever  Patient. — ^By  this  means  the  bacl 
reach  the  hands,  the  clothing,  and  other  substances,  find  their  way  into  ti 
food  and  drink,  into  the  earth,  into  the  springs,  into  the  water-supply,  et< 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  further  distribute  the  infection  (besides  the  sto 
as  a  rarer  source  of  infection,  also  the  urine,  in  some  few  cases  the  sputmi 
and  typhoid  bacilli-containing  pus). 

Typhoid  infection  arises  per  os.    We  have  previously  called  attention  to  th 
fact  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  is  not  sensitive  to  acid ;  the  hydrochloric  acid  o 
the  gastric  juice  does  not  positively  destroy  it,  so  that  even  in  a  completel 
normal  function  of  the  previously  mentioned  barrier,  the  stomach,  no  certaii 
protection  against  typhoid  infection  is  given.     The  bacilli  which  have  beei 
swallowed  reach  the  bowel  and  increase  to  a  great  extent  in  its  feebly  alkaline 
contents;  they  colonize  in  the  follicles  and  plaques  of  the  intestinal  wall  anc 
here  slowly  originate  the  process  which  is  the  foundation  of  enteric  fever,  th< 
medullary  swelling,  leading  to  necrosis  and,  by  the  desquamation  of  the 
necrosed  areas  giving  rise  to  ulceration.    The  bacilli  increase  in  the  intestinal 
wall  and  reach  the  mesenteric  glands,  probably  by  way  of  the  lymph  channels, 
finding  their  way  into  the  spleen,  the  liver,  etc.    The  toxins,  which  originate 
in  and  from  them,  reach  the  circulation ;  their  action  upon  the  nervous  system, 
heart,  etc.,  gives  the  bowel  affection  the  especial  characteristics  of  the  typhoid 
infection. 

An  infection  hy  way  of  the  lungs ,  which  formerly  played  such  a  great  rtle,  is  not 
very  probable.  The  dry  germs  may  find  their  way  with  the  dust,  the  dirt  of  the  streets, 
and  from  the  clothing  into  the  respiratory  tract  with  the  inspired  air.  Infection  is 
therefore  possible  in  this  manner,  and  the  view  is  even  accepted  by  some  authors,  but 
this  method  of  infection  has  not  been  proven. 

True  typhoid,  bacillus  pneumonia  is  rare  in  itself,  and  in  none  of  the  few  cases  of 
so-called  pneumotyphoid,  in  which  pneumonia  occurs  as  a  substantive  affection,  and 
so  early  that  it  appears  clinically  as  the  first  localization  of  the  causative  factor  of 
the  disease,  has  it  been  determined  that  the  case  in  question  is  not  one  of  an  unusually 
early  complication  by  metastasis,  so  that  the  primary  focus  in  the  intestine  is  leas 
obvious,  and  has  originally  been  overlooked.  We  may,  therefore,  say:  The  occurrence 
of  infection  by  way  of  the  lung  is  questionable;  if  it  occurs  at  all  it  is  exceedingly  less 
common  compared  with  the  extraordinarily  frequent  infection  by  way  of  the  mouth. 
(Compare  page  10.) 

Infection  by.  Contact. — Enteric  fever  docs  not  belong  to  the  actually  con- 
tagious diseases ;  the  mere  prosence  of  an  individual  in  the  vicinity  of  a  typhoid 
patient  is  not  dangerous.  Contagion  from  case  to  case  was  formerly  entirely 
denied.  And  yet  it  occurs  and  is  even  not  so  rare.  Eschricht  ^  reports — only 
to  mention  one  of  the  many  examples — a  series  of  5  cases  in  which,  in  an 
uninterrupted  chain,  the  person  that  had  previously  nursed  the  patient  was 
regularly  attacked  by  enteric  fever.  Naturally,  in  this  case  we  are  not  dealing 
with  contagion  in  the  old  sense,  but  (as  emphasized  l)y  the  author  himself,  who 
excludes  a  drinking  water  infection  in  all  5  cases)  with  a  reception  of  the 
product  of  infection  by  contamination  from  the  patient,  or  from  some  of  the 
material  handled  by  him.  And  this  is  the  usual  mode  of  infection,  which  may 
be  accurately  followed  in  many  cases.    In  nursing  and  caring  for  the  patient, 

1  Zeitschr.  f.  Medicinalbeamte,  1900,  No.  13. 
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in  emptying  the  stools,  in  transporting  or  washing  the  clothing,  typhoid 
bacilli  from  the  dejecta  of  the  sick  reach  the  hands  of  the  persons  and,  if  there 
be  insufScient  cleanliness,  may  reach  the  food  material  and  thus  find  access 
to  the  digestive  tract  With  these  soiled  substances,  for  example,  commonly 
with  the  unclean  underwear  of  the  patient,  which  are  given  out  to  be  washed, 
the  germs  find  their  way  from  house  to  house  and  may  reach  great  distances — 
by  transporting  the  washing,  by  post,  or  by  express,  even  distant  regions  may 
be  invaded — apparently  independently  and  yet  in  direct  consequence  of  a  case 
to  case  infection. 

Water  Infection. — Of  more  frequent  occurrence  is  the  indirect  distribution, 
which  explains  the  outbreak  of  an  increased  number  of  cases,  giving  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  epidemics.  The  typhoid  germs  reach  media  in  which  they  are 
uniformly  distributed,  eventually  also  multiplying,  and  spread  to  numerous 
districts  simultaneously,  which  may  not  at  all  be  in  connection  with  one  an- 
other, and  this  then  gives  an  opportunity  to  numbers  of  individuals  to  take  up 
the  germs  into  their  digestive  tracts.  Here  also  the  evacuations  of  enteric  fever 
patients  form  the  point  or  origin.  The  chief  role  in  this  mode  of  distribution 
is  played  by  water^  the  main  distributor  of  the  typhoid  poison.  Even 
before  the  discovery  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  the  conspicuous  connection  between 
epidemics  and  contamination  of  drinking  water  and  the  distribution  of  the 
same  had  been  recognized  clearly  in  many  cases.  I  shall  relate  a  few  especially 
instructive  cases. 

Liebermeister  1  reports  an  epidemic  in  Lausen  (Canton  Baselland)  in  1872:  "The 
village  Lausen  had  not  had  an  epidemic  of  enteric  fever  since  1814,  when  the  allied 
armies  marched  through  that  region ;  some  individual  cases  which  were  brought  in  from 
Basel  never  gave  rise  to  a  dissemination  of  the  disease;  in  the  last  seven  years  there 
had  not  been  a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever.  On  the  7th  of  August,  10  inhabitants  were 
attacked  by  enteric  fever,  and  in  the  following  nine  days,  57  persons  were  affected.  The 
epidemic  lasted  until  October,  and  in  the  village,  which  scarcely  contained  800  inhab- 
itants, 130  were  attacked,  nearly  17  per  cent.;  of  this  number,  100  cases  occurred  in 
the  first  three  weeks  of  the  epidemic;  besides  these,  7  persons  were  affected  that  only 
transiently  remained  in  the  village,  and  the  most  of  these,  a  short  time  after  leaving 
the  district.  The  disease  only  occurred  in  such  houses  as  received  their  water  supply 
from  flowing  wells.  The  houses  which  only  used  pump-water  remained  free  from  the 
afl'ection.  It  was  determined  with  certainty,  that  the  water  which  supplied  the  running 
wells  had  a  subterranean  source,  from  a  brook,  in  which  some  distance  above  the  village, 
the  privy  and  the  dung  heap  of  a  certain  house  drained.  In  this  house,  on  the  lOth  of 
June,  a  man  had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  enteric  fever,  and  in  July  and  August, 
three  further  cases  of  enteric  fever  occurred  in  the  same  house." 

Curschmann  2  relates  the  following  example  of  a  well  infection :  "  Early  in  the  seven- 
ties of  the  last  century  I  treated,  in  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  which  contained  nearly  1,000 
persons  who  lived  in  small,  poorly  ventilated  rooms,  a  number  of  enteric  fever  patients. 
My  investigation  showed  that  at  the  same  time  about  80  patients  were  treated  in  the 
same  house,  some  having  been  sent  to  the  hospitals.  Closer  investigation  showed  that 
the  water-supply  upon  this  piece  of  ground  came  from  one  well  (the  general  water- 
supply  had  not  yet  reached  this  region)  and  was  seriously  contaminated  by  organic 
substances;  it  was  turbid  and  had  a  foul  odor.  A  year  previously,  a  similar  condition 
of  the  water  had  been  noted,  the  cause  for  it  having  been  a  communication  with  a  large 
privy  vault.    The  suspicion  to  which  I  gave  expression,  that  now  also  such  a  contamina- 


1  Ziemssen^B  Handbuch  d.  spec.  Pathologic  u.  Therapie,  ii,  2te.  Aufl.,  1876,  p.  64. 
«  Curgchtnann,  Der  Unterleibstyphus,  Wien,  1898.     ( NothnageVa  Spec.  Pathologic  und 
Therapie,  iii,  1,  p.  26. ) 
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tion  of  the  water  with  the  fecal  contents  existed,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  enteii 
fever,  was  belittled  by  persons  of  authority,  who  said  that  at  the  previous  time,  with  i 
similar  contamination  of  water,  certainly  no  case  of  typhoid  fever  had  occurred  in  tb 
district  in  question.    My  further  investigation  showed  that  this  was  quite  correct,  bu 
another  circumstance  was  developed  that  explained  the  apparent  difference  and  cauaec 
my  suspicions  to  become  actual  facts:   Four  weeks  previous  to  the  appearance  of  thi 
first  eases  of  enteric  fever  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburb,  '  a  boarder '  arrived 
in  whom  gradually  the  symptoms  of  enteric  fever  appeared,  and  who  was  the  cause  ol 
the  disease  appearing  in  two  children  in  the  family  of  the  person  with  whom  he  lived. 
Now  there  can  no  longer  be  a  doubt,  as  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  that  the  water 
of  the  well  was  contaminated  by  fecal  substances,  and  at  that  by  an  actual  admixture 
of  the  specific  germs  of  the  disease  which  were  the  conditio  9ine  qua  non  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease." 

These  two  instances,  in  which  the  distribution  of  the  disease  concerned 
comparatively  small  districts,  may  be  complemented  by  "  an  illustration  of  the 
development  and  epidemic  distribution  of  enteric  fever  upon  a  large  scale, 
along  the  course  of  a  great  river  "  which  was  given  by  the  conditions  of  Ham- 
burg, during  the  eighties  of  the  last  century.  This  illustration  is  taken  from 
Curschmann's  ^  text-book. 

In  the  years  1885  to  1888,  15,804  persons  were  attacked  by  enteric  fever  in  Hamburg, 
with  1,214  fatal  cases.  Hamburg  at  that  time  obtained  all  of  its  drinking  water  and 
that  used  for  other  purposes  from  the  Elbe;  it  was  conducted  into  the  houses  without 
being  filtered  and  was  u.sed  for  all  purposes  of  the  household  and  also  for  commercial 
purposes  without  being  disinfected.  Only  the  drinking  water  and  the  water  used  in  the 
kitchen  was  filtered,  but  then  with  apparatus  which,  as  we  know  to-day,  on  account  of 
its  faulty  construction,  rather  damaged  the  water  still  more,  instead  of  serving  a  useful 
purpose.  Even  during  this  time  Cursclimann  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
production  of  the  epidemic  was  evidently  due  to  a  specifically  infected  water.  The  con- 
tents of  the  Hamburg  canals  are  emptied  into  the  En>e,  and  Curschmann  assumed  that 
this  might  be  the  cause  of  the  infection  of  the  drinking  water,  as  the  mouths  of  the 
sewers  were  not  situated  at  a  sufTiciont  distance  from  the  points  at  which  the  differ- 
ent water  conduits  were  situated:  during  the  jwriod  of  flood  a  regurgitating  wave 
would  make  it  possil)le  to  empty  substances  from  the  sewers  into  the  water-supply. 
That  the  water-supply  and  nothing  else  was  the  carrier  and  distributor  of  the  typhoid 
poison,  Curschmann  deduced  first  from  the  simultiineous  distribution  of  enteric  fever 
over  the  entire  city — a  building-complex,  situated  in  a  portion  of  the  city  in  which 
the  disease  showed  very  severe  and  stuhlwrn  conditions,  remained  free;  that  is,  an 
armory  which  was  not  connected  with  the  general  water-supply  of  the  city  but  ob- 
tained its  water  from  wells  situated  on  the  premises — and  secondly,  that  the  neigh- 
boring city,  \Vandsl)eck,  the  inhabitants  of  which  town  living  under  similar  con- 
ditions, having  the  same  climatic  and  temperature  perio<ls  during  this  time,  showed 
but  very  few  cases.  The  condition  which  distinguished  the  two  cities,  which  was  empha- 
sized by  Curschmann,  was  the  water-supply:  WandslH»ck  docs  not  obtain  its  water  from 
the  Hamburg  water-bupply  and  not  all  from  the  Ellie. 

Cursehnmnn's  views  at  that  time  were  not  credited.  Tlie  great  cholera  epidemic 
again  called  attention  to  these  conditions.  Curschmann's  assumption  of  a  contamination 
of  the  water-supply  from  the  mouths  of  the  canals,  was  demonstrated  by  exact  investiga- 
tion (Reinke,  Dunbar),  and  in  1893  the  |>oints  from  which  the  water  was  taken  were 
moved  much  further  up  strc'im,  and  the  water,  before  it  reached  the  cit\',  was  subjected 
to  proper  filtration.  The  number  of  cases  of  enteric  fever  in  1802  was  1,941 ;  in  1893 
it  was  still  1,094,  but  in  1894  it  was  only  462,  and  in  1895.  .597! 

Similar  Conditions. — Contamination  of  the  water-supply  from  leakage 
near  cesspools,  into  which  enteric  fever  stools  were  emptied,  infection  of 

1  Loc,  cit,  p.  27. 
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the  river-water,  so  that  the  water-supply  may  be  contaminated  by  canals  or 
from  ships  on  which  there  are  enteric  fever  patients,  etc. — have  been  met  with 
so  frequently  in  the  last  decade  in  typhoid  epidemics,  that  there  can  no  longer 
be  doubt  to-day  of  the  markedly  predominating  etiological  importance  of  the 
water-supply  as  the  chief  carrier  and  distributor  of  typhoid  bacilli.*  In  Ger- 
many, especially  R.  Koch  and  his  co-laborers,  who  have  investigated  numerous 
epidemics  for  the  government,  and  lately  the  epidemic  occurring  in  Gelsen- 
kirchen,  deserve  great  praise  for  having  cleared  up  these  conditions.  Upon 
several  occasions,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  difficulty  of  their  identification 
(see  below),  the  typhoid  bacilli  have  been  found  in  water.  In  other  countries, 
the  connection  between  water  and  enteric  fever  has  also  been  determined  and 
generally  recognized.  The  typhoid  epidemic  in  Paris,'  which  will  be  the  last 
example  that  I  will  quote,  belongs  to  the  best  studied  instances  and  it  is  one 
that  has  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

A  typhoid  epidemic  was  present  in  Paris  in  the  year  1899,  which  reached  its  acme 
in  the  autumn.  As  the  origin  of  this  epidemic  the  water  of  the  Vanne  was  recognized, 
which  supplies  the  low-lying  portions  of  Paris.  The  higher  situated  points  of  the  city 
which  received  water  from  the  Avre  and  the  Dhuys  remained  free  from  the  disease.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  small  town  of  Sens,  which  is  also  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Vanne,  there  was  a  decided  epidemic  of  typhoid.  In  the  water  of  the  Vanne  as  well  as 
in  the  Paris  water-supply  at  different  points,  Eberth-Gafflcy  bacilli  were  demonstrated. 
The  following  was  determined  regarding  their  origin:  12  kilometers  from  the  source  of 
the  Vanne«  upon  a  high  ground  with  a  chalky  deposit,  there  is  situated  a  village  in  which, 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  Paris  and  Sens,  typhoid  fever 
existed.  Below  the  village,  in  the  earth  which  is  filled  with  fissures  and  spaces,  the 
source  of  the  Vanne  is  foimd  (Arago,  Hanriot). 

Food  Infections. — Besides  the  water,  certain  foods  play  a  part  which, 
under  special  conditions,  may  transmit  the  disease  to  far-lying  districts.  First 
among  these  is  milk,  which  not  infrequently  has  been  the  cause  of  smaller  or 
larger  epidemics.  In  a  collection  by  Schlegtcndal '  24  of  such  epidemics  are 
noted  which  could  be  traced  with  certainty  to  the  milk  supply.  One  of  these 
epidemics  showed  289  cases  of  enteric  fever.  The  investigation  of  such  in- 
stances showed,  with  but  very  slight  variation,  the  same  conditions:  In  the 
neighborhood  of  a  dairy  there  was  a  case  of  enteric  fever,  and  the  milk  was 
mixed  with  infected  water  or  infected  by  contaminated  hands  or  vessels;  since 
the  milk  is  a  splendid  culture  media  for  the  typhoid  bacilli,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously stated,  and  is  not  altered  in  appearance  by  the  presence  of  these  bac- 
teria, the  germs  of  the  affection  may  easily  gain  access  to  the  houses  of  the 
consumers. 

As  the  milk,  so  also  butter,  in  which  typhoid  Imcilli  may  remain  living  for 
a  long  time,  may  be  the  carrier  and  the  distributor  of  the  typhoid  poison. 
Carbonated  waters  and  others,  which  are  manufactured  with  infected  water, 
must  also  he  considered ;  as  the  resistance  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  to  cold  is 

iSchiider  <ZeiUchr.  f.  Hyg.  u.  Infect ionskrankh..  Bd.  xxxviii,  1901)  collected  from 
literature  from  1870  to  1889  a  total  of  038  epidemics  of  enteric  fever,  of  which  77.4 
per  cent,  directly  (70.8  per  cent.)  or  indirectly  were  proven  to  be  due  to  infected  water. 

«  Annal.  dliygi^ne  publ.  et  de  mM.  K^gale,  Mars,  1900,  and  Centralb.  f.  Bakteriologie, 
et4;.,  1901,  p.  911. 

*  DeutMhe  Vierteljahrschr.  f.  Gffentl.  Gesundheitspflege,  1900,  Heft  ii. 
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well  known  ice  may  also  become  dangerous.  Alcoholic  drinks  are  less  dan- 
gerous as  alcohol  shows  a  certain  disinfecting  power  towards  the  typhoid 
bacillus.  Vegetables  and  fruit  which  are  cleansed  with  infected  water  should 
also  be  mentioned  and,  finally,  a  food  substance  which  on  several  occasions  has 
been  the  source  of  enteric  fever,  oysters.  Fattening  them  in  contaminated 
water  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  source  of  the  infection,  and  thus  we  find,  in 
all  these  infections  by  food  substances,  the  actual  point  of  origin  of  the  disease 
proves  to  be  almost  constantly  the  water. 

Infections  Through  Air  and  Oronnd. — In  comparison  with  the  enormous 
importance  of  water  for  the  distribution  of  enteric  fever,  the  two  other  factors 
which  formerly  played  a  part  in  the  supposed  causation  of  the  disease,  ground 
and  air,  are  almost  insignificant.  Especially  air  as  the  carrier  of  the  virus,  is 
scarcely  of  importance;  all  the  former  experiences  regarding  the  transmission 
of  the  infection  by  the  air  will  not  stand  criticism. 

Liebermeister  i  in  1876  still  quotes  a  case  of  Gietl  as  an  example  of  Infection  by  the 
AIB  as  "  very  instructive " :  Tlie  evacuations  of  a  typhoid  patient  were  thrown  upon 
a  dung  heap;  among  5  persons  who  a  few  weeks  later  were  occupied  in  carting  this 
dung  heap  away,  4  were  taken  ill  of  enteric  fever  and  I  with  gastric  symptoms,  with 
enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Unquestionably  the  assumption  of  the  typical  infection  per 
OS,  transmitted  by  contamination  of  the  hands,  the  clothes  or  food  material  of  the  work- 
men, would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  which  Liebermeister  assumed  at  the 
time  as  "  completely  justified/'  believing  that  the  typhoid  fever  arose  "  by  the  inhalation 
of  the  exhalations  of  the  typhoid  stools." 

Naturally,  the  further  distribution  of  the  dried  germs  by  the  air  is  not  to 
be  denied;  this  is  certainly  possible,  and  the  inhalation  of  the  bacilli  with 
dust  occurs,  though  very  rarely,  in  fact.  But  these  air  infections  are  by  no 
means  pulmonary  infections,  the  usual  course  being  that  the  inspired  bacilli 
remain  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  respirator}^  tract  until  they  are  swallowed  and 
taken  into  the  digestive  tract  with  saliva  or  food  particles. 

The  ground  may  contain  the  typhoid  germs  in  a  living  condition  for  a 
long  time,  as  has  been  previously  remarked.  Eopeatedly  in  excavations  of  the 
earth,  in  carrying  out  large  enterprises  which  require  turning  the  earth, 
enteric  fever  has  been  seen  to  originate  in  the  workmen  thus  engaged  and  to 
distribute  itself  rapidly.  This  is  readily  explained  by  a  previous  contamination 
of  the  earth  with  typhoid  stools  and  stirring  up  the  quiescent  germs  by  turning 
the  earth.  This  may  naturally  give  rise  to  the  occasional  inhalation  of  germs, 
but  it  is  certainly  much  more  common  that  the  germ 8  are  taken  into  the  sus- 
ceptible organism  by  unclean  hands,  contaminated  food,  etc. 

[The  common  house-fly  plays  an  important  role  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
germs  of  enteric  fever.  This  mode  of  conveyance  from  the  improperly  con- 
structed latrines  to  the  improperly  protected  food  of  the  soldiers  was  com- 
mon in  the  Spanish- American  and  in  the  South- African  wars.  Without  doubt, 
many  of  the  instances  of  supposed  aerial  transmission  are  to  be  explained  in 
this  way.    Vaughn's  studies  of  the  subject  are  most  convincing. — Ed.] 

The  graund-toater  may  be  active  in  the  distribution  of  the  infection,  in  that  it  floods 
out  the  germs  which  have  remained  upon  the  bottom,  thus  reaching  wells  or  the  source 

I  Loc,  cit,,  p.  60. 
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of  the  water-supply.  But  no  support  for  the  old  Pettenkofer  theory  is  gained  by  this. 
A  connection  between  the  ground-water  and  the  frequency  of  enteric  fever  has  only  been 
proven  for  Munich;  in  many  other  cities  this  condition  does  not  prevail  at  all.  And, 
above  all,  the  hypothesis  of  Pettenkofer,  that  the  germs  undergo  a  change  in  the  earth, 
a  purification  process,  has  proven  to  be  incorrect. 

Thus  the  important  fact  remains  that  the  distribution  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus  with  the  water,  in  connection  with  the  direct  transference  from 
case  to  case,  is  able  to  explain  all  arising  infections.  The  principal  point  of 
origin  of  every  epidemic  and  of  every  case  is  always  an  individual  affected  by 
enteric  fever. 

BACTERIA  AS  CAUSES  OF  ENTERIC  FEVER 

We  must  now  discuss  the  question :  What  proofs  have  we  that  this  bacillus, 
the  distribution  of  which  we  have  just  studied,  is  actually  the  cause  of  enteric 
fever  ?  We  have  seen  that  it  occurs  in  every  case  of  typhoid  fever.  Its  distri- 
bution in  the  body  of  the  sick  and  its  biologic  conditions  are  in  direct  uni- 
formity with  the  clinical  phenomena  of  the  disease.  These  are  very  important 
facts,  but  they  are  not  sufficient.  One  condition  is  absent,  and  that  the  most 
important,  to  characterize  a  parasite  as  the  exciting  cause  of  an  infection :  We 
are  not  able  to  produce  enteric  fever  experimentally  with  the  typhoid  bacillus. 
We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  nature  the  animal  world 
is  not  susceptible  to  enteric  fever.  This  explains  the  negative  results  in  animal 
experiments,  but  the  link  in  the  chain  of  proof  remains ;  an  important  factor 
is  absent.  To  this  another  important  fact  is  added :  The  great  similarity  of 
the  typhoid  bacillus  to  the  bacterium  coli,  the  normal  inhabitant  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  and,  further,  the  similarity  of  the  bacillus  of  enteric  fever  with 
certain  water  bacteria.  This  similarity  exists  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
authors  (G.  Roux  in  Lyon)  maintain  the  identity  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  and 
the  bacterium  coli,  and  this  increases  the  difficulty  of  answering  the  question 
whether  the  typhoid  bacillus  only  occurs  in  enteric  fever  or  whether  it  is  also 
found  in  other  diseases?  How  much  depends  upon  the  etiological  importance 
of  the  Eberth-Gaffky  bacillus  in  the  decision  of  this  question  requires  no  ex- 
planation; it  is  obvious  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  stands  or  fallg  with  the 
decision  of  this  question.  This  is  the  reason  that  in  the  entire  realm  of  the 
bacteriology  of  enteric  fever,  more  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  point 
than  to  any  other.  Numerous  investigators  have  busied  themselves  with  the 
differentiation  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  from  the  bacterium  coli,  and  it  may  now 
l)e  maintained  without  any  doubt  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  the  bacterium 
coli  are  not  identical.  Naturally,  the  differential  points  between  both  are  so 
slight  and  so  inconstant  that  even  to-day  it  belongs  to  the  most  difficult  of 
bacteriological  investigations  to  identify  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  individual 
case,  i.  e.,  to  differentiate  it  from  the  very  numerous  typhoid-like  intestinal 
and  water  bacteria  with  certainty.  In  the  following  chapter  we  must  nat- 
urally enter  into  these  differential  points  explicitly;  the  specificity  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus  and  its  eiiologic  importance  depend  upon  this  as  we  have 
previously  stated. 

Differentiation  of  the  Typhoid  Bacillus  from  the  Bacterium  Coli. — The 
microscopical  behavior,  the  cultures  upon  gelatin  and  agar  for  both  bacteria 
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are  absolutely  similar.  The  potato  culture  is  usually — but  by  no  means  alwajB 
— different:  The  bacterium  coli  shows  a  thick,  raised,  demarcated,  smeary^ 
brownish  growth;  the  typhoid  bacillus,  on  the  other  hand,  an  invisible,  dis- 
tributed coating.  In  using  the  potato  for  differentio-diagnostic  purposes,  one 
and  the  same  potato  divided  in  half,  must  be  inoculated;  one-half  with  the 
suspected  bacillus,  and  the  other  half  with  a  positive  typhoid  bacillus  (see 
below).  If  upon  both  halves  a  like  growth  occurs,  upon  further  similarities 
the  probability  is  almost  certainty  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  specific  Eberth- 
Gaffky  bacillus.  As  important  differentio-diagnostic  points  between  the 
typhoid  bacillus  and  the  coli  bacillus,  the  following  points  are  important:  1. 
The  bacterium  coli  coagulates  milk,  the  typhoid  bacillus  does  not;  2.  The 
bacterium  coli  in  the  incubation  oven  even  after  the  brief  space  of  a  few 
hours,  forms  a  i)eptone-containing  gas  (this  is  especially  marked  if  the  culture 
media  contains  grape  sugar) ;  the  typhoid  bacillus  does  not;  3.  The  typhoid 
bacillus  forms  less  acid  than  the  bacterium  coli  (this  bacillus  reddens  litmus 
much  more  markedly  than  the  typhoid  bacillus) ;  4.  The  bacterium  coli  gives 
an  indol  reaction  (a  rod  color  upon  the  addition  of  1  cc.  of  a  0.02  per  cent 
nitrite  of  potassium  solution  and  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  10  ec.  of 
bouillon),  the  typhoid  bacillus  does  not.  The  presence  of  these  tests  increases 
the  probability  obtained  by  the  potato  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  bacillus 
identical  with  the  typhoid  bacillus;  this  almost  becomes  a  certainty.  However, 
it  must  not  be  concealed  that,  although  very  rarely,  there  are  varieties  of  coli 
bacilli  which  do  not  coagulate  milk,  do  not  ferment  with  grape  sugar  and  that 
do  not  produce  indol,  therefore  cannot  be  differentiated  by  these  methods  with 
certainty  from  the  Eberth-Gaffky  bacillus. 

Quite  a  nunil>er  of  culture  media  liave  been  advised  which  show  a  variation  in 
growth  between  the  ty])hoid  bacillus  and  the  coli  bacillus.  I  shall  mention  the  Eisner 
method,  wliich  is  advised  to  employ  in  cultivating  typhoid  bacilli  from  the  feces:  Plates 
are  covered  with  potato  gelatin  to  which  is  add<'d,  shortly  before  use,  io<lide  of  potassium 
in  the  proportion  of  1  [)er  cent.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  typhoid  colonies  are  visible 
as  small,  water-clear  drops,  whereas  the  much  more  energetically  developed  coli  colonies 
are  noted  as  large,  dark  brown,  globulnr  masses.  The  Eisner  method  shows  a  great 
advance,  but  even  this  is  not  absolutely  positive;  it  re<juires  great  practice  and  does 
not  obviate  the  exact  identifirati<m  of  the  colonies  recognized  as  tj'phoid  bacilli  by  ail 
the  other  known  methods,  as  some  ty[)hoid-like  bacteria  (especially  the  Bac.  fapc.  alcal.) 
show  very  similar  conditions,  un<ler  some  circumstances  resembling  the  typhoid  bacilli. 

As  of  still  niore  value  for  a  culture  media,  for  differentio-diagnostic  purposes,  many 
authorities  praise  Piorkowski's  urine  gelatin  (urine  which  has  spontaneously  become 
alkaline  is  decomposed  with  a  I  ]H^t  cent,  peptone,  3.3  i)er  cent,  gelatin ;  cooked  over  a 
water  bath  for  one  hour,  inmiediately  filtered,  sterilized  at  once  for  fifteen  minutes,  and 
upon  the  following  day  again  for  ten  minutes).  Upon  this  culture  media  typhoid  bacilli, 
after  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  form  irregularly  constituted  longitudinal  colonics 
which  are  surrounded  by  a  fine  marginated  network  of  processes,  which  principally 
extend  from  the  poles  of  the  longitudinal  colonies.  The  coli  bacteria,  on  the  other  hand, 
grow  in  larger,  oval  colonies.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  here  that,  as  valuable  as 
the  Piorkowski  method  is,  it  do<'s  not  give  absolute  certainty,  as  some  motile  coli 
varieties  form  sparse  stumpy  processes,  some  few,  although  this  is  rare,  even  show  the 
characteristic  fine  and  roimd  processes,  which  are  noted  in  the  typhoid  bacillus. 

lately  Drigalski  i  has  suggested  a  colored  culture  media  in  which,  by  the  addition 
of  crj'stal  violet  to  litmiLs  agar,  the  typhoid  bacilli  grow  with  a  blue  color  with  a  tinge 
of  violet,  the  coli  bacilli  showing  a  bright  red  color  in  growth  (the  coli  colonies  after 


1  Zeitschrift  f.  Hyg.  u.  Infectionskr.,  Bd.  xxxix,  Heft  ii. 
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twenty-four  hours  arc  larger  and  opaque,  the  typhoid  colonies  are  smaller,  dew-drop 
like).  The  difference  in  color,  which  I  have  determined  by  a  test  with  pure  cultures, 
is  very  demonstrative ;  whether  the  method  will  meet  the  requirements  of  practical  tests 
remains  to  be  seen. 

In  spite  of  all  these  aids,  the  diflferentiation  between  typhoid  and  coli 
bacilli  has  remained  an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  and  only  such  bacteria  could 
be  determined  with  complete  certainty  as  typhoid  bacilli,  which  showed  all  the 
properties  of  typhoid  bacilli  and  which  were  taken  from  the  spleen  of  human 
beings  (by  puncture  or  at  the  autopsy  immediately  after  death),  who  had 
shown  all  the  clinical  phenomena  of  enteric  fever. 

Newer  and  more  reliable  methods,  for  the  differential  diagnosis  between 
the  Gaffky-Bberth  bacillus  and  the  great  number  of  typhoid-like  intestinal  and 
water  bacteria,  have  been  gained  by  the  Pfeiffer  and  Gruber-Widal  reactions. 
R.  Pfeiffer  recognized  that  a  guinea-pig  immunized  against  typhoid  bacilli 
developed  the  property  of  dissolving  typhoid  bacilli  in  an  intra-peritoneal 
inoculation.  The  bacteria  become  immotile  immediately  after  the  injection, 
they  swell,  and  after  a  few  minutes  show  a  beginning  decomposition  into  small 
globules,  until  after  about  fifteen  minutes  only  fine  granules  are  found  as 
the  residue  of  the  dissolved  bacteria.  In  tests  which  are  taken  from  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  the  animal  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  fine  glass 
capillary  tubes,  the  process  of  dissolution  may  be  followed  step  by  step.  This 
lysigenous  (dissolving)  property  is  a  strictly  specific  one,  only  that  variety  of 
bacteria  will  be  dissolved  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  against  which  the  animal  has 
become  immune.  The  guinea-pig,  immunized  against  typhoid  bacilli,  only 
dissolves  typhoid  bacilli,  not  coli  bacteria;  the  animal  immunized  against  coli 
bacilli,  only  dissolves  coli  varieties,  not  typhoid  bacilli.  With  this  funda- 
mental Pfeiffer  discovery,  a  certain  differential  method  for  the  separation  of 
tj'phoid  bacilli  from  all  other  bacteria  resembling  it,  and  the  specificity  of  the 
typhoid  bacilli  was  demonstrated  for  the  first  time.  Pfeiffer  then  modified 
his  method  in  the  manner,  that  the  bacilli  were  not  injected  into  an  immunized 
animal  but  into  one  that  was  not  previously  so  treated,  but  mixed  with  a 
minimal  amount  of  serum  which  was  taken  from  an  immunized  animal ;  the 
addition  of  the  immunized  serum  acts  in  the  same  specific  manner,  gradually 
dissolving  the  injected  bacteria.  Pfeiffer  also  recognized  that  in  this  manner 
the  quantitative  proportions  were  of  great  importance:  The  normal  serum 
of  animals  that  are  not  immunized  may  give  the  reaction,  i.  e.,  show  a  lysigen- 
ous property,  but  only  upon  the  addition  of  relatively  large  amounts;  whereas 
of  the  immunized  serum,  minimal  quantities  are  sufficient.  Pfeiffer's  reaction 
is  now  practiced  in  the  following  manner:  Ten  times  the  minimal  lethal  dose 
is  added  to  the  bacteria  variety  that  is  to  be  tested  with  an  amount  of  serum 
slightly  below  0.1  cc,  which  is  taken  from  an  animal  markedly  immunized 
against  enteric  fever,  the  entire  amount  being  injected  into  the  peritoneum  of  a 
guinea-pig.  In  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  in  the  exudate,  which  is  taken  by 
means  of  glass  capillary  tubes  from  the  al)dominal  cavity,  the  previously 
described  dissolution  of  the  bacteria  into  granules  is  shown,  we  are  dealing 
with  true  typhoid  bacilli.  • 

A  second  reaction,  much  more  simple  and,  therefore,  generally  practiced, 
and  which  is  of  marked  differentio-diagnostic  importance,  depends  upon  the 
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phenomenon  Jot  agglutination,  Gniber  having  given  it  this  name.  The 
serum  of  animals  that  have  been  immunized  against  enteric  fever,  and  also  of 
human  beings  that  have  recovered  from  typhoid  (and  in  this  way  have 
acquired  immunity),  act  in  a  small  quantity  of  a  typhoid  bouillon  culture  in 
a  peculiar  manner:  The  bacteria  become  immotile,  collect  in  clumps  and 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  test  tube  as  a  flocculent  precipitate,  whereas  the  fluid 
above  remains  clear.  This  reaction  of  the  immune  serum,  which  was  pre- 
viously described  by  various  authors,  especially  Bordet,  without,  however, 
having  appreciated  it  correctly,  was  minutely  studied  by  Gruber  and  Durham, 
somewhat  later  by  R.  Pfeiffer  and  his  pupils.  The  agglutination  test  is  usually 
employed  in  the  manner  that  to  a  twenty-four-hour  old  bouillon  culture  a  cer- 
tain quantity  (see  below)  of  typhoid  immune  serum  is  added  and  this  placed 
in  an  incubation  oven  at  37°  C. ;  the  beginning  of  the  reaction  is  designated  by 
the  formation  of  the  smallest  granules  and  flakes  in  the  previously  uniformly 
turbid  bouillon,  and  in  the  continuance  of  the  process,  the  bouillon  clears  more 
and  more,  the  flakes  become  more  dense  and  fall  to  the  bottom  until  finally 
the  clear  bouillon  is  found  above  the  flocculent  precipitate.  Agglutination  may 
also  be  well  followed  under  the  microscope:  In  a  hanging  drop,  the  pre- 
viously-acting motile  bacilli,  separated  from  one  another,  collect  in  heaps  or 
islands  in  which  tbey  become  absolutely  immotile. 

In  the  Gruber  reaction  the  quantitative  proportions  are  also  to  be  accurately 
noted,  as  the  serum  of  normal  animals  and  human  beings  shows  agglutinating 
properties.  But  normal  serum  at  most  agglutinizes  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
10  (i.e.,  upon  the  addition  of  1  drop  of  serum  to  10  drops  of  bouillon), 
usually  in  proportion  of  only  1  to  5  or  even  less  dilution ;  only  exceptionally 
in  human  beings  has  a  proportion  of  1  to  30  or  even  1  to  40  been  determined. 
The  agglutinating  power  of  normal  serum  of  rabbits,  horses,  and  donkeys 
varies  between  1  to  30  and  1  to  50;  the  serum  of  guinea-pigs  that  have  not 
been  previously  treated,  as  a  rule,  does  not  agglutinate  at  all.  The  senmi  of 
immunizcKl  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  agglutination  even  in  dilutions 
of  1  to  50,  1  to  T5,  1  to  100,  and  oven  much  beyond  this,  reaching  into  many 
thousands.  We  may,  therefore,  say:  If  a  bacterium  resembling  the  typhoid 
bacillus  does  not  show  agglutination  with  the  serum  of  an  animal  that  has 
been  highly  immunized  against  the  typlioid  bacilhis  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
1*0,  it  can  not  be  the  typhoid  bacillus.  If  the  reaction  results  positively,  this 
is  markedly  in  favor  of  it  being  the  typhoid  bacillus:  the  identity  only  becomes 
certain,  however,  if  agglutination  occurs  also  with  the  addition  of  the  immune 
serum  in  the  proi)ortion  of  1  to  50,  1  to  75,  and  1  to  100.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  determine  the  limit  of  the  agglutinating  power,  which  may  be  best  accom- 
plished microscopically;  the  determination  of  agglutination  at  1  to  100  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis. 

With  this  method,  a  relatively  simple,  easy  and  reliable  process  is  given 
for  the  differentiation  of  the  bacterium  coli  and  other  typhoid-like  bacilli  from 
the  typhoid  bacilli. 

Semm  BiairnoBiB  of  Enteric  ^Pever. — ^The  Grubor  reaction  has  been  still  further 
developed,  which  is  of  great  importance  for  clinical  diapnoslH.  Whereas  Grubor  looked 
upon  agglutination  as  an  immunity  reaction,  Widal  showed  that  in  man  at  least  it  was 
a  reaction  of  the  period  of  infection.    He  demonstrated  that  the  blood  serum  of  enteric 
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fever  patients,  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  of  the 
disease,  shows  in  a  pronounced  manner  the  agglutination  phenomenon  with  typhoid 
bacilli  even  in  great  dilution.  The  serum  of  healthy  persons  or  those  affected  by  other 
diseases — according  to  Widal  and  Sicard — does  not  agglutinate  at  all  or  only  in  propor- 
tions of  1  to  10,  rarely  1  to  20,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  a  greater  dilution,  1  to  50. 
The  serum  of  typhoid  patients  agglutinates  in  dilution  of  1  to  50,  1  to  100,  up  to  1  to 
1,000,  1  to  3,000,  and  even  up  to  1  to  5,000.  In  one  case  Widal  showed  an  agglutination 
in  a  proportion  of  1  to  20,000.  Widal  and  Sicard  advise  looking  upon  reactions  varying 
between  1  to  10  and  1  to  50  as  suspicioixs  of  enteric  fever,  and  to  repeat  the  test  in 
the  next  few  days.  The  proportion  of  1  to  50,  however,  in  their  opinion,  is  sufficient 
to  decide  a  positive  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever.  The  property  of  agglutination  appears, 
after  W^idal's  investigations,  to  occur  in  the  serum  of  typhoid  patients  about  the  seventh 
day,  in  some  cases  later,  in  a  few  even  sooner. 

The  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Gruber- Widal  reaction,  its  intensity  and  duration, 
above  all,  its  occurrence  in  affections  that  are  not  typhoid,  has  since  then  been  investi- 
gated by  numerous  authors  in  thousands  of  cases.  It  is  impossible  to  name  here  any 
but  the  most  important  of  the  many  points  determined  in  this  field.  The  results  may 
be  mentioned  in  the  following:  The  reaction  is  peculiar  to  enteric  fever,  it  does  not  occur 
in  healthy  individuals,  nor  in  other  diseases.  However,  the  quantitative  proportion  is 
alone  determining — only  in  dilutions  of  over  1  to  50  is  the  positive  result  a  proof  of 
typhoid;  values  of  1  to  10  and  1  to  20  prove  nothing — and  also  the  rapidity  of  the 
appearance  of  the  reaction  deserves  recognition.  Tlie  rapid  appearance  of  the  reaction 
is  especially  diagnostic:  If  the  bacteria  after  the  addition  of  serum  (under  the  micro- 
scope )  become  immotile  at  once,  if  they  clump  together  immediately  in  a  heap,  a  greater 
dilution,  above  1  to  75  or  1  to  100,  is  unnecessary.  The  positive  result  of  the  agglutina- 
tion test  applied  in  this  manner  is  absolutely  diagnostic.  The  agglutinating  property 
of  the  serum  does  not  occur  so  frequently  as  Widal  assumed,  only  in  a  small  number  of 
cases  can  it  be  noted  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  disease,  usually  only  in 
the  second  week  of  the  disease,  between  the  seventh  and  the  tenth  day,  does  the  reaction 
appear.  The  negative  reaction  in  the  first  week,  therefore,  is  not  against  the  diagnosis 
of  enteric  fever.  Ck>nclusive — even  though  of  great  importance — is  not  even  the  nega- 
tive result  during  a  later  period,  as  in  rare  cases  the  agglutinating  property  of  the 
serum  only  shows  itself  during  the  third  or  fourth  week  or  even  during  the  period  of 
convalescence.  Such  cases  have  been  noted  repeatedly ;  Curschmann  i  observed  it  twice, 
and  also  Liebermeister  reports  a  case  (compare  page  20) ;  a  case  of  Schumacher ,2 
which  terminated  fatally,  neither  intra- vitam  nor  post  mortem,  showed  the  Gruber- Widal 
reaction.  These  cases  are  rare;  they  belong,  according  to  Curschmann,  to  the  "greatest 
exceptions,''  but  the- literature  contains  quite  a  number  of  them.  In  judging  the  positive 
results  of  the  reaction  another  factor  is  to  be  considered,  its  duration  after  enteric 
fever  has  nm  its  course.  Widenmann  a  examined  67  cases,  from  a  quarter  of  a  year  to 
forty- five  years  after  an  attack  of  enteric  fever,  in  49  cases  agglutination  was  absent,  and 
Widenmann  propounds  the  law,  that  the  Gruber-Widal  reaction  disappears  one  year  after 
enteric  fever  has  run  its  course;  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  still  present,  it  is  absent 
in  the  dilution  of  1  to  100  or  only  occurs  after  several  hours,  and  then  not  very  com- 
pletely. But  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  not  few;  Widenmann  determined  the  reaction 
in  his  cases  once  after  seven,  ten,  eighteen,  twenty-one,  and  even  after  twenty-seven  and 
thirty  years.  A  positive  reaction,  therefore,  in  a  suspected  febrile  case,  may  be  due 
to  a  previous  typhoid,  and  not  due  to  the  disease  in  question.  Usually  the  history  will 
protect  us  here;  but  we  dare  not  undervalue  this  source  of  error,  all  the  more,  as  it  has 
been  determined  that  even  a  very  mild  attack  of  enteric  fever  which  may  not  even  have 
been  recognized  as  such,  but  designated  as  a  "  status  gastricus,"  may  be  combined  with  a 
decided  and  long-continuing  agglutination. 

Regarding  the  property  of  the  agglutinizing  substances  and  the  nature  of  agglutina- 
tion, we  are  as  yet  not  clear.  Gruber's  view,  that  the  power  of  agglutination  occurs 
with  immunity,  has  been  shown  to  be  untenable.    The  property  of  agglutination  has  been 


»  Loc,  cit.,  p.  406. 

s  Zeitflchr.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  xxx,  p.  364. 

s  Charit6-Annalen,  xxv  u.  Deutsche  MilitJlr&rztl.   Zeitschr.,  1001,  No.  1  und  2. 
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shown  to  occur  very  early,  once  U|M)n  the  second  day  of  the  disease,  therefore  at  a  period 
when  there  coiihi  Iw  no  (juestion  of  inimunit}'.  It  has  been  determined  that  relap?4€8  are 
just  as  fretjucnt  with  a  marked  as  with  a  weak  property  of  agglutination  (TobiesenJ 
and  others).  But  also  against  Widal's  opinion,  that  agglutination  is  an  expression  of 
the  infection,  many  exceptions  may  Imj  taken.  The  severity  of  the  infection  is  not  parallel 
to  the  power  of  the  agglutination  reaction,  in  the  agglutination  curve  of  one  and  the 
same  individual,  inside  of  twenty-four  hours,  marked  variations  occur  (Pamart)  ;  above 
all,  severe  lethal  cases,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  may  occur  without  giving  the 
reaction.  All  these  conditions  influence  the  diagnostic  importance  of  the  Gruber-Widal 
reaction,  th(»  negative  result  of  which  in  the  individual  case  must  be  judged  with 
caution.  With  a  positive  result,  however,  in  the  above-mentioned  sense,  it  unquestion- 
ably has  great  dia«rnostic  value  and  signifies  a  universal,  generally  recognized  enrich- 
ment of  our  diagnostic  methods.2 

The  significance  of  the  Pfeiffer  and  the  Widal-G ruber  reaction  is — ^apart 
from  the  previously  described  praetico-diagnostic  value — ^an  extraordinary  one. 
'^I'hese  methods  alone  have  made  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  typhoid  bacillus 
is  different  from  all  other  similar  micro-organisms,  that  it  is  a  specific  bac- 
terium, and  that  enteric  fever  is  in  a  characteristic  specific  relation  to  it.  The 
question  propounded  above,  whether  it  is  proven  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  is 
the  exciting  cause  of  enteric  fever,  we  may  positively  answer  in  the  affirmative. 


PREDISPOSING  CAUSES 

It  still  remains  to  discuss  those  etiological  factors  besides  the  bacillus, 
which  play  a  ])art  in  typlioid  fever.  It  is  true  of  enteric  fever,  as  of  other 
intVctious  diseases,  that  the  taking  up  of  the  germs  is  not  synonymous  with 
infection;  especial  ])T'edisposing  factors  which  favor  the  development  of  the 
disease  must  he  added. 

A  ])redisp()sition  as  regards  locality  can  no  longer  be  assumed  for  enteric 
fever.  'J'he  <lisease  occurs  all  ovc^r  the  world  with  about  a  like  frequency.  If 
some  districts  an^  relatively  free  or  ev(^n  without  (»nterie  fever,  others  showing 
greater  typhoid  morbidity,  it  is  still  unjustifiable  to  speak  of  typhoid  immunity 
and  typhoid  districts;  the  denseness  of  the  ])0])ulation  and  the  conditions  of 
intor-communieation  of  the  districts  in  question,  their  better  or  poorer  hygienic 
con<litions,  ex])lain  the  variation  in  the  prevalence  of  the  affection  in  a  suffi- 
cient manner,  without  there  being  a  necessity  to  attach  any  special  importance, 
in  the  sensc^  of  the  local  theory  of  Pettcnkofer,  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
ground  and  the  ground-water. 

A  certain  predisposition,  however,  in  regard  to  time,  the  influence  of  the 
season  of  the  year  upon  the  fre<piency  of  enteric  fever,  cannot  be  denied.     The 


1  Zcils(  hr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  liK)!,  \U\.  xliii.  Heft  i. 

-  Th(»  a<rf;lutJnation  test  is  jil>o  of  use  to  the  prartitionor  who  is  not  in  possession 
of  a  laboratory,  [is  lljc  ))l()oii,  if  taken  sterile  and  saved  (at  host  in  an  inoculation  tube, 
wliieli  may  tlun  Im*  closed  i  ,  may  1h»  sent  to  some  distance  for  examination.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  fn^sh  hlood ;  after  dissolving  the  dried  blood 
in  a  measured  (jiiantity  of  a  phy.siolojjfical  salt  solution  the  ajjjiflutination  test  may  be 
tried  in  the  usual  manner.  The  l>l<x)d  is  taken  with  a  syringe  from  a  vein  of  the  arm 
or  by  a  wet  cup.  Tn  private  practice,  especially  if  the  investigation  is  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  it  is  sullicient  to  take  about  20  drops  of  blood  from  the  lobe 
of  the  oar  or  the  tip  of  the  finger. 
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malady  is  much  more  frequent  in  autumn  than  in  spring;  the  months  from 

August  to  October  in  general  are  those  which  show  the  greatest  number  of 

cases  of  the  entire  year;  the  months  from  March  to  May  are  the  ones  in  which 

the  least  number  of  cases  occurs.     This  has  to  do  with  climatic  influences; 

which  factors  of  the  climate  however,  are  peculiarly  active  has  not  been  clearly 

determined.    Many  experiences  are  in  favor  of  the  dryness  and  heat  of  the 

summer  showing  an  increased  frequency  of  the  affection  in  the  following 

autumn.    On  the  other  hand,  marked  rains  are  frequently  brought  into  relation 

with  the  distribution  and  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  disease.     Principally, 

obsenrations  of  this  kind  were  the  support  of  the  ground-water  theory.    They 

may  be  partly  explained  even  without  this — prolonged  rains  and  inundations 

(melting  of  snow)  which  carry  faecal  matter  containing  germs  into  the  earth, 

conveying  them  into  wells  and  into  the  water-supply — partly  the  conditions 

cannot  be  explained. 

Regarding  the  influence  of  age,  youth,  the  years  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five 
arc  especially  predisposing.  Above  and  below  this  age,  the  number  of  cases 
rapidly  diminishes ;  in  the  first  year  of  life  enteric  fever  is  very  rare,  the  same 
is  true  after  the  fiftieth  year  of  life;  no  age  is  entirely  free.  Both  sexes  are 
liable  to  the  same  extent ;  that  enteric  fever  is  more  frequent  in  the  male  sex 
has  been  proven  by  statistics,  as  has  also  the  formerly  assumed  view,  that 
enteric  fever  is  more  severe  in  the  female.  Some  occupations  predispose  to 
enteric  fever — and  this  may  perhaps  explain  the  occurrence  in  greater  frequency 
in  one  or  the  other  sex,  which  may  result  in  the  preference  for  one  or  the 
other  sex — there  should  be  mentioned  laundresses,  laborers,  canal-workers,  sea- 
men, etc.  The  occupation  of  nurse  I  need  fortunately  not  mention.  In  our 
hygienically  instituted  and  well-conducted  hospitals  the  nurses  are  not  attacked 
by  enteric  fever  any  more  often  than  the  other  occupants  of  the  wards;  no 
mention  is  made  to-day  of  the  formerly  so  notorious  nosocomial  typhoid.  Of 
an  especial  constitutional  predisposition,  little  has  been  noted.  Well  nour- 
ished, strong  individuals  are  attacked  as  frequently,  even  with  more  frequency, 
than  thin,  poorly  nourished  individuals.  Over-exertion  of  a  bodily  or  a  mental 
nature,  overwork,  anxiety,  sorrow,  appear  to  increase  the  susceptibility  to 
enteric  fever.  A  connection  between  refrigeration  and  similar  conditions  has 
not  been  proven  nor  is  this  possible;  enteric  fever  has  no  special  connection 
with  any  other  infectious  disease.  In  well-developed  tuberculosis,  enteric 
fever  occurs  only  exceptionally — cachectic  individuals  are  but  very  slightly 
predisposed  to  enteric  fever;  tuberculosis,  however,  does  not  by  any  means 
exclude  enteric  fever — in  an  incipient  tuberculosis,  enteric  fever  is  not  so  rare ; 
phthisis,  which  has  been  latent  up  to  that  time,  becomes  manifest  by  an  attack 
of  enteric  fever  and  runs  a  rapid  course. 

The  puerperium  and  the  period  of  lactation,  as  well  as  pregnancy,  are  said 
to  convey  a  certain  protection  against  typhoid.  This  cannot  be  proven  as 
regards  pregnancy.  Pregnant  women,  although  not  attacked  more  frequently, 
arc  by  no  means  more  rarely  affected  l)y  enteric  fever  than  are  other  women. 
In  the  majority  of  these  cases  typhoid  causes  abortion,  or  premature 
birth.  Infection  of  the  fetus  has  been  bacteriologically  demonstrated  in  some 
few  cases;  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  this  is  the  rule. 

The  only  protection  against  enteric  fever,  which  has  been  determined 
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with  certainty,  is  conveyed  by  recovery  from  the  disease  itself.  Enteric  fever 
must  be  counted  among  those  infectious  diseases  that  confer  immunity.  But 
this  protection  is  not  absolute,  at  least  not  for  an  unlimited  time.  Second 
attacks  occur — Curschmann  determined  it  thus  54  times  (2.4  per  cent.)  in 
1,888  cases — even  a  third  attack,  and  more  frequently  than  this  even,  though 
rarely,  have  been  observed. 


II.    DIAGNOSIS   AND   PROGNOSIS   OF  ENTERIC   FEVER 

By  C.  LIEBERMEISTER,  Tubingen 

DIAGNOSIS 

The  conception  and  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever  have  undergone  great  changes 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  The  expression  typhus  (rv^)  originally 
signified  smoke,  vapor,  then  also  a  befogged  condition  of  the  senses.  The 
expression  was  principally  used  in  certain  cases  of  disease  in  which  the  severe, 
depressed  condition  of  the  psychical  functions  was  a  conspicuous  symptom. 
Although  in  the  Hippocratic  writings  a  number  of  different  conditions  were 
designated  by  the  name  typhus,  this  very  descriptive  name,  which  portrays  the 
symptoms  so  accurately,  was  never  in  general  use  among  the  ancient  physicians. 
As  a  designation  for  a  special  group  of  affections,  the  name  typhus  was  intro- 
duced into  pathology  by  Boissier  de  Sauvages,^  and  he  described  special 
varieties  such  as  typhus  carcerum,  nervosus,  comatosus,  castrensis,  icterodes 
(yellow  fever),  etc.  With  this  also  a  typhus  hysterico-verminosus  and  a 
typhus  exhaustorum  and,  finally,  even  certain  intoxications,  as  varieties  of 
typhus.  In  a  similar  originally  purely  symptomatic  sense,  the  name  typhus 
gradually  came  into  general  use,  in  that  primarily  such  cases  of  disease  were 
included  in  which  a  well-developed  status  typhosus  was  noted,  and  not  only 
then  if  a  symptom-complex  which  we  now  designate  as  typhus,  was  present, 
but  also  if  pneumonia,  variola,  scarlatina,  pyemia,  puerperal  fever,  uremia, 
etc.,  were  the  underlying  conditions.  By  others  the  conception  was  somewhat 
more  limited,  and  principally  diseases  were  included  which  were  previously 
designated  as  febris  nervosa,  maligna,  continua,  putrida  ardens,  pestilens, 
bellica,  castrensis,  petechialis,  etc.  The  milder  cases  which  are  at  present 
designated  as  typhus,  in  which  the  peculiar  "  typhoid  "  symptoms  were  not 
developed,  were  not  counted  as  typhus,  but  were  designated  by  another  name, 
as,  fpr  example,  febris  simplex,  gastrica,  mucosa,  biliosa,  continua,  non 
putrida,  etc. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  domination  of  a  pathologico-anatomical  stand- 
point, it  was  attempted  to  erect  an  anatomical,  uniform,  morbid  picture  under 
the  conception  of  typhus.  Previously  even  to  this,  the  intestinal  affection  had 
been  described  as  an  isolated  finding,  being  more  or  less  accurately  described ; 
there  was  noted  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  with  increasing  fre- 


1 F.  Boiaaier  de  Sauvagea,  NoBologia  methodica,  T.  I.  Amstelod.,  1768. 
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quency,  and  especially  in  France  (A.  Petit  and  Serres,  Broussais,  Bretonneau), 
in  numerous  cases  a  conspicuous  and  characteristic  lesion  in  the  ileum  and 
mesenteric  glands,  and  epidemics  appeared,  in  which  all  cases  upon  which  an 
autopsy  was  held,  showed  these  pathological  changes  exclusively.  Upon  the 
basis  of  this,  it  was  believed  to  be  justifiable  to  regard  this  finding  as  character- 
istic of  typhus  and  to  assume  that  the  disease  was  a  local  affection  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  a  gastro-enteritis,  enteritis  foUicularis,  dothien  enteritis, 
furunculosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  as*  an  enanthema  in 
contrast  to  the  acute  exanthemata.  Simultaneously,  other  cases  were  observed 
which  could  not  be  differentiated  symptomatologically  from  the  previously 
mentioned  ones  in  which,  however,  the  intestinal  lesion  was  not  present;  this 
condition  arose,  especially  in  England,  quite  constantly,  marked  epidemics 
occurring,  whereas  under  circumstances,  typhus  occurred  simultaneously  with 
and  ^without  intestinal  ulceration.  Only  with  great  diflSculty  were  the 
French  and  English  physicians  able  to  decide  that  their  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion were  different.  Gradually  several  varieties  of  typhus  were  set  up,  which 
were  to  be  differentiated  by  the  various  local  affections  and  which  were  desig- 
nated as  abdominal  typhus,  cerebral  typhus,  pneumo-typhus,  laryngo-typhus, 
exanthematic  typhus,  etc.  With  this,  some  few  physicians  recognized  these 
diverse  varieties  as  actually  different  diseases,  whereas  the  majority  only 
looked  upon  the  anatomical  findings  as  a  difference  of  localization  of  one  and 
the  same  general  affection. 

These  points  of  view  were  completely  changed  when  the  etiological  princi- 
ple of  division  was  gradually  accepted  for  the  infectious  diseases.  To  decide 
the  question  of  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  typhus  forms,  it  was  no 
longer  conclusive  to  find  a  similarity  or  difference  in  the  symptoms  or  in  the 
pathologico-anatomical  findings;  these  connections  were  only  of  secondary 
importance.  The  etiology  alone  was  decisive,  and  all  other  factors  only,  in  so 
far  as  they  offered  evidence  of  agreement  with  or  difference  from  the  etiology. 
The  question  had  now  to  be  formulated  as  follows:  Does  the  same  causative 
factor  give  rise  to  all  forms  of  typhus,  which  may  constitute  itself  differently 
under  varying  circumstances,  showing  another  localization  ?  Or  do  the  various 
forms  depend  upon  the  action  of  specifically  different  pathogenic  agents? 
This  question  was  decided,  with  complete  certainty  against  the  believers  of 
the  unity  and  in  favor  of  those  that  assumed  different  causative  factors.  It 
was  shown,  and  is  to-day  generally  acknowledged,  that  among  the  affections 
which  were  grouped  together  as  typhus,  at  least  three  specifically  different 
diseases  could  be  recognized,  of  which  each  one  depended  upon  a  special  patho- 
genic agent.  These  diseases  are  typhus  fever  (exanthematic  typhus),  enteric 
fever  (typhoid,  abdominal  typhus),  and  relapsing  fever  (febris  recurrens). 
Repeatedly  during  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century,  the  non-identity  of 
the  various  forms  of  typhus  was  maintained;  it  was  particularly  William 
Jenner  *  in  England,  and  Griesinger  ^  in  Germany,  who  were  the  pioneers  of 


I  W.  Jenner,  On  the  Identity  or  Non-identity  of  the  Specific  Cause  of  Typhoid,  Typhus 
and  Relapfling  Fever.  Med.-chirurg.  Transact.,  vol.  xxxiii,  150,  p.  23. — Lectures  on  the 
Acute  Rpeoific  Diseases.     Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1853,  March  5,  rt  scq. 

»  (Jrietinger,  Infectionskrankheiten.  In  Virchow's  Handbuch  d.  spec.  Path.  u.  Ther., 
ErUngen,  1857,  p.  118  ff.,  2te.  Aufl.,  1864,  p.  145  ff. 
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this  view  and  they  are  most  responsible  for  having  brought  the  specific  differ- 
ence of  these  affections  into  general  notice.  In  France,  the  Crimean  war,  in 
which  the  French  physicians  had  an  opportunity  for  becoming  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  typhus  fever  (typhus  exanthematicus),  was  decisive  for  its 
separation  from  typhoid  fever  (abdominal  typhus). 

An  entirely  new  classification  of  diseases  arose,  in  carrying  out  this  etio- 
logical principle  of  division.  The  severe  forms  of  febris  nervosa,  maligna, 
putrida,  could  no  more  be  looked  upon  as  identical,  but  were  recognized  as 
belonging  to  different  affections.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mild  forms  of 
continua  simplex  or  febris  gastrica,  which  frequently  showed  no  suspicion  of 
typhoid  phenomena,  in  so  far,  as  they  were  produced  by  the  same  pathogenic 
agent,  were  looked  upon  as  identical  with  the  severest  typhoid  affections,  and 
were  placed  with  the  varieties  of  typhoid.  Finally,  the  discovery  of  the  specific 
cause  of  enteric  fever  followed,  which  justified  the  recognition  of  the  etiologic 
principle  of  division  as  correct. 

As  a  result  of  this  progress,  the  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever  is  placed  upon 
an  entirely  different  footing.  We  are  concerned  no  longer  with  recognizing  a 
distinct  symptom-complex  and  in  designating  it  correctly,  or  in  drawing  con- 
clusions from  the  symptoms,  or  the  presence  of  certain  pathologico-anatomical 
changes;  it  is  our  duty  to  determine  whether,  in  the  special  instance,  the 
morbid  phenomena  which  are  present  are  due  to  the  specific  pathogenic  agent 
that  gives  rise  to  enteric  fever. 

This  condition  can  most  certainly  be  determined  by  the  demonstration  of 
typhoid  bacilli  in  the  body  of  the  sick  or  in  his  dejecta.  In  fact,  in  doubtful 
cases,  this  demonstration  is  of  conclusive  importance.  The  bacilli  may  be 
found  in  the  fecal  evacuations  of  the  sick,  in  the  blood,  especially  that  taken 
from  the  spleen,  in  the  eruption,  in  the  urine,  and,  in  cases  which  run  a  fatal 
course,  also  in  the  specific  pathological  products  of  the  intestine,  the  mesenteric 
glands  and  in  other  organs.  But  this  proof  is  not  very  easy,  and  the  differen- 
tiation from  other  bacilli,  especially  of  certain  forms  of  the  bacterium  coli, 
is  difficult;  *  great  practice  is  required  in  bacteriological  methods  and,  for  the 
most  part,  a  longer  observation  of  the  cultures  is  necessary.  For  this  reason, 
in  ordinary  practice  this  method  of  investigation  will  hardly  become  so  general 
and  so  conclusive  as  the  examination  for  tubercle  bacilli  in  tuberculosis. 

Of  great  importance  in  diagnosis  is  the  agglutination  test  of  Gruber  and 
Widal,'  which  depends  u])on  the  propiTty  of  the  blood  serum  of  typhoid 
patients,  added  to  a  fresh  bouillon  culture  of  bacilli  to  produce  an  agglutina- 
tion of  the  bacilli,  so  that  they  collect  in  small  masses  and  sink  as  a 
flocculent  precipitate.  It  must  be  noted,  that  the  reaction  is  only  then  de- 
cisive, if  agglutination  occurs  upon  the  addition  of  a  greatly  diluted  serum 
(1  to  50  or  1  to  100),  that  the  reaction  does  not  occur  at  the  onset  of 
enteric  fever  but  only  during  the  course  of  the  second  week  of  the  disease, 
and  that  the  serum  of  persons  that  have  recovered  from  a  previous  attack 
of  enteric  fever  may  also  cause  agglutination,  even  if  they  are  not  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever  at  the  time  at  which  the  test  is  made.  In  some  few 
cases,  even  in  unquestioned  enteric  fever,  the  reaction  does  not  occur.     It 


1  Compare  p.  16.  *  Compare  p.  15. 
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occurred  in  the  clinic  at  Tubingen,  that  the  agglutination  test  was  negative 
in  the  entire  course  of  the  affection  of  a  patient  who  died  during  the  third  week 
of  the  disease,  who  showed  the  most  pronounced  phenomena  of  enteric  fever, 
and  at  the  post-mortem,  the  characteristic  changes  were  found  in  the  intestine 
and  in  the  other  organs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blood  of  unquestioned  enteric 
fever  patients  has  been  utilized  to  recognize  questionable  bacilli  as  typhoid 
bacilli  by  their  property  of  agglutination.  The  agglutination  test  is  frequently 
of  decisive  importance  in  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  but  feebly  developed, 
or  in  which  the  differential  diagnosis,  from  other  severe  maladies,  gives  rise 
to  difficulty.  In  general  practice,  the  test  will  only  be  utilized  to  a  limited 
extent,  for  the  reason  that  the  practitioner,  as  a  rule,  is  not  in  possession  of 
fresh  cultures  of  typhoid  bacilli.* 

The  so-called  diazo-reaction  of  the  urine,  which  for  a  time  was  believed  to 
be  a  diagnostic  aid,  has  but  slight  importance,  as  it  is  occasionally  absent  in 
well-developed  enteric  fever  and  is  present  in  many  other  febrile  diseases. 

For  this  reason,  the  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever  in  general  practice,  even 
after  the  discovery  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  depends  upon  the  same  aids  which 
were  formerly  in  use,  namely,  the  careful  observation  and  examination  of  the 
patient.  Th&  value  of  individual  morbid  phenomena,  signs,  and  symptoms 
have  undergone  changes,  however,  in  various  directions ;  this  is  especially  the 
case  and  to  a  marked  extent,  regarding  the  symptom-complex,  which  has  given 
it  the  name  of  "typhoid." 

At  present  we  still  speak  of  a  status  typhosus  if  a  patient  shows  marked 
involvement  of  the  sensorium,  if  muttering  delirium  is  present,  accompanied 
with  subsultus  tendinum  and  carphologia,  or  a  soporous  condition  without 
actual  sleep  is  present,  from  which  the  patient  can  only  be  aroused  by  energetic 
measures,  such  as  the  production  of  pain,  etc.,  only  retaining  consciousness 
transitorily;  usually,  to  the  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  also  added  other 
phenomena,  such  as  a  dry  and  fissured  condition  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  a 
fuliginous  coating  of  the  lips,  tongue  and  gums.  This  is  particularly  the 
condition  to  which  the  older  physicians  gave  the  name  of  febris  nervosa  stupida 
s.  torpida.  This  condition  arises  in  enteric  fever,  with  high  continued  fever, 
particularly  if  this  symptom  is  treated  improperly  or  not  at  all.  In  hospital 
practice  we  see  it  occasionally  in  patients  who  only  come  under  treatment  at 
a  far  advanced  stage  of  the  affection ;  but  it  is  also  noted  in  severe  cases  of  the 
acute  exanthemata  and  especially  in  exanthematous  typhus  (typhus  fever), 
further,  in  relapsing  fever,  in  pneumonia,  in  severe  malarial  fevers,  in  plague 
and  in  other  severe  febrile  diseases,  and,  finally,  also  in  some  acute  cases  of 
poisoning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  absent  in  the  milder  forms  of  enteric 
fever,  and  also,  as  a  rule,  in  the  severe  cases,  if  they  have  been  properly  treated 
from  the  onset.  This  symptom-complex,  therefore,  which  was  formerly  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important  one,  has  lost  its  significance,  especially  in  the 
diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever.  But  it  is  not  entirely  without  some  diagnostic 
value.  In  cases  in  which  a  status  typhosus  is  present,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  patient  has  been  subjected  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  a  high  continued 
fever  or  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  severe  intoxication. 


I  Compare  the  note  p.  16. 
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In  the  majority  of  cases,  in  practice,  we  must  do  without  the  determination 
of  typhoid  bacilli,  nor  have  we  pathognomonic  symptoms  at  our  command ;  in 
cases  that  are  at  all  developed  the  diagnosis  can  still  be  made  without  difficulty. 
This  is,  however,  only  true  with  the  proviso,  that  the  individual  case  is  ex- 
amined carefully  and  can  be  accurately  observed.  If  this  is  not  possible,  for 
example,  if  a  patient  suffering  from  a  well-advanced  affection  is  seen  but  once 
and  a  reliable  report  of  the  previous  course  of  the  affection  cannot  be  obtained, 
a  positive  diagnosis  may  be  difficult  or  even  impossible,  provided  the  demon- 
stration of  the  specific  bacilli  is  not  possible  or  the  agglutination  test  cannot 
be  made.  In  the  undeveloped  cases  of  typhus  abdominalis  levis  frequently  the 
diagnosis  can  be  made  without  difficulty;  but  there  are  individual  cases  in 
which  doubt  remains,  especially  the  differentiation  from  other  forms  of  infec- 
tions, gastric  and  intestinal  catarrhs,  and  this  may  only  become  possible  by  the 
demonstration  of  bacilli  or  by  the  agglutination  test.  In  general,  as  is  trtie  in 
all  diseases,  the  diagnosis  is  less  facilitated  by  the  search  for  individual  symp- 
toms, which  may  save  the  physician  a  careful  examination  and  if  possible 
render  reflection  unnecessary,  or  by  the  enunciation  of  individual  dogmatic 
rules  which  the  inexperienced  do  not  understand  how  to  utilize,  whereas  the 
practiced  physician  does  not  need  them,  than  by  the  endeavor  to  separate  the 
necessary  from  the  unnecessary,  the  important  from  the  unimportant,  to 
differentiate  frequent  phenomena  from  rare;  in  general,  by  a  study  of  the 
morbid  process  in  which  the  memory  is  burdened  less  than  the  recognition  of 
the  connection  of  the  individual  phenomena  as  far  as  is  possible.  In  the 
individual  case  careful  examination  and  observation  is  the  most  certain  method 
in  protecting  us  from  mistakes. 

Among  the  conditions  which  determine  the  diagnosis,  primarily  the  course 
of  the  disease  must  be  considered :  Gradual  onset  with  a  prodromal  stage,  slow 
and  gradual  rise  of  the  fever,  long-continuing  febris  continua  with  moderate 
morning  remissions,  finally,  a  transition  into  an  intermittent  febrile  stage. 
In  cases  which  have  not  been  observed  from  the  onset  or  that  have  not  received 
treatment,  a  well-developed  status  typhosus  may  be  of  importance,  as  it  points 
to  the  fact,  that  for  some  time  a  high  degree  of  fever  has  been  present.  In 
regard  to  the  course  of  the  fever  in  the  individual  case,  numerous  varieties  may 
occur,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  fever  curve  is  characteristic.  Only  exceptionally, 
does  it  occur  that  the  disease  begins  suddenly,  the  fever  following  a  chill, 
rising  rapidly  and  attaining  high  rangers;  such  cases  usually  take  a  short 
abortive  course,  but  this  must  not  be  counted  upon  with  certainty,  as  occa- 
sionally a  prolonged  and  severe  course  of  the  affection  may  also  follow. 

Of  a  special  importance  in  diagnosis  are  the  abdominal  symptoms,  the 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  the  eruption.  Of  these  phenomena,  any  one 
may  be  absent  or  escape  observation,  without  on  this  account  excluding  enteric 
fever;  the  greater  the  number  of  these  symptoms  present,  the  more  certain  is 
the  diagnosis.  It  hardly  need  be  mentioned  that  these  individual  symptoms, 
especially  abdominal  disturbance  or  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  or  even  an 
eruption  resembling  the  roseola  of  typhoid  fever,  may  also  be  due  to  other 
causes,  and  for  this  reason,  in  the  utilization  of  these  phenomena,  a  certain 
amount  of  caution  is  necessarv. 

The  abdominal  symptoms  are  due  to  the  changes  which  occur  particularly 
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in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum.  In  the  majority  of  cases  diarrhea  is  present, 
with  fluid  "  pea-soup-like  stools."  Upon  standing  these  stools  develop  layers. 
It  may,  however,  also  occur,  that  the  fluids  exuded  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
small  intestine  become  reabsorbed  in  the  large  intestine,  and  then  the  diarrhea 
may  be  absent  temporarily,  or  even  during  the  entire  course  of  the  affection. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that,  upon  pressure  a  palpable  and 
often  audible  gurgling  may  be  produced  in  the  ileo-cecal  region,  proving  the 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  fluid  in  the  ileum.  Further,  there  is  sensitive- 
ness upon  pressure  in  the  ileo-cecal  region.  The  belly  is  tympanitic  and, 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  a  milder  or  severer  degree  of  meieorism  may 
be  present. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurs  during  the  first  week  and  continues  to  the 
termination  of  the  affection.  In  convalescence,  so  long  as  the  spleen  has  not 
returned  to  its  normal  size,  the  possibility  of  a  relapse  must  be  considered. 
The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  absent  exceedingly  rarely ;  perhaps  in  cases  in 
which  older  perisplenetic  adhesions  have  given  rise  to  a  very  firm  unyielding 
capsule,  these  having  enclosed  the  spleen,  this  may  happen.  It  occurs  more 
frequently  that,  as  the  result  of  marked  tympanites,  splenic  enlargement  can- 
not be  recognized. 

The  appearance  of  the  eruption  (roseola)  usually  begins  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  or  early  in  the  second  week.  It  consists  of  small  red  spots  which 
usually  are  somewhat  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  skin  (roseola  papulosa), 
disappearing  completely  upon  pressure  with  the  finger.  The  eruption  occurs 
in  repeated  crops,  it  is  noted  particularly  in  the  upper  abdominal  region,  upon 
the  chest  and  upon  the  back.  Only  in  the  fewest  cases  is  the  eruption  markedly 
distributed,  showing  many  papules;  usually  the  individual  crop  is  not  numer- 
ous ;  it  may  even  be  absent  entirely  or  so  slightly  developed  that  it  is  readily 
overlooked. 

The  demonstration  of  a  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance in  diagnosis;  it  is  frequently  present,  but  may  also  be  absent  in 
some  cases. 

The  condition  of  the  pulse  has  some  importance :  So  long  as  cardiac  weak- 
ness is  not  present,  the  pulse  frequency  is  less  than  in  most  other  diseases  that 
develop  a  similar  high  temperature.  Besides  this,  it  should  be  noted,  that 
usually  after  some  duration  of  the  fever,  the  radial  artery  is  soft  and  flaccid, 
easily  compressible,  and  that  dicrotisra  is  developed  markedly  enough  to  be 
recognized  even  by  the  unpracticed  finger.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that, 
whereas  in  other  febrile  diseases  the  number  of  the  white  corpuscles  is  often 
increased  above  the  normal,  in  uncomplicated  enteric  fever  usually  a  slight 
decrease  can  be  noted. 

It  is  essential,  in  order  to  determine  the  diagnosis  with  certainty,  to  ex- 
amine every  patient  carefully  and  to  exclude  all  diseases  which,  upon  super- 
ficial observation,  show  a  similar  clinical  picture.  In  omitting  to  examine  the 
thorax,  a  pneumonia  or  even  a  phthisis  florida  may  be  confused  with  enteric 
fever.  But,  even  upon  careful  examination  mistakes  are  possible.  Repeatedly 
cases  of  ptomain  poisoning  arising  simultaneously  in  large  numbers,  have 
been  looked  upon  as  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever.  The  differentiation  is  made 
by  the  etiology  and,  as  a  final  resource,  by  a  bacteriological  examination  and 
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by  the  agglutination  test.  The  differentiation  from  acute  miliary  tuberculosis 
appears  to  be  particularly  difficult,  and  there  are  practitioners  that  are  of  the 
opinion,  that  mistaking  one  disease  for  the  other,  can  scarcely  be  avoided,  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  This  may  be  true  for  those  who  lay  especial  stress,  in 
the  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever,  upon  the  status  typhosus  and  who  look  upon  the 
severe  cerebral  phenomena  in  a  tubercular  meningitis,  for  typhoid  symptoms. 
But,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  meningitis  is  present,  a  confusion  with 
enteric  fever  should  not  occur ;  it  will  not  escape  the  careful  observer  that  in 
such  cases  the  cerebral  phenomena  are  not  simply  due  to  the  fever  which  is 
present  or  that  which  has  preceded.  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  may  more 
readily  be  confounded  with  enteric  fever  in  those  rare  cases,  that  run  their 
course  with  a  high  and  long-lasting  type  of  continued  fever,  without  a  well- 
developed  meningitis,  and  in  which  the  typhoid  symptoms  present  are  only 
actually  dependent  upon  the  fever,  and  all  the  more  so  if,  as  the  result  of  an 
especial  localization  of  the  tuberculosis,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  abdomi- 
nal symptoms  are  present.  In  such  cases  a  conspicuously  irregular  course  of 
the  fever,  a  greater  frequency  of  the  pulse  from  the  onset  of  the  affection,  may 
be  suspicious.  Fre(|uently,  the  determination  of  an  old  tubercular  focus  or, 
in  well-developed  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  the  existence  of  conspicu- 
ously severe  and  well-distributed  phenomena  of  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi, 
with  especially  marked  dyspnea,  may  point  to  the  correct  diagnosis.  In  indi- 
vidual cases  the  ophthalmoscopic  proof  of  miliary  tuberculosis  in  the  choroid 
is  decisive.  On  the  other  hand,  a  well-developed  typical  eruption  would  de- 
cide in  favor  of  enteric  fever.  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  although 
very  rarely,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  appears  as  a  sequel  of  enteric  fever. 
Regarding  the  differentiation  from  typhus  fever,  besides  the  absence  of  the 
abdominal  symptoms,  the  rapid  rise  of  the  temperature  and  the  other  peculiari- 
ties, the  epidemic  conditions  are  determining.  At  the  onset  it  may  be  difficult 
to  recognize  the  prodromal  fever  from'  a  beginning  attack  of  variola,  or 
of  scarlatina,  or  of  an  insidiously  beginning  pneumonia;  usually,  however, 
the  differentiation  is  easy.  The  affection  may  be  further  confounded  with 
malaria,  influenza,  simple  and  epidemic  meningitis,  endocarditis,  especially 
with  malignant  endocarditis,  further  with  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  septico- 
pyemia in  its  various  forms,  especially  with  puerperal  fever,  further  with 
trichinosis,  anthrax,  even  with  uremia  and  other  morbid  conditions.  How  the 
differentiation  is  to  be  made  from  these  diseases,  does  not  require  explanation 
for  the  practiced  physician ;  only  the  general  remark  may  be  added  that  we  will 
be  the  better  guarded  from  mistakes,  here  as  elsewhere,  and  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, the  more  we  reflect  upon  the  possibility  of  error.  Especial  difficulties 
may  occur  in  rare  cases,  in  wliich  the  localization  of  the  exciting  factor  at  the 
onset,  occurs  in  the  lungs,  or  in  the  kidneys,  so  that  besides  the  symptoms  of  a 
pneumonia,  or  an  acute  nephritis,  the  phenomena  on  the  part  of  the  intestines 
are  less  prominent;  these  are  the  cases  which  have  been  aptly  designated 
pneumotyphoid  or  as  nephrotyphoid.  With  this  it  may  occur  that,  only  in  its 
further  course,  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  will  be  recognized. 

Of  secondary  importance  in  the  diagnosis  are  the  circumstances  which  a 
priori,  cause  the  presence  of  enteric  fever  to  be  more  or  less  likely.  Durinir  an 
epidemic  it  will  be  quite  proper  to  designate  an  affection  as  typhoid  fever 
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rather  than  at  other  periods  or  in  other  districts  in  which  enteric  fever  rarely 
occurs.  If  the  possibility  of  an  infection  with  the  typhoid  poison  cannot  be 
proven  in  a  patient,  the  objective  phenomena  must  be  very  clear  if  we  desire  to 
diagnosticate  enteric  fever ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  patient  comes  from  a  house 
in  which,  simultaneously  or  previously,  well-developed  cases  have  arisen,  the 
case  may  with  great  probability  be  designated  as  etiologically  identical  with 
typhoid  fever,  even  if  the  objective  phenomena  are  but  poorly  developed.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  case  of  an  aged  person,  a  tubercular  individual,  one  suffering  from 
cardiac  disease,  a  woman  well  advanced  in  pregnancy  or  one  in  the  puerperal 
condition,  again,  a  person  who  has  previously  passed  through  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever,  although  in  all  of  these  individuals  enteric  fever  may  occur,  the 
diagnosis  of  enteric  fever  will  be  made  less  readily  than  in  a  youthful 
individual. 

Finally,  in  certain  cases,  special  complications  or  sequels  which  are  particu- 
larly frequent  in  enteric  fever  may  be  a  support  to  the  diagnosis.  Epistaxis, 
for  example,  is  not  without  diagnostic  value.  In  a  later  stage,  intestinal 
hemorrhage,  perforation,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  various  complications 
on  the  part  of  the  lungs  may  be  important ;  protracted  convalescence,  the  bodily 
and  mental  weakness  which  is  of  long  duration,  alopecia,  etc.,  are  of  impor- 
tance. Naturally,  all  of  these  phenomena,  which  may  be  explained  in  various 
ways,  are  to  be  utilized  with  caution,  and  the  utmost  attempt  must  be  made, 
in  each  individual  case,  to  clearly  determine  what  has  been  proven  by  the 
individual  phenomena  or  has  become  likely.  In  cases  that  are  not  well  devel- 
oped, which  still  give  rise  to  doubt  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis,  it  may  be  that 
the  later  appearance  of  a  relapse,  in  which  more  distinct  symptoms  appear, 
will  unravel  the  nature  of  the  affection.  Certain  other  conditions  make  the 
presence  of  enteric  fever  improbable.  Among  these,  above  all,  may  be  men- 
tioned an  acute  nasal  catarrh  which,  according  to  experience,  docs  not  occur  in 
enteric  fever.  Herpes  labialis  vel  facialis  is  against  enteric  fever,  although 
not  with  absolute  certaintv.  On  the  other  hand,  stomatitis  and  a  catarrhal 
angina  are  comparatively  frequent  at  the  onset  of  enteric  fever. 

PROGNOSIS 

As  the  diagnosis,  so  also  has  the  prognosis  in  enteric  fever  undergone  not  a 
few  changes  in  the  last  half  of  the  previous  century.  The  older  physicians 
were  of  the  opinion,  that  prognosis  in  enteric  fever  was  almost  impossible. 
Their  principle  rule  consisted  in:  "  Spera  infestis,  metue  WHiundis."  In  fact, 
the  conditions  in  an  affection  which  shows  such  manifold  characters  upon 
which  the  prognosis  depends  are  so  varied,  that  for  this  reason  prognosis 
belongs  to  the  most  difficult  tests,  the  solution  resting  upon  the  correct 
weighing  of  very  numerous  circumstances.  Further,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
from  the  onset,  that  an  enteric  fever  patient,  even  with  a  favorable  course, 
is  in  greater  danger  than  a  healthy  person,  in  that  even  in  the  mildest 
etLBes  or  in  those  that  have  apparently  run  their  course,  severe  conditions 
may  arise  late  in  the  disease,  for  example,  perforation  of  the  bowel.  But 
the  physician  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  prophet:  he  is  not  expected  to  foresee 
the  unusual,  but  only  the  usual  conditions.     And  in  this  respect  the  better 
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insight  regarding  the  connection  of  the  various  phenomena^  which  we  have 
acquired  in  the  latest  times,  has  so  increased  the  certainty  of  prognosis  in 
enteric  fever,  that  in  direct  contrast  to  the  views  of  the  older  physicians  we 
may  say:  Among  the  acute  diseases,  that  are  dangerous  to  life,  there  is 
scarcely  any  other,  in  which  the  prognosis  may  be  determined  with  so  high 
a  degree  of  probability,  as  in  the  case  of  enteric  fever. 

Besides  the  severity  of  the  affection,  which  varies  greatly  in  the  special  case, 
of  great  importance  in  the  prognosis  is  the  individuality  of  the  patient,  as  his 
power  of  resistance  regarding  the  disease  depend^  upon  this.  Among  the 
special  conditions  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  there  are  some  few, 
the  influence  of  which  have  becqme  known  by  experience. 

First,  as  regards  the  age  of  the  patient.  Apart  from  children  under  one 
year  of  age,  we  may  say  that  upon  the  average,  the  danger  is  the  greater  the 
more  advanced  the  patient  is  in  years.  The  most  favorable  age  is  below  fifteen 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  in  patients  over  forty  years  the  mortality  is 
markedly  greater  than  the  average.  This  is  the  more  conspicuous,  as  in 
younger  persons  the  temperature  curve,  as  a  rule,  runs  a  higher  course  than  in 
older  individuals;  but  this  is  more  than  compensated  for,  by  the  fact,  that 
younger  persons  have  a  much  greater  power  of  resistance,  and  especially  that 
the  heart  can  endure  more. 

Of  great  influence  in  the  course  of  the  disease  is  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  especially  the  circumstance,  whether  he  be  fat  or  thin.  Obese 
individuals  in  enteric  fever,  as  well  as  in  other  febrile  affections,  are  in 
decidedly  greater  danger.  In  them  the  fever  upon  the  average  reaches  higher 
grades;  and  the  therapy  gives  less  favorable  results,  in  that  the  thick  adipose 
covering  hinders  the  artificial  cooling  of  the  body.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
obese  persons  have  a  much  lessened  power  of  resistance:  Parenchymatous 
degeneration  of  the  organs  occurs  earlier,  and  is  more  developed,  and  espe- 
cially does  the  heart  suffer  earlier.  Enteric  fever  is  best  borne  by  muscular 
individuals;  and  even  in  anemic  or  poorly  nourished  or  chlorotic  persona  the 
prognosis  is  more  favorable  than  in  the  obese. 

A  conspicuous  diminution  of  the  power  of  resistance  is  shown  by  the 
habitual  users  of  alcohol.  It  is  true,  in  these  individuals  upon  the  average 
the  temperature  runs  a  lower  course,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  disturbances  are 
just  as  well  developed  and  for  the  most  part  are  just  as  severe  and  more 
dangerous  than  they  are  ordinarily.  Especially  the  parenchymatous  degenera- 
tion of  the  organs,  the  onset  of  which  frequently  has  been  previously  present, 
usually  develops  more  quickly  into  a  dangerous  condition  and  especially  is  the 
heart  less  capable  of  resistance. 

Pregnant  women  and  those  in  the  puerperium,  if  attacked  by  enteric  fever, 
are  in  great  danger.  In  the  former,  frequently  abortion  or  premature  labor 
occurs. 

The  prognosis  is  rendered  unfavorable  by  most  of  the  chronic  affections 
which  are  simultaneously  present  with  enteric  fever.  Affections  of  the  heart 
are  especially  serious  on  account  of  the  danger  of  paralysis  of  the  heart. 
This  is  equally  true  of  emphysema,  although,  upon  the  average,  the  fever 
curve  is  lower.  Further,  patients  are  in  great  danger  that  suffer  from  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi,  patients  with  tracheal  stenosis  the  result  of 
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goitre,  and,  finally,  patients  aflfected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  the 
latter,  even  if  they  do  not  succumb  to  enteric  fever,  the  pulmonary  affection 
becomes  developed  to  a  much  greater  degree.  Patients,  the  subjects  of  diabetes 
mellitus,  show  fewer  disturbances  when  attacked  by  enteric  fever,  and  the  phe- 
nomena due  to  the  rise  in  temperature  are  less  developed ;  in  them,  however, 
the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable. 

In  persons  that  are  attacked  for  the  second  time  with  typhoid  fever,  upon 
the  average,  a  milder  course  is  to  be  expected. 

Of  decisive  importance  for  the  diagnosis  is  the  degree  of  infection  and  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  depending  upon  this.  In  this  connection  the  greatest 
differences  arise.  There  are  undeveloped  cases  that  during  their  entire  course 
only  show  moderate  fever  and  but  few  developed  morbid  phenomena :  Typhus 
levis,  and  beside  these  others,  in  whom  in  the  first  week  the  fever  and 
the  other  symptoms  are  very  severe,  in  whom,  however,  early  in  the  course 
of  the  second  week  the  fever  declines  and  the  affection  terminates  rapidly: 
Abortive  typhoid.  These  undeveloped  cases  show  a  good  prognosis  through- 
out, in  case  unfavorable  individual  conditions  are  not  present.  In  cases 
which  run  a  mild  course,  at  first  a  severe  complication  or  relapse  may  arise, 
this  markedly  altering  the  prognosis;  and  even  in  mild  cases  the  possibility 
of  an  intestinal  perforation  or  of  another  dangerous  complication  can  not  be 
excluded  with  certainty.  But  such  occurrences  are  far  more  rare  in  a  mild 
course  than  they  are  in  severe  cases. 

The  most  important  support  for  the  determination  of  the  severity  of  the 
infection  and  of  the  danger  is  given  by  the  condition  of  the  fever.  Primarily 
of  importance  is  the  absolute  height  of  the  temperature.  A  simple  statistical 
collection*  of  numerous  cases  shows  that  the  mortality  is  the  greater,  the  higher 
the  absolute  temperature.  Of  more  importance,  however,  is  the  duration 
of  the  rise  of  temperature  and  especially  the  duration  of  the  continuous  fever. 
With  every  day  that  the  temperature  retains  its  high  range  without  inter- 
ruption, the  danger  to  the  patient  grows.  The  maximum  of  the  temperature, 
and  especially  the  duration  of  the  fever,  can  naturally  only  be  ascertained 
after  the  disease  has  run  its  course;  and  thus  the  determination  of  the 
dependence  of  the  prognosis  upon  the  height  and  duration  of  the  rise  of 
temperature  would  be  of  questionable  value  if  only  the  material  for  this 
observation  could  be  obtained  after  the  disease  had  run  its  course.  There  are, 
however,  in  the  primary  stages  of  the  affection,  certain  points  of  support,  which 
allow  us  to  judge  with  great  probability,  the  acme  and  the  duration  which 
the  temperature  will  attain.  Regarding  the  height  of  the  range  of  the  tem- 
perature which  is  to  be  expected  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  fastigium 
of  the  temperature  which  is  reached  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week  is  de- 
oipive;  as  a  rule,  in  uncomplicated  cases,  even  in  the  further  course  of  the 
disease,  the  temperature  does  not  go  beyond  this  point.  The  duration  of  the 
fever  which  is  to  be  expected  is  denoted  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  onset  of  the 
disease.  The  more  suddenly  the  temperature  has  risen,  and  the  more  rapidly 
in  the  course  of  the  first  week  the  temperature  rises,  the  sooner  is  a  brief  or 

>  Compare  Liehermeister  in  Ziemsaen^a  Handbuch,  Leipzif»,  1876,  ii,  1,  2te.  Aufi., 
p.  145;  Leipzig?,  1886,  3te.  Aufl..  p.  182. — G.  Doercnhcrger,  Zur  Therapie  und  Statistik 
det  Abdomiiuiltyphus.    Diseertation,  Tubingen,  1901. 
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even  an  abortive  course  to  be  expected.  An  important  sign  of  the  prognosis 
is  given  by  the  observation  of  the  daily  variations  of  the  temperature.  In 
general,  the  prognosis  is  the  more  favorable  the  greater  the  daily  variation.  A 
fever  which,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  and  in  the  second,  shows  but  a  slight 
variation  in  which,  for  example,  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  is  scarcely  a  degree  and  a  half  F.  or  less,  is  very  much  more  rapidly 
destructive  to  the  organism;  on  the  other  hand,  a  longer  duration  is  to  be 
expected  and  a  much  greater  tenacity,  hence  much  greater  resistance  will  be 
offered  to  our  therapeutic  procedures.  As  the  morning  remissions  become 
more  marked  and  the  extent  of  the  normal  daily  variations  is  exceeded,  the 
danger  which  depended  upon  the  fever  disappears;  and,  therefore,  the  early 
appearance  of  marked  morning  remissions  is  a  favorable  omen,  as  well  as  an 
unusually  decided  i^emission  of  the  fever,  which  may  occur  but  once,  since  this 
indicates  that  the  fever  is  less  tenacious.  And  in  this  connection,  the  action 
of  the  antipyretic  treatment  is  of  great  importance.  The  greater  the  tempera- 
ture fall,  after  cold  baths,  and  the  longer  the  period  until  the  previous  height 
is  regained  the  less  resistant  is  the  fever,  and  a  milder  course  is  to  be  expected. 
Important,  in  this  connection,  is  also  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  remis- 
sion which  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  an  antipyretic  drug  in  moderate 
doses,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  reagent  from  which 
we  may  conclude  the  degree  and  tenacity  of  the  fever;  the  prognosis 
may  partly  be  made  to  depend  upon  this.  Naturally,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
remissions  which  occur  as  the  result  of  a  marked  intestinal  hemorrhage,  or 
which  appear  in  the  form  of  a  collapse  after  an  intestinal  perforation,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  favorable  and  as  belonging  to  this  category;  but  these 
accidents  are  so  serious  in  themselves  that  in  comparison  to  them  such  a  tran- 
sitory advantage  as  a  fall  in  temperature  is  not  to  be  considered. 

Of  decided  influence  upon  the  prognosis  is,  further,  the  power  of  resistance 
of  the  patient,  which  in  individual  cases,  even  apart  from  what  has  been 
previously  mentioned,  shows  quite  marked  peculiarities.  Above  all,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cardiac  activity  is  one  of  the  most  important  prognostic  signs,  and 
the  observation  of  the  pulse  under  some  circumstances  may  be  more  important 
than  the  temperature.  As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  diagnosis  as  long 
as  the  heart  remains  strong  in  enteric  fever  patients,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
is  apt  to  be  less  than  in  similar  febrile  conditions  which  show  high  tempera- 
tures. As  long  as  the  frequency  is  but  moderately  increased  and  the  pulse  is 
strong,  there  is  no  present  danger  from  this  point,  even  if  the  increase  in 
temperature  is  prolonged  and  quite  considerable.  But  it  must  be  considered, 
that  if  the  necessary  precautionary  measures  are  neglected,  the  scene  may 
rapidly  change  and  it  may  then  be  too  late.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pulse 
frequency  has  attained  a  marked  height,  if  it  reaches  120  or  more,  this  is 
usually  an  indication  that  a  dangerous  cardiac  weakness  is  already  present  or 
is  impending.  Such  an  excessive  increase  in  pulse  frequency  is  less  dangerous 
if  it  occurs  in  a  person  that  has  not  yet  reachcHi  adult  age,  or  arises  in  a  very 
nervous,  easily  excited  woman ;  it  is  of  less  importance  if  it  is  only  transitory, 
and  especially  if  we  know  its  particular  cause.  It  is  the  more  serious,  the 
weaker  the  pulse  at  the  same  time,  and  the  greater  the  s>Tnptoms  of  cardiac 
weakness,  such  as  hypostasis  of  the  lungs,  slight  cyanosis,  collapse  phenomena, 
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excessive  diflferences  between  the  internal  temperature  and  the  temperature  of 
the  periphery,  or  if  pulmonary  edema  is  superadded.  A  statistical  collection  of 
the  cases,  according  to  the  high  pulse  rate  which  has  been  recorded,  shows  that 
the  mortality  increases  to  an  extraordinary  degree  with  the  height  of  the  pulse 
frequency. 

Individual  patients  react  very  differently  in  regard  to  the  cerebral  func- 
iions,  and  this  variation  has  materially  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  result, 
that  the  dependence  of  the  psychical  disturbances  upon  the  temperature,  which 
are  so  obvious  to  the  unprejudiced  observer,  was  so  long  unrecognized.  But 
we  must  remember  that  other  conditions  also,  which  act  upon  the  cerebral 
functions,  give  rise  to  similar  and  frequently  even  greater  variations,  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  action  of  alcohol  and  narcotic  poisons.  In  general,  the  severe 
disturbances  of  the  cerebral  functions  occur  particularly  in  the  grave  cases, 
and  the  danger  grows  in  rapid  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  psychical  dis- 
turbances. Other  brain  symptoms,  which  are  not  dependent  upon  the  rise  of 
temperature,  which  are  due  to  the  toxins  or  to  the  special  localization  of  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  or  are  due  to  accidental  complications,  render  the  progno- 
sis unfavorable.  Of  especially  grave  import  are  meningeal  symptoms,  fur- 
ther, apoplectiform  attacks,  epileptiform,  or  generally  distributed  convulsions. 
Less  dangerous  are  melancholic  conditions  or  other  well-developed  forms  of 
disease  of  the  mind,  which  occur  during  the  course  of  the  affection  or  arise 
during  convalescence.  But  even  phenomena,  which  in  the  healthy  person 
would  be  declared  to  be  hysterical,  are  more  marked  if  they  occur  at  the  acme 
of  a  somewhat  severe  enteric  attack,  rendering  the  prognosis  more  unfavorable. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  variety  and  gravity  of  the  cerebral 
phenomena  are  of  great  importance  in  prognosis,  we,  nevertheless,  must  be  very 
guarded  in  attaching  too  great  weight  to  them,  and  in  so  doing  neglect  other 
factors.  The  uncertainty  of  the  prognosis,  which  was  emphasized  by. the  older 
physicians,  was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  severity 
and  danger  of  the  individual  case  was  judged  too  much  by  the  development  of 
"  typhoid  phenomena.'' 

Finally,  the  prognosis  is  influenced,  to  a  marked  extent,  by  the  treatment. 
Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  the  observation  and  judgment  of  the  fever 
treated  by  antipyretic  modes,  may  give  a  more  favorable  prognosis  in  his 
cases  than  the  one  who  undervalues  the  importance  of  the  fever  and  expects 
results  alone  from  an  expectant  and  dietetic,  or  from  an  exclusively  specific 
and  antitoxin  treatment.  Whereas  in  former  times  the  mortality  of  enteric 
fever  amounted  to  about  20  per  cent,  and  in  some  localities  was  even  higher 
than  this,  this  figure  has  declined  to  but  a  few  per  cent,  among  those  that 
use  a  systematic  antipyretic  treatment  in  the  cases  that  come  under  obser- 
vation early,  so  that  the  lethal  outcome  of  the  disease  may  be  looked  upon 
as  exceptional  and  is  only  especially  due  to  unfortunate  complications. 

Among  the  complications  and  sequels  which  render  the  prognosis  un- 
favorable to  a  high  degree,  we  shall  only  mention  those  which  are  in  close 
relation  to  the  intestinal  lesion. 

Extraordinarily  dangerous  is  perforation  of  the  bowel  which  occurs  in  from 
1  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  mostly  in  the  severest  cases;  it  appears  to  arise 
particularly  in  patients  who  come  under  treatment  late  in  the  course  of  the 
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disease,  eqiecimllj  if  thev  hare  been  waDdng  about  or  at  work  early  in  the 
Htw^ap.  exceptionallT  it  maj  occur  in  caies  which,  if  serere  omiplications  had 
DOC  occiUTEd*  would  have  been  reckoned  as  among  the  milder  cases.  In  the 
majoritr  of  case?  in  whidi  perforation  occurs,  death  takes  place  usaally  in 
the  course  of  the  next  four  days;  weeks  may.  howero-.  pass  before  the  &tal 
termination  takes  place,  and  in  some  few  cases  recoTCfy  may  even  result. 
Acmte  peritomUis  without  perforation  also  belongs  to  the  dangerous  com- 

Imt^siimml  kemorrh4tg€^  are  frequent  in  enteric  ferer  and  occur  particularly 
in  the  serere  casesu  Slight  bleeding,  as  for  instance,  the  appearance  of  some 
hemorrhagic  mucus  or  the  pres^ice  of  pure  blood,  is  not  serious^  in  so  far, 
as  they  do  not  indicate  the  future  occurrence  of  sevefe  hemorrhages  and 
prerent  the  carrying  out  of  a  systematk?  bath  treatment.  Large  hemorrhages 
must  be  judged  variously  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  exceptional  for  a 
person  to  succumb  immediately  following  a  hemorrhage.  In  a  prognostic 
respect,  it  is  of  great  importance  at  what  stage  of  the  disease  hemorrhage 
occurs.  If  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  in  the  fourth  week  a  large  intestinal 
hemorrhage  appears,  it  may  occur  that  the  marked  falling  temperature  com- 
bined with  it  will  have  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  enteric  phenomena 
present,  recovery  steadily  advancing  from  that  time  on.  These  are  the  cases 
which  have  led  competent  observers  (Graves.  Trousseau)  to  maintain  that 
intestinal  hemorrhages  are  by  no  means  unfavorable  in  enteric  fever,  but  are 
rather  of  favorable  prognostic  import.  A  large  intestinal  hemorrhage,  during 
the  eariier  course  of  the  disease,  is  always  dangerous :  it  powerfully  diminishes 
the  resistance  of  the  patient  and,  if  a  long  stage  of  continued  fever  follows,  the 
hope  that  the  patient  will  endure  until  the  end  of  the  aff^nion  is  greatly 
diminished,  all  the  more,  as  the  «cunvnce  of  an  intestinal  hemorrhage  con- 
traindicates  the  active  treatment  bv  svsteniaiio  ov>Ki  bathing. 

In  some  few  cases  the  intestinal  ulcer?  do  not  heal  in  the  ordinarv  time, 
but  exist  as  slowly  healing  ulcers  for  s^^me  time.  Tbey  may  even,  after 
apparent  complete  recover},  lead  to  perforation.  iVcasionally  they  kc^p  up  a 
continued  mild  febrile  reaction  which,  in  some  cases,  may  cau<e  grave 
marasmus  and  be  the  final  cause  of  a  fatal  termination. 

Of  other  compUc^tions  nol  cvnnfiird  k-iik  th<  inU.<i%f>>i.:^  J-*^..-?!*?!,  which 
are  especially  frequent  and  dangerous,  tho^^  on  the  ivirT  of  the  Iiinir.  mtist  be 
mentioned.  Most  of  the  other  complications  and  <«i\uuls  Tv-vivr  the  prognosis 
more  imfavorable.  They  are.  bowvver.  so  cxtraoniiiiarily  nianifold  and  varied 
that  only  an  accurate  description  of  thcni  indivioxisViV  wvv,;Ai  be  of  value,  and 
a  general  description  of  their  prognostic  inijvnanvv  is  impossible. 


m.    TREATMENT  OF   ENTERIC   FEVER 
By  F.  KLEMPFRF.R,  Bkhun 

Fivphylazia.— In  beginning  this  chapur,  it  iv.a>  Iv  ^tV.  ;o  <41y  a  few  words 
regarding  prophylaxis.  Prevention  of  the  dis^as^^  prwwuv;  iTx-ar^-cni  and  is 
•Iftft  of  more  importance. 
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In  describing  the  etiology  of  enteric  fever  we  saw  that  water  was  its  chief 
distributor;  we  recognized  the  connection  of  epidemics  with  water-supply  and 
water-conduction,  which  were  infected  on  account  of  porous  cesspools  or  as 
the  result  of  faulty  canalization.  Here  prophylaxis  is  of  primary  importance. 
The  supply  of  good  drinking  water  is  preeminent;  of  no  less  importance  is 
the  proper  hygienic  distribution  and  proper  disposal  of  sewage.  Both  are  in 
charge  of  public  hygiene  and  still  a  further  part  of  the  prophylaxis  of  enteric 
fever  is  relegated  to  it,  the  inspection  of  the  food-supply,  especially  of  the 
milk.  Finally,  the  improvement  of  conditions  of  living  in  general,  the  im- 
provement of  the  mode  of  living  of  the  population  which  hygiene  attempts, 
also  have  their  part  in.  the  prevention  of  enteric  fever,  especially  of  its  epidemic 
distribution. 

All  of  these  points  need  not  be  entered  into  here.  Not  that  they  are  not 
of  importance  to  the  physician — the  Public  Boards  of  Health  cannot  do  with- 
out the  assistance  of  physicians  in  these  labors — but  in  general  they  are  beyond 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  practitioner  and  are  in  the  hands  of  Medical 
Bureaus  of  Health. 

On  the  other  hand,  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  individual  physician, 
is  another  not  less  important  point  of  the  prophylaxis,  that  is  the  prevention 
of  infection  from  case  to  case,  the  care  that  the  first  sporadic  case  shall  not  be 
the  starting  point  of  numerous  other  ones,  or  even  of  an  epidemic.  The 
source  of  all  infection  is,  as  we  have  previously  described,  primarily,  always 
and  exclusively,  the  human  being  ill  of  enteric  fever — from  his  dejecta  alone 
the  germs  of  typhoid  reach  the  water,  food-substances,  etc.  To  block  this 
source  is  the  duty  of  the  physician.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  germs 
which  come  from  the  patient  are  destroyed.  Above  all,  the  stools  of  the 
patient,  further,  his  urine,  then  the  water  used  in  the  bath,  eventually  the 
expectoration,  pus  from  abscesses,  and  other  products  of  disease  are  to  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  before  they  are  thrown  away. 

Ditinfection  of  the  Stools. — To  disinfect  the  stools,  lime  is  most  suitable.  Sufficient 
milk  of  lime  is  thrown  into  the  bed-pan  to  cover  its  floor.  After  defecation  an  equal 
anx>unt  of  milk  of  lime  is  added  to  the  feces,  well  shaken  up,  and  allowed  to  stand,  for  an 
hour.  The  mixture  must  be  decidedly  alkaline.  The  milk  of  lime  is  to  be  freshly 
prepared.  Undissolved  calcium  is  put  into  stone  jars  or  wooden  buckets  and  as  much 
water  is  added  as  will  be  taken  up;  the  dissolved  calcium  is  to  have  four  times  its 
amount  of  water  added. 

(If  chloride  of  lime  is  used  the  amount  of  the  same  must  be  1  per  cent,  of  the  urine- 
fecal  mixture.  It  may  be  used  as  a  powder  or  about  20  grams  of  chlorinated  lime 
with  100  of  water  may  be  used.  After  thorough  mixing  the  stool  need  only  stand  for 
fifteen  minutes.) 

The  urine  together  with  the  feces  or  alone  may  be  disinfected  by  the  addition  of  milk 
of  lime,  carbolic  acid,  or  corrosive  sublimate.  To  disinfect  the  sputa,  the  pus,  etc.,  lysol, 
lynoform,  formalin,  etc.,  are  more  useful. 

The  hath  and  wash  water  of  the  typhoid  patient,  which  is  not  infrequently  contam- 
inated during  its  use,  often  contains  numerous  typhoid  bacilli,  as  has  been  demonstrated. 
Its  disinfection  is  therefore  necessary;  unfortunately,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and 
cost,  this  is  often  neglected.  Disinfection  may  be  accomplished  by  milk  of  lime  (6  litres 
to  a  bath  of  300  litres),  by  chlorinated  lime  (250  grams  to  200  litres  of  water,  allowed 
to  act  for  half  an  hour — Babucke^),  or  by  carbolic  acid.  Corrosive  sublimate  should 
not  be  used  if  metal  tubs  are  employed. 

1  Centralbl.  f.  Bakteriol.,  Bd.  xxvii,  1900. 
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Water-closets  and  privies,  into  which  the  typhoid  dejecta  are  emptied  after  their 
disinfection,  should  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk  of  lime  and  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed.  In  cleaning  the  bed-pans,  urine  glasses,  etc.,  the  external  surfaces  of  these 
glasses  should  have  especial  attention,  particular  care  being  given  to  those  places  at 
which  they  are  grasped. 

Next  to  the  dejecta,  the  bed  clothes  of  the  patient  (bedding,  underwear, 
including  handkerchiefs,  towels,  serviettes,  and  bathing  towels,  etc.)  require 
especial  care. 

These  immediately  after  use— before  they  leave  the  sick-room — are  to  be  placed  in 
vessels  that  can  be  closed,  which  are  filled  with  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
or  enclosed  in  a  sheet  that  is  moistened  with  a  1  to  20,000  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  packed  in  tight,  moist  sacks.  They  must  then  be  disinfected  by  boiling  (in 
soap-water  with  the  addition  of  soda  or  in  petroleum  soap-water — 2  buckets  of  water 
to  250  grams  of,  soap  and  2  spoons  of  petroleum — the  best  method  is  to  take  them 
to  an  institution  in  which  they  can  be  sterilized )  before  they  are  sent  to  the  laundry. 

The  patient  is  to  be  washed  several  times  a  day,  especially  the  face  and 
hands;  after  each  movement  of  the  bowels  these  parts  are  to  be  thoroughly 
washed  so  that  the  bacteria  cannot  adhere  to  them.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  "cleanly  washed  body  of  the  typhoid  is  not  contagious"  (Gerhardt),* 
every  one  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  patient  is  to  be  exceedingly  careful. 
Those  who  are  constantly  busy  about  the  patient,  relatives  and  nurses,  are  to 
be  emphatically  told :  That  all  substances  which  are  utilized  in  the  service  of 
the  patient  are  only  to  be  used  by  him  and  by  no  one  else;  that  in  the  sick- 
room no  one  is  to  eat  or  drink  outside  of  the  patient ;  the  remains  of  food  which 
come  from  the  sick-room  are  to  be  destroyed;  those  that  enter  the  sick-room 
are  to  have  an  especial  covering  for  their  clothes  (linen  gown,  apron),  and 
those  that  leave  it  are  to  thoroughly  disinfect  their  hands,  especially  before 
they  leave  (with  soap  and  a  brush,  alcohol  and  corrosive  sublimate). — After 
the  disease  has  run  its  course,  the  sick-room,  bed,  etc.,  are  to  be  thoroughly 
disinfected.  If  all  these  precautionary  measures  are  actually  followed,  it  is 
as  good  as  certain  that  the  individual  case  will  not  give  rise  to  others.  If,  in 
spite  of  this,  enteric  fever  in  large  cities  never  disappears  entirely,  and  during 
the  favorable  season  still  shows  quite  a  distribution,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
numerous  cases  until  late  (in  the  second  week  or  even  later),  others  because 
they  are  so  mild,  are  not  recognized  as  enteric  fever  at  all ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  carrying  out  of  all  these  prophylactic 
measures  is  combined  with  extraordinary  costs  and  labor,  which  can  only  be 
applied  under  especially  favorable  circumstances.  This  leads  to  the  opinion 
that  enteric  fever  cases,  in  so  far  as  is  at  all  practical,  should  be  treated  in 
hospitals.  The  best  interests  of  the  relatives,  and  of  the  public  at  large  is 
served  with  this,  but  also  the  interests  of  the  patient  himself,  for  as  the 
prophylaxis,  so  does  also  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  enteric  fever  case 
require  measures  which  can  only  be  utilized  in  the  household  of  the  well-to-do. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  transportation  of  the 
patient,  even  to  some  distance,  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  enteric  fever,  accord- 
ing to  experience,  has  no  serious  consequences  for  the  patient. 

1  0.  (icrhardt.  Die  Therapie  der  Infectionskrankheiten.  Bibliothek  von  Coler,  1902, 
Bd.  X,  p.  93. 
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The  question  of  the  isolation  of  the  enteric  fever  patient  has  been  much 
debated.  That  the  well  are  to  be  kept  away  as  much  as  possible  may  be 
gathered  from  what  has  been  previously  said.  Especially  in  schools,  armories, 
prisons,  etc.,  strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  this.  In  our  hospitals,  in  many 
instances,  the  typhoid  fever  patient  is  not  isolated ;  individual  cases  are  placed 
between  other  cases  but  great  care  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  nurses  who 
look  after  them  do  not  come  into  contact  with  other  patients;  upon  a  large 
number  of  cases  being  present,  separate  rooms  (isolation  wards)  are  used.  It 
is  certainly  more  advisable  to  isolate  every  case  of  enteric  fever,  and  in  the 
newer  hospitals,  that  are  more  luxuriously  furnished,  this  is  usually  carried  out. 

[The  doors  and  windows  of  the  wards  in  which  the  enteric  fever  cases  are 
treated  must  be  protected  by  fly  screens.  The  danger  of  the  conveyance  of 
tvphoid  germs  from  the  feces  to  milk  or  other  articles  of  diet  is  thus  avoided. 
—Ed.] 

An  important  duty  of  prophylaxis  is,  finally,  to  search  for  the  cause  of 
the  individual  case,  especially  in  instances  where  numerous  individuals  are 
closely  housed,  such  as  in  schools,  prisons,  etc. ;  to  determine  whence  the  infec- 
tion occurs  is  of  great  importance ;  by  recognizing  the  source  of  the  infection, 
the  danger  is  speedily  put  aside.  If  the  water  is  the  carrier  of  the  poison  of  the 
disease,  or  even  if  it  is  only  suspicious,  it  should  be  thoroughly  boiled  before 
it  is  used.  Public  hygiene  is  especially  concerned  in  carrying  out  all  these 
matters  of  prophylaxis  in  the  individual  case;  for  this  reason  the  report  of 
each  case  of  typhoid  is  required  by  law,  a  fact  to  which  I  desire  here  briefly 
to  call  attention. 

In  cases  of  special  danger  of  infection,  for  example,  during  war,  where 
large  numbers  of  troops  are  collected,  prophylactic  inoculation  comes  into 
question.  Bacteriologic  investigation  in  this  field  has  already  developed  a 
relatively  simple  and  apparently  harmless  method  of  preventive  inoculation 
against  enteric  fever,  which  was  practiced  in  quite  a  large  number  of  cases  in 
the  late  South  African  war.  We  shall  discuss  this  method  and  its  results 
minutely  under  bacteriological  therapeutics  (see  page  40). 


THERAPY 

A.    SPECIFIC  THERAPY 

1.  Speciflc-Bmg  (Abortive)  Therapy. — The  history  of  the  treatment  of 
typhoid  fever  is  full  of  specific  treatment  by  means  of  drugs  and  methods. 
Among  the  oldest  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid,  to  which  for  a  long  time  an 
abortive  action  was  attributed,  were  emetics  and  venesection.  Antimony  and 
venesection,  which  for  a  long  time  dominated  in  therapy  of  enteric  fever,  were 
said  to  remove  the  poison  of  the  dis€»ase  from  the  body.  The  latter,  long(^st  in 
use  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  century,  under  the  influence  of  Broussais, 
was  used  in  the  therapy  of  typhoid  fever  to  an  enormous  extent.  A  patient  of 
Rouilland '  affected  by  enteric  fever  with  a  simultaneous  pneumonia,  was  bled 

1  Quoted   by   MurchUon.      (Die   typhoiden    Krankheiten,  translated   by   W,   Ziilzer, 
Bnuiiflchweig»  1867,  p.  578.) 
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profusely  six  times  from  the  arm^  thrice  had  wet  cups,  and  60  leeches  to  the 
chest  and  abdomen ! 

For  the  same  purpose,  to  drive  away  the  probable  cause  of  the  disease  which 
was  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  decomposed  masses  in  the  intestine,  the  treat- 
ment by  laxatives  was  employed.  The  method  of  de  Larroque,  which  was 
widely  distributed  in  France  in  the  previous  century  and  which  was  advised 
by  Andral,  Bretonneau,  Louis  and  others,  is  a  combination  of  emetics  and 
laxatives ;  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  consisting  of  tartar  emetic,  followed 
by  frequent  doses  of  calomel,  castor  oil  or  seidlitz  water,  laxative  enemata 
and  cataplasms  to  the  abdomen.  Trousseau  advised,  only  at  the  onset  to  give 
a  saline  laxative  consisting  of  sodium  sulphate  or  a  seidlitz  powder,  later  chalk 
preparations  and  bismuth  or  silver  nitrate.  English  authors  preferred  con- 
stipating measures  without  previous  laxatives.  Murchison,  for  example, 
advised  astringents  if  more  than  2  stools  occurred  in  twenty- four  hours;  he 
especially  employed  enemata  of  starch  and  opium,  also  of  lead  acetate. 

Unusually  numerous  are  the  drugs  that  have  been  praised  as  specifics. 
Besides  the  mineral  acids,  chlorine  water,  the  iodin  and  mercurial  prepara- 
tions, there  are  quinine  and  digitalis,  salicylic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  sulphurous 
salts,  etc.  Every  remedy  that  showed  a  specific  action  in  another  disease  or 
developed  an  antipyretic  or  antifermentative  property  was  soon  tried  in  enteric 
fever ;  it  found  adherents  and  for  a  time  remained  in  use  as  a  specific,  then  to 
disappear  until  it  was  resurrected  when  it  again  came  into  prominence.  To 
quote  an  example — iodin — the  antifermentative  action  of  which  had  been 
known  for  some  time,  was  advised  repeatedly  in  1840  by  Sauer,  as  iodide  of 
potassium ;  later  by  Magonty,  1859,  as  a  potassium  iodide  solution  in  France, 
and  then  again  in  1866  by  v.  Willebrand  in  Germany.  Murchison  in  1867 
was  entirely  opposed  to  Magonty 's  method,  and  in  1876  Liebermeister  main- 
tained that  it  was  the  only  remedy  that  showed  a  specific  action  in  enteric 
fever  outside  of  calomel.  The  number  of  cases  upon  which  Liebermeister  based 
his  conclusions,  was  239 ;  these  he  had  treated  with  iodine,  giving  a  mortality 
of  14.6  per  cent.,  compared  to  377  cases  without  specific  treatment,  with  a 
mortality  of  18.3  per  cent.  Now  it  is  generally  known  to-day  that  such,  and 
even  very  much  greater,  variations  occur  in  the  mortality  of  enteric  fever  even 
without  any  drug  action,  and  iodine — that  was,  in  fact,  later  dropped  by 
Liebermeister;  in  a  report  of  enteric  therapy  from  the  Tiibingen  clinic,  in  a 
dissertation  *  in  the  year  1901,  it  was  no  longer  mentioned — has  disappeared 
entirely  to-day  from  the  treatment  of  enteric  fever,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
previously  mentioned  so-called  specifics. 

Only  one  drug  has  retained  a  certain  prominence  to-day,  which  was  men- 
tioned besides  iodine,  namely  calomel;  it  was  originally  used  as  an  antiphlo- 
gistic measure  on  account  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  intestinal  lesion, 
later  more  on  account  of  its  purgative  action.  Advised  by  Lesser,  Wolff,  then 
Schonlein,  Traube,  and  Wunderlich  as  an  abortive  treatment  for  enteric  fever, 
this  drug  in  later  times  found  a  convincing  advocate  in  Liebermeister.  Lieber- 
meister practiced  the  calomel  treatment  in  the  following  manner :  He  gave 
three  to  four  doses,  each  containing  one-half  a  gram  (7^  grains)  in  twenty- 

1 0.    Doerenherger,    Zur   Therapie   und    Statistik    des   Abdominaltyphus.      Dissert. 
Tubingen  (Franz  Pietzcker),  1901. 
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four  hours,  in  every  case  of  enteric  fever  that  came  under  treatment  before  the 
ninth  day  of  the  disease ;  in  1876  he  wrote  regarding  its  success :  "  I  have 
now,  after  having  treated  over  800  cases  in  this  manner,  every  reason  to  con- 
tinue this  method  of  treatment  and  to  advise  it.  By  the  administration  of 
calomel  in  a  su£Sciently  large  number  of  cases,  the  duration  of  the  disease  was 
decidedly  shortened  and  its  intensity  diminished." 

Besides  Liebermeister,  Ziemssen,  although  less  pronouncedly,  was  in  favor 
of  the  use  of  calomel;  other  clinicians  (Baumler,  Curschmann  and  others)  did 
not  advocate  its  use. 

An  apparent  support  was  given  to  calomel  during  the  bacteriological  era 
by  the  discovery  of  the  disinfecting  power  of  corrosive  sublimate.  In  the 
administration  of  calomel,  corrosive  sublimate  forms  in  the  intestine,  calomel 
was  therefore  looked  upon  as  a  powerful  intestinal  antiseptic.  The  continued 
investigations  regarding  the  so-called  intestinal  antiseptics  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  no  remedy,  neither  calomel,  which  was  known  of  old,  nor  the  numer- 
ous new  preparations  such  as  naphtalin,  salol,  dermatol,  formaldehyde,  etc., 
which  were  all  similarly  employed  in  enteric  fever  and  now  and  then  even 
are  recommended  as  specifics,  actually  bring  about  a  disinfection  of  the  intes- 
tinal contents.  In  the  dose  in  which  these  remedies  are  tolerated  in  the 
intestine,  they  scarcely  act  in  the  inhibiting  development,  not  to  speak  at  all 
of  the  destructive  action  that  they  have  upon  bacteria  in  the  intestine.  The 
so-called  internal  antiseptics  do  not  produce  a  diminution  of  intestinal  germs 
which  is  at  all  worthy  of  consideration;  however,  such  a  condition  does 
arise — as  has  been  proven  by  exact  bacteriological  investigation — by  purga- 
tives, which  evacuate  innumerable  germs  from  the  intestine.  Whereas  we  could 
not  admit  up  to  the  present  an  actual  antisepsis  of  the  intestine,  a  disinfection 
of  the  intestine  by  the  mechanical  effect  of  a  laxative  may  be  considered  up  to 
a  certain  extent.  In  this  sense,  as  an  energetically  acting  purgative,  calomel 
takes  the  first  place  among  the  so-called  intestinal  disinfectants.  Especially 
in  enteric  fever,  however,  purgatives  are  of  only  very  limited  value,  for  during 
the  period  in  which  the  first  symptoms  of  the  affection  may  be  plainly  rec- 
ognized the  typhoid  bacilli  have  already  for  some  time  invaded  the  intestinal 
wall,  have  collected  in  the  enlarged  follicles,  and  here  intestinal  disinfectants 
can  no  longer  reach  them,  nor  can  purgatives  drive  them  away. 

The  position  of  calomel  as  a  specific  or  as  an  abortive  measure  in  enteric 
fever  is,  therefore,  theoretically  not  tenable,  and  also  in  practice  it  has  been 
shown  that  just  as  many  cases  of  enteric  fever  run  an  abortive  or  mild  course 
with,  as  without,  the  administration  of  calomel.  The  greatest  majority  of 
clinicians,  tlierefore,  are  opposed  to  this  administration  of  calomel,  especially 
as  calomel  is  by  no  means  a  harmless  drug,  ptyalism,  inflammation  of  the 
intestinal  wall,  and  other  serious  results  from  the  action  of  mercury  having 
l)oen  observed.  But  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  Liebermeister  adhered  to 
this  tn»atment  the  longest  even  if  his  opinion — according  to  the  previously 
mentioned  dissertation  in  which  it  says:  "A  specific  value,  even  if  slight, 
cannot  be  gainsaid  the  remedy,  a  better  has  not  been  found  as  yet " — finally 
Hounds  somewhat  less  confident. 

Regarding  the  administration  of  chlorine  water,  of  carbolated  camphor, 
of   naphthalin,    formalin    [acetozone. — Ed.],   etc.,  which   is   now   and    then 
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advised  in  medical  journals  even  up  to  the  present  time,  I  may  be  brief  after 
what  has  previously  been  said.  They  are  absolutely  without  any  specific  value 
and  do  not  influence  the  causative  agent  of  enteric  fever  in  the  organism  in 
any  manner,  even  if  they  may  be  of  use  for  special  (symptomatic)  indications 
(see  page  55)  in  the  individual  case.  The  same  is  also  true  of  antifebrile 
drugs,  which  we  shall  consider  somewhat  more  in  detail  later  on:  they  are 
occasionally  of  great  value  and  have  their  special  uses,  but  a  specific,  curative 
property  in  enteric  fever  cannot  be  ascribed  to  them,  not  even  to  the  most 
valuable  of  them  all,  quinin  (see  page  53).  We  are  not  in  possession  of  a 
specific  for  enteric  fever. 

2.  Etiologio  (Bacteriologic)  Therapy. — The  discovery  of  the  specific  cause 
of  enteric  fever,  in  the  typhoid  bacillus,  has  stirred  up  anew  the  search  for 
a  specific  remedy  against  the  disease,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  opened  up  new 
roads  of  discovery.  Active  scientific  work  in  the  search  for  immunity,  which 
bore  its  first  therapeutic  fruits  in  Behring^s  serum  therapy  against  diphtheria 
and  tetanus,  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  case  of  enteric  fever.  A  great 
number  of  investigators — among  the  first  I  shall  mention  Beumer  and  Peiper, 
Sanarelli,  Chantemesse  and  Widal,  Brieger,  Kitasato  and  Wassermann — ^have 
busied  themselves  with  the  immunization  of  animals  with  typhoid  bacilli,  and 
with  the  healing  of  the  infected  animals  by  immunized  serum,  and  they  have 
determined  that  the  conditions,  in  general,  are  the  same  as  in  all  other  experi- 
mental infections :  It  is  possible  to  immunize  animals  by  attenuated  cultures, 
or  by  smaller  amounts  (being  below  the  lethal  dose)  of  virulent  bacteria  to 
large,  otherwise  fatal,  doses  of  typhoid  bacilli,  if  the  process  is  gradual,  given 
in  increased  amounts,  and  the  immunity  acquired  in  this  manner,  if  it  has 
attained  a  high  degree,  can  be  transmitted  with  the  serum  of  the  immunized 
animal  to  other  animals  that  have  not  been  so  treated ;  the  immunized  serum, 
in  sufficient  amounts  and  strength,  protects  animals  that  have  already  been 
infected,  and,  therefore,  acts  in  a  curative  manner.  I  succeeded  in  immunizing 
goats,  which  are  very  refractory  to  infection  by  typhoid  bacilli,  by  adminis- 
tering larger  and  larger  doses  of  typhoid  bacilli — I  increased  from  1  cc.  of  a 
virulent  bouillon  culture,  administered  subcutaneously  in  the  course  of  months, 
finally  up  to  200  cc.  injected  into  the  peritoneum — and  I  was  able  to  demon- 
strate in  their  blood  serum  as  well  as  in  their  milk  marked  immunization 
values;  these  same  conditions  were  found  in  experimenting  with  white  mice.* 

The  transference  of  these  experiments  to  man  were,  and  are  still  opposed 
to  great  theoretic  difficulties  even  though  the  result  obtained  by  Stern,^  E.  Neis- 
ser,'  Chantemesse  and  Widal,*  and  others,  that  bv  the  blood  serum  of  con  vales- 
cents  from  typhoid,  animals  also  might  be  prott»cted  from  the  infection  by  the 
typhoid  bacilli,  a  bridge  has  been  thrown  between  the  conditions  in  the  animal 
experiment  and  the  human  disease.  The  disease  brought  about  by  typhoid 
bacilli  is  especially,  even  though  not  exclusively,  a  toxic  process  (see  page  3), 
and  the  antitoxins  of  the  blood  serum  may  confer  protection  against  this. 


1  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path.  u.  Therap..  Bd.  xxxi,  p.  304. 

2  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.,  1892,  Nr.  37  u.  Zeitschr.  f.  Hyg.  u.  Infectionskrank- 
heiten,  Bd.  xvi,  p.  468. 

»  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Medicin.,  Bd.  xxiii. 
4  Annal.  de  rinst.  Pasteur,  1892,  11. 
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The  typhoid  disease  in  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  primarily  an  infectious  one 
and  curative  sera  have  not  shown  themselves  as  especially  active  when  opposed 
to  the  non-toxic  infectious  diseases.  But  at  some  time  or  other  the  action  of 
the  typhoid  toxins  also  plays  greater  or  less  role  in  many  cases  in  enteric  fever 
in  man — and  if  serum  therapy  controls  this,  its  employment  would  be  justified 
and  useful.  Then  again,  the  typhoid  immune  serum  of  the  animal,  in  PfeiflEer's 
sense,  is  bactericidal,  it  contains  the  dissolved  bacterial  (lysigenous)  sub- 
stances which  Pfeiffer  was  the  first  to  discover,  in  the  typhoid  immune  serum, 
and  these  bacteriolysins  are  transmitted  to  the  human  being  with  the  serum. 
According  to  Ehrlich^s  theory,  the  serum  only  carries  a  part  of  the  substances 
necessary  to  produce  bacterial  immunity,  the  immune  body  (amboceptor) ;  to 
produce  the  immunizing  action  a  second  body  is  necessary,  the  complement. 
Whether  the  complements  are  present  in  the  human  organism,  so  that  the 
administration  of  the  immune  body  alone  would  be  sufficient,  or  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  add  to  the  immune  serum  the  complements  (by  the  addition  of 
human  to  animal  normal  serum,  as  Wassermann  advises),  this  can  only  be 
decided  by  a  trial  in  man.  Experiments  with  the  serum  therapy  of  enteric 
fever,  therefore,  although  the  conditions  are  not  so  clear  or  so  hopeful  as  in 
diphtheria,  are  justifiable  and  even  necessary;  regarding  their  value  or  non- 
value,  practical  experience  in  the  human  being  alone  can  give  us  light. 

Besides  some  few  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  enteric  fever  patients, 
with  the  serum  of  typhoid  fever  convalescents  (v.  Jaksch,*  Hammerschlag,* 
Weisbecker,'  Hughes  and  Cortes,*  and  others),  we  are  in  the  possession  of  ex- 
periments and  treatment  of  immunized  animals  by  Peiper,**  Biirger,  Silvestri, 
Spirig  and  others,  and  especially  by  Chantemesse  and  Widal."  In  England  a 
typhoid  serum  which  Bokenham  ^  has  obtained  from  horses,  is  sold  by  the 
well-known  firm  of  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.;  Pope,*  Cooper,®  Steele,*** 
Cowen,**  and  others  have  reported  cases  treated  with  this  serum.  The  opin- 
ions of  individual  authors  are  very  different.  Some  see  no  especial  influence 
from  the  serum,  and  no  cause  to  assume  that  the  mild  or  smooth  course  that 
their  cases  showed  was  due  to  the  serum  injection.  The  opinions  of  others  are 
more  decided  and  more  favorable.  A  few  of  the  English  authors  note  a 
decided  influence  upon  the  fever  curve  with  each  serum  injection,  as  well  as 
a  noteworthy  amelioration  of  the  general  phenomena  after  the  injection. 
Spirig,"  who  utilized  the  serum  manufactured  near  Hafler  (Bern),  empha- 
sizes, that  with  every  injection,  temperature  and  pulse  fell  decidedly.  Note- 
worthy, above  all,  is  the  opinion  of  Chantemesse  *'  as  he  has  had  a  relatively 


1  rollak,  Zeitschr.  f.  Heilkunde.  IHJm,  p.  447. 

2  DeuUch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1893,  Nr.  30. 
s  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xxxii,  p.  188. 

^  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xxviii. 

B  13.  Congrefw  f.  inn.  Medicin  und  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xxviii,  p.  328. 

•Sem.  mM.,  1893,  1896,  1898,  et  1901;  Bull.  m<ki.,  23.  Fev.,  1896. 

1  Pathol.  Soc.  of  London,  January  4,  1898.    Brit  Med.  Journ.,  1898,  p.  87. 

«  Brit  Med.  Journ.,  1897,  p.  259. 

•  Idem,  p.  618.  >o  Idem,  p.  970. 

li  Lancet,  September  16,  1899. 

i>  Correspondenzbl.  f.  Schweizer  Aerzte,  1899,  p.  385. 
IS  Traits  de  Medicine,  Bd.  ii,  p.  205. 
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hrge  experience.  This  author  reported  in  the  year  1899,  seventy  of  his  own 
cmses^  in  which  death  occurred  in  four  on  account  of  complications.  He 
emphasizes  the  fact  that,  he  does  not  wish  to  draw  conclusions  from  this 
number,  but  however,  on  the  basis  of  the  frequent  decided  action  of  each 
injection  upon  temperature,  pulse  and  general  condition,  and  especially  on 
account  of  the  mild  and  abortive  course  of  the  cases,  even  of  those  that  were 
originally  severe*  he  was  convinced  of  the  specific  curative  action  of  the  serum. 

In  the  vear  1895,  as  an  assistant  of  Prof.  Naunvn,  in  the  Strassburg  clinic, 
in  connection  with  E.  Lew,  I  treated  5  cases  of  enteric  fever  with  the  serum 
obtained  from  a  dog  ( proven  to  have  been  effective,  showing  curative  proper- 
ties in  the  animal  experiment).  Regarding  our  results,  we  wrote  as  follows:  * 
••The  cases  showed  a  mild  tA-pe:  whether  the  treatment  had  the  slightest 
influence  in  this  respect  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Only  this  much  may  be  main- 
tained, regarding  the  serum  therapy  of  enteric  fever  upon  the  basis  of  our 
few  cases,  that  the  ireatment  is  entirely  without  danger,  and  that  it  does  not 
abort  the  disease :  if  it  exerts  an  influence  at  all,  it  onlv  shows  itself  in  the  fact 
that  the  disease  runs  a  mild  and  rapid  course,  immunity  occurring  more 
rapidly  but  in  the  usual  manner  common  to  enteric  fever  with  its  peculiar 
febrile  curve/' 

Hence,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  results  of  the  various  experiments  are  not 
uniform,  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  their  serum  is  not  a  uniform  one 
but  originates  from  various  sourees  having  differvnt  strength.  Perhaps  also, 
the  greater  prominence  of  toxic  symptoms  in  the  various  cases  is  a  factor,  as 
only  the  antitoxic  effect  of  the  injection  of  serum,  according  to  our  views,  could 
be  noted  in  the  influence  when  the  temperatuie,  pulse  and  the  cerebral  s}Tnp- 
toms,  the  bactericidal  ^bacteriolytic,  antibacterial)  action  would  have  to  occur 
gradually  and  show  its^^lf  singly  in  the  mild  and  shorter  cou^e  of  the  case. 
But  no  matter,  it  is  ivrtain  fri^m  the  oxperiemvs  that  have  been  communicated 
up  to  now,  there  is  sun^ly  nothing  that  is  op|H>s*\l  to  the  continuance  of  these 
experiments,  aovvniing  to  our  opinion  thon^  is  much  that  favors  it.  We  should 
therefore  wish  that  als<^  in  licnuany — as  has  already  ixx^urred  in  foreign 
countries  (see  above> — a  n^liaMo  lalv^ratorv  niijiht  U^  established,  that  would 
be  able  to  furnish  us  with  a  uniforni  and  |H>wtrful  typhoid  s^nim.  Only  bv 
the  combineil  action  of  lat^r  linU^  of  phxsioiaiiSs  in  these  ouiative  tests,  can 
a  decision  be  nndort\l  n^i;:^t>hnj:  tlio  \ahio  of  .<»i^nn:i  ihciapy  in  enteric  fever.* 

Ib  c<m»«tiotJ  milh  iwruw  thi-n»|\\.  I  a^iiv  lo  rv^xxrt  Hn^^^y.  ji  pTv-f«nti(»  tint  for 
time  hjw^  b««  p^^lt>r^^  «l*»^«  '^«*  m*ik«^^   h\   ad  xxnktK^wn  nuiciifaeYaxvT,  and  mdrrr- 


:  Dm  M*^fmi4  -ilw  cumin <^  ><T«m  nx\A!n>en1  x>|  i\)\hx)^  *V^iv\niiiui:i^^  Ahc 
TYfYtB,  ±^  M5n  1^^,  Mum*bf»>fT  «^,\l  \\,vWwMTt\ut1.  h\>:>.  iv  :i,tS  Ty^T«cvifr  «  «»>^ 
mhich  be  tiY^t*^  bj  *  *eruw  \»hu*H  I^\nI  Tax^-I  uvnK  f^\^n^  hs^rN^i  :be  S^isj  Semm  mud 
lBc«ruUtioii  Institute,  mhich  is  u»s^.->  tW  xmwiunI  vvt  tV,*-  St^t^,  s^v^^^xs  t>.j<  .  He  vrites: 
~  Ib  •  *ufli«efit  »iose,  10  to  40  vn  m  ,  a  m«^)s  hW  umm*.  avxI  •.^r.vivr*:'^Tr  mii*  <v«5taBtlT 
oliM^rred.  eren  in  tbe  first  >»Yy4.*  ,n*  tx^xSou)  x,v  tSAt  w  x^*^  .xy>x5S>  :o  c-h&su^  tie  stji^ 
of  CY^tiBued  ferer  into  *t*vp  cuT>t>r»  Ai>a  x>n»\x  a.o^.v\^,v  V\  ?^^  .^s^.,^^^^  ^^  i<*9t^  with 
tbe  fall  of  tetnpemtufr,  the  p(>«c'rAl  vNMuhu,v^>  »«  )^u^x>^i  iV  \N*:>er.i*  S^xviriiaf  kvqrrr. 
Ib  seme  cas**,  npi>»  tbe  <y^vv*tKNw  xM  iV  \ vo.NtuxMx  u^r^  ..-.  ^^^^^t^vuty  wiii  all  tbe 
ftipis  of  a  t^U|»«  «vuny\i  a«cx»  Mxh\.-h.  ^x  uhv*u>  v\t  in:<vtxvr^  sxn,;:^  V  cv«&iMUd  im 
tbe  piwioiisly  dcwribed  BMAfier.^ 
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tiaed  in  the  medical  journals  under  the  name  Anti-typhoid  Extract.  V.  Jez,  a  Vienna 
physician,  in  1899  published  an  article:  *' The  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  with  the 
typhoid  extract/*  &  which  in  many  respects  was  very  remarkable.  In  connection  with  a 
demonstration  of  Wassermann's,  that  the  toxins  of  infectious  substances  are  especially 
present  in  the  thymus  gland,  bone  marrow,  brain,  and  spinal  cord,  Jez  prepared  an 
alcohol' glycerin  extract  from  the  previously  mentioned  organs  of  highly  immunized 
rabbiU,  and  treated  typhoid  patients  with  this  preparation,  which  he  designated  "  anti- 
typhoid extract.'*  The  results  of  18  cases,  which  he  reported,  were  **  unexpectedly  favor- 
able " :  From  the  beginning,  marked  remission  occurred — fall  in  the  temperature  from 
39"  C.  to  36®  C. — after  but  a  few  days  complete  apyrexia,  the  stools  lessened  in  fre- 
quency, the  general  condition  improved,  etc  Several  points  in  Jez's  communications 
were  suspicious,  so,  especially  the  announcement  that  subcutaneous  injections  of  his 
remedy  did  not  act  so  promptly  or  markedly  as  its  administration  per  os.  The  report, 
regarding  the  production  of  the  extract,  was  not  as  accurate  as  one  might  expect,  so 
that  experiments  might  be  repeated  by  others.  But  Jez  produced  explicit  clinical 
histories  and  very  remarkable  fever  curves.  His  reports  were  bound  to  produce  an 
impression  which  was  even  increased  when  Eichhorst  2  in  the  following  year  reported 
favorable  results  in  12  cases  with  the  anti-typhoid  extract,  and  Jez'  himself,  in  con- 
nection with  another  Vienna  author,  lately  reported  altogether  50  cases  more. 

This  impression  was,  however,  annihilated  by  an  event  which  was  published  a  year  or 
two  ago  in  the  Wiener  med.  Wochenschrift,  and  which  deprived  Jez  of  all  confidence.^ 
An  article  by  Dr.  Pometta  (Brig)  reported  favorably  regarding  Jez's  anti-typhoid 
extract.  Some  time  later  Dr.  Pometta  protested  against  the  misuse  of  his  name:  He 
did  not  write  the  article  at  all,  but  Jez  published  it  himself  upon  the  basis  of  a  private 
letter  from  Dr.  Pometta.  In  Pometta's  letter  an  "  impression  *'  was  spoken  of  which 
w«i8  "  rather  favorable " ;  in  the  article  which  Jez  published  under  Pometta's  name, 
these  had  become  results  which  were  "  very  favorable."  Pometta  wrote  a  letter  to  Jez, 
after  he  had  treated  4  cases  which  ran  rather  a  favorable  course.  The  next  cases, 
however,  soon  taught  him  that  this  was  not  due  to  the  i*emedy;  after  treating  6  cases 
he  declared  the  action  of  the  anti-typhoid  extract  to  be  very  questionable,  usually  it  had 
no  effect,  it  was  "  by  no  means  a  typhoid  specific.'* 

Jez,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  not  replied  since  then ;  the  matter  appears  to  be  closed 
regarding  his  anti-typhoid  extract. 

In  the  last  few  years  a  second  etiologico-bacteriological  treatment  has 
arisen,  besides  serum  therapy,  which  requires  full  observation  as  it  is  based 
upon  a  sound  scientific  foundation.  This  consists — in  contrast  to  the  passive, 
indirect,  mediate  immunization  by  the  serum — in  the  active,  direct,  immediate 
immunization  of  the  diseased  organism  by  the  attenuated  virus  of  the  disease, 
a  process  which  was  lately  designated  by  v.  Behring  as  J ennerization.  This 
method  of  immunization  must  be  considered  primarily,  naturally,  for  prophy- 
lactic purposes.  As  a  preventive  inoculation  against  enteric  fever,  it  has 
iK'en  recommended  in  Germany  by  Pfeiffer  and  Kolle ;  *  they  sterilize  a  virulent 
accumulation  of  typhoid  bacilli,  at  a  temperature  of  56°  C.  for  two  to  three 
hours;  this  is  injected  into  the  human  being  under  the  skin  of  the  back.  A 
few  hours  after  redness  and  swelling  appear  at  the  point  of  injection,  as  well 
as  malaise  and  chilliness;  this  malaise  increases,  the  temperature  rises  to 
102.2°  F.  and  higher;  after  24  hours  the  symptoms  improve,  upon  the  third 
day  they  have  usually  disappeared  completely.     The  serum  of  the  inoculated 

>  Wiener  med.  Wochenschr.,  1890,  Nr.  8,  p.  346. 
»Therap.  Monatshefte,  1900,  p.  115. 

•  Wiener  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1901,  Nr.  4. 

*  Wiener  med.  Wochenschr.,  1901,  Nr.  28  u.  46. 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  Hygiene  und  Infcctionskrankh.,  Bd.  xxi,  1896.  Deutsche  med.  Wochen- 
schrift,  1896. 
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individual  now  shows  a  specific  alteration,  it  proves  to  be  bactericidal  (bacter- 
iolytic), mostly,  it  has  also  agglutinating  properties.  According  to  the  investi- 
gations of  Pfeiffer  and  Marx/  the  inoculated  material  is  not  damaged  in  its 
immunizing  action  by  an  addition  of  0.5  per  cent,  phenol,  the  carbolized  vac- 
cine retains  its  active  properties  for  months. 

Whereas  in  Germany  this  preventive  inoculation  for  enteric  fever  has  not 
been  utilized  in  practice,  in  England  the  method  has  gained  great  importance 
and  distribution  for  itself  in  the  last  few  years.  Among  the  English  troops 
in  India,  the  enteric  fever  morbidity  and  mortality  has  always  been  very  great, 
and  in  the  South  African  war  many  succumbed  to  enteric  fever.  Prof.  Wright 
in  Netley  recommended  preventive  inoculation  in  all  soldiers  that  were  sent 
to  the  colonies;  he  went  to  India  himself  and  made  propaganda  for  preven- 
tive inoculation  among  the  regiments  stationed  there.  Quite  a  large  number 
of  persons  submitted  to  this  treatment. 

Wright  and  Semple*  had  arrived  at  the  same  results,  independently  of 
Pfeiffer  and  Kolle,  by  utilizing  the  vaccine,  which  is  heated  at  a  temperature 
of  60°  C.  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  for  this  purpose  employing  an  emulsion  of 
inanimate  typhoid  bacilli  of  a  twenty-four-hour  old  agar  culture  of  previously 
virulent  typhoid  bacilli.  The  dose  of  the  emulsion  of  the  living  bacilli  which 
would  represent  the  lethal  dose  for  a  guinea-pig  (a  quarter  of  a  tube)  is  suflB- 
cient  in  the  dead  condition  of  the  bacilli  to  represent  a  strong  immunization 
dose  for  an  adult.  After  a  subcutaneous  injection  in  the  same  locality,  marked 
inflammation  developed,  which  only  disappeared  completely  after  forty-eight 
hours;  the  constitutional  effect  is  shown  by  fever,  insomnia,  occasionally  in 
collapse-like  weakness,  which  occurs  a  few  hours  after  injection.  The  majority 
of  those  inoculated — except  for  the  local  painful  tension  and  reddening — 
are  quite  normal  again  upon  the  following  day,  however,  some  few  remain  ill 
for  several  weeks.  Utilizing  smaller  doses  (^  to  J^  of  a  tube),  the  local  as 
well  as  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  very  much  slighter;  but  moderate 
local  tension,  slight  chilliness,  with  a  moderate  rise  in  temperature,  restless- 
ness, which  disappeared  completely  after  twenty-four  hours.  Wright  assumes 
that  the  immunity  acquired  by  a  powerful  inoculation  lasts  several  years. 

Wright's  preventive  inoculation  has  been  repeated  by  numerous  authors — 
such  as  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth/  Marsden,  Wilson,*  Cayley/  and  others — and 
all  agree  regarding  the  absence  of  danger  of  the  method.  They  advise  a 
smaller  dose  for  inoculation,  the  consequences  of  which  will  have  'disappeared 
within  thirty-six  hours,  and  that  the  inoculation  be  repeated  in  from  ten  to 
twelve  days.  The  reaction  after  the  second  inoculation  was  usually  much 
slighter.  Regarding  the  results  of  preventive  inoculation,  it  is  naturally 
very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  The  inoculated  persons  show  markedly 
increased  agglutination  values  in  their  blood ;  this,  however,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  certain  expression  of  immunity  (compare  page  15).  Only  statistics 
can  decide,  and  thus  it  is  explained  that,  in  spite  of  quite  a  number  of 

1  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.,  1898. 

2  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  January  30,  1897,  p.  256. 

3  Idem,  November  18,  1899. 

*  Idem,  April  28,  1900,  pp.  1017  and  1018. 
6  Idem,  1901,  p.  84. 
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inoculations — which  we  owe  to  the  activity  of  Wright — the  numbers  are  still 
too  small  to  form  a  definite  opinion.  Nevertheless^  the  results  gained  up  to 
the  present  are  very  remarkable.  In  one  of  the  last  communications  ^  regard- 
ing the  conditions,  I  find  that  among  30,353  soldiers  in  India,  4,502  inoculated 
ones  gave  a  morbidity  of  0.98  per  cent.,  and  a  mortality  of  0.2  per  cent,  com- 
pared to  2.5  per  cent,  morbidity  and  0.56  per  cent,  mortality  among  the  non- 
inoculated.* 

The  opinion  is  variously  expressed,  that  if  the  affection  occurs  in  those 
that  have  been  inoculated  it  runs  a  milder  and  briefer  course  (Cay ley,  Wilson). 

Some  observers,  naturally,  question  the  value  of  the  inoculation.  Wash- 
bourn,*  for  example,  lost  two  inoculated  patients  and  does  not  admit  the 
preventive,  or  even  the  attenuating  influence  of  the  inoculation.  As  opposed 
to  this,  others  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  patients  were 
inoculated  but  once,  hence  the  inoculation  was  too  weak.  Nevertheless,  the 
question  regarding  preventive  inoculation  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  closed, 
but  that  it  deserves  our  closest  attention,  and  that  it  deserves  further  trial, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  is  beyond  doubt,  all  the  more  as  the  inoculation  is  not  only 
prophylactic  but  may  also  be  of  therapeutic  value. 

It  has  been  determined  by  animal  experiment  that  the  subsequent  direct 
immunization  of  the  infected  organization  by  bacterial  products  is  possible, 
therefore,  cure  by  these  means  is  also  possible,  only  provided  the  infection  does 
not  run  too  rapid  a  course.  Brieger,  Katasato  and  Wassermann  *  showed,  by 
experiments  with  erysipelas  in  pigs,  "  that  in  favorably  situated  cases,  those 
running  a  subacute  course,  it  is  possible  by  a  rapid  appearance  of  immunity, 
artificially  produced  by  suitably  prepared  cultures,  to  abort  the  pathological 
process  which  has  already  developed.^^  And  even  in  the  pneumococcus  infec- 
tion of  rabbits,  6.  Klemperer  and  myself  *  succeeded  in  attaining  recovery  by 
subsequent  immediate  immunization,  provided  we  were  able  to  prolong  the 
infection  by  means  of  attenuation  of  the  pneumococci  (growth  at  40.5°  C), 
and  if  the  subsequent  immunization  was  forced  by  means  of  large  and  repeated 
doses  of  the  immunizing  fluid.  In  human  pathology  we  already  have  an 
example  of  the  curative  influence  of  subsequent  immunization  which,  naturally, 
requires  further  confirmation.  This  example  concerns  variola,  the  preventive 
inoculation  after  Jenner^s  method,  as  is  well  known,  represents  the  type  of  a 
direct,  active  method  of  immunization  by  the  modified  (attenuated)  virus  of 
the  disease.  Russian  authors  •  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  powerful, 
frequently  repeated  (twice  daily)  inoculation  for  several  days  (vaccination), 

1  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  September  21,  1901,  p.  842. 

3  The  book  just  published  by  Marx,  Experimental  Diagnosis,  Serum  Therapy,  and 
Prophylaxis  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Library  of  v.  Coler,  vol.  xi,  1002),  by  which  I 
quote  the  following  figures  which  Prof.  Wright  has  sent  this  author  regarding  the 
conditions  during  the  siege  of  lAdysmith.  Inoculated,  1,705;  ca^es,  33=  1.93  per  cent.; 
d<*aths,  6  =  0.35  per  cent.  Non-inoculated,  10,629;  cases,  1,496=  13.42  per  cent.;  deaths, 
336  =  3.2  per  cent. 

3  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  June  16,  1900,  p.  1456. 

4  Zeitschr.  f.  Hyg.  u.  Infectionskrankh.,  xii,  p.  175. 
&  XI  Congress  f.  innere  Medicin,  Leipzig,  1892. 

•  .V.  J.  KototcUchikoif,  Ueber  die  Behandlung  des  Eiterungsstadiums  der  Variola  vera. 
ZeiUchr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xxxviii,  8.  266. 
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influences  the  infected  and  even  the  already  diseased  person,  that  smallpox 
runs  a  milder  and  shorter  course.  Of  all  diseases,  however,  enteric  fever  should 
be  most  suitable  for  this  method  of  treatment,  as  in  its  gradual  development 
and  in  its  slow  course  there  is  sufficient  time  to  begin  immunization  and  to 
increase  it  to  the  required  extent.  In  E.  Frankel's  *  communication,  experi- 
ments have  already  been  attempted  in  this  direction,  the  results  of  which  do 
not  appear  to  be  unfavorable ;  they  have  not  been  quite  confirmed,  but  nowhere 
have  they  as  yet  been  tested  with  the  necessary  frequency.  Lately  there  has 
appeared  a  remarkable  publication  by  Petruschky  *  who,  assisted  by  Dr.  Frey- 
muth,  has  followed  this  method  of  treatment  in  the  city  hospital  of  Danzig. 
Petruschky  utilized  a  preparation  which  he  designated  typhoin.  This  prep- 
aration simply  represented  an  accumulation  of  dead  typhoid  bacilli.  The 
patient  received  the  following  injections  of  this  mixture,  subcutaneously  in 
the  thigh : 

1st  day,  0.05  cc.  in  the  morning,  0.1  cc.  in  the  evening, 
2nd  day,  .01  cc.  in  the  morning,  0.2  cc.  in  the  evening, 
3rd  day,    .02  cc.  in  the  morning,  0.3  cc.  in  the  evening. 

Outside  of  a  transitory  redness  and  painfulness  at  the  point  of  injection, 
disagreeable  accompanying  phenomena  were  never  noticed.  Petruschky  writes 
regarding  this  treatment :  In  recent  and  uncomplicated  cases  of  true  enteric 
fever,  which  come  under  treatment  before  the  middle  of  the  second  week,  the 
severity  of  the  disease  has  ceased  after  a  three-day  treatment ;  the  temperature 
fell  to  normal,  the  pulse  rose,  the  mind  cleared.  Petruschky  gives  accurate 
descriptions,  and  offers  physicians  who  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
epidemics,  those  connected  with  hospitals,  etc.,  in  fact  those  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  treating  large  numbers  of  cases  of  enteric  fever,  his  culture 
preparation,  which  keeps  from  three  to  four  weeks. 

I  have  dwelt  for  some  time  upon  the  description  of  these  etiologico-thera- 
peutic  endeavors^  although  I  know  that  practically  this  method  of  treatment 
is  not  quite  ready  for  use,  but  they  represent,  at  least  we  may  hope  so,  the 
therapeutics  of  the  future,  as  the  previously  described  medico-specific  methods 
of  treatment  represent  the  therapy  of  the  past. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  present,  and  to  describe  what  we  are  capable 
of  accomplishing  to-day  in  our  treatment  of  enteric  fever.  This  is  not  little, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  possess  a  spix^ific  mode  of  treatment.  The 
rational  aim  of  our  treatment  is  to  assure  a  normal  course  for  the  affection,  to 
cause  the  disease  to  run  its  course,  and  terminate  in  spontaneous  recovery. 
The  most  important  auxiliary  measures  of  attaining  this  end  are  offered  by 
the  hygienic,  dietetic  treatment.  Tlie  first  place  in  our  therapeutics,  however, 
is  taken  up  by 

B.     NURSING  AND   NUTRITION 

Nursing. — The  typhoid  ])ationt  is  to  be  put  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible, 
even  with  the  first,  still  doubtful,  phenomena  of  the  disease.     According  to 


1  Deutsche  med.  W(Khon.«chr.,  1893,  Xr.  41. 

2  Deutsche  iiied.  Wochenschr.,  1902,  Nr.  12. 
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experience,  patients  that  wander  about  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  show 
a  severer  course. 

The  sick-chamber  and  the  bed  are  to  be  arranged  with  especial  care,  on 
account  of  the  length  and  duration  of  the  affection.  Q'he  room  should  be 
large  and  airy  and  as  quiet  as  possible  (not  one  that  is  situated  directly  toward 
the  street).  There  must  be  suificient  room  so  that  the  bed  may  be  reached 
from  all  sides;  it  is  better  to  have  two  beds  (see  below),  and  there  should  be 
sufficient  space  for  bathing  arrangements.  Besides  the  necessary  furniture 
which  is  to  be  utilized  by  the  patient,  the  room  is  to  be  as  bare  as  possible, 
above  all,  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  articles  and  decorative  features  that 
catch  and  retain  dust  (looking-glasses,  pictures,  etc.),  with  which  the  patient 
w)metimes  busies  himself  in  a  very  disturbing  manner  during  his  delirious 
moments.  The  temperature  6f  the  room  is  not  to  be  above  68°  F. ;  the  upper 
windows,  eventually  those  in  the  adjoining  room,  may  remain  open  perma- 
nently or — in  winter — at  least  for  a  part  of  the  time. 

The  bed  is  to  be  plain  and  light :  a  firm  mattress — no  soft  under  bedding — 
an  indiarubber  cover  and  a  sheet  which  is  to  be  carefully  smoothed,  a  cover, 
and  in  summer  weather,  eventually  only  a  linen  sheet.  The  danger  of  bed- 
sore is  so  great  that  this  must  always  be  remembered.  In  every  severe  case 
it  is  advisable  from  the  onset  to  use  a  water-bed,  or  at  least  an  air-cushion, 
under  the  patient.  Early  in  the  disease,  the  patient  may  remain  quietly  in 
the  dorsal  decubitus.  Later,  from  about  the  end  of  the  second  week  on,  he  is 
to  \ye  changed  frequently  to  the  lateral  position,  varying  from  left  to  right. 
A  cautious  and  careful  assumption  of  the  half-recumbent  position — which  is 
daily  necessary  for  the  examination  of  the  posterior  lower  parts  of  the  chest — 
is  advisable  to  prevent  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs;  but  the  patient  is 
not  to  raise  himself.  Even  at  the  onset  of  the  affection  and  with  a  mild 
course,  feces  and  urine  are  only  to  be  discharged  in  the  recumbent  posture. 
While  the  patient  is  carefully  raised,  the  nurse  places  the  bed-pan  under  him. 
It  is  very  advisable  to  have  a  second  bed  near  the  one  in  which  the  patient 
is  placed ;  to  this  bed  the  patient  may  be  moved  during  the  times  when  the 
other  bed  is  being  cleaned  or  freshened  up ;  this  is  a  great  relief  to  the  patient 
and  makes  nursing  easier. 

Absolute  quiet  is  necessary  in  the  sick-room;  no  unnecessary  persons 
Hhouhl  1k»  allowed  to  enter.  All  external  impressions  are  to  be  excluded 
from  the  patient ;  reading  matter,  visitors,  etc.,  are  to  he  prohibited  even  in 
the  mildest  cases. 

(ireat  impprtance  must  be  given  to  absolute  cleanliness  of  the  patient.  At 
least  twice  daily — morning  and  evening — he  is  to  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
fn^sh  water  and  soap,  a  brush  being  used  for  the  hands.  The  soiled  parts  about 
the  buttoiks.  etc.,  are  to  be  carefuUv  cleansed  after  each  evacuation  of  the 
l)<)wels;  rubbing  with  spirit  of  camphor,  powder,  etc.,  are  best  even  before 
signs  of  impending  bed-sore  are  present.  Of  no  less  importance  than  the 
absolute  cleanliness  of  the  body  is  the  necessity  of  having  clean  linen;  body 
and  l)ed  linen  are  to  be  changed  daily,  more  frequently  if  soiled. 

Especial  care  is  to  be  given  to  cleansing  of  the  mouth  of  the  patient. 
Frequent  washing  of  the  same  with  cool  water,  brushing  the  teeth,  moistening 
the  dry  lips  (with  cool  water,  almond  oil  and  glycerin  in  equal  parts)  not 
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only  refreshes  the  patient,  but  prevents  eordee,  which  is  always  a  sign  of 
neglect.     Unquestionably,  in  this  manner  many  complications  on  the  part  of 
the  parotid  gland,  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  space,  the  ear,  the  larynx,  etc.,  will 
'   be  avoided. 

.         The  nursing  of  the  patient  during  day  and  night  is  to  be  carried  on  with 
'  like  care ;  thia  of  course  requires  very  extraordinary  exertion  on  the  part  of  tha 
I   nurses,  even  if  there  be  two  in  the  given  case.     Only  under  very  special  cir- 
cumstances should  the  nursing  of  the  enteric  fever  patient  be  left  to  friends  or 
relatives,  particularly  when  there  is  additional  labor  in  treatment  by  baths, 
which  require  especial  knowledge  and  dexterity  on  the  part  of   the  nurse. 
After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  only  in  well- 
I  to-do  families  is  it  possible  to  treat  an  enteric  fever  patient  in  this  manner  in 
his  own  home,  that  it  is  far  better  for  poorer  patients,  or  for  those  without 
friends  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital  (compare  page  33). 

Nouriihment. — The  nourishment,  which  is  an  especial  part  of  the  therapy 
of  enteric  fever,  forms  a  link  in  the  chain,  and  is  immediately  connected  with 
-the  care  of  the  patient.  Although  the  diet  belongs  to  the  orders  of  the  physi- 
cian, its  execution  is  particularly  in  the  hands  of  the  nurses,  but,  naturally, 
the  physician  is  to  watch  and  to  assist  in  each  detail. 

Although  the  measures  of  hygiene  and  nursing  of  the  patient,  which  have 
been  previously  mentioned,  serve  in  a  more  negative  manner  by  warding  off 
deleterious  effects  and  complications,  all  points  serve  one  purpose  in  the 
treatment,  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  patient  and,  in  this  sense,  only  far 
more  energetically  and  in  a  much  more  positive  manner,  does  nutrition  serve 
this  purpose.  In  scarcely  any  other  febrile  disease  can  a  aimilar  importance 
be  attached  to  nourishment  as  that  in  the  ease  of  typhoid  fever,  which  weakens 
the  powers  of  the  patient  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  often  leading  to  s 
decided  loss  of  the  body-substance  by  the  high  and  long-continued  fever. 
Leyden,'  in  his  well-known  estimations,  puts  the  loss  of  weight  in  typhoid 
fever  in  the  remittent  stage,  per  day  and  per  kilogram  at  3.5  per  cent, 
E.  Barth,'  showed,  that  with  an  original  weight  of  125  pounds,  in  twenty-'two 
days  of  fever,  an  average  loss  of  18  pounds  occurred. 

Regarding  the  conditions  of  metabolism  in  fever  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  nourishment  of  febrile  patients,  Leyden  in  his  article  on 
pneumonia  (see  Pneumonia)  has  given  explicit  directions.  I  do  not  deeir?  to 
repeat  what  has  been  stated  there,  but  will  only  briefly  point  out  that  a  proper 
nourishment  in  enteric  fever,  as  little  as  in  other  fevers,  is  able  to  cover  the 
entire  loss — the  portion  which  is  due  to  the  toxic  action  of  the  febrile  course 
cannot  be  prevented — that,  however,  a  very  large  part  may  be  maintained, 
namely  that  which  is  due  to  inanition,  on  account  of  the  insufficient  intake  of 
food.  And  much  is  gained  by  this.  Even  with  careful  nutrition,  the  patient 
is  very  much  weakened  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  but  by  no  means 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  such  a  loss  of  resistance  towards  all  the  dangers 
of  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  and  of  convalescence  as  was  formerly  the  case 
when  the  fever  was  treated  by  the  withdrawal  of  nourishment.  It  is  shown 
by  Leyden's'  tables  that  even  with  high  fever  the  typhoid  patient  need  not 
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necessarily  lose  weight  daily,  that  a  mild  enteric  fever  may  run  its  entire 
course  without  loss  of  weight,  even  with  a  slight  gain,  in  which,  naturally, 
the  retention  of  water  during  the  fever  may  be  partly  responsible,  but  careful 
nursing  and  nutrition  certainly  play  the  greater  part.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  improvement  in  the  course  and  in  the  termination  of  the 
affection  in  the  last  decades  which  has  been  universally  recognized,  besides 
other  factors  such  as  the  better  nutrition  which  the  typhoid  patients  now  have, 
are  mostly  responsible. 

The  nutrition  in  enteric  fever  is  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  general 
principles  employed  in  the  nutrition  of  all  fever  patients,  but  the  special  con- 
dition of  enteric  fever,  the  affection  of  the  intestine,  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
this  instance.  The  functions  of  the  digestive  tract  are  generally  weakened  in 
fever  (see  Pneimionia) ;  in  all  infectious  diseases,  therefore,  the  diet  is  particu- 
larly limited  to  easily  digested  fluid  food,  and  this  must  be  especially  the  case 
in  enteric  fever,  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel  is  the  seat  of  ulcers,  in 
which  the  tendency  to  diarrhea  is  a  general  symptom  and  every  irritation  of 
feces-forming  food  occasions  grave  dangers.  Hence,  from  olden  times  the  diet 
of  typhoid  patients  has  consisted  of  drink  and  fluid  food-substances.  To  this 
fundamental  rule,  even  to-day,  in  all  severe  cases  at  least,  strict  adherence  is 
attached.  Only  nowadays,  besides  this  command,  a  second  equally  important 
one  has  arisen,  that  in  this  fluid  diet  suflScient  nutritive  value  must  be  intro- 
duced. The  requirement  of  fever  patients  in  twenty-four  hours  is  estimated 
at  about  2,600  calories,  which  had  better  consist  in  100  grams  of  albumen, 
100  grams  of  fat,  and  300  grams  of  carbohydrates.  These  figures  are  in 
keeping  with  theoretical  calculations^  but  the  practical  requirement  is  some- 
what less  than  this.  Although  great  value  is  to  be  attached  to  nutrition  of 
the  enteric  fever  patient,  it  must  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  too  much 
food  is  no  less  dangerous  than  too  little.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
aflfected  intestinal  canal  requires  consideration,  that  frequent  meals  unneces- 
sarily tire  the  patient.  The  endeavor  to  nourish  the  patient  as  well  as  possible 
must  not  lead  to  "  over-feeding."  In  general  we  may  content  ourselves  with 
a  calory  supply  of  about  2,000;  this  will  give  us  the  best  medium  between 
under-nutrition  and  over-feeding. 

Regarding  the  nutrition  of  the  typhoid  patient  in  general,  the  following 
may  be  said:  The  patient  shall  have  fluids  in  plentiful  amount.  Usually 
Ftupor  prevents  the  patient  asking  for  drink  himself.  The  nurse,  therefore, 
at  regular  short  intervals — during  the  day  at  least  each  half  hour — is  to  give 
it  to  him,  a  small  quantity,  however,  being  supplied  each  time. 

[There  are  periods  of  apparently  refreshing  sleep  in  which  it  is  better  not 
to  disturb  the  patient  so  often,  even  for  the  sake  of  administering  water. — Ed.] 

The  total  amount  of  the  fluid  intake  (including  the  food)  in  twenty- four 
hours  should  amount  to  2^  to  3  litres.  This  prevents  dryness  of  the  lips  and 
mouth,  and,  at  the  same  time — an  important  object  of  the  treatment — the 
flushing  of  the  body  is  accomplished.  The  amount  of  urine,  as  a  measure 
of  the  suflScient  intake  of  water,  which  is  of  importance,  should  not  be  less 
than  1,500  to  2,000  cc.  As  a  drink,  cool,  clear  water,  eventually  an  alkaline 
mineral  water  (non-carbonated)  should  be  administered;  weak  tea  or  coffee, 
lemonade,  etc.^  are  permitted. 
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Milk  is  of  most  importance  among  the  nutritive  substances.  This  is  to  be 
given  in  gradually  increasing  amounts,  beginning  on  the  first  day  at  i  litre, 
and  increasing  until  at  the  acme  of  the  disease  when  1^  to  2  litres  are  given. 
An  addition  of  50  grams  of  sugar  of  milk  and  100  cc.  of  cream  to  1  litre 
of  the  milk  markedly  increases  the  nutritive  value.  If  the  patient  takes  about 
1^  litres  of  milk,  ^  litre  of  cream  and  100  gram?  of  milk-sugar  in  twenty- 
four  hours  (and  besides  this  some  alcohol,  see  below),  his  calory  requirement  is 
completely  covered. 

No  special  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  strict  division  of  special  meal- 
times. In  general  the  patient  is  to  have  200  to  250  cc.  of  milk,  bouillon 
or  soup,  every  two  hours,  but  larger  quantities  of  milk  may  be  divided 
over  several  hours.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  patient  requires  rest,  and 
that,  therefore,  from  time  to  time,  longer  pauses  must  take  place  between 
the  feedings.  Especially  at  night,  a  large  food-supply  is  to  be  given  but  once, 
at  most  twice  during  the  night.  It  is  important  to  utilize  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  patient  after  the  bath  (see  below)  to  supply  nourishment  at 
that  time.  I  shall  here,  as  an  example,  give  the  diet  list  of  a  typhoid  patient 
treated  in  I^yden's  clinic :  ^ 

C.  ,  age  twenty-seven;  seventfenth  day  of  disease;  2  litres  of  milk,  \  litre  of 

cream,  200  grams  of  milk-sugar,  200  grams  of  water,  have  been  prepared  for  mixture 
and  are  placed  upon  ice  and  kept  at  this  temperature. 

7  A.M.:  Temperature  103.0**  F.,  pulse  liO;  150  cc.  milk-mixture. 
8.30  A.M.:   100  cc.  milk-mixture. 

9  A.M. :  Bath  at  72*»  to  65*»  F. 

9.30  A.M.:  Temperature  100.9**  F.,  pulse  104-,  150  cc  milk-mixture,  50  cc.  sherry. 

11  A.M.:  Cup  of  bouillon;  soon  afterwards  fecal  movement;   100  cc  lemonade. 

12  noon:  Temperature  103.1**  F.,  pulse  110;  until  1  o'clock  150  cc.  milk-mixture 
taken  gradually. 

12.30  p.m.:  Bath,  72**  to  65**  F.    Temperature  101.8**  F.,  pulse  108;  50  e^a,  sherry. 
2  to  4  P.M.:  300  cc.  milk-mixture  gradually  administered  (between  1  and  4  p.m.  two 
fecal  movements). 

4.30  P.M.:  Temperature  104.5**  F.,  followed  by  bath  with  effusions. 

6.15  P.M.:  101.3**  F.;  25  cc.  brandy. 

6.30  P.M.:   150  cc.  milk-mixture. 

6  P.M.:  Temperature  103.8**  F.,  pulse  112. 

Between  6  and  8  p.m.:  300  cc.  milk-mixture,  50  cc  sherry. 

8  P.M.:  Temperature  104.9**  F.;  bath  72**  to  65**  F.;  effusion;  25  cc  brandy. 
Between  8  and  10  p.m.:  300  cc  lemonade. 

Five  hours'  sleep  after  morphia,  grains  \.  Upon  awakening,  milk  or  drink  each  time; 
during  the  entire  night  450  cc  milk-mixture  and  200  cc.  lemonade  taken. 

Total  amount  of  fluid,  2,700  cc,  in  which  there  were  \\  litres  milk,  about  \  litre 
cream,  150  grams  of  sugar-of-milk,  100  grams  sherry,  50  grams  brandy,  amounting  to — 
total  amount  of  nourishment,  consisting  of  70  grams  of  albumin,  103  grams  of  fat,  239 
grams  of  carbohydrates,  with  2,265  calories. 

Besides  the  milk,  soups  consisting  of  starcliy  and  pappy  substances  (re- 
garding their  preparation  and  nutritive  vahio,  soo  Pnoumonia),  and  bouillon 
are  to  be  considered  in  the  nourishment  of  typhoid  fever  patients ;  these  may 
be  given  from  time  to  time,  alternating  with  the  milk.  Tf  sufficient  milk  is 
taken,  these  foods  are  of  less  importance.     It  must  bo  e?])ooially  emphasized, 

1  V.  Leyden  u.  G.  Klemperer,  Die  Ernilhrungstbcrapie  in  acuten  Fiebcrkrankheiten 
in  V.  Leyden'a  Handbuch  der  Emahrungstherapie,  Bd.  ii,  p.  436. 
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that  a  variation  in  the  nourishment,  in  severe  cases  of  enteric  fever^  is  by  no 
means  necessary;  the  monotony  of  the  food  is  not  at  all  appreciated  by  the 
patients  in  their  soporous  condition. 

Now  it  is  not  always  possible  to  give  the  patients  suflScient  milk,  not  rarely 
it  is  not  well  borne,  and  is  rejected  by  the  patient,  giving  rise  to  nausea, 
sensation  of  fulness,  meteorism  and  increased  diarrhea.  The  quantity  is 
then  reduced — which,  however,  must  never  be  increased  before  the  previous 
quantity  is  well  borne — is  diluted  with  water,  tea  or  coflfee,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  make  it  more  palatable  by  the  addition  of  brandy  or  salt,  or  of  lime 
water  (a  table-spoonful  of  lime  water,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  calcium  carbonate  or 
calcium  phosphate  to  a  glass  of  milk),  given  with  cocoa  in  the  form  of  milk- 
soup,  briefly,  everything  should  be  tried  before  its  administration  is  entirely 
given  up.  No  other  food-substance  which  may  be  given  to  the  enteric  fever 
patient,  even  the  best  prepared  soups,  can  substitute  for  the  value  of  milk. 
The  nourishment  of  the  enteric  fever  patient  will  always  give  rise  to  diflBculty 
if  we  do  not  succeed  in  administering  at  least  1  litre  of  milk  per  day.  If  this 
is  the  case,  the  patient  taking  less  than  1  litre,  or  no  milk  at  all,  then 
soups,  which  must  be  prepared  with  especial  care,  should  be  given  in  larger 
quantities.  Instead  of  simple  bouillon,  bouillon  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  (also 
wine  with  egg)  and  grits,  sago,  etc.,  may  be  given  instead  of  the  simple  flour 
soups,  with  the  addition  of  beef  extract,  neutrose,  somatose,  of  some  vegeta- 
bles, and  similar  preparations.  It  must,  however,  be  emphasized,  that  all  these 
preparations  are  superfluous  if  the  patient  takes  sufficient  milk,  and  that  in 
no  case  are  they  capable  of  entirely  substituting  for  the  milk. 

If  the  milk  must  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  or  nearly  so — on  account  of 
a  repugnance  which  cannot  be  overcome,  on  account  of  vomiting,  marked 
meteorism,  or  profuse  diarrhea — the  question  arises,  whether  nutritive  sub- 
stances which  are  a  little  more  compact,  such  as  soups,  eggs,  rice,  spinach, 
potato  soup,  and  even  softened  wheat  bread  and  scraped  meat  may  be 
administered. 

This  question  is  not  so  unentitled  to  consideration  as  we  might  assume  at 
first  sight.  Fluid  nourishment  is  advised  as  the  only  reliable  form,  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  irritate  the  intestine  and  does  not  produce  peristalsis. 
But  particularly  milk,  which  is  recognized  as  the  best  food  for  enteric  fever 
patients,  forms  lumpy  coagula  in  the  stomach,  of  which  about  6  per  cent,  to 
10  per  cent.,  as  with  other  food,  is  transformed  into  feces.  "  From  this  it 
certainly  follows  ^' — E.  v.  Leyden  and  G.  Klemperer  *  remark,  in  describing 
the  nutritive  therapy  of  acute  febrile  diseases — "  that  not  only  fluid  and  dis- 
solved food  is  allowable  in  enteric  fever,  but  that  also  other  nutritive  substances 
may  bo  employed,  in  so  far  as  they  reach  the  stomach  in  a  very  finely  divided 
condition,  so  that  their  digestion  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  does  not  give 
rise  to  difficulties." 

Similar  reasoning  led  an  English  author,  A.  G.  Barrs  (Leeds),*  a  few  years 
ago  in  arriving  at  the  far-reaching  conclusion  that  enteric  fever  patients 
should  have  compact  food  early  in  the  course  of  the  affection.  Barrs  advises 
that  every  typhoid  patient  that  can  swallow  such  food  at  all,  should  have,  from 

1  Handbuch  der  EmAhrungHtherapie,  Bd.  ii,  p.  437. 
s  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  January  9,  1897,  p.  125. 
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the  beginning,  tender  meat,  wheat  bread  and  butter,  eggs,  etc.  From  the 
onset  of  defervescence,  however,  the  usual  mixed  food  is  to  be  given.  Barrs 
reports  more  than  thirty  cases  that  he  has  treated  in  this  manner ;  he  did  not 
lose  a  single  case,  the  condition  of  strength  remained,  according  to  Barrs' 
report,  greater  than  with  the  usual  fluid  nourishment.  An  active  controversy 
arose  in  English  medical  journals  in  connection  with  Barrs'  communication : 
The  majority  of  authors  protested  (S.  West^  and  others),  some  few  agreed 
with  Barrs,  others  were  in  favor  of  a  middle  way :  A.  Money '  would  allow 
white  meat  but  no  bread  or  vegetables ;  W.  Ewart '  advised,  besides  milk,  the 
early  administration  of  malt,  yolk  of  egg,  honey,  calves-foot  jelly,  and  similar 
substances. 

Barrs'  report,-  that  his  cases  were  not  injured  by  solid  food,  is,  nevertheless, 
remarkable,*  but  his  advice,  to  give  solid  food  in  every  case  of  enteric  fever, 
certainly  goes  too  far.  We  assume  from  his  observations,  that  the  experience 
of  giving  enteric  fever  patients  scraped  meat,  softened  wheat  bread,  soft  boiled 
egg,  spinach,  rice,  potato  soup,  and  similar  substances  need  not  be  harmful, 
but  they  should  not  be  recommended  as  a  routine  diet  for  typhoid  fever 
patients.  As  a  rule,  up  to  the  time  of  convalescence,  only  fluid  nourishment 
should  be  administered.  "  But  as  an  appetizer  or  to  ward  off  threatening 
inanition,  the  administration  of  one  or  another  of  the  food-substances  may  be 
advised  occasionally"  (v.  Ley  den): 

It  remains,  finally,  to  discuss  alcohol,  which  is  indicated  for  other  reasons 
also  (to  stimulate  cardiac  activity,  see  page  57),  but,  on  account  of  its  high 
combustion  value,  is  not  immaterial  as  food.  An  enteric  patient  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  using  alcohol  should  have  it  plentifully  from  the  onset,  others  only 
require  it  in  slowly  increasing  doses  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  At  the 
acme  of  the  affection,  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  during  the  fourth  week,  large 
doses  are  necessary,  a  bottle  of  wine,  or  even  more.  Red  wine  is  preferred,  in 
the  beginning  a  light  table  wine,  later  a  heavy  Bordeaux,  etc.  Also  brandy, 
sherry  and  other  concentrated  alcohols  are  valuable ;  champagne,  warmed  wine, 
etc.,  are  to  be  kept  for  special  indications  (cardiac  weakness,  etc.,  see  page  57). 


C.    HYDROTHERAPY  AND  BATH-TREATMENT 

The  employment  of  hydrotherapy  in  enteric  fever  is  to  be  referred  to 
James  Currie  (Liverpool).*  In  1787,  he  advised  that  the  patient  be  placed 
into  an  empty  tub  and  from  a  height  of  from  1  to  3  feet  or  more  several 
buckets  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  40°  F.  to  50°  F.  be  poured  over  his 

>  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1897,  p.  200.  2  Idem,  p.  1010.  »  Idem.  p.  1087. 

*  A  diet  which  is  not  harmful  need  not  on  that  account  be  useful.  G.  B.  Queirolo 
(La  cura  dietetiea  nella  febra  tifoide,  Milan,  1808)  advises  rectal  alimentation  in 
enteric  fever.  He  carried  this  out  in  36  cases,  in  which  the  employment  of  food  in  a 
part  of  the  cases  occurred  exclusively  per  rectum  for  thirty-five  days.  He  also  empha- 
sizes that  he  never  saw  harm  from  this  method.  However,  this  r^^gime  cannot  be  useful 
nor  even  advisable;  for,  according  to  our  present  knowledge  regarding  the  value  of 
nutritive  enemata,  that  but  fully  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  amoimt  is  absorbed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  patients  during  the  entire  period  were  undernourished. 

6  Quoted  by  Murchiaon,  The  Typhoid  Diseases,  1807,  p.  241. 
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head  and  chest.  Currie  repeated  these  affusions  once  or  twice  daily,  and 
praised  their  effective  influence  upon  the  temperature,  the  pulse,  and  upon  the 
condition  of  the  nervous  system. 

Curriers  splendid  results  stimulated  imitation,  and  the  water-treatment  of 
enteric  fever,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  very  commonly  practiced.  E.  Horn  ^  declared  in  1814,  that  this 
was  the  only  serviceable  method  of  treating  enteric  fever ;  Trousseau  in  France, 
Schonlein,  Niemeyer,  and  others,  in  Germany,  used  and  advised  it;  from  Kuss- 
maul's  "  Jugenderinnerungen  eines  alten  Arztes^^  (Stuttgart,  Bonz  &  Co., 
1899),  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  thirties  and  forties  of  the  last  century  a  sim- 
ple practitioner  in  the  country  also  understood  the  value  of  the  water-treat- 
ment— but  it  did  not  reach  general  employment,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  this  treatment  fell  more  and  more  into  disuse. 

E.  Brand  (Stettin)  revived  "  the  hydrotherapy  of  enteric  fever.'^  *  In  sev- 
eral publications,  he  insisted  with  the  greatest  energy  upon  this  treatment,  and 
he  succeeded  with  his  convincing  and  confident  enthusiasm  in  again  bringing 
it  into  use.  Jiirgensen  and  Liebermeister,  Ziemssen,  Immermann,  and  others 
assured  themselves  of  the  value  of  the  bath  treatment  and  became  warm  adher- 
ents and  pioneers  of  the  method.  Thanks  to  their  active  propaganda,  this 
treatment  was  generally  accepted  in  Germany  and  soon  afterwards  in  foreign 
countries.  The  technique  of  hydrotherapy  in  enteric  fever  has  been  variously 
altered  since  then.  The  conceptions  and  indications  of  the  action  of  a  bath 
have  been  much  changed.  The  bath  treatment  itself,  however,  since  the  time 
of  Brand,  has  disappeared  no  more  and  forms  to-day,  all  over  the  world,  an 
int^ral  constituent  of  the  therapy  of  enteric  fever. 

Brand's  method  was  no  less  severe  than  Currie's.  The  patient  was  placed 
in  a  bath-tub,  the  water  being  at  a  temperature  of  from  59°  to  68®  F. ;  he  was 
well  washed  with  the  water,  wBich  stood  hand-high  in  the  tub,  and  at  the 
termination  of  the  bath,  once  or  several  times,  cold  water  was  poured  over 
the  back  of  the  head.  The  effect  of  the  bath  was  principally  looked  for  in  the 
decline  of  temperature,  the  indications  for  the  bath,  therefore,  depended  ex- 
clusively upon  the  height  of  the  fever.  The  patient  was  placed  in  the  bath  as 
soon  as  his  temperature  reached  103.2®  F.  or  103.1°  F.,  or  even  arose  beyond 
this;  the  baths  were  repeated  8,  10  or  even  15  times  during  the  day. 

The  success  of  Brand's  treatment  was  extraordinary,  the  mortality  from 
enteric  fever,  wherever  this  treatment  was  introduced,  declined  in  an  unmis- 
takable manner,  usually  to  one-half  of  the  former  figures  and  below ;  the  early 
figures  being  from  18  to  20  per  cent.  (Griesinger,  Murchison)  to  10  to  5  per 
cent,  and  less.  The  Munich  Military  Hospital,  for  example,  showed  in  Station 
I,  for  an  exclusive  cold-water  treatment,  a  maximum  of  5.1  per  cent.,  in 
Station  II,  with  an  alternating  treatment,  for  the  most  part  the  treatment 
consisting  of  the  administration  of  drugs,  10.8  to  18.7  per  cent,  mortality.^ 

With  a  distribution  of  Brand's  method,  and  with  the  certainty  of  the  value 
of  the  bath,  the  knowledge  gained  ground,  that  the  effect  of  this  treatment 

1  Compare  Cvrschmann,  Der  Unterleibstyphus,  1808,  p.  433. 
s  Die  Hydrotherapie  des  TyphuH«  Stettin,  1861. 

s  Quoted  after  0.  Otrhardt,  Die  Therapie  der  Infectionskrankheiten.    Bibliothek  v. 
Coler,  Berlin,  1902,  Bd.  x,  p.  82. 
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might  also  be  produced  by  milder  means.  The  cold  half-baths  were  very  severe 
to  the  patient,  who  often  became  very  cold,  frequently  with  chattering  of  the 
teeth,  and  was  placed  back  into  bed  in  a  cyanotic  condition,  besides  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  bath  was  very  hard  upon  the  nurses.  Full  baths  were 
substituted  for  the  half-bath  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  raised. 
Especially  v.  Ziemssen^s  method,  to  give  the  bath  luke-warm,  and  while  the 
patient  was  in  it  to  gradually  cool  the  water  by  the  addition  of  cold  water, 
was  well  received,  and  accepted  almost  everywhere. 

Here  and  there  cold  baths  are  still  given,  even  ice-water  baths  are  advised — 
on  the  other  hand,  warmer  baths,  at  the  temperature  of  86®  F.  and  of  longer 
duration,  up  to  twenty-four  hours,  have  been  advised  (Riess  *) — but  in  general 
there  is  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  luke-warm,  gradually-cooled  bath  is 
suflScient  for  all  purposes  in  the  hydrotherapy  of  enteric  fever.  The  objects 
of  the  bath  naturally  are  now  differently  considered  from  what  they  were 
formerly.  The  bath  is  not  a  specific  method  of  treatment — as  Brand  thought 
— its  only  value,  yes,  not  even  its  principal  value,  consists  in  the  diminution 
of  temperature.  The  fever  is  looked  upon  to-day  as  a  sign  of  the  infection, 
the  other  signs  of  the  same:  The  influence  upon  the  heart,  the  respiration, 
the  metabolism,  the  sensorium,  are  of  like  importance.  It  is  true,  the  uninter- 
rupted fever  in  enteric  fever,  the  continued  fever,  is  a  danger,  and  a  uniform, 
continuing  temperature  of  102.5°  F.  to  103^®  F.  or  even  higher,  such  as  an 
excessive  rise  of  temperature  to  104®  F.  and  over,  is  still  an  indication  for  the 
employment  of  the  bath.  But  just  as  frequent,  and  no  less  important  indica- 
tions for  the  same,  are  smallness  and  weakness  of  the  pulse,  superficial  respira- 
tion, a  stuporous  condition  of  the  patient,  or  delirium,  etc.  The  bath  should 
decrease  the  temperature,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  freshen  and  invig- 
orate, increase  the  blood-pressure  and  stimulate  cardiac  action,  deepen  respira- 
tion, clear  the  mind,  and,  with  this,  assist  the  intake  of  nourishment,  and 
produce  sleep. 

For  all  these  indications,  in  each  individual  case,  there  are  special  rules 
regarding  the  time,  duration,  and  frequency  of  the  bath,  respectively  of  the 
hydrotherapeutic  procedures.  A  hard  and  fast  rule,  as  was  formerly  set  up, 
can  no  longer  be  given.  In  general,  the  hydrotherapeutic  treatment  of  enteric 
fever  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 

If  the  enteric  fever  patient  is  in  a  somnolent  condition,  an  ice-bag  is 
placed  upon  his  head,  which  is  removed  from  time  to  time,  for  a  short  period, 
eventually,  a  second  one  upon  the  cardiac  region  (or  alternating  with  the  first). 
Hydropathic  coverings  upon  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  valuable  from  the 
onset;  if  bronchial  conditions  or  metoorism  are  present  this  is  especially  indi- 
cated. Cool  ablutions  of  the  entire  body,  morning  and  evening,  act  refresh- 
ingly and  are  to  be  omitted  in  no  ease,  for  reasons  of  cleanliness  alone.  If 
the  sensorium  remains  clear,  and  the  fever  be  but  moderate,  baths  are  not 
necessary.  If  these  symptoms,  however,  develop  and  the  case  shows  a  medium- 
severe,  or  even  severe  course,  the  bath-treatment  is  to  be  begun  at  once,  there- 
fore, with  about  a  temperature  of  103.1°  F.,  but  even  without  this  rise  in  tem- 
perature, if  there  is  stupor,  insufficient  cardiac  activity,  poor  respiration,  or  if 


1  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.,  1899,  Nr.  40. 
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sufficient  nourishment  is  not  taken.  The  first  bath  is  given  luke-warm,  it 
serves  the  purpose  of  determining  how  the  patient  will  react  to  it.  The  first 
bath  had  bietter  be  given  at  a  temperature  of  86°  F.  and  in  the  course  of  ten 
minutes  cooled  to  77**  F.  Its  effect  upon  the  temperature,  which  is  to  be  taken 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  bath,  its  influence  upon  the 
pulse,  respiration,  and  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  is  to  be  noted. 
If  the  patient  reacts  well  to  the  bath,  the  next  one  may  be  given  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  80°  F.  to  70°  F.  then  reduced  from  77°  F.  to  68°  F.  Lower  tempera- 
tures than  70°  at  the  beginning  of  the  bath,  and  reductions  to  less  than  65° 
are  rarely  necessary.  A  medium  remission  of  about  3°  as  the  effect  of  the  bath, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  reaction,  if  only  the  other  actions  of  the 
bath,  such  as  the  increase  of  cardiac  action,  the  awakening  from  the  stupor, 
etc.,  are  simultaneously  attained.  However,  local  applications  of  cold  water 
are  to  be  more  utilized  for  these  symptoms,  than  the  general  cooling  by  the 
bath.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  bath,  for  which  a  certain  rule  is  to  be  given 
in  regard  to  its  duration  and  its  temperature,  which  should  never  be  prolonged 
over  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  if  there  be  marked  involvement  of  the  sen- 
sorium,  one  or  more  brief  affusions  to  the  neck  and  back  of  the  head,  with 
poor  respirations,  rales  in  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  with  a  poor  pulse,  affusions 
to  the  back  and  chest  with  water  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  rogm,  or 
slightly  cooler,  or  even  ice-water.  These  cool  affusions  have  an  eminently 
stimulating  effect,  they  produce  deep  respiration,  increase  blood-pressure,  and 
moderate  the  cerebral  phenomena. 

Regarding  the  technique  of  the  baths,  there  remains  to  be  noted,  that  the 
tub  is  to  be  placed  near  the  bed,  and  the  patient  very  carefully  placed  in  and 
taken  out  of  the  bath.  So  long  as  the  patient  sits  in  the  water  it  is  to  be  kept 
in  motion  by  movements  of  the  hand ;  the  patient  is  to  be  washed  about  the 
shoulders  and  neck,  eventually  carefully  rubbed  upon  the  extremities,  and  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  become  cold.  It  is  of  service  to  administer  alcohol,  or 
eventually  a  hot  drink,  after  the  bath.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  bath  it  is 
best  to  place  him  in  a  second  bed,  wrapped  in  a  sheet;  he  is  to  be  quickly 
and  carefully  dried,  clothed  with  a  shirt,  and  covered  with  a  warm  blanket  and 
allowed  to  rest.  Weakened  patients,  especially  toward  the  end  of  the  disease, 
may  remain  in  the  damp  sheet,  without  further  drying,  naturally  they  are 
to  be  warmly  covered  and  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time.  After  a  period  of 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  rest,  the  temperature  is  taken  and 
if  the  patient  has  reacted  well,  and  shows  less  temperature,  and  a  clearer  mind, 
this  period  is  to  be  utilized  in  giving  him  sufficient  nourishment.  Regarding 
the  question  of  the  repetition  of  the  bath,  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule;  it  is 
not  necessary,  as  is  so  frequently  advised,  to  repeat  the  bath  immediately  upon 
the  rise  of  the  temperature  to  103.1°  F.  Eight  and  more  baths  per  day,  as 
were  formerly  given  in  following  this  rule,  mean  a  decided  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  and  do  not  give  him  sufficient  time  to  gain  the  necessary 
pest.  If  the  indications  for  the  bath  are  taken,  not  so  much  from  the  tempera- 
ture, as  from  the  other  mentioned  phenomena,  3  to  4  baths  in  twenty-four 
hours,  in  the  greatest  majority  of  cases,  will  be  found  to  be  sufficient. 

A  bath  late  at  night,  around  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  is  frequently  very 
serviceable,  as  at  this  time  the  fever  commonly*  reaches  its  acme,  and  then 
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again,  because  the  bath  at  this  time  increases  the  rest  of  the  patient  during  the 
night.  Liebermeister,  in  the  last  few  years,  as  a  rule,  did  not  bathe  his 
typhoids  during  the  day  at  all  (only  for  excessive  rise  of  temperature) ; 
the  baths  were  principally  given  around  six  o^clock  in  the  evening,  103.1**  F. 
then  being  the  indication  for  the  bath.* 

Contra-indications  to  the  baiha  not  rarely  are  due  to  the  constitution  of 
the  patient:  Weak,  anemic,  fatty  individuals,  and  those  suffering  from 
arteriosclerosis,  or  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  cardiac  asthenia,  are  to 
be  bathed  but  little  and  only  then  with  the  greatest  caution ;  cold  baths  and 
affusions  are  not  well  borne  by  them.  Luke-warm  baths  may  be  useful,  but 
the  pack  or  washings  of  portions  of  the  body,  which  also  lead  to  the  same 
results,  are  to  be  preferred.  This  is  also  true  to  an  increased  extent  of  older 
individuals.  Patients  over  fifty  years  of  age  are  not  to  be  bathed  at  all,  and  in 
those  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty,  great  caution  is  to  be  used.  Children 
in  general  do  not  react  well  to  cold  baths;  the  usually  mild  course  of  the 
affection  in  them  renders  the  treatment  by  baths  unnecessary. 

The  stage  of  the  disease  also  requires  consideration :  In  general,  toward 
the  end  of  the  third  week,  with  a  beginning  of  distinct  remissions  in  the 
so-called  stage  of  abrupt  curves,  the  baths  are  to  be  discontinued.  The 
anatomical  condition  of  the  bowel  (the  recent  crust-formation  in  the  ulcers),  as 
well  as  the  weakness  of  the  patient,  would  make  it  appear  that  at  this  time 
the  moving  of  the  patient,  which  cannot  be  prevented  in  bathing,  is  dangerous. 
For  the  same  reasons,  baths  are  not  used  in  relapses.  Antipyretic  measures 
which  are  necessary  in  such  instances  had  better  be  carried  out  by  milder 
hydrotherapeutic  measures  or  drugs  (see  below). 

Intestinal  hemorrhages  and  irritative  peritoneal  phenomena  are  absolute 
contra-indications  to  the  bath.  Regarding  the  special  indications  of  the 
hydrotherapeutic  treatment  for  these  conditions,  and  for  the  individual  com- 
plications, these  will  be  described  later  on. 

Hydrotherapy  employed  according  to  these  principles,  especially  the  bath 
treatment  of  enteric  fever,  must  be  looked  upon  even  to-day  as  the  best  method, 
and  strongly  advised :  It  is  to  be  used  wherever  possible,  it  makes  the  course 
of  the  affection  milder  and  improves  the  prognosis.  But  its  special  utility  has 
been  modified  as  compared  to  what  was  formerly  believed:  To-day  we  treat 
the  general  condition  more  than  the  fever ;  we  prevent  and  improve  complica- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  lungs,  heart,  etc. — with  one  word,  we  look  upon  the 
hydrotherapy  of  enteric  fever  to-day  as  an  integral  constituent  of  the  nursing 
and  hygiene  of  the  sick. 

D.    DRUG-ANTIPYRETIC  TREATMENT 

Treatment. — A  drug- treatment  of  enteric  fever  is  not  necessary  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  If,  for  special  circumstances,  an  indifferent  medicine  be- 
comes necessary,  a  mild  acid-solution  (hydrochloric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  or 
citric  acid),  or  a  gum  mixture,  or  similar  substances  may  be  prescribed. 
Especial  drug  action,  such  as  the  injection  of  morphia  on  account  of  unrest 

•  1  Doerehberger,  p.  4» 
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or  insomnia^  the  administration  of  caffein^  digitalis  or  other  drugs  in  asthenia^ 
are  indicated  by  special  symptoms ;  we  shall  recur  to  these  later  on.  Here  we 
intend  to  discuss  only  antifebrile  indications.  In  the  conception  of  fever  and 
its  treatment,  a  certain  change  has  taken  place  in  the  last  decade.  The  view 
which  is  held  by  some  authors,  that  the  fever  is  a  curative  factor,  being  a 
natural  reaction  against  the  infection,  must  for  the  present  still  be  designated 
as  a  hypothesis ;  and  the  assumption  that  the  fever  dare  not  be  combated  as  it 
is  necessary  to  suppress  the  infection,  certainly  goes  too  far — nevertheless,  the 
decrease  of  the  fever-temperature,  which  may  be  attained  by  antifebrile  medi- 
cation, is  no  longer,  as  formerly,  the  chief  object  of  treatment.  We  previously 
emphasized  that  it  is  most  important  to  combat  simultaneously  with  the  fever, 
the  other  phenomena  of  the  infection,  and  we  learn  to  recognize  in  the  cold- 
water  treatment  the  remedy  that  is  most  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  systematic  carrying-out  of  this  therapy  often  gives  rise  to  great  diflB- 
culties,  primarily  from  the  condition  of  the  patient  himself — the  contra-indica- 
tions  to  the  bath,  which  we  enumerated  above,  are  not  a  few — then  also,  and 
more  frequent,  are  the  external  circumstances.  The  conditions  of  practice 
occasionally  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  use  of  baths  is  very  frequently 
impossible  or  cannot  be  attained  in  the  required  measure.  The  employment 
of  drugs  to  combat  the  fever,  therefore,  has  not  lost  its  importance  in  general 
practice  in  the  treatment  of  enteric  fever. 

All  antifebrile  drugs  have  been  given  in  typhoid,  many  (for  example, 
kairin,  thallin)  have  been  discontinued  on  account  of  being  harmful;  phe- 
nacetin  (0.25  to  0.5),^  lactophenin  (0.25),  antipyrin  (0.5  to  1.0),  and  quinin 
are  still  much  employed  to-day.  Especially  quinin,  that  formerly  played 
such  a  great  role  (Binz),*  has  lately  again  been  warmly  recommended  by  Erb.* 
This  author  administers  at  night  (some  time  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock) 
in  two  doses  quickly  given  one  after  the  other,  1  to  1^,  very  rarely  up  to  2 
grams  of  hydrochlorate  of  quinin  and  has  noticed  a  marked  increase,  not  only 
in  the  following  morning  remission,  but  also  in  the  general  curve  of  the  next 
day,  including  the  evening  exacerbation,  and  even  after  the  second  following 
morning  temperature ;  then  only  upon  the  evening  of  this  second  day  is  another 
administration  of  quinin  necessary.  Erb  believes  the  second  half  of  the  second 
week  of  the  disease  (therefore  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day)  and  during 
the  third  week  to  be  the  most  favorable  times  to  begin  the  quinin  medication ; 
if  this  treatment  is  well  borne,  it  is  continued  up  to  the  time  of  complete 
defervescence:  it  acts — according  to  Erb — if  not  in  all,  in  very  many  cases 
decidedly  favorably,  not  only  having  a  purely  antifebrile  action,  but  it  is 
"  directly  favorable  upon  the  course  of  the  disease  and  abortive  regarding  the 
duration  of  the  disease." 

Kemig,*  after  a  continued  study,  has  recently  expressed  himself  very 
favorably  regarding  the  use  of  quinin.     Goldscheider  *  also  recognizes  that 

1  Coiiii>are  Doerenherger'a  DiB8ertation,  p.  9. 
sTherapie  d.  Gegenwart,  1001,  p.  49. 
»  IdeMf  p.  1. 

«  Intemat.  Beitrftge  zur  inneren  Medicin  (Leyden-Festschrift),  Hirschwald,  1902, 
Bd.  ii.  p.  231. 

»Therap.  d.  Gegenwart,  1901,  p.  293. 
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'^  by  means  of  individually  suitable  doses  of  quinin  given  at  the  right  time, 
the  enteric  fever  patient  may  receive  some  benefit,"  but,  however,  emphasizes, 
contrary  to  Erl^—^Aa^  the  water-treatment  by  no  means  becomes  superfluous 
by  this  remedy;  this  and  the  nutrition  and  careful  nursing  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  quinin  treatment.  An  accumulative  and  schematic  treat- 
ment by  quinin  is  by  no  means  advisable.  In  cases  in  which,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  baths  cannot  be  utilized,  or  in  cases  where  they  do  not  act  sufficiently 
on  the  temperature,  an  occasional  evening  dose,  of  about  1  gram  of  quinin  may 
be  of  value.  But  only  then  is  quinin  to  be  employed;  if  it  is  possible  to 
bathe  and  the  action  of  the  bath  is  sufficiently  favorable,  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
superfluous,  under  some  circumstances  even  dangerous,  to  administer  it. 

What  has  been  said  of  quinin  is  true  in  the  same  sense  of  phenacetin, 
lactophenin,  and  antipyrin,  which  are  preferred  by  many  to  quinin,  because 
they  lack  its  disagreeable  secondary  efl^ects.  In  cases  in  which,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  the  bath  treatment  could  not  be  fully  employed,  for  example, 
toward  the  end  of  the  disease  and  in  relapses,  we  have  very  often  administered 
antipyrin  for  many  days,  in  doses  of  ^  to  1  gram  twice  daily,  and  have  noted 
decidedly  beneficial  results. 


E.    TREATMENT  OF  COlfPLICATIONS 

Therapeutic  interference  is  often  indicated  by  the  not  infrequent  excessive 
increase  of  individual  symptoms  and  the  appearance  of  complications.  The 
most  frequent  occurrences  of  this  kind  and  their  treatment,  especially  their 
prevention,  are  now  to  be  briefly  described. 

Digestive  Tract. — The  importance  of  the  care  of  the  mouth  has  already 
been  emphasized.  False  teeth  must  be  removed  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
disease.  Stomatitis  must  be  recognized  early  before  it  gains  wider  distribu- 
tion; it  may  be  mechanically  removed  by  gentle  friction  and  painting  with  a 
solution  of  borax  and  glycerin.  Parotitis,  which  rarely  occurs  if  the  mouth  is 
well  taken  care  of,  is  treated  by  the  application  of  ice;  if  suppuration  occurs, 
this  is  favored  by  cataplasms,  and  as  soon  as  fluctuation  is  present,  is  treated 
with  a  proper  incision.  For  vomiting,  small  pieces  of  ice  are  given;  an 
effervescing  mixture,  and  eventually  some  morphia,  may  also  be  administered. 
During  the  time  in  which  vomiting  continues,  the  amount  of  nourishment 
must  be  limited;  eventually,  fluid  nourishment,  especially  milk,  must  be  dis- 
continued entirely  and  pappy  food  substituted. 

Constipation,  which  is  not  so  rare  (in  at  least  5  per  cent,  of  all  cases), 
is  treated  by  injection  of  water  or  enemata  of  oil ;  purgatives  are  to  be  strictly 
avoided,  only  in  the  first  wei^k  of  the  disease  should  calomel  be  administered 
(see  above).  More  frequently  diarrhea  must  be  combated.  There  should  not 
be  over  3  to  4  movements  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  treatment  of  this  condi- 
tion is  to  be  first  attempted  by  diet.  The  amount  of  milk  is  decreased  or 
diluted,  or  lime-water  is  added,  starchy  soups  are  given  in  larger  amounts,  and 
are  made  somewhat  more  compact ;  if  necessary,  pappy  food  is  given  (see 
above).  Cocoa,  bilberry  wine,  red  wine  containing  cinnamon  and  cloves,  are 
often  of  advantage.     Hydrotherapeutic  measun^s  are  next  in  importance  in 
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combating  the  diarrhea.  The  bath  treatment^  if  it  has  been  instituted  early, 
and  systematically  carried  out,  is  especially  active  in  limiting  the  number  of 
stools.  Enveloping  the  belly  in  moist,  warm  coverings,  between  the  baths  and 
during  the  night,  acts  in  the  same  manner.  Only  after  these  measures  have 
proven  futile,  are  drugs  in  place.  Tannin  preparations,  but  especially  opium 
(3  times  daily,  about  5  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  or  0.01  extract  of  opium 
with  0.25  tannigen  of  tannalbin)  are  to  be  preferred;  the  combination  of 
quinin  and  tannin  (tannate  of  quinin)  three  doses,  0.25-0.5-1,  is  valuable. 
Caution  should  always  be  observed  in  employing  remedies  that  constipate ;  con- 
stipation is  more  serious  than  moderate  diarrhea.  If  in  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  after  employing  medication  of  this  kind,  no  fecal  movement  occurs,  the 
treatment  should  be  stopped. 

Meteorism  is  also  to  be  combated  by  dietetic  measures — ^with  the  same 
modification  of  the  diet  as  in  diarrhea — and  by  hydropathic  treatment  (Priess- 
nitz  poultices  or  an  ice-bag  upon  the  abdomen).  Formerly  turpentine  com- 
presses and  internal  administration  of  turpentine  were  advised  for  meteorism. 
Very  cautious  friction  of  the  abdomen  with  menthol  spirit,  and  alcohol  com- 
presses are  even  employed  to-day.  More  effective  are  injections  of  water  into 
the  rectum  (eventually  of  cold,  even  of  ice-water),  these  frequently  bringing 
about  marked  relief;  to  introduce  the  rectal  tube  very  high  up  into  the  bowel 
is  not  necessary,  under  some  circumstances  even  dangerous.  A  trial  with  the 
so-called  intestinal  antiseptics  (chlorine  water,  naphthalin,  dermatol,  or 
others),  which  are  said  to  diminish  decomposition  and  formation  of  gas  in 
the  intestine,  may  be  made.  But  the  restriction  of  food,  eventually  the  exclu- 
wve  nourishment  with  carbohydrates  (flour  soup,  ultimately  grits,  rice,  and 
similar  substances)  in  combination  with  hydriatic  measures,  are  of  much 
greater  importance  and  are  almost  always  successful. 

Each  movement  must  be  investigated  so  that  an  intestinal  hemorrhage  will 
be  noted  et  once.  If  this  occurs,  complete  rest  of  the  patient  is  necessary: 
The  baths  are  stopped  (usually  permanently),  at  least,  however,  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days,  food  is  limited  to  the  minutest  amounts,  in  the  first  few  days 
the  patient  has  only  a  tablespoonful  of  cold  drink,  some  ice-cold  milk  (also 
by  the  tablespoonful)  and  pieces  of  ice.  An  ice-bag  or  a  frozen  compress  is 
placed  upon  the  abdomen.  Naunyn  advises  increasing  the  action  of  the  cold 
by  ice-water  injections  into  the  rectum;  if  the  ulcers  be  deeply  seated  these 
injections  also  serve  a  cleansing  purpose  for  the  bleeding  surface.  He  advises 
that  the  water  be  allowed  to  flow  through  a  large  funnel  (without  especial 
pn*ssure)  and  by  lowering  this,  allowing  the  water  to  immediately  flow  out 
again ;  the  washing  is  continued  with  large  quantities  of  water  until  it  is  no 
longer  hemorrhagic  upon  flowing  out.  I  frequently  used  this  treatment  in 
Naunyn's  clinic  and  have  seen  good  results.  The  bowel,  in  each  case  of  hem- 
orrhage, is  quieted  by  large  doses  of  opium  (up  to  5  times  0.03  extract  of 
opium  and  more),  this  being  continued  in  decreasing  amounts  for  several  days 
after  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased.  Internal  hemostatics  are  very  questionable 
in  their  action,  but  iron-chlorid  or  hydrastis  is  usually  given.  In  continued 
hemorrhage,  a  trial  with  the  gelatin  treatment  is  to  be  advised  (100  cc.  of  a 
1  to  2  per  cent,  gelatin  solution,  subcutaneously  or  by  enemata).  In  a  serious 
anemia,  a  salt  infusion  is  indicated.     Nourishment  should  be  instituted  very 
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gradually  and  cautiously,  up  to  its  former  amounts  and  constituents,  only 
after  a  number  of  days  have  passed  (five  or  more)  after  the  hemorrhage 
has  ceased. 

Peritoneal  irritation  also  requires  absolute  rest,  cessation  of  the  baths, 
limitation  of  the  food,  ice  compresses  to  the  abdomen,  and  opium.  If  a 
perforative  peritonitis  has  occurred,  only  an  immediate  operation  gives  hope 
of  recovery. 

Bespiratory  Tract. — Epistaxis  at  the  onset  of  the  affection  is  usually  of 
slight  importance  and  is  generally  easily  stopped  by  cold  (ice)  compresses.  If 
the  condition  be  very  severe  and  tampons  become  necessary,  this  treatment 
must  be  simultaneously  carried  out  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  With  a 
simple  anterior  tampon,  the  blood  easily  flows  off  posteriorly,  and  cannot  be 
noticed  on  account  of  the  stupor  of  the  patient,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  dangers. 
In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  epistaxis,  besides  other  hemorrhages,  from 
the  gums,  etc.,  may  be  the  signs  of  a  scorbutic  diathesis.  In  such  a  case  the 
diet  must  contain  vegetable  nourishment  (spinach,  mashed  carrots,  apple 
sauce,  fresh  fruit- juice,  etc.). 

The  milder  affections  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  which  are  often  prevented 
by  careful  nursing  of  the  patient,  do  not  usually  require  local  treatment.  How- 
ever, if  the  disease  invades  the  deeper  structures  (abscess,  perichondritis),  a 
timely  and  energetic  interlaryngeal  treatment  becomes  necessary;  to  prevent 
immediate  danger,  tracheotomy  will  often  be  indicated.  The  dysphagia  due 
to  these  complications  must  be  combated  by  nourishment  through  the  stom- 
ach tube. 

Of  greater  importance  are  the  affections  of  the  bronchi  and  lungs,  to  which 
enteric  fever  shows  a  special  inclination.  A  mild  bronchitis  is  present  in  most 
severe  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  bronchopneumonia  is  very  frequent,  due  to 
hypostasis  and  the  faulty  swallowing  of  the  soporous  patient.  Its  prevention, 
which  is  easier  than  its  treatment,  must  be  thought  of  from  the  beginning  of 
each  case.  Pricssnitz  compresses  to  the  thorax,  affusions  to  the  back  in  connec- 
tion with  baths,  sitting  up  and  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  patient,  and, 
further,  care  in  feeding  (the  patient  should  always  be  slightly  raised  when  fed) 
are  the  best  measures  of  prophylaxis.  The  same  remedies  carried  out  with 
greater  energy  (frequent,  very  cool  affusions  to  the  back,  ice-bags)  must  be 
employed  if  hypostatic  or  deglutition  pneumonia  is  already  present. 

Besides  this,  especially  plentiful  amounts  of  strong  alcoholic  drinks  are 
of  value. 

Expectorants  are  of  much  less  importance.  Liquor  ammonii  acetatis  is 
preferred  but  apomorphin,  ipecac,  or  senega  may  be  given  in  small  doses; 
however,  their  value  is  questionable. 

Pleurisy,  which  usually  occurs  in  connection  with  other  pulmonary  affec- 
tions, is  treated  upon  general  principles ;  it  forms  a  contra-indication  to  baths. 

Circulatory  Apparatus. — The  special  danger  of  the  stage  of  decline  and  of 
convalescence  in  enteric  fever  is  due  to  cardiac  asthenia.  To  prevent  this,  is 
the  especial  object  of  nutrition  and  bath  treatment. 

Increasing  weakness  of  the  pulse,  we  have  seen  to  be  an  important  indica- 
tion for  the  bath,  as  increase  in  blood-pressure  is  an  unquestionable  result  of 
this  treatment.    The  diminution  in  the  cardiac  action  is  further  to  be  com- 
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bated  by  alcohol;  at  first  it  should  be  administered  in  Rmall  amounts,  but 
increased  from  week  to  week.  At  the  end  of  the  third  or  in  the  fourth  week 
of  the  disease,  in  the  case  of  an  adult  typhoid  patient  who  in  the  time  of  health 
is  used  to  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol,  there  may  without  danger  be  adminis- 
tered to  him  one  bottle  or  even  one  bottle  and  a  half  of  strong  wine,  daily. 
After  the  fever  has  ceased,  these  large  doses  may  soon  be  diminished. 

In  acute  attacks  of  weakness  (collapse)  champagne,  warm  wine,  old 
brandy,  hot,  strong  coffee  are  necessary.  Among  drugs,  small  doses  of  digitalis 
or  strophanthus  if  necessary  may  be  given  for  a  longer  period;  injections  of 
camphor,  caffein,  also  strychnia  are  to  be  reserved  for  immediate  danger. 

HeiTOiu  System. — For  the  somnolence  upon  the  one  hand,  and  for  the 
conditions  of  excitement  on  the  other,  the  bath  treatment  is  the  most  effective 
remedy.  Ice-bag  to  the  head,  cold  affusions  to  the  head  and  back,  and  a  luke- 
warm bath  are  to  be  used  in  the  former  case,  warm,  up  to  luke-warm,  baths, 
for  the  latter  condition.  Unrest  and  delirium,  especially  insomnia,  require  the 
use  of  morphia.  We  need  not  be  too  sparing  with  this  remedy.  If  in  the 
evening,  a  luke-warm  bath  and  a  cup  of  valerian  tea,  with  some  bromide  are 
not  effective,  the  patient  being  sleepless,  restless,  delirious  all  night,  then  an 
injection  of  0.005  to  0.01  morphia,  which  will  give  him  necessary  sleep  lasting 
several  hours,  is  the  greatest  blessing.  If  this  acts  well  at  the  height  of  the 
disease,  it  may  be  continued  for  one  week  or  even  longer,  night  after  night 
(or  omitting  a  day)  without  there  being  danger  of  morphinism  on  this 
account. 

Urinary  Panages. — In  nephritis,  which  is  quite  rare  as  a  complication  of 
enteric  fever,  cold  baths  are  to  be  discontinued,  mild  hydropathic  measures 
(luke-warm  baths  and  compresses)  are  permissible.  If  the  patient  be  markedly 
soporous,  filling  of  the  bladder  should  be  looked  after ;  if  necessary,  the  urine 
must  be  drawn  off  with  a  catheter.  Cystitis  and  bcLcterinria  are  treated  with 
urotropin  (0.5  grams  three  times  daily),  according  to  Schumburg;^  this 
inhibits  the  development  of  the  bacilli,  without,  however,  destroying  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  various  other  complications,  for  example, 
the  not  infrequent  post-typhoid  suppurations,  which  require  the  usual  treat- 
ment which  is  indicated  for  them.  Finally,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  one 
point,  which  may  have  been  sufficiently  noted  from  the  description  in  this 
chapter,  that  also  particularly  in  the  complications  of  enteric  fever,  drug 
therapy  is  far  inferior  to  nursing,  to  nutrition,  and  to  the  bath  treatment  of 
the  patient.  The  entire  therapy  of  enteric  fever  depends  especially  upon  these 
three  conditions. 

F.    TREATMENT  OF  CONVALESCENCE 

The  first  afebrile  day  is  not  necessarily  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  onset  of 
convalescence.  In  mild  cases,  even  during  the  time  of  the  remittent  stage  of 
the  fever,  the  appetite  returns,  and  with  complete  apyrexia,  the  joyful  sensation 
of  recovery  is  soon  experienced.  But  after  every  severe  affection,  even  in  the 
period  of  apyrexia,  the  sensation  of  weakness  is  still  great  and  there  can  be 
no  thought  of  convalescence  for  many  days ;  the  temperature  is  subnormal,  the 

^  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.,  1901,  No.  9. 
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pulse  is  increased,  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  stomach  are  still  insuflB- 
cient,  the  splenic  tumor  has  not  entirely  disappeared.  Curschmann  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  loss  of  body-weight 
still  continues  during  the  first,  even  in  the  second,  very  rarely  in  the  third  week 
after  complete  apyrexia.  He  has  noted  after  severe,  long-continued  affections, 
sometimes,  however,  after  shorter  and  milder  cases,  a  loss  of  weight  of  from 
1^  to  2  kilograms  in  the  first  week  of  the  period  of  apyrexia.  Convalescence 
begins  only  when  the  subjective  sensations  of  the  same  appear,  when  the  weight 
increases,  and  the  strength  returns.  Until  this  is  the  case,  the  nutrition  of  the 
patient  is  comparatively  easily  carried  out  and  does  not  give  rise  to  difficulties ; 
without  much  trouble  he  remains  upon  the  same  diet  as  during  the  last 
weeks  of  his  fever.  But  the  situation  becomes  very  trying  after  the  appetite 
returns,  especially  if  it  is  particularly  marked,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
patient  anxiously  asking  for  greater  amounts  and  more  compact  food,  for  his 
requests  must  not  be  complied  with  under  any  circumstances.  The  intestines 
still  require  great  rest  and  cate ;  the  administration  of  compact  food  too  early, 
or  of  too  large  amounts  of  food  during  the  first  period  of  convalescence  are  the 
usual  causes  of  exacerbations  and  relapses,  as  experience  teaches  daily.  In 
general,  the  change  from  fluid  to  solid  diet  can  only  be  risked  after  a  number 
of  days — the  number  of  days  cannot  be  absolutely  determined  but,  in  general, 
seven  to  nine  days  may  be  sufficient — and  this  must  be  instituted  cautiously 
and  slowly.  The  patient,  by  this  limitation  of  nourishment,  only  suffers  sub- 
jectively ;  objectively,  it  may  be  proven  that  the  diet  of  the  febrile  period,  when 
the  most  important  consuming  factor,  the  fever,  is  absent — provided  that 
convalescence  has  actually  begun,  and  is  markedly  continuing — is  sufficient 
to  maintain  and  even  to  increase  the  body-weight.  After  a  reduction  in  weight 
from  129  pounds  to  111  pounds,  Barth  determined  in  his  typhoids,  upon  the 
average,  in  the  first  week  of  convalescence  by  continuing  the  same  diet,  an 
increase  of  weight  to  118  pounds. 

Only  in  the  second  week,  therefore  after  about  seven  afebrile  days,  may  a 
soft  boiled  egg,  some  softened  zwieback  or  a  cake,  a  little  jelly,  mashed  potatoes 
or  similar  substances,  be  given  in  small  amounts  and  with  a  careful  observation 
of  the  temperature  and  the  feces.  If  these  are  well  digested,  sweetbreads  and 
brain,  scraped  meat,  oysters,  caviar,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  second  or  be- 
ginning of  the  third  week,  easily  digested  vegetables  may  be  given,  however, 
in  small,  eventually  frequently-repeated,  portions.  During  this  entire  period 
milk  and  soups  are  to  form  the  mainstay  of  the  diet.  Four  weeks,  and  under 
some  circumstances  a  longer  period,  must  elapse  before  the  gradual  return  to 
normal  food  should  be  complete.  Heavy  foods  such  as  varieties  of  cabbage, 
leguminous  fruits,  raw  fruit,  etc.,  are  to  be  abstained  from  for  months. 

Now  a  second  question  will  be  put  to  the  physician,  which,  besides  the  diet, 
is  the  next  in  importance  in  convalescence,  the  question  of  getting  out  of  bed. 
This  is  an  important  step  for  every  patient  who  has  gone  through  a  severe 
disease;  if  permitted  too  early,  or  incautiously  carried  out,  it  may  produce 
severe,  yes,  permanent  injury.  Naturally,  a  certain  day  cannot  be  indicated, 
it  depends  upon  the  progress  of  convalescence.  However,  before  the  patient 
takes  solid  food,  the  bowels  must  be  in  order  and  temperature  and  pulse  nor- 
mal, usually,  therefore,  not  before  the  third  to  the  fourth  week  of  convalescence 
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should  he  be  permitted  to  get  out  of  bed.  Above  all,  however,  the  first  getting 
up  is  to  be  carried  out  with  caution  and  in  the  presence  of  the  physician.  The 
patient  must  be  prepared  for  this,  in  that  he  has  already  sat  up  in  bed  and 
moved  about — which  must  only  take  place  gradually  during  the  second  or 
third  week — and  then  but  for  a  short  time,  from  one-half  to  one  hour,  from 
the  bed  to  the  lounge  or  to  an  easy  chair  without  tiring  himself  by  dressing, 
etc.  f  he  should  return  to  bed  before  the  signs  of  exhaustion  occur,  briefly, 
the  entire  act  must  at  first  be  of  a  more  passive  character.  Only  gradually 
and  with  assistance,  are  more  active  movements  to  be  allowed,  while  simulta- 
neously the  time  of  being  up  may  be  more  and  more  prolonged. 

[The  general  practice  in  the  United  States  is  to  allow  the  patient,  when 
no  special  contra-indication  is  present,  to  sit  up  in  bed  more  and  more  each  day 
in  the  second  week  after  the  defervescence  is  complete  and  to  sit  up  in  a  chair 
for  increasing  periods  in  the  third  week.  After  that  he  may  go  for  a  short 
drive  or  walk. — Ed.] 

If  convalescence  is  carefully  guarded  in  this  manner,  a  permanent  damage 
of  health  need  not  be  feared,  even  after  a  severe  attack.  The  patient  recovers 
from  the  long  affection,  becoming  as  strong  as  previously,  not  rarely  is  he 
even  in  better  condition  than  before. 

This,  however,  takes  months.  In  the  most  favorable  case  the  occupation 
cannot  be  resumed  under  three  months,  if  the  affection  has  been  severe  it  may 
be  even  six  months.  A  rest  in  the  country,  or  at  some  resort,  in  the  winter 
in  the  South,  is  to  be  advised  for  the  last  period  of  convalescence,  if  these  con- 
ditions can  be  attained. 


PARATYPHOID 
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HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

Paratyphoid  Bacillus. — The  name  paratyphoid  was  first  used  by  Ch. 
Achard  *  and  R.  Bensaude.*  In  November,  1896,  they  communicated  to  the 
Societe  M^dicale  des  Hopitaux  of  Paris,  the  observations  of  two  "  infections 
paratyphoYdiques '' ;  in  these  two  cases — the  clinical  course  of  which  showed 
great  similarity  to  enteric  fever,  even  to  the  extent  that  this  diagnosis  was 
permissible,  even  forced  itself — the  above-mentioned  authors  isolated,  once 
from  the  urine,  at  another  time  from  a  stemo-clavicular  suppuration,  a 
bacillus  which  showed  great  similarity  to  the  Eberth-GaflFky  bacillus,  Ijowever, 
differing  from  it,  primarily  by  its  property  of  fermenting  certain  carbohydrates 
and,  for  this  reason,  the  above-mentioned  authors  called  it  "bacillus  para- 
typhoid." 

This  name  found  little  favor;  in  the  discussion  which  this  communication 
caused,  Widal  proposed  for  the  bacillus  the  name  "  paracolon  bacillus,"  for 
the  cases  observed  by  Achard  and  Bensaude  the  name  "  paracolon  bacillus  in- 
fection," as  he  would  not  recognize  its  similarity  to  typhoid  and  believed  the 
bacillus  to  be  identical  with  that  described  by  Gilbert  and  Lyon,**  the  para- 
colon bacillus. 

The  importance  of  the  Eberth-Gaffky  bacillus  to  enteric  fever  has  been 
generally  recognized  since  1884.  We  know  that  since  its  discovery,  up  to 
recent  times,  the  following  facts  have  appeared  to  be  of  general  value :  1.  The 
bacillus  of  Eberth  is  found  in  every  case  of  enteric  fever;  2.  A  disease  in  which 
another  bacillus  is  found  is  not  typhoid  fever. 

In  this  manner,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  Widal,  who  combated  the  name 
paratyphoid,  nevertheless,  was  the  first  one  who — without  knowing  it — saw 
a  true,  classical  case  of  paratyphoid : 

In  1897  Widal  and  Xobecourt "  deserihod  a  parawlon  bacillus,  which  they 
had  cultivated  from  an  abscess  of  the  neck  in  a  phthisical  patient,  and  that 
showed  the  complete  cultural  pro^^erties  of  the  bacillus  described  by  Achard 
and  Bensaude.  When  Widal  and  XohtVourt  testinl  the  properties  of  their 
bacillus  with  the  serum  of  various  typhoid  patients,  they  found  that,  in  general, 
their  bacillus  was  uninfluenced;  onlif  the  serum  of  a  convalescent  from  fl 
''classical"  typhoid  showed  agijlutinaiwij  properties  with  th^  paracolon 
bacillus  in  the  proportion  of  1 :12,000,  whereas  the  same  serum  with  the  Bberlh 
bacillus  showed  it  only  in  the  proportion  of  1 :20. 
80 
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At  that  time  Widal  assumed  that  this  paracolon  agglutination  was  the 
expression  of  a  secondary  paracolon  infection  in  true  enteric  fever,  id  est, 
a  primary  infection  with  Eberth's  bacillus,  which  was  assured  by  the  aggluti- 
nation of  the  latter  bacillus — at  the  height  of  the  infection  amounting  to  from 
1 :100.  According  to  the  experiences  of  the  last  few  years  regarding  para- 
typhoid, we  must  unquestionably  look  upon  this  observation  as  the  first  certain 
case  of  paratyphoid  and,  later  on,  we  shall  prove  this  somewhat  more  con- 
el  usivel  v. 

In  the  following  years  a  number  of  cases  were  published  in  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  by  Gwyn,"  Brill,*  and  Gushing,^**  which  could  not  be  differentiated 
in  general  from  the  clinical  picture  of  enteric  fever ;  however,  the  blood  serum 
of  the  cases  did  not  agglutinate  the  Eberth  bacillus,  whereas  the  "  paracolon 
bacilli,'^  cultivated  from  the  blood  by  puncture  of  the  spleen  from  secondary 
suppuration,  showed  a  strong  specific  agglutination. 

It  was  Schottmiiller  •*  '^  who  was  the  first  in  Germany  to  call  attention 
to  the  great  special  importance  of  the  absence  of  Eberth  bacilli  and  of  the  pres- 
ence of  similar  bacteria  in  cases  of  enteric  fever,  and  who  instituted  systematic 
investigations  regarding  this  point.  In  Hamburg  he  observed  in  the  course 
of  a  typhoid  epidemic,  seven  cases  which  showed  the  classical  symptoms  of 
enteric  fever ;  however,  in  the  blood,  in  six  cases,  instead  of  the  Eberth  bacillus 
for  which  he  looked,  he  found  other  typhoid-like  rods  which  showed  the 
properties  of  the  above-described  "  paracolon  bacillus '' ;  the  serum  of  all 
seven  cases  retained  the  same  agglutinating  properties  as  that  of  the  ^^  para- 
colon infections.^' 

How  were  these  ^ven  cases  to  be  grouped?  Clinically  they  resembled 
enteric  fever  suflBciently  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  therefore,  a  name  must  be 
chosen  for  the  bacillus,  which  would  call  attention  to  this  clinical  likeness, 
and  so  Schottmiiller  logically  designated  these  seven  cases  as  paratyphoid,  and 
the  bacillus  that  was  found,  as  the  paratyphoid  bacillus — although  in  culture 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  also  in  regard  to  its  property  of  agglutination,  it  did  not 
differ  at  all  from  the  paracolon  bacilli  of  Widal,  Gushing  and  others. 

Almost  simultaneously,  but  independently  of  Schottmiiller^  a  publication 
of  Kurth  "  appeared.  He  had  observed  in  Bremen  five  more  or  less  severe 
cases  of  enteric  fever,  the  serum  of  which  did  not  agglutinate  the  Eberth 
bacillus.  In  two  cases  he  isolated,  from  the  urine,  then  from  the  feces,  his 
"  bacillus  bremensis  febris  gastricae,"  that  agglutinated  the  serum  of  his 
patients  in  proportion  of  1 :250  to  1 :8,000. 

Bruns  and  Kayser  ^  have  shown  by  agglutination  and  comparative  cultures 
that  this  bacillus  of  Eurth  is  identical  with  those  described  by  Schottmiiller 
(Seemann). 

In  Strassburg,  Kayser  and  Brion  •  isolated  from  the  blood,  from  the 
eruption,  from  the  urine,  the  feces,  the  vaginal  and  urethral  mucous  mem- 
brane of  a  patient,  who  showed  typhoid  symptoms,  a  bacillus  which,  by  agglu- 
tination, they  identified  with  the  other  bacilli  of  the  Schottmiiller  type. 

To  compare  the  different  paratyphoid  observations  with  each  other  and, 
in  order  to  classify  them,  Kayser  recognized  two  types,  namely,  bacillus  para- 
typhoid A,  and  bacillus  paratyphoid  B,  which  differed  by  slighter  cultural 
properties  and  especially  by  their  sensitiveness  to  agglutination.    The  Strass- 
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burg  cases  belonged  to  type  A,  the  Bremen  eases  to  type  B;  of  the  seven 
Hamburg  observations,  three  belonged  to  type  A  and  four  to  type  B. 

In  the  last  few  years  nine  eases  were  described  in  Baltimore,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Liverpool  by  Colemann  and  Buxton,*  Johnston,*^  Hewlett," 
Longcope,^*  Libmann  ^*  and  Hume,^*  all  of  the  cases  showing  typhoid  symp- 
toms, but  neither  a  "  paracolon  "  bacillus  nor  a  "  paratyphoid  "  bacillus  could 
be  isolated,  which  resembled  the  bacillus  of  Gwyn,  Gushing  and  Schottmiiller ; 
according  to  the  results  of  these  investigations,  the  microorganisms  in  the 
seven  cases  belonged  to  type  A,  and  in  two  cases  (Longcope  *  and  Libmann) 
to  type  B. 

In  connection  with  these  more  or  less  sporadic  cases,  three  paratyphoid 
epidemics  are  to  be  mentioned. 

In  Eibergen  (Holland)  de  Feifer  ^^  observed  fourteen  cases,  from  the  blood 
serum  of  which  Kayser  (Strassburg)  made  a  diagnosis  of  paratyphoid,  that  of 
type  B ;  the  agglutination  power  of  the  serum  varied  from  300  to  5,700. 

Hunermaun^®  reports  from  Saarbriicken  (Rhine  Province)  nineteen  cases 
which  he  observed  during  a  typhoid  epidemic,  in  which  he  cultivated  from  the  j 
feces  or  the  urine  a  bacillus  resembling  typhoid,  which  agglutinated  with  the 
blood  serum  of  the  respective  patients  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  200. 

A  third  epidemic  was  described  by  Sion  and  Negel  in  Jassy  (Roumania) ; 
Five  inhabitants  of  a  house  were  affected  with  typhoid  symptoms ;  in  the  blood 
of  four  patients,  an  "  atypical  coli  bacillus  "  was  cultivated.  The  immune 
serum  of  an  animal  treated  with  this  bacillus  agglutinated  the  immunized 
bacillus  1  to  4,000,  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  coli  bacillus  only  1  to  500, 
therefore,  this  atypical  coli  bacillus  is  neither  the  typhoid  bacillus  nor  the 
bacillus  coli,  and  as  its  cultural  properties  coincide  with  our  paratyphoid 
bacillus  we  may  place  it  in  this  category,  and  also  the  described  epidemic, 
although  it  was  not  designated  by  the  authors  as  paratyphoid  but  as  pseudo- 
typhoid.  In  the  epidemic  of  Saarbriicken,  as  well  as  in  that  in  Jassy,  accurate 
and  comparative  bacteriologic  investigations  were  not  recorded,  so  that  we  are 
unable  to  determine  in  which  of  the  two  paratyphoid  groups  we  are  to  place 
them. 

THE    PARATYPHOID    BACILLUS 

The  importance  and  distribution  of  paratyphoid  will  be  seen  from  this 
historical  review:  Since  189(>,  sixtv-six  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  described 
in  Paris,  Baltimore,  Now  York,  Haml)urg,  Bn^nen,  Strassburg,  Philadelphia, 
Liverpool,  Eibergen,  Saarbriicken,  and  Jassy.  As  the  majority  of  these  cases 
have  been  desorihiHl  in  the  last  few  voars  and  in  constantlv  shorter  intervals 
and  in  increasing  nuinhers.  it  is  to  be  expected  that  observations  regarding 
paratyphoid  will  greatly  increase  in  the  near  future. 

Summarizing  our  present  investipitions,  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  the 
position  at  this  time — the  end  of  VMV^ — of  paratyphoid  in  a  bacteriologic, 
symptomatologic,  diagnostic,  anatomic  and  general  pathologic  respect. 

The  bacteriology  of  ))aratyphoid  lias  Invn  minutely  investigated  by  Gush- 
ing,*® Schottmiiller,'-  and  Kay  sit.*  ** 

In  the  following  I  shall  give  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Kayser: 
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The  bacteriiun  (negative  according  to  Gram)  is  actively  motile,  in  shape 
and  size  resembling  the  bacterium  coli.  The  rods  in  the  animal  tissue  (blood, 
spleen)  show  an  intense  polar  stain  after  a  brief  carbolfuchsin  staining.  The 
gelatin  colony  has  a  lardaceous  lustre,  is  pale  gray,  transparent  and  iridescent. 
In  contrast  to  colonies  of  bacterium  coli,  the  vein-like  surface  indentation  is 
absent.  The  shining,  round  colony,  only  rarely  showing  indentations,  may 
without  difficulty  be  differentiated  from  the  bacterium  coli ;  a  picture  different 
from  that  of  the  bacterium  coli  can  also  be  seen  in  the  gelatin  stroke  culture ; 
the  growth  in  breadth  is  less  intense,  and  the  large  marginal  growths  are 
absent.  In  neutral  red  agar,  in  thirty-six  hours,  a  distinct  greenish  fluores- 
cence appears;  the  agar  column  clears  more  slowly  than  in  the  case  of  the 
bacterium  coli,  bouillon  becomes  uniformly  cloudy,  not  so  intense,  however, 
as  by  the  bacterium  coli.  Even  after  weeks,  indol  cannot  be  recognized.  Milk 
is  not  altered.  In  litmus  whey  there  is  the  same  behavior  as  in  the  case  of  the 
t}'phoid  bacillus. 

Regarding  the  different  varieties  of  sugar,  dextrose  and  maltose  are  strongly 
fermented.  In  lactose  bouillon — provided  it  does  not  contain  muscle  sugar — 
^'  type  A  forms  a  visible  air-bubble,  whereas  type  B  shows  decided  fermentation, 
about  four  times  less  strong  than  the  bacterium  coli.* 

The  pathogenicity  is  marked  in  white  mice  and  in  young  guinea  pigs ;  the 
animals  die,  showing  the  picture  of  sepsis.  However,  pyogenic  properties 
could  also  be  observed  in  the  animal  experiment. 

Bacillus  paratyphoid  B  differs  from  type  A  by  its  thicker,  whiter  gelatin 
colonies;  type  B,  only  from  the  second  week  on,  alkalinizes  sour  whey  and 
clears 'milk  completely.  Its  behavior  to  lactose  bouillon  has  been  described 
above. 

DIFFERENTIATION   FROM  ENTERIC   FEVER 

According  to  the  general  opinion  of  authors,  paratyphoid  cannot  be  differ- 
entiated from  enteric  fever  by  its  symptoms ;  there  is  no  single  symptom  that 
is  observed  in  paratyphoid  that  does  not  belong  to  the  clinical  picture  of 
enteric  fever. 

Johnston,^*  de  Feifer  and  Kayser,*^  from  a  very  careful  compilation,  have 
calculated  the  percental  appearance  of  each  symptom  in  the  previous  para- 
typhoid cases;  the  cases  published  since  that  time  are  but  little  changed 
regarding  this  data.  We  note  that  paratyphoid  is  a  slowly-developing  febrile 
disease,  beginning  with  headache  and  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  last- 
ing from  three  to  four  weeks,  in  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  showing  an  eruption 
and  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  in  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases  a  diazo- reaction  of 
the  urine,  in  18  per  cent.  "  pea-soup-like  stools,"  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  show- 
ing intestinal  hemorrhage,  herpes  labialis  occurring  in  3  per  cent.  The  other 
symptoms,  as  in  the  case  of  enteric  fever,  vary  to  an  extraordinary  degree; 
there  are  transitional  forms,  from  cases  of  the  severest  kind  with  delirium  and 
a  severe  damage  to  the  general  condition,  up  to  the  mildest,  which  present 


*  These  results,  which  differ  from  those  previously  given,  are  from  new  investigations 
of  bouillon  free  from  muscle  sugar  {Kayser,  Jirion) ,  and  correspond  also  with  the 
observations  of  other  authors  {Cuahing  and  others). 
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themselves  as  a  simple  gastric  catarrh,  even  without  fever  {paratyphoid  amhu- 
latorius,  de  Feifer  and  Kayser). 

Among  the  complications,  bronchitis  is  very  frequent,  paresis  of  the  deltoid 
has  been  noted  once  ( Achard  ^),  twice  an  osteo-chondral  suppuration  (Achard,^ 
Gushing**).    Relapses  are  very  rare. 

The  height  and  type  of  the  fever  are  the  same  as  in  typhoid.  Only  in  some 
few  cases,  toward  the  end  of  the  fever  period,  decided  remissions  in  temperature 
have  been  observed  (Kurth,^*  Brion  and  Kayser,*  Colemann  and  Buxton  •). 

The  mortality  is  a  conspicuously  small  one;  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing, 
but  two  positive  deaths  have  occurred ;  the  case  of  Longcope  and  that  of  Sion 
and  Negel,  therefore  giving  a  mortality  of  3  per  cent. 

In  the  literature  I  find  two  more  fatal  cases  due  to  paratyphoid,  one 
reported  by  Libmann  **  and  one  by  Strong.**  But  I  do  not  find  these  cases  to 
be  free  from  objections.  In  the  case  of  Libmann,  a  mixed  infection  of  typhoid 
and  paratyphoid  must  be  thought  of,  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
serum  reaction ;  that  such  a  mixed  infection  is  possible  has  been  proven  by  de 
Feifer  and  Kayser,"  by  separate  agglutination  tests.  The  patient  of  Libmann 
was  operated  upon  on  account  of  a  probable  purulent  cholecystitis;  from  the 
bile,  a  bacillus  paracolon  was  cultivated,  which  agglutinated  the  blood  serum 
of  the  patient  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  100;  however,  it  also  agglutinated 
the  Eberth  bacillus  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  200,  later  on,  the  reaction 
disapjwared  to  the  paracolon  bacillus,  whereas  the  reaction  of  the  Eberth 
bacillus  still  existed. 

At  the  autopsy,  typhoid  ulcers  in  ihe  stage  of  healing  were  found  in 
the  ileum. 

The  case  reported  by  Strong**  is  even  more  conspicuous:  From  the 
cadaver  **  which  was  already  markedly  decomposed,"  the  remains  of  a  soldier 
who  had  perished  from  an  affwtion,  with  high  fever  in  forty-two  hours,  in 
July  ( !),  from  the  splwn  after  death,  a  "  paracolon  bacillus  "  was  cultivated. 
No  agglutination  tests  were  attempted  with  the  serum  of  the  corpse  nor  with 
other  bacilli.  As  the  author  expresses  the  probability  that  his  bacillus  may 
have  Uvn  a  "  post  mortem  invader,''  we  can  only  agree  with  this  suspicion. 

PATHOLOGY 

As  up  to  tliis  time  there  are  but  two  fatal  cases  of  parat3^hoid,  that  of 
Longci>jH»  ^*  and  that  of  Sion  and  Xegel,*'  the  material  from  which  the  patho- 
logical anatomy  must  Ih»  dcscriUHl  is  a  very  meagre  one. 

From  the  auto|»sy  rt^jH>rt  of  liimgeope,  we  note  that  the  spleen  of  his 
twenty-two-year-old  patient  was  dtvidtnlly  enlargeil:  It  weighed  460  Qrm., 
the  liver  weighing  I.SIO  (irm.,  and  the  heart  34*5  Gmi. ;  the  spleen  was  extraor- 
dinarily soft,  the  rapsule  soft,  tender,  grayish-red;  the  pulp  was  soft  and 
friable.  Liver  and  kidnevs  showtnl  on  their  cut-surfaces,  tiie  evidences  of 
cloudy  swelling.  A  few  n\ieroMH)pii'  fiH»rtl  nwroses  could  be  found  in  the 
^>anMiohyn\a  of  the  liver.  l\og:»rding  the  intestine,  the  solitary  follicles  in  the 
colon  were  visible  as  small  gniyish  }H>ints,  having  a  diameter  of  1  mm.  In  the 
small  intt^tine.  no  swelling  was  }>nstnit,  neither  in  the  solitary  follicles  nor 
in  Tever's  patches,  and,  outside  of  a  few  emphv^^matous  mucous-menibnuie 
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areas,  the  ileum,  jejunum,  and  duodenum  showed  nothing  abnormal.  Besides 
these  findings,  there  were  large  amounts  of  ascarides. 

The  autopsy  report  of  the  Sion-Negel  case  was  that  of  sepsis:  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  endocarditis,  cerebral  emboli,  renal  infarcts.  In  the  intes- 
tine and  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  no  signs  of  enlargement  were  present. 

In  a  certain  sense,  complementing  the  sparsity  of  the  anatomical  material 
at  our  disposal  in  paratyphoid,  is  the  appearance  of  intestinal  hemorrhages 
during  the  course  of  the  disease  (Achard,  Hume,  Qwyn,  de  Feifer  and 
Kayser).  This  would  make  it  likely — although  intestinal  hemorrhages  occur 
in  pure  sepsis — that,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  intestinal  ulcers  in  the 
cases  of  Longcope  and  Sion-Negel,  they,  nevertheless,  occur  in  paratyphoid, 
and  that,  therefore,  between  the  anatomical  findings  of  paratyphoid  and  those 
of  enteric  fever  there  would  be  just  as  little  difference  as  in  the  clinical  picture. 

The  scarcity  of  typical  intestinal  lesions,  finally,  need  not  appear  so  very 
strange :  We  know  that  the  typical  symptom-complex  may  be  present  without 
observing  the  classical  findings  of  Louis  in  the  cadaver.  We  must  remember, 
primarily,  that  in  enteric  fever  of  children,  in  a  compilation  of  Henoch,^*  only 
in  16  per  cent,  of  the  cases  typical  typhoid  ulcers  occur,  and  in  46  per  cent, 
the  ulcers  are  entirelv  absent !  Further,  it  must  be  recollected  that  a  number 
of  enteric  fever  cases  without  intestinal  lesions  have  been  described,  such  as 
the  cases  of  Chiari,'  Opie,**Blumenthal,*  and  others.  Whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  these  earlier  cases  of  "typhoid  septicemia,^'  paratyphoid  cases  are 
included,  cannot  be  decided,  for  the  reason  that  agglutination  comparisons 
formerly  were  not  quantitatively  determined,  and  because  we  find  values  of  1  to 
10  up  to  1  to  50  for  typhoid  bacilli,  in  the  numbers  which  have  been  deter- 
mined as  agglutination  values,  values  which  in  the  blood  serum  of  paratyphoid 
infection  may  easily  be  attained  by  the  group  agglutination  which  is  soon 
to  be  described. 

DIAGNOSIS 

We  now  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  diagnosis  of  paratyphoid.  This  can- 
not be  made  from  the  symptoms  at  present :  Up  to  this  time  there  is  no  symp- 
tom by  which  enteric  fever  can  be  differentiated  from  paratyphoid. 

The  suspicion  of  paratyphoid  is  aroused  by  the  absence  or  the  conspicuous 
feebleness  of  the  Widal  reaction  of  typhoid  bacilli ;  if  then  the  serum  aggluti- 
nates a  legitimate  paratyphoid  bacillus  in  1  to  100  or  much  more  markedly 
than  the  Eberth  bacillus  (for  example,  in  the  Widal  case:  Eberth  1  to  20, 
paratyphoid  1  to  12,000),  the  diagnosis  of  paratyphoid  is  to  be  made  if  the 
clinical  picture  of  enteric  fever  is  present.  Naturally,  the  case  is  also  decided 
if  from  the  blood,  or  from  the  secretions  or  excretions  of  the  body,  a  bacillus 
may  be  cultivated  which  agglutinates  the  serum  of  the  patient  to  a  high  degree 
(at  least  1  to  50!),  and  that  the  immune  serum  of  an  animal  previously 
treated  witli  a  true  paratyphoid  bacillus  shows  the  same  high  agglutinating 
propertii*s  as  the  immunizing  bacillus. 

In  this  manner,  the  cases  which  have  occurred  up  to  now  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  two  groups  according  as  their  serum  agglutinates,  paratyphoid 

bacillus  A  or  B. 
6 
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By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Widal  and  Dr.  Achard  I  have  been  able  to  examine 
the  bacillus  paracolon  Widal-Nob^court,  as  well  as  the  bacillus  paratyphoid  of 
Achard-Bensaude.  It  has  developed  that  a  paratyphoid  immune  serum  that 
has  a  macroscopic  agglutination  maximum  of  1  to  2,000  for  the  bacillus  para- 
typhoid B  agglutinates  the  bacillus  Widal-Nob6court  ad  maximum  macro- 
scopically  1  to  2,000,  the  bacillus  Achard-Bensaude  B  also  in  1  to  2,000,  the 
bacillus  Achard-Bensaude  W  1  to  1,500. 

Therefore,  according  to  our  present  postulates,  it  is  justifiable  in  identify- 
ing bacteria,  to  place  the  bacilli  of  Achard  and  of  Widal  into  the  category, 
paratyphoid  B. 

We  must,  however,  reflect,  that  between  the  bacillus  paratyphoid  B  and 
the  bacillus  of  enteric  fever,  a  group  agglutination  exists  (Pfaundler,***  Bruns 
and  Kayser  ^),  i.  e.,  a  high  value  B-serum  may  agglutinate  typhoid  bacilli,  and 
vice  versa.  In  this  manner,  WidaFs  case  '•  is  to  be  explained :  The  serum  of 
a  convalescent  from  a  *^  classical  typhoid  '^  agglutinates  the  paracolon  bacillus 
in  1  to  12,000;  it  was,  therefore,  of  high  valuation,  and  with  a  pseudo- 
Widal  test  a  reaction  up  to  1  to  20  was  observed,  i.  e.,  as  the  result  of  the 
existing  group-relationship  between  the  Eberth  bacillus  and  the  bacillus  para- 
typhoid B,  agglutination  occurred,  even  though  to  a  much  feebler  extent. 

However,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  paratyphoid  from  the 
bacteriological  proof  of  the  bacillus  nor  from  the  serum  reaction  alone ;  above 
all,  the  symptoms  of  enteric  fever  belong  to  the  clinical  picture  of  paratyphoid. 
We  must,  therefore,  exclude  that  case  of  WidaFs  in  which  he  cultivated  his 
*'  paracolon  bacillus  '* — although  by  most  of  the  previous  authors  it  has  been 
counted  as  a  case  of  paratyphoid:  A  tubercular  patient  suffering  from  an 
abscess  of  the  neck  developed  a  temperature  for  three  days,  but  never  showed 
a  symptom  suspicious  of  enteric  fever ;  it  was  not  a  case  of  **  paratyphoid  '* 
although  his  serum  agglutinated  the  bacillus  paratyphoid  B  in  1  to  1,000, 
although  this  serum  reaction  upon  further  investigation  diminished,  although 
in  the  abscess  of  the  neck — in  place  of  the  usual  pyogenic  organism — a  para- 
typhoid bacillus  was  found !  Nor  do  we  speak  of  enteric  fever,  if  typhoid 
bacilli  are  cultivated  from  pus,  in  a  patient  who  is  otherwise  healthy,  who 
formerly  may  have  suffered  from  an  attack  of  enteric  fever. 

If  we  argue  in  this  sense,  the  case  described  by  Kayser  and  Brion  •  is  not 
a  positive  case  of  paratyphoid  as  the  possibility  of  a  primary  infectious  vaginal 
disease,  and  a  general  infection  with  paratyphoid  bacilli  originating  from  this, 
thereby  producing  a  modification  of  the  clinical  picture,  in  which  there  were 
already  suflBcient  typhoid  symptoms  present  (spleen,  eruption,  etc.),  must  be 
admitted. 

PATHOGENESIS 

Regarding  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  pathogenic  importance  of  the 
paratyphoid  bacillus,  the  previously  described  finding  of  Widal  is  very  note- 
worthy, for  it  follows  from  this  that  the  human  organism  may  contain  the 
paratyphoid  bacillus  without  giving  rise  to  typhoid  symptoms.  It  is  possible 
that  this  must  be  dependent  upon  the  mode  of  infection.  Other  explanatiolis, 
however,  cannot  be  put  aside:    In  Widal's  case  the  patient,  twenty-three  years 
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previously,  probably  had  an  attack  of  enteric  fever ;  shall  we  assume  that  this 
affection  was  paratyphoid  and  that,  as  the  result  of  this,  virulent  bacteria  had 
still  remained?  Or  is  the  distribution  of  paratyphoid  bacilli  in  nature  as 
great  as  that  of  the  pyogenic  organisms  ? 

Regarding  the  occurrence  of  paratyphoid  bacilli  outside  of  the  organism—* 
with  the  exception  of  the  finding  of  bacilli  in  the  water-supply  in  their  house 
epidemic  in  Jassy,  by  Sion  and  Negel — up  to  the  present,  nothing  is  known. 
The  paracolon  bacteria  are  more  frequently  looked  for  and  found  than  the 
paratyphoid  bacteria,  which  do  not  differ  in  culture  from  the  paracoli  only  in 
regard  to  their  agglutination  properties.  In  this  ^category  also  belong  the 
psittacosis  bacteria.**  *^  *®  The  latter  play  an  especial  role  in  the  paratyphoid 
question,  as  the  two  first  paratyphoid  observations  were  later  explained  by 
their  authors,  Achard  and  Bensaude,  as  psittacosis  infections. 

By  comparative  agglutination,  I  have,  however,  determined  that  neither 
the  bacillus  psittacosis,  origin  Gilbert-Foumier,"  nor  those  originating  from 
Nocard,*  **  nor  those  originating  from  Pasteur  Institute  f  are  agglutinated 
by  paratjrphoid  immune  B-seioim  in  a  macroscopic  test  if  1  to  2,000,  the 
same  serum,  however,  agglutinating  both  paratyphoid  bacilli  of  Achard  in  1  to 
2,000  and  1  to  1,500. 

Further,  there  belong  in  this  group  the  ioodc  meat  bacteria;  the  principal 
ones  have  been  examined  by  Kayser  •  regarding  their  sensitiveness  to  agglutina- 
tion and  have  been  found  to  be  uninfluenced  by  paratyphoid  immune  serum. 
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Regarding  the  mode  by  which  the  paratyphoid  bacilli  reach  the  patient, 
nothing  can  be  learned  from  the  sporadic  paratyphoid  cases  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  disease.  It  is  different,  however,  in  the  epidemics  of  Eibcrgen 
and  Jassy.  We  agree  with  a  view  of  de  Feif er  and  Kayser,  Sion  and  Negel ; 
on  account  of  the  manner  of  distribution  and  on  account  of  the  proof  of  the 
bacilli  in  the  water  of  the  infected  houses,  namely,  that  these  epidemics  are  of 
aquatic  origin. 

Still  another  mode  of  infection  must  be  mentioned :  I  mean  infection  by 
eating  meat.  Levy  and  Jacobsthal  **  have  determined  legitimate  typhoid 
bacteria  in  beef ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  in  the  recognized  cases 
of  meat-poisoning,  bacteria  have  been  demonstrated  which  in  culture  are  much 
nearer  the  paratyphoid  bacilli  than  they  are  to  the  typhoid  bacilli. 

Suter**  has  tabulated  the  old  epidemics  of  meat-poisoning  occurring  in 
Andelfingen,  Kloten,  Birmensdorf,  and  Wiirenlos.  The  clinical  course  as  well 
as  the  anatomical  findings  and  the  medullary  swellings  of  Peyer's  patches, 
typical  typhoid  ulcers  of  the  ileum,  even  perforative  peritonitis,  determined, 
at  least  in  the  three  last  epidemics,  the  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever.  Bollinger,* 
however,  believed  that  they  were  not  cases  of  actual  "  human  enteric  fever/' 
but  that  a  "  variety  "  was  present  and,  among  other  reasons,  on  account  of  the 
conspicuously  slight  mortality  of  the  meat-poisoning,  namely  1  to  2  per  cent. 


•  Kindly  placed  at  my  diftposal  by  H.  Achard. 
t  From  the  laboratory  of  Kr&l  in  Prague. 
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We  remember  that  paratyphoid  up  till  now  shows  a  mortality  of  3  per  cent 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  deduce  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases  from  the  slight 
mortality — there  are  even  very  mild  typhoid  epidemics.  It  is  suflBcient  to  call 
attention  to  the  conspicuous  similarity  between  affections  caused  by  meat- 
poisoning  and  paratyphoid  and  to  the  possibility  of  infection  by  the  eating  of 
meat. 

EPIDEMICS 

Before  we  consider  which  bacteria  are  found  in  the  symptom-complex 
"enteric  fever ^^  in  connection  with  the  previous  explanation,  I  must  still 
briefly  relate  an  epidemic  of  "  colibacillosis  pseudotyphica  ^'  in  Weltevreden 
near  Batavia :  de  Haan  and  Kiewit  de  Jonge  ^*  observed  twenty-three  soldiers 
who,  shortly  after  a  military  campaign  were  gradually  taken  ill  with  head- 
ache, lassitude,  vomiting,  and  a  step-like  rise  in  temperature.  At  the  acme  of 
the  disease,  a  roseolar  eruption  appeared,  also  splenic  tumor,  diarrhea,  intes- 
tinal hemorrhages,  stupor  and  delirium.  The  convalescence  was  mild;  no 
relapses  occurred ;  nevertheless,  they  were  dealing  with  a  severe  disease,  as  four 
of  the  affected  ones  died.  At  the  autopsy,  in  one  case,  a  large  ulcer,  with 
undermined  borders,  besides  two  smaller  ulcers,  were  found  in  the  ascending 
colon.  There  was  no  enlargement  of  Peyer^s  patches,  nor  of  the  solitary  folli- 
cles. The  spleen  was  enlarged,  but  there  were  no  other  signs  of  enteric  fever. 
The  serum  reaction  to  typhoid  bacilli  =  0,  on  the  other  hand,  the  serum  of 
eleven  of  the  patients  agglutinated  a  cultivated  bacillus  taken  from  the  spleen 
immediately  after  death,  in  1  to  50  and  1  to  160.  The  authors  are,  therefore, 
convinced  that  the  patients  in  whom  the  serum  was  examined  suffered  from 
the  same  infection  as  did  those  who  succumbed.  The  bacilli  proved  themselves 
to  be  bacillus  coli  communis,  with  all  of  their  typical  properties  (coagulation 
of  milk,  indol  formation)  !  It,  nevertheless,  is  remarkable  that  the  agglutina- 
tion values  which  these  authors  obtained  with  the  serum  of  their  patients, 
upon  coli  bacteria,  were  very  slight  and  that  they  never  rose,  as  is  so  common 
in  enteric  fever  and  paratyphoid,  to  proportions  of  hundreds,  yes,  even  of 
thousands. 

SUMMARY 

The  most  recent  bacteriologic  investigation  of  the  symptom-complex,  which 
we  recognize  clinically  as  enteric  fever,  has  therefore  shown  that  not  alone  the 
Elxjrth  bacillus  is  met  with  in  this  affection,  but  also  other  bacilli,  which  stand 
between  typhoid  and  coli,  yes,  perhaps  coli  bacilli  themselves  (epidemics  of  de 
Haan  and  de  Jonge — reserving  our  consideration  just  described  regarding  the 
coli  bacillosis  pseudotyphica). 

If  it  is,  therefore,  certain  that  Eberth's  bacillus — although  in  a  very  small 
percentage  of  cases  (6  per  cent,  de  Feifer  and  Kayser  ")  (Hoffmann  ") — ^may 
be  substituted  by  other  bacilli  which  show  cultural  differences;  we,  nevertheless, 
have  not  the  slightest  cause  to  doubt  the  specificity  of  the  bacilli  and  the 
disease:  Bacillus  coli  communi,  bacilli  paratyphi  A  and  B,  bacillus  typhi 
abdominalis  may  still  be  differentiated  sufficiently  by  their  cultural  properties 
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and,  although  in  their  laboratory  existence  this  or  that  cultural  character,  for 
example,  their  growth  upon  gelatin,  may  be  modified,  nevertheless,  they  re- 
main so  well  differentiated  that  a  confusion  is  impossible. 

That  they  are  closely  related,  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  that  in  the  course  of  their 
development  they  are  derived  from  a  common  primitive  type  is  possible ;  at  this 
time,  however,  the  assumption,  that  under  any  circumstance  whatsoever  a  colon 
bacillus  might  change  to  a  paratyphoid,  or  a  typhoid  bacillus  might  develop 
from  this,  would  be  a  hypothesis  without  the  slightest  foundation ;  on  the  con- 
trary :  In  the  specific  agglutination  we  see  the  expression  that  these  diseases — 
be  they  typhoid,  paratyphoid,  or  infection  by  coli  bacteria — are  throughout 
specific,  i.  e.,  that,  regarding  their  origin,  they  are  either  directly  or  indirectly 
due  to  diseases  that  have  the  same  bacterial  findings.  Therefore,  the  Gruber- 
Widal  reaction,  in  spite  of  the  damage  which  it  has  apparently  suffered,  has 
retained  its  full  importance. 
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TYPHUS  FEVER  AND  RELAPSING  FEVER 

By   L.    LICHTHEIM,    Koniosbero    * 

HISTORY  AND  ETIOLOGY  OF  TYPHUS  FEVER 

Under  the  term  "typhoid  diseases,"  in  the  course  of  the  last  century, 
enteric  fever,  typhus  fever,  and  relapsing  fever  were  included,  three  diseases 
that  have  almost  nothing  in  common  except  the  unfortunate  name  typhoid. 
This  term  was  originally  given  to  a  symptom-picture  which  almost  always 
exists  in  typhus  fever,  in  enteric  fever  only  in  the  minority  of  the  cases,  and 
in  relapsing  fever  only  exceptionally,  and  besides,  is  not  even  limited  to  the 
typhoid  affections.  If  it  is  asked,  what  has  led  to  the  designation  of  this 
pathological  group  as  typhoid  diseases  under  these  circumstances,  it  must  be 
answered  that  it  was  principally  error.  Originally  the  name  typhus  was  prob- 
ably given  especially  to  typhus  fever ;  it  was  generally  applied  to  enteric  fever 
as,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  these  two  affections,  which  in  the 
eighteenth  century  were  well  differentiated  by  other  names,  were  thrown 
together,  so  that  a  discussion  lasting  many  decades  was  required  to  prove  the 
non-identity  of  both,  from  a  symptomatologic,  anatomic  and  etiologic  basis. 
Relapsing  fever  was  brought  into  this  group  as  it  has  some  etiologic  connec- 
tions with  typhus  fever,  in  that  its  epidemics  frequently  occur  simultaneously 
with  typhus  fever,  so  that,  on  this  account,  the  necessity  of  separation  of  both 
only  lately  found  general  acceptance.  In  this  manner,  three  diseases,  differing 
in  every  respect,  were  artificially  combined,  and  this  has  been  maintained  up 
to  the  present  day,  although  now,  as  the  etiologic  principle  of  division  for  the 
infectious  diseases  has  found  general  support,  typhus  fever  is  properly  grouped 
with  the  acute  exanthemata,  enteric  fever  with  cholera  and  dysentery,  and 
relapsing  fever  with  yellow  fever.  The  matter  has  become  so  complicated  that, 
in  regard  to  the  nomenclature,  an  unpleasant  international  confusion  has  taken 
place.  In  France,  even  during  the  third  decade  of  the  previous  century  fol- 
lowing Louis,  the  name  typhus  has  been  retained  for  typhus  fever,  whereas 
abdominal  typhus  has  been  designated  fievre  typhoide.  The  English  accepted 
this,  whereas  in  Germany  the  old  name  proposed  in  1759  by  Sauvage,  the 
originator  of  the  term  typhus,  has  been  retained  in  nomenclature,  both  diseases 
having  the  name  typhus,  the  difference  being  expressed  in  the  adjective:  typhus 
abdominalis  and  typhus  exanthematicus.  For  the  greatest  majority  of  the 
physicians  of  Germany,  as  we  shall  see,  typhus  fever  is  an  exotic  disease  not 
being  known  to  the  public  at  all,  and,  therefore,  with  us  in  Germany,  by  the 
profession  and  the  laity,  the  name  typhus  is  identical  with  enteric  fever.  The 
typhus  of  the  Germans,  therefore,  is  totally  different  from  the  typhus  of  the 
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French  and  English.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  be  changed,  but  it  is 
only  possible  if  either  the  English  or  the  French  choose  another  name  for 
tjrphus  fever,  for  example,  the  old  name  spotted  fever,  lately  recommended 
by  Curschmann,  or,  if  we  accept  for  abdominal  typhus  the  French  name 
typhoid,  or  introduce  another  more  in  keeping  with  the  actual  condition.  The 
latter  would  be  more  rational,  for  if  the  unhappy  name  typhus  is  to  be  pre- 
served at  all  it  belongs  most  properly  to  the  disease  which  shows  the  typhoid 
symptom-picture  most  purely  and  most  regularly.  Naturally,  great  diflBculties 
must  be  overcome  with  this,  medical  names  that  have  become  popular  with  the 
laity  cannot  be  rooted  out  very  readily,  but  these  difficulties  would  not  be 
unsurmountable ;  the  introduction  among  the  laity  of  the  name  typhus  for 
enteric  fever  is  not  a  very  old  result  of  professional  endeavors. 

Of  the  three  typhoid  affections,  typhus  fevek  (typhus  exanthematicus, 
spotted  fever)  .has  been  known  the  longest;  its  appearance  in  murderous  epi- 
demics cannot  be  overlooked,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  many  ancient  descrip- 
tions of  great  pestilences  relate  to  this  disease.  The  old  name  for  epidemic 
is  pest,  and  among  the  pests  of  ancient  times  there  have  been  many  epidemics 
of  typhus  fever.  This  is  maintained,  for  example,  of  the  pest  which  decimated 
the  population  of  Athens  in  the  first  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and 
Pericles  is  said  to  have  succumbed  to  it.  The  correctness  of  the  assumption 
of  this  fact  is  very  likely,  even  if  the  description  with  which  Thucydides  has 
furnished  us  leaves  many  doubts.  Also,  there  was  probably  many  an  epidemic 
of  typhus  fever  among  the  pest  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  first  description  of  the  disease  which  is  reliable  was  recorded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Fracastorius  in  Verona;  since  then  the 
affection  may  be  followed  up  to  the  latest  time.  Its  history  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  great  European  wars,  it  follows  almost  all  movements  of 
armies  up  to  the  present  time;  even  in  the  last  Turko-Russian  war,  the  armies 
were  decimated  by  typhus  fever,  and  only  the  two  wars  of  Germany  in  the 
second  half  of  the  previous  century  form  an  exception.  War  and  typhus  fever 
are  so  intimately  rt^ated,  that  for  the  latter  the  names  pestis  bellica,  typhus 
bellicus,  febris  castrensis,  etc.»  for  a  time  wore  in  use,  but  epidemics  of  typhus 
fever  are  not  alone  connec^ted  with  war,  but  also  with  famine  which  arises 
independently  of  warlike  conditions,  and  this  is  frequently  the  signal  for  its 
outbreak.  Among  the  epidemics  of  *'  hunger  typhus/'  one  stands  out  prom- 
inently, which,  in  the  middle  of  the  previous  century,  ravaged  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  Ireland  alone,  a  nuilion  eases  were  said  to  be  observed.  In 
Germany,  after  the  eess^ition  of  the  NapoKMUiio  wars  which  flooded  entire 
Europe  with  typhus  fever,  this  alTeetion  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and 
as  I  have  previously  intinuited,  had  almost  disap|H\ired  from  the  memory  of 
the  physician.  A  famine  oeeurriiig  in  upptT  Silesia  gave  rise  to  a  great  typhus 
epidemic,  which  has  heronu'  espt»<*iallv  rt^K'hrated  luvause  the  youthful  Virgil 
dedicated  a  minute  observation  of  tht»  sanu\ 

Still  a  third  condition  is  said  to  lu»  of  importance  in  the  genesis  of  spotted 
typhus,  the  massing  of  human  beings  in  narrow  spares.  The  most  prominent 
modern  author  of  typhus  U^ww  MnnlnM»n.'  lt>oks  upon  this  as  the  most  im- 
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portant  factor  in  the  production  of  typhus  epidemics.  Formerly,  this  factor 
was  of  greater  importance  than  to-day;  in  prison^  in  ships^  and  in  hospitals, 
typhus  fever  was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  was  designated  as  ship-typhus,  prison- 
typhus  and  hospital-t3rphus.  Nowadays,  in  civilized  countries,  in  which  the 
hospitals,  and  mostly  also  the  prisons  are  more  sanitary  than  the  habitations 
of  the  poor,  and  in  which,  by  the  introduction  of  steamships,  the  conditions 
of  shipping  have  undergone  a  complete  revolution,  these  names  are  no  longer 
justified.  But  the  crowding  of  narrow  spaces  plays  a  r61e  even  to-day  in  the 
distribution  of  the  disease ;  its  principal  nest  is  the  habitation  of  the  poorest, 
those  without  work  and  beggars.  From  these  localities,  the  epidemics  almost 
always  take  their  start.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  clearer  and  less  dis- 
puted in  the  etiology  of  typhus  fever  than  its  contagiousness.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  contagious  diseases,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  the  acute  exanthemata, 
measles,  scarlatina  and  smallpox.  If  this  fact  was  ever  doubted,  this  was  only 
possible  80  long  as  typhus  fever  and  enteric  fever  were  not  separated  from  each 
other.  In  those  instances,  in  which  we  are  dealing  alone  with  typhus  fever, 
the  contagiousness  stands  out  even  more  prominently  than  in  the  previously 
mentioned  acute  exanthemata,  because  the  predisposition  to  acquire  the  affec- 
tion is  a  general  one.  In  small  districts,  in  epidemics  which  are  not  greatly 
diffused,  the  contagion  from  case  to  case  may  be  readily  traced;  however,  in 
the  large  epidemics  this  is  naturally  impossible  throughout  as  in  the  case  of 
other  contagious  diseases.  But  even  here,  the  contagiousness  of  typhus  fever 
is  particularly  manifest.  Only  the  most  rigid  measures  of  isolation  can, 
prevent  the  transmission  to  the  healthy  and  to  other,  sick,  inmates  of  hospitals. 
I  may  quote  a  personal  experience  in  this  respect.  During  the  single  great 
typhus  epidemic  in  which  I  was  concerned,  I  was  physician  in  a  hospital,  the 
director  of  which,  at  the  onset  of  the  epidemic  was  convinced  that  typhus  fever 
was  not  contagious,  and  for  this  reason  the  first  patients  that  were  brought  to 
the  hospital  were  not  isolated.  His  convictions  were  soon  corrected  by  the  fact, 
that  in  all  wards  in  which  cases  of  typhus  fever  were  placed,  numerous  trans- 
missions to  other  patients  occurred. 

How  great  the  contagiousness  of  typhus  fever  is  further  shown  by  the  great 
frequency  with  which  it  is  observed  among  the  nurses,  physicians,  etc. 
Whereas  in  general,  upon  taking  into  consideration  the  previously  described 
conditions  of  typhus  fever,  it  is  a  disease  of  the  poor,  we  may  say  of  the  most 
destitute,  the  well-to-do  population  suffer  but  slightly  from  it;  physicians 
are  an  exception.  In  the  previously  mentioned  epidemic  with  which  I  was 
concerned,  all  of  the  assistant  physicians  in  the  large  hospital,  with  the  excep- 
tioil  of  two,  and  a  very  great  part  of  the  nurses  were  attacked. 

How  are  these  etiological  factors  to  be  reconciled  with  one  another? 
This  question  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Up  to  recent  times,  it 
was  regarded  as  proven,  that  hunger,  and  especially  the  accumulation  of 
persons  within  narrow  spaces,  could  directly  produce  the  disease,  and  a  number 
of  "substantiating"  observations  were  brought  forward  to  verify  this.  As 
long  as  it  was  not  considered  that  this  poison  might  be  represented  by  a  gas- 
producing  body,  there  was  no  difficulty  regarding  this  view.  The  "  pestilen- 
tial "  smell  which  is  generally  present  in  breeding  places  of  typhus  fever  was 
supposed  to  be  an  indication  for  the  existence  of  this  gas-forming  poison  and 
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of  its  genesis.  Greater  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  explanation  of  the 
transference  of  the  disease  from  person  to  person.  It  was  explained  by  a 
reproduction  of  the  poison  in  the  diseased  body  and  the  peculiar  odor  of  typhus 
fever  patients,  to  which  I  shall  refer  again  later  on,  was  supposed  to  be  a  point 
of  8up{)ort. 

For  us  this  hypothesis  is  untenable.  Even  for  the  prototype  of  miasmatic 
diseases,  for  malaria,  it  is  proven  that  it  is  not  produced  by  a  miasma  in  this 
sense,  but  by  a  living  organism.  In  such  an  exquisitely  contagious  disease  as 
typhus  fever  there  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt  of  this. 

Naturally,  up  to  the  present,  the  exciting  cause  of  t3rphu8  fever  has  not 
been  successfully  determined,  although  abundant  efforts  have  been  made.  But 
this  failure  has  been  encountered  in  regard  to  the  entire  group  of  the  acute 
exanthemata,  in  which  typhus  fever,  with  respect,  to  its  symptoms,  has  been 
counted  for  some  time.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  in  just  these  exquisitely 
contagious  diseases,  the  etiological  conditions  of  which  have  furnished  the 
material  from  which  the  existence  of  the  contagium  animatum  has  been  con- 
cUuUhI  by  dinluctive  methods,  the  actual  proof  of  the  same  has  given  rise 
to  insurmountable  opposition.  This  is  either  due  to  the  fact  that  the  exciting 
caust*  of  these  very  contagious  diseases  is  characterized  either  by  their  espe- 
cial diminutiveness,  thus  evading  our  observation,  or  that  they  belong  to  a 
gnnip  of  mioriH^rganisms  which  differ  so  greatly  from  the  known  causes  of 
disi^ast*  that  the  methoils  which  have  been  developed  for  their  recognition 
an*  insurtioient. 

However,  I  must  not  conwal  the  fact  that  still  a  not  inconsiderable  number 
of  actual  facts  n'ganling  the  nature  of  the  causative  factor  of  typhus  exanthe- 
maticus  have  Invn  obtaiiunl.  But  we  do  not  gain  from  them  the  conviction 
that  the  mionx^rganisms  that  have  been  discovered  are  the  actual  causes  of 
typhus  feviT.  Of  the  nu>st  of  them,  we  may  say  from  the  onset,  that  they  are 
for  the  grt^itest  jmrt  only  st\x>iidary  elements.  Most  plausible  are  the  com- 
munii'utions  of  l^^wasi^how  '  who  fmind,  }>articularly  in  the  blood  of  the  spleen 
of  living  typhus  fovor  jvitients,  jxvuliar  motile  formations  that  had  spirilli- 
like  pnnx^s*^.  Organisms,  as  alsi^  pnHt*sst*s,  may  be  stained  in  a  living  condi- 
tioiu  by  lv{\sic  dyes,  \vhon\*is  the  pnnvss^^s  in  dry  prvfuirations  cannot  be  stained. 
lA*was*»how  ,»ils*^  suihhhhUhI  in  prinlueing  oulturt^:  these  are  the  microorganisms 
lo  whioh  ho  has  ijiven  the  name  spiorxvha^te  exanthematicum :  in  regard  to  their 
eultun^  uuhIiju  thov  art*  very  si^Kvtivo,  Ho  Miovt^  that  the  organisms  almost 
simultantN>uslv  disot>\on\l  bv  "Fhoiuot  and  Oalmotto*  an?  identical  with  his, 
and  ivrn  s|Hnul  to  tho  involution  forms  which  he  has  s<vn.  A  year  later  Dubieff 
and  Bruhl  *  no  lons^T  found  tlu>so  mionvrganisms^  but  in  their  place  diplo- 
ixHvi  \ion^  foiuuK  bxit  only  in  tho  bUvHl  of  the  cadaver:  prior  to  death  they 
won^  fouud  in  jrn\it  *)u;u\t\tios  i!\  tho  pharynx*  larynx  and  lung&  A  repetition 
of  thi\!**  ti^ts  by  SjMhurttux  *  ivr.Ul  not  suK^t^ntiato  this*  Also  Balfour  and 
Torter,*  tho  lato<t  aiuhor^  in  thxs  n\ihn  of  iuvt>stipiiiion,  have  had  nqpative 
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results^  as  the  diplococci  discovered  by  them  in  the  blood  also  occur  in  other 
diseases. 

Therefore,  a  positive  result  of  these  investigations  cannot  be  maintained, 
but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  exciting  cause  of  typhus  fever  is  due  to  an 
animate  body  as  is  the  case  in  the  acute  exanthemata. 

Does  this  put  aside  the  view  of  a  spontaneous  development  of  typhus  fever 
without  further  consideration  ?  Can  typhus  fever  arise  without  being  directly 
or  indirectly  due  to  another  case  of  this  affection  ?  I  believe  that  a  priori  this 
must  be  looked  upon  as  impossible.  Naturally,  if  the  pathogenic  action  of  the 
organism  of  typhus  fever  is  looked  upon  as  an  unchangeable  property,  this 
assumption  would  presuppose  conviction;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe, 
with  the  French  investigator  Kelsch,^  that  in  general,  the  exciting  cause  of 
typhus  fever  is  a  harmless  microorganism  which  only  takes  on  its  pathogenic 
properties,  this  explanation  has  no  difficulty  under  the  conditions  which  have 
been  named  above. 

We  should  only  recur  to  this  if  it  were  absolutely  certain  that  the  sponta- 
neous development  of  typhus  fever  cases  had  been  proven.  In  my  opinion  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  points  which  are  advanced  in  support  of  it  are  nothing 
more  than  those  which  are  met  with  in  the  other  contagious  diseases.  And  we 
shall  finish  with  this,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
follow  the  tortuous  paths  of  the  transmission  by  the  sick  and  their  effects  in 
the  individual  case.  Usually  in  all  of  these  cases  there  are  assurances  that  the 
sick  have  no  opportunity  of  coming  into  contact  with  the  previously  mentioned 
conditions.  These  assurances,  however,  are  most  often  faulty,  and  are  insuffi- 
cient to  serve  as  a  basis  for  weighty  scientific  conclusions.  Just  this  condi- 
tion has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  typhus  fever.  Oile  of  the  most  marked 
examples  of  the  spontaneous  development  of  the  typhus  fever  germ  upon  an 
overfilled,  unclean  ship,  was  the  story  of  an  Egyptian  frigate  which  in  the  year 
1861  brought  typhus  fever  to  Liverpool,  although  it  came  from  a  country  free 
from  typhus  fever  and  there  were  no  cases  on  board.  A  further  investigation 
of  the  situation,  however,  showed  that  among  the  crew  there  was  typhus  which 
had  not  been  diagnosticated,  and  that  some  of  these  patients  had  shown  severe 
s^-mptoms  at  the  time  in  which  they  embarked.- 

Therefore,  in  the  case  of  typhus  fever,  there  is  no  necessity  to  fall  back 
upon  complicated  hypotheses,  and  I  assume,  with  the  most  modern  authors, 
that  the  causative  agent  of  typhus  fever  is  only  transferred  by  means  of  the 
sick  and  his  effects.  That  the  latter  play  a  great  role  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
cases  which  occur  among  laundresses  and  disinfectors.  It  may  also  be  assumed 
for  typhus  fever,  as  well  as  for  other  eruptive  diseases,  that  the  contagious 
principle  adheres  to  the  rooms  occupied  by  patients,  and  may  retain  its  activity 
for  a  long  time;  how  long,  has  not  been  decided,  we  only  know  that  air  and 
sunlight  have  a  great  influence  and  that  where  they  are  absent  the  contagious 
principle  may  remain  active  for  many  months.  It  is  clear  without  further 
explanation  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  method  of  transmission  is  as 
difficult  to  follow  as  in  the  case  of  measles,  scarlatina  and  variola. 


1  Kelitch^  Traits  dea  maladies  ^pid^miques,  Paris,  1894,  p.  504. 

3  Thoinot,  Typhus  exantli6maiique.    Traits  de  Mfidecine  par  Charcot,  etc.,  Tome  ii, 
p.  11. 
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If  the  view  regarding  the  spontaneous  development  of  typhus  ferer  a 
dropped  and  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  that,  similar  to  the  other  acute  eisn- 
themata,  typhus  fever  ib  produced  prini^ipally  by  the  eick  person  and  e^-erj- 
thing  that  originates  from  him,  these  factors  which  I  have  emphasized  in  the 
etiology  are  not  causes  of  the  disease,  but  causes  of  its  epidemic  distribution, 
in  that  they  favor  the  possibility  of  contagion.  War  and  the  massbg 
of  individuals  unquestionably  show  this  action,  but  this  docs  not  exhaust  tite 
etiology  of  typhus  fever  for  these  factors  play  a  very  different  part  in  this  affec- 
tion from  what  they  do  in  the  other  contagious  diseases.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  the  contaminated  air  of  overfilled  rooms  and  the  ill-smelling  gas-for- 
mations that  are  contained  in  them  increase  the  predisposition  to  the  trans- 
ference of  the  disease.  This  is  also  unquestionably  true  for  the  under-nutri- 
tion  of  the  human  beings,  which  is  produced  by  hunger  and  poverty;  bodily 
and  mental  exertions  have  also  been  looked  upon  as  predisposing  factors,  and 
have  been  made  responsible  for  the  numerous  cases  occurring  among  the  well- 
to-do  and  well-nourisiied  physicians  and  nurses.  I  believe  this  to  be  queB- 
tionable,  the  satit^factory  explanation  of  this  fact  may  be  found  in  the  great 
contagiousness  of  the  disease  alone;  in  the  typhus  fever  epidemic  ohser^'ed 
by  me,  the  very  busy  assistant  physicians  in  the  surgical  division  were  not 
attacked  even  when  compelled  to  do  night  duty  in  the  typhus  fever  ward. 

It  is  shown  in  the  epidemics  that  the  predisposition  is  a  very  widely 
distributed  one.  and  that  the  various  morbidity  statistics  furnished  by  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life,  age,  sex,  are  explained  by  their  different  possihiUties 
of  contagion.  An  actual  slighter  predisposition  appears  only  to  ejtist  with 
nurslings.  It  has  been  further  maintained,  that  certain  occupations  confer 
protection  from  the  contagion,  especially  those  of  butchers,  canners,  candle- 
makers,  but  this  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  certain. 

Like  all  acute  exanthems,  typhus  fever  also  conveys  a  high  d^ree  of 
immunity  to  those  who  have  recovered  from  it;  this  usually  lasts  for  life, 
but  there  are  rare  exceptions,  some  having  acquired  the  disease  twice,  even 
tbree  times. 

In  which  epochs,  and  how  long  is  the  disease  contagious?  It  is  certain 
that  transmission  to  the  well  may  occur  during  the  entire  course  of  the  fever, 
whether  this  already  occurs  in  the  stage  of  incubation,  and  is  still  possible  in 
convalescence,  has  not  been  determined  with  certainty. 

Even  if  the  contagious  principle  cannot  be  a  gas,  it  is  still  probable  that  it 
is  contained  in  the  air,  and  the  transmission  occurs,  and  is  likely  in  all  acute 
exanthemata,  by  inhalation.  This  is,  however,  not  generally  accepted.  There 
are  still  authors  who  regard  direct  contact  with  the  sick  person  as  the  only 
possible  method  of  contagion.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  correct.  There  are 
many  examples  of  transmission  in  which  direct  contact  can  l>e  excluded,  I 
do  not  wish  to  relate  individual  experiences,  in  which  it  may  always  be  doubted 
whether  they  have  been  correctly  interpreted  and  carefully  reported,  I  would 
rather  mention  a  number  of  mass  infections  which  have  played  a  great  rOIe  in 
the  history  of  typhus  fever.  These  are  the  so-called  black  assizes,  cases  in 
which  the  accused  was  brought  from  pest  prisons  info  the  full  court  room, 

El  a  greater  part  of  the  judges  and  listeners  were  attacked.     Six  examples 
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^  ceoturiee.  Undfr  these  circumstiiiices,  the  correctnees  of  the  fact  cannot  bo 
douhtt3d,  and  in  these  cases  a  direct  cootact  may  certainly  be  excluded. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  typhus  fever  hospitals  are  not  dan- 
gerous to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eurrounding  houses  and  this  is  a  fact  which 
has  always  been  brought  forward  against  the  view  of  the  transmission  of  the 
poison  by  the  air.  It  only  proves,  that  in  the  open  air  the  infectious  principle 
has  been  rendered  harmless,  and.  in  fact,  it  has  been  shown  that  physicians 
and  nurses  are  less  susceptible  to  contagion  the  better  the  ventilation  of  the 
wards,  and  that  this  danger  does  not  exist  at  all  in  the  treatment  of  typhus 
fever  cases  in  the  open  air. 

In  what  form  the  contagious  principle  finds  exit  from  the  body,  whether 
by  the  scales  of  the  skin  or  by  the  expectoration  of  the  patient,  has  been  as 
little  determined  as  in  the  other  eruptive  diseases. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  that  we  must  differentiate  between  the 
epidemic  and  the  endemic  appearance  of  typhus  fever.  This  is  also  more 
or  less  the  case  in  all  acute  exanthemata,  but  there  arc  still  very  pregnant  dif- 
ferences between  typhus  fever  and  the  other  acute  exanthemata  in  this  respect. 
In  measles,  scarlatina,  etc.,  the  limitation  of  the  endemic  area,  in  which  these 
affections  never  die  out,  is  easily  comprehonsilile.  These  arc  the  centres  of 
communication,  the  large  cities.  In  variola,  another  factor  is  determining, 
the  influence  of  a  more  or  less  complete  protection  by  vaccination ;  in  typhus 
fever,  however,  distinct  geographical  districts  are  to  be  regarded  in  which  the 
disease  never  dies  out,  and  from  which  points  mostly  from  the  influence  of  the 
above-deacribed  calamities  affecting  the  people,  tt  takes  its  epidemic  course  in 
other  countries,  in  which  regions,  as  a  usual  thing,  the  disease  is  unknown.  In 
this  method  of  distribution,  contagion  may  be  distinctly  recognized  aa  the 
determining  factor.  Countries  and  provinces  which  border  upon  the  extended 
endemic  area  are  mostly  threatened,  and,  on  this  account,  are  primarily  in 
danger  of  importation.  Thus,  in  the  times  of  peace  in  Germany,  especially 
the  eastern  provinces  are  attacked  by  typhus  epidemics,  which  border  upon 
Russia,  in  which  country  the  disease  prevails  endemically  in  widely  distributed 
areas,  whereas  Great  Britain  with  its  typhus  epidemics  is  under  the  influence 
of  Ireland,  which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  endemic  focus  of  typhus  fever. 
Tlie  determining  factor  of  these  endemic  typhus  fever  countries  has  not  been 
definitely  fixed,  probably  in  tlie  mode  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  living  of 
the  *orking  population.  Regarding  the  extension  and  number  of  the  endemic 
^rphus  fever  areas,  we  are  still  not  sufficiently  informed.  It  is  certain,  that 
for  a  long  time  we  have  decidedly  underestimated  them,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
tbe  difficulty  in  the  explanation  of  numerous  apparently  spontaneously  arising 
epidemics  which  have  led  to  the  assumption  of  the  spontaneous  development  of 
the  typhus  poison.  In  fact,  the  greatest  number  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
have  endemic  tj-phus  fever  areas:  Germany,  Upper  Silesia;  France,  as  was 
rect^nized  in  the  last  Paris  epidemic,  Bretagnc;  also  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
Italy  are  not  free  from  tjphus  fever.  Of  non-European  countries,  North 
Africa,  Persia,  and  China  arc  to  be  mentioned.  Also,  the  disease  appears  to  be 
endemic  in  tropical  regions;  from  one  of  my  former  assistants,  I  know,  for 
example,  that  in  Mexico  it  exists  year  in  and  year  out,  under  the  old  Spanish 
name  of  tabardillo,  a  designation  which  has  been  borne  by  typhus  fever  since 
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k  the  conquering  of  Granada  by  the  Spaniards,  it  having  been  thus  dcscriM. 
I  Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  always  sufficient  material  for  trans mittinj 
I  the  disease,  and  we  will  have  all  the  less  cause  to  asaume  a  spontaneous  derel- 
I  opment  of  the  typhus  fever  contagion  with  the  observation  of  these  fact*. 


ETIOLOGY   OF   RELAPSING   FEVER 

The  etiology  of  the  second  infectious  disease  from  the  group  of  typhoid 
[  diseases  is  connected  in  many  ways  with  that  of  tj-phus  fever.  Relapsing  fcTOT. 
I  febris  recurrcns,  is  a  disease  which  has  also  probably  existed  for  a  long  time. 
f  but  which  cannot  be  followed  historically  further  back  than  the  cighteailh 
T  century.  At  firet  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  leas  severe  form  of  typhus  fever; 
j-  only  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  has  it  become  clear  that  we  are  dealing 
Iwith  two  basically  different  affections,  the  epidemics  of  which,  however,  (re- 
l  quently  arise  together,  crossing  in  manifold  ways.  The  reason  for  this  may  be 
I  looked  for  in  the  fact  that  the  same  influences  which  are  determining  for  the 
f  development  of  typhus  fever  epidemics,  which  we  have  learned  to  recognize. 
I  are  also  of  importance  in  relapsing  fever,  only  that  in  the  latter  want  and 
I  famine  are  of  greater  importance  than  the  close  housing  of  human  beings; 
whereas  relapsing  fever  is  also  a  species  of  hunger-typhus,  it  does  not  occur  at 
ship-typhus,  priaon-typbus,  etc. 

In  those  regions  in  wjiich  relapsing  fever  and  typhus  fever  arise  together, 
the  proportion  is  always  such,  that  at  first  a  pure  relapsing  fever  exists,  or  that 
the  cases  of  relapsing  fever  are  in  great  majority;  gradually  the  typhus  fever 
cases  increase  more  and  more  until  finally  they  form  the  majority.  Kven  in 
times  when  both  affections  were  not  sufficiently  differentiated,  this  condition 
could  be  recognized.  The  mortality  of  relapsing  fever  is  a  much  lower  one, 
and  this  shows  itself  in  that  the  severity  of  the  epidemics  and  their  duratioD 
appears  to  constantly  increase.  Partly  this  course  of  the  epidemics  may  be 
explained  in  that  the  convalescents  from  relapsing  fever  have  a  greater 
predisposition  to  typhus  fever  infection,  so  that  not  rarely  the  typhus  fever 
affection  is  immediately  connected  with  relapsing  fever,  whereas  the  opposite 
condition  has  never  been  observed. 

Relapsing  fever  is  also  a  contagious  disease  which  unquestionably  is  trans- 
missible from  man  to  man.  Besides  this  direct  transmission,  for  a  long  time 
spontaneous  development  of  the  infectious  principle  has  been  assumed,  besides 
the  previously-mentioned  conditions.  The  proofs  of  this  assumption  arc  no 
more  forcible  than  in  the  ease  of  typhus  fever,  whereas  the  propagation  of  the 
affection  by  contagion  is  even  more  conspicuous.  In  the  case  of  relapeing 
fever,  the  previously-mentioned  deleterious  effects  do  not  produce  the  poison 
of  the  disease  but,  by  favoring  contagion,  the  epidemic  distribution  of  the 
disease  is  increased.  Failure  of  crops,  and  famine  due  to  this  cause,  force 
country  laborers  into  the  city;  industrial  crises  are  the  cause  of  the  return 
of  the  factory  workers  to  the  country,  and  simultaneously  force  a  more  or  lesa 
lai^ge  percentage  into  the  class  of  the  idle  and  vagabonds,  who,  collecting 
in  the  worst  quarters,  represent  the  principal  contingent  for  the  development 
of  the  disease.    Relapsing  fever  is  A  disease  of  the  poor,  even  to  a  greater  extent 
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than  IB  tj'phuB  fever.  Those  in  better  circumstances  are  only  attacked  by  the 
infection  in  eo  far  as  their  occupations  give  rise  to  contagion,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  physicians  and  nurses.  The  contagiousness  of  relapsing  fever  is 
decidedly  less  than  that  of  typhus  fever;  the  numlier  of  hospital  infectiona  is 
much  gmaller.  1  was  concerned  in  an  epidemic  of  relapsing  fever  in  which 
the  patients  were  not  isolated;  even  this  circumstance  shows  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  contagion  of  tj'pbua  fever  and  of  relapsing  fever. 
Either  the  predisposition  is  present  to  a  slighter  extent  or  the  process  of  con- 
tagion itself  is  a  more  diiScult  one. 

In  replying  to  this  etiologic  (luestion.  in  a  ease  of  relapsing  fever,  we  are 
not  60  completely  in  the  dark  as  in  the  case  of  typhus  fever,  because  the  excit- 
ing cause  in  this  instance  is  known  to  us.  Obermeier,'  in  the  year  1873,  dis- 
covered in  the  blood  of  relapsing  fever  patients,  fine  corkscrew-like,  wound, 
thready  structures  in  constant  motion,  which  morphologically  resembled  the 
spirilli  found  in  the  mucus  of  the  gums  and  in  putrid  pulmonary  affections. 
After  years  of  disappointing  experiments,  this  was  the  first  proof  of  a  micro- 
organism in  a  contagious  disease  of  man.  How  skeptic  the  profession  at  that 
time  regarded  such  findings  is  shown  by  the  great  reluctance  with  which 
Obermeier  communicated  his  discovery  to  the  Berliner  Medicinischen  Gesell- 
Khaft,  Feb,  26,  1873,  as  well  as  by  the  remarks  of  the  presiding  officer  Langen- 
bcck.  Nevertheless,  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  spirilli  of  Obermeier  were 
actually  the  cause  of  relapsing  fever.  The  close  connection  between  their 
appearance  and  the  morbid  phenomena  to  which  wo  shall  recur  later  on,  alone 
make  this  more  than  likely.  However,  the  inoculation  experiments  are  con- 
clusive. The  spiroehetie  of  Obermeier  cannot  be  transmitted  to  our  ordinary 
trial  animals,  but  the  inoculation  into  apes  produces  a  usually  milder  and 
briefer  disease,  which  is  analogous  to  that  occurring  in  man.  In  man  also, 
gncceesful  inoculations  have  been  made,  these  were  partly  accidental  ones, 
some  individual  investigators — Uiinch  and  MetschnikofF — have  inoculated 
themselves;  finally,  a  Russian  physician — Moczutkowski  ■  did  not  hesitate  to 
transmit  nOapsing  fever  to  healthy  human  beings;  fortunately,  in  these  experi- 
ments no  fatal  cases  occurred.  It  was  found  tliat  only  the  blood  of  the  affected 
tranemits  the  disease,  whereas  the  secretions  and  excretions  which  originate 
from  spirilli  may  be  inoculated  without  producing  effects.  This  in  itself  would 
not  be  an  absolutely  certain  proof  of  the  importance  of  spirilli  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease,  aa  also  other  not  visible  infectious  materials  might  be 
transmitted  with  the  blood  and  an  isolation  of  the  spirilli  by  culture  has  not 
been  successful.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  only  the  blood  during  the  febrile 
stage  was  active,  and  as  the  spirilli  are  only  found  in  the  blood  during  the 
fever  stage,  their  functions  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  may  be  looked 
upon  as  certain.  It  is  true,  the  proof  of  spirilli  was  not  always  possible  at  the 
onset  of  the  disease,  occasionally  in  the  affected  blood-  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  if  spirilli  are  few  in  number  they  can  only  be  found  with 
difficulty. 

What  then  ia  the  natural  mode  of  infection?    In  stating  previously  that 
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the  disease  is  transmitted  exclusively  from  the  Bick  to  the  well,  this  must  Iv 
complemented  by  the  statement  that  the  contagion  may  also  be  transmitt(4 
by  effucts  (fomites)  of  relapsing  fever  patients.  We  also  know  that  to  tfln- 
tract  the  disease,  direct  contact  from  person  to  pergon  is  not  necessary, 
whereas,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  infectious  principle  does  not  show  a  grest 
tendency  to  act  at  a  distance.  In  the  Breslau  epidemics  it  was  obBcrved  that 
in  lodging  places  of  vagrants  the  disease  slowly  advanced  from  bed  to  bed, 
usually  first  infecting  the  occupant  of  the  neighboring  bed. 

All  these  properties  of  infection  become  plain  if  we  aBsuroe  that  thi 
natural  process  of  transmission  is  inoculation,  which,  by  means  of  clothing 
and  beds  in  which  parasites  are  contained — bed-bugs  and  fleas — is  trail*- 
mitted.  This  hypothesis,  which  Klehs  had  proposed  some  time  previously, 
has  been  made  likely  by  the  proof  which  was  furnished  by  Tictin,*  that  in 
the  digestive  canal  of  bed-bugs  found  in  the  beds  of  patients  with  relapsing 
fever,  spiriUi  were  present  and  that  the  inoculation  of  the  blood  obtained  by 
crushing  the  bugs  produced  the  disease  in  apes.  These  tests  are  not  absolutely 
convincing,  the  proof  is  still  missing  that  the  bite  of  bed-bugs  produces  the 
disease,  that  by  this  means  a  sufficii'nt  quantity  of  blood  containing  spirilU 
enters  the  l>ody  that  is  to  be  infected;  but  it  is  still  very  likely,  as  in  the 
previously  mentioned  infections  of  man,  acijuired  at  autopsies,  for  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  large  amounts  of  the  infective  product  could  have  been  trans- 
mitted. Another  mode  of  infection  mentioned  by  Tictin  is  this,  that  during 
scratching,  blood  from  the  crushed  bed-bugs  reaches  the  wounds  produced 
by  the  scratch.  Regarding  the  importance  of  fleas  in  the  contagion,  no  actual 
material  is  at  our  disposal,  neither  do  we  know  whether  a  transference  bj 
mosquitoes  is  possible. 

This  hypothesis  alone  is  sufficient  to  allow  ua  to  understand  that  these 
very  frail  spirilli  are  transferred  from  the  blood  of  the  sick  to  that  of  the 
well.  Formerly  it  was  assumed  that  a  transmission  occurred  by  the  air,  this 
being  due  to  the  agency  of  spores,  but  we  have  not  the  slightest  points  of 
support  for  the  esistence  of  such  durable  forms.  Further,  this  hypotheeia 
best  explains  the  peculiarities  of  the  relapsing  fever  infection:  the  develop- 
ment of  epidemics  in  the  unhygienic  sleeping  abodes  of  vagrants  and  those  out 
of  work,  the  slight  tendency  to  contagion  in  clean  hospitals,  the  contagiousneas 
solely  during  the  febrile  stage,  the  tendency  of  those  in  the  neighboring  beds 
to  contagion  without  a  direct  contact  between  the  sick  and  the  well,  the  tnuw- 
mission  by  fomites  and  effects  of  the  sick,  etc.*  In  other  respects,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  the  epidemiologic  conditions  of  relapsing  fever  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  typhus  fever.  For  the  former  affection  there  are  also  endemic  dis- 
tricts. Our  knowledge  regarding  them  is  by  no  means  conclusive  as  yet,  but 
we  may  say  that  the  endemic  distribution  of  the  disease  docs  not  equal  that  of 
tj-phus  fever.    In  Europe,  only  Ireland  and  Russia  are  to  be  looked  tipon  M 


iCpntralbl.  f.  Baktcriolo^e,  etc..  1897,  Bd.  ixi,  p.  5. 

■  This  mode  of  tranamigsiou  hardly  comes  into  quratjnti  in  the  raw  of  typht 
I  hjive  previously  called  attvntton  t«  those  experiencen,  Hhowiu});  tlint  this  afTectlon  wtf-. 
be  carried,  to  decided  distances,  therefore,  may  be  trannmittpil  by  the  nir.  and,  ftpul) 
from  this,  inoculaticin  experiments  which  were  made  by  Moczutkowski  with  the  blocid  et 
typhus  fever  in  hunian  beings  have  not  been  ■uccesBful. 
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laemic  dietrictB.  In  the  epidemics  which  have  repeatedly  passed  over  fJer- 
Dutny  in  the  last  deeade,  the  importation  from  Russia  could  always  be  proven, 
whereas  in  ease  of  most  of  the  epidemics  of  England  and  Scotland,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  of  Irish  origin.'  In  keeping  with  this,  in  Germany  prin- 
cipally the  provinces  which  border  upon  Russia — Silesia,  Prussia  and  Poeen 
— have  heen  affected  by  relapsing  fever  epidemics;  Brandenburg  (Berlin) 
and  Pomerania  have  been  repeatedly  infected  from  these  districts.  The 
last  epidemic — 1878  to  1880— distributed  itself  in  an  easterly  direction  over 
A  large  part  of  Germany-  In  the  development  of  these  epidemics,  it  could 
osually  be  determined  that  primarily,  principally  travellers  were  affected,  the 
affection  thus  arising  in  the  lodging  houses  of  these  travellers  and  gradually 
spreading  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  district-  Besides  Europe,  we  must  look 
up<in  Egypt  and  India  as  endemic  districts,  but  here  our  knowledge  is  espe- 
cially incomplete. 

All  other  etiological  moments  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  which  have  been 
mentioned.  Regarding  sex,  the  male  sex  is  affected  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  female,  hut  only  in  so  far  as  the  opportunity  for  contagion  is  greater 
in  them.  Regarding  age,  the  greatest  contingent  is  shown  during  strong 
adult  life,  probably  for  the  same  reasons.  Only  in  sucklings,  as  in  typhus 
fever,  there  is  a  relative  immunity,  hut  cases  have  been  reported  during  the 
first  year  of  life. 

Occupation  does  not  confer  immunity.  That  the  disease  spares  the  well- 
to-do  classes  in  general  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  also  that  an  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  does  not  require  the  assumption  of  a  difference  in  predisposi- 
tion. Neither  do  various  physiological  or  pathological  conditions  influence 
the  predisposition.  Even  recovery  from  the  disease  does  not  markedly  diminish 
it.  or  if  at  all.  for  a  brief  space  of  time  only ;  second  attacks  have  been  observed 
eren  a  few  months  after  recovery  from  the  disease. 

The  influence  of  the  seasons  and  that  of  various  climates  regarding  the 
iarance  and  distribution  of  relapsing  fever  have  not  been  noted. 
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Bymptonu. — Clinically,  typhus  fever  characterizes  itself  as  belonging  to 
the  acute  exanthemata.  In  spite  of  the  variations  which  may  be  due  to  the 
differences  in  intensity  of  the  affection  and  the  manifold  complications,  the 
fundamental  clinical  picture  is  always  retained.  This  refers  to  the  eruption 
which  appears  in  the  first  week  of  the  disease,  and  if,  in  spite  of  this,  typhus 
fever  is  not  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  acute  exanthemata,  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  very  often  the  eruption  is  not  very  prominent,  that  the 
fever  does  not  disappear  after  the  eruption  is  complete,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  the  disease  the  severe  cerebral  phenomena  are  so  predominant  that  they 
primarily  receive  the  attention  of  the  physician.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
typhus  fever  was  frequently  confounded  with  measles,  and  the  authors  of  that 
period  devoted  entire  chapters  to  the  differential  diagnosis  of  both  diseases. 

D  London,  this  was  due  to  tlie  importation  on  the  part 


B  iirHLB  ncvKa  juid  i 

The  dinieal  paetsre  of  hpfaoB  Incr  nar  be  divided  into  the  asme  staga  k 
Cbaw  af  the  acrte  exmtfaesata.  XstmaBr,  it  nart  aot  br  forpotteD  in  tbii 
iwHtamit,  ai  fittk  a»  in  the  otho,  that  all  lach  dmnoDf  are  artificial,  and  ait 
■•R  or  ka>  aihitraiT. 

TW  Auatiaa  of  the  psiod  of  lat^KT  of  ^phw  fnvr,  vptm  the  sTeragt. 
womto  to  nae  dan,  in  the  majority  of  eaan  deriatioBf  fiain  thi«  genen! 
tgmn  — oaat  to  bat  a  few  dan,  ImI  there  are  liion  iitiom  ala>  of  a  ren 
dhart  or  of  s  vaj  long  period  of  iiaidMliiwi — a  fe«  hoon  and  tnanj  moalb. 
If  we  rtAect  bow  dificnh  it  nsaally  it  in  an  efUemat  to  detmaine  with  ea- 
tuatjr  the  eiaet  momait  of  infectian,  «e  will  liiiiijm  nrj  aDB|»»Mis  regaid- 
fa«  tb««e  otMerratioiu. 

The  period  of  latencr  it  DsoallT  a  tctt  eaBpkte  one,  only  exceptionally  tie 

I  Mild  ft^rile  correepondiDg  spnptoms  ulwuied. 

The  diMttm;  iU^lf  begine  rerr  EDddenlj,  OEvallj  with  a  Eevere  chill,  rardj 
jth  KYtml  cfaillB  of  eligfater  intemtr.  The  temperature  rifee  rapidlj, 
mrcfW  fallii  upon  the  nest  morning,  and  nsnallj  e«vn  upon  the  second  eten- 

[  faiK  kIiuw*  a  high  febrile  range.    Correeponding  to  the  tempeiatnre.  the  pulae 

I  frequently  alMt  rapidly  riEes.    Vetr  qoicklT  a  Eeneation  of  a  grave  impniding 
t  leta  in,  which  almost  alirayE  e^en  Dpon  the  first  day  cansea  the  patient 

r  to  take  to  lua  bed.  The  pfarsician  fiiidj»  him  with  a  reddened  face^  dne  to 
brer,  hoi,  dry  ckin,  frequent,  soft  puW.  injected  conjoDctiw,  with  a  thickly 
coated  tongue,  thie  coating  often  already  of  a  brownish  color,  inclining  to 
dryneat,  and  iicvere,  disturbing  thirst  The  great  latitude  and 
con«picuoui,  already  upon  the  first  day  movements  are  tremulous.  Pains  in 
the  imall  of  the  back  and  limbs,  severe  headache,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aonnm, 
agonizing  inramnia,  boaT^eoess  and  dry  cough  appear,  al^o  nausea  and  vom- 
ilipg.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  the  abdomen,  however,  remaining 
•oft,  not  Beasitive  to  preseure,  and  usuaily,  even  in  the  first  few  days,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  may  be  determined.  £ven  during  this  time  the  mind  of 
the  patient  it  no  longer  normal;  during  the  day  he  may  still  be  rational,  but 
the  great  apathy  and  the  somewhat  stupid  expression  of  the  face  are  coaspico- 
OUh;  at  night  delirium  occurs,  the  brief,  interrupted  sleep  is  disturbed  by 
Weird  dreams,  and  also  while  awake  very  frequently  delirium  can  be  noted. 

All  (if  these  symptoms  of  the  prodromal  or  stage  of  invasion  increase  up 
to  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  exanthem,  which  occurs  between  the 
thin!  and  w;vcnth,  most  often  upon  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  being  frequently 
sceompanied  by  a  slight  fall  in  the  temperature,  which  may  also  frequently 
be  ahuent.    The  exanthem  consists  of  re<!  macules,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's 
head  to  a  lentil,  which  scarcely  arise  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  disappearing 
npon  pressure  with  the  finger.    The  eruption  is  first  noted  in  the  flanks,  the 
fhonlders,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  axillary  cavity,  and  dii^tributes  itself  from 
there,  inside  of  llie  next  two  days,  to  the  chest,  shoulders,  and  extremities,    / 
being  CMiNvially  prominent  upon  the  flexor  surfaces  of  the  forearm;  the  neck    .' 
and  face  usually  remain  completely  free  from  the  eruption.     Besides  these    j 
■uperlldal  efllort'scfncfs,  there  are  found  still  deeper,  less  distinct  points  whidi    | 
are  called  lubcutiirular  mottling.    In  the  regions  in  which  this  eruption  ia  the 
moul  copious  it  cbuscb  a  livid  niarbling  of  the  tikin,  which  is  very  ch&racteristic 
of  typhus  fever. 
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The  nature  of  the  eruption  is,  therefore,  that  of  the  aeute  exanthemata ;  it 
is  completed  in  a  few  days,  whereas  in  enteric  fever  the  roseolar  eruption 
occurs  in  repeated  erops  during  the  greater  part  of  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
The  profueenesa  of  the  eruption  and  its  distribution  over  the  greatest  part  of 
the  body  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  acute  exanthemata.  It  is  true,  this  varies 
more  in  the  case  of  typhus  fever  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  eruptive  diseases ; 
cases  without  eruption  frequently  oecur  and  etill  more  frequently  has  a  rudi- 
mentary development  of  the  eruption  been  observed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
exanthein  is  sometimes  so  copious  that  conSueuee  takes  plaee,  it  then  resembles 
measles  so  closely  that  it  is  described  as  measly  or  rubcolous. 

Prodromal  eruptions — transitory  erythematous  reddening  of  the  back,  the 
neck  and  chest — is  also  reported;  perhaps  in  this  category  belongs  a  large 
flaky  exanthem  upon  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  forearm,  which  has 
been  observed  upon  several  occasions,  and  which  disappears  and  reappears 
repeatedly.  This  is  also  found  in  the  eruptive  stage  besides  the  actual 
exanthem  of  typhus  fever. 

The  completion  of  the  eruption — and  (his  is  one  of  the  marked  differences 
compared  to  the  acute  exanthemata — is  by  no  means  the  signal  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  On  the  contrary,  now  the  malig- 
nant character  of  the  morbid  picture  begins  to  develop  itself.  It  is  true,  the 
complaints  of  the  patient  cease,  but  the  mind  becomes  more  and  more  cloudy, 
he  begins  to  be  delirious  during  the  day. 

The  delirium  itself  is  of  very  varying  intensity  and  differing  character, 
occasionally  it  is  quite  low,  muttering  (the  typhomania  of  the  older  physi- 
cians), occasionally  it  is  furious,  the  patients  jumping  out  of  their  beds, 
attempting  to  run  away  and  they  do  escape  if  they  are  not  watched,  they  may 
attempt  self-destruction,  injure  themselves,  jump  out  of  the  window,  or  attack 
their  nurses  or  the  patients  in  neighboring  beds  (delirium  ferox).  These 
unconscious  actions  are  naturally  the  outcome  of  very  varying  delusive  condi- 
tions, usually  of  a  tormenting  character-  The  remembrance  of  these  does 
not  completely  disappear  iu  convalescence,  and  we  are  frequently  in  possession 
of  descriptions  by  prominent  physicians  of  some  of  their  own  hallucinations. 

The  prostration  of  the  patient  increases  more  and  more  and  is  most  noted 
especially  after  such  attempts  at  force.  The  tongue  becomes  dry  and  fissured, 
sordee  collect  upon  the  lips  and  teeth,  the  lircath  becomes  fetid.  The  pulse 
l>ecomes  more  rapid,  small  and  softer.  The  exanthem  becomes  darker,  no 
longer  completely  disappearing  upon  pressure  with  the  finger,  and  the  petechia! 
transformation  occurs  in  it.  The  centre  of  the  macules  becomes  purplish  and 
bluish-red,  whereas  the  periphery  takes  on  a  brown  color.  This  petechial 
transformation  only  affects  a  minority  of  Ihe  efflorescences,  persisting  then 
into  convalescence,  whereas  the  other  eruptive  areas  rapidly  become  pale  and 
disappear.  Actual  petechia!,  i.  e.,  cutanc>ous  hemorrhages  which  occur  inde- 
pendently of  the  eruption,  are  only  exceptionally  found. 

This  division  of  the  clinical  picture  has  l>een  described  as  the  stage  of 
excitation,  this  being  followed  by  the  stage  of  depression ;  the  delirium  declines 
more  and  more,  coma  taking  its  place.  The  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  helpless 
and  immovable,  with  a  stupid  facial  expression,  muttering  incomprehensible 
words;  occasionally  he  is  silent,  scarcely  responding  to  a  call,  with  trembhng 
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which  are  nuived  by  gubsultus  tf  ndinuni,  there  is  also  carphologin. 
_ictivffi  are  deeply  injected,  the  pupils  are  coutractwi.  The  pulse  is  fi 
it  small,  seareely  perceptihlc,  often  intermittent.  The  temperature 
M  high,  and  the  skin  is  less  dry.  the  peripheral  portions  becoming  e 
(Vnulipation  haa  eontinued  or  has  given  place  to  diarrhea ;  feces  and  urine  are 
invojantarilv  voided  into  the  bed.  Even  with  tlje  beet  nursing,  the  Mcnil 
rfeioD  becomes  r*d.  showing  a  tendency  to  bed-sores,  which  may  become  gan- 
nenous.  In  this  stage  the  coma  of  the  patient  is  not  complete;  in  refcrewt 
Mthie  we  are  also  in  possession  of  observations  of  prominent  physicians  u| 
[bemse'lves,  in  which  they  have  described  the  tormenting  deliria  of  these  daji 
In  this  manner  the  patient  has  reached  the  second  half  of  the  second  wok 
ftf  the  disease,  his  condition  has  become  almost  desperate,  the  fatal  i 
anpearf  to  be  immediate,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  frequently  does  occur  duhm 
this  period.  However,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  an  abrupt  change  now  tabt 
nlace  Typhus  fever  terminates  by  crisis  between  the  tenth  and  fourteait^ 
usually  about  the  twelfth,  day  of  the  discnw.-.  This  crisis  manifests  itself  prin- 
cipally bv  an  abrupt  change  of  the  symptoms.  The  patient  falls  into  a  quiet 
lien  lasting  for  several  hours,  from  which  he  awakens  completely  changed.' 
The  phveician  who  on  the  evening  prior  has  left  him  as  one  almost  dyiu^ 
finds  him  the  next  morning  still  somewhat  delirious  and  confused  but  yet 
~uscssion  of  his  senses,  with  a  cool  skin,  slow,  full  pulse,  and  a  tongue  becont- 
moist'  however,  markedly  debilitated  and  weak  to  the  greatest  degree. 
This  change  in  the  condition  of  the  patient  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  critical 
]  t  rvescence  of  the  tempratiire,  which  naturally  is  not  so  abrupt  ae  the  other 
ntoms  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  critical  fail  of  temperature,  *hich  either 
*^  re  in  one  bound,  or  which  may  be  interrupted  by  a  slight  rise;  however, 
thin  twice,  or  at  the  most  three  times,  twenty-four  hours,  the  tempen- 
lure  returns  to  normal. 

n  I  ■  very  rarely  does  a  defervescence  by  lysis  occur.    The  critical  accoio- 
..    ■  phenomena — sweating,  sediment   of  urates   in  the  urine — are  not 
KSt  but  are  not  very  prominent. 

The  severe  disturbances  of  the  general  condition  which  precede  the  crisii 
frcfluently  if  keeping  with  the  rise  of  the  temperature,  this  Iwing  a  pr^ 
'*'  1  rise  Th^  temperature  of  the  body,  which  during  the  entire  coums 
"^f  Ih  clinical  picture  showed  a  severe  type  of  a  continued  fever  with  verj 
V  ht^morning  remissionB,  amounting  for  the  most  part  to  about  104°  F.,  then 
■^  hove  104°  F-.  P^'^°  *"  106.5°  F. ;  in  keeping  with  this  the  pulse  frequently 
rises  a  ^^^  rarely  does  a  peeudocrisis  precede  the  crisis  or  an  amphi- 

'^' The  crisis  is  followed  by  convalescence.    At  first  the  patient  is  very  weafe 

*  d  is  somewhat  clouded  for  days,  the  pulse  gradually  returns  to  nonaalij 

iTenuently  shows  an  epicritical  bradycardia.     Soon  the  desire  for  foo^ 

*  .  '  ,     ■■|.|^  J  plentiful  administration  of  nourishment,  strength  return! 

gurprisingy     ^^  p^„,oieecener  reminds  ns  of  the  acute  exanthemata  in  so 
y       a.  sniall    flaky  desquamation  is  ol>served.     This  becomes  especially  c 
"■  and  demonstrative  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  sudamina  occw 

tTwaTthe  end  of  the  disease. 


0  far 


'OMATOLOGY  OF  TYPHUS  FEVER 

From  this  picture  of  a  severe  case  of  typhus  fever  which,  however,  runs  a 
fsTorable  course,  there  are  many  deviations,  due  to  differences  in  the  intensity 
of  the  infection  and  also  due  to  numerouB  complications. 

Primarily,  there  are  the  severe  cases  which  at  the  acme  of  the  disease, 
without  complication  and  only  by  the  intensity  of  the  toxemia,  terminate 
fatally. 

Death  commonly  occurs  toward  the  middle  of  the  second  week,  but  in 
especially  severe  cases  it  may  take  place  earlier,  even  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
In  especially  severe  epidemics,  fatal  cases  occur  in  the  first  few  days  (typhus 
Biderans).  Prior  to  death  the  soporous  condition,  which  has  been  previously 
described  as  the  period  of  depression,  increases  to  deep  coma.  The  patient 
cannot  be  aroused  at  all,  appears  to  look  into  space,  and  has  a  cyanotic  face 
and  ice-cold  estremities  (coma  vigil).  Death  frequently  announces  itself  by  a 
preagonal,  hyperpyretic  rise  of  temperature,  rarely  by  an  abrupt  fall  of  the 
temperature,  with  an  increasing  pulse  frequency. 

The  autopgy  finding  in  such  cases  shows  little  that  is  peculiar.  The 
ahsence  of  specific  localization,  as,  for  example,  the  intestinal  changes  in 
enteric  fever,  forms  the  most  important  characteristic  of  the  same.  The 
anatomical  changes  are  those  which  are  found  in  all  severe  infectious  diseases, 
and  are  more  or  less  well  developed.  The  only  thing  that  is  specific  is  the 
residue  of  the  efflorescences  which  have  become  petechial,  and  are  occasionally 
still  visible  in  the  cadaver.    Apart  from  this  there  are  found : 

I.  Dark,  feebly  coagulating  blood,  the  exact  examination  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  modern  methods,  is  still  indefinite,  even  during  life. 

II.  Dark,  dry  musculature,  which  shows  the  not  very  advanced  changes  of 
Zenker's  degeneration, 

III.  A  dilated  heart,  with  flaccid,  friable  musculature,  the  exact  changes 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  accurately  studied. 

IV.  Catarrhal  changes  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  pharynx, 
larjTis.  and  bronchi,  which  sometimes  increase  in  the  larynx,  showing  deep 
processes  which  resemble  the  typhoid  ulcer  of  enteric  fever  and  its  conse- 
quences. I-'urther.  atelectasis  and  hyperemia  of  the  lungs,  frequently  broncho- 
pneumoDic  areas  of  consolidation. 

V.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  with  soft  friable  tissue.  Not  rarely 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  ie  absent,  this  is  the  more  common  the  later  death 
occurs. 

VI.  Hyperemia  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  with  swelling  and  cloudiness  of 
the  parenchyma. 

VII.  No  specific  changes  in  the  digestive  canal  and  in  the  mesenteric 
glands. 

VIII.  Hyperemia  and  edema  of  the  central  nervous  system,  increase  of  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid,  without  inflammatory  changes  of  the  same.  Other  ana- 
tomical changes  will  Iw  described  among  the  complications. 

In  contrast  to  these  severest  cases,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  onset 
in  that  all  disturbances,  the  febrile  phenomena  as  well  as  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms, are  very  marked,  are  the  extraordinarily  mild  cases. 

Primarily,  a  condition  must  be  described  that  may  be  recognized  in 
a  and  nurses,  that  are  busy  for  months  with  typhus  fever  patients 
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If  the  view  regarding  the  spontaneous  development  of  typhus  fever  is 
dropped  and  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  that,  similar  to  the  other  acute -exan- 
themata, typhus  fever  is  produced  principally  by  the  sick  person  and  every- 
thing that  originates  from  him,  these  factors  which  I  have  emphasized  in  the 
etiology  are  not  causes  of  the  disease,  but  causes  of  its  epidemic  distribution, 
in  that  they  favor  the  possibility  of  contagion.  War  and  the  massing 
of  individuals  unquestionably  show  this  action,  but  this  does  not  exhaust  the 
etiology  of  typhus  fever  for  these  factors  play  a  very  different  part  in  this  aflfec- 
tion  from  what  they  do  in  the  other  contagious  diseases.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  the  contaminated  air  of  overfilled  rooms  and  the  ill-smelling  gas-for- 
mations that  are  contained  in  them  increase  the  predisposition  to  the  trans- 
ference of  the  disease.  This  is  also  unquestionably  true  for  the  under-nutri- 
tion  of  the  human  beings,  which  is  produced  by  hunger  and  poverty;  bodily 
and  mental  exertions  have  also  been  looked  upon  as  predisposing  factors,  and 
have  been  made  responsible  for  the  numerous  cases  occurring  among  the  well- 
to-do  and  well-nourished  physicians  and  nurses.  I  believe  this  to  be  ques- 
tionable, the  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  fact  may  be  found  in  the  great 
contagiousness  of  the  disease  alone;  in  the  typhus  fever  epidemic  observed 
by  me,  the  very  busy  assistant  physicians  in  the  surgical  division  were  not 
attacked  even  when  compelled  to  do  night  duty  in  the  typhus  fever  ward. 

It  is  shown  in  the  epidemics  that  the  predisposition  is  a  very  widely 
distributed  one,  and  that  the  various  morbidity  statistics  furnished  by  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life,  age,  sex,  are  explained  by  their  different  possibilities 
of  contagion.  An  actual  slighter  predisposition  appears  only  to  exist  with 
nurslings.  It  has  been  further  maintained,  that  certain  occupations  confer 
protection  from  the  contagion,  especially  those  of  butchers,  canners,  candle- 
makers,  but  this  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  certain. 

Like  all  acute  exanthems,  typhus  fever  also  conveys  a  high  degree  of 
immunity  to  those  who  have  recovered  from  it;  this  usually  lasts  for  life, 
but  there  are  rare  exceptions,  some  having  acquired  the  disease  twice,  even 
three  times. 

In  which  epochs,  and  how  long  is  the  disease  contagious?  It  is  certain 
that  transmission  to  the  well  may  occur  during  the  entire  course  of  the  fever, 
whether  this  already  occurs  in  the  stage  of  incubation,  and  is  still  possible  in 
convalescence,  has  not  been  determined  with  certainty. 

Even  if  the  contagious  principle  cannot  be  a  gas,  it  is  still  probable  that  it 
is  contained  in  the  air,  and  the  transmission  occurs,  and  is  likely  in  all  acute 
exanthemata,  by  inhalation.  This  is,  however,  not  generally  accepted.  There 
are  still  authors  who  regard  direct  contact  with  the  sick  person  as  the  only 
possible  method  of  contagion.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  correct.  There  are 
many  examples  of  transmission  in  which  direct  contact  can  he  excluded.  I 
do  not  wish  to  relate  individual  experiences,  in  which  it  may  always  be  doubted 
whether  they  have  been  correctly  interpreted  and  carefully  reported,  I  would 
rather  mention  a  number  of  mass  inflections  which  have  played  a  great  rSle  in 
the  history  of  typhus  fever.  Those  are  the  so-called  black  assizes,  cases  in 
which  the  accused  was  brought  from  pest  prisons  into  the  full  court  room, 
and  a  greater  part  of  the  judges  and  listeners  were  attacked.  Six  examples 
of  these  black  assizes  have  been  reported  in  the  course  of  more  than  two 
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centuries.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  correctness  of  the  fact  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  in  these  cases  a  direct  contact  may  certainly  be  excluded. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  typhus  fever  hospitals  are  not  dan- 
gerous to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  houses  and  this  is  a  fact  which 
has  always  been  brought  forward  against  the  view  of  the  transmission  of  the 
poison  by  the  air.  It  only  proves,  that  in  the  open  air  the  infectious  principle 
has  been  rendered  harmless,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  shown  that  physicians 
and  nurses  are  less  susceptible  to  contagion  the  better  the  ventilation  of  the 
wards,  and  that  this  danger  does  not  exist  at  all  in  the  treatment  of  typhus 
fever  cases  in  the  open  air. 

In  what  form  the  contagious  principle  finds  exit  from  the  body,  whether 
by  the  scales  of  the  skin  or  by  the  expectoration  of  the  patient,  has  been  as 
little  determined  as  in  the  other  eruptive  diseases. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  that  we  must  diflferentiate  between  the 
epidemic  and  the  endemic  appearance  of  typhus  fever.  This  is  also  more 
or  less  the  case  in  all  acute  exanthemata,  but  there  are  still  very  pregnant  dif- 
ferences between  typhus  fever  and  the  other  acute  exanthemata  in  this  respect. 
In  measles,  scarlatina,  etc.,  the  limitation  of  the  endemic  area,  in  which  these 
affections  never  die  out,  is  easily  comprehensible.  These  are  the  centres  of 
communication,  the  large  cities.  In  variola,  another  factor  is  determining, 
the  influence  of  a  more  or  less  complete  protection  by  vaccination ;  in  typhus 
fever,  however,  distinct  geographical  districts  are  to  be  regarded  in  which  the 
disease  never  dies  out,  and  from  which  points  mostly  from  the  influence  of  the 
above-described  calamities  affecting  the  people,  it  takes  its  epidemic  course  in 
other  countries,  in  which  regions,  as  a  usual  thing,  the  disease  is  unknown.  In 
this  method  of  distribution,  contagion  may  be  distinctly  recognized  as  the 
determining  factor.  Countries  and  provinces  which  border  upon  the  extended 
endemic  area  are  mostly  threatened,  and,  on  this  account,  are  primarily  in 
danger  of  importation.  Thus,  in  the  times  of  peace  in  Germany,  especially 
the  eastern  provinces  are  attacked  by  typhus  epidemics,  which  border  upon 
Russia,  in  which  country  the  disease  prevails  endemically  in  widely  distributed 
areas,  whereas  Great  Britain  with  its  typhus  epidemics  is  under  the  influence 
of  Ireland,  which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  endemic  focus  of  typhus  fever. 
The  determining  factor  of  these  endemic  typhus  fever  countries  has  not  been 
definitely  fixed,  probably  in  the  mode  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  living  of 
the  Working  population.  Regarding  the  extension  and  number  of  the  endemic 
typhus  fever  areas,  we  are  still  not  sufficiently  informed.  It  is  certain,  that 
for  a  long  time  we  have  decidedly  underestimated  them,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  difficulty  in  the  explanation  of  numerous  apparently  spontaneously  arising 
epidemics  which  have  led  to  the  assumption  of  the  spontaneous  development  of 
the  typhus  poison.  In  fact,  the  greatest  number  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
have  endemic  typhus  fever  areas:  Germany,  Upper  Silesia;  France,  as  was 
recognized  in  the  last  Paris  epidemic,  Bretagne;  also  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
Italy  are  not  free  from  typhus  fever.  Of  non-European  countries,  North 
Africa,  Persia,  and  China  are  to  be  mentioned.  Also,  the  disease  appears  to  be 
endemic  in  tropical  regions;  from  one  of  my  former  assistants,  I  know,  for 
example,  that  in  Mexico  it  exists  year  in  and  year  out,  under  the  old  Spanish 
name  of  tabardillo,  a  designation  which  has  been  borne  by  typhus  fever  since 
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the  conquering  of  Granada  by  the  Spaniards,  it  having  been  thus  described. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  always  suflBcient  material  for  transmitting 
the  disease,  and  we  will  have  all  the  less  cause  to  assume  a  spontaneous  devel- 
opment of  the  typhus  fever  contagion  with  the  observation  of  these  facts. 


ETIOLOGY  OF  RELAPSING  FEVER 

The  etiology  of  the  second  infectious  disease  from  the  group  of  typhoid 
diseases  is  connected  in  many  ways  with  that  of  typhus  fever.  Relapsing  fever, 
febris  recurrens,  is  a  disease  which  has  also  probably  existed  for  a  long  time, 
but  which  cannot  be  followed  historically  further  back  than  the  eighteenth 
century.  At  first  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  less  severe  form  of  typhus  fever; 
only  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  has  it  become  clear  that  we  are  dealing 
with  two  basically  different  affections,  the  epidemics  of  which,  however,  fre- 
quently arise  together,  crossing  in  manifold  ways.  The  reason  for  this  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  fact  that  the  same  influences  which  are  determining  for  the 
development  of  typhus  fever  epidemics,  which  we  have  learned  to  recognize, 
are  also  of  importance  in  relapsing  fever,  only  that  in  the  latter  want  and 
famine  are  of  greater  importance  than  the  close  housing  of  human  beings; 
whereas  relapsing  fever  is  also  a  species  of  hunger-typhus,  it  does  not  occur  as 
ship-typhus,  prison-typhus,  etc. 

In  those  regions  in  which  relapsing  fever  and  typhus  fever  arise  together, 
the  proportion  is  always  such,  that  at  first  a  pure  relapsing  fever  exists,  or  that 
the  cases  of  relapsing  fever  are  in  great  majority ;  gradually  the  typhus  fever 
cases  increase  more  and  more  until  finally  they  form  the  majority.  Even  in 
times  when  both  affections  were  not  suflBciently  differentiated,  this  condition 
could  be  recognized.  The  mortality  of  relapsing  fever  is  a  much  lower  one, 
and  this  shows  itself  in  that  the  severity  of  the  epidemics  and  their  duration 
appears  to  constantly  increase.  Partly  this  course  of  the  epidemics  may  be 
explained  in  that  the  convalescents  from  relapsing  fever  have  a  greater 
predisposition  to  typhus  fever  infection,  so  that  not  rarely  the  typhus  fever 
affection  is  immediately  connected  with  relapsing  fever,  whereas  the  opposite 
condition  has  never  been  observed. 

Relapsing  fever  is  also  a  contagious  disease  which  unquestionably  is  trans- 
missible from  man  to  man.  Besides  this  direct  transmission,  for  a  long  time 
spontaneous  development  of  the  infectious  principle  has  been  assumed,  besides 
the  previously-mentioned  conditions.  The  proofs  of  this  assumption  are  no 
more  forcible  than  in  the  case  of  typhus  fever,  whereas  the  propagation  of  the 
affection  by  contagion  is  even  more  conspicuous.  In  the  case  of  relapsing 
fever,  the  previously-mentioned  deleterious  effects  do  not  produce  the  poison 
of  the  disease  but,  by  favoring  contagion,  the  epidemic  distribution  of  the 
disease  is  increased.  Failure  of  crops,  and  famine  due  to  this  cause,  force 
countrv  laborers  into  the  citv:  industrial  crises  are  the  cause  of  the  return 
of  the  factory  workers  to  the  country,  and  simultaneously  force  a  more  or  less 
large  percentage  into  the  class  of  the  idle  and  vagabonds,  who,  collecting 
in  the  worst  quarters,  represent  the  principal  contingent  for  the  development 
of  the  disease.    Relapsing  fever  is  a  disease  of  the  poor,  even  to  a  greater  extent 
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than  is  typhus  fever.  Those  in  better  circurastancea  are  only  attacked  by  the 
infection  in  so  far  as  their  occupations  give  rise  to  contagion,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  physicians  and  nurses.  The  contAgioueness  of  relapsing  fever  is 
decidedly  less  than  that  of  typhus  fever;  the  number  of  hospital  infections  is 
much  smaller.  I  was  concerned  in  an  epidemic  of  relapsing  fever  in  which 
the  patients  were  not  isolated;  even  this  circumstance  shows  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  contagion  of  typhus  fever  and  of  relapsing  fever. 
Either  the  predisposition  is  present  to  a  slighter  extent  or  the  process  of  con- 
tagion itself  is  B  more  difficult  one. 

In  replying  to  this  etiologic  question,  in  a  case  of  relapsing  fever,  we  are 
not  so  completely  in  the  dark  as  in  the  case  of  t)-phuB  fever,  because  the  excit- 
ing cause  in  this  instance  is  known  to  us,  Obermeier,'  in  the  year  1873,  dis- 
covered in  the  blood  of  relapsing  fever  patients,  fine  corkscrew-like,  wound, 
thready  structures  in  constant  motion,  which  morphologically  resembled  the 
spirilli  found  in  the  mucus  of  the  gums  and  in  putrid  pulmonary  affections. 
Aft«r  years  of  disappointing  experiments,  this  was  the  first  proof  of  a  micro- 
organism in  a  contagions  disease  of  man.  How  skeptic  the  profession  at  that 
time  regarded  such  findings  is  shown  by  the  great  reluctance  with  which 
Obermeier  communicated  his  discovery  to  the  Berliner  Medicinischen  Gesell- 
echaft,  Feb.  26,  1873,  as  well  as  by  the  remarks  of  the  presiding  officer  I^angen- 
beck.  Nevertheless,  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  spirilli  of  Obermeier  were 
actually  the  cause  of  relapsing  fever.  The  close  connection  between  their 
appearance  and  the  morbid  phenomena  to  which  we  shall  recur  later  on,  alone 
make  this  more  than  likely.  However,  the  inoculation  experiments  are  con- 
clusive. The  spirochete  of  Obermeier  cannot  be  transmitted  to  our  ordinary 
trial  animals,  but  the  inoculation  into  apes  produces  a  usually  milder  and 
briefer  disease,  which  is  analogous  to  that  occurring  in  man.  In  man  also, 
successful  ioocutationa  have  been  made,  these  were  partly  accidental  ones, 
some  individual  investigators — Miinch  and  Metachnikoff — have  inoculated 
themselves;  finally,  a  Eussian  physician — Moezutkowski '  did  not  hesitate  to 
transmit  relapsing  fever  to  healthy  human  beings;  fortunately,  in  these  experi- 
ments no  fatal  eases  occurred.  It  was  found  that  only  the  blood  of  the  affected 
transmits  the  disease,  whereas  the  secretions  and  excretions  which  originate 
from  spirilli  may  be  inoculated  without  producing  effects.  This  in  itself  would 
not  be  an  absolutely  certain  proof  of  the  importance  of  spirilli  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease,  as  also  other  not  visible  infectious  materials  might  be 
transmitted  with  the  blood  and  an  isolation  of  the  spirilli  by  culture  has  not 
been  successful.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  only  the  blood  during  the  febrile 
stage  was  active,  and  as  the  spirilli  are  only  found  in  the  blood  during  the 
fever  stage,  their  functions  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  may  be  looked 
upon  as  certain.  It  is  true,  the  proof  of  spirilli  was  not  always  possible  at  the 
onset  of  the  disease,  occasionally  in  the  affected  blood.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  if  spirilli  are  few  in  number  they  can  only  be  found  with 
difficulty. 
■  What  then  is  the  natural  mode  of  infection?    In  stating  previously  that 
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the  disease  is  transmitted  exclusively  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  this  must  be 
complemented  by  the  statement  that  the  contagion  may  also  be  transmitted 
by  effects  (fomites)  of  relapsing  fever  patients.  We  also  know  that  to  con- 
tract the  disease,  direct  contact  from  person  to  person  is  not  necessary, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  infectious  principle  does  not  show  a  great 
tendency  to  act  at  a  distance.  In  the  Breslau  epidemics  it  was  observed  that 
in  lodging  places  of  vagrants  the  disease  slowly  advanced  from  bed  to  bed, 
usually  first  infecting  the  occupant  of  the  neighboring  bed. 

All  these  properties  of  infection  become  plain  if  we  assume  that  the 
natural  process  of  transmission  is  inoculation,  which,  by  means  of  clothing 
and  beds  in  which  parasites  are  contained — ^bed-bugs  and  fleas — ^is  trans- 
mitted. This  hypothesis,  which  Klebs  had  proposed  some  time  previously, 
has  been  made  likely  by  the  proof  which  was  furnished  by  Tictin,^  that  in 
the  digestive  canal  of  bed-bugs  found  in  the  beds  of  patients  with  relapsing 
fever,  spirilli  were  present  and  that  the  inoculation  of  the  blood  obtained  by 
crushing  the  bugs  produced  the  disease  in  apes.  These  tests  are  not  absolutely 
convincing,  the  proof  is  still  missing  that  the  bite  of  bed-bugs  produces  the 
disease,  that  by  this  means  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  containing  spirilli 
enters  the  body  that  is  to  be  infected;  but  it  is  still  very  likely,  as  in  the 
previously  mentioned  infections  of  man,  acquired  at  autopsies,  for  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  large  amounts  of  the  infective  product  could  have  been  trans- 
mitted. Another  mode  of  infection  mentioned  by  Tictin  is  this,  that  during 
scratching,  blood  from  the  crushed  bed-bugs  reaches  the  wounds  produced 
by  the  scratch.  Regarding  the  importance  of  fleas  in  the  contagion,  no  actual 
material  is  at  our  disposal,  neither  do  we  know  whether  a  transference  by 
mosquitoes  is  possible. 

This  hypothesis  alone  is  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  understand  that  these 
very  frail  spirilli  are  transferred  from  the  blood  of  the  sick  to  that  of  the 
well.  Formerly  it  was  assumed  that  a  transmission  occurred  by  the  air,  this 
being  due  to  the  agency  of  spores,  but  we  have  not  the  slightest  points  of 
support  for  the  existence  of  such  durable  forms.  Further,  this  hypothesis 
best  explains  the  peculiarities  of  the  relapsing  fever  infection:  the  develop- 
ment of  epidemics  in  the  unhygienic  sleeping  abodes  of  vagrants  and  those  out 
of  work,  the  slight  tendency  to  contagion  in  clean  hospitals,  the  contagiousness 
solely  during  the  febrile  stage,  the  tendency  of  those  in  the  neighboring  beds 
to  contagion  without  a  direct  contact  between  the  sick  and  the  well,  the  trans- 
mission by  fomites  and  effects  of  the  sick,  etc.^  In  other  respects,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  the  epidemiologic  conditions  of  relapsing  fever  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  typhus  fever.  For  the  former  affection  there  are  also  endemic  dis- 
tricts. Our  knowledge  regarding  them  is  by  no  means  conclusive  as  yet,  but 
we  may  say  that  the  endemic  distribution  of  the  disease  does  not  equal  that  of 
typhus  fever.     In  Europe,  only  Ireland  and  Russia  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 

1  Central bl.  f.  Bakterioloji^ie,  eto..  1S97,  Bd.  xxi,  p.  .5. 

2  This  niCKie  of  transmission  hardly  comes  into  question  in  the  cane  of  typhus  fever. 
I  have  previously  called  attention  to  those  experiences,  showing  that  this  affection  may 
be  carried,  to  decided  distances,  therefore,  may  l>e  transmitted  by  the  air,  and,  apart 
from  this,  inoculation  exp<'riments  which  were  made  by  Moczutkovrski  with  the  blood  of 
typhus  fever  in  human  beings  have  not  been  successful. 
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endemic  districts.  In  the  epidemics  which  have  repeatedly  passed  over  Ger- 
many in  the  last  decade^  the  importation  from  Russia  could  always  be  proven, 
whereas  in  case  of  most  of  the  epidemics  of  England  and  Scotland,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  of  Irish  origin.^  In  keeping  with  this,  in  Germany  prin- 
cipally the  provinces  which  border  upon  Russia — Silesia,  Prussia  and  Posen 
— ^have  been  aflfected  by  relapsing  fever  epidemics;  Brandenburg  (Berlin) 
and  Pomerania  have  been  repeatedly  infected  from  these  districts.  The 
last  epidemic — 1878  to  1880— distributed  itself  in  an  easterly  direction  over 
a  large  part  of  Germany.  In  the  development  of  these  epidemics,  it  could 
usually  be  determined  that  primarily,  principally  travellers  were  aflfected,  the 
aflFection  thus  arising  in  the  lodging  houses  of  these  travellers  and  gradually 
spreading  to  iiie  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Besides  Europe,  we  must  look 
upon  Egypt  and  India  as  endemic  districts,  but  here  our  knowledge  is  espe- 
cially incomplete. 

All  other  etiological  moments  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  which  have  been 
mentioned.  Regarding  sex,  the  male  sex  is  aflfected  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  female,  but  only  in  so  far  as  the  opportunity  for  contagion  is  greater 
in  them.  Regarding  age,  the  greatest  contingent  is  shown  during  strong 
adult  life,  probably  for  the  same  reasons.  Only  in  sucklings,  as  in  typhus 
fever,  there  is  a  relative  immunity,  but  cases  have  been  reported  during  the 
first  year  of  life. 

Occupation  does  not  confer  immunity.  That  the  disease  spares  the  well- 
to-do  classes  in  general  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  also  that  an  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  does  not  require  the  assumption  of  a  difference  in  predisposi- 
tion. Neither  do  various  physiological  or  pathological  conditions  influence 
the  predisposition.  Even  recovery  from  the  disease  does  not  markedly  diminish 
it,  or  if  at  all,  for  a  brief  space  of  time  only ;  second  attacks  have  been  observed 
even  a  few  months  after  recovery  from  the  disease. 

The  influence  of  the  seasons  and  that  of  various  climates  regarding  the 
appearance  and  distribution  of  relapsing  fever  have  not  been  noted. 
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Symptomi. — Clinically,  typhus  fever  characterizes  itself  as  belonging  to 
the  acute  exanthemata.  In  spite  of  the  variations  which  may  be  due  to  the 
differences  in  intensity  of  the  affection  and  the  manifold  complications,  the 
fundamental  clinical  picture  is  always  retained.  This  refers  to  the  eruption 
which  appears  in  the  first  week  of  the  disease,  and  if,  in  spite  of  this,  typhus 
fever  is  not  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  acute  exanthemata,  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  very  often  the  eruption  is  not  very  prominent,  that  the 
fever  does  not  disappear  after  the  eruption  is  complete,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  the  disease  the  severe  cerebral  phenomena  are  so  predominant  that  they 
primarily  receive  the  attention  of  the  physician.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
typhus  fever  was  frequently  confounded  with  measles,  and  the  authors  of  that 
period  devote<l  entire  chapters  to  the  differential  diagnosis  of  both  diseases. 


I  In  one  f>f  the  last  epidemics  in  London,  this  was  due  to  the  importation  on  the  part 
of  Rusflo- Jewish  emigrants. 
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The  clinical  picture  of  typhus  fever  may  be  divided  into  the  same  stages  as 
those  of  the  acute  exanthemata.  Naturally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this 
instance,  as  little  as  in  the  other,  that  all  such  divisions  are  artificial,  and  are 
more  or  less  arbitrarv. 

The  duration  of  the  period  of  latency  of  typhus  fever,  upon  the  average, 
amounts  to  nine  days,  in  the  majority  of  cases  deviations  from  this  general 
figure  amount  to  but  a  few  days,  but  there  are  observations  also  of  a  very 
short  or  of  a  very  long  period  of  incubation — a  few  hours  and  many  months. 
If  we  reflect  how  difficult  it  usually  is  in  an  epidemic  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty the  exact  moment  of  infection,  we  will  become  very  suspicious  regard- 
ing these  observations. 

The  period  of  latency  is  usually  a  very  complete  one,  only  exceptionally  are 
mild  febrile  corresponding  symptoms  observed. 

The  disease  itself  begins  very  suddenly,  usually  with  a  severe  chill,  rarely 
with  several  chills  of  slighter  intensity.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly, 
scarcely  falls  upon  the  next  morning,  and  usually  even  upon  the  second  even- 
ing shows  a  high  febrile  range.  Corresponding  to  the  temperature,  the  pulse 
frequently  also  rapidly  rises.  Very  quickly  a  sensation  of  a  grave  impending 
disease  sets  in,  which  almost  always  even  upon  the  first  day  causes  the  patient 
to  take  to  his  bed.  The  physician  finds  him  with  a  reddened  face,  due  to 
fever,  hot,  dry  skin,  frequent,  soft  pulse,  injected  conjunctiva,  with  a  thickly 
coated  tongue,  this  coating  often  already  of  a  brownish  color,  inclining  to 
dryness,  and  severe,  disturbing  thirst.  The  great  lassitude  and  weakness  is 
conspicuous,  already  upon  the  first  day  movements  are  tremulous.  Pains  in 
the  small  of  the  back  and  limbs,  severe  headache,  vertigo,  tinnitus  annum, 
agonizing  insomnia,  hoarseness  and  dr}'  cough  appear,  also  nausea  and  vom- 
iting. The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  the  abdomen,  however,  remaining 
soft,  not  sensitive  to  pressure,  and  usually,  even  in  the  first  few  days,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  may  be  determined.  Even  during  this  time  the  mind  of 
the  patient  is  no  longer  normal ;  during  the  day  he  may  still  be  rational,  but 
the  great  apathy  and  the  somewhat  stupid  expression  of  the  face  are  conspicu- 
ous; at  night  delirium  ixvurs,  the  brief,  interrupted  sleep  is  disturbed  by 
weird  dreams,  and  also  while  awake  very  frequently  delirium  can  be  noted. 

All  of  these  syni[)toms  of  the  prodromal  or  stage  of  invasion  increase  up 
to  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  exanthem,  which  occurs  between  the 
third  and  seventh,  nu>st  often  upon  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  being  frequently 
aecompanitHl  by  a  slight  fall  in  the  temperature,  which  may  also  frequently 
be  absent.  The  exanthem  insists  of  nnl  macules,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's 
head  to  a  lentil,  which  si^anrlv  arist^  alxne  the  level  of  the  skin,  disappearing 
u|)on  pn»ssure  with  the  tingi»r.  The  eruption  is  first  noted  in  the  flanks,  the 
shoulders,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  axillary  cavity,  and  distributes  itself  from 
theri\  inside  of  the  next  two  days,  to  the  chest,  shoulders,  and  extremities, 
biding  es|Hvially  pn>nunent  ujhui  the  tlexor  surfaivs  of  the  forearm;  the  neck 
and  facv  usually  remain  iHunplotely  fnv  fn>m  the  eruption.  Besides  these 
sujK»rfieial  efflori's<vncvs,  then*  ari»  found  still  div|vr,  K^ss  distinct  points  which 
are  ealliHl  sulvutioular  mottling.  In  the  rt\i:ions  in  which  this  eruption  is  the 
most  copious  it  causi^s  a  livid  marbling  of  the  skin,  which  is  very  characteristic 
of  typhus  fever. 
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The  nature  of  the  eruption  ip,  therefore,  that  of  the  Bciito  exanthemata ;  it 
is  eompk-ted  in  a  few  days,  whereas  in  enteric  fever  the  roseolar  eruption 
occurs  in  repeated  crops  during  the  greater  part  of  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
The  profusenefis  of  the  eruption  and  its  distribution  over  the  greatest  part  of 
the  body  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  acute  exanthemata.  It  is  true,  this  variea 
more  in  the  case  of  typhus  fever  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  eruptive  disfases ; 
cae^  without  eruption  frequently  occur  and  still  more  frequently  has  a  rudi- 
mentary development  of  the  eruption  been  observed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
exsothem  is  sometimes  so  copious  that  confluence  takes  place,  it  then  resembles 
measles  so  closely  that  it  is  described  as  measly  or  rubeolous. 

Prodromal  eruptions — transitory  erythematous  reddening  of  the  back,  the 
neck  and  chest — is  also  reported;  perhaps  in  this  category  belongs  a  large 
flaky  exanthcm  upon  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  forearm,  which  has 
been  obsen'ed  upon  several  occasions,  and  which  disappears  and  reappears 
repeatedly.  This  is  also  found  in  the  eruptive  stage  besides  the  actual 
exanthem  of  typhus  fever. 

The  completion  of  the  eruption — and  this  is  one  of  the  marked  differences 
compared  to  the  acute  exanthemata — is  by  iio  means  the  signal  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  On  the  contrary,  now  the  malig- 
nant character  of  the  morbid  picture  begins  to  develop  itself.  It  is  true,  the 
complaints  of  the  patient  cease,  hut  the  mind  becomes  more  and  more  cloudy, 
he  begins  to  be  delirious  during  the  day. 

The  delirium  itself  is  of  very  varying  intensity  and  differing  character, 
occasionally  it  is  quite  low,  muttering  (the  typhomania  of  the  older  physi- 
cians), occasionally  it  is  furious,  the  patients  jumping  out  of  their  beds, 
attempting  to  run  away  and  they  do  escape  if  they  are  not  watched,  they  may 
attempt  self-destruction,  injure  themselves,  jump  out  of  the  window,  or  attack 
their  nurses  or  the  palienta  in  neighboring  beds  (delirium  ferox).  These 
unconscious  actions  are  naturally  the  outcome  of  very  varying  delusive  condi- 
tiouB,  usually  of  a  tormenting  character.  The  remembrance  of  these  docs 
not  completely  disappear  in  convalescence,  and  we  are  frequently  in  possession 
of  descriptions  by  prominent  physicians  of  some  of  their  own  hallucinations. 

The  prostration  of  the  patient  increases  more  and  more  and  is  most  noted 
especially  after  such  attempts  at  force.  The  tongue  becomes  dry  and  fissured, 
gordes  collect  upon  the  lips  and  teeth,  the  breath  becomes  fetid.  The  pulse 
liecomes  more  rapid,  small  and  softer.  The  esauthcm  becomes  darker,  no 
longer  completely  disappearing  upon  pressure  with  the  finger,  and  the  petechial 
transformation  occurs  in  it.  The  centre  of  the  macules  becomes  purplish  and 
bluish-red,  whereas  the  periphery  takes  on  a  brown  color.  This  petechial 
transformation  only  affects  a  minority  of  the  efflorescences,  persisting  theu 
into  convalescence,  whereas  the  other  eruptive  areas  rapidly  become  pale  and 
disappear.  Actual  petechia;,  i.  e.,  cutaneous  hemorrhages  which  occur  inde- 
pendently of  the  eruption,  are  only  exceptionally  found. 

ThJB  division  of  the  clinical  picture  has  been  described  as  the  stage  of 
excitation,  this  being  followed  by  the  stage  of  depression ;  the  delirium  declines 
more  and  more,  coma  taking  its  place.  The  patient  lies  upon  bis  back,  helpless 
and  immovable,  with  a  stupid  facial  expression,  muttering  incomprehensible 
woide;  occasionally  he  is  silent,  scarcely  responding  to  a  call,  with  trembling 
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hands  which  are  moved  by  subsultus  tendinuniy  there  is  also  carphologia.  The 
conjunctivae  are  deeply  injected,  the  pupils  are  contracted.  The  pulse  is  fre- 
quent, small,  scarcely  perceptible,  often  intermittent.  The  temperature  re- 
mains high,  and  the  skin  is  less  dry,  the  peripheral  portions  becoming  cool. 
Constipation  has  continued  or  has  given  place  to  diarrhea ;  feces  and  urine  are 
involuntarily  voided  into  the  bed.  Even  with  the  best  nursing,  the  sacral 
region  becomes  red,  showing  a  tendency  to  bed-sores,  which  may  become  gan- 
grenous. In  this  stage  the  coma  of  the  patient  is  not  complete ;  in  reference 
to  this,  we  are  also  in  possession  of  observations  of  prominent  physicians  upon 
themselves,  in  which  they  have  described  the  tormenting  deliria  of  these  days. 

In  this  manner  the  patient  has  reached  the  second  half  of  the  second  week 
of  the  disease,  his  condition  has  become  almost  desperate,  the  fatal  issue 
appears  to  be  immediate,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  frequently  does  occur  during 
this  period.  However,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  an  abrupt  change  now  takes 
place.  Typhus  fever  terminates  by  crisis  between  the  tenth  and  fourteenth, 
usually  about  the  twelfth,  day  of  the  disease.  This  crisis  manifests  itself  prin- 
cipally by  an  abrupt  change  of  the  symptoms.  The  patient  falls  into  a  quiet 
sleep  lasting  for  several  hours,  from  which  he  awakens  completely  changed. 
The  physician  who  on  the  evening  prior  has  left  him  as  one  almost  dying, 
finds  him  the  next  morning  still  somewhat  delirious  and  confused  but  yet  in 
possession  of  his  senses,  with  a  cool  skin,  slow,  full  pulse,  and  a  tongue  becom- 
ing moist;  however,  markedly  debilitated  and  weak  to  the  greatest  degree. 
This  change  in  the  condition  of  the  patient  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  critical 
defervescence  of  the  temperature,  which  naturally  is  not  so  abrupt  as  the  other 
symptoms,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  critical  fall  of  temperature.  Which  either 
occurs  in  one  bound,  or  which  may  be  interrupted  by  a  slight  rise;  however, 
within  twice,  or  at  the  most  three  times,  twenty-four  hours,  the  tempera- 
ture returns  to  normal. 

Only  very  rarely  does  a  defervescence  by  lysis  occur.  The  critical  accom- 
panying phenomena — sweating,  sediment  of  urates  in  the  urine — are  not 
absent  but  are  not  ver}'  prominent. 

The  severe  disturbances  of  the  general  condition  which  precede  the  crisis 
are  frequently  in  keeping  with  the  rise  of  the  temperature,  this  being  a  pre- 
critical  rise.  The  temperature  of  the  body,  which  during  the  entire  course 
of  the  clinical  picture  showed  a  severe  type  of  a  continued  fever  with  very 
slight  morning  remissions,  amounting  for  the  most  part  to  about  104°  P.,  then 
rises  above  104°  F.,  even  to  10G.5°  F. ;  in  keeping  with  this  the  pulse  frequently 
rises  to  140.  ^lore  rarely  does  a  pseudocrisis  precede  the  crisis  or  an  amphi- 
bolic stage  lasting  several  days. 

The  crisis  is  followed  by  convalescence.  At  first  the  patient  is  very  weak, 
the  mind  is  somewhat  clouded  for  days,  the  pulse  gradually  returns  to  normal, 
and  frequently  shows  an  epioritical  bradycardia.  Soon  the  desire  for  food 
arises,  and  with  a  plentiful  administration  of  nourishment,  strength  returns 
surprisingly  rapidly. 

This  stage  of  convalescence  reminds  us  of  the  acute  exanthemata  in  so  far 
as  here  a  small,  flaky  desquamation  is  observed.  This  becomes  especially  con- 
spicuous and  demonstrative*  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  sudamina  occur 
toward  the  end  of  the  disease. 
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From  this  picture  of  a  severe  ease  of  typhus  fever  which,  however,  runs  a 
favorable  course,  there  are  many  deviations,  due  to  differences  in  the  intensity 
of  the  infection  and  also  due  to  numerous  complications. 

Primarily,  there  are  the  severe  cases  which  at  the  acme  of  the  disease, 
without  complication  and  only  by  the  intensity  of  the  toxemia,  terminate 
fataUy. 

Death  commonly  occurs  toward  the  middle  of  the  second  week,  but  in 
especially  severe  cases  it  may  take  place  earlier,  even  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
In  especially  severe  epidemics,  fatal  cases  occur  in  the  first  few  days  (typhus 
siderans).  Prior  to  death  the  soporous  condition,  which  has  been  previously 
described  as  the  period  of  depression,  increases  to  deep  coma.  The  patient 
cannot  be  aroused  at  all,  appears  to  look  into  space,  and  has  a  cyanotic  face 
and  ice-cold  extremities  (coma  vigil).  Death  frequently  announces  itself  by  a 
preagonal,  hyperpyretic  rise  of  temperature,  rarely  by  an  abrupt  fall  of  the 
temperature,  with  an  increasing  pulse  frequency. 

The  autopsy  finding  in  such  cases  shows  little  that  is  peculiar.  The 
absence  of  specific  localization,  as,  for  example,  the  intestinal  changes  in 
enteric  fever,  forms  the  most  important  characteristic  of  the  same.  The 
anatomical  changes  are  those  which  are  found  in  all  severe  infectious  diseases, 
and  are  more  or  less  well  developed.  The  only  thing  that  is  specific  is  the 
residue  of  the  eflBorescences  which  have  become  petechial,  and  are  occasionally 
still  visible  in  the  cadaver.    Apart  from  this  there  are  found : 

I.  Dark,  feebly  coagulating  blood,  the  exact  examination  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  modem  methods,  is  still  indefinite,  even  during  life. 

II.  Dark,  dry  musculature,  which  shows  the  not  very  advanced  changes  of 
Zenker's  degeneration. 

III.  A  dilated  heart,  with  flaccid,  friable  musculature,  the  exact  changes 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  accurately  studied. 

IV.  Catarrhal  changes  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  pharynx, 
larynx,  and  bronchi,  which  sometimes  increase  in  the  larynx,  showing  deep 
processes  which  resemble  the  typhoid  ulcer  of  enteric  fever  and  its  conse- 
quences. Further,  atelectasis  and  hyperemia  of  the  lungs,  frequently  broncho- 
pneumonic  areas  of  consolidation. 

V.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  with  soft  friable  tissue.  Not  rarely 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  absent,  this  is  the  more  common  the  later  death 
occurs. 

VI.  Hyperemia  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  with  swelling  and  cloudiness  of 
the  parenchyma. 

VII.  No  specific  changes  in  the  digestive  canal  and  in  the  mesenteric 
glands. 

VIII.  Hyperemia  and  edema  of  the  central  nervous  system,  increase  of  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid,  without  inflammatory  changes  of  the  same.  Other  ana- 
tomical changes  will  be  descril)ed  among  the  complications. 

In  contrast  to  these  severest  cases,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  onset 
in  that  all  disturbances,  the  febrile  phenomena  as  well  as  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms, are  very  marked,  are  the  extraordinarily  mild  cases. 

Primarily,  a  condition  must  be  described  that  may  be  recognized  in 
physicians  and  nurses,  that  are  busy  for  months  with  typhus  fever  patients 
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without  acquiring  the  disease.  They  complain  of  general  malaise^  slight 
fever,  anorexia,  disturbed  sleep.  If  they  leave  the  typhus  atmosphere  these 
phenomena  disappear.  The  French  author  Jacquot,^  who  has  described  such 
cases  and  has  designated  them  as  "  typhisation  a  petite  dose,"  a  name  which 
signifies  their  very  questionable  interpretation. 

F\irther,  there  are  observed  during  epidemics  of  typhus  fever,  febrile 
attacks  of  brief  duration  without  eruption,  which  have  been  looked  upon  as 
abortive  types.    Naturally,  the  interpretation  of  these  is  also  very  questionable. 

Certain  abortive  cases  are  such  in  which  the  affection  begins  with  all, 
often  of  very  severe,  symptoms,  and,  a  few  days  after  the  development 
of  a  more  or  less  copious  exanthem,  defervescence  takes  place. 

During  defervescence,  as  also  not  infrequently  during  the  crisis,  herpes 
facialis  occurs.  Besides  this,  there  are  still  cases  which  show  the  regular 
course  of  the  fever  of  typhus  fever,  in  which,  however,  the  fever  itself  and  all 
other  symptoms  are  very  mild.  Especially  are  the  severe  cerebral  disturbances 
absent  in  them,  the  tongue  scarcely  becomes  dry.  These  mild  types  of  typhus 
fever  are  found  especially  frequently  as  sporadic  cases,  but  there  appear  to  be 
also  epidemics  in  which  they  predominate.  I  remember  that  R.  Koch  told  me 
of  such  an  epidemic  which  he  observed  in  Wollstein. 

Numerous  complications  influence  the  symptom-picture  of  typhus  fever. 
For  the  most  part  this  is  due  to  mixed  and  secondary  infections.  It  appears 
as  if  other  epidemic  diseases  may  be  simultaneously  present  with  typhus  fever 
in  the  human  being.  This  has  been  observed  upon  several  occasions  in  the  case 
of  true  dysentery  which,  for  example,  occurred  simultaneously  with  typhus 
fever  in  the  Crimean  war ;  occasionally  variola,  scarlatina  and  erysipelas  have 
been  simultaneously  present.  This  has  also  been  maintained  of  diphtheria, 
and,  in  fact,  it  appears,  that  the  pseudomembranous  affections  which  arise  from 
tlie  nose  and  pharynx  affect  the  larynx  and  bronchi,  and  in  a  very  typical  man- 
ner produce  the  phenomena  of  stenosis  of  the  larynx.*  Even  if  the  bacterio- 
logical examination  of  such  cases  has  not  been  determined,  it  is  nevertheless 
plausible  from  the  anatomic  conditions,  that  the  case  in  question  is  true 
diphtheria.  Less  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  combination  with  scurvy 
maintained  by  the  older  authors.^  In  these  cases  it  is  probably  the  most  severe 
action  of  the  typhus  poison  giving  rise  to  the  hemorrhagic  form  of  typhus  fever. 
Occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  purpura  variolosa,  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis 
api)ears  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease,  at  times  even  before  the  appearance  of 
the  exanthem.  Cutaneous  and  mucous  membrane  hemorrhages,  hemorrhages 
from  the  nose,  the  gums,  the  pharynx,  with  ulcerating  necrosis  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  hematuria,  with  hemorrhagic  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidneys,  and  of  the  bladder,  severe  hemorrhagic  nephritis,  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal hemorrhages  occur  and,  with  a  falling  temperature,  rapidly  lead  to  the 
fatal  issue.  The  eas(»s  that  show  a  less  fulminant  course  are  also  almost  always 
fatal ;  they  show  from  the  onset  severe  phenomena  of  infection,  the  eruption 
early  becoming  petechial  and  being  widely  distributed ;  many  true  petechia  are 
also  noted ;  besides  nephritis  there  is  often  found  hematuria,  and  gastric  and 

1  Jnrtfnot,  Du  typhus  do  rami<^  d'Orient,  Paris,  1856. 

2  Salomon,  Dculsches  Archiv  f.  klin.  Med.,  vvxii,  p.  476. 

3  Murvhisorif  loc.  cit.,  p.  167. 
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intestinal  hemorrhages.  Now  and  then  such  hemorrhages  from  the  intestinal 
tract  without  ulcerative  processes  are  the  only  expressions  of  the  hemorrhagic 
diathesis.  Intracranial  hemorrhages  also  occur  under  the  symptom-complex 
of  apoplexy^  but  this  clinical  picture  may  also  occasionally  arise  from  throm- 
bosis of  the  cranial  arteries.^ 

Among  secondary  infections^  there  are  primarily  to  be  mentioned  the  sup- 
purative ones.  As  tiie  means  of  egress  of  the  pyogenic  organisms,  besides  the 
dry  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  of  the  tongue,  of  the  pharynx,  which 
show  fissures  and  tears,  the  bed-sore  must  be  considered,  which  in  processes 
that  are  severe  and  of  long  duration,  occasionally  causes  great  destruction,  due 
to  pressure  of  the  parts  in  question.  The  purulent  infection  gives  rise  to  the 
well-developed  symptom-complex  of  general  pyemia,  with  chills,  jaundice, 
purulent  arthritis  (we  occasionally  observe  endocarditis,  which  also  probably 
belongs  to  this  category),  as  well  as  more  localized  suppuration.  Among  the 
latter  there  are  to  be  included  abscesses  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  the 
lymph  glands,  purulent  meningitis,*  which  has  been  observed  several  times, 
and  a  case  of  abscess  of  the  brain."  By  the  entrance  of  pyogenic  organisms 
from  the  oral  cavity,  the  not  infrequent  complication  of  suppurative  parotitis 
may  be  explained,  which  often  also  threatens  life  even  in  convalescence;  by 
invading  the  pharynx,  the  comparatively  frequent  purulent  affections  of  the 
middle  ear,  which  mostly  arise  in  convalescence  develop,  causing  transitory 
disturbances  in  hearing.  The  skin  serves  as  a  port  of  entrance  for  the 
development  of  furuncles,  which  often  arise  in  convalescence.  In  so  far  as 
bacteriological  examinations  of  these  purulent  processes  have  been  determined, 
they  were  constantly  due  to  staphylococci. 

Very  frequent  complications  of  the  disease  are  those  on  the  part  of  the 
lungs.  According  to  their  anatomical  appearance,  they  are  true  fibrinous 
pneumonias.  They  mostly  occur  in  the  second  week,  the  symptoms  differing 
but  slightly  from  the  severe  clinical  picture  already  present,  so  that  only  the 
physical  signs  allow  of  their  recognition.  Besides  this,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  bronchopneumonia  occurs,  often  due  to  aspiration  into  the  air 
passages  of  substances  intended  for  the  mouth  and  pharyngeal  cavity.  The 
severe  mental  condition  favors  the  development  of  these  processes,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  covers  their  consequences  to  such  an  extent  that  the  clinical  picture 
is  scarcely  influenced  by  them ;  they  frequently  lead  to  a  gangrenous  destruc- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  tissue  and  are  probably  the  most  common  source  of  the 
not  infrequent  pulmonary  gangrene  in  typhus  fever.  Especially,  it  is  said 
that  the  aspiration  of  ichorous  pus  from  perichondrial  abscesses,  which 
occurs  in  connection  with  the  previously  mentioned  ulceration  of  the  larynx, 
is  the  cause  of  pulmonary  gangrene.*  Besides  gangrene  of  the  lung  due  to 
aspiration,  there  are  also  other  foci  of  mortification  produced  by  the  entrance 
of  ichorous  thrombi,  and  this  view  is  favored  by  the  coexistence  of  pulmonary 
gangrene  and  gangrenous  bed-sores.    To  the  various  forms  of  disease  of  the 

s  Hampfin,  Ueber  Flecktyphus.    Deut&ches  Archiv  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxvi,  pp.  243,  244. 
2  Hampein,  loc.  cii.,  p.  243. 

*^aussig,  GehirnalNiceflB  im  Anschluss  an  Flecktyphus.  Prager  med.  Wochensohr., 
1900,  Nr.  24. 

*  Salomon,  loc  eii.,  p.  477. 
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lungs,  pleurisy  may  be  added  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pulmonary 
process,  may  be  either  serous,  purulent,  or  ichorous. 

The  renal  affections  which  complicate  the  disease  are  to  be  regarded  solely 
as  the  direct  consequences  of  the  typhus  fever  affection.  The  more  intense 
the  disease,  the  more  severe  the  implication  of  the  kidneys.  Slight  albumi- 
nuria, with  excretion  of  small  amounts  of  casts  and  renal  epithelium,  is  very 
common  in  typhus  fever.  These  phenomena  disappear  with  the  onset  of  con- 
valescence. Occasionally  a  mild  renal  affection  increases  to  a  severe  nephritis, 
albumin,  casts,  and  epithelia  are  excreted  in  large  amounts;  frequently  there 
is  an  admixture  of  blood  in  the  urine.  The  majority  of  these  cases  lead  to 
death ;  the  reports  of  the  anatomical  changes  of  the  kidney  are  scarce.  If  the 
patients  recover,  the  nephritis  lasts  beyond  the  febrile  process,  but  the  condi- 
tion gradually  improves.  Dropsical  phenomena  are  not  observed  in  these 
renal  inflammations,  however,  uremic  convulsions  are  by  no  means  rare. 

Comparatively  frequent  in  typhus  fever  is  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the 
extremities,  the  cause  of  which  may  be  properly  looked  for  in  the  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  arteries  and  their  secondary  thromboses,  being  a  parallel 
process  to  the  previously  mentioned  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries  with 
consecutive  softening  of  the  brain.  As  is  usual  in  this  condition,  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  mortification,  severe  pains  occur  in  the  affected  extremity, 
combined  with  coldness,  lividity,  disturbances  in  motility,  and  disturbances  in 
sensation. 

Less  clear  regarding  its  genesis,  is  the  appearance  of  gangrenous  areas  at 
the  tip  of  the  nose,  the  borders  of  the  concha  of  the  ear,  the  penis  and  the 
scrotum,  which  are  occasionally  observed  in  severe  affections.  The  mortifica- 
tion of  these  parts  is  referred  to  cardiac  weakness  due  to  insufficient  circula- 
tion. Noma,  which  is  now  and  then  observed  in  typhus  fever  of  children,  is 
certainly  a  mixed  infection. 

Finally,  paralyses  must  be  mentioned  which  occur  as  sequels  of  typhus 
fever.  Investigations  regarding  their  anatomical  basis  are  missing  but,  un- 
questionably, they  are  due  to  the  usual  forms  of  infectious  polyneuritis. 
Murchison  ^  has  alreadv  described  a  severe  case  of  this  kind,  which  showed  a 
complete  typical  symptom-picture  of  polyneuritis.  It  may  lead  to  severe  mus- 
cular atrophies  but  usually,  after  existing  for  months,  complete  improve- 
ment occurs.  It  should  he  mentioned,  further,  that  mvelitis  was  observed  once 
in  a  fatal  case  of  typhus  fever,  whereas  in  two  other  cast«  running  a  favor- 
able course,  spinal  phenomena  occurred  intra  vitam.* 

As  in  most  infectious  diseases,  these  numerous  complications  vary  in 
different  epidemics.  Kach  then  attains  thereby  an  individuality,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tyj)ical  clinical  picture  of  the  disease,  in  spite  of  the  complications, 
is  usually  well  characterized. 

SYMPTOMS  OF   RELAPSING   FEVER 

The  very  characteristic  clinical  picture  of  relapsing  fever  shows  little 
similarity  with  typhus  fever. 

After  an  almost  completely  symptomless  period  of  incubation,  the  duration 

1  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  lOG  and  107.  »  Spilmann,  loc.  cit,  p.  627. 
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of  which  varies  between  five  and  seven  days,  but  which  may  be  as  short  as 
three  days,  the  disease  almost  invariably  begins  suddenly  with  a  severe  chill. 
The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  inside  of  a  few  hours  attains  very  high 
ranges.  But  very  rarely  is  this  initial  chill  absent,  the  rise  of  temperature 
being  noted  by  sensations  of  chilliness.  Immediately  after  the  onset  of  the 
affection,  the  subjective  sensations  of  the  patients  give  evidence  of  the  severe 
affection.  Very  severe,  intense  headache  appears,  marked  pains  in  the  lumbar 
region  and  in  the  limbs  compel  the  patient  to  take  to  bed,  and  conspicuously 
rapidly,  even  upon  the  second  day  of  the  disease,  marked  prostration  is  present. 
With  this,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  axillary  temperature  very  high,  fre- 
quently above  105^°  F.  and  the  pulse  greatly  excelleratcd,  usually  above  120, 
but  with  this  it  is  full  and  strong,  often  bounding.  The  patients  are  tortured 
by  great  thirst,  the  appetite  has  disappeared  completely,  the  tongue  is  thickly 
coated,  vomiting  is  present,  the  bowels  are  frequently  constipated,  but  rarely 
is  diarrhea  present. 

Very  characteristic  of  the  disease  are  the  intense  muscular  pains,  which 
often  compel  the  patient  to  remain  motionless.  They  are  most  intense  in  the 
muscles  of  the  calves,  where  slight  pressure  produces  marked  sensations  of 
pain,  but  the  upper  extremities  and  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  also  impli- 
cated. I  remember  a  case  in  which  the  abdominal  muscles  were  so  sensitive  to 
pressure  that  peritonitis  was  assumed  until  the  further  course  of  the  affection 
cleared  the  situation.  The  respiration,  in  keeping  with  the  high  fever,  is  very 
frequent,  occasionally  the  rapidity  is  excessive  without  any  anatomical  lesions 
of  the  respiratory  organs  being  present.  It  is  then  due  to  muscular  pains  of 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  muscles,  which  give  rise  to  pain  with  every  respira- 
torv  movement. 

In  the  heart  there  is  frequently  heard,  more  often  than  in  other  typhoid 
diseases,  systolic  murmurs,  without  an  endocarditis  being  present,  which 
disease  presents  a  very  rare  complication  of  the  malady. 

The  spleen  enlarges  very  rapidly  and  to  a  marked  extent,  almost  at  once 
a  large  area  of  the  same  is  found  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  so  that  palpa- 
tion of  this  very  tense  segment  does  not  give  rise  to  difficulty.  The  spleen  is 
usually  sensitive  to  pressure  upon  palpation,  this  painfulness  may  even  arise 
spontaneously  during  respiratory  movements.  The  acute  swelling  of  the  spleen 
may  occasionally  be  so  great  that  the  capsule  ruptures,  and  the  patient  suc- 
cumbs with  the  symptoms  of  an  internal  hemorrhage  or  a  peritonitis. 

The  liver  also  enlarges,  but  to  a  less  extent,  and  is  also  sensitive  to  pressure. 

The  urine  shows  the  characters  of  febrile  urine,  and  in  many  cases  contains 
more  or  less  albumin. 

This  severe  clinical  picture  lasts  for  a  number  of  days,  usually  over  a  week, 
the  fever  remains  high,  of  a  subcontinued  type,  the  morning  remissions  being 
but  slight,  and  the  very  rapid  pulse  gradually  becoming  smaller  and  softer. 
The  patient,  on  account  of  the  muscular  pains,  does  not  move,  he  is  apathetic, 
however,  in  full  retention  of  his  senses ;  the  color  of  the  face,  in  spite  of  the 
high  fever,  is  conspicuously  pale,  slightly  cyanotic  and  yellowish.  The  pros- 
tration increases  from  day  to  day.  The  sleepless  patient,  on  account  of  the 
pains  in  the  head  and  muscles,  emaciates  to  a  great  extent.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  week,  an  increase  even  of  these  morbid  phenomena  shows  itself.    The 
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temperature  rises  and  in  comparison  with  other  diseases^  reaches  unheard-of 
heights,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  over  140,  it  is  small,  frequently  intermit- 
tent, the  cephalalgia  is  even  more  severe;  the  mind  which  has  been  clear  up 
to  this  time  begins  to  be  cloudy,  the  tongue  becomes  dry,  delirium  appears. 
This  increase  of  the  symptoms  usually  ushers  in  the  crisis,  which  occurs  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week,  causing  an  abrupt  change  in  the  symptoms,  being  more 
intense  and  more  rapid  than  in  any  other  aflfection  which  terminates  by  crisis. 
With  a  profuse  outbreak  of  sweat,  the  temperature  falls  within  a  few  hours 
from  the  highest  febrile  ranges  to  the  lowest  subnormal  ones,  falls  in  tempera- 
ture of  7  and  more  degrees  may  occur  in  this  way.  The  patient  who  upon  the 
morning  has  been  seen  with  a  hot,  glowing  skin,  burning  thirst,  galloping 
pulse,  flying  respiration,  is  found  in  the  afternoon  bathed  in  sweat,  with  an 
unusually  cool  skin,  slow  pulse,  and  quiet  respiration. 

As  a  rule,  the  differences  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  are  not  so  great  as 
those  of  the  temperature,  but  they  may  also  be  very  marked,  as  the  enormous, 
frequent  pulse  before  the  crisis,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  may  fall  during 
the  crisis  to  subnormal  values,  and,  with  this,  differences  of  80  beats  per 
minute  and  more  may  occur.  Exceptionally  in  this  rapid  defervescence, 
instead  of  the  critical  sweat,  or  simultaneously  with  it,  other  phenomena 
appear:  Profuse  vomiting,  diarrhea,  often  showing  a  hemorrhagic  character, 
other  hemorrhages,  such  as  cutaneous  hemorrhages,  epistaxis,  hemorrhages 
from  the  genitalia,  meningeal  hemorrhages,  with  the  phenomena  of  pachymen- 
ingitis hemorrhagica.  The  occurrence  of  the  latter  shows  itself  in  the  clinical 
picture  in  that  the  patient  who  has  had  a  clear  mind  during  the  attack,  after 
the  ai)[)earance  of  the  crisis,  becomes  somnolent,  with  increasing  coma,  usually 
with  tlio  rapid  production  of  a  bed-sore  or  a  pulmonary  inflammation;  the 
patient  sucouinbs  in  a  few  days.  Even  where  these  phenomena  are  absent  the 
condition  of  the  patient  during  the  crisis  is  by  no  means  good;  the  loss  of 
power  is  extreme,  vertigo  occurs,  often  severe  collapse  is  noted,  and  not  rarely 
death  occurs  during  the  critical  defervescence. 

However,  after  the  completed  crisis,  euphoria  is  manifest,  the  tongue  clears, 
appetite  returns,  and  the  patient  regains  strength  exceedingly  rapidly  after 
this  severe  disease.  Body  weight  increases,  temperature  and  pulse  slowly  re- 
gain tlu'ir  normal  height,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  of  the  liver  decreases 
and  tlie  ])atient  feels  himself  so  completely  recovered  that  he  looks  upon  his 
convalescence  as  cert^iin.  In  this  stage  some  patients  leave  the  hospital,  and 
absolutely  disregard  tlie  warnings  of  the  physician,  until,  commonly  after  the 
course  of  a  week,  the  relapse  occurs.  Just  as  suddenly  and  as  unexpectedly  is 
the  rea])])earance  of  the  disease,  the  chill  occurs  and  now  the  same  olinical 
picture  repeats  itself  as  in  the  first  attack,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the 
second  attack  is  almost  always  of  briefer  duration;  whereas  the  first  attack 
usually  terminates  in  from  six  to  seven  days,  the  second  attack  lasts  only  four 
to  five  days  and  then  ends  in  the  same  critical  manner.  For  the  most  part, 
tliis  definitely  terminates  the  afTcK'tion.  It  is  true,  not  rarely — in  some  epi- 
demics, even  very  frecjuently — the  second  period  of  apyrexia  is  followed  by  a 
third  attack  which  is  again  two  days  shorter,  here  and  there  even  by  a  fourth 
and  a  fifth,  which  successivelv  become  briefer  in  duration.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  though  rarely,  the  disease  exhausts  itself  in  one  attack. 
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Quite  the  opposite  of  the  attacks  is  the  condition  of  the  intermissions,  these 
constantly  becoming  longer,  whereas  the  first  lasts  from  six  to  eight  days,  the 
second  is  from  eight  to  ten  days,  and  the  third  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 

There  are  many  deviations  from  this  typical  course  of  the  process  in  relaps- 
ing fever.  Occasionally,  even  though  seldom,  the  rise  in  temperature  is  less 
abrupt,  sometimes  the  fever  is  not  so  continuous,  occasionally  the  critical 
defervescence  is  less  marked  and  rarely  the  defervescence  occurs  by  lysis.  Pre- 
ceding the  true  crisis,  pseudocrises  often  occur,  which  only  differ  from  the 
true  ones  in  that  the  defervescence  is  not  permanent.  If  these  pseudocrises 
increase,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  attack  may  show  an  intermittent  febrile 
course.  None  of  these  varieties  are  of  special  importance  and  do  not  greatly 
modify  the  clinical  picture. 

In  the  description  of  relapsing  fever  we  have  omitted  a  very  important 
symptom-group,  namely  the  changes  which  are  shown  by  the  blood  of  the 
paiienL  During  the  attack  a  leukocytosis  appears,  which  increases  during  the 
course  of  the  attack  up  to  the  time  of  crisis,  and  is  more  marked  than  in  any 
other  infectious  disease.  The  older  counts  which  originated  in  a  period  during 
which  the  modem  aids  to  blood  counting  were  not  known,  therefore  depend 
entirely  upon  estimations.  They  are  certainly  too  high  as  are  also  the  older 
reports  regarding  the  proportion  of  the  red  and  white  blood  cells  in  leukemia. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  seen  from  them — in  one  case  the  proportion  of  the  white 
blood  cells  to  the  red  is  estimated  as  1 :  3 — ^that  the  leukocytosis  is  enormous. 
Actual  leukocyte  counts  have  only  been  reported  during  the  last  Russian 
epidemics.  According  to  their  results,  the  number  of  leukocytes  is  not  so 
exorbitant.  Detailed  reports  regarding  the  course  of  leukocytosis  are  given 
by  Sawtschenko  and  Malkich.*  According  to  them,  the  number  of  leukocytes 
increases  gradually  during  the  attack,  reaches  its  acme  before  the  crisis,  and 
falls  during  this  period ;  in  the  first  intermission,  normal  numbers  are  grad- 
ually reached,  in  the  later  ones  they  appear  rapidly. 

As  usual,  the  leukocytosis  is  a  poly  nuclear  one,  the  previously  mentioned 
authors,  however,  assert  that  the  mononuclear  leukocytes  increase  in  number 
but  to  a  less  extent,  and  in  the  manner  that  their  increase  and  decrease  occurs 
one  to  two  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  polynuclear  leukocytosis.  The 
mononuclear  leukocytes  are  often  fatty  and  vacuolated.  Besides  them,  there 
are  found  in  the  blood  vascular  endothelia  which  are  also  fatty.  During  the 
attack  it  is  further  shown,  as  in  all  other  febrile  diseases,  that  there  is  a 
diminution  in  the  erythrocytes  and  in  the  hemoglobin. 

However,  the  most  important  change  in  the  blood  is  the  appearance  of  the 
spirilii.  These  are  delicate  cork-screw-like,  twisted  threads  and  are  in  con- 
stant motion.  The  spiral  moves  up  and  down,  and  the  body  of  the  spirillum 
simultaneously  moves  forward.  With  the  approach  of  the  crisis,  the  move- 
ments become  slower,  more  of  a  lateral  movement  being  noted,  so  that  the 
body  of  the  spirillum  bends,  whereas  the  windings  of  the  spiral  l)ocome  less 
distinct  and  more  irregular.  Besides  this,  the  spirilii  show  a  groat  tendency 
to  collect,  partly  forming  long  threads,  partly  giving  rise  to  stellate  forma- 
tiona»  the  centre  of  which  is  formed  by  immotile,  baked  together  spirilii,  the 


1  AJUiale9  de  Tlnst.  Pasteur,  xv,  1001,  Nr.  7. 
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terminal  filaments  of  which,  adhering  to  the  centre,  are  in  more  or  less  actife 
movement. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  these  fine  animate  organisms,  but  I  have  the 
impression  that  this  difficulty  is  exaggerated  in  the  newer  publications.  Of  the 
epidemic  in  which  I  observed  the  spirilli  myself,  I  have  not  retained  the 
recollection  of  such  great  difficulties,  and  since  the  microscope  has  been  so 
much  improved  the  detection  of  the  spirilli  should  have  become  easier.  The 
detection  of  the  spirilli  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  their  movements  are 
communicated  to  the  erythrocytes  and  may  be  observed  from  the  red  blood 
corpuscles. 

A  further  improvement,  which  at  that  time  was  not  at  my  command,  is  the 
investigation  of  stained,  dry  preparations,  which,  according  to  Nikiforoff,  are 
best  fixed  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Apart  from  the  simple  staining  with  the 
usual  staining  media,  which  are  usually  quite  sufficient,  there  are  still  a  num- 
ber of  methods  that,  by  the  isolated  staining  of  the  spirilli  without  covering 
the  red  blood  corpuscles  or  by  means  of  a  contrast  staining  of  these,  facilitate 
the  detection  of  the  spirilli. 

The  number  of  the  spirilli  varies  greatly.  Occasionally  they  are  so  few 
that  they  are  not  found  in  the  febrile  attacks.  A  parallelism  between  the 
fever  and  the  num!)er  of  spirilli  does  not  exist.  In  general  they  increase 
from  the  Ixginning  of  the  attack,  so  that,  finally,  in  a  field  of  the  microscope, 
many,  up  to  a  dozen  and  more,  are  observed,  whereas  at  the  onset,  in  many  fields 
of  the  microscope,  only  here  and  there  one  could  be  seen.  Shortly  before  the 
crisis  they  disappear  but  reappear  again  with  the  critical  sweat.  Only  excep- 
tionally they  are  found  in  the  blood  during  the  first  days  of  the  intermission. 
They  reappear  in  the  relapse  and  show  the  same  phases  as  in  the  primary 
attack. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  in  this  relation  between  the  appearance 
of  the  spirilli  and  the  attacks,  the  importance  of  the  etiological  significance 
of  the  spirilli  has  been  found  very  early.  However,  great  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  giving  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
spirilli  from  the  l)lood  during  the  crisis  and  their  reappearance  during  the 
relapse.  The  ex})lanations  which  we  now  have  for  this  phenomenon  are  still 
not  quite  satisfactory.  I  shall  omit  the  older  views  which  are  not  consistent 
with  our  present  knowledge,  and  shall  at  once  refer  to  both  of  those  which  at 
present  are  opposed  to  each  other.  The  one  originated  with  Metschnikoff  who 
believed  that  lie  found  the  fate  of  the  spirilli  in  relapsing  fever  as  a  classical 
example  of  his  law  of  phagocytosis.^  He  examined  the  various  stages  of  the 
disease  in  infected  monkeys  and  found  that  during  the  attack  the  spirilli  only 
eireuhite  in  the  hlood,  that  immediately  before  the  crisis  the  spirilli  which 
disa})pear  from  the  hlood  enter  the  spleen,  and  during  the  period  of  apyrexia 
are  gradually  taken  up  by  the  polynuclear  leukocytes  and  destroyed  by  them. 
Finally,  the  satiated  phagocytes  are  incapable  of  taking  up  all  of  the  spirilli, 
a  portion  of  them  remaining  free  between  the  cells  and  forming  the  starting 
point  for  a  new  generation  that  produces  the  relapse.  The  report  of  Metsehni- 
koff  has  been  proved  to  Ix*  very  theoretical  and  in  individual  points  has  received 


Mctschnikoffy  Der  Phagocytenkampf  beim  Riickfallstyphus.    Virch.  Arch.,  Bd.  cix. 
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nsiderable  criticism  but  the  most  important  fact  of  his  investigations^  the 
li^ration  of  the  spirilli  into  the  spleen  and  their  being  taken  up  by  the 
lis  of  the  spleen  has  been  generally  confirmed.  But  Metschnikoffs  explana- 
>n  has  been  combated^  the  majority  of  investigators  in  the  realm  of  immu- 
ly  do  not  believe  phagocytosis  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  battle  of  the 
"^nism  against  the  germs  of  disease^  but  only  a  secondary  process  for  the 
tmplete  annihilation  and  carrying  away  of  the  already  dead  microorganisms. 
3  also  in  relapsing  fever^  Metschnikoff  had  from  the  start  guarded  himself 
^inst  this  opposition^  that  during  the  apyrexia  he  was  able  to  produce  new 
ansference  with  the  spleen  containing  spirilli,  but  his  hypothesis  still  left 
inch  that  was  not  clear :  It  did  not  explain,  for  example,  why  the  spirilli  so 
addenly  leave  the  blood  and  enter  the  spleen  during  the  crisis,  and  finally, 
i  was  shown  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  spleen  to  exclusively  bring  about 
he  cure  of  the  disease,  as  Metschnikoff  assumed,  for  apes  in  which  the  spleen 
raa  removed  were  able  to  recover  from  an  inoculated  attack  of  relapsing  fever.* 
The  other  theory  depends  upon  the  immunizing  protective  bodies  which 
ire  formed  in  relapsing  fever  as  well  as  in  other  infectious  diseases.  The 
icquired  immunity  in  relapsing  fever  is  not  very  great,  numerous  observations 
liave  shown  that  reinfection  soon  after  recovery  from  the  disease  in  man  is 
?ery  frequent,  and  also  in  monkeys.  In  a  sYiprt  time  after  recovery,  a  fresh 
tttack  may  be  developed  by  inoculation.  But  a  certain  degree  of  immunity  is 
nevertheless  present  which  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  a  reinfection  in  man, 
IS  well  as  in  apes,  the  disease  runs  a  very  mild  course.  This  immunity  is 
regarded  by  Gabritschewsky  '  as  due  to  bactericidal  substances  that  he  has 
demonstrated  in  the  blood  of  relapsing  fever  patients.  If  there  is  mixed  upon 
the  cover-glass  a  drop  of  blood  serum  containing  spirilli,  with  a  drop  of  serum 
of  a  relapsing  fever  patient  during  the  stage  of  apyrexia,  at  a  temperature  of 
the  room,  after  two  to  four  hours,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  from 
one-half  to  one  hour,  the  spirilli  become  immotile,  swollen,  granular,  and  are 
finally  cjestroyed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  mixed  in  the  same  manner 
blood  containing  spirilli  with  normal  blood  serum,  the  spirilli  upon  the  average 
retain  their  normal  movements  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours.  This  condi- 
tion is  nothing  more  than  the  well  known  Pf eiffer  phenomenon ;  as  in  Pfeiffer's 
case,  the  cholera  spirilli  in  the  peritoneum  of  the  cholera-immune  guinea-pig, 
go  in  this  instance  the  spirilli  of  relapsing  fever,  are  dissolved  in  the  blood 
serum  of  a  relapsing  fever  patient.  The  bacteriolytic  action  of  the  relapsing 
fever  serum  is  a  specific  one,  only  influencing  the  spirilli  of  relapsing  fever, 
and  in  other  respects  these  substances  show  all  the  peculiarities  of  Pfeiffer's 
bacteriolytic  antibodies.*  They  are  probably  formed  during  the  entire 
attack  in  an  especially  profuse  amount,  however,  particularly  before  the 
crisis;  during  the  apyrexia  they  are  gradually  excreted,  and  according  to 

• 

»  Tictin,  Zur  Frage  flber  die  Bedeutung  der  Milz  bei  Febris  recurrenH.  Central bl. 
fur  Bakteriologie,  etc.,  xv,  1894. 

s  Oabritsckrtcsky,  Jjn  basefl  de  la  s^roth^rapie  de  la  fi^vre  r(^currente.  Annales  de 
IlBjititut  Pasteur,  x,  1890. 

*  It  is  poMiible,  as  was  proven  later,  to  produce  in  animals  that  are  refractory  in 
tbemselveii,  as  in  the  guinea-pig,  bacteriolytic  antibodicH  by  a  proccHH  of  active  inimu- 
\,  and  then  Pfeiffer's  experiment  may  be  carried  out  with  relapsing  fever  spirilli. 
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Crabritschewsky's  reports,  especially  rapidly  immediately  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  relapse. 

Gabritschewsky  believes  that  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  spirilli  from 
the  blood  is  due  to  the  appearance  of  these  bacteriolytic  substances.    As  soon 
as  the  amount  of  bacteriolysines  in  the  blood  has  reached  a  certain  proportion 
the  spirilli  are  destroyed  by  solution,  completely;  a  part  of  them  becomes 
immobile,  and  by  simultaneously  appearing  agglutinating  substances  they 
become  adherent  to  each  other.     The  immobile  and  agglutinated  spirilli  are 
brought  to  the  spleen  and  destroyed  by  phagocytosis.    The  relapses  are  ex- 
plained by  Gabritschewsky  by  the  assumption  of  resisting,  developing  forms 
of  spirilli — spores — which  escape  the  action  of  the  lysines  and  as  soon  as  the 
latter  are  excreted,  during  the  stage  of  apyrexia,  they  form  the  point  of  origin 
for  a  new  generation,  and  with  this  a  new  attack  occurs;  the  briefer  interval 
of  the  attacks  and  the  increased  duration  of  the  period  of  apyrexia,  justifies 
the  assumption  that  in  each  new  attack  the  lysines  are  produced  in  greater 
amounts  and  become  more  resisting,  so  that  finally  they  are  sufficient  for  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  spores. 

This  theory  also  has  many  weak  points,  primarily  the  assumption  of  spores. 
I  have  previously  mentioned,  that  in  former  times  these  were  regarded  as  an 
explanation  of  the  pathology  of  relapsing  fever,  that,  however,  never  in  the 
attack  nor  during  the  apyrexia  have  such  durable  forms  been  determined. 
Metsc^hnikoff  *  called  attention  to  this,  and  emphasized  further,  how  varying 
and  slight  wore  the  bacteriolytic  values  of  the  blood  which  were  found  by 
Gabritsi'hewskv. 

Gabritsc^hewsky  ^  then  improved  his  theory  upon  the  busis  of  further  study. 
His  observations  were  no  longer  made  with  relapsing  fever,  in  which  extensive 
investigations  were  difficult  to  carry  on,  not  only  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
material  but  also  by  the  exclusive  use  of  valuable  experimental  animals  such 
as  monkeys.  He  utilized  a  spirilli-disease  of  geese,  which  was  discovered  in 
the  C'aurat'us  and  which  showeil  many  analogies  to  relapsing  fever,  the  micro- 
orpniisni  of  which,  however,  was  not  identical  with  that  of  relapsing  fever. 
In  the  givso  infoited  by  him  he  found  first,  the  interesting  fact,  that  the 
spirilli  before  they  appear  in  the  blooil  increase  in  the  spleen  and  liver  only 
then  entering  the  blood.  Further,  he  determined  that  the  bacteriolytic  prop- 
erty is  not  the  same  in  the  entire  Inxly,  that  it  is  much  less  in  the  spleen  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  blood;  he  theri^fore  assumed  that  the  spirilli  do  not  alone 
enier  ilu*  spleen  but  that  they  are  destroyeil  in  the  blood,  that  they  are  not 
dissi^lvi'd  in  tlu»  spK»en  but  o\\\\'  weakeneil  and  succumb  there  to  phagocytosis. 
Tlu>se  wl\ieli  ari»  spannl,  form  tlie  ]H>int  of  origin  for  the  relapses.  The  pro- 
dueiion  of  baiieriolysines  ii\  the  giH>st\  as  in  the  human  being,  goes  hand  in 
ha  nil  with  leukoevtosis,  and  is  in  inmrnvtion  with  it. 

Hut  e\en  in  this  form,  the  explanations  of  Gabritschewsky  have  been  con- 
tr.'uiuied.  SaxUsrhenko  and  Melkieh*  uiiliztnl  the  material  of  an  epidemic 
pre\:r.lmi:  in  the  winter  of  \W0  in  Kazan  for  new  investigations;  the  princi- 
]>al  ol»senation>  ot'  Gahritsihewskv  wen^  iKMitirmed  bv  them,  but  a  number  of 

•  fl^l^n^^«-hl-:.^«^f..  tVitiituo  "ui    ratitoli^^io  uml  ScTx^therapie  der  Spiroehltmiiilee- 
t:oiion.     iVntialM.  t.  Riktniolocio.  ot...  wiii.  IS!>S.  a^OCCil. 
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new  facts  were  also  discovered.  Metschnikoff  had  determined  that  the  bacter- 
iolytic phenomena  in  the  peritoneum  of  the  guinea-pig  could  be  prevented  by 
the  development  of  an  artificial  leukocytosis ;  then,  in  place  of  Pf eiffer's  phe- 
nomenon, an  active  phagocytosis  occurred.  Both  authors  confirmed  these 
phenomena  regarding  the  spirilli  of  relapsing  fever,  and  determined  by  very 
ingenious  experiments,  that  under  these  circumstances  the  bacteriolytic  sub- 
stances are  absorbed  by  the  leukocytes  and  that  the  leukocytes  which  only 
slowly  take  up  living  spirilli  acquire  the  property  of  a  very  rapid  phagocytosis. 
The  leukocjrt^  which  under  normal  conditions  are  chemotactically  negative  to 
spirilli,  by  absorption  of  bacteriolysines,  become  chemotactically  positive.  If 
these  results  are  confirmed  they  are  certainly  very  interesting,  but  they  do  not 
shed  especial  light  upon  the  processes  in  relapsing  fever.  Further,  both  inves- 
tigators have,  in  a  number  of  patients,  taken  the  temperature  daily,  amount  of 
kakoc^-tes,  bacteriolytic  power  of  the  blood  serum,  and  agglutination  property, 
and  have  determined  them  quantitatively.  With  this,  they  found  that  in  the 
amount  of  blood  the  bacteriolysines  rise  to  very  slight  values  during  the  attack 
and  during  the  crisis,  they  also  remain  slight  during  the  first  period  of 
apyrexia.  Only  in  the  second  and  third  stages  of  apyrexia,  and  almost  always 
upon  the  second  day  after  the  crisis  a  great  increase  in  the  value  occurs,  which 
diminishes  rapidly  if  a  new  attack  is  to  be  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  definite  defervescence,  after  a  brief  fall,  it  rises  again,  remaining  perma- 
nently high.  Sawtschenko  and  Melkich  conclude  from  this,  that  the  bacter- 
iolysines have  nothing  to  do  with  the  disappearance  of  the  spirilli  in  the  crisis, 
but  that  they  are  only  in  connection  with  a  definite  cure  and  with  immunity. 
Critical  defervescence  and  disappearance  of  the  spirilli  are  moreover  in  con- 
nection with  the  phagocytosis.  By  the  latter,  the  phagocytes  are  empowered 
to  take  up  by  absorption  the  bacteriolytic  substances  which  form  in  small 
amounts,  which  on  their  part  are  again  products  of  the  activity  of  the  blood 
phagocytes.  I  cannot  say  that  I  find  this  theory  very  satisfactory  for,  as  the  au- 
thors themselves  recognize,  it  certainly  leaves  a  number  of  questions  unsolved. 

The  results  of  all  these  investigations  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as 
demonstrating  that  in  relapsing  fever  leukocytosis  as  well  as  the  production 
of  bacteriolytic  protective  bodies,  also  the  conspicuous  phagocytic  processes  in 
the  spleen,  even  though  less  pronounced  in  the  leukocytes  of  the  circulating 
blood,  are  directly  or  indirectly  combined  with  the  appearance  of  the  crisis 
and  the  cure  of  the  disease.  It  has  not  been  determined  up  to  now  in  what 
connection  these  phenomena  stand  to  one  another,  and  what  direct  influence 
they  exert  upon  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease. 

Among  the  sjrmptoms  of  the  disease  there  must  be  mentioned  further  that 
herpes  labialis  is  extremely  frequent,  having  been  seen  in  one-fourth,  even  in 
one-third  of  the  cases.  The  appearance  of  this  eruption  is  not  limited  to  any 
distinct  period  of  the  disease;  it  shows  itself  in  the  intermission  as  frequently 
as  during  the  attack.  Other  cutaneous  eruptions  are  also  observed  during 
the  course  of  relapsing  fever.  Sudamina  are  quite  frequent,  and  a  desquama- 
tion which  is  not  very  rare  is  probably  in  connection  with  them.  Here  and 
there  an  exanthem  occurs  that  resembles  the  roseola  of  enteric  fever;  other 
eruptions  have  also  occasionally  been  observed.  The  peculiar  color  of  the  face 
has  already  been  mentioned,  this  having  been  described  as  a  bronze-color  or 
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lead-gray;  severe  eases  are  said  to  be  characterized  by  a  deep  purple  redness 
of  the  face  at  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Conspicuously  frequent,  before  the 
apyrexia  is  an  edema  of  brief  duration  which  occurs  in  the  lower  extremities, 
without  any  complication  on  the  part  of  the  kidneys  or  the  heart  being  present 

As  in  all  infectious  diseases,  so  also  in  relapsing  fever,  the  disease  may 
vary  greatly  in  regard  to  its  intensity,  but  I  have  the  impression  that  the 
differences  are  not  so  extensive  as  in  typhus  fever,  enteric  fever,  and  in  moBt 
of  the  other  acute  infectious  diseases.  Especially  in  the  first  attack,  the 
morbid  phenomena  are  commonly  well  developed,  and  the  milder  cases  are 
only  distinguished  in  that  the  temperature  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  does  not 
become  so  excessive  and  that  the  attack  does  not  last  so  long.  The  differences 
of  intensity  which  are  due  to  the  number  and  severity  of  the  relapses  are  more 
marked.  As  already  mentioned,  here  and  there,  the  relapse  may  be  absent 
entirely  (recurrens  sine  recursu,  the  usual  course  of  inoculated  relapsing  fever 
in  monkeys).  More  frequently  the  first  relapse  is  very  mild,  scarcely  indicated 
by  a  brief  elevation  of  temperature,  without  decided  morbid  phenomena,  with 
or  without  very  few  spirilli. 

A  lethal  outcome  is  mostly  the  result  of  complications.  Without  these, 
death  is  principally  due  to  collapse;  this  may  occur  in  any  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, but,  however,  is  most  frequent  during  the  crisis,  when  it  results  in  a 
fatal  issue. 

PATHOLOGY 

The  pathological  findings  are  much  more  characteristic  than  those  of 
typhus  fever.  As  a  regular  change  there  is  usually  found  a  very  high-graded 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  tissue  being  soft,  friable  and  of  a  brownish-red 
color.  Besides  these  diffuse  changes,  which  are  principally  due  to  an  increased 
filling  of  blood  and  dilatation  of  the  venous  trunks,  as  well  as  intravenous 
extravasation  of  the  intravenous  trabeculae  with  red  and  white  corpuscles,  there 
are  found  focal  phenomena  of  two  varieties. 

1.  Small  lymphoniatoid  proliferations,  principally  situated  in  the  follicles, 
which  cause  whitish-yellow,  pin-head  size,  partly  round,  partly  striated  foci, 
which  coalesce,  invade  the  neighboring  parts,  and  are  occasionally  surrounded 
by  a  hemorrhagic  base.  They  consist  of  accumulation  of  lymphocytes  that 
gradually  show  retrogressive  clianges,  their  protoplasm  is  granular  and  cloudy, 
the  nucleus  losing  its  property  of  staining  (miliary  necrosis).  In  the  periph- 
ery of  the  latter,  large  cells  are  found  (macrophages),  which  include  red 
blood  corpuscles  and  inicrophages  containing  spirilli.  In  each  new  attack 
there  form  between  the  old,  which  are  due  to  previous  attacks,  new  areas  of 
the  same  kind.  A  purulent  decomposition  of  the  same,  which,  according  to 
Griesinger,  was  said  to  result  frequently,  ap])ears  to  be  very  rare,  according 
to  the  latest  investigations.  The  spirilli  are  found  principally  in  these  areas 
if  they  are  present  in  the  sj)leen  at  all.  They  lie  partly  in,  partly  between, 
mononuclear  lymphoid  cells,  principally  in  those  areas  in  which  necrotic  cells 
are  intermingled  with  these;  the  cells  which  contain  spirilli  are  frequently 
themselves  necrotic* 


1 


1  The  reports  of  authors  are  still  very  contradictory  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
spirilli  in  the  spleen,  the  number  of  investigations  is  still  too  small  at  present. 
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Infarcts  varying  greatly  in  size,  montly  below  the  surface,  occaBionally 
ly  situated.  They  are  identical  with  embolic  Bpleoic  infarcts  but,  accord- 
[o  the  investigations  at  our  disposal,  they  can  hardly  be  referred  to  arterial 
re.  but  in  the  veins  of  exit,  thrombi  are  constantly  found,  which  are 
probably  in  causal  relation  to  those  infarcts,  Regarding  the  causes  of  these 
tbroniboBes,  the  views  still  differ,  partly  they  are  referred  to  compression  of 
the  veins  by  the  previously  described  foci,  partly  to  a  swelling,  desquamation 
,ncl  fatty  degeneration  of  the  vascular  endothelium  which  is  found  in  relapsing 
fever  in  the  entire  blood  vessel  system  being  most  pronounced,  however,  in  the 
•pleen,  and  more  developed  in  the  veins  than  in  the  arteries.  The  termination 
of  those  infarcts  is  partly  by  resorption  and  scar  formation,  partly  puriform 
•oftening  and  dissociated  suppuration,  finding  its  way  either  into  the  peri- 
tooeum  or  Into  neighboring  organs. 

Very  commonly,  a  perisplenitis  forms,  in  connection  with  these  changes, 
causing  adhesions  between  the  spleen  and  neighboring  organs. 

Similar  alterations  to  those  in  the  spleen  are  also  shown  in  the  bone 
marrow,  only  here  diffuse  changes  prevail.  They  give  rise  to  a  transformation 
of  the  fatty  lisnue  of  the  tubular  bones  into  re<i  marrow,  by  proliferation  of  the 
osJScnuG  medullary  elements,  and  filling  and  dilatation  of  the  vascular  spaces. 
Frequently  from  the  red  basement,  white  striie  and  lines  are  noted,  due  to  a 
tatty  di^eneration  of  the  vessels.  Besides  these  diffuse  changes,  although  more 
rarely,  focal  processes  are  present,  which  are  very  similar  to  those  described  in 
the  epleeu  and  which  go  through  the  same  retrogressive  changes. 

It  is  still  questionable  whether  the  changes  in  the  bone  marrow  are  the 
same  as  in  the  spleen.  Metschnikoff  denii'S  this  and  maintains  that  the  spirilli 
enter  the  spleen  exclusively.  His  assumption,  however,  requires  new  verifica- 
tion with  the  staining  methods,  that  have  been  improved  in  the  meantime. 

The  liver  is  also  commonly  enlarged ;  this  enlargement  depends  principally 
upon  a  hyperemia  wbich  is  in  connection  with  a  dilatation  of  the  intralobular 
capillaries,  which  increases  during  the  attacks  and  diminishes  during  the 
period  of  apyrexia.  Besides  cloudy  swelling,  the  liver  cells  show  no  changes; 
it  has  not  yet  been  determined  definitely,  in  how  far  an  increase  of  the  inter- 
lobular connective  tissue  by  round-cell  infiltration  occurs,  this  ia  frequently 
present  and  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  infectious  process  or  to  alcoholism 
which  frequently  complicates  the  disease.  Now  and  then,  although  seldom, 
similar  infarcts  to  those  in  the  spleen  are  noted  in  the  liver. 

The  muscles,  in  general,  show  no  characteristic  changes.  Fatty  degenera- 
tion and  increase  of  the  muscle  nuclei,  and  wa.iy  degeneration  of  the  muscles 
occur,  even  though  more  rarely  than  in  the  other  typhoid  diseases.  The  heart 
muscle  is  often  conspicuously  flaccid,  friahle,  and  fatty. 

At  the  autopsy,  in  the  blood  of  patients  dying  during  an  attack  of  relapsing 
fever,  the  spirilli  have  been  demonstrated  after  overcoming  some  difficulties; 
their  presence  was  already  certain  before  this  proof  from  the  very  frequent 
infections  which  arise  from  autopsies  in  which  an  injury  has  taken  place. 

The  other  anatomical  changes  will  he  mentioned  in  describing  the  compli- 
catiom.     Of  these  two  are  especially  frequent  aad  important. 

First,  the  pulmonary  infhmmations.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  fibrinous 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  complication  of  relapsing 
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fever,  it  occurs  very  much  more  frequently  in  the  period  of  apyrexia,  and 
naturally  changes  the  fever  course  of  relapsing  fever  to  a  marked  degree. 
Beginning  usually  with  a  chill,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  fatal ;  in  the  cases 
which  run  a  favorable  course,  the  termination  is  by  crisis  if  it  occurs  during 
the  apyrexia.  The  fever  type  is  still  more  altered  if  the  pneumonia  sets  in 
during  the  course  of  the  attack.  In  the  sputum  which  is  usually  typically 
pneumonic,  the  rusty  sputum,  spirilli  have  been  demonstrated.  This  pneumo- 
nia of  relapsing  fever  differs  in  no  way  anatomically  from  the  ordinary  form ; 
bacteriologic  investigations  are  not  at  hand,  but  it  may  be  assumed,  in  fact, 
that  they  are  due  to  a  mixed  infection  with  pneumococci. 

Less  frequent  are  bronchopneumonias,  which  are  connected  with  the 
catarrhal  process  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  which  is  not  so  fre- 
quent in  relapsing  fever  as  in  the  other  typhoid  diseases. 

Pleurisies,  serous  and  hemorrhagic,  have  also  here  and  there  been  observed, 
empyema  is  always  in  connection  with  a  purulent  splenic  infarct 

The  other  important  complication  is  jaundice.  This  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  relapsing  fever  than  in  other  acute  infectious  diseases  excepting 
yellow  fever.  The  frequency  varies  in  different  epidemics,  those  having  been 
observed  in  which  the  number  of  cases  showing  jaundice  amounted  to  40  per 
cent,  whereas  in  other  epidemics  this  complication  was  only  noted  in  3  per 
cent.  The  intensity  of  jaundice,  and  especially  its  effect  upon  the  general  con- 
dition also  varies  in  different  epidemics.  Occasionally  it  is  without  any  influ- 
ence upon  tlie  course  of  the  disease.  In  these  cases  jaundice  appears  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  attack,  increases  in  intensity,  and  disappears  gradually  in 
the  intorval,  as  a  rule,  without  reappearing  in  the  relapse.  The  latter  condi- 
tion, however,  also  sometimes  occurs,  and  also  the  first  attack  may  arise  with- 
out jaundice,  the  second  attack  showing  it  in  its  course.  The  degree  of  the 
icteric  discoloration  may  be  very  insignificant,  but  may  also  become  relatively 
intense.  Besides  discoloration  of  the  skin,  bilirubinuria,  slowing  of  the  pulse, 
and  itching  of  the  skin  have  been  observed.  The  stools  are  occasionally  en- 
tirely decolorized,  sometimes  containing  bile,  and  occasionally  there  is  bile- 
tinged  vomiting.  The  course  of  the  disease,  its  crisis,  the  apyrexia,  and  the 
relapses  are  not  intluenced  by  this  complication.  In  the  first  epidemic  that  I 
observed  most  of  the  cases  with  jaundice  showed  this  character. 

In  other  epidemics — and  this  appears  to  be  the  more  frequent  condition — 
jaundice,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  a  very  serious  complication,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  severest  septic  and  cholemic  }>henoniena.  The  symptoms  are  very  severe 
from  the  onset,  the  cephalal^ria  can  scarcely  lx»  endured,  the  conjunctivae  are 
injected,  the  mind  somewhat  influenced,  the  tongue  dry  and  fissured;  severe 
vomiting  is  present,  diarrhea  often  showing  a  dysenteric  character,  and 
nephritic  symptoms  setting  in.  After  the  aj>pea ranee  of  the  jaundice,  at  about 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day,  the  apathy  and  j)rostration  increase,  and  delirium 
and  somnolence  appear.  Critical  defervescence  doc^s  not  occur,  at  most  a  slight, 
rapidly  passing  remission  in  the  fever  is  noted.  With  a  complete  development 
of  the  typhoid  symptom-complex  the  patient  })erishes,  frequently  after  a  pneu- 
monia has  been  superadded  or  hemorrha<res  of  all  kinds,  cutaneous  as  well  as 
mucous  membrane  hemorrhages,  have  complicated  i\\o  clinical  picture.  If  the 
disease  terminates  in  recovery,  the  disappearance  of  these  symptoms  is  very 
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slow,  and  convalescence  is  very  protracted.  At  the  autopsy  of  such  cases,  there 
are  found,  besides  the  previously  described  changes  of  relapsing  fever,  the  phe- 
nomena of  jaundice.  The  liver  is  still  more  swollen,  icteric,  the  enlarged 
bilian'  passages  are  patulous,  in  the  small  bile  channels  swelling  and  cloudy 
granulation  of  the  epithelium  are  noted.  Besides  these,  there  are  found 
necrotic  processes  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  intestine, 
ulcers  of  the  larynx,  with  perichondrial  lesions,  inflammations  of  the  lungs, 
pulmonary  gangrene,  nephritis,  in  brief,  changes  similar  to  those  found  in 
autopsies  from  typhus  fever  cases. 

The  name  of  bilious  typhoid  has  been  given  to  these  severe  cases  of  icterus, 
and  their  connection  with  relapsing  fever  was  disputed  for  a  long  time. 
Griesinger,  who  had  observed  these  cases  in  Egypt,  gave  the  disease  this  name 
and  designated  the  cases  as  relapsing  fever  occurring  simultaneously  with 
jaundice;  but  this  was  greatly  disputed.  The  decision  appeared  to  be  easy  as 
soon  as  a  certain  method  of  recognizing  the  spirilli  of  relapsing  fever  was 
attained. 

In  fact,  spirilli  have  been  demonstrated  in  these  cases,  and  the  test  by 
inoculation  of  the  blood  of  these  cases  has  proven  positive.  Moczutkowski  did 
not  hesitate  to  inoculate  human  beings  with  the  blood  of  such  cases,  and  in 
this  manner  produced  the  usual  form  of  relapsing  fever  without  jaundice. 
With  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  similarity  of  these  affections  with 
relapsing  fever,  and  yet  the  case  is  not  so  plain. 

Doubt  has  arisen  whether  the  cases  observed  by  Griesinger  in  Cairo,  and 
described  by  him  as  bilious  typhoid,  were  really  cases  of  relapsing  fever. 
Kartulis  *  has  described  a  disease  which  has  existed  endemically  in  Egypt,  and 
especially  in  Alexandria  for  twenty  years  and  which  he  identified  with  the 
bilious  typhoid  of  Griesinger;  in  this  disease,  spirilli  could  never  be  demon- 
tftrated  in  the  blood;  unquestionably  it  is  identical  with  typhus  icterodes,  an 
endemic  disease  of  Smyrna,  of  which  Griesinger  already  assumed  that  it  was 
identical  with  his  bilious  typhoid.  The  spirilli  of  relapsing  fever  are  also 
al)sent  in  this  disease,  as  Diamantopulos  ^  has  demonstrated.  Both  diseases 
have,  in  fact,  great  similarity,  both  symptomatologically  and  epidemiologically, 
with  the  bilious  typhoid  of  Griesinger.  •  They  differ  from  relapsing  fever  also 
in  that  there  are  no  facts  which  favor  their  contagiousness.  This  is  also 
emphasized  by  Griesinger  regarding  his  bilious  typhoids:  "Regarding  the 
question  of  contagiousness,  I  must  expressly  declare  that  in  my  circle  of 
observation  no  single  fact  arose  which  in  the  slightest  degree  favored  conta- 
pon;  th<*  patients  were  never  isolated  in  the  hospital,  no  other  patients  in 
the  wards  in  which  they  were  lying,  none  of  the  nurses,  none  of  the  students, 
none  of  the  physicians,  who  examined  the  patients  daily  without  taking  pre- 
lautions  and  who  held  autopsies  upon  the  cadavers,  showed  the  faintest  sign 
of  the  disease."  •  With  all  this,  some  weighty  differences  may  be  noted,  to 
which  Kartulis  has  called  attention.  The  disease  described  by  him  is  unknown 
in  Cairo  where  Griesinger  made  his  observations,  it  exists  in  Alexandria,  as 
nlm  in  Smyrna,  where  typhus  icterodes  occur  during  high  summer,  whereas 

1  IVutHche  med.  Wochenachr.,  1888,  Nr.  14. 

s  iHatnantopuloB,  Ueber  den  Typhus  icterodes  von  Smyrna.    Wien  und  Tjoipzi^.  1888. 

s  Qri€9%ngert  Getammelte  Abhandlungen,  ii,  p.  551. 
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Griesinger  observed  the  greatest  number  of  bis  cases  in  spring  and  in  early 
summer.  The  most  important  among  the  anatomical  differences  is  that 
the  changes  in  the  spleen,  which  Griesinger  described,  are  absent  in  the 
patients  of  Kartulis,  and  also  in  those  affected  by  typhus  icterodes.  But  the 
description  of  the  spleen  which  Griesinger  gives,  corresponds  completely  to  the 
findings  in  the  spleen  in  relapsing  fever,  and  we  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  due  to  cases  of  relapsing  fever  with  jaundice.  The  intuitive 
acuity  of  Griesinger,  in  which  he  recognized  the  cases  which  varied  so  greatly 
from  relapsing  fever  as  belonging  to  this  affection,  is  remarkable.  Naturally, 
it  remains  questionable  whether  all  cases  which  Griesinger  has  counted  as 
bilious  typhoid  have  been  cases  of  relapsing  fever.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be 
best  to  drop  the  name  bilious  typhoid  altogether,  to  designate  the  cases  repre- 
sented by  spirilli  as  cases  of  relapsing  fever  with  jaundice,  but  to  count  the 
cases  of  Kartulis  as  typhus  icterodes.  With  this,  it  must  be  made  doubtful 
how  many  of  the  observations  of  Griesinger  belong  to  the  latter  disease. 

Further,  a  frequent  complication  of  relapsing  fever  is  the  renal  inflam- 
motion.  Slight  damage  of  the  renal  substance  and  mild  albuminuria,  due  to 
this  cause,  with  a  few  hyaline  casts,  and  renal  epithelia,  are  quite  without  im- 
portance. Albuminuria  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  attack  and  disappears  after 
profuse  diuresis  in  the  period  of  intermission.  More  rarely,  but  nevertheless, 
in  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases,  a  severe  nephritis,  frequently  of  a 
hemorrhagic  character,  occurs.  In  the  latter  cases  spirilli  have  been  found  in 
the  hemorrhagic  urine.  The  nephritic  disturbances  improve  during  the  inter- 
mission, without  disappearing  completely,  to  become  exacerbated  in  the  relapse. 
The  complication  is  a  very  serious  one,  now  and  then  patients  succumb  show- 
ing uremic  phenomena.  More  or  less  marked  dropsy  has  also  been  observed 
in  the  nephritis  of  relapsing  fever.  The  anatomical  examination  of  the  en- 
larged and  pale  kidney  shows  changes  in  the  glomerular  and  of  the  capsular 
epithelium,  as  well  as  cloudy  swelling  of  the  epithelia  of  the  convoluted  tubules. 
If  the  cases  terminate  in  recovery,  the  nephritic  symptoms  improve  only 
provided  the  acute  nephritis  was  not  the  recrudescence  of  a  previously  existing 
chronic  one. 

Very  often  an  intestinal  catarrh  with  diarrheic  discharges  exists  during  the 
disease;  in  severe  cases  it  is  not  infrequently  hemorrhagic  and  mucoid  in 
character.  In  a  lethal  termination  the  previously  mentioned  necrotic  changes 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  are  found.  This  is  not  a  complication 
with  true  dysentery.  In  general,  complications  of  relapsing  fever  with  other 
infectious  diseases  are  very  unusual.  It  has  been  much  maintained  that,  not 
rarely,  relapsing  fever  and  remittent  fever  occur  simultaneously  in  the  same 
j)atient.  It  appears  very  questionable  to  me  that  these  cases  were  true  malaria. 
In  any  of  them  this  assumption  requires  proof  by  the  investigation  of  the 
blood  of  sucli  cases  for  malarial  parasites. 

Mixed  infections  with  pyogenic  organisms  are  not  so  common  in  relapsing 
fever  as  in  the  other  typlioid  diseases;  especially  are  abscesses,  furunculoses 
and  bcKl-sorcs  much  less  frequent.  I  have  already  spoken  of  splenic  abscesses, 
which  by  rupture  may  ^rive  rise  to  purulent  splenitis  or  left-sided  pleurisy;  now 
and  then  renal  ahseesscs  liave  be(*n  observed  at  the  autopsy. 

Purulent  parotitis  and  purulent  otitis  media  are  not  rare>  also  pyemic 
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•al  infection,  with  puriform,  decomposing  veuouE  thromboBis.  have  been 
Ted,  None  o(  these  suppurative  processes  have  been  examined  bacterio- 
tlly. 
A  rare,  but  very  characteristic  complication  of  relapsing  fever  is  a 
phlegmonous  inflammiilion  of  the  tongue,  with  a  high  degree  of  painful  swell- 
injf  of  the  same,  and  fever  which  occurs  during  the  intermiasion ;  usually  its 
tertnination  has  been  fatal ;  in  the  cases  that  have  recovered,  nothing  has  been 
reported  of  a  discharge  of  pus. 

Also,  in  the  intermission,  in  some  epidemics,  quite  frequently  febrile, 
wmlti/iU,  artfiritic  etilargrments  have  been  observed  which  had  the  eharacteris- 
'tics  of  rheumatism  and  improved  after  a  short  time  by  the  use  of  the  salicy- 
lates. Among  the  eequels  of  relapsing  fever,  the  most  frequent  is  an  irido- 
choroiditis,  usually  of  a  serous  nature.  By  producing  opacity  of  the  lens,  it 
leads  to  disturbances  of  sight  and  gives  rise  to  severe  pain  but  usually  heals 
iMMnpletely, 

•Xeuritic  affections  partly  in  connection  with  paralysis,  partly  going  hand 
in  hand  with  severe  pain.^,  have  been  observed  as  Be([uela  in  some  epidemics. 
Not  rarely  benign  phlebitis  has  been  observed  after  the  disease  has  run  its 
course, 

ttHiereas  in  other  typhoid  diseases,  especially  in  typhus  fever,  pregnancy  is 
not  usually  interfered  with,  relapsing  fever  almost  regularly  leads  to  an  in- 
terruption of  the  same.  This  interruption  always  occurs  during  the  attack, 
moat  usually  during  the  first  attack.  The  cause  of  this  is  most  probably  the 
d<.'iith  of  the  fetus  from  infection  by  the  spirilli  of  relapsing  fever.  The  latter 
have  boen  repeatedly  found  in  the  blood  of  the  fetus. 
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On  account  of  the  contagiousness  of  typhus  fever,  an  early  diagnosis  is  of 
extraordinary  importance,  but  this  may  be  exceedingly  ditficult.  In  the  pro- 
dromal stage,  the  recognition  of  the  disease  is  hardly  possible,  as  the  initial 
Bymptoms  are  not  characteristic  enough,  by  far  not  as  characteristic  as  in 
tnttslee,  scarlatina,  variola,  etc.  Only  in  an  existing  epidemic  will  the 
prodromal  stage  of  the  disease  be  recognized  with  a  certain  degree  of  proba- 
bilitr,  especially  if  the  possibiiity  of  contagion  allows  us  to  draw  conclusions 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Regarding  the  first  cases,  only  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  allows  us 
to  recognize  the  disease;  as  in  all  other  acute  exanthemata,  so  also  in  tj-phus 
fever,  of  all  the  symptoms  the  eniption  is  the  only  one  which  characterizes 
the  disease;  but  not  as  characteristic  as  in  the  case  .of  measles,  scarlatina,  or 
variola.  It  is  by  no  means  a  positive  sign  for  the  diagnosis,  and  frequently 
gives  rise  to  dilficulties.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  esanthem  is  more 
frequently  ateent  than  in  the  previously  mentioned  diseases,  even  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  exists,  its  recognition  is  not  always  easy ;  upon  its  appear- 
ance it  is  usually  very  pale,  and  particularly  in  the  first  cases,  in  which  the 
skin  is  markedly  implicated,  it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  In  such  cases  it  is 
said  to  be  possible  t^  make  the  eruption  more  distinct  by  hot  hatha. 
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But  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  eruption  is  visible,  its  recognition 
is  by  no  means  always  easy.  It  is  characteristic  where  it  is  well  developed; 
it  can  always  be  easily  differentiated  from  measles  on  account  of  the  pallor 
and  the  less  marked  implication  of  the  face,  from  enteric  fever  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  arises,  its  great  profusion,  the  amount  of  the  eruption 
upon  the  extremities,  and  the  petechial  transformation.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  the  decision  in  individual  cases  is  not  always  easy  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  differentiation  between  typhus  fever  and  enteric  fever  has  always 
given  rise  to  great  difficulty  among  physicians. 

The  difficulty  of  differentiation  in  the  later  stages  is  also  great.  A 
comatose  typhus  fever  patient,  with  an  eruption  but  little  characteristic 
and  scarcely  noticeable,  looks  very  much  like  a  severe  case  of  enteric  fever 
and,  in  fact,  formerly  the  differential  diagnosis  depended  principally  upon 
this  point.  I  say  formerly,  for  just  this  differentiation  has  now  become 
easy,  since  we  possess  in  the  Widal  reaction  a  means  which  but  rarely  fails 
us  in  the  recognition  of  enteric  fever.  The  differentiation  of  typhus  fever 
from  severe  pyemic  affection,  from  malignant  pneumonias,  from  inflamma- 
tions of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  may  give  rise  to  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  describe  the  points  of  support  to  which  we 
must  adhere  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  I  should  have  to  describe  the  symp- 
tom-picture of  all  of  these  diseases.  The  older  physicians  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  specific  typhus  fever  odor  in  the  recognition  of  the  disease,  but  of 
this  it  is  now  maintained  that  it  is  not  specific  and  that  its  existence  is  doubt- 
ful in  patients  that  are  kept  clean. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF   RELAPSING  FEVER 

We  stand  upon  a  much  more  certain  basis  in  the  recognition  of  relaps- 
ing fever  in  all  instances  in  which  an  etiological  diagnosis  is  possible.  The 
proof  of  spirilli  in  the  blood  during  an  attack  is  decisive.  Naturally,  so 
long  as  the  epidemic  is  not  expected,  the  examination  of  the  blood  is  easily 
omitted.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  feared  in  hospitals,  in  which  now  every 
severe  infectious  disease  requires  the  examination  of  the  blood,  but  this 
may  easily  occur  in  the  treatment  of  patients  in  private  practice. 

For  this  reason  the  other  view  points  in  the  recognition  of  an  infection  of 
relapsing  fever  shall  be  mentioned  again:  The  very  severe  febrile  phenomena, 
the  marked  pains  in  the  head  and  muscles,  the  rapidly  developing  enlargement 
of  thi)  splei»n  which  reaches  a  high  grade.  Further,  the  peculiar  bronzing  or 
leaden  appearance  of  the  face  is  designated  as  characteristic. 

It  is  more  difficult  if  we  are  forced  to  make  the  diagnosis  in  the  period 
of  apyrexia;  the  history  does  not  always  give  a  sufficiently  certain  founda- 
tion. Here  Loventhal  *  has  advised  employing  Gabritschewsky's  test  in  the 
diagnosis,  to  determine  the  bacteriolytic  action  of  the  blood  serum  upon 
the  spirilli  of  relapsing  fever.  This  test  has  already  been  described  by  me 
in  Gabritschewsky's  exi)(Timcnt.     For  the  utilization  of  the  method^  it  is 
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lecesaary  that  there  be  at  hand  a  patient  with  an  attack,  having  spirilli  in 
lis  blood.  Therefore,  this  test  cannot  be  utilized  in  settling  the  question 
n  the  first  eases  of  an  epidemic  According  to  Loventhal's  report,  the 
"esults  are  satisfactory. 

Loventhal  has  utilized  the  results  of  Gabritschewsky's  test  for  another 
>nrpose,  namely  for  the  definite  recognition  of  the  cure  of  the  disease,  the 
»tisfactory  solution  of  which  was  not  possible  up  to  now.  The  patient 
should  only  be  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital  when  there  is  no  longer  danger 
)f  a  relapse.  We  will  best  fulfil  this  obligation  if  we  compel  patients  to 
-emain  in  the  hospital  fourteen  days  after  the  last  crisis.  But  the  patients 
>ften  recover  so  rapidly  that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  danger  of  a  relapse 
ind  plead  to  be  discharged.  In  this  combat  between  physician  and  patient, 
:he  physician  sometimes  does,  or  must,  yield,  and  then  after  a  short  period 
Jie  discharged  patient  again  enters  the  hospital;  or  it  may  occur  that  the 
physician  has  assured  the  patient  that  he  will  have  a  relapse,  and  he  has 
therefore  remained  in  the  hospital  and  later  becomes  demented. 

This  has  given  rise  to  the  attempt  to  predict  the  attacks  with  great 
certainty.  Loventhal  ^  believes  he  has  found  a  solution  of  this  problem  in 
:he  bacteriolytic  blood  serum  during  the  period  of  apyrexia.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  in  the  intermission  this  power  gradually,  and  especially 
rapidly  before  the  appearance  of  the  relapse,  is  diminished,  whereas  it  was 
retained  for  a  long  time  after  the  last  attack.  I  do  not  wish  to  mention 
the  individual  prognostic  rules  of  Loventhal,  the  most  important  is,  that  if, 
ifter  the  seventh  day  of  apyrexia,  the  bactericidal  action  of  the  blood  serum 
yccvLTS  after  an  hour,  this  definitely  announces  a  positive  recovery. 

PROGNOSIS  OF  TYPHUS  FEVER 

The  usual  outcome  of  typhus  fever,  as  also  that  of  relapsing  fever,  is 
recovery.  The  mortality  in  the  two  diseases,  however,  is  a  very  different 
one.  The  prognosis  of  typhus  fever  is  much  more  unfavorable  than  that  of 
relapsing  fever. 

The  percentage  of  the  fatal  cases  varies  greatly  in  different  epidemics; 
[  have  already  mentioned  that  there  are  epidemics  showing  particularly 
mild  cases,  in  which  the  mortality  is  proportionately  very  low.  Still  it 
»hows  8  per  cent,  among  the  most  favorable  epidemics,  as  we  may  note, 
from  older  reports,  which,  however,  are  suspicious  because  they  originated 
in  times  in  which  the  various  forms  of  typhus  affections  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  differentiated.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  epidemics  are  not  rare  in 
irhich  one-half  of  those  attacked  die.  The  causes  of  these  differences  are 
partly  due  to  conditions  which  are  still  not  understood,  partly  the  mortality 
is  influenced  by  external  conditions,  and  especially  unfavorable  are  those 
epidemics  arising  during  times  of  war  and  famine.  The  average  mortality 
has  been  calculated  at  about  20  per  cent.  Very  marked  differences  can  fur- 
ther be  noted  if  the  mortalities  of  different  ages  are  considered  separately. 
Youthful  individuals  are  less  endangered  than  older  persons;  apart  from 

1  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschrift,  1897,  Nr.  38. 
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the  first  years  of  life,  in  which  the  mortality  is  quite  high,  np  to  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  life  about  5  per  cent  of  those  attacked  succumb  to  the  disease, 
from  the  fiftieth  year  of  life,  over  5  per  cent  Further,  of  great  importance 
for  the  diagnosis  is  the  condition  of  nutrition  of  the  affected  individual. 

Regarding  the  points  of  support  which  the  individual  symptoms  afford 
us  in  determining  the  prognosis  of  the  particular  case,  it  must  first  be 
emphasized,  that  t}'phus  fever  differs  from  the  actual  acute  exanthemata 
in  that  the  intensity  of  the  eruption  and  the  severity  of  the  affection  do  not 
run  parallel.  The  height  of  the  temperature  is  not  in  itself  an  unfavorable 
prognostic  sign,  especially  in  the  precritical  rise,  temperatures  of  107°  F. 
are  noted  in  cases  running  a  favorable  course.  A  very  high  pulse  rate  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease  is  unfavorable,  and  especially  unfavorable 
are  signs  of  cardiac  weakness,  and  a  small  intermittent  pulse,  and  particu- 
larly well-marked  cyanosis.  On  the  other  hand,  severe  cerebral  phenomena 
in  typhus  fever  are  signs  of  unfavorable  prognostic  import.  Most  of  the 
complications,  such  as  pneumonia,  nephritis,  and  parotitis,  as  well  as  the 
gangrenous  affections,  which  almost  invariably  nm  a  fatal  course,  influence 
the  prognosis  unfavorably. 


PROGNOSIS  OF  RELAPSING   FEVER 

The  mortality  in  relapsing  fever  is  much  less  than  that  in  typhus. 
The  mortality  varies  greatly  within  wide  limits  in  different  epidemics,  but 
a  higher  mortality  than  12  per  cent,  has  not  been  communicated,  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  smaller  epidemics  without  a  fatal  case,  and  larger 
ones  have  been  described  with  a  mortality  of  1  per  cent.  Of  importance  for 
the  prognosis  is  also  the  age  of  the  individual,  youthful  persons  are  less 
endangered,  and  from  the  fiftieth  year  on,  the  prognosis  becomes  quite  un- 
favorable. 

Death  is  due  either  to  collapse,  especially  during  the  crisis,  or  to  compli- 
cations. From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  particular  phenomena  of  the  disease 
influence  the  prognosis  in  the  individual  case.  The  height  of  the  tempera- 
ture is  without  importance,  as  is  also  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  during  the 
attack:  Tepiperatures  of  more  than  107°  F.,  and  pulse  frequencies  of  140, 
which  in  all  other  infectious  diseases  would  indicate  a  fatal  termination,  do 
not  have  this  serious  imj)ort  in  relapsing  fever.  On  the  other  hand,  during 
the  crisis,  the  appearance  of  which  in  other  diseases  which  terminate  criti- 
cally removes  all  anxiety,  we  must  l)e  truardod  in  our  prognosis  in  a  case 
of  relapsing  fever.  A  fall  below  03.5°  F.  in  the  temperature  is  always 
serious.  But  patients  even  recover  after  having  reached  these  low  tempera- 
ture ranges. 

Hemorrhages  during  the  crisis  are  always  serious,  particularly  the  men- 
ingeal hemorrhages,  the  clinical  picture  of  which  has  btvn  described  pre- 
viouslv,  almost  alwavs  terminate  fatally. 

Most  fatal  cases  are  due  to  complications;  pneumonia,  nephritis,  puru- 
lent inflammations  are  the  most  fret^ucnt  causes  of  death.  Of  jaundice, 
we  have  already  mentioned  how  varying  its  prognostic  import  may  be  in 
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different  epidemics.  Those  eases  designated  by  the  name  bilious  typhoid, 
being  cases  of  malignant  relapsing  fever  with  jaundice,  albuminuria, 
hemorrhagic  diathesis,  have  a  very  unfavorable  prognosis. 

PROPHYLAXIS  AlfD  THERAPY  OF   TYPHUS  FEVER 

In  such  a  severe  affection  as  typhus  fever,  in  which,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
treatment  influences  the  condition  but  very  slightly,  prophylaxis  must  play 
an  important  role.  We  have  seen  the  great  importance  of  social  unhy- 
gienic conditions  of  all  kinds  in  favoring  the  production  of  epidemics.  The 
prevention  and  removal  of  these  will  therefore  be  an  important  means  of 
prophylaxis.  The  power  which  is  given  to  physicians  by  our  laws  will  scarcely 
permit  them  to  attain  the  position  of  exerting  a  decided  influence  upon 
this  kind  of  prophylaxis,  and  we  cannot  enter  into  the  discussion  of  all  the 
ways  and  means  which  come  into  question,  as  we  do  not  desire  to  enter 
upon  the  realm  of  the  social,  political,  and  economic  problems. 

Regarding  the  prevention  of  the  importation  of  epidemics  from 
country  to  country,  from  place  to  place,  land  quarantine  at  present  bears 
a  well  merited  discredit.  This  means  has  shown  itself  as  very  ineffectual, 
even  as  harmful,  in  other  epidemic  diseases,  in  that  it  increases  the  difS- 
culty  of  the  actual  carrying  out  of  effective  measures.  This  is  not  different 
in  the  case  of  typhus  fever.  No  difficulties  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
personal  communication,  but  it  should  be  carefully  guarded,  especial  im- 
portance being  given  by  physicians  to  the  observation  of  lodging  places  of 
vagrants,  and  in  fact  all  lodging  houses  of  inferior  quality  for  travellers; 
also  regarding  the  transportation  of  clothing,  linens,  rags,  etc.,  from  in- 
fected districts,  these  being  disinfected  before  they  are  taken  from  such 
places.  These  measures  are  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  fact  that  we 
rarely  learn  of  the  existence  of  typhus  fever  epidemics  upon  our  borders. 
The  existence  of  great  pests  such  as  cholera,  cannot  be  disguised  for  a  long 
time,  whereas  typhus  fever,  the  spread  of  which  is  limited,  does  not  have 
general  attention  drawn  to  it  to  the  same  degree.  It  frequently  occurs  that 
I  note  in  neighboring  States,  on  the  other  side  of  our  eastern  borders, 
typhus  fever  epidemics  of  which  nothing  is  known  upon  our  side  of  the 
boundary.  If  the  importation  has  occurred,  the  hindrance  and  distribu- 
tion«  even  the  early  diagnosis,  and  the  most  careful  isolation  of  the  sus- 
pt^cted  individual,  with  disinfection  of  his  effects,  of  the  dwellings  and 
n)oms  in  which  the  disease  has  taken  place,  the  isolation  of  all  of  those 
that  have  been  exposed  to  contagion  and  the  disinfection  of  their  effects 
must  at  once  be  resorted  to.  We  saw  in  this  city  a  few  years  ago  that  in 
this  manner  it  is  possible  to  limit  the  distribution  of  the  disease,  and  to 
prevent  the  development  of  an  epidemic. 

Even  in  an  existing  epidemic  these  preventive  measures,  in  a  some- 
what modified  sense,  are  to  be  employed  in  limiting  the  distribution  of 
the  disease.  Individual  views  are  still  too  strong  at  the  present  time  to 
compel  each  case  to  be  treated  in  the  hospital,  but  this  course  should  be 
itrictly  adhered  to  in  every  case  in  which  complete  isolation,  and  especially 
a  thorough  disinfection  of  all  belongings  of  the  patient,  is  impossible.  The 
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family,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  necessary  in  the  nursing  of  the  patient, 
are  to  be  kept  away  from  the  sick,  and  must  be  quarantined  from  the  out- 
side world  for  at  least  two  weeks. 

To  prevent  the  spread  in  hospitals,  even  there  a  strict  isolation  must 
be  carried  out.  Most  valuable  in  larger  epidemics  is  the  erection  of  impro- 
vised typhus  fever  hospitals,  which,  of  course,  dare  not  take  in  the  different 
typhoid  affections,  such  as  cases  of  relapsing  fever  and  enteric  fever  which 
often  occur  simultaneously  during  the  same  epidemic.  Only  those  cases  of 
which  the  diagnosis  is  absolutely  certain  should  be  placed  in  these  typhus 
fever  hospitals.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make  it  possible  to  isolate  the 
patients,  even  in  the  early  stages,  divisions  are  to  be  instituted  in  the  hospi- 
tal, in  which  doubtful  cases  are  to  be  admitted.  As  soon  as  the  diagnosis 
of  typhus  fever  has  become  certain  the  patients  are  taken  from  there  and 
placed  in  the  typhus  fever  division,  those  in  whom  it  is  shown  that  typhus 
fever  is  not  present  must  be  kept  in  a  quarantine  division  fourteen  days 
longer. 

To  prevent  danger  of  infection  among  the  physicians  and  nurses,  only 
immunes  are  to  be  employed  in  these  departments.  In  countries  in  which 
typhus  fever  is  endemic  this  can  be  accomplished  without  difficulty,  in 
other  countries  it  would  be  impossible.  I  have  already  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  contagion  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in  impure  air,  it  has 
also  been  shown  that  the  better  the  sick-room  is  ventilated,  the  less  the 
danger  of  infection.  In  summer  the  patients  are  best  treated  in  the  open  air, 
in  winter  with  the  windows  open,  the  low  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air  not  only  does  not  injure  the  patient  but  even  favorably  influences  his 
condition.  Eight  years  ago,  in  a  circumscribed  epidemic  managed  in  this 
manner,  there  was  no  contagion  among  the  nurses  and  physicians  in  our  hos- 
pital, although  the  hygienic  conditions  were  by  no  means  of  the  best. 

PROPHYLAXIS  OF   RELAPSING  FEVER 

In  the  prophylaxis  of  relapsing  fever  the  same  measures  which  have  been 
described  for  typhus  fever  are  indicated.  Witli  the  slower  spread  from  case 
to  case,  the  distribution  of  the  disease  can  he  easily  ch(K;ked  by  an  early  recog- 
nition of  the  affection.  With  respect  to  th(»  iinportance  which  vermin  of  all 
kinds  have  in  the  distribution  of  the  disease,  tlie  disinfection  of  beds,  clothes, 
linen,  etc.,  will  play  an  esj)ecially  inijmrtant  role.  It  is  even  possible  that  in  a 
very  careful  disinfection  of  the  efTiK-ts.  in  a  cl(»an  hospital,  the  danger  of  trans- 
mission may  be  diminished  to  almost  nothing,  so  that  isolation  of  patients 
under  these  conditions  appears  to  he  superfluous.  In  fact,  formerly,  although 
a  sufficient  disinfection  was  not  then  possible,  the  relapsing  fever  cases  were 
often  not  isolated ;  as  an  assistant  physician.  1  had  to  act  under  these  condi- 
tions without  liospital  infection  being  j)articiilarly  freciuent  and  compelling  us 
to  abandon  this  system.  In  a  second  epidemic  (K)ntagion  was,  however,  much 
more  frequent  and  I  would  not  now  regard  it  as  wise  not  to  isolate  the  patients, 
even  if  it  were  definitely  proven  that  the  transmission  of  relapsing  fever  only 
occurs  by  parasites,  as  the  comj)lete  annihilation  of  these  vermin,  especially  of 
fleas,  cannot  be  counted  upon  with  certainly  in  all  cases. 
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But  little  that  is  positive  can  be  said  of  the  actual  treatment  of  typhus 
fver.  It  is  generally  admitted  to-day  that  it  is  not  possible,  with  the 
eans  and  remedies  at  our  command,  to  actively  influence  the  course  of  typhus 
•ver,  to  bring  about  the  crisis,  or  to  abort  the  disease.  Between  the  period 
iring  which  illusions  were  maintained  in  this  respect  and  the  present  time, 

long  period  of  resignation  has  existed.  Nowadays  some  results  have  been 
;tained  in  analogous  affections,  so  that  this  object  is  looked  upon  somewhat 
lore  hopefully,  but  in  typhus  fever,  at  present,  there  are  no  points  of  support 
hich  might  indicate  a  specific  treatment.  The  case  is  different  in  relapsing 
ver,  here  again  it  was  Gabritschewsky  *  who,  upon  the  basis  of  his  discovery 

the  bacteriolytic  properties  of  the  blood  serum  of  relapsing  fever  patients 
id  upon  the  basis  of  the  connection  in  which  he  regarded  these  properties  with 
le  cure  of  the  disease,  proposed  to  attempt  a  specific  mode  of  treatment.  He 
ret  showed  that  in  animals  also  that  are  refractory  to  inoculation  of  relapsing 
'ver,  spirilli  bacteriolytic  bodies  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  serum  after 
ibcutaneous  and  intravenous  injection  of  blood  containing  spirilli.  After 
?peated  injections  of  this  kind  in  horses,  which  were  followed  by  a  febrile 
?action  without  the  appearance  of  spirilli  in  the  blood,  he  obtained  a  blood 
»rum  having  quite  high  bacteriolytic  values.  He  made  a  sero-therapeutic 
jst  in  an  infected  monkey  and,  in  fact,  the  course  of  the  affection  in  this  case 
ppeared  to  be  favorably  influenced.  One  year  later  Loventhal  *  communicated 
be  results  of  extensive  tests  in  human  beings.  The  prevention  of  the  relapse, 
rhile  the  bacteriolytic  power  declined  during  the  pyrexia,  was  to  be  prevented 
y  injection  of  the  serum  into  the  blood,  and  for  this  purpose  the  serum  of 
lorses,  which  were  prepared  in  the  previously  described  manner,  after  the 
bird  (lay  of  apyrexia  was  injected  two  to  three  times.  The  amount  injected 
ras  not  always  the  same,  as  the  serum  of  the  horses  at  his  disposal  showed  a 
arying  bacteriolytic  action.  Of  those  so  treated,  one  died,  certainly,  however, 
lot  as  the  result  of  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  well-known  conse- 
|uenci»s  of  the  injection  of  serum  which  occur  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria 
—febrile  eruptions,  arthritic  inflammations,  albuminuria — were  quite  fre- 
|uently  obser^'ed.  The  result  was,  in  fact,  very  conspicuous,  47  per  cent,  of 
hoee  treated  showed  no  relapse,  whereas  the  highest  percentage  of  relapsing 
ever  sine  recursu  observed  up  to  that  time  amounted  to  25  per  cent.  That 
hese  results  did  not  depend  upon  the  pt»culiarity  of  the  epidemic  is  shown 
»y  comparison  with  those  not  treated  in  this  manner,  in  which  only  12.8  per 
ent-  escaped  the  relapse.  At  all  events,  this  is  a  very  remarkable  result,  which 
>f  course  requires  further  investigations.  Should  these  prove  favorable,  it  will 
mdoubtedly  seem  to  afford  a  method  of  obtaining  a  high-grade  serum,  and 
o  build  up  the  estimation  of  its  value  so  that  the  j)roces8  may  become  prac- 
ical.  Apart  from  this  still  insufficiently  developed  and  uncertain  method  of 
reatment  in  the  case  of  relapsing  fever  as  well  as  in  typhus  fever,  the  treat- 
nent  is  purely  symptomatic  and  dietetic.  Regarding  the  former  affection,  in 
uch  a  severe  febrile  disease  there  must  be  primarily  considered  the  question 

I  Loc.  cit.  'Deutsche  ined.  Wochenscb'*.,  1898,  Nr.  43  u.  44. 
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of  reduction  of  temperature.  The  value  of  drug  antipyretics  is  very  slight  at 
present,  and  antifebrile  measures  will  only  be  employed  here  and  there,  and 
then  less  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  temperature,  than  to  quiet  very 
irritable  patients.  More  valuable  in  the  treatment  are  agents  which  withdraw 
heat,  especially  cold  baths.  The  older  physicians  among  us  that  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  noting  how  greatly  the  results  in  the  treatment  of  enteric  fever 
have  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  hydrotherapy,  will  with  difficulty 
be  convinced  that  all  this  was  only  a  matter  of  personal  delusion.  It  is  true, 
in  the  case  of  typhus  fever,  cold  baths  act  less  obviously  than  in  the  case  of 
enteric  fever.  The  only  large  epidemic  of  typhus  fever  that  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  occurred  during  the  period  when  we  were  sanguine  over  the 
new  method  of  treatment  of  enteric  fever,  and  I  still  remember  the  disappoint- 
ment which  this  method  gave  rise  to  in  its  application  in  typhus  fever.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  could  not  succeed  in  reducing  the  continuous 
temperature  of  typhus  fever  by  the  withdrawal  of  heat,  and  even  the  cerebral 
phenomena  were  much  less  reduced  than  in  the  case  of  enteric  fever. 

In  other  epidemics  this  appears  to  have  been  different  and,  for  this  reason, 
it  will  still  be  well  not  to  abandon  this  method  of  treatment.  Naturally,  the 
baths  arc  to  be  used  moderately  cold — 68**  F.-??**  F.,  not  in  a  forced  manner — 
sufficient  rest  should  be  given  the  patient  between  the  baths  and  these  should 
be  given  at  a  higher  temperature  if  their  application  does  not  bring  about  a 
quieting  influence  upon  the  nervous  phenomena.  Apart  from  the  action,  which 
is  usually  attributed  to  the  baths,  they  present  such  great  advantages  to  the 
patient  by  tlie  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin  and  the  prevention  of  bed-sores,  and 
by  bringing  about  deeper  inspirations  and  the  prevention  of  atelectasis,  that 
for  these  reasons  alone  they  should  not  be  omitted.  In  their  use,  however, 
the  condition  of  the  heart  must  always  be  regarded.  In  cases  of  threatening 
collapse  due  to  cardiac  asthenia  they  should  be  omitted. 

Artiong  the  hydriatic  procedures  belong  also  cold  affusions,  which  are  used 
as  a  valuable  method  of  stimulation  in  conditions  of  deep  depression  of 
the  cerebral  functions.  I  must  admit  that  the  older  I  become  the  less  I 
employ  this  method,  as  I  have  never  seen  greater  effect  from  it  than  a  very 
rapid,  transitory  flaring  up  of  the  powers  of  life.  Very  grateful  to  the 
patient  and  for  this  reason  advisable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  permanent 
cooling  of  the  head  by  an  ice-bag  or  similar  apparatus,  this  at  least  diminishes 
the  very  tormenting  headache. 

The  second  important  indication  is  the  treatment  of  the  cardiac  weak- 
ness which  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced  during  the  second  week;  this 
requires  the  use  of  stimulants.  The  permanent  employment  of  alcohol  is  now 
generally  omitted,  as  being  valueless.  Alcohol  is  only  permanently  given  if 
the  patients  are  accustomed  to  its  use  and,  naturally,  at  present  this  is  the 
case  with  the  majority  of  all  tyj)hus  fever  patients.  Alcohol,  however,  is  a 
very  valuable  stimulant  and,  as  such,  is  in  general  use  in  cardiac  asthenia  and 
threatening  collapse:  other  stimulants  next  to  it  in  value  are  camphor,  musk, 
caffein,  etc.  If  in  such  conditions,  the  body  temperature  falls,  the  application 
of  external  heat  bv  the  use  of  hot  bottles,  etc.,  is  indicatcMl. 

In  relapsing  fever  tlie  employment  of  antipyretic  methods  is  still  less 
indicated;  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  febrile  temperature  can  only 
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be  influenced  with  difficulty,  the  febrile  epoch  is  brief,  its  influence  upon  the 
cerebral  functions  is  much  less  developed  and  is  more  rapid  and  transitory. 
The  important  point  of  the  symptomatic  treatment  is  the  guarding  of  the  crisis 
and  the  threatening  collapse  which  occurs  during  this  period.  The  low 
ranges  reached  by  the  temperature  during  the  crisis  are  combated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  warm  drinks,  and  stimulants,  the  dose  being  according  to  the 
indication. 

It  would  be  a  great  gain  if  it  were  possible  to  combat  the  danger  which  is 
caused  by  the  complication  of  relapsing  fever  with  jaundice.  Unfortunately 
this  is  not  possible.  Griesinger  believed  he  had  found  an  active  remedy  in 
quinin,  although  in  fact  this  has  not  proven  to  be  the  case.  On  the  other 
band,  calomel  r^ommended  for  this  purpose  has  also  been  found  to  be  with- 
out influence.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  treatment  which 
recommends  itself  to  the  requirements;  we  must  do  what  we  can^  but  this, 
unfortunately,  is  very,  very  little.  Regarding  the  dietetic  hygienic  treatment, 
not  much  can  be  said.  In  typhus  fever,  care  must  be  taken  in  placing  the 
patient  in  bed,  in  moving  him  about  from  time  to  time,  also  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care  must  be  observed  in  keeping  the  bed  and  the  body  of  the  patient 
clean,  in  order  to  prevent  bed-sores.  In  relapsing  fever,  these  only  arise  in  the 
very  severe  complicated  cases. 

In  regard  to  diet,  in  cases  in  which  disease  of  the  intestinal  canal  is 
absent,  we  need  not  be  as  strict  as  in  the  case  of  enteric  fever ;  the  nourishment 
should  be  fluid  during  the  time  of  fever  as  the  patients  reject  solid  food.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  small  amounts  of  pappy  and  solid  food,  rice,  grits,  even 
some  meat  may  be  allowed.  It  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  give  the 
patients  large  quantities  of  fluid,  not  only  to  satisfy  the  .requirements  of  the 
semicomatose  patients,  but  to  see  to  it  that,  regjilarly,  quantities  of  fluid  are 
administered  to  him  without  his  request.  This  copious  flooding  of  the  body, 
which  has  shown  itself  as  valuable  in  enteric  fever,  is  also  of  value  in  typhus 
fever  and  relapsing  fever.  Apart  from  other  more  theoretical  view-points — 
the  increased  excretion  of  toxins — which  may  even  be  questionable,  the 
copious  flooding  of  the  body  certainly  favorably  influences  the  renal  func- 
tions. After  defervescence  when  the  appetite  of  the  patient  begins  to  return, 
the  desire  for  food  may  be  satisfied  without  fear,  and  even  after  a  very  brief 
period,  normal,  nourishing  food  may  be  allowed. 


Bv  J.  C  WILSON,  !' 

Defioition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  of  tropical  and  subtropiisl 
[  nates,  characterized  by  a  febrile  paroxysm  with  recurrence,  intense  painii 
I  the  joints  and  muscles  and  an  early  erythematous  and  a  late  polymorphn 
[  eruption. 

"  This  disease,  when  it  first  appeared  in  the  British  West  India  Iiiluidt 
was  called  (he  dandy  fever,  from  the  stiffness  and  constraint  which  it  gtntt 
the  limbs  and  body.  The  Spaniards  nf  the  neighboring  islands  mistM^tb 
term  for  their  word  DESfiCE,  denoting  prudery,  which  might  also  well  eipw* 
stiffness,  and  hence  the  term  dengue  became  at  last  the  name  of  the  disean' 
The  popular  term  breai-bone  fever  denotes  the  atrocious  charaeter  of 

Etiology. — Dengue  first  excited  general  attention  by  its  epidemic  piwt- 
lence  in  the  West  India  Islands  in  1827,  David  Brylon  had  described  in  IJH 
under  the  name  of  Knockel  Koorts,  an  epidemic  disease  which  preniM 
among  the  natives  and  colonists  of  Batavia.  Benjamin  Hush  obaerred 
similar  outbreak  in  Philadelphia  in  17.^0.  His  description  is  one  of  the  finl 
and  best  accounts  of  the  diseaBC.  The  disease  was  then  as  now  known  in 
North  America  as  break-bone  fever.  Between  1826  and  1828  it  prevaild 
widely  in  the  Southern  States  and  along  the  Gulf  coast.  Dickson's  accoanl 
of  that  outbreak  as  it  prevailed  io  Charleston  is  most  graphic.  He  st^tn  tlal 
in  many  instances  all  the  members  of  large  households  were  attacked  wilhcnt 
a  single  exception.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  many  epidemics  in  Ea«ten 
countries  while  in  America  there  have  been  five  or  six  widespread  outbmU 
in  the  Gulf  States  and  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  far  north  as  Virginia. 

Dengue  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  pandemic  disease.  No  other  disMM. 
with  the  exception  of  influenza,  has  prevailed  so  widely  and  attacked  so  larp 
a  proportion  of  the  population.  Not  less  remarkable  is  its  rapidity  of  diffii- 
sion.  In  Galveston  in  the  epidemic  of  1807.  20,000  persons  were  attacked  iii 
the  course  of  two  months.  Dengue  is  a  disease  of  warm  climates  and  o( 
warm  seasons.  When  it  has  recurred  in  the  summer  in  temperate  climates  i( 
has  disappeared  upon  the  appearance  of  frost. 

All  races  arc  alike  liable  to  it.  Neither  age,  sex,  nor  occupation  conf«» 
immunity.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  the  cities,  less  generally  in  the  open  counttr, 
To  this  statement,  however,  there  have  been  notable  exceptions. 

A  micracoccvs  has  been  found  in  the  blood  by  Dr.  McLaughlin  of  Texas. 
The  period  of  incubation  has  been  given  as  from  three  to  five  days.     At  th« 
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beginning  and  at  the  height  of  epidemics  it  has  not  in  some  eases  exceeded  a 
few  hours. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  is  abrupt.  Prodromes  are  unusual;  when 
present  they  consist  of  lassitude^  headache,  a  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite, 
muscular  soreness,  and  chilliness. 

The  attack  begins  with  intense  headache,  backache  and  severe  pains  in  the 
joints  and  muscles.  The  affected  joints  become  swollen,  and  the  face  and  neck 
are  flushed  and  turgid.  Movements  are  executed  with  pain  and  difficulty. 
Conjunctivitis,  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  intolerance  of  light,  and  stiffness  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs  are  frequent.  The  tongue  is  heavily  coated,  and 
epigastric  distress  is  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  Appetite  is  lost,  and 
the  bowels  are  constipated.  Thirst  is  not  urgent.  The  temperature  rises 
rapidly,  often  reaching  by  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  106.7°  to 
107.6*'^  F.  (41.5°  to  42°  C). 

The  pulse  is  tense  and  frequent,  120  to  140.  The  breathing  is  quickened, 
the  skin  hot  and  dry.  Confusion  of  thought  and  delirium  occur,  and  in 
children  the  attack  may  begin  with  convulsions.  An  er3rthematous  rash 
appears  in  many  of  the  cases. 

The  duration  of  the  first  febrile  paroxysm  is  variable,  lasting  from  a  few 
hours  to  several  days,  the  average  being  about  three  days.  The  defervescence 
is  commonly  sudden,  often  with  the  occurrence  of  critical  discharges,  such  as 
profuse  sweating,  epistaxis  or  diarrhea.  The  eruption  now  disappears;  the 
skin  becomes  moist  and  there  is  an  amelioration  of  the  pains  in  the  muscles 
and  joints. 

The  period  of  apyrexia  lasts  two  or  three  days.  In  some  cases  it  is  wanting 
altogether,  or  so  brief  as  to  be  overlooked.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  fever 
falls  but  does  not  quite  reach  the  normal.  Notwithstanding  the  great  relief 
which  the  patient  experiences,  there  remains  some  headache  and  stiffness  of  the 
muscles  and  joints.  At  the  expiration  of  several  hours,  more  commonly  of 
two  or  three  days,  the  second  febrile  paroxysm  sets  in.  The  symptoms  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  initial  paroxysm  but  less  intense.  An  eruption 
of  variable  character  develops  at  this  stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  sometimes 
macular  like  the  rash  of  measles,  or  diffuse  and  erythematous  like  that  of 
scarlet  fever,  or  papular.  Sometimes  it  is  like  an  urticaria,  and  there  are 
cases  in  which  vesicles  occur.  Appearing  in  many  instances,  first  upon  the 
hands  and  feet,  this  eruption  generally  invades  the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  body.  In  other  cases  it  is  restricted  to  certain  areas.  It  is  attended  by 
distressing  itching,  and  gradually  fades  after  two  or  three  days,  being  followed 
by  a  furfuraceous  desquamation.  The  duration  of  the  second  paroxysm  is 
from  two  to  three  days.  The  fever  subsides  by  lysis ;  the  acute  symptoms  dis- 
appear and  the  patient  enters  upon  convalescence  much  enfeebled,  the  muscu- 
lar pains  and  stiffness  of  the  joints  often  persisting  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  small  and  large  joints  are  alike  involved,  many  being  affected  at  the  same 
time  or  in  rapid  succession.  The  muscles  are  also  stiff  and  sore,  and  this  with 
the  turgid  condition  of  the  integuments  greatl};  increases  the  difficulty  and 
awkwardness  of  movement,  especially  in  the  fingers  and  hands.  In  severe 
cases  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  nose  is  inflamed.  The 
secretion  of  saliva  is  sometimes  increased  and  the  salivary  glands  and  in 
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particular  the  parotid,  are  swollen  and  tender.    The  superficial  lymphatics 
about  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  in  the  groin  are  in  some  cases  enlarged. 

The  urine  during  the  access  of  fever  is  scanty  and  of  high  color.  With 
the  crisis  the  quantity  is  increased.    Albuminuria  is  not  usually  present 

Dengue  is  seldom  fatal.  Dickson  saw  three  deaths  in  the  epidemic  in 
Charleston  in  1828.  Porcher  in  the  epidemic  of  1880  in  the  same  city  could 
not  learn  of  a  single  death. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difiScult.  No  other  disease  spreads  with  such  rapidity 
through  a  community  and  attacl^  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants. 
Influenza,  which  resembles  it  in  its  epidemic  prevalence,  differs  wholly  in  its 
s^-mptoms.  From  acute  articular  rheumatism  it  differ?  in  its  course  and  dura- 
tion as  well  as  in  the  eruptions  which  attend  it;  from  scarlet  fever  and 
measles,  in  everything  except  the  occurrence  of  the  rashes,  which  resemble  the 
exanthems  of  these  diseases  only  in  the  most  superficial  way ;  from  relapsing 
fever  in  all  things  except  its  course,  and  from  yellow  fever  in  many  important 
particulars  among  which  its  insignificant  death  rate,  the  absence  of  jaundice 
and  black  vomit,  the  infrequency  of  hemorrhage  and  albuminuria  and  the 
correlation  between  the  pulse  rate  and  the  temperature  are  of  diagnostic  value. 
Yet  upon  these  xery  points  experts  have  failed  to  agree  in  the  differential 
diagnosis,  as  in  the  State  of  Texas  during  the  epidemic  of  1897.  The  diflficulty 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  yellow  fever  and  dengue  have  the  same  habitat 
and  yery  often  prevail  side  by  side. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  efficient  prophylaxis  as  regards  the  individual  in 
infected  localities.  Quarantine  is  ineffectual.  There  is  no  abortive  treatment 
The  management  of  the  individual  case  is  entirely  symptomatic.  Hydrother- 
apy may  be  employed.  The  salicylates,  aspirin,  and  the  coal  tar  derivatives 
may  relieve  the  pain.  Opium,  however,  is  usually  essential.  Potassium  iodid 
and  tonics  may  be  given  during  convalescence. 


YELLOW  FEVER 

By  JULIUS  L.  SALINGER,  Philadelphia 

Yellow  fever  is  an  acute,  specific,  infectious  disease,  of  short  duration, 
which  is  epidemic  in  many  tropic  and  subtropic  countries.  It  is  characterized 
by  great  depression,  marked  gastric  symptoms,  particularly  vomiting  of  black, 
clotted  blood,  and  by  a  yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin;  pathologically,  by 
gross  degenerative  changes,  particularly  in  the  liver  and  the  kidneys.  As  a 
rule,  one  attack  confers  immunity. 

The  disease  is  known  by  a  variety  of  synonyms  which,  however,  as  a  rule, 
are  the  equivalents  of  yellow  fever  or  black  vomit  in  all  languages. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   DISEASE 

But  little  is  known  regarding  the  first  appearance,  the  time  and  locality 
in  which  the  disease  occurred.  Some  authors  have  looked  upon  the  pest  which 
occurred  432  b.  c,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  Athens  as  yellow  fever. 
This  view,  however,  is  not  tenable.  It  may  be  maintained  with  certainty  that 
yellow  fever  was  noted  for  the  first  time  after  the  discovery  of  America  and 
that  the  cradle  of  the  disease  was  situated  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea.*  It  is  quite  possible  that  yellow  fever  existed  in  those  regions 
iK'fore  the  appearance  of  Europeans  upon  the  American  Continent,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  this  disease  was  synonymous  with  the  cocolitzle  of  the  Mexi- 
can inhabitants  or  of  the  poulicantina  of  the  Caribbeans,  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Antilles.  The  Spanish  historian  Oviedo,*  Gomara,  and  Herrera 
describe  a  dangerous  malady  occurring  among  the  Europeans  that  accom- 
panied Columbus  upon  his  second  voyage  and  which  showed  an  extraordinary 
mortality.  Oviedo  states :  "  A  pest  arose  among  the  Spaniards  which  was 
very  contagious,  due  to  the  great  dampness  of  the  country;  those  that  recov- 
ennl  were  affected  by  incurable  diseases  and  among  those  that  returned  to  Spain 
there  were  many«whose  faces  showed  a  yellow,  saffron-like  discoloration." 
Herrera  states:  "The  sick  were  so  yellow  that  they  appeared  as  if  painted 
a  saffron  color.'*  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  first  authentic  record  of 
the  occurrence  of  yellow  fever  in  Europeans  occurred  in  1495,  among  the 
S|)aniards  that  occupied  the  Island  of  San  Domingo,  and  this  view  is  all  the 
more  probable  on  account  of  the  great  epidemic  distribution,  the  high  mor- 
tality and  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  the  disease  occurred  in  several 
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Bucceeding  years  and  in  different  districts  among  the  recently  arriving  Euro- 
peans, whereas  it  spared  those  that  were  already  acclimated.* 

From  this  time  on,  there  are  frequent  notes  in  literature  regarding  an 
affection  which  we  now  recognize  as  yellow  fever.  It  is  true,  not  all  of  thoee 
diseases  which  attacked  the  Europeans  who  landed  in  America  can  be  said  to 
have  been  yellow  fever,  no  doubt  many  of  the  diseases  may  be  correctly  referred 
to  a  malarial  infection,  it  being  well  known  that  some  fonns  of  aestivo- 
autumnal  malarial  fever  have  many  symptoms  in  common  with  yellow  fever. 
The  disease  first  appeared  in  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  from  that 
time  on  many  well  marked  epidemics  have  been  recorded. 

Tlie  geographical  distribution  of  the  disease  upon  the  American  continent 
shows  that  cases  have  occurred  as  far  norih  as  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  more 
than  thirty  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  have  been  noted  in  Charieston,  S.  C,  in 
the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  absohite  distribution  of  yellow  fever  upon  the  American  continent 
includes  the  zone  between  46'*  48'  north  latitude  (Quebec)  to  35**  south  lati- 
tude (Buenos  Ayres),  but  within  these  limits  there  are  many  districts  in  which 
yellow  fever  never  prevails.  A  zone  in  America  in  which  the  affection  is 
almost  always  present  extends  from  the  33°  north  latitude  (Charieston)  to 
the  W  south  latitude  (Santos). 

ETIOLOGY 

The  etiology  of  yellow  fever  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  subject  of  com- 
pn^honsive  studios.  Since  the  intnHluction  of  bacteriology',  numerous  endeav- 
ors have  Uvn  nuule  to  discover  the  sjHvitic  organism  of  yellow  fever,  but  it 
eannot  U^  nmintaimHl  with  ivrtainty  as  yet  that  the  pathogenic  organism  has 
Uvn  disiweriHl.  The  n^|H>rt  of  the  Fnnioh  Yellow  Fever  Commission  operat- 
ing at  Kio  do  Janein\  Brai:iK  publishtHl  in  the  Annals  of  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
Novenilvr*  15HK%,  states:  **  Neither  in  the  mos<|uito  nor  in  the  blood  have 
wo  suvwwUhI  up  to  this  time  in  diswnorinir  the  causative  agent  of  yellow 
fox  or"  Tlio  announiou)ont  b\  Or.  Sanan^lH,  in  189T,  of  his  discovery  of  the 
s|Hvaio  a^^'Ui  v^f  \olUn\  foNor»  ii\  t!\o  tVnn  of  a  Ivioillus  which  he  termed 
IvioiMus  utorxnlos.  is  now  v^'tuTaUv  disKT\\liti\l.  Dr.  %Tames  Carroll'  makes 
the  fo!lo\x  lUi:  statoiuv  lU  : 

"  Kdr!\  '.u  liHV,  \ol*o\\  tV\vT  ai^*fVar\\'.  among  the  American  troops  at 
Ha>Hr.H.  Hiu?  \l\::ii\i:  t!v  >'.:»v.".ur  \{  Nvav.io  v^uito  prvvalent  among  the  Ameri- 
v:ius  dr.vl  SiMv,;Hr\!>  in  cr.\i  cils^iit  t^v  v*:>.  h^  orvior  to  take  advantage  of  the 
oi>;v>r:utv.t\  v^'Tx»\\l  '.\^v  vNvvr'.-,,:vj:  ',^o  >:uvl\  o!  :V,c  iiiologr  of  the  disease,  a 
Ivvirvl  o!  Vrv.'.N  Mv\'.nciI  \^  ^\v:>  w.;^  v^'aIv'Vvi  iv*  :r^v:  a:  Havana  for  the  pur- 
iv>s<\  h  >*;i>  vvv  i\^Nv>l  ^-:  \L;>"  W  .;>,.:  KvwL  Sur^vr*,  I',  S.  Army,  the 
^r.:or.  a:*vI  Pv  .*>'^^v'  M  Is;  a;..  '\^'*  **'.rvv,'\'N.  a*.-  l^r.  Aristides  Agramonte, 
;i  Cu'tvAv.  v.'v.i^v'  r'\'  iV'.w  :^,  '\;"A'  Wxv  vv- .THx:  suT^vns.  Dr.  Agra- 
iv.ov.:^  dv/.  l^v  l^iv\:\  \*N*\  .t''\\;»->  x-^  •,  *.-  •x't-^* ,  l.>r  K^wi  and  the  writer 
Arr.XvV,  ci:    :Li^A^\^.  .*..*•,•  ;*  »    V\^'\  .«".■  \*  .    **  a  /.s\  vT  :w.^  the  board  was 
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organized  and  work  begun.  Cultures  from  the  blood  of  eighteen  patients 
drawn  during  life  were  carefully  studied,  and  from  these,  as  well  as  from 
cultures  made  at  eleven  autopsies,  the  board  failed  to  recover  bacillus  icter- 
oides;  the  conclusion  was  drawn,  therefore,  that  the  organism  could  be  ex- 
cluded from  further  consideration/' 

In  1881  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay  proposed  a  theory  that  the  transmission  of  the 
disease  was  due  to  the  mosquito,  this  view  was  neglected  for  a  long  time  but, 
with  the  development  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  part  played  by  the 
mosquito  in  the  transmission  of  malarial  fever  and  on  account  of  many  points 
of  similarity  between  the  two  affections,  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  such  as  the 
prevalence  in  regard  to  season,  the  zone  in  which  it  prevails,  and  the  way  in 
which  extension  of  the  affection  occurs,  the  subject  was  taken  up  again.  After 
much  laborious  work  and  by  unobjectionable  experiments  it  was  determined 
that  the  mosquito,  the  stegomyia  fasciata,  transmits  the  disease.  This  was  not 
only  proven  by  the  Commission  of  a  Board  of  Army  Medical  Officers,  which 
consisted  of  Dr.  Reed,  Dr.  Lazear,  Dr.  Agramonte,  and  Dr.  Carroll,  but  was 
also  confirmed  by  the  French  Yellow  Fever  Commission  previously  referred 
to.    Dr.  Carroll  ^  writes : 

'*  On  the  afternoon  of  July  27,  1900,  I  subjected  myself  to  the  bite  of  an 
infected  mosquito  applied  by  Dr.  Lazear.  The  insect  which  had  been  hatched 
and  reared  in  the  laboratory,  had  been  caused  to  feed  upon  four  cases  of  yellow 
fever,  two  of  them  severe,  and  two  mild.  The  first  patient,  a  severe  case,  was 
bitten  twelve  days  before;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  patients  had  been 
bitten  six,  four,  and  two  days  previously,  and  these  cases  were  in  character, 
mild,  severe,  and  mild,  respectively.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Reed  that  night  of 
the  incident,  I  remarked  jokingly  that  if  there  were  anything  in  the  mosquito 
theory  I  should  have  a  good  dose.  And  so  it  happened.  After  having  slight 
premonitory  symptoms  for  two  days  I  was  taken  sick  on  August  31st,  and  on 
September  1st,  I  was  carried  to  the  yellow  fever  camp.  My  life  was  in  the 
balance  for  three  days  and  my  chart  shows  that  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  days  my  urine  contained  eight-tenths  and  nine-tenths  of  moist 
albumin.  The  tests  were  made  by  Dr.  Lazear.  I  mention  this  particularly 
because  the  result  obtained  in  this  case  does  not  agree  with  the  twentieth 
conclusion  of  Marchoux,  Salimbeni,  and  Simond,  that  the  longer  the  interval 
that  elapses  after  infection  of  the  mosquito  the  more  dangerous  he  be- 
comes. Twelve  days,  the  period  above  cited,  is  the  shortest  time  in  which  the 
mosquito  has  been  proven  to  be  capable  of  conveying  the  infection.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual  bitten  is  a  much  more  potent 
factor  in  determining  the  severity  of  an  attack  than  the  duration  of  the 
infection  in  the  mosquito,  or  the  number  of  mosquitoes  applied.  On  the  day 
that  I  was  taken  sick,  August  31,  1900,  Dr.  Lazear  applied  the  same  mosquito, 
with  three  others,  to  another  individual  who  suffered  a  comparatively  mild 
attack  and  was  well  before  I  had  left  my  bed.  It  so  happened  that  I  was  the 
first  person  in  whom  the  mosquito  was  proven  to  convey  the  disease." 

Dr.  Lazear  of  the  American  Commission  and  Dr.  Myers  of  the  Liverpool 
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Commission  both  died  of  yellow  fever  from  the  bites  of  infected  mosquitoes, 
thus  two  names  must  be  added  to  the  already  large  roll  of  martyrs  of  science. 

Yellow  fever  is  a  disease  of  coast  coimtries,  rarely  occurring  in  regions 
1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  development  of  the  disease  is  favored  by 
filth,  crowding  of  population,  poor  housing,  hot  season,  and  great  humidity. 

The  view  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  by  fomites  has  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  owing  to  the  experiments  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Commission  of  the 
United  States  Army.  There  is  great  difference  in  the  individual  suscepti- 
bility to  contract  yellow  fever,  most  authors  agree  that  the  negro  race  is  less 
susceptible  than  the  white  race,  this  manifesting  itself  by  the  milder  character 
of  the  disease  in  the  negro  than  in  the  white.  Males  are  more  often  attacked 
than  females,  and  newcomers  who  are  not  acclimated  usually  acquire  the 
disease  readily.  Guit^ras  ascribes  the  immunity  of  the  natives  in  a  yellow 
fever  zone  to  the  fact  that  they  have  passed  through  an  attack  of  yellow  fever 
in  infancy  or  childhood,  thus  being  protected  by  a  subsequent  immunity.  He 
maintains  that  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  in  which  yellow  fever 
exists  it  is  essentiallv  an  infection  of  childhood.  The  conclusions  from  the 
original  results  of  the  United  States  Army  Yellow  Fever  Conmiission  are 
as  follows :  ^ 

1.  Bacillus  icteroides,  Sanarelli,  and  the  hog  cholera  bacillus  are  practi- 
cally identical. 

2.  Yellow  fever  is  transmitted  by  the  mosquito  Stegomyia  fasciata. 

3.  This  mosquito  may  convey  the  disease  as  early  as  on  the  twelfth  day 
after  biting  the  patient,  and  it  may  retain  the  power  to  do  so  as  long  as 
it  lives. 

4.  Yellow  fever  can  be  transmitted  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  blood 
drawn  from  a  patient  in  the  first,  second,  or  fourth  days  of  the  disease. 

5.  Yellow  fever  is  not  communicated  bv  fomites. 

G.  The  infectious  agent  of  yellow  fever  can  be  passed  through  a  filter  that 
is  impermeable  to  ordinary  bacteria. 

7.  The  infectious  property  of  blood  drawn  from  yellow  fever  patients  is 
destroyed  by  a  temperature  of  55°  C,  maintained  for  ten  minutes. 

The  disease  is  not  contagious  and  tliere  appears  to  be  but  slight  risk  in 
those  nursing  yellow  fever  patients.  The  period  of  incuhatwn  varies  greatly, 
in  general  it  is  from  one  to  seven  days,  in  some  cases  even  a  little  longer 
than  this. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY 

The  cadaver  of  one  dying  of  yellow  fovor,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  shows 
a  yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin.  Frequently  tborc  are  cyanotic  areas  and 
ecchymoses  noted,  these  appear  most  j)roniin('ntly  upon  the  face,  chest,  hands, 
and  toes;  often  from  the  mouth,  tlie  nose,  and  from  the  anus  a  black  fluid  may 
be  noted  which  may  have  coagulated  (bliuk  vomit).  The  cerebral  meninges 
show  but  little  that  is  characteristic,  the  vessi^ls  are  filled  with  black  blood,  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  show  a  yellowisli  discoloration  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
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fluid.  The  cerebral  cortex,  as  a  rule,  retains  its  normal  color,  but  may  show 
punctate  areas  of  hemorrhage.  The  pyramidal  cells  of  the  pons  and  medulla 
are  said  to  show  the  phenomena  of  peripheral  chromatolysis.  The  pericardium 
shows  a  collection  of  fluid  which  varies  in  regard  to  amount,  color,  and  com- 
position. The  analysis  of  this  fluid  gives  a  positive  reaction  for  bile  and 
sometimes  also  for  hemoglobin.  There  is  marked  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  and  mediastinum,  which 
is  noted  at  once  upon  opening  the  thorax. 

The  heart  is  soft  and  flabby,  especially  the  right  ventricle,  whereas  the 
left  ventricle  is  often  of  a  tough  consistence.  Most  conspicuous  after  opening 
the  pericardium  is  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  which  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  right  ventricle.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  heart,  even  in  the 
fatty  layers,  hemorrhagic  areas  are  noted,  which  vary  in  size  from  punctate 
areas  to  large  ecchymoses.  The  blood  vessels  beginning  at  the  aorta  are  some- 
times stained  by  bile  acids.  There  are  no  characteristic  changes  in  the  pleura. 
The  lungs,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  show  no  lesions  that  are  characteristic. 

The  stomach,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  shows  marked  alterations;  there  is 
usually  a  high-graded  dilation,  the  mucous  membrane  is  softened,  thickened, 
and  uniformly  congested.  The  color  of  the  mucous  membrane  varies  from  a 
normal  pale  red,  upon  a  grayish-white  base,  to  a  dark  red  color.  Apart  from 
superficial  black  areas  in  the  deeper  structures  of  the  mucous  membrane,  dis- 
seminated ecchymotic  plaques  are  noted.  The  stomach  is  rarely  found  empty, 
there  is  a  fluid  residue  which  contains  undigested  food,  drugs,  and  blackish 
threads;  this  fluid  corresponds  to  the  black  vomit  which  is  clinically  noted 
during  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  small  intestine  shows  lesions  which 
correspond  to  those  occurring  in  the  stomach.    The  large  intestine  is  unaltered. 

The  liver  shows  profound  alteration,  most  conspicuous  is  the  change  from 
its  normal  color.  All  shades  of  yellow,  from  pale  yellow  to  an  intense  dark 
yellow,  are  noted,  the  liver  having  acquired  the  name  of  the  boxwood  liver.  As 
a  rule,  the  organ  is  increased  in  size,  especially  the  right  lobe.  The  liver  is 
often  adherent  to  the  surrounding  organs,  which  is  particularly  noted  in  the 
protracted  cases.  As  a  rule,  the  gall-bladder  is  empty  or  contains  but  slight 
amounts  of  a  bottle-green,  blackish,  sticky  fluid  of  a  syrupy  consistence.  The 
capsule  of  the  liver  may  readily  be  peeled  from  the  parenchyma,  sometimes 
adhesions  are  noted.  The  liver  is  coarse,  hard,  elastic,  and  friable.  The  cells 
are  in  all  stages  of  fatty  degeneration,  and  areas  of  necrosis  are  readily 
detected. 

The  kidneys  show  the  changes  of  acute  diffuse  nephritis.  The  volume 
of  the  organ  is  normal  or  increased  in  size,  the  color  usually  palo.  The  proto- 
pbuim  of  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules  is  swollen  and  shows  fatty 
granular  degeneration ;  this  may  even  be  noted  in  the  entire  organ. 

The  spleen  is  but  rarely  altered,  it  is  usually  normal  in  size  and  if  found 
enlarged  the  increase  in  volume  is  but  moderate;  the  external  appearance  of 
the  organ  is  unaltered. 

The  pancreas  is  increased  in  size,  its  color  is  yellowish,  the  epithelium 
of  the  glands  shows  granular  fatty  degeneration; 

The  pathologico-anatomical  changes  of  yellow  fever  consist  principally  in 
a  general  acute  fatty  degeneration. 
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The  onset  of  the  disease  is  sudden,  without  prodromes,  as  a  rule.  Where 
prodromes  occur  they  consist  of  nausea,  anorexia,  lassitude  and  general 
malaise.  The  affection  commonly  begins  in  the  early  morning,  either  a  severe 
chill  being  present  or  successive  chilly  sensations  taking  its  place.  The  chill  is 
accompanitMl  with  severe  headache,  pains  in  the  dorso-lumbar  region,  and 
Si^nsations  of  heat.  The  temperature  rises  suddenly  to  104**  F.  or  even  to 
10.5®  F.  and  oven  higher.  The  pulse  is  full,  tense,  increased  in  rapidity  from 
100  to  120  beats  per  minute.  There  is  severe  headache,  either  unilateral  or 
bilatoraK  affecting  particularly  the  temporal  region,  more  rarely  confined  to 
the  (Hvipital  region  or  other  portions  of  the  head.  There  is  marked  hyperemia 
of  the  face  and  of  the  conjunctiva,  photophobia,  and  a  peculiar  expression  of 
the  face,  which  is  of  some  importance  in  diagnosis.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
during  this  jx^riod  may  In?  entirely  absent,  but  in  a  day  or  two  become  mani- 
fest. ronstij)ation  is  the  rule.  The  tongue  is  coated  toward  the  centre  but 
the  In^rders  an»  cUmr.  The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  diffused  and  strong,  the 
urine  is  divreasiHl  in  amount,  of  a  dark  color,  and  as  vet  free  from  albumin, 
cH^casionally  anuria  may  Ih»  pn»s*Mit.  The  prt^viously  described  symptoms  are 
pnmunent  for  the  next  two  or  thriH?  days,  to  which  there  is  gradually  added 
somnolemv  or  insomnia,  and  unquenchable  thirst.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
or  U^ginning  of  the  third  day  new  symptoms  are  added,  the  tongue  shows  a 
whitish  amting,  wheri^as  the  In^rders  rt»main  reil;  pressure  upon  the  epigas- 
trium dovt»K*ps  pain,  vomiting  InHnnnes  prt>minent,  it  being  impossible  even  for 
the  paiit^nt  tt»  retain  small  quantitit»s  of  water.  Epistaxis  may  occur  in  this 
jvri^nl  and  if  an  examination  of  the  urine  is  now  made  albumin  will  be  found 

prt^siMU,   whii'h   imn^is^^s  in   amount   usuallv   from   the  second   dav  of  the 

•  •  • 

disi\is<*  on. 

Tins  siagi*  is  charaotoriztHl  as  the  sU\Qt  of  onset,  the  duration,  upon  the 
axoracv.  Iviu:;  fr^Mu  one  to  four  da\s.  It  is  followeil  by  the  second  stage, 
tht  >r  ».;r  I*  ..».'•»»  or  ntnissiofK  ^hioh  lasts  frtmi  twonty-four  to  forty-eight 
lunir>.  Tiio  ton^jHTjitun^  falls  usually,  howovcr,  still  Unng  a  degree  or  two 
aUno  tlu'  normal  thnMi^hout  tl\is  staj^\  The  pulse  becomes  soft,  easilv 
^\^uvj>T>>Nx^l»\\  (t>m\\  so  io  too  |Hr  nunute,  tlv  hoadache  and  muscular  pains 
d'.>ai^.H:ir.  \\w  IniHnnua  of  \]w  fa^v  is  no  lov.ji^r  notitvaWe  but  an  orange 
\»l*ow  *i>.>vora;'.o'.^  o!  i!\r  oM\ir.iur.\a  Ivc^r.s  to  U«  nott\U  and  sligh'  per- 
>.^  r.i;  ,  V.  :,j\tx  :/:ui  I  v.  r;u>'  .  ;im>  iV.s  vi^o^  :s  siuwHxled  bv  convales- 
x\  v.o  r- -v  v,  '^^^\^\^v.  I  \vvt^r.o!\i!.  ^or  iNv>  tVi"  sTA^t  of  calm  bv  anv  means 
x\\::r  -  ,-."  xAm^  \vNx^*\r-::  ;o  T'^o  !;r,os:  '.r\,sv.i:^::or.s  it  is  absent  in  the 
j:r\.i:.>:  *./.;.•  ;x  .  •.  .a^, .  \'.  •.*-.,'  ^t-j^v  y.  .:\>-  ,:.x->  r..^t  oivur,  the  gastric 
•.v:,^\:.;' vv  V.-*".  •.'-,-.  :'\-  \,-v-.":;  \\>-'.\>  v*..^-"  vr.-^n:r.iV\i  and  now  the 
v'v  V.  ..N  :•„  V  ^.—  -.  -v.^v*^  -.^  sv.w-r.rw  r\  \.^v.\::t\l  material  often 
^.x:*  .  ,x,.  \v  i;-.', -,■>  .;•  .'  .\NN- ^N  ,:.;-v,*  ,.v^•  .'.;  ^m: -"  AfitT  each  attack  of 
>.^iv  :  *.;    . -•.  -.;    X    v.;x     n    .;v   .  .;,  ^   .^v    «•;.  '- *v  which  the  disease 

T\v\x,^  .--,•  /.    .-  xx-/"N--v     >.-•   ■.,'  •^.:'\^'\      '-.-ic-.s  vVYur  from  other 

:vA-:x  .-  ;   ,   .vv'>    .'•-    -.  •  ■         ■..-^..,    :•  ,"  c-.*-.  t-^.-'-."  :hc  imestiiie.  from 
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The  conjunctivae  become  more  and  more  yellow  and  this  yellow  color, 
ometimes  being  as  intense  as  saffron,  appears  not  only  in  the  face  but  over 
he  entire  body.  This  color  is  due  to  urobilin,  bilirubin,  and  biliverdin,  which 
nay  be  detected  in  the  blood  serum  and  in  the  urine  by  chemical  and  spectro- 
copic  analyses. 

The  liver  increases  in  size,  the  epigastric  region  is  tender,  which  has  been 
(escribed  by  many  authors  as  "  epigastric  fear,^'  this  usually  is  the  premoni- 
ory  sign  of  the  subsequent  black  vomit.  Often  there  is  severe  hiccough  which 
aarkedly  disturbs  the  rest  of  the  patient. 

Condition  of  the  Blood. — As  a  rule,  there  is  an  increase  in  hemoglobin, 
rhich  is  continuous,  beginning  in  the  course  of  the  first  day  of  the  disease, 
Dcreasing  upon  the  second,  and  in  severe  cases  lasting  until  death  occurs.  In 
avorable  cases,  with  the  onset  of  improvement,  the  amount  of  hemoglobin 
lecreases  and  during  convalescence  is  decidedly  below  normal.  The  eryth- 
ocytes  do  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  which  shows  that  in  yellow 
ever  the  hemoglobin  contents  of  the  individual  red  blood  corpuscles  is  in- 
reased.  In  severe  cases  there  is  a  hypoleukocytosis,  the  average  number  of 
eukoc\ie8  varies  from  3,000  to  5,000.  In  favorable  cases  the  number  of 
?ukoc\'te8  increases,  in  unfavorable  cases  leukopenia  becomes  more  marked. 
n  convalescence,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  slight  leukocytosis. 

The  urine  is  decreased  in  amount,  it  contains  large  quantities  of  albumin 
ut  is  of  an  acid  reaction.  In  this  stage  anuria  with  subsequent  uremia  may 
ccur.  The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  diminishes  in  power  and  may  become  im- 
perceptible. The  pulse  is  soft,  small,  readily  compressible,  and  gradually 
radycardia  occurs,  so  that  in  some  cases  a  pulse  b^t  of  only  30  or  40  per 
linute  has  been  observed. 

Occasionally  eruptions  occur,  such  as  erythema,  urticaria,  herpes  facialis, 
nd  even  eruptions  showing  a  pustular  character.  The  symptoms  on  the  part 
f  the  nervous  system  consist  of  restless  sleep,  which  is  followed  by  complete 
Qsomnia,  then  low  muttering  delirium  may  occur,  and  even  sometimes 
elirium  of  an  active  character.  In  the  third  stage  the  temperature  varies 
etween  100**  F.  and  101**  F. 

At  this  stage  in  the  affection,  various  changes  may  occur  so  that  different 
linical  pictures  may  present  themselves  which  have  been  accurately  described 
V  So<lre  and  Couto.* 

1.  The  previously  described  symptoms  gradually  decline  after  they  have 
io<*n  prc*«»nt  for  two  or  three  days.  The  urine  bwomes  clearer,  and  more 
opious  in  amount,  the  excretion  of  bile  coloring  material  and  albumin  dis- 
piK^ars,  the  sensation  of  epigastric  fear  lessens,  vomiting  ceases,  the  tongue 
open  its  coating  and  becomes  red  and  moist ;  the  hemorrhages  cease,  the  heart 
egains  its  power  and  sleep  returns.  All  other  symptoms  decline  in  a  similar 
nanner,  convalescence  begins,  and  the  patient  is  on  the  high  road  to  recovery. 

2.  It  often  occurs  that  the  urine  which  has  lx»en  scant,  turbid,  and  which 
ontains  large  amounts  of  albumin,  rapidly,  almost  from  minute  to  minute, 
lecreases  in  amount,  becoming  more  turbid  and  containing  still  larger  quan- 
ities  of  albumin.    After  a  few  hours  but  very  small  amounts  may  be  drawn 


1  NothnageVi  Special  Pathology  and  Therapy,  vol.  v,  ii. 
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from  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  catheter,  finally,  the  secretion  of  urine  ceasog 
entirely.  Anuria  has  occurred  and  this  is  an  especially  serious  symptom  in 
yellow  fever,  for  in  propori;ion  to  the  amount  of  urine,  the  accompanying 
symptoms  of  renal  insuflBciency  appear — arrhythmic  dyspnea,  jactitation, 
spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  eyes,  subsultus  tendinum,  etc.— 
finally,  the  condition  gives  way  to  the  symptoms  of  true  uremia — eclampsia, 
delirium,  coma. 

3.  At  other  times  hemorrhages  dominate  the  scene.  Often,  although  not 
always,  introduced  by  epigastric  fear,  black  vomit  becomes  more  copious  and 
more  frequent — agastric  and  intestinal  hemorrhages,  epistaxis,  do  not  cease— 
menorrhagia  and  other  profuse  hemorrhages  appear.  The  pulse  is  small,  soft, 
and  rapid,  delirium,  insomnia,  and  unrest  are  present.  Death  occurs  in  col- 
lapse unless  the  hemorrhages  are  allayed  by  drug  treatment 

4.  In  other  cases  the  renal  function  remains  normal  and  the  hemorrhages 
are  by  no  means  intense  nor  of  a  character  dangerous  to  life,  nevertheless, 
marked  jaundice  occurs,  the  skin  being  of  an  ocher  or  saffron  color.  The 
blood  serum  and  urine  are  loaded  with  biliary  pigments,  the  liver  decidedly 
enlarges  and  is  sensitive  to  pressure,  continued  and  severe  singultus  disturbs 
the  patient.  The  feces — provided  they  are  not  black — ^are  clay-colored.  The 
urine  is  profuse,  intensely  yellow  or  of  a  bottle-green  color.  The  pi^lse  is  weak 
and  slow,  1)0  to  90  per  minute.  The  hemorrhages  continue  but  are  not  profuse. 
This  wndition  remains  for  a  few  days  and  then  either  ataxic  ad}Tiamic 
phenomena  iHvur,  occasionally  accompanied  by  the  "typhoid  state,"  death 
oirurring  uj^on  tlie  eighth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  or  the  patient  is  attacked  by 
auivulsions  and  coma — and  finally  these  s}'mptoms  may  recede  and  give  way 
to  a  pn>tnioted  ^convalescence. 

In  other  easi»s  then>  is  danger  on  the  part  of  the  heart  Adynamia  con- 
tinues, inon^asos  more  and  mon\  the  pulse  becomes  very  small  and  soft,  more 
rapid,  Iving  HO  to  1\?0,  with  a  normal  or  subnormal  temperature  in  the 
patient.  Kxnnunntion  of  the  heart  shows  an  absence  of  the  impulse,  the 
eardiae  sounds  an^  dull  and  mav  si*anvlv  h^  discerned.  This  condition  mav 
intpn^ve  and  nxoverv  ixvur,  this  is,  however,  not  the  rule.  The  tachvcardia 
Uvomos  i^nt^rinoiis,  the  pulse  is  thn^ady,  the  heart  sounds  can  no  longer  be 
disivrn^nl.  Tlu^rt*  is  aunplete  adynamia  and  collapse  occurs  which  leads  to 
x\\v  fatal  issuo. 

^.  Tho  puri^l\  ataxia  form  is  as  rare  in  adults  as  it  is  common  in  children. 
In  pnoral  \\w  n«T\ons  s\mpton\s  ixvur  during  the  first  period  of  the  disease, 
Ivin;:  \rr\  niarkod :  iluiv  is  dolirium,  unn^t.  or  abnormal  somnolence,  these 
>Nn\j^tiMv.s  apprann^  Mn\uhan«vusly  with  the  rise  in  temperature  and  with  the 
othrr  phrnonu'na  of  \\\c  atTiMion.  In  favoraMo  cast^  this  condition  lasts  two 
or  i!irix'  »ia\N.  ^\lt  \\\  >o\oiv  oasos  tho  aviixo  delirium  is  soon  succeeded  bv  an 
nM>aMVi:  voma  Sul^>ulius  trr.^lir.inn.  varpbolocia,  tn^mor,  twitching  of  the 
iiU\i\\  ir.;;>.  li>.  >ttalMxnn\v.  ronir;uTi\l  pv.iM-s*  ar.d  photophobia  occur;  the 
i\>|^-.raf.v^n  :>  \v\vv;;'.l;n  av,,l  towar.i  tV.o  «r.',  the  Choyne-Stokes  tj-pe  may 
a'o*j\av     \\\  >y^\\w  ^n>vv  tlu-  ^o-.n^-  ^^f  t:u  atTtviu-.^.  is  fulminant  and  may  termi- 

r»u>.-  *\-v.'.x  '^n,^  i^n.v.  vm'  r^  :V.o  :-\o  v/r.ivAl  vArioiios  which  are  desig- 

•^'i^^'"'*  tVvv/. ;  x\  ;V.c  .sv.ur.v,  uremic,  or  renal  form; 
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3,  the  hemorrhagic  form;  4,  the  cardio-adynamic,  cardio-asthenic,  or  cardiac 
form;  and  5^  the  ataxic  form. 

Regarding  the  severity  and  intensity  of  the  infection,  the  following 
varieties  may  be  noted :  a,  an  abortive  form ;  b,  a  larval  or  undeveloped  form ; 
c,  a  mild  form ;  d,  a  severe  form ;  and  Cj  a  fulminant  form. 

COMPLICATIONS  AITD   SEQUELS 

The  course  of  yellow  fever  is  often  interrupted  by  complications  and 
sequels.  Secondary  infections  in  the  third  period  of  the  disease  are  frequent 
(by  the  colon  bacillus,  streptococci,  staphylococci,  proteus,  etc.).  Septic  endo- 
carditis, pneumonia,  gangrene,  suppuration,  erysipelas,  lymphangitis,  erythe- 
ma, etc.,  mav  occur. 

Some  epidemic  diseases  may  accompany  yellow  fever,  such  as  enteric  fever, 
influenza,  malaria,  and  sunstroke.  In  the  course  of  convalescence,  paralyses 
and  psychical  disturbances  have  been  noted,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
resulting  conditions  of  the  infection. 

Relapses  sometimes  occur. 

DIAGNOSIS 

In  regions  in  which  the  disease  is  endemic  the  diagnosis,  as  a  rule,  does 
not  offer  difficulties.  Difficulties  in  the  differential  diagnosis  arise  when  other 
diseases^are  epidemic  at  the  same  time.  The  disease  may  be  confounded  with 
dengue,  malarial  fever,  and  acute  yellow  atrophy. 


DIFFEREFTIAL  DIAGNOSIS 

The  differential  points  from  dengue  may  be  discerned  from  the  following 

ta])le : 

Denouk  Yellow  Fever 


WTiere  occurring: 

In  tropic  and  subtropic  < 

coun- 

In  tropic  and  subtropic  coun- 

tries. 

tries. 

Number*  affected: 

Large  majority  of  population. 

Cases  limited. 

Nature: 

Contagious. 

Contagious. 

Duration  of  epidemic: 

Two  to  five  months. 

Indefinite. 

Airectif  whom: 

All  races. 

Foreigners  particularly. 

iVriod  of  incubation: 

Two  to  five  days. 

One  to  seven  days. 

Characteriiitics: 

Severe    pains    in    joints 
muscles. 

and 

General  muscular  pains. 

Ambulatory  cases: 

Frequent. 

Rare. 

Catarrhal  Hvmptoms: 

Extremely  rare. 

No  catarrhal  symptoms. 

Pneumonia  or  pleurisy: 

Rare. 

Rare. 

(iaMtric  symptoms: 

Prominent. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  charac- 
teristic. 

IHarrhem: 

Rare. 

Constipation. 

Spleen : 

Not  enlarged. 

Slightly  enlarged. 

Pul>«e  and  temperature: 

Rapid  and  high  fever. 

Pulse  slow  and  temperature 
not  so  high. 

Eruptions: 

Frequent. 

Jaundice. 

Ifpniorrhafres : 

Rare. 

Common. 

Albuminuria: 

None. 

Constant. 

Mortality: 

Low. 

Very  high. 

Stf|ueU : 

Rare. 

None, 
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From  malaria,  the  affection  is  differentiated  by  the  presence  of  the  Plas- 
modium in  the  blood  in  malarial  fever  and  its  absence  in  yellow  fever, 
although  it  must  be  remembered  that  occasionally  malaria  and  yellow  fever 
occur  in  combination.  This  has  the  effect  of  rendering  yellow  fever  more 
severe. 

Acute  yellow  atrophy  may  be  readily  differentiated  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
more  common  in  women,  especially  during  pregnancy,  that  hemorrhages  are 
not  so  liable  to  develop  and  that  the  liver  rapidly  decreases  in  size,  and  the 
urine  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  contains  leucin  and  tyrosin. 

PROGNOSIS 

Yellow  fever  is  always  a  serious  affection,  the  mortality  in  different 
epidemics  has  varied  from  15  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent.  Alcoholics  show 
a  bad  prognosis.  Unfavorable  symptoms  are,  a  rise  in  temperature  above 
103**  F.  or  104**  F.  early  in  the  disease,  anuria,  and  marked  development 
of  nervous  symptoms  such  as  delirium,  coma,  and  convulsions;  black  vomit, 
although  very  serious,  is  not  necessarily  a  fatal  omen.  Symptoms  from  which 
a  favorable  prognosis  may  be  made  are,  slight  fever,  absence  of  intense  jaun- 
dice, slight  hemorrhages,  and  copious  urine. 

PROPHYLAXIS 

In  view  of  the  report  of  the  United  States  Yellow  Fever  Commission  and 
of  the  French  Commission,  efforts  should  be  made  lo  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease  through  infected  mosquitoes.  This  may  be  done  by  protecting  the 
sick  from  the  bites  of  mosquitoes,  protecting  houses  by  means  of  screens,  and 
mosquito-nets,  by  destroying  the  insects  and  larva  in  the  houses,  and  by  the 
prevention  of  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes  in  the  vicinity. 

Quarantine  is  still  carried  out  in  many  countries,  its  eflScacy,  however,  is 
questioned  by  the  best  of  authorities. 

TREATMENT 


There  is  no  known  renuHlv  which  will  abort  or  cure  yellow  fever.  No 
drugs  ap|H'ar  to  possess  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  pathological  process. 
I^vov^TY  iHvurs  spontaniH>usly  in  almiit  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  no  matter 
wliat  form  of  tn'atment  is  adoptiMl.  Sanarelli's  serum  treatment  has  been 
almost  entirely  abandoiunl.  Among  the  rt^medies  which  are  most  widely  used 
in  the  tn»atinont  of  yellow  fever  art^  quinine  and  sodium  salicylate.  Upon 
ean^ful  studv,  it  has  Uvn  v<lunvn  that  tlie  salts  of  quinine  are  rather  harmful 
than  useful  and  have  only  shown  Ivneficial  effects  in  those  cases  in  which 
n\alaria  and  vellow  flavor  iHvxisted.  Sodium  salicylate  has  only  been  found 
etVioaiious  in  InMiiixn  rases  whii'ii  would  have  rei-overed  under  any  other  form 
of  tn\'Ument  (Sodiv  anil  i\nito'l. 

The  majority  of  physioians  in  tropical  inmntries  in  which  yellow  fever 
is  ondemio  advise  an  aotivo  oxpootant  tnwtmont.  UjK»n  the  first  day  of  the 
disi\^si^  in  all  cas^s  iliaphon^tics  and  laxatives  are  administered.     ThiUy  in 
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mild  cases,  a  mustard  foot  bath  and  wann  drinks  or  ammonium  acetate  are 
employed.  If  the  case  is  more  severe,  if  there  is  decided  fever  and  marked 
pain,  besides  the  mustard  foot  bath  and  local  sinapisms,  either  of  the  following 
formulae  are  prescribed : 

^  Aq.  filtrat 120.0 

Rhum  Jamaic 30.0 

Antipyrini 3.0 

Tct.  Aconiti  gtts xvi 

Syrup,  flor.  Aurant 30.0 

S. :  Tablespoonf ul  every  hour. 
Or, 

9   Julep  gummos 120.0 

Natrii  salicyl 5.0 

Antipyrini 3.0 

Tct.  Aconiti  gtts xvi 

Syrup,  flor.  Aurant 30.0 

S. :  Tablespoonf  ul  every  hour. 

This  treatment  is  discontinued  after  profuse  diaphoresis  has  occurred  and 
now  a  purgative  is  administered.  Calomel  is  preferred  by  many,  either  given 
in  one  dose  of  7^  grains  (^  gram)  and  followed  by  castor  oil,  or  if  the 
patient  cannot  take  castor  oil,  rhubarb  or  cascara  sagrada  are  given  in  its 
place.  Acid  drinks  are  administered  and  the  third  stage  of  the  disease  is 
awaited.  A  restricted  diet  is  given  from  the  onset  and  if  vomiting  is  continu- 
ous or  frequently  repeated  the  lemonade  is  discontinued  and  sinapisms  are 
applied  to  the  epigastrium  and  enemata  of  luke-warm  water  are  ordered.  In 
case  of  long-continued  vomiting  or  with  decided  nausea,  cocaine  in  small 
doses  is  useful.  In  some  cases  in  which  the  fever  is  high  cold  baths,  sponging 
with  cold  water,  and  application  of  ice  to  the  head,  are  recommended. 

When  black  vomit  occurs  sesquichloride  of  iron,  ergot,  acetate  of  lead,  and 
opium  are  recommended  but  no  drug  can  be  depended  upon  to  check  the 
ht»morrhage.  When  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  feeble,  stimulants  are 
necessary.     The  uremic  symptoms  are  treated  by  hot  baths. 

In  convalescence  the  patient  must  be  carefully  fed  and  tonics  are  indicated. 
Complications  must  be  treated  upon  general  principles. 
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By  p.  FURBRINGER,  Berlin 

ETIOLOGY 

A  LiTTLK  more  than  a  decade  has  passed  since  our  views  regarding  the 
niitun?  and  nmnifofltations  of  grippe  have  experienced  an  unexpected  amplifi- 
caUon,  a  tliorough  change.  The  pandemic  of  the  winter  of  1889  and  1890, 
which  JH  Hiill  generally  remembered,  forms  the  landmark  of  more  exhaustive 
knowledge.  Naturally,  we  must  not  underrate  what  was  contained  in  litera- 
lun»  previouH  to  this  time,  as  we  there  find  notable  depictions  of  the  epidemic 
tliHHeiiiiiiHtion  of  the  disease,  especially  its  pandemic  distribution,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  Vienna  and 
Kurope,  and  alno  true  and  vigorous  explanations  of  the  clinical  picture,  which 
betray  great  power  of  discernment'.  But,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  latter, 
frtMjuent,  but  less  important,  epidemics  of  influenza  did  not  then  attract  the 
general  medical  interest,  so  also  have  its  text-book  descriptions  become  less 
friMpient.  In  fact  the  classification  of  grippe  among  the  infectious  diseases 
had  Ihhm)  given  up  entin'ly,  it  being  only  supplementarily  mentioned  as  a 
ptH'uliar  form  of  bronchial  catarrh.  Thus  von  Niemeyer^s  text-book  of 
SptHMal  I*athology  and  Therapy,  which  twenty-five  years  ago  was  considered  a 
reliable  guide,  di'ilnes  influenza  as  bronchial  catarrh,  which,  accompanied  with 
an  unusually  seven*  general  alTivtion,  presents  a  certain  similarity  with  acute 
exantheins  aiul  (HHurs  in  epidemics;  the  latter  develop  under  the  influence  of 
unknown  atutospherie  or  telluric  cimditions;  nevertheless,  an  infection  was 
iH^nsidenul  to  be  doubtful. 

This  l»us  lH^H)n^e  entin^ly  changinl  sinw  the  disease  has  made  its  turbulent 
tour  anuind  the  world,  aiul  simv  the  maladv,  on  its  travels  from  east  to  west 
lias  awakened  physicians*  the  nu)st  of  whom  had  never  known  true  grippe  or 
luul  con\pletel\  f\ug^»tten  it.  The  extent  of  investigation  and  work  that  has 
Uvn  do!\e  since  then  can  In*  inferr\Hl  fr\un  the  fact  that  the  publication  "The 
Inlhh  i\r;»  Kp^denuc  of  ISS*>  5»0/*  which  was  pn^|van»d  by  orfer'of  the  Berlin 
S^H'\ci\  of  Inicnial  MtHlicinc,  at  the  instisration  of  its  first  president,  von 
lA\\vlcn.  i\\cniuM\v.  for  these  two  yeari  ;»lone,  over  l.OiH)  contributions  referring 
to  \t.  ri\c>c  i\unui>Mis  puMuatuMis  were  followixl  up  to  the  present  time  by 
e,uMc  a  iwnwSt  r  of  oti\n>.  tor  \nth;vr.;,i  l.jis  never  Ivcome  extinct  since  the 
i\von\'.uv  xM"  the  ;»Unv^  nu»uu^:u\i  ivinviiv/.u,  iVntinually  recurring  epidem- 
uv,  ;r.i!^^v.>:!\  o?  j»  Nn\i!!rv  i\tiv.:.  v^:'  w;\.vV  I  mention  thoee  of  the  winter 
o;  t^*M  *>V  ;\*N'  ;!\  's::  '  r  .::  of  vo  wr.i^r  of  1S5K\  unceasinglT  furnish 
\i'.,ro  : '.,r,  io'.  •;v.:';;vi  vx^*.v.'o\  v.\  v.:av\  v^V>v  r\;\::or.>  by  authv^re  and  practitionerB. 
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The  result  of  these  untiring  investigations  has  primarily  given  us  positive 
information  regarding  the  general  character  of  the  affection.  We  know  now 
that  influenza  is  a  peculiar  acute  infectious  disease,  the  occurrence  of  which 
cannot  be  conceived  without  the  participation  of  an  organized  generator.  It  is 
probable  that  this  pathogenic  organism  has  already  been  discovered;  I  say 
probable,  for  it  is  true  the  microorganism  which  is  named  after  its  discoverer 
and  called  Pfeiffer's  bacillus,  which  we  have  known  for  eight  years,  is  found 
constantly  and  exclusively  in  influenza,  but  the  animal  experiment  has  not 
given  absolute  proof  so  that  it  cannot  be  maintained  with  certainty  that  the 
influenza  bacillus  is  the  only  organism  producing  the  disease. 

Unfortunately,  the  profession  is  not  able  to  derive  any  actual  benefit  from 
this  scientifically  important  discovery;  at  any  rate  the  influenza  bacillus 
cannot  claim  nearly  the  same  significance  as  the  tubercle  bacillus  as  a  criterion 
at  the  bedside.  Principally  not  because  a  positive  differentiation  from  similar 
bacilli  is  impossible  microscopically;  in  the  first  place,  the  shape — very  short 
and  thin  rods  with  rounded  ends--does  not  present  any  particular  character- 
istics, and,  furthermore,  its  staining  properties — mostly  more  markedly 
stained  end-poles,  not  staining  after  Gram — cannot  be  considered  as  specific. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  far  from  pronouncing  the  microscopical  research  for  the 
influenza  bacillus  to  be  without  value.  The  rods  are  found  at  the  autopsy, 
especially  when  death  has  occurred  during  the  acme  of  the  disease,  very  often 
in  the  catarrhal  secretion  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  frequently  in  actual  pure 
culture,  in  part  enclosed  in  pus  corpuscles.  Such  findings  may  be  considered 
demonstrative.  The  conditions  are  different  upon  examination  of  the  sputum, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  rarely  free  from  accompanying  bacteria.  Be- 
sides,  in  quite  a  number  of  cases,  the  influenza  bacilli  disappear  extremely 
rapidly  from  the  sputum.  The  resort  to  culture  for  purposes  of  differentia- 
tion must  be  restricted  essentially  to  lalwratories,  as  the  usual  culture  media 
are  not  capable  of  causing  a  growth  of  this  stubborn  bacillus.  Not  until 
hemoglobin  (especially  pigeon  blood)  was  employed  did  the  experiment 
furnish  small,  bright,  structureless  columns.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
diagnosis  of  influenza  by  means  of  bacteriology  is  not  commonly  possible  by 
practising  physicians,  and  cannot  become  so  for  the  present;  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable, therefore,  that  hospitals  gave  up  looking  for  them  on  account  of  the 
frequent  disappointments  when  attempting  to  decide  the  diagnosis  by  the 
demonstration  of  true  influenza  staffs  or  rods.  Even  a  pseudoinfluenza 
bacillus  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  we  know  of  cases  in  which,  by 
the  "  demonstration  '^  of  the  alleged  pathogenic  organisms,  the  originally  cor- 
rect diagnosis  became  doubtful.  Naturally,  such  occurrences  do  not  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  scientific  discovery  as  such. 

A  controversy,  which  is  not  concluded  as  yet,  has  raised  the  question  as  to 
the  dissemination  of  this  infectious  disease.  The  Society  of  Internal  Medicine 
of  Berlin,  in  the  meetings  of  December,  1889,  bore  witness  to  the  extremely 
lively  exchange  of  opinions,  especially  regarding  the  contagiousness  and  infec- 
tiousness of  influenza,  but  no  conclusion  was  reached,  one  party  claimin»r 
contagion,  the  other  miasma  as  a  causative  factor!  And  even  at  present, 
after  long  intervals  of  peace  between  the  debates,  no  final  verdict  has  ham 
reached.    But  it  has  been  recognized  that,  especially  with  the  undisputed  pre- 
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sumption  that  the  natural  infection  of  man  takes  place,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  by  inhalation,  a  sharp  demarcation  between  "  contagious  '*  and  "  miaa- 
matic ''  dissemination  should  not  be  $ittempted.  In  fact,  the  question  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  pure  miasma  has  for  obvious  reasons  become  subject  to 
an  increasing  variation  of  opinion.  It  might  be  permissible  to  speak  of  a 
contagio-miasmatic  dissemination,  in  contrast  to  a  purely  contagious  one. 
Both  methods  still  have  their  firm  supporters  in  spite  of  the  discovery  by 
bacteriology,  that  the  influenza  bacilli  perish  rapidly,  both  upon  drying  and 
in  water.  The  previously  mentioned  collective  investigations  show  that  about 
1,500  physicians  were  in  favor  of,  1,100  against  this  view  of  contagion. 
Even  this  comparatively  small  difference  is  food  for  thought.  Personally,  I 
was  not  quite  able  at  the  time  to  acknowledge  an  essentially  contagious  dis- 
semination of  the  disease.  This  attitude  was  determined  especially  by  the 
personal  experience  that,  in  the  Friedrichshain  Hospital,  the  medical  wards  of 
which  contained  influenza  patients  in  every  room,  the  other  patients,  at  least 
the  majority  of  them,  remained  free  from  infection  for  a  long  period.  In 
view  of  the  surely  brief  period  of  incubation  of  the  infection — ^the  best  authors 
assume,  for  good  reasons,  an  average  of  one  day,  often  a  fraction  of  a  day 
might  be  sufficient,  several  days  truly  an  exception — ^and  the  general  predis- 
positipn  to  the  disease,  such  a  fact,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  other  ex- 
perienced physicians,  would  not  be  comprehensible  if  a  manner  of  propagation 
which  would  correspond  to  about  that  of  the  acute  exanthema  would  be 
admitted  to  be  the  only  one.  The  frequent  fact  also  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  that  human  beings  who  are  remote  from  all  communication, 
thus  ships'  crews  on  the  high  seas,  are  suddenly,  without  warning,  attacked 
by  the  malady;  it  actually  forces  us  to  acknowledge  that  the  disease  is  not 
always  disseminated  by  contagion.  If  the  development  of  the  course  of  the 
malady  is  to  be  made  familiar  to  human  comprehension,  we  would  say  that 
the  germs  must  fill  the  air  over  land  and  sea  in  enormous  quantities  ^^as 
though  scattered  from  a  gigantic  box  of  Pandora."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
true,  the  appearance  of  influenza  in  secluded  retreats  (convents,  prisons)  and 
in  houses  which  are  remote  from  traffic,  so  soon  as  a  person  afflicted  with 
grippe  has  entered,  is  greatly  in  favor  of  contagion  from  person  to  person. 
The  opinions  are  justified  in  that  quickly  as  influenza  epidemics  travel,  it  must 
appear  questionable  in  most  cases  whether  the  rapidity  of  locomotives  and 
steamships  actually  is  greater  than  the  speed  of  the  disease.  At  any  rate  an 
essential  dependence  of  the  dissemination  of  influenza  epidemics  upon  human 
intercourse  must  he  admitted. 

Regarding  epidemics  of  the  disease  in  respect  to  the  influence  of  locality 
and  ineteorological  conditions,  the  literature  contains  a  comprehensive  number 
of  reports,  naturally,  there  is  also  much  that  is  hypothetical.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  even  enumerate  their  outlines.  In  limiting  myself  to  calling 
special  attention  to  the  graphic  depictions  of  the  occurrence  and  course, 
especially  of  the  above-named  ])andeinic,  as  they  are  given,  for  instance 
in  the  elaboration  of  the  Swiss  Board  of  Health,  I  will  only  mention  the 
sunlight  theory  which  lias  been  n^jx^atedly  brought  forward  by  practitioners. 
The  greater  th(»  deficionc^y  of  sunli«xht,  the  more  favorable  the  growth  of  the 
influenza  bacilli.     It  is  conceivable  that  such  a  demonstration  is  bound  to 
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irith  the  greatest  of  difficulties.     On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  consider 
•■iflie  rejection  of  auch  a  dependence  admiseible  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
'aUkjoTity  of  epidemics  in  the  gloomy  days  of  tlie  winter. 
*        The  majority  of  physicians  have  had  an  opportunity  to  become  convinced 
ii'Of  the  almost  universal  prevalent  predispasilion  to  influenza.    As  a  matter  of 
m  tact,  only  nurslings,  and  a  very  small  minority  of  favored  persons,  may  be 
I  considered  exempt.    The  idea  of  acquiring  a  certain  immunity  by  once  having 
(  been  attacked  with  the  malady  has  long  since  been  maintained  by  experienced 
I  clinicians.     This  is  true,  in  spite  of  the  generally  iustified  apprehension  of 
I  DnmerDus  individuals  who  have  Iieen  taught  by  experience,  "  that  their  turn 
wonld  come  again  "  with  the  next  epidemic.    But  upon  closer  investigation  we 
cannot  help  observing  that  the  attenuation  of  the  affection  plays  an  important 
part.    Countless  intelligent  and  unbiased  patients  have  assured  me,  and  I  have 
oWerred  it  in  my  own  person,  that  later  affections  manifest  themselves  at  a 
time  when  the  disease  is  epidemic,  in  comparatively  more  mild  and  rudi- 
mentary degree,  "formes  frustes."     IE  in  the  first  pandemic  the  patient  was 
caused  to  become  bedridden,  in  later  attacks  he  was  enabled  to  attend  to  his 
duties  both  at  home  and  abroad.     It  is  true,  particular  eantinn  is  necessary  in 
judging  this  question,  which  I  find  is  treated  of  >ery  sparingly  in  literature, 
in  spite  of  its  practical  significance,  owing  to  ibe  um^ertamty  of  a  positive 
diagnosis  in  a  great  many  cases.     If  those  cases  were  excluded  which  the 
laity  consider  influenza,  such   in  which   all  possible   forms  of  respiratory 
catarrh  with  marked  malaise  are  present,  and  also  those  in  which  there  is  a 
reasonable  doubt,  a  sufficient  numlwr  of  cases  still  remain  to  show  the  truth 
of  the  previously  mentioned  attenuation.     Naturally,  in  influenza,  with  its 
rapidly  subsiding  epidemics,  the  ronception  of  immunity  can  only  be  main- 
tained  for  a   limited   time.     Bacteriologists   are  already   prophesying   that 
another  pandemic  is  due,  and  this  un  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  dispropor- 
tion between  the  ability  of  determining  the  influenza  bacillus  and  the  toxemia 
in  the  last  epidemics. 

SYMPTOMS 

In  describing  the  clinical  jiulnre,  it  is  obvious  that  only  the  principal 
points  can  be  dwelt  upon.  The  depiction  of  an  infectious  disease  which 
scarcely  spares  a  single  organ,  with  its  complications  and  sequels,  which 
even  creates  the  greatest  varieties  within  a  single  organ,  compels  me  to  enlarge 
particularly  upon  that  form  which  predominates,  and  which  has  given  its 
stamp  and  impress  to  our  general  views  regarding  the  affection,  namely  the 
catarrhal,  especially  the  respiratory  catarrhal  form.  It  is  true,  an  adherence 
particularly  to  this  mode  of  manifestation,  has  narrowed,  in  fact  misguided 
the  opinions  of  physicians  too  much,  until  the  cyclone  of  the  great  pandemic 
rerealed  new  views  and  taught  us  that  the  general  affection  designates  the 
character  of  influenza  in  a  much  more  determining  manner  than  the  respira- 
tory catarrh.  And  yet,  particularly  the  latter,  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  plays  the  principal  part  in  a  clinicnl  respect,  this  frequently 
extending  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  innermost  bronchi,  and,  wliat  is  still 
more  important,  the  extension  of  the  catarrhal  process  of  the  lung  and 
pleura  forms  not  only  the  most  frequent  basis  for  the  dangers  of  the  disease 
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but  also  creates  clinical  and  anatomical  peculiarities  which,  on  account  of 
being  most  studied,  are  bound  to  claim  the  interest  of  the  physician  primarily. 

But  before  entering  upon  this  discussion,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
primary  onset  of  the  disease  and  its  febrile  course.  The  usual  mode  of  ap- 
pearance, fully  described  in  all  text-books,  is  familiar  to  all,  viz.,  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  onset  of  severe  symptoms,  the  tormenting  pains  in  the  head, 
especially  behind  the  eyes,  in  the  vertebral  column  and  in  the  limbs,  the 
sensation  of  general  lassitude,  in  fact  prostration,  the  cough  which  appears  to 
still  more  irritate  the  patient  and  aggravate  the  disturbance,  the  disagreeable 
loss  of  appetite,  the  insomnia.  To  these  is  added  another  symptom,  the  very 
red  flushed  face,  upon  which,  according  to  my  opinion,  not  sufficient  stress  is 
laid  in  literature,  although  it  manifests  itself  strikingly  to  the  physician  and 
to  the  relatives  of  the  patient.  If  influenza  patients  who  are  in  the  same  ward 
with  the  febrile  cases  are  observed,  this  appearance  of  the  face,  even  at  a  dis- 
tance, is  not  so  readily  forgotten.  The  condition  most  nearly  resembles  the 
facies  of  scarlatina,  but  in  influenza  the  pallor  of  the  forehead  and  the  region 
about  the  mouth  is  absent.  It  is  obvious,  in  view  of  the  frequency  with  which 
a  flushed  face  (it  is  true  limited  mostly  to  the  cheeks)  generally  manifests 
itself,  and  on  account  of  the  occasional  absence  of  the  same  in  influenza,  that 
we  cannot  speak  of  it  as  a  pathognomonic  symptom.  But  whoever  endeavors 
to  acquire  precision  in  observation,  and  directs  his  attention  to  graduated 
differences,  will  be  suspicious  of  genuine  grippe  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
even  with  this  first,  conspicuous  impression. 

At  this  point  I  must  refer  to  a  second  peculiarity  which  is  very  pronounced 
in  the  face,  in  fact,  sometimes  even  found  exclusivly  there,  viz.,  a  yellowish 
discoloration,  a  slight  jaundice,  which,  although  it  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  physician,  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  Although,  in  spite  of  my 
having  closely  examined  hundreds  of  cases  fpr  this  symptom,  I  am  not  able 
to  confirm  that  this  icteroid  discoloration  is  found  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases,  an  essential  positive  percentage  remains  which  is  large 
enough  to  ascribe  a  distinct  significance  to  the  same.  In  fact,  attention  was 
called  to  this  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  slight  jaundice,  even  if  it  is  always 
observed  without  distinct  urinary  findings — only  rarely  was  I  able  to  deter- 
mine a  positive  result  with  the  Gmelin  reaction,  a  slight  yellowish  froth  of  the 
urine — furnishes  another  proof  that  our  disease  indicates  much  more  than  an 
infectious  febrile  bronchial  catarrh.  It  presupposes  a  far-reaching  alteration 
of  the  blood.  It  is  probably  correct  to  refer  to  this  alteration,  the  marked 
debility,  and  the  great  disturbance  to  which  the  vaso-motor  apparatus  of  the 
influenza  patients  so  often  are  subject,  which  manifests  itself  in  a  pronounced 
and  very  conspicuous  tendency  to  hemorrhage  from  various  organs.  We 
observe,  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  acute  exanthemata  and  in  other  acute 
infectious  diseases,  the  hemorrhagic  character  of  various  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions, especially  of  the  saliva  (from  the  gums),  of  the  sputum,  even  with- 
out pneumonia  (for  timid  persons,  often  a  reason  to  fear  tuberculosis),  of  the 
uriiie,  and  of  the  feces.  True,  dangerous  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  mem- 
branes (epistaxis,  metrorrhagia)  give  rise  to  groat  concern,  not  only  to  the 
patient  but  also  to  the  j)hysician;  finally,  marked  forms  of  purpura  are  not 
wanting,  and  even  at  the  autopsy  our  interest  is  aroused  by  the  hemorrhagic 
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londitionof  this  or  that  pathological  process  in  an  organ.  Possibly  that  form 
>f  acute  hemorrhagic  inflammation  of  the  brain  should  be  considered  the  most 
severe  of  which  I  could  give  the  first  more  detailed  clinical  and  anatomical 
report,  owing  to  the  admission  of  a  number  of  patients  with  this  affection  to 
the  Friedrichshain  Hospital.  According  to  the  facts,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  this  "  flea-bite-encephalitis,"  as  I  thought  of  designating  it  from  a  rapid 
characterization  of  the  autopsy  finding,  represented  a  complication  of  in- 
fluenza in  the  case  described.  It  is  well  known  that  acute  hemorrhagic 
encephalitis  is  also  observed  as  a  primary  affection. 

From  text-book  descriptions  and  from  monographs,  it  is  well  known  that 
3esides  the  common,  most  frequent  catarrhal  form  of  the  disease,  ^^gastro- 
intestinal, rheumatoid,  typhoid,  and  nervous"  varieties  of  grippe  have  been 
observed.  There  can  be  no  great  objection  to  such  a  schematic  classification, 
which  is  of  value  for  correct  differentiation,  as  the  busy  practitioner  often 
actually  encounters  some  forms  which  cannot  at  once  be  separated  from 
gastro-enteritis,  severe  muscular  and  even  articular  rheumatism,  and  enteric 
fever ;  however,  and  this  we  should  bear  in  mind,  the  comparative  infrequency 
of  true  cases  of  catarrhal  influenza  is  opposed  by  the  overwhelming  frequency 
of  the  most  various  transitional  and  mixed  forms.  I  believe  that  I  have  seen 
every  variety  of  combination  which  is  possible  with  the  above-named  original 
form ;  in  fact,  a  more  or  less  important  part  of  every  variety  could  be  discerned 
in  some  cases.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  complicated  designations 
or  even  to  establish  further  cardinal  varieties. 

The  fever,  an  important  attribute  of  this  affection,  in  spite  of  quite  a 
number  of  scarcely  febrile,  and  some  entirely  afebrile,  cases,  has  served  as  an 
object  of  exhaustive  studies  in  numerous  treatises.  I  do  not  think  that  these 
investigations  have  been  able  to  essentially  influence  our  views,  derived  from 
the  fin?t  dozens  of  our  own  cases.  The  fact  that  at  that  time  we  purposely 
avoided  interfering  with  the  natural  course  of  the  fevei'  by  any  antipyretic 
treatment,  has  enabled  us  from  the  clinical  material  at  our  disposal  to  easily 
draw  conclusions  as  to  certain  important  conditions.  Accordingly,  two  types 
tihould  be  differentiated,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  almost  exclusively,  medium 
severe  and  severe  cases  were  admitted  to  the  Friedrichshain  Hospital,  and  that 
my  personal  opinion  was  required  only  in  the  most  severe  types  of  the 
disease:  The  brief  attack  of  fever,  lasting  on  an  average  from  one  to  two 
days,  showing  a  single  steep  apex  of  the  fever  curve,  and  the  typhoid-like 
course  which  extends  over  half  a  week  to  a  week,  which  is  characterized  by  a 
step-like  curve.  For  the  first  mentioned  variety,  I  may  mention  my  own 
infection  as  a  paradigm  because  from  the  very  onset  I  consulted  the  ther- 
mometer at  regular  intervals  and  minutely  controlled  the  relations  between 
the  subjective  manifestations  and  the  curve  of  the  fever:  On  December  1, 
1889,  I  awoke  at  six  a.  m.  in  the  best  of  health,  toward  eight  o'clock  I 
noticed,  within  a  few  minutes,  a  general,  moderate  but  peculiar,  sensation  of 
illness,  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before ;  in  spite  of  this,  my  temperature  was 
only  98.2**  F. ;  therefore,  true  prodromes.  At  ten  o'clock,  with  a  slight  chill 
upon  leaving  the  house,  the  temperature  rose  to  99.3°  F.  with  an  increase  of 
malaise,  no  local  disorder.  At  noon  the  temperature  was  101.3°  P\,  at  two 
o'clock  102.3**  F.,  a  sensation  of  oppression  in  the  head,  pronounced  pain 
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behind  the  eyes,  cough,  laesitude,  which  Bymptome  greatly  interfered  with  my 
daily  work,  loss  of  appetite.  At  four  o'clock  the  temperature  arose  to  103.2°  F. 
and  I  was  scarcely  able  to  perform  any  men- 
tal or  physical  labor.  Two  hours  later  I 
went  to  bed  with  a  temperature  of  104°  F., 
almost  unconscious,  complaining  of  chille  and 
heat,  and  pains  in  the  small  of  the  back,  heavy 
feeling  in  the  limbs,  and  violent  cough  which 
aggravated  the  headache  to  the  utmost.  I 
did  not  sleep.  At  midnight,  a  sudden  perspi- 
ration appeared,  temperature  102.2°  F. ;  on 
the  following  morning  the  temperature  was 
97.2°  F.,  the  pains  had  entirely  disappeared 
but  considerable  weakness  remained.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  was  able  to  leave 
my  bed  and  on  the  following  day  I  resumed 
my  professional  duties,  but  an  irksome  sensa- 
tion of  weakness,  irritable  cough,  and  dyspep- 
sia remained  for  about  a  week,  and  not  until 
the  last  day  of  the  year  did  I  feel  "  myself 
again."  If  a  curve  of  this  uncomplicated 
Flo.  1.  case  is  constructed  the  attack  of  fever  shows 

a  single  steep  rise  which  did  not  even  last 
twenty-four  hours  {see  Fig.  1).  However,  it  would  he  wrong  to  believe  that 
the  majority  of  cases,  provided  complications  did  not  occur,  would  even 
approximately  adhere  to  this  type  or  to  the  second  one,  but  rather  the  most 
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varied  mised  forms  of  both  varieties  would  be  found  to  represent  the  lion's 
share.     Frequently  the  steep,  alirupt  ascent  and  the  step-like  decline  were 
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probably  combined,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  second  curve  which  represents 
the  case  of  my  wife  (Fig.  2).  The  curve  is  very  apt,  after  two  or  three  days, 
to  fall  to  normal  or  even  below,  for  about  one  day,  to  ascend  again  although  no 
complications  take  place ;  a  true  relapse  therefore. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  severe^  dreaded  pulmonary  complications.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  dismal  picture  which  our  hospital  wards  presented  about 
New  Yearns  time  of  1890 ;  a  frightful  number  of  the  severest  pneumonias  of 
an  asthenic  type,  of  which  a  large  proportion,  in  spite  of  the  labors  of 
physicians  and  nurses,  sooner  or  later  found  their  way  to  the  post  mortem 
table.  Clinical  and  anatomical  observation  was  soon  rewarded  by  noting  many 
surprising  changes  which  previously  were  rarely  seen.  In  the  first  place,  the 
fact  that,  besides  a  number  of  influenza  patients  who  brought  their  catarrhal 
and  pulmonary  inflammations  with  them  as  obvious  complications  of  influenza, 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  true  croupous  pneumonias  were  admitted, 
greater  even  than  we  had  been  used  to  admitting.  This  increase  was  stag- 
gering to  even  the  most  experienced  physicians  of  the  city.  They  were  in 
doubt  whether  they  were  dealing  with  substantive  forms  of  the  disease  or 
whether  the  latter  were  due  to  the  extensive  epidemic  of  grippe.  This  ques- 
tion has  concerned  us  greatly  and  has  not  been  settled  finally  as  yet,  despite 
the  interest  and  the  many  investigations  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  authors — 
for  the  same  fact  was  experienced  in  other  localities  and  recurred  during  the 
late  epidemics  of  influenza,  although  to  a  less  degree.  The  belief  that  this  was 
a  mere  coincidence  prevailed  but  had  soon  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  tena- 
cious recurrence  of  this  combination.  Instead,  the  parallelism  of  the  condition 
was  referred  to  the  not  infrequent  combination  of  two  or  more  acute  infectious 
diseases,  occurring  side  by  side.  Lately  there  is  a  tendency  to  immediately 
connect  the  fibrinous  pneumonias  with  the  infection  by  influenza,  in  that, 
while  ascribing  their  original  cause  to  the  activity  of  the  pneumococcus,  the 
Fvmbiosis  of  the  influenza  bacillus  is,  however,  necessary.  Therefore,  not 
a  genuine  croupous  pneumonia  but  the  product  of  mixed  infection !  As  such 
exceedingly  often,  probably  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  fails  to  conceal  its 
pi^culiar  clinical  deviations  from  the  type  of  true  fibrinous  pneumonia:  In- 
stead of  pneumonic  sputum,  the  muco-purulent  form;  in  place  of  extensive 
lobar  infiltration,  more  limited  areas  of  consolidation  which  even  the  expert  is 
often  compelled  to  search  for;  not  a  brief  curve  of  the  fever  with  a  high 
ran^e  and  critical  defervescence,  but  a  protracted,  dragging  course  with 
markinl  remissions;  finally,  a  pronounced  disproportion  between  the  local 
process  and  the  cardiac  involvement,  and  of  the  respiratory  difficulty,  genuine 
"  asthenic  "  pneumonia,  with  a  threatened  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  heart 
and  dyspnea. 

It  is  true,  there  still  remain  a  conspicuous  number  of  regular  true  croup- 
ous pneumonias,  which  may  be  fully  explained  as  such,  and  which,  on  account 
of  their  difficult  course,  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  influenza.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  these  pneumonias  which  are  essentially  concerned  in  the  peculiar 
increase  of  frequency  is  so  great  that,  apart  from  the  ahsenco  of  influenza 
bacilli  in  the  sputum,  I  should  unrestrictedly  deny  an  intimate  connection 
with  grippe  infection. 

The  conditions  are  different,  however,  with  true  influenza  pneumonia. 
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such  as  we  observe  in  greater  frequency  as  true  complications  of  influenza, 
these  are  particularly  bronchopneumonias.  The  process  is  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  immigration  of  the  generators  of  influenza  belonging  to  the 
influenza  infection,  in  quite  the  same  manner  as  the  catarrhal  pneumonias  of 
children  who  are  afflicted  with  measles  or  pertussis  and  which  owe  their 
occurrence  to  the  original  disease.  The  fact,  determined  by  countless  investi- 
gations, that  the  secondary  infection  also  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
occurrence  of  this  genuine  influenza  pneumonia  and  especially  that  in  a. 
large  number  of  cases  the  streptococcus  can  be  demonstrated  ante  mortem  as 
well  as  post  mortem,  probably  does  not  divest  the  generator  of  influenza  of  its 
original  prominent  position.  It  is  predominant  in  the  finer  bronchi  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  However,  the  conception  of  a  mixed  infection  is  even  pre- 
served in  such  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  and  in  which  it  is 
overpowered  by  the  streptococcus.  Besides,  cases  are  not  absent  in  which  the 
influenza  bacillus  singly  and  alone,  without  ally  or  opponent,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  generator  of  the  catarrhal  pulmonary  process. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  clinical  jncture  of  this  genuine  influenza 
pneumonia,  which,  as  a  rule,  follows  the  above-described  primary  symptoms 
with  a  marked  increase  of  the  bronchitic  symptoms  but  which  may  also  arise 
suddenly  at  the  onset  of  the  disease — this  produces  "  acute,  primary  influenza 
pneumonia,"  or  "  the  pneumonic  form  of  influenza*' — or  flnally,  it  may  make 
its  appearance  after  the  first  affection  has  run  its  course.  Almost  invariably, 
provided  the  inflammatory  process  has  passed  beyond  the  bronchioles,  do  we 
observe  the  victim  of  the  severe  pulmonary  inflammation,  as  markedly  cyanotic 
or  livid  and  struggling  for  air,  with  a  relatively  high  fever,  and,  unless 
youth,  vigor,  or  a  robust  constitution  assist  in  a  successful  resistance,  the  well- 
developed  signs  of  cardiac  asthenia  arise  which  require  the  utmost  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  physician.  Strictly  limited  as  these  phenomena  appear,  they 
are  usually  accompanied  with  certain  deviations  from  the  ordinary  picture  of 
the  acute  pneumonia :  The  sputum,  instead  of  being  rusty  or  lemon  colored, 
is  usually  of  a  mucoid  or  muco-purulent  quality;  conspicuously  often — 
actually  a  characteristic  peculiarity — it  shows  recent  hemorrhagic  properties, 
sometimes  even  to  a  marked  extent  being  almost  entirely  hemorrhagic  and  it 
is  then  suggestive  of  the  sputum  which  occurs  in  hemorrhagic  infarct.  The 
fever  is  irregular,  remittent,  sometimes  intermittent;  the  entire  course  pre- 
serves the  character  of  a  protracted  process,  so  that  a  deflnite  defervescence 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  two  weeks  is  exceptional  even  in  the  most  favorable 
cases.  Besides  the  physical  signs — another  important  criterion — ^is  a  decided 
disproportion  in  the  above  mentioned  severe  and  threatening  physical  signs:  in 
the  greater  nuinher  of  cases  we  do  not  detect  actual  dulness  nor  typical  bron- 
chial breathing,  but  rather,  fine  rales  which  are  developed  and  noticeable 
bilaterally  especially  in  the  de])endent  posterior  portions  as  the  most  common 
auscultatory  sign ;  tliis  may  be  defined  as  an  unaccented  subcrepitation  which 
is  rarely  interrupted  by  rales  of  a  coarser  quality  having  a  purring  or  hum- 
ming character.  This  additional  rale  persists  quite  obstinately  for  a  number  of 
days  and  even  for  weeks  in  different  areas  although  with  varying  distinctness. 
This  process  lias  been  very  strikingly  designated  as  the  expression  of  the 
inflammation  slowly  advancing  from  lobule  to  lobule.    However,  these  migra- 
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tory  and  lobular  crystallizing  inflammations  rarely  furnish  very  compact  and 
diffuse  consolidations^  the  disseminated  form  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  rather 
prevails  as  a  rule. 

At  this  point,  I  must  mention  a  special  variety  of  genuine  influenza  pneu- 
monia which  I  have  noted  more  frequently  at  the  autopsy,  especially  during 
the  pandemic;  this  occurred  more  often  than  might  be  expected  from  text- 
book descriptions,  which  mention  this  condition  incidentally  if  at  all.  I  refer 
to  that  form  which  has  been  designated  by  me  as  "  disseminated  tuberosity 
pneumonia''  and  which  belongs  to  the  most  malignant  varieties  among  the 
pulmonary  complications  of  influenza,  capable  of  overpowering  even  relatively 
vigorous  constitutions  after  a  short  illness,  in  fact,  even  at  the  first  onslaught. 
In  these  cases  we  do  not  find  ante  mortem,  even  in  those  showing  the  severest 
dyspnea  and  air-hunger,  dulness,  and  there  is  no  striking  alteration  of  the 
respiratory  sounds ;  only  fine  crepitation,  which  can  be  heard  almost  over  the 
entire  chest,  persisting  tenaciously ;  this  is  a  prominent  sign.  The  anatomical 
findings  correspond  to  this  physical  condition:  A  relatively  slight  involve- 
ment of  the  lung  which,  almost  all  over,  contains  air,  upon  the  cut  surface  of 
which  the  palpating  finger  rather  than  the  eye  notes  countless  distinct  rather 
hard  small  tuberosities,  nodules  eventually  also,  besides  rather  larger  lobular 
areas  of  consolidation.  I  suspect  that  many  authors  have  considered  this  to 
be  a  rather  severe  form  of  influenza  bronchitis  and  were  led  to  refer  the 
grave  dyspnea  "with  almost  negative  physical  findings"  to  a  disturbance  of 
function  of  the  vagus,  a  condition  peculiar  to  the  influenza  process. 

Influenza  pneumonia  rarely  terminates  by  crisis.  It  drags  along  for 
weeks,  more  frequently  as  a  subacute  process,  endangering  the  life  of  the 
patient  and  often  terminating  fatally.  In  such  cases  another  conspicuous 
symptom  usually  becomes  more  and  more  prominent,  viz.,  a  copious,  pre- 
eminently purulent,  globular  sputum  which  may  even  resemble  that  of  ad- 
vanced phthisis  in  which  cavity  formation  has  occurred.  We  were  able  to 
observe  this  peculiar  form  relatively  often  both  in  hospital  and  in  private 
practice,  during  a  period  in  which  the  actual  epidemic  was  in  the  decline  or 
had  already  terminated.  In  these  cases,  especially  as  the  rales  were  also 
heard  at  the  apices  and  as  hectic  phenomena  and  emaciation  became  more 
pronounced,  we  feared  that  a  tuberculous  nature  of  the  pulmonary  affection 
might  be  a  secondary  condition,  but  we  were  only  exceptionally  able  to  confirm 
this  by  the  positive  findings  of  the  bacilli  in  the  sputum.  The  detection  of 
bacilli  was  impossible  in  the  greatest  majority  of  cases  and  the  patients  in 
whom  an  unfavorable  prognosis  had  been  made  recovered  entirely  although 
only  after  months.  In  other  cases  the  process  terminated  in  an  interstitial 
change,  camification  and  induration  could  not  be  mistaken.  Thus,  it  is 
correct  to  a  certain  extent  to  even  speak  of  "  chronic  influenza  pneumonia.^' 
At  other  times  the  inflammatory  process  before  resolving  and  before  deferves- 
cence occurred,  led  to  a  fatal  termination,  resembling  the  process  in  phthisis 
florida  even  without  the  supervention  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  However,  the 
frequency  of  such  an  outcome  is  not  as  great  as  in  those  forms  which  terminate 
in  recovery.  It  is  true  in  such  cases  we  are  almost  always  concerned  with 
individuals  who  previously  were  not  affected  by  pulmonary  disease.  In  those 
instances  in  whidi  tuberculosia  plays  a  part,  even  if  it  be  hereditary  or  latent, 
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there  are  good  reasons  for  apprehension.  However,  we  cannot  enter  here  upon 
the  practical  important  deleterious  influence  of  grippe  upon  these  individuals 
who  are  the  subjects  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Besides,  in  the  train  of  influenza,  there  occur  mixed  pneumonias  which 
consist  of  catarrhal  and  fibrinous  inflammations.  I  need  not  describe  these 
complications  as  they  do  not  offer  peculiar  clinical  interest;  they  are  occa- 
sionally designated  as  " cellular- fibrinous  influenza  pneumonias"  nor  is  it  nec- 
essary for  me  to  discuss  a  number  of  other  forms  which  often  can  scarcely 
be  defined  macroscopically,  microscopically,  or  bacteriologically ;  they  have 
been  compiled  in  literature  especially  by  the  French,  in  actually  confusing 
completeness. 

A  relatively  great  difference  between  genuine  or  simple  bronchopneumonia 
and  pulmonary  inflammations  resulting  from  grippe,  consists  in  the  special 
predisposition  of  the  latter  form  to  necrosis  and  abscess  formation  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue.  These  results  are  usually  restricted  to  circumscribed  areas, 
but  they  must  not  on  this  account  be  considered  as  being  free  from  danger; 
but  the  bacteria  of  putrid  decomposition  quite  frequently  create  violent  pul- 
monary gangrene  of  the  most  serious  kind.  The  latter,  during  the  time  of  the 
first  epidemic,  repeatedly  gave  rise  to  a  repulsive  stench  in  our  hospital  wards, 
which  was  difficult  to  overcome. 

Still  more  pronounced  and  practically  not  less  important  is  the  tendency 
of  a  pulmonary  inflammation  to  become  complicated  with  pleurisy,  especially 
with  the  fulminant  variety  in  which  massive  exudates  form,  immediately 
threatening  the  life  of  the  patient.  This  justly  feared  exudative  influenza 
pleurisy,  which  may  occasionally  arise  without  a  preceding  pneumonia,  has 
been  shown  to  occur  in  16  per  cent,  of  pneumonias  in  the  previously  mentioned 
collective  investigations,  a  truly  dreadful  frequency.  Some  investigators  even 
count  twice  as  large  a  percentage  but  evidently  the  milder,  clinically  unimpor- 
tant, cases  were  included  in  the  latter  reports.  In  contrast  to  the  latter,  the 
above  mentioned  forms,  on  account  of  their  severity,  force  the  physician  to 
rapid  action.  Only  a  few  cases  in  our  hospital  during  the  pandemic  would  per- 
mit of  delay  in  puncture;  the  latter  yielded  almost  exclusively,  markedly 
cloudy,  dirty,  ash-yellow,  sero-purulent  fluid.  Therefore,  I  have  designated  this 
variety  as  "  clay-water  pleurisy/'  I  encounter  this  name  in  various  text-book 
descriptions.  Its  most  severe,  highly  dangerous  forms  correspond  to  "  pleuri- 
tis  exHudativa  acutissima  grippalis"  of  other  authors.  However,  not  only  the 
condition  of  the  exudate,  which  reminds  us  of  clay-water,  and  which  rapidly 
assumes  alarming  proportions,  characterizes  influenza  ])leurisy  in  a  peculiar 
manner;  the  fibrinous  contents  of  the  latter  also  justify  a  certain  separation. 
It  manifests  itself,  above  all,  and  this  is  not  sulficiently  emphasized  in  the 
literature,  according  to  my  opinion,  by  the  practically  important  great  difficulty 
in  withdrawing  the  effusion.  The  repeated  obstructions  to  the  flow  by  the 
fibrin  masses,  which  collect  at  the  mouth  of  the  trocar,  or  which,  as  flocculi 
obstruct  its  lumen,  have  compelled  nie  sometimes  in  desperation  to  resort  to 
an  instrument  of  large  calibre,  to  save  the  patient  who  was  struggling  for 
breath. 

If,  for  some  reason  or  other,  necrosis  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  develops,  the 
exudate  shows  a  putrescent  character.     These  forms  also  distinguish  them- 
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selves,  especially  in  influenza,  by  a  relative  frequency,  and  they  have,  if  the 
pus  or  gangrene  focus  is  situated  at  the  periphery,  the  unmistakable  tendency 
to  add  a  pneumothorax  to  the  existing  process.  On  the  other  hand,  we  did 
not  very  frequently  observe  genuine,  creamy,  empyemata,  containing  altered 
pus.  It  seems  that  a  peculiar  mixed  form,  the  product  of  which  was  strik- 
ingly compared  with  wine  cream,  is  especially  prominent  in  some  epidemics 
and  in  some  localities. 

The  tendency  to  all  the  above  named  suppurative  and  necrotic  processes  of 
disintegration  is  particularly  characteristic  of  true  influenza  pneumonia,  and 
the  explanation  of  such  remarkable  phenomena  is  scarcely  difficult  according 
to  the  results  of  the  valuable  anatomical  investigations.  It  is  based  essentially 
and  necessarily  upon  the  deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the  region  of  the  pneumonic 
products  of  inflammation.  The  greater  the  deficiency  in  fibrin  in  the  acutely 
infiltrated  pulmonary  tissue,  the  greater  the  predisposition  to  purulent  disso- 
lution. Naturally,  the  especial  role  of  the  pyogenic  organisms  must  not  be 
underrated.  The  streptococcus  is  actually  found  in  pure  culture  in  some 
thin  purulent  exudates. 

The  above  are  the  principal  complications  and  sequelae  that  are  caused  by 
influenza  in  the  respiratory  apparatus.  Their  frequency  is  not  even  approxi- 
mately reached  by  complications  of  the  other  organs.  But,  nevertheless,  these 
also  claim  great  scientific  interest  and  frequently  demand  the  most  energetic 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
disturbances  which  are  caused  by  grippe  in  our  organs  of  special  sense,  to  the 
dermatoses,  and  to  the  disorders  in  the  region  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  to 
the  manifold  neuroses  and  psychoses,  and  also  of  the  organs  of  circulation, 
which  may  become  severely  affected  even  without  the  above  described  pul- 
monary complications. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  here  to  give  a  brief  review  of  these  complica- 
tions, nevertheless,  I  deem  it  expedient  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  period  of 
convalescence  which  is  possessed  of  a  peculiar  character  and  is  of  especial 
importance.  Whoever  has  observed  and  treated  many  influenza  patients  will 
fully  agree  with  the  view  of  various  authors  that  the  appearance  of  the  period 
of  convalescence,  therefore  that  period  which  extends  from  the  termination 
of  the  disease  proper  to  the  beginning  of  complete  recovery,  even  in  an  uncom- 
plicated attack,  is  in  most  cases  in  a  remarkable  disproportion  to  the  character 
of  the  latter,  especially  in  regard  to  the  brief  duration  of  the  febrile  period. 
A  jscrutiny  of  the  results  of  the  previously  mentioned  compilation  will  furnish 
a  drastic  proof  of  this  law :  More  than  five  hundred  physicians  have  particu- 
larly emphasized  the  slow  ("dragging,  protracted,  tedious")  course  of  the 
convalescence.  The  concrete  statements  give  between  two  and  eight  weeks. 
The  older  the  patient  the  longer  the  convalescence ;  and  especially  debilitated 
patients,  neurasthenics,  anemics,  bronchi  tic  patients,  and  those  suffering  from 
pulmonary  diseases  must  remain  quiet  until  they  have  recovered  to  a  certain 
extent.  Regarding  the  character  of  the  disturbances,  we  found  the  following 
in  the  order  of  frequency:  Lassitude,  muscular  weakness,  dyspepsia,  "nerv- 
ou.«  and  rheumatic"  pains,  bronchial  irritation  without  objective  demonstra- 
ble lesion,  insomnia,  vertigo,  irritable  weakness  of  the  pcrvous  system. 
Finally,  the  protraction  of  convalescence  became  the  more  prominent  upon 
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the  whole,  the  less  the  patient  bad  taken  care  of  himself,  and  the  more  the 
pandemic  drew  to  an  end. 

As  easy  as  is  the  diagnosis  of  t3rpical  cases  occurring  during  the  time  of 
epidemics  of  influenza,  even  to  the  tyro  in  medicine,  s6  diflBcult  may  it  become 
in  atypical  cases,  even  to  investigators  of  great  experience.  The  abuse  which 
is  due  to  superficiality  and  indolence  has  actually  become  proverbial.  The 
front  rank  is  occupied  by  confusion  with  "  infectious ''  laryngeal  and  bronchial 
catarrhs  which  are  accompanied  with  a  high  grade  of  fever  and  more  marked 
general  disturbance.  Grave  errors  may  be  caused  by  typhoid  fever  and,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  not  suflBciently  emphasized  in  the  text-books,  by  tubercu- 
losis. I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  acute  miliary  form,  although  the  latter 
must  eventually  also  be  seriously  considered,  but  more  to  the  recurring 
catarrhs  of  the  tuberculous  patient.  It  occurred  comparatively  often  that 
tuberculous  patients,  especially  during  my  office  hours,  assured  me  that  their 
pulmonary  troubles  had  become  aggravated  in  consequence  of  the  last  attack 
of  influenza  that  had  affected  them,  or  that  they  were  entirely  due  to  the 
latter.  This  diagnosis,  which  was  made  either  by  the  physician  or  by  the 
patient  himself,  was  confirmed,  as  far  as  actual  proof  was  possible,  only  in 
exceptional  cases. 

Regarding  the  details,  I  must  refer  to  the  above  description  and  impor- 
tance of  the  symptoms.  It  is  necessary  especially  not  to  determine  this  or  that 
individual  phenomenon  but  the  characteristic  ensemble!  The  bacteriological 
diagnosis,  while  conveying  a  welcome  security  in  some  cases,  unfortunately 
fails  us,  as  a  rule;  this  has  been  proven  in  my  previous  statements,  and  it  is 
the  reason,  evidently,  why  even  the  best  and  most  recent  text-books  do  not 
mention  it. 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  frequently  a  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
gastro-enteritis,  and  other  organic  inflammations  simulate  a  primary  charac- 
ter, whereas  actually,  it  is  a  question  only  of  secondary  processes  in  the  train 
of  influenza. 

Eegarding  the  prognosis,  the  erroneous  opinion  which  was  greatly  dis- 
seminated at  the  onset  of  the  pandemic  among  the  laity  and  even  among 
physicians,  that  we  were  dealing  with  an  essentially  harmless  kind  of  fash- 
ionable disease,  was  soon  corrected  most  forcibly  by  the  experience  which  was 
obtained  in  a  number  of  patients  attacked.  Whoever  during  the  last  week 
of  1889  cast  a  glance  into  our  liospital  wards  was  probably  once  for  all 
apprised  of  the  nature  of  the  influenza  "  sport  " — we  have  heard  this  frivolous 
word  quite  frequently.  The  new  disease  had  actually  stamped  the  various 
pavilions  with  the  dismal  character  of  cliarnel-houses  and  we  are  long  since 
sufficiently  aware  that  the  total  mortality  is  remarkably  increased  at  a  period 
of  most  extensive  epidemics  of  grippe.  1  am  not  able  even  to  admit  the  theory 
that  influenza  even  in  its  severe  forms  does  not  endanger  those  that  were 
previously  healthy  and  vigorous,  after  I  have  repeatedly  scK?n  persons  perish 
who  were  in  the  flower  of  youth.  All  experienced  physicians  agree  that 
influenza  represents  a  severe  and  dangerous  affection  for  debilitated  individ- 
uals, for  the  aged,  for  those  previously  suffering  from  chronic  diseases  or  for 
other  patients,  especially  if  the  disease  selects  the  tlioracic  organs  as  the  seat 
of  its  inflammatory  complications.     Influenza  cannot  be  dreaded  too  much 
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in  alcoholics,  in  adipose  subjects,  in  patients  with  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
affections,  in  kyphotics  and  cachectics,  in  that  it  usually  develops  a  fatal 
inclination  to  degenerate  into  pneumonia  particularly  in  these  diseases.  Ac- 
cording to  my  memory,  it  has  reaped  the  greatest  harvest  from  the  group  of 
old  emphysematous  and  tuberculous  patients.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oft- 
stated  experience  that  neurasthenics  are  also  greatly  endangered  has  gradually 
become  less  distinct  in  mild  cases ;  and  not  to  create  too  gloomy  an  impression, 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  number  of  those  actually  affected  who 
overcome  the  disease  is  relatively  great.  The  course  of  the  disease  under 
favorable  circumstances  is  usually  so  brief  and  so  smooth  that  those  who 
come  to  sympathize  must  express  their  congratulations  instead. 
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Regarding  therapeutic  advice,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  first  express  my 
conviction  that  there  is  no  specific  remedy  for  influenza.  It  is  well  known 
that  several  have  been  named;  at  one  time  quinine  was  preferred,  at  other 
times  calomel,  then,  again,  antipyrin,  or  a  mixture  of  the  latter  with  salicylic 
acid  which  was  designated  salipyrin.  All  these  remedies  were  administered  in 
enormous  quantities  to  influenza  patients;  it  is  true,  not  without  protest  by 
critical  minds  whether  such  a  proceeding  was  of  greater  advantage  to  the 
patient  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  druggist  and  to  the  chemical  manufactur- 
ers. The  same  as  antipyrin  in  Germany,  so  quinine  became  a  popular  panacea 
in  France  and  Russia,  the  drug,  was  retailed  in  enormous  quantities  since 
foreign  and  German  physicians  had  declared  the  remedy  to  be  prophylactically 
of  infallible  effect  and  possessed  of  an  absolute  curative  action.  It  is  true, 
subsequent  critical  investigations  brought  on  disagreeable  disappointments ;  in 
fact  experienced  and  unbiased  clinicians  came  to  the  conclusion  that  patients 
treated  with  large  doses  of  quinine  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  those  not 
treated  at  all. 

Personally,  we  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  purposely  avoided 
all  drugs  in  a  great  number  of  our  influenza  patients;  in  fact,  we  did  so  in 
the  majority  of  cases  admitted  to  the  hospitals  during  the  first  epidemics,  and 
I  can  give  positive  assurance  that  the  smooth,  brief  course  which  the  milder 
cases  took,  almost  without  exception,  compared  quite  favorably  with  that  of 
cases  which  were  "  treated  medicinally.*'  It  is  imperative  to  know  the  true 
character  of  the  uninfluenced  forms  with  a  natural  course,  to  become  fully 
aware  of  the  deceitfulness  of  "  post,  ergo  propter/'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
preponderantly  favorable  course  of  an  affection  with  a  marked  tendency  to 
spontaneous  recovery  in  those  cases  in  which  polypragmonists  were  permitted 
to  evince  their  pharmacophile  endeavors  without  control,  in  spite  of  most 
effective  treatment,  is  actually  surprising.  [The  milder  cases  of  influenza 
are  best  managed  by  rest  in  bed  without  perturbating  drugs;  even  the  very 
lightest  cases  should  spend  one  or  more  days  in  bed.  In  proportion  as  this 
rule  is  observed  the  number  of  severe  and  complicated  cases  is  diminished. 
If  one  had  to  choose  between  rest  in  bed  and  good  nursing  without  drugs  and 
the  whole  pharmacopeia  without  the  rest  in  bed,  in  all  cases  I  should  in  the 
11 
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interest  of  my  patients  select  the  former  plan. — ^Ed.]  Moreover,  we  cannot 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  habit  of  administering  the  above  mentioned  remedies 
as  "  prophylactics  "  in  the  prevalence  of  influenza  pneumonias.  However,  we 
do  not  mean,  in  expressing  such  an  opinion,  to  reject  the  principle  of  prescrib- 
ing antipyretics  and  antineuralgics  absolutely.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  upon 
unbiased  observation,  that  the  above  mentioned  drugs,  as  well  as  phenacetin, 
antifebrin,  citrophen,  analgen,  antinervin,  phenocoU,  aspirin,  and  the  count- 
less other  modem  preparations  exert,  in  quite  a  number  of  cases,  a  favorable 
influence  upon  the  subjective  disturbances,  especially  remove  the  troublesome 
sensation  of  heat  and  ameliorate  the  pains.  Their  palliative  advantage,  there- 
fore, must  be  admitted.  However,  the  belief  in  the  effect  of  these  remedies 
must  not  be  carried  too  far  and  antipyretics  be  exclusively  employed  during 
the  entire  course  of  an  epidemic.  Also  beware  of  too  powerful  doses !  All  the 
above  mentioned  nervines  are  poisonous,  and  the  injury  might  easily  over- 
balance the  benefit.  I  especially  caution  against  the  well-known  formula 
unfortunately  contained  in  the  day-book  of  quite  a  number  of  physicians, 
2  +  2  +  1  grams,  according  to  which  antipyrin  is  prescribed  to  be  taken  every 
two  hours  in  higher  grades  of  fever.  "  The  smaller  the  dose  of  the  antipyretic 
which  produces  the  antipyretic  effect,  the  better  it  is,"  was  the  statement  of  an 
acknowledged  authority,  especially  with  reference  to  influenza,  and  justly  so. 
Single  doses  of  0.5  gram  to,  at  most,  1.0  gram  are  actually  sufficient  in  by  far 
the  majority  of  cases,  as  is  proven  by  the  thermometer. 

Curative  factors  of  a  physical  nature  are  employed  almost  as  extensively, 
especially  heat  and  cold.  I  am  not  able  to  decide  which  method  should  be 
preferred.  [The  number  of  eases  in  which  the  trial  of  external  cold  has  been 
of  service  has  been,  in  my  experience,  extremely  limited,  and  external  anti- 
pyretics no  longer  enter  into  my  treatment  of  influenza. — Ed.]  Diaphoresis 
and  a  warm  bath  are  of  greater  advantage  in  one  instance,  cold  rubbing  and 
an  ice-bag  in  another.  Apart  from  determining  indications — hyperthermia, 
collapse,  insuperable  sensitiveness  to  cold,  etc.,  the  experiment  is  decisive. 
Those  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  cold  water  are  in  a  pronounced  minority  in 
the  above  mentioned  compilation,  and,  to  be  frank,  I  am  more  in  favor  of 
warmth  and  rest  in  bed,  especially  in  intense  catarrh;  if  need  be,  with  a 
Priessnitz  pack. 

In  general  I  must  advise  caution  against  the  liberal  administration  of 
alcohol.  Excellent  service  as  it  renders  in  inebriates  and  in  threatening 
cardiac  asthenia — here  we  must  not  be  sparing  of  strong  wine  and  concen- 
trated spirits  of  a  pure  quality — equally  superfluous  does  alcohol  prove  under 
ordinary  conditions.  Its  plentiful  employment,  as  a  rule,  considerably  in- 
creases the  already  tormenting  headache,  and  it  deprives  quite  a  number  of 
influenza  patients  of  the  last  remnant  of  sleep.  On  the  other  hand,  moderate 
doses  of  a  better  grade  of  wine  frequently  enough  abolish  the  troublesome 
sensation  of  disease  and  weakness.  The  same  favorable  effect  may  be  caused 
also  by  pure  beer. 

A  person  with  a  constitution  that  requires  protection  should  be  enjoined 
to  remain  indoors  as  long  as  possible  during  convalescence.  An  experienced 
practitioner  insists  most  emphatically  upon  the  patient,  even  for  a  week  after 
recovery,  behaving  exactly  as  though  he  were  still  afflicted  with  influenza !    I 
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am  eonyinced  that  the  physician  with  this  fearless  advice  has  avoided  many 
relapses  and  many  dangerous  complications  of  the  disease. 

Violent  pains  that  encroach  upon  the  rest  at  night  and  obstinately  torment- 
ing irritation  to  cough  always  require  narcotics,  Morphin  and  opium  head 
the  list ;  codein  and  dionin  have  mostly  failed,  whereas  the  more  recent  heroin 
has  pre-eminently  rendered  valuable  services. 

It  is  necessary,  above  all,  to  avoid  refrigeration  in  winter.  A  late  pneu- 
monia has  too  often  been  the  immediate  consequence  of  an  untimely  leaving  of 
the  bed,  it  is,  therefore,  not  justified  to  deny  a  causal  connection  between  both. 

Influenza  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  do  not  require  any  other  measures  than 
the  same  diseases  due  to  other  causes.  If  purulent  or  even  putrid  conditions 
of  the  exudates  can  be  determined,  the  necessary  surgical  measures  must  not 
be  delayed.  We  know  of  several  instances  in  which  it  was  possible,  in  spite  of 
septic  conditions,  by  means  of  the  knife  to  cure  ichorous  empyematas  with 
pneumothorax  and  necrosis  of  the  lungs.  If  these  forms  occur  bilaterally, 
they  are  probably  always  beyond  hope. 


INFLUENZA  SINCE  THE  LAST  PANDEMIC 

By  N.  ORTNER,  Vienna 

HISTORICAL   REVIEW 

Three  epidemic  diseases  have  challenged  medical  science  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  past  century,  and  by  their,  invasion  terrified  Europe  and 
America:    Plague,  cholera,  and  influenza. 

We  all  remember  the  terrible  ravages  of  cholera  in  Hamburg  in  1890,  par- 
alyzing at  one  stroke  the  life  and  activity  of  this  commercial  emporium. 
Many  of  us  still  recall  how  plague,  the  black  death,  invaded  Portugal  and 
England  and  there,  although,  fortunately,  to  a  limited  extent,  exacted  its 
victims.  Some  deaths  in  consequence  of  plague  occurred  but  a  few  years  ago 
here  in  Vienna,  as  we  remember  most  distinctly,  although  the  disease  in  these 
cases  was  due  to  direct  infection  with  artificially  grown  pest  bacilli.  Finally, 
many  of  us  recollect  how  influenza  in  1889-90,  descended  from  Asia  upon 
Europe  and,  in  hurricane-like  flight,  devastating  and  scorching,  extended  over 
the  entire  civilized  world. 

Plague,  when  it  made  its  sudden  appearance  at  various  localities,  soon 
became  extinguished  in  our  part  of  the  world,  thanks  to  a  successful  medical 
hygiene;  also  cholera  has  disappeared.  Both  maladies  have  retreated  to  their 
places  of  origin  in  Asia,  without  any  noticeable  traces  of  their  activities  among 
us.    Does  this  also  hold  good  for  influenza? 

Wc  might  be  forced  to  incline  to  this  view  if  we  look  over  the  history 
of  medicine  for  an  answer  to  this  question  and  only  the  great  pandemics 
are  considered.  These  occurred,  similarly  to  our  best  studied  pandemic  of 
1889-90,  at  definite,  constantly  varying,  localities,  rapidly  spreading  over  the 
entire  world  and  disappearing  mostly,  as  they  had  arisen,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  Years  and  decades  passed  by  until  another  pandemic  made  its 
appearance.  However,  upon  closer  investigation,  we  shall  observe  that,  in 
certain  and  varying  localities,  interspersed  between  these  pandemics,  local 
epidemics  were  very  apt  to  manifest  themselves  in  connection  with  the  former, 
thus  materially  diminishing  the  intervals  between  the  different  occurrences  of 
influenza.  Nevertheless,  longer  periods  of  time  remain — we  refer  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe^ — during  which  cases  of  influenza  were  not  noted;  there 
remain  years  and  decades  free  from  influenza.  Therefore,  if  we  were  to  follow 
the  history  of  medicine,  we  would  be  justified  in  assuming  for  influenza  fully 
analogous  conditions  to  those  of  cholera  and  plague,  diseases  that  descend 
upon  us  from  time  to  time,  then  leave  us  entirely  free  for  a  certain,  often 
quite  extensive,  period. 

Still,  according  to  what  the  last  epidemics  have  taught  us  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, by  what  is  evinced  from  the  time  following  them,  such  a  conclusion 
140 
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from  analogy  is  erroneous;  the  history  of  medicine  just  in  this  particular  is 
incomplete.  This  becomes  conceivable  if  we  consider  that  until  1892  no  pre- 
cise knowledge  regarding  the  etiology  of  influenza  was  at  hand.  All  that  had 
been  written  concerning  influenza  until  then  had  been  obtained  from  clinical 
and  clinico-epidemiological  studies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  clinical  inves- 
tigation is  competent  to  determine  whether  a  great  epidemic,  a  pandemic, 
should  be  classified  as  influenza  or  not.  However,  when  it  is  a  question  of  the 
prevalence  of  smaller  epidemics  or  even  of  sporadic  cases  of  influenza,  in  such 
instances  it  is  probably  not  always  possible — in  view  of  the  clinical  picture  of 
influenza  which,  even  in  cases  of  fully  developed  disease,  manifests  itself  in 
such  enormous  variations,  in  view  of  rudimentary  forms  of  the  affection,  in 
view  of  the  mildest,  ambulatory  cases  of  the  malady — to  make  a  positive  diag- 
nosis from  clinical  considerations  alone.  Moreover,  it  is  so  much  more  diflBcult 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  decision  as — future  explanations  shall  prove  this  conten- 
tion— there  are  numerous  diseases  in  which  the  differentio-diagnostic  separa- 
tion which  from  genuine  influenza  gives  rise  to  considerable  difficulty,  as 
there  are  clinical  forms  of  influenza  which,  owing  to  their  peculiarity,  never 
attain  adequate  observation  and  appreciation  within  the  limits  of  an  epidemic 
and  as,  finally,  influenza  does  not  alone  complicate  other  infectious  or  non- 
infectious maladies,  thus  imparting  a  much  more  ambiguous  aspect  to  the 
entire  clinical  picture. 

The  Specific  Organiim. — That  the  conditions  are  actually  as  stated  above 
has  been  taught  by  the  last  years,  the  years  after  the  termination  of  the  last 
great  epidemic  and  pandemic ;  to  demonstrate  this  has  been  rendered  possible 
by  Pfeiffer's  discovery  of  the  influenza  bacillus.  Who  is  able  to  tell  and  who 
may  know  whether  the  situation  regarding  the  so-called  influenza-free  periods 
between  the  former  epidemics  and  pandemics  was  not  exactly  the  same  or 
extremely  similar?  The  history  of  medicine  will  be  unable  to  answer  this 
question  for  the  knowledge  of  the  generator  of  influenza  was  wanting. 

We  have  been  familiar  with  the  parasite  of  influenza  since  1892,  the  first 
great  subsequent  epidemic  after  the  pandemic  of  1889-90;  it  is  the  bacillus 
influenza  discovered  by  Pfeiffer. 

In  common  with  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  present  generation  of 
physicians,  we  consider  this  bacterium  to  be  the  undoubted,  sole,  and  exclusive 
generator  of  grippe  or  infiuenza.  We  require  the  demonstration  of  its  pres- 
ence either  intra  vitam  or  at  the  autopsy  with  absolute  certainty  in  all  cases  in 
which  we  establish  the  diagnosis  of  infiuenza,  immaterial  whether  the  latter 
appears  to  coincide  with  the  greatest  degree  of  probability  in  regard  to  the 
clinical  manifestations.  We  consider  the  diagnosis  of  influenza  to  be  abso- 
lutely justified  only  in  those  cases  in  which,  by  far  most  frequently  in  harmony 
with  the  clinical  picture,  sometimes  perhaps  also  without  the  presence  of 
influenza  being  regarded  as  probable,  the  specific  influenza  bacilli  were 
demonstrated  bacteriologically  beyond  doubt.  When  no  search  for  influenza 
was  made  at  all,  or  when  the  influenza  bacillus  was  not  found  in  spite  of 
repeated  attempts,  we  are  not  entitled  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  influenza. 
However,  the  demonstration  of  the  influenza  bacilli  in  general  (given  micro- 
scopically and  by  culture)  is  not  sufficient  to  infer  from  it  the  positive  presence 
of  an  influenza  affection.    We  require  rather  that  they  can  be  demonstrated  in 
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the  respective  pathological  products,  either  exclusively  or  at  least  in  a  con- 
siderable majority,  over  other  accompanying  pathogenic  micro-organisms. 
We  establish  this  postulate  in  harmony  with  all  other  authors  who  consider 
the  influenza  bacillus  as  the  generator  of  influenza. 

Greater  difficulties  are  encountered  in  answering  another  question  which  is 
of  eminent  importance  for  the  entire  observation  of  influenza,  I  mean  the 
question :  Does  the  disease  influenza  actually  exist  in  every  instance  in  which 
influenza  bacilli  can  be  demonstrated  even  in  abundant  quantities?  But  few 
investigators  before  us  have  asked  this  question;  we  name  in  the  first  place 
Wassermann  ^  who  insisted :  "  When  influenza  bacilli  are  found,  influenza  is 
present." 

But  Wassermann  himself  restricts  the  validity  of  this  statement  in  that 
he  amends  it  with  a  remark  that  he  almost  never  found — therefore  some- 
times he  did — greater  numbers  of  influenza  bacilli  in  the  sputum  of  certain 
patients  in  an  entirely  epidemic-free  period.  However,  these  are  patients 
with  residues  of  pneumonia  or  of  purulent  otitis  media,  the  latter  could  be 
dated  back  without  difficulty  anamnestically  to  the  last  epidemic  of  influenza. 
Therefore,  according  to  Wassermann,  the  influenza  bacilli  were  by  no  means 
innocent  parasites  of  the  respiratory  passages  but  they  had  produced  severe 
chronic  affections,  causing  the  patients  to  come  to  the  hospital. 

If  this  represents  a  finding  according  to  which  influenza  bacilli  must  be 
considered — and  we  understand  Wassermann  in  this  manner — as  continuous 
generators  of  a  chronic  influenza  affection,  therefore,  as  specific  parasites, 
Kruse  *  and  Neisser  ^  have  published  cases  in  which  influenza  bacilli  could  be 
found  in  the  sputum,  or  at  the  autopsy,  without  the  presence  intra  vitam  of 
signs  of  influenza.  In  the  clinic  of  Lichtheim,  Neisser  examined,  for  influenza 
bacilli,  the  sputum  of  nine  patients  without  influenza  symptoms,  eight  times 
with  negative  results,  once  with  a  positive  result  in  a  tuberculous  patient  who 
was  placed  among  individuals  suffering  from  influenza.  Besides,  he  found  in 
a  case  of  aortic  aneurysm  that  came  to  autopsy,  a  pneumonic  area  with 
influenza  bacilli,  without  manifestations  of  influenza  being  present  during 
life.  Kruse  reports  that  he  examined  the  sputum  of  a  phthisical  patient  for 
months  for  influenza  bacilli,  microscopically  and  by  culture,  without  success. 
"  After  the  j)atient  had  died,  sections  of  various  parts  of  the  lungs  were  taken 
at  the  autopsy.  This  gave  the  unexpected  result  that  influenza  bacilli  grew 
from  the  pus  of  the  large  cavities  and  at  that  in  pure  culture;  the  patient 
did  not  present  positive  points  of  support  for  an  affection  by  influenza  during 
life,  only  loss  of  strength  had  occurred  conspicuously  rapidly  during  the  last 
days.'*  I  believe  that  Finkler  *  refers  to  the  same  case  in  his  excellent 
monograph. 

1  ^Vassrrmaym,  Uobor  different iolle  Dingnostik  von  entziindlichen  Lungenaffectionen. 
Deutsche  med.  Woehenselir.,  xlvii.    1S03. 

2  Kruse,  Zur  Aetiolojjic  und  Diagnose  der  Influenza.  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr., 
xxiv,  1804. 

^  Xvissrr,  cjuoted  from  Berk:  Influenza  in  Lubarsch-Ostertap's  Ergebnissen  der  allg. 
Aetiologie  der  Mensclien  und  Thierkrankheiten.     Wiesbaden.  Berpniann,   18d0. 

*  Finkler,  Infeetionen  der  J^unge  durch  Streptokokken  und  Influenzabacillen.  Bonn, 
Cohen,  1895. 
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Kretz,*  by  reason  of  very  exhaustive  bacteriological  examinations,  arrived 
at  the  dearly  defined  conclusion  that,  "similarly  as  in  other  infectious 
diseases,  the  finding  of  bacilli  persists  considerably  longer  than  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  and  that  there  exist  also  healthy  persons  who  may  be  the  carriers 
of  influenza,  at  least  subsequent  to  an  acute  attack/'  Upon  careful  examina- 
tion, Kretz  was  able  to  find  isolated  bacilli  in  absolutely  healthy  individuals 
without  any  morbid  phenomena  whatever — apart  from  a  slight  smoker's 
catarrh — even  several  months  after  an  acute  attack  of  influenza.  Among  47 
carriers  of  influenza  bacilli,  he  noted  only  12  who  were  considered  by  clini- 
cians with  more  or  less  probability  to  be  affected  with  influenza,  whereas  the 
other  35  cases  could  not  be  determined,  "  as  they  harbored  influenza  bacilli 
without  the  typical  affection."  Kretz  quotes,  as  a  very  conspicuous  instance, 
a  case  history  which,  owing  to  its  importance,  shall  be  briefly  outlined :  "  This 
man  who  suffered  from  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  with  engorgement,  owing  to 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  in  June,  showed  isolated  influenza  bacilli  in  the 
sputum  without  an  acute  affection  having  preceded  or  without  symptoms  of  an 
intense  bronchitis  having  existed.  The  patient  succumbed  after  five  weeks 
without  the  occurrence  of  influenza  symptoms;  at  the  autopsy — ^besides  the 
fatal  renal  affection — ^large  quantities  of  influenza  bacilli  could  be  cultivated 
from  the  bronchial  mucus,  and  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  same  time  was 
thin  and  pale;  a  classical  example  of  the  possibility  of  a  finding  of  influenza 
bacilli  without  an  affection  of  influenza  of  the  host." 

Finally  Perez  *  expresses  this  opinion  in  contrast  to  Rosenthal  *  who,  as 
we  also  believe,  incorrectly,  and  without  any  tenable  foundation,  regards  the 
influenza  bacillus  or  cocci  bacillus  hemophilicus  as  a  simple  saprophyte, 
depriving  it  of  any  specificity  whatever,  in  that  he  states :  "  It  may  not 
be  astonishing  that  the  influenza  bacillus,  although  it  is  not  an  ordinary 
saprophyte  of  the  lungs,  under  certain  conditions  may  be  present  in  the 
respiratory  organs  in  a  certain  physiological  condition  of  accommodation, 
most  frequently  in  such  individuals  who  previously  have  been  affected  by  an 
attack  of  influenza."  We  also  concur  in  this  view  if  we  consider,  which  is  also 
pointed  out  by  Perez,  that  "also  other,  much  more  virulent,  bacteria  than 
the  bacillus  Pfeiffer,  such  as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  the 
pneumococcus,  may  be  present  in  various  affections  as  well  as  in  normal 
individuals  upon  the  mucous  membranes  and  may  even  enter  from  the  latter 
into  the  lymph  vessels  without,  however,  causing  any  of  the  phenomena  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  diseases  produced  by  them."  To  be  logical,  Rosenthal 
should  also  deny  the  specificity  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  of  the  diphtheria 
bacillus,  etc.  ^gically,  the  typhoid  bacillus  also  would  become  a  simple 
saprophyte  if  we  would  consider  cases  in  which  typhoid  bacilli  can  be  dem- 
onstrated in  the  urine  even  weeks  and  months  after  the  typhoid  affection 
has  run  its  course  without  absolute  recovery  of  the  individual.  I  was  able  to 
demonstrate  such  a  case  during  the  present  winter,  in  which,  two  months  after 

'  Kretz,  Influenza-Beobachtungen  im  Jahrc  1897.    Wiener  klin.  Wochenschr.,  xl,  1897. 

»  Perez,  Die  Influenza  in  chirurgiacher  Beziehung.  Deutsche  Zeitschr.  f.  Chirurgie, 
B<L  lix.  1901. 

» Georges  Rosenthal,  Recherchea  sur  quelques  caa  de  Broncho- Pneumonie  aiguS. 
Th^w  de  Paria,  Steinheil,  1900. 
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the  typhoid  affection,  the  typhoid  bacillus  was  demonstrable  in  the  urine  in 
pure  culture,  and  in  which  it  appeared  in  such  quantities  that  bacteriuria  wafi 
assumed  even  after  microscopical  inspection. 

I  was  also  able  to  present  several  other  cases,  phthisical  patients,  in  whom 
we  were  able  to  demonstrate  intra  vitam  abundant  influenza  bacilli  in  the 
sputum,  besides  tubercle  bacilli,  both  by  microscopical  examination  and  by 
culture,  without  being  justified  from  the  clinical  findings  in  speaking  of  a 
demonstrable  influenza  in  a  tuberculous  individual.  We  also  explained  these 
cases  in  such  a  manner  that  the  influenza  bacilli  were  dormant  in  a  cavity 
'  without  playing,  for  the  time  being,  a  r61e  of  significance  or  without  being 
clinically  noticeable. 

Accordingly,  by  reason  of  our  own  experience  and  by  the  observations  of 
others,  we  answer  the  above  mentioned  third  question  in  this  manner,  that  not 
always  when  influenza  bacilli  are  demonstrable,  even  in  abundant  numbers 
and  in  pure  culture,  is  the  affection  influenza  present.  There  are  cases  in 
which,  in  spite  of  influenza  bacilli  being  present  in  the  sputum,  no  influenza  is 
demonstrable,  in  which  the  bacilli  therefore,  analogous  to  many  other  patho- 
genic bacteria,  remain  in  a  non-aggressive  condition. 

These  view-points  as  developed  above  shall  dominate. our  conception  of 
influenza.  They  are  briefly  condensed  in  the  statement :  No  influenza  with- 
out the  presence  of  influenza  bacilli.  Influenza  is  not  necessarily  present  in 
every  instance  in  which  influenza  bacilli  are  demonstrable  even  in  abundant 
numbers.  Whenever  the  clinical  picture  does  not  allow  the  assumption  of 
influenza  in  any  form  we  deny  the  presence  of  this  disease  even  when  influenza 
bacilli  can  be  demonstrated  bacteriologically.  They  are  healthy  carriers  of 
influenza  (Kretz).  Numerous  analogous  cases  from  bacteriology  concerning 
other  pathogenic  micro-organisms  tend  to  reinforce  this  postulate. 

Thus  equipped,  we  may  now  enter  upon  the  answer  to  our  question  proper: 
What  do  we  know  regarding  influenza  since  the  last  pandemic? 

By  reason  of  our  own  observations  and  those  of  others,  we  may  lay  down 
the  principle  that  influenza  has  never  become  fully  extinct  from  the  last 
pandemic,  or  even  epidemic,  up  to  the  present  time,  at  least  it  has  become 
an  endemic  disease  in  our  localities,  it  is  found  at  any  season  and  especially 
predominates  each  winter  and  each  spring.  [In  this  respect  influenza  resem- 
bles cerebro-spinal  fever,  which  often  persists  as  an  endemic  or  sporadic 
affection  in  localities  in  which  it  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  epidemic 
form. — Ei).] 

More  numerous  cases  of  influenza  can  be  determined  every  year  at  this 
period ;  the  first  occurrence  of  the  same  usually  takes  place^  in  the  month  of 
November,  increasing  till  the  New  Year,  reaching  the  acme  during  February 
and  March,  then  declining  again.  Sometimes  the  cases  accumulate  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  small  epidemics,  at  other  times  they  make  their  appearance 
isolatedly  at  different  places  (sporadic  cases),  and  the  latter  may  also  be 
observed  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  Leiehtenstem's  ^  hope  which  he 
expressed  in  189G,  that  "  the  seven-year  period  of  influenza  which  has  been 

1  Lcichtcnstem,  Influenza  in  Nothnagers  Special  Pathologic  und  Therapie,  Wien, 
Holder,  1896. 
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determined  is  nearing  its  end,  the  germs  spread  by  the  pandemic  of  1889-90 
are  gradually  dying  and  influenza  vera  will  disappear;  several  decades 
will  probably  pass  again  until  a  renewed  mighty  pandemic  will  disseminate, 
over  the  entire  earth,  the  germs  which  will  be  active  for  many  years,"  has  not 
up  to  the  present  time  been  realized.  Influenza  has  become  a  permanent 
guest  with  us,  the  presence  of  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  to-day  as 
much  as  a  decade  ago. 

This  has  been  taught,  above  all,  by  the  numerous  anatomico-bacterio- 
logical  investigations  made  by  the  different  authors  since  1892.  The  number 
of  clinical  observations  is  of  minor  consideration  in  view  of  these  researches 
although,  naturally,  it  is  of  no  less  importance  to  the  clinician  than  to  the 
pathologist  to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  continuous  existence  of  influenza. 

Influenza  manifests  itself  in  an  entirely  different  form  clinically  since 
the  pandemic  of  1889-90,  or  even  in  the  subsequent  epidemic  of  1891  and 
1892,  immaterial  whether  it  occurs,  as  stated  above,  in  small  epidemics  or 
sporadically. 

VARIETIES   OF   INFLUENZA 

Primarily  we  must  distinguish  two  sub-groups,  namely,  one  in  which  only 
the  end  products  of  an  influenza  infection  which  has  run  its  course  some  time 
previously  (months  and  years)  and  a  second  group  in  which  an  attack  of 
influenza  must  be  assumed  as  existing  at  the  time. 

Bearding  the  first  group,  I  should  like  to  be  brief,  as,  in  spite  of  the  great 
amount  of  clinical  material  which  has  been  gathered,  it  only  brings  to  our 
remembrance  facts  with  which  we  are  familiar  from  the  pandemic  of  1889 
and  1890  and  the  succeeding  years.  It  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  diseases  of  the  heart,  at  one  time  those  of  the  heart  muscle,  at 
another  time  those  of  the  endocardium,  still  present  themselves  to  us  to-day  as 
post-influenza  affections,  how  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  blood  vessels 
(thrombo-phlebitis)  in  their  terminal  stage  of  venous  thrombosis,  or  chronic 
endarteritis,  or  even  arteriosclerosis  may  be  referred  to  an  influenza  which 
has  run  its  course  some  years  previously;  how  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
kidney  which  still  show  themselves  at  the  present  time  by  their  chronic  course 
may  be  brought  into  causal  relation  with  recovery  from  acute  influenza ;  how 
chronic  otitis  in  its  terminal  stage  may  be  proven  to  be  due  to  an  attack  some 
time  past;  how  a  great  number  of  surgical  diseases  *  may  be  shown  to  be  due 
to  a  long  past  grippe;  but  especially  how  various  chronic  pulmonary  maladies 
are  met  with  at  the  present  time  which  are  the  sequels  of  an  attack  of  influenza 
dating  back  many  years.  Apart  from  pulmonary  abscess,  pulmonary  gan- 
grene and  old  pleurisies,  I  must  lay  special  emphasis  in  this  connection  upon 
a  peculiar  variety  of  influenza  pneumonia  which  even  during  the  time  of  the 
first  influenza  pandemic  was  observed  by  careful  physicians  and  which  since 
that  time  has  been  confirmed  by  numerous  authors.  I  refer  to  the  frequent 
transition  of  those  areas  of  the  lung  affected  by  influenza  which  terminate  in 

1  Coni|Mire  Perez,  loo.  oit.,  and  Franke  (Ueber  einige  chirurgisch  wichtige  Compli- 
eatioocn  mid  Nachkrankheiten  der  Influenza.  Langenheck'8  Archiv,  1899,  Bd.  lix),  who, 
as  they  establish  a  diagnosis  of  influenza  without  a  bacteriological  investigation,  refer 
nan/  affectioiis  to  this  disease  which  is  perhaps  not  justified. 
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pulmonary  induration.  Kundrat/  Weichselbaum,*  and  Pfeiflfer  •  have  de- 
scribed the  pathology,  Drasehe,*  but  especially  Frankel,"  have  described  the 
clinical  appearance  and  called  special  attention  to  the  condition.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  they  did  not  determine  these  facts  upon  the  basis  of 
cases  which  were  taken  from  the  severe  epidemics^  but  from  observations  of 
patients  in  the  subsequent  years  after  the  affection  had  passed.  A  chronic 
indurative  pneumonia  which  may  implicate  an  entire  lobe  of  the  lung  or 
only  a  part  must  even  to-day  remind  us  of  the  possibility  that  its  origin  was 
due  to  a  recovery  from  an  influenza  pneumonia  long  past  and  from  which  it 
obtained  its  lobar  or  lobular  character.  Bronchiectasis  may  be  the  result  of  a 
past  acute  influenza,  a  fact  to  which  Romberg •  called  attention;  he  said: 
"  Not  rarely  in  areas  of  the  lung  attacked  by  influenza  does  abscess  and  gan- 
grene occur,  or  in  portions  that  have  undergone  indurative  changes  is  bron- 
chiectasis noted."  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  in  the  course  of  the  description 
of  influenza  (as  the  affection  is  met  with  at  the  present  time)  to  give  the  case 
history  of  a  typical  attack,  and  these  facts  must  concern  us  to  a  marked  extent 
in  considering  the  connection  between  influenza  and  tuberculosis.  In  this 
connection  I  shall  also  report  a  case  in  which  a  chronic  pulmonary  induration 
occurred  in  a  tuberculous  individual,  which  was  not  the  expression  of  the 
tubercular  process  but  that  of  the  concomitant  influenza,  and  shall  refer  to 
the  scholarly  work  of  Finkler  who  years  ago  reported  quite  analogous  ob- 
servations. 

Accordingly,  influenza,  even  to-day  in  this  flrst  sub-group,  which  has  been 
briefly  sketched  by  me,  in  which  manifold  pathological  proQcsses  show  them- 
selves in  nearly  all  of  the  internal  organs,  which  are  not  recent,  in  which  the 
source  of  production  may  be  referred  to  an  influenza  from  which  recovery  has 
taken  place  some  time  previously,  manifests  itself. 

In  contrast  to  this  first  sub-group,  a  second  is  to  be  considered,  which  is 
the  theme  of  the  present  article. 

This  group  is  to  include  all  cases  of  influenza  which  have  occurred  since 
the  last  j)andemic  and  tlie  greater  epidemic  of  1891  and  1892,  also  those  cases 
occurring  in  small  endemics  and  even  in  sporadic  forms.  As  most  of  these 
cases  are  snhject  to  the  same  laws  both  in  their  clinical  appearance  and  course 
as  tliose  which  I  studied  with  esj)ecial  attention  a  year  ago  and  those  which 
may  be  gathered  from  a  review  of  the  literature,  I  shall  base  the  description 
of  tlicse  cases  upon  my  own  investigations. 

One  fact  becomes  conspicuous  at  once:  By  far  the  greatest  number  of 
cases  may  be  placed  in  that  subdivision  which  w^e  have  been  accustomed  to 
call  the  rcsjnratory  form  of  influenza,  since  the  pandemic  of  1889  and  1890. 

1  Kuudrat,  I'cImt  anatoniische  Bofunde  wahrend  der  Influenza-Epidemie.  Wiener 
klin.  Wochcnsclir.,  viii.   ISJK). 

-  WrirhsrlhntDn,  licit  rap  zur  Aotiologic  und  pathologischen  Anatomie  der  Influenza. 
Wiener  klin.  Wocbrnsi'lir.,  xxxii-xxxiii.  1892. 

■«  Pfriffrr,  Die  Aetiolojrie  dor  Intiuenza.  Zeitschr.  f.  Hvpcne  u.  Infect. -Krankh.,  Bd. 
xiii,  18JK{. 

*  Drasrhr,  Influenzal.     Wiener  nied.  Woohensebr.,  6  u.  fT.,  1800. 

•'  Fninhrl,  Klinische  und  anatoniische  Mitthcilunfren  iilH*r  indurative  LungenentzQnd- 
un^'.     IX'utsclie  nie(i.   Wochenschr..  10  u.  ff.,  1895. 

"^  RomhcTf;,  Influenza  in  Bering's  Lehrbuch  d.  inneren  Medicin.    Jena,  Fischer,  1©01. 
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It  is  preeminently  the  respiratory  tract,  from  the  nose  to  the  alveoli  of  the 
lung  which  shows  pathological  changes,  whereas  the  other  varieties,  the  gastro- 
intestinal and  the  nervous  types  of  influenza  (the  hemorrhagic  form  of 
influenza  according  to  Maragliano  ^  I  shall  omit)  are  only  of  secondary  consid- 
eration. It  is  true  the  observations  pertaining  to  the  latter  varieties,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  fewer  in  number,  are  clinically  no  less  important.  In 
this  connection  I  must  call  attention  to  cases  of  purulent  meningitis  which  were 
described  as  influenza  meningitis  and  occurred  after  the  great  epidemics. 
Pfuhl  *  in  1896  published  two  such  cases,  Frankel  *  in  1898  and  also  Heger- 
stedt '  found  the  influenza  bacillus  as  the  pathogenic  agent  in  a  case  of  puru- 
lent meningitis.  Analogous  observations,  each  author  reporting  one  case,* 
have  been  reported  in  1901.  In  one  of  these  cases,  in  the  fluid  obtained  by 
lumbar  puncture,  numerous  polynuclear  leukocytes  and  pure  cultures  of 
influenza  bacilli  were  obtained.  The  brain  substance  itself,  similar  to  fhe 
meninges,  may  be  attacked  by  influenza  bacilli  by  way  of  metastatic  embolic 
processes,  a  fact  the  knowledge  of  which  we  owe  to  the  bacteriological  studies 
of  Pfuhl "  and  Nauwerk.'  Owing  to  these  investigations  it  has  been  deter- 
mined in  an  unquestionable  manner  that  a  multiple  acute  hemorrhagic  en- 
cephalitis occurs,  produced  exclusively  by  influenza  bacilli. 

Similar  to  this  implication  of  the  brain,  in  individual  cases  the  circula- 
tory apparatus  was  shown  to  be  affected  to  a  marked  extent  by  the  bacillus  of 
influenza.  I  mention  Grassbcrger^s  ^  observation,  who  in  1897  found  besides 
streptococci,  influenza  bacilli  in  a  pericardial  exudate,  and  also  Jehle's  *  very 
interesting  observations.  This  latter  author  demonstrated  in  the  "  Society  of 
Physicians''  in  Vienna,  two  cases  of  bacterial  endocarditis  of  the  aortic 
valves  in  one  of  which  influenza  bacilli  were  found  in  pure  culture,  and  in  the 
other  case  they  were  detected  in  combination  with  staphylococci,  in  one  of  the 
cases  a  severe  influenza  bronchitis  complicated  the  condition,  in  the  other  case 
no  complications  were  present;  besides  in  this  case  numerous  influenza  bacilli 
could  be  cultivated  from  an  old  tubercular  focus  in  the  apex  of  the  left  lung. 
"  Even  though  it  is  possible  that  influenza  bacilli  may  be  regarded  as  the 
secondary  pathogenic  agents  of  endocarditis,  this  is  still  unlikely  as  they  are 
found  in  one  case  in  pure  culture,  and  the  early  destruction  of  other  micro- 
organisms is  unlikely."  .  With  these  words  Jehle  closed  his  demonstration. 

A  similar  interesting  observation  was  lately  published  by  Schlagonhaufer  " 

>  Maragliano,  L'Influenza  dal  punto  di  vista  dclla  clinica,  della  pathologia  e  dclla 
thermput.     La  Riforma  medica,  14  Jahrg.,  1898. 

J  Ffuhl  UDd  Frankel  quoted  from  Jehle:  Zwei  FUlle  von  Influenza-Endocarditi«. 
Wiener  IcHd.  Wochenschr.,  li,  1890.    Centralbl.  f.  Grenzg.  d.  Med.  u.  Chir.,  S.  835,  1901. 

» Hegerttedt,  Petersburger  med.  Wochenschr.,  1895.  Also  quoted  from  Lubarsch- 
Oftertag's  Ergebnisse,  etc.,  1900. 

«  Trailescu,  Spitalul,  1901,  rep.  in  Mttnchener  med.  Wochenschr.,  iii,  1002. 

B  Pfuhl,  Deutsche  med.  W'ochenschr.,  1895. 

•  \auwerk,  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.,  1895.  • 

1  (iroMbergrr,  quoted  from  Jehle:  Wiener  klin.  Wochenschr.,  li,  1899. 

•  Jehle,  Zwei  Fftlle  von  Influenza-Endokarditis.  Wiener  klin.  Wochenschr.,  li,  S. 
1297,  1899. 

•  Hchlagenhaufer,  Ein  Fall  von  Influenza-Endokarditis  der  Aortenklappen  und  dos 
offenen  Ductus  Botalli.  Zeitachr.  f.  Heilkiude,  Bd.  xii  (N.  F.,  Bd.  ii) ,  1901.  Abthcilung 
f.  patbolog.  Anatomie. 
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who  reported  a  ease  of  relapsing  endocarditis  of  the  aortic  valves  and  of  the 
ductus  Botalli,  in  which  influenza  bacilli  besides  other  bacteria  could  be 
determined  microscopically  and  in  culture  from  the  endocardial  vegetations. 
These  bacilli  must  be  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  probability  as  the  patho- 
genic agents  of  the  inflammatory  infection.  Schlagenhaufer  also  quotes  a 
case  of  Austin,  mentioned  by  Schott,  who  demonstrated  influenza  bacilli 
microscopically  in  the  vegetation  frbm  the  valves  in  a  case  of  endocarditis; 
however,  culture  experiments  were  not  successful. 

At  any  rate  these  cases  prove  that  in  acute  meningitis,  in  acute  processes 
of  the  endocardium  and  pericardium,  even  though  rarely,  we  may  find  that 
they  are  due  to  infection  by  influenza  and  for  this  reason  the  influenza  must 
be  kept  in  mind  in  our  etiologico-diagnostic  considerations.  Paltauf's  *  studies 
of  influenza  which  were  published  in  1899  deserve  special  mention;  he 
succeeded  in  finding  influenza  bacilli  in  the  kidney  and  in  the  bladder  and 
several  times  also  in  the  spleen,  and  Albrecht  and  Qhon  *  refer  to  the  possi- 
bility that  Kretz,  in  a  case  of  pyelitis,  was  probably  dealing  with  the  bacillus 
of  influenza  as  the  cause  of  the  affection. 

But  apart  from  these  rare  cases,  we  flnd  influenza  as  it  exists  to-day  and  as 
it  has  been  noted  since  the  last  pandemic,  to  assume  the  respiratory  type  in  an 
enormous  majority  of  the  cases.  In  view  of  this,  I  believe  that  we  may  sub- 
divide the  cases  of  endemic  influenza,  according  to  my  own  observations,  into 
several  sub- varieties.  The  first  variety  includes  all  cases  of  acute  influenza, 
the  second  variety  all  cases  of  chronic  influenza,  both  existing  as  exclusive  or 
(in  regard  to  chronic  influenza)  at  least  as  the  dominating  affection;  the 
third  subdivision  includes  all  cases  in  which  influenza  occurs  as  a  complication 
of  other  pre-existing  or  coexisting  acute  or  chronic  morbid  processes. 

As  the  result  of  this  arrangement,  we  shall  flrst  discuss  among  the  varieties 
of  endemic  influenza : 

ACUTE   INFLUENZA 

A  single  brief  illustration  is  sufficient:  A^ physician,  previously  healthy, 
with  the  exception  of  attacks  of  gall-stone  colic,  which  appeared  for  the  last 
time  two  years  previously,  was  taken  ill  after  having  treated  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  influenza  pneumonia.  The  symptoms  in"  the  physician  appeared 
upon  the  eleventh  of  March,  manifesting  themselves  by  chilk,  coryza,  cough, 
intense  headache,  general  lassitude,  pain  in  the  limbs. 

The  objective  findings  show:  A  temperature  rise  to  102.2''  F.  Acute 
laryngotracheitis  and  a  right-sided  bronchitis,  with  muco-purulent  expectora- 
tion, the  nose  dry,  completely  clogged,  total  anosmia  and  ageusia.  The  patient 
is  tortured  by  intense  neuralgic  pains  which  were  first  limited  to  the  region 
of  the  first  and  second  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  but  later  also  the  third 
trigeminus  branch  gave  rise  to  pain  of  a  boring  and  lancinating  character, 
which  penetrated  from  the  hard  palate  to  the  top  of  the  skull  and  in  the 


1  Paltnuf,  Wiener  klin.  Wochenschr..  xxi.  S.  57G,  1809. 

^  Afhrccht  und  Hhon,  Km  Bpitrajj  zur  Kcnntniss  dor  Morpholojne  und  Pathologie 
des  Influenza-BaciUus.  Zeitschr.  f.  Heilkunde,  Bd.  xxii  (N.  F.,  Bd.  ii),  1901.  Abtheil- 
ung  f.  pathol.  Anatomie. 
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stage  of  amelioration  permitted  the  recognition  of  how  the  frontal  sinuses,  the 
ethmoidal  cells,  and  the  sphenoidal  sinuses,  gradually  evacuated  their  con- 
tents. "  These  neuralgias  were  so  severe  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
many  patients  are  driven  to  despair  and  even  suicidal  intentions  by  these 
paroxysms  of  pain."  After  a  febrile  period  lasting  three  days,  the  fever 
disappeared  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  sweat,  with  a  continued  high-graded 
disturbance  of  the  general  condition.  The  secretion  from  the  nose  and  the 
sputum  became  purulent  and  contained  influenza  bacilli  in  pure  culture  in 
large  quantities.  Only  after  nine  days  from  the  onset  of  the  affection  did  the 
severe  right-sided  trigeminal  neuralgia  cease  and  two  days  later,  finally,  the 
neuralgic  implication  of  the  left  side  also  disappeared.  The  general  lassitude 
still  persisted  until  after  a  residence  of  three  days  in  the  mountains,  increase 
of  appetite  and  return  of  strength  were  noted,  a  cessation  of  the  purulent 
secretion  from  the  nose  and  bronchi  ceased,  and  soon  complete  euphoria 
took  place. 

Such  cases  of  typical  acute  pneumonia  in  previously  healthy  individuals, 
which  were  noted  in  incalculable  numbers  during  the  pandemic  of  1889-90, 
have  been  relatively  scarce  since  that  period  and  are  even  relatively  infrequent 
now.  I  have  lately,  i.  e.,  in  the  period  from  November,  1901,  until  the  end  of 
May,  1902,  seen  but  six  cases  of  pure  acute  influenza.  The  clinical  picture 
corresponds  completely  to  the  symptom  complex  of  the  individual  affection 
during  the  great  pandemic  and,  as  in  the  greatest  majority  of  cases  at  that 
time  the  respiratory  type  was  predominant,  this  is  also  the  case  to-day  with 
the  sporadic  cases  of  this  subdivision,  that  is  in  those  cases  which  occur  yearly 
between  epidemics  and  endemics. 

Lindenthal  *  has  especially  called  attention  to  their  appearance,  he  being 
the  first  to  use  the  expression  "  sporadic  influenza  "  but  he  was  preceded  by 
Richter,'  Iwth  observers  having  determined  the  affection  upon  the  basis  of 
anatoniico-bacteriological  investigation  and  the  second  named  author  quite 
properly  maintains  that  a  bacteriologic  investigation  of  the  cases  of  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia  which  occur  year  in  and  year  out  would  lead  to  the  decision 
that  some  of  these  affections  were  influenza.  In  view  of  this  fact,  influenza 
must  be  grouped  among  our  endemic  diseases  and  "the  outbreak  of  an  epi- 
demic of  influenza  will  not  surprise  us  any  more  than  the  epidemic  appearance 
of  diphtheria  or  variola  which  are  endemic  here." 

As  far  as  I  know,  Finkler '  in  his  very  valual)le  monograph  was  the  flrst 
to  expressly  define  sporadic  influenza  upon  the  basis  of  clinical  observations. 
He  described  individual  characteristic  cases  which  demonstrated  the  condition. 
Since  that  time  probably  all  clinicians  are  convinced  of  the  existence  of  sucli 
oases  by  their  own  observations.  As  has  been  mentioned,  tliese  cases  do  not 
phow  themselves  clinically  in  a  different  manner  from  individual  cases  of 
epidemic  acute  influenza.  The  case  of  the  physician  just  dc^sorihed  by  me  will 
H'T\Q  as  a  model  to  recall  the  clinical  symptoms  of  this  form.  The  severe 
phenomena  on  the  part  of  the  nose,  the  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  cranial 
cavities,  the  severe  and  tenacious  trigeminal  neuralgias  are  the  expression  of 

>  Lindenthal,  Ueber  die  sporadische  Influenza.  Wiener  klin.  Wochen«chr.,  xv,  1897. 
s  Richter,  Zur  Aeiiologie  der  Influenza.  Wiener  klin.  Wochenschr.,  xxix-xxx,  1804. 
»  Finkler,  loc.  cit. 
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an  inflammatory  implication  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  then  the  febrile  and 
general  toxic  symptoms  (prostration,  muscular  pains,  pains  in  the  small  of  the 
back),  the  relatively  protracted  convalescence,  the  tendency  to  sweat  during  the 
same,  the  continued  existence  of  neuralgias  during  this  period,  and  finally 
complete  recovery. 

Our  case  shows  a  certain  special  interest  in  so  far  that  in  the  secretions 
from  the  nose  profuse  quantities  of  influenza  bacilli  could  be  obtained  in  pure 
culture.  This  proof  especially  deserves  observation;  for  the  pandemic  of 
1889-'90,  but  particularly  the  following  epidemics  confirmed  the  finding  of 
Pfeiffer's  bacillus;  but  the  cases  did  not  always  show  such  a  typical  clinical 
picture,  cases  of  an  apparent  simple  coryza,  in  which  scarcely  a  noteworthy  im- 
plication of  the  organism,  with  hardly  a  disturbance  of  health,  may  be  due  to 
influenza.  The  bacteriological  flndings  in  the  nasal  secretion  is  alone  determin- 
ing, a  fact  to  which  Pf eiffer  ^  particularly  called  attention.  Stork  *  expresses 
this  fact,  for  he  says  that  even  in  walking  cases  he  was  able  to  determine  the 
presence  of  influenza  bacilli  in  the  nasal  mucus.  This  bacteriologic  investiga- 
tion is  all  the  more  necessary  as  there  are  many  other  affections,  above  all,  sim- 
ple catarrhal  processes  due  to  refrigeration,  which  resemble  these  mild  and 
sporadic  cases  of  influenza  so  completely  in  a  clinical  respect,  without  having 
the  slightest  in  common  with  them.  To  separate  one  from  the  other  and  not 
to  fall  into  the  habit  of  using  the  word  grippe  within  the  meaning  of  a  true 
infectious  disease  produced  by  Pfeiffer^s  bacillus,  for  other  conditions,  a 
bacteriologic  examination  is  necessary.  I  desire  to  use  Pfeifler^s  remark, 
probably  because  it  is  not  so  familiar  to  clinicians  in  general  that,  according 
to  his  investigations  of  the  nasal  secretion  of  ordinary  coryza,  he  has  foimd 
that  this  secretion  shows  but  very  few  bacteria,  in  fact  being  almost  sterile. 

Acute  sporadic  influenza,  as  may  be  expected,  runs  a  course  not  only  under 
the  clinical  picture  just  described  in  which  the  infection  relates  particularly  to 
the  upper  air  passages  (nose  and  accessory  cavities)  and  the  signs  of  a  general 
intoxication,  but  more  frequently  an  implication  of  the  deeper  respiratory  pas- 
sages, namely,  those  of  the  trachea  and  of  the  bronchi.  Just  these  cases  are 
met  with  year  in  and  year  out  and  they  may  serve  as  a  model  of  sporadic 
acute  influenza,  but  they  are  not  always  clothed  with  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  afToetion  as  is  represented  by  the  large  number  of  cases  occurring  in  pan- 
demics and  epidemics.  In  close  analogy,  however,  to  these  cases,  sporadic 
influenza  may  appear  in  the  form  of  a  classical  influenza  pneumonia,  with,  or 
without,  bronchitis.  The  affection  may  show  all  those  complications  which 
occur  in  such  great  numbers  in  epidemic  influenza. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  man,  aged  fifty-eight,  who  was  admitted  to  my 
ward  on  ^larch  15th,  with  symptoms  of  an  acute  rhinotracheo  bronchitis, 
temperature  101.3°  F.,  with  marked  headache,  trigeminal  neuralgia,  pains 
along  the  sj)inal  column,  and  general  prostration.  The  eye  showed  a  keratitis 
imnimularis  which  the  eye  specialist,  Dr.  Miiller,  declared  to  be  a  classical 
influenza  affection,  unfortunately,  particularly  in  regard  to  this  opinion,  only 
nine  days  after  the  onset  of  this  affection,  the  secretions  from  the  conjunctiva 

1  Pfriffvr,  /or.  cit. 

2  Stiirk,  Die  Erkrankiin«;en  dor  Nase,  dos  Rachens  und  des  Kehlkopfes  in  yothnageVt 
Spec.  Patliologio  und  Therapie,  Hd.  xiii,  Holder,  1895. 
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were  examined  bacteriologically — ^in  the  purulent  nummular  sputum  for  the 
first  time  profuse  numbers  of  influenza  bacilli  besides  staphylococci  were 
demonstrated,  upon  another  occasion  moderate  numbers  of  influenza  bacilli 
besides  staphylococci  were  present.  Influenza  bacilli  could  no  longer  be  shown 
in  pure  culture,  only  the  bacterium  xerosis  could  be  obtained.  The  patient 
was  discharged  cured,  and  did  not  show  any  signs  of  disease  on  the  part  of  the 
eyes  or  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

I  have  notes  of  three  other  cases  of  influenza  which  occurred  during  the 
last  six  months;  of  the  three  cases,  the  disease  began  in  two  with  a  well 
developed  chill,  once  with  chilliness;  in  each  of  the  cases  this  was  followed 
with  fever;  there  occurred  headache,  lassitude,  cough,  in  one  of  the  cases 
marked  hoarseness,  marked  lachrymation  and  coryza  with  secretion  from  the 
nose,  in  one  of  the  cases  gastric  colic  with  vomiting,  in  one  of  the  patients 
well  developed  muscular  pains  especially  in  the  back  and  the  calves.  The 
patients  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  after  the  aflfection  had  lasted  eight,  ten, 
fourteen  days  respectively. 

In  the  first  case  the  objective  finding  showed  a  rise  of  temperature  to 
99.3*'  F.,  the  second  case  during  the  first  three  days  a  remittent  intermittent 
temperature  up  to  104**  F.  was  present,  in  the  third  case  throughout  the  three 
days  in  the  hospital  a  remittent  temperature  up  to  104.2°  F.  In  the  first 
patient  there  was  a  diflfused  dry  bronchitis  with  but  sparse,  muco-purulent, 
jrreenish  globular  sputum  in  which  large  amounts  of  influenza  bacilli  could 
bo  <lemonstrated  (at  first  in  connection  with  the  diplococcus  and  staphylococ- 
cus albus,  later  also  with  the  streptococcus).  After  a  stay  of  eleven  days  in  the 
hospital  the  patient  was  discharged  cured.  The  second  case  showed  an  exclu- 
sively left-sided  bronchitis  which  was  partly  of  the  dry  variety,  with  constant 
t^parse  muco-purulent  expectoration  in  which  quantities  of  influenza  bacilli 
were  present  (the  sputum  also  contained  Friedlander  bacilli).  The  influenza 
bacilli  (and  also  the  Friedlander  bacilli)  disappeared  from  the  sputum  two 
weeks  after  the  admission  of  the  patient  to  the  hospital,  whereas  the  bron- 
chitis, although  it  lessened,  had  not  entirely  ceased  upon  the  day  that  the 
patient  left  the  hospital. 

It  was  possible  to  demonstrate  in  the  third  case  a  diffused,  principally  dry 
catarrhal  process  with  a  particularly  abundant  muco-purulent  expectoration, 
which  for  the  time  was  intermingled  with  globules  of  blood,  in  which  abundant 
amounts  of  influenza  bacilli  could  be  isolated;  at  first  there  were  some  few 
streptococci  and  the  staphylococcus  albus  present;  later,  two  weeks  after  the 
wi-ond  examination  of  the  sputum,  i.  e.,  fifty-two  days  after  the  onset  of  the 
alTiition,  the  influenza  bacilli  had  completely  disappeared  from  the  sputum 
and  ever}'  trace  of  the  bronchitis  had  vanished.  This  patient  showed  great 
tendency  to  profuse  perspiration  during  convalescence.    He  recovered  entin^ly. 

If,  after  the  above  brief  outline,  we  now  ask  whether  these  three  cases  of 
acute  sporadic  influenza — in  the  third  case  the  influenza  ])aciHi  could  be 
demonstrated  for  at  least  twenty-eight  days — were  characterized  ])y  any 
(linieal  p<'culiaritie8  which  might  suggest  the  diagnosis  of  such  an  affection, 
we  arc*  coiiii>elled  to  answer  in  the  negative.  They  did  not  present  anything 
else  than  the  picture  of  a  febrile  bronchitis,  there  ])eing  no  cons})icuous  involve- 
nieut  of  the  organigm  nor  painfulness  at  the  points  of  exit  of  the  trigeminus, 
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signs  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  underrated  in  the  diagnosis  of  influ- 
enza, namely,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose  to  pressure 
—only  in  one  of  these  cases  was  this  symptom  present  to  a  slight  extent — ^with- 
out a  peculiar  condition  of  the  sputum.  We  must  particularly  emphasize  this 
latter  factor,  as  Finkler,^  in  his  excellent  monograph,  to  which  we  have 
repeatedly  referred,  lays  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  "the  influenza 
bacilli  very  rapidly  produce  a  purulent  condition  in  the  secretion  of  the 
bronchi,  so  that  this  purulent  condition  in  a  rapidly  arising  bronchitis  renders 
the  assumption  very  probable  that  an  influenza  infection  is  present,"  unless 
a  streptococcus  infection  can  be  proven. 

We  quite  willingly  admit  the  correctness  of  Finkler's  statement  that 
purulent,  nummular  sputum  occurs  quite  frequently  in  acute  influenza ;  how- 
ever, when  the  latter  is  absent,  and  when  a  watery-mucus,  muco-purulent  or, 
as  in  the  third  case  as  mentioned  above,  simultaneously  a  purulent  and  a 
hemorrhagic  sputum  exists,  this  fact  is  by  no  means  against  the  presence  of 
influenza,  and  this  deserves  special  emphasis. 

Finally,  the  last  case  of  sporadic  influenza  which  quite  recently  came  under 
our  observation,  was  that  of  a  young  girl,  L.  P.,  fifteen  years  of  age,  who 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  May  5,  1902.  She  was  at  first  affected  by  a 
lobular  pneumonia  of  the  right  upper  lobe  (fever  up  to  lOS-G**  F.  which  two 
days  later  only  amounted  to  99.3°  F.),  after  two  days  of  observation  it  almost 
entirely  disappeared. 

Another  rise  of  temperature  to  100.8°  F.  occurred  on  the  third  day,  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  lobular  pneumonic  focus  in  the  left  lower  lobe  adjoin- 
ing the  verte])ral  column,  which  still  persisted  at  the  date  of  the  report 
(May  31),  with  changeable  manifestations  of  resolution  and  normal  tempera- 
ture. During  the  first  pneumonia  in  the  right  upper  lobe  the  sputum  appeared 
as  a  typical  sputum  croceum,  in  the  second  pneumonia  it  was  only  muco- 
purulent. The  first  examination  revealed  numerous  colonies  of  influenza 
bacilli,  sparse  colonies  of  streptococci  and  staphylococci;  an  examination  un- 
dertaken after  the  occurrence  of  the  second  lobular-pneumonic  focus  showed 
plentiful  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli  and  also  of  streptococci. 

Above  all,  the  case  was  characterized  as  influenza  pneumonia  by  the 
appearance  of  a  lobular  pneumonic  area,  at  a  period  at  which  a  preceding 
focus  at  another  point  had  just  terminated  by  resolution,  and  also  by  the 
abnormally  slow  resolution  of  the  second  lobular  pneumonic  area  (twenty- 
three  days  up  to  the  time  of  the  report).  The  manner  in  which  it  deviated 
from  the  rule  was  by  the  presence  of  the  typical  sputum  croceum  containing 
numerous  influenza  bacilli  and  only  sparse  streptococci  and  staphylococci,  this 
deserving  particular  attention.  The  case  proves  that  an  influenza  pneumonia 
may  be  present  with  entirely  characteristic  sputum  croceum,  and  it  suggests 
the  view  which  was  already  maintained  by  Frankel  *  that  the  influenza  bacilli 
are  also  able,  although  rarely,  to  produce  rubiginous  sputum. 

All  of  the  above  explanations  have  taught  us  the  important  postulate: 
Whenever  we  encounter  an  acute,  more  or  less  febrile,  bronchitis,  we  are 

1  F inkier,  loc.  cit. 

2  Frankel,  Veber  einigc  Complicationen  und  Ausg&nge  der  Influenza.  Berliner  klin. 
Wochenschr.,  xv  und  xvi,  1897. 
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compelled  in  each  instance  to  examine  the  sputum  for  influenza  bacilli ;  for, 
outside  of  the  pandemics  and  the  epidemics,  there  exist  sporadic  cases  of  acute 
influenza  which  the  clinician  must  appreciate  in  particular  because  of  the 
danger  of  a  possible  propagation  of  the  disease.^ 

As  will  be  noted,  the  few  cases  which  I  quoted  as  examples  of  acute 
sporadic  influenza  belong  to  the  catarrhal-respiratory  type  of  the  disease.  I 
did  not  personally  observe  or  find  reported  in  literature,  a  single  case  of  the 
intestinal  type,  and  I  found  only  a  few  isolated  cases  in  which  the  typhoid 
type  of  the  affection  was  unquestionably  prominent.  To  this  I  shall  refer 
later  on. 

The  review  of  all  observations  which  have  been  reported  regarding  sporadic 
influenza  occurring  in  individuals,  otherwise  healthy,  proves,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  catarrhal-respiratory  type  of  the  affection  predominates 
quite  as  much  in  this  form  as  in  epidemic  influenza ;  this  is  quite  obvious,  for 
influenza  is  an  infectious  disease  in  which  the  primary  port  of  entrance  of  the 
infection,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  respiratory 
tract.  From  here,  either  by  entrance  of  the  bacteria  into  the  blood  or  by 
remote  toxic  action,  morbid  phenomena  may  become  manifest,  which  are 
situated  at  a  distance  from  the  original  focus.  The  respiratory  tract  might 
not  be  the  only  point  of  invasion,  for  exceptionally  the  influenza  bacillus  may 
ali?o  enter  through  the  digestive  canal,  although  the  majority  of  cases  of  the 
intestinal  type  must  also  be  explained  as  of  toxic  origin.  It  is  quite  as  proba- 
ble that  the  influenza  bacillus  may  enter  into  the  organism  primarily  through 
the  skin.  It  was  to  this  fact  in  particular  that  an  observation  of  Albrecht 
and  Ghon  *  called  attention — of  pandemic  periods  separated  from  epidemic 
periods. 

If  sporadic  acute  influenza  presents  the  same  symptom-complex  as  acute 
epidemic  influenza ;  if  it  may  be  accompanied  with  the  same  complications  and 
be  followed  by  the  same  sequelae  as  the  latter;  if,  accordingly,  the  prognosis 
of  both  forms  of  manifestation  does  not  differ,  we  must  in  many  directions 
express  ourselves  differently  regarding  another  form  of  influenza  which,  dur- 
ing the  pandemics  and  epidemics,  has  only  been  partially  observed,  that  of 

CHRONIC  SPORADIC  INFLUENZA. 

If  we  speak  of  influenza  we  are  generally  inclined  to  think  of  the  above- 
described  acute  form  of  the  disease.  Still  we  know,  since  we  are  familiar  with 
the  influenza  bacillus,  that  the  latter  is  able  not  only  to  cause  an  acute  specific 
infectious  disease,  acute  influenza,  but  also  that  it  may  persist  for  a  long 
period,  for  many  months,  in  the  human  organism. 

Pfeiffer  *  himself  clearly  expressed  this  fact  when  he  wrote :  "  Up  to  the 
present  time,  it  appears  that  it  has  been  entirely  overlooked  that  there  exist, 
bettides  the  typical  forms  of  influenza  with  an  acute  course,  chronic  affections 
of  grippe  which  may  be  protracted  for  weeks  and  months.  These  chronic 
forms,  according  to  my  experience,  occur  principally  in  individuals  whose 
lungs,  even  before  the  infection  by  influenza,  represented  a  point  of  inferior 
resistance.     It  is  mostly  a  question  of  tuberculous  persons  in  an  advanced 

1  Compare   also  Jundell    (Hygiea,   November  and   December,    1801);   quoted  from 
Snnaiiie  m^icale,  1902,  No.  21. 

2  Atbrtcki  und  Ohon,  loe.  oit,  >  Pfeiffer,  loc.  cit. 
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stage  in  which  the  formation  of  cavities  has  taken  place  .  .  .  ."  This 
statement  of  Pfeiffer  has  been  confirmed  by  many  other  authors,  viz.,  the 
presence  of  a  chronic  influenza  affection  in  tuberculous  individuals.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  question  in  our  case,  but  we  desire,  above  all,  to  describe 
as  chronic  influenza  those  forms,  of  influenza  infection,  in  which,  without 
tuberculous  affection,  or  without  another  conspicuous  affection  of  the  lungs, 
influenza  persists  for  months  and  occupies  an  independent  or,  at  least,  a 
dominating  position. 

CHRONIC  INFLXTENZA 

We  mean  to  establish  two  different  types  of  chronic  influenza,  the  first  is 
that  type  in  which  influenza  in  its  usual  form  arises  as  an  acute  infectious 
disease,  at  first  takes  its  accustomed  course  but  does  not  terminate  within  the 
period  of  twenty- four  days  which  is  generally  assumed  as  peculiar  to  a  so- 
called  acute  disease,  but  in  which  weeks  and  months  have  passed  before  the 
affection  has  come  to  an  end.  Such  cases  have  also  occurred  in  considerable 
numbers  during  pandemics  and  endemics,  sometimes  taking  their  course  only 
in  the  form  of  chronic  influenza  bronchitides,  at  other  times  as  chronic 
influenza  pneumonias.^  Finkler,*  as  well  as  myself,  has  repeatedly  seen 
patients  who  acquired  an  influenza  with  acute  onset  with  the  more  or  less 
typical  picture  of  an  intoxication  and  with  the  local  symptoms  of  febrile 
bronchitis.  The  febrile  rise  of  temperature  had  passed  within  a  few  days  but 
the  ])ronchitic  phenomena  persisted  in  their  intensity,  in  the  abundance  of  the 
sputum,  continually  changing  in  intervals  of  days  or  weeks  until  their  final 
disai)})earance.  Both  at  the  onset  and  in  the  further  course  of  the  disease,  nu- 
merous influenza  ])acilli  could  be  demonstrated  in  the  sputum,  either  in  pure 
culture  or  in  association  with  other  varieties  of  bacteria,  over  which  they  pre- 
dominated in  num])ers  (streptococcus,  staphylococcus,  and  diplococcus). 

Wliat  is  true  of  chronic  influenza  bronchitis  is  also  true  of  chronic 
influenza  pneumonia.  As  frequently  as  the  latter  terminates  in  resolution 
within  a  few  days,  naturally  to  occur  in  another  pulmonary. area,  there  are 
besides  oases  of  classic  chronic  influenza  pneumonia  which  persist  for  months. 
These  are  the  cases  which — Wassermann  ^  in  an  excellent  manner  first  called 
attention  to  them — are  most  apt  to  lead  to  a  confusion  with  tuberculosis  if  the 
pneumonia  occiij)i(*s  one  or  both  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs.  The  conspicuous 
phenomena  of  ])ulmonary  infiltration,  dulness,  and  bronchial  respiration,  may 
persist  for  montlis  in  sueh  eases;  the  temperature  of  the  body,  which  at  the 


1  Filatoff  (Protracted  and  Chronic  Form  of  Influenza.  Archiv  fllr  Kindcrheilkunde, 
xxvii,  1S9!I)  also  descril)os  cases  of  chronic  influenza  lasting  several  months,  in  which 
he  einpliasizes  particularly  catarrhs  of  respiratory  organs,  which  are  said  to  run  their 
course  under  tlie  picture  of  a  remittent  or  intermittent  fever  mostly  of  moderate  height 
only  with  ;zeueral  symptoms  and  with  a  tendency  to  perspiration.  We  do  not  attempt 
to  classify  tlus<»  cases  as  influenza  with  certainty,  as  Filatoff  unfortunately  omitted 
the  hacteriolojrical  examination  of  the  nasal  secretion  which  was  almost  always  at  his 
dis])()sal.  Naturally,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  jK)ssibility  of  such  cases;  in  fact,  we 
consider  them  probable,  but  not  proven. 

2  h'itikh  t\  /or.  cit. 

3  Wdssnniann,  loc.  cit.,  and  Influenza  in  Ebstcin-Schicalbc's  Handbuch  der  prakt. 
Med.,  Stuttgart,  Enke,  1901. 
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oii£et  is  raised,  may  become  normal  during  the  further  course  of  the  disease, 
or  there  may  only  be  slight  increases  of  temperature  with  a  tendency  to 
perspiration,  the  patient  becoming  greatly  debilitated.  It  is  not  astonishing 
then  if  we  continuously  fear  a  tuberculous  infection  or  a  transition  of  the 
original  influenza  infection  into  a  secondary  tuberculous  infection  of  the 
lungs.  I  shall  never  forget  a  case  in  my  private  practice  in  which  such  an 
influenza  infiltration  of  the  upper  lobe  persisted  for  about  six  months,  finally 
terminating,  clinically  at  least,  in  complete  recovery.  The  sputum  contained 
pure  cultures  of  influenza  bacilli  mostly,  rarely  accompanied  with  other 
bacteria  (streptococci,  diplococci).  In  such  cases  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
certainty,  i.  e.,  the  desired  proof,  only  by  an  examination  of  the  sputum, 
po^ibly  only  by  a  trial  injection  of  the  smallest  (-jV  ^S-)  quantities  of 
tuberculin. 

The  above  brief  sketches  of  analogous  personal  observations  may  suffice 
for  they  do  not  offer  anything  new  and  are  only  repetitions  from  the  last 
epidemic  of  influenza. 

It  is  different,  however,  with  the  second  type  of  chronic  sporadic  influenza 
to  which,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  a  perusal  of  the  literature, 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid.  I  refer  to  cases  in  which  the  connection 
of  chronic  influenza  with  an  acute  influenza  infection  is  not  demonstrable  at 
all,  in  which  influenza  has  never  attacked  the  patient  in  an  acute  manner 
but  has  insidiously  descended  upon  the  latter ;  in  such  cases  chronic  influenza 
occurs,  from  the  onset  of  the  disease,  as  an  exquisitely  chronic,  a  primordial, 
form  of  manifestation  of  the  infectious  disease.  Besides,  there  exist  exqui- 
sitely chronic  rhino-tracheo-bronchitides  or  tracheo-bronchitides  which  run 
their  course  entirely  without  fever  and  which  must  be  considered  as  chronic 
influenza. 

I  am  justified  in  establishing  this  postulate,  as  I  believe,  by  my  own 
observations,  which  I  am  compelled  to  report  more  exhaustively  as  they 
represent  a  form  of  influenza  which  is  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  known.  As 
an  example,  I  shall  detail  the  case  of  a  patient,  J.  Z.,  sixty-seven  years  old,  a 
private  official  admitted  to  the  hospital  October  28,  1901. 

Hisit>SY. — Father  died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  mother  of  typhoid  fever.  The 
patient  atated  that  he  had  had  a  cough  from  youth.  When  in  the  army,  forty-seven 
years  previously,  he  was  afflicted  with  right-sided  pneumonia,  two  years  later  with 
dysentery;  subsequently  he  acquired  syphilis.  Syphilitic  ulcers  in  the  pharynx  and 
lai^nix  did  not  appear  .until  sixteen  years  later ;  antisyphilitic  treatment  effected  a  cure. 
In  1S89,  during  the  epidemic  of  influenza,  patient  became  affected  with  influenza,  in 
Budapest,  this  lasting  from  four  to  five  days,  and  which  was  of  such  a  mild  decree 
that  he  was  not  prevented  from  attending  to  his  business.  Afterwards  he  was  well 
until  about  nine  years  ago,  when  he  was  attacked,  as  well  as  every  following  year,  by 
eougfa  with  expectoration.  That  year,  however,  he  was  compeHe<l,  owing  to  stifTness 
of  the  neck,  burning  sensation  in  the  chest,  and  loss  of  appetite,  loss  of  weight  to  48 
kilograms,  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  hospital. 

An  inunction  cure,  with  electrical  treatment,  caused  material  improvement.  IIow- 
erer,  from  this  time  on  the  patient  coughed  without  interruption;  the  sputum  was 
always  of  a  gray  mucus  character.  Up  to  two  months  ago  the  patient  was  able  to 
follow  his  occupation,  but  as  then  very  marked,  painful,  nightly  spasms  of  the  calves 
of  the  legs  made  their  appearance,  lasting  from  one  to  two  hours,  and  also,  upon 
slight  bodily  exertion  (walking  across  not  very  difficult  ground),  dyspnea  manifested 
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itself  ^ith  copious  quantities  of  yellowish-green  sputum,   the   patient  came  to  tk 
hospital. 

f!taiu8  Prwsena, — October  20,  1001:  The  patient  was  tall,  emaciated,  with  the  btck 
somewhat  raised;  the  lips  pale  blue;  syphilitic  cicatrices  on  the  forehead;  syphilitie 
ulcer  at  the  roof  of  the  palate.  Slight  swelling  of  the  supraclavicular  glands ;  carotidi 
slightly  atheromatous.  Pressure  upon  the  points  of  exit  of  the  trigeminus  (first  and 
second  branches)  very  painful.  Thorax  narrow,  flat,  shallow;  both  supraclaviculir 
and  infraclavicular  fosssB  considerably  deepened;  inspiratory  retraction  of  the  same, 
of  the  hypochondrium  and  epigastrium.  Slight  inspiratory  dilation  of  the  ale  of  tiM 
nose.  Inspiratory  and  expiratory  dyspnea ;  the  expiration  occupying  a  longer  time  thu 
the  inspiration.  Right  anteriorly  above  and  below  the  clavicle,  slight  lessening  of 
sound  to  the  second  rib  upon  percussion,  otherwise  normal  sounds  on  both  sides  to  tiM 
seventh  rib,  on  the  left  completely  concealing  the  cardiac  dulness.  Respiratory  dis- 
placement of  the  lower  borders  of  the  lungs  could  not  be  demonstrated.  Over  the  right 
lung  anteriorly  above  and  below  the  clavicula  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  intercosUl 
spaces,  absence  of  respirator}'  murmur,  which  is  coarse  at  the  base,  accompanied  with 
fine,  small  r&les  which  were  plentifully  manifest  all  over,  partly  dry  but  for  the  greater 
part  moist.  On  the  left  side  also  coarse,  sometimes  hissing  breathing ;  fine  rAles,  consid- 
erably more  sparse  than  on  the  right.  In  the  right  axilla  also  diffuse,  fine,  moist, 
besides  sparse,  dry  rflles,  coarse  breathing.  Posteriorly  on  both  sides  full  sound,  extend- 
ing more  than  a  handbreadth  beyond  the  angulus;  absence  of  respiratory  displacement, 
only  above  the  right  fossa  supraspinata  a  slight  but  distinct  diminution  of  sound. 
Breathing  at  this  point  is  weakened,  otherwise  over  both  lungs  posteriorly  coarse;  diy 
and  fine,  to  medium  moist,  rAles,  most  distinct  at  the  base  on  the  right.  Sputum 
rather  profuse,  frothy  mucus,  very  slightly  purulent,  permeated  by  smallest  to  laine 
air  bubbles,  slightly  movable.  Cardiac  dulness  covered  by  the  pulmonary  sound,  no 
apex  beat  visible,  sounds  are  dull,  second  aortic  sound  slightly  accentuated.  No  notice- 
able anomalies  in  the  abdomen  nor  in  the  nervous  system,  genitalia  or  urine. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — November  4th:  Dyspnea  and  crepitation  decidedly  dimin- 
ished, especially  on  the  left;  sputum  muco-purulent. 

November  8th :  Catarrh  of  the  left  side  had  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  some 
rfiles  at  the  base  posteriorly;  at  the  base  on  the  right  still  dense,  fine  to  medium,  moist 
and  dry  rAles,  also  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  right  axilla  and  over  the  anterior  middle 
lobe.  Numerous  moist  rflles  were  also  still  noted  over  the  right  fossa  supraspinata, 
and  iflolatedly  dr}'  catarrh  trver  the  right  lung  anteriorly  above.  Dulness  was  constant 
at  this  point.  The  })ointA  of  exit  of  the  trigeminus  were  sensitive  to  pressure.  The 
sputum  was  slightly  movable,  watery-mucus,  frothy. 

November  13th:  The  catarrhal  phenomena  diminished  so  much  that  on  the  left  no 
catarrh  at  all,  and  very  little  on  the  right  over  the  fossa  supraspinata,  could  be 
noted,  whereas  rather  dense  medium  rflles  could  be  heard  over  the  base  posteriorly,  at 
the  axilla  and  anteriorly,  besides  coarser  breathing. 

NovemlKT  20th :  Tlie  condition  remained  unchanged  until  this  date,  except  that 
occasionally  some  dr>'  rftles  occurred  also  over  the  right  lung  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 
On  this  day  the  patient  complained  of  intense  coryza,  profuse  nasal  secretion  and 
lachrymation.  The  {)oints  of  exit  of  the  trigeminus  on  both  sides  remained  very  sensitive 
to  pressure;  moderate  injection  of  the  conjunctiva;  the  marked  watery-mucus  secretion 
from  the  nose  unchanged. 

DecentlH'r  2d :  Dense,  moist  catarrh  also  over  the  left  fossa  supraspinata,  unchanged 
on  the  ri<;]it.  The  sputum  was  slightly  more  purulent  than  before;  the  coryza  had 
disappeared. 

DecenilxT  r)th :  l^'sidcs  tlic  constant  findings  on  the  right,  also  on  the  left  posteriorly 
below  rather  dense,  moist,  medium  to  fine,  rAles;  besides,  the  rftles  over  the  left  fossa 
supraspinata  persisted  until  they  disappeared  on  December  10th. 

Decenil>er  l.'Uh:  The  sputum  was  changeable  in  quantity  until  this  date;  it  waa  never 
very  profuse,  modt'ratt'ly  nmco-purulent.  The  pains  upon  pressure  over  the  points  of 
exit  of  the  trigeminus  very  much  lessoned. 

DecemlK'r  27t!i :  Moi>t.  fine  crepitation  was  noted  to  be  very  conspicuous  posteriorly 
right  above  and  at  the  base,  sparse  posteriorly  below  on  the  left,  and  marked  toward 
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»  mxilla  mnd  the  anterior  middle  lobe.     The  patient  felt  much  better  and  stronger, 
1  the  appetite  had  improved. 

January  3,  1902:   Denae,  moist,  mostly  medium,  r&les  occurred  on  the  right  pos- 

"iorly  below,  and  over  the  left  apex  posteriorly,  sparse,  moist  r&les,  which  two  days 

)er   had  again  disappeared;  marked  irritation,  causing  cough;   the  sputum  was  un- 

aaged,  muco-purulent.    There  was  no  longer  sensitiveness  to  pressure  at  the  points 

exit  of  the  trigeminus. 

January  20th :  The  patient  complained  of  violent  cough  and  dyspnea.  The  objective 
idings  remained  unchanged;  however,  on 

January  23d:  Dense,  fine  r&les  were  noted  over  the  entire  right  lung,  also  slight 
J  catarrh ;  the  left  side  was  free.  Tlie  points  of  exit  of  the  trigeminus  again  became 
naitive  to  pressure.    These  bronchitic  phenomena  disappeared  almost  entirely  until 

February  6th,  except  in  the  right  fossa  supraspinata,  at  the  base,  toward  the 
dlla  on  the  right  and  over  the  middle  lobe  anteriorly,  at  which  areas  quite  marked 
le  and  medium  rftles,  'similar  to  the  condition  about  a  month  previous,  could  be 
ancmst rated.     Subjective  well-being.    The  sputum  more  fluid,  frothy,  mucus. 

February  9th:  The  sputum,  with  unaltered  objective  findings,  was  much  more  puru- 
nt  than  previously. 

March  Ist:  Besides  the  last-named  areas  of  catarrh  noted  until  then,  which  had 
iminished  considerably,  again  quite  abundant,  medium  rAles  at  the  left  posteriorly 
Flow;  the  points  of  exit  of  the  trigeminus  are  much  less  sensitive  to  pressure  than 
^rmerly. 

March  8th:  The  patient  complained  of  profuse  nasal  secretion,  repeated  paroxysms 
f  meezing,  with  discharge  of  muco-watery  secretion  from  the  nose.  The  catarrh  on 
lie  left  posteriorly  below  had  disappeared,  on  the  right  anteriorly  at  the  axilla  and 
osteriorly  it  was  much  less,  partly  dry,  partly  moist,  rftles. 

Bfarch  15th :  On  the  right  posteriorly  above  continuously  sparse  fine  to  medium  rftles, 
weakened  breathing,  diminution  of  sound.  The  sputum  was  mostly  profuse,  essentially 
moo- purulent  intermixed  with  air-bubbles. 

April  4th:  With  slight  change  of  intensity  of  the  bronchitic  manifestations,  they 
eeame  constantly  localized  in  the  right,  lower,  and  middle  lobes,  also  in  the  right 
oMa  supraspinata.  The  sputum  was  profuse  (^  cupful),  watery-mucus,  slightly  puru- 
nit,  intermixed  with  air.  Naso-pharyngeal  findings:  Apart  from  former  syphilis, 
oryat  post-influenza.  In  the  larynx  signs  of  chronic  catarrh.  The  general  condition 
ras  much  better,  stronger. 

The  patient  was  absolutely  without  fever  during  the  entire  course  of  the  disease. 
"be  continued  examinations  of  the  sputum  showed:  November  2d,  abundant  colonies 
f  influenza  bacilli  and  of  streptococci.  November  15th,  likewise  abundant  colonies  of 
ofluenza  bacilli  and  of  streptococci.  December  9th,  microscopically  numerous  influenza 
acilli  and  streptococci.  December  29th,  numerous  streptococci,  no  influenza  colonies. 
January  23d,  isolated  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli  and  of  streptococci,  principally 
Caphylococcus  aureus.  February  28th,  no  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli.  March  26th, 
Bicro0copically  numerous  influenza  bacilli,  by  culture  isolated  influenza  bacilli,  mostly 
treptococci.  April  5th,  by  culture  no  influenza  bacilli,  only  staphylococci  and  strep- 
ococcL 

In  the  nasal  secretion:  January  2d,  very  large  numbers  of  influenza  bacilli,  diplo- 
oeci  and  streptococci.  February  20th,  streptococci,  a  few  staphylococci,  no  influenza 
aciilL    March  15th,  no  influenza  bacilli. 

Resum£:  In  a  patient  with  emphysema  we  find,  moderate  arteriosclerosis, 
Id  syphilis,  at  first  diffuse  bronchitis  which,  later,  localized  over  certain 
ireas  of  the  lungs  but  always  fluctuating  as  to  localization  and  extent,  with 
an'ing  i?putuni ;  besides,  a  rhinitis  which  varied  quite  as  conspicuously.  The 
t)urse  of  the  disease  was  entirely  without  fever.  The  sputum  showed  at  first 
rery  numerous  influenza  bacilli  which  subsequently  diminished  in  numbers 
rhich,  however,  could  microscopically  be  demonstrated  in  large  amounts  for 
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over  four  months ;  once  they  could  even  be  shown  in  the  nasal  secretion.  How- 
ever, the  latter  were  never  found  in  pure  culture,  but  always  associated  with 
other  bacteria,  mostly  streptococci. 

This  case  proves  beyond  doubt  that  influenza  bacilli  are  demonstrable  in 
the  bronchi  tic  secretion  for  at  least  four  months,  although  not  continuously 
but  with  interruptions. 

The  question  whether  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  influenza  may  be  established 
with  certainty  from  this  finding  cannot  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  at 
once  if  we  would  regard  the  reciprocity  between  influenza  bacilli  and  bron- 
chitis as  though  the  latter  was  caused  exclusively  by  the  former;  for  the 
influenza  bacilli  were  never  found  in  pure  culture,  but  always  in  combination 
with  streptococci.  However,  if  we  consider  the  technical  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  the  culture  of  influenza  bacilli,  and  if  we  consider,  further,  that  the 
influenza  bacilli  were  plentifully  distributed  over  the  plate  and  considerably 
exceeded  the  accompanying  streptococcus  numerically,  the  conclusion  might 
be  fully  justified  that  a  chronic  bronchitis  existed  which  owed  its  origin  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  influenza  bacilli  and  streptococci,  that,  in  this  sense, 
a  chronic  influenza  rhinitis  and  bronchitis  was  unquestionably  present.  It  is 
not  possible  here  to  recognize  with  certainty  the  fluctuations  between  the 
bronchitis  and  the  amount  of  influenza  bacilli  contained  in  the  sputum. 

I  have  the  notes  of  another  case  which  in  many  respects  is  very  similar  to 
the  one  reported  above  but  which  is  particularly  characterized  in  several 
directions.  I  shall  report  the  same  regarding  its  general  diagnosis  and  in 
greater  detail  with  reference  to  the  pulmonary  flndings. 

Patient,  J.  G.,  forty-four  years  of  age,  factory  hand,  admitted  to  the  hospital 
XovonilxT  20,  1901,  still  under  treatment  at  the  time  of  this  report.  Always  enjoyed 
good  health  formerly;  he  was  attacked  hy  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  1885,  from 
whicli  he  entirely  recovered.  In  1895  he  was  again  confined  to  his  bed  with  fever, 
dyspnea,  and  violent  pains  in  the  chest,  after  having  suffered  from  lead  colic  one  year 
previously.  During  the  last  three  years  he  was  periodically  subject  to  dyspnea,  marked 
irritation  causing  cough,  with  only  slight  expectoration  of  mucus.  For  three  weeks 
he  had  again  l)een  passing  through  a  period  of  increased  irritation  to  cough,  increasing 
dyspnea,  diminution  of  appetite  and  great  lassitude;  besides,  he  suffered  from  gastric 
disturbances,  matutinal  vomiting  and,  finally,  frequent  desire  to  urinate  (ten  to  twelve 
times  during  the  night)  ;  he  was  greatly  addicted  to  drink.  Sometimes  the  patient 
became  subject  to  actual  attacks  of  suffocation  during  the  night,  and  that  in  such  a 
manner  that,  owing  to  his  dyspnea,  he  was  aroused  from  his  sleep,  compelled  to  sit 
up  and  rapidly  gasp  for  breath,  and  at  the  same  time  loud  rales  could  be  heard  whistling 
and  singing  in  tlie  chest.  The  attack  lasted  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  and 
terminated  without  ex])ectoration.  The  patient  was  not  able  to  state  whether  or  not 
there  wjis  a  sensation  of  obstruction  in  the  nose. 

Status  I'ni'scfifi. — November  22,  1001:  The  patient  was  well  nourished,  obese; 
tlu-re  was  conspicuous  brown  di.«*coloration  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  of  the  genitalia, 
distinct  brown  patches  upon  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  lips,  cheeks  and  soft  palate. 
Nephritis  chronica  mixta,  pp.  interstitialis,  subsequent  high-graded  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart;  orthopnea;  temperature,  104°  F.  No  sensitiveness  to  pres- 
sure at  the  ])(>ints  of  exit  of  the  trigeminus  branches.  The  thorax  had  a  distinct 
em])hyseniatous  structure.  The  right  supraclavicular  fossa  slightly  relaxed,  distinctly 
in  comparison  to  the  left  (patient  is  right-handed),  on  the  right  normal  percussion 
to  the  up])er  border  of  the  st^venth.  on  the  left  to  the  fifth  rib.  respiratory  displacement 
absent.  lnspiratir)n,  over  the  right  supraclavicular  fossa,  still  more  distinctly  over  the 
infraclavicularis  up  to  the  second  rib;  during  the  first  phase  it  is  very  sharp,  almost 
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rmsping.  then  for  a  brief  moment  of  time  suddenly  interrupted  and  passing  into  a  less 
coarse,  but  still  pathologically  coarse  breathing  which  is  closely  related  to  bronchial 
respiration;  expiration  was  normally  coarse,  otherwise  the  respiratory  sounds  on  both 
■ides  anteriorly  are  at  one  time  hissing,  at  other  times  attenuated,  accompanied  with 
diffuse,  almost  throughout  singing,  catarrh.  As  anteriorly,  right  above,  so  also  pos- 
teriorly the  respiratory  sound  over  the  right  fossa  supraspinata  and  infraspinata  very 
conspicuously  altered,  otherwise  mostly  hissing  or  coarser  or  attenuated;  besides,  all 
over,  especially  marked  at  the  bases  of  both  lungs,  dense,  fine  to  medium,  crepitation 
accompanied  with  loud  singing,  humming  and  purring.  Percussion  on  both  sides 
normal,  one  and  a  half  handbreadths  below  the  scapular  angle,  with  absence  of  respira- 
tory displacement.  In  the  nose  rhinitis,  in  the  larynx  bronchial  catarrh  (the  anterior 
portion  of  the  vocal  cords  slightly  atrophied,  the  posterior  portion  pachyderm ically 
thickened ) ,  trachitis.  "  The  turbinated  bones  pale  red,  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  the 
lower  turbinated  bones  contracted,  the  nose  was,  therefore,  so  wide  on  both  sides 
that  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  was  plainly  visible  (in  asthmatics  a  frequent  finding 
during  the  attack!),  rhinitis,  laryngitis,  tracheitis  post-influenzam,  asthma  nasale  ( ?)" 
(Dr.  Heindl).     The  sputum  was  scant,  watery-mucus,  quivering. 

November  29th:  The  catarrh  was  much  less  dififuse  over  both  lungs,  mostly  dry. 
only  at  the  base  posteriorly  moist  rftles  on  both  sides ;  the  sputum  was  always  uniformly 
glassy,  mucus,  viscid,  scant. 

December  13th:  The  catarrh  is  continually  diminishing  at  the  base  of  both  lungs, 
constantly  dry,  singing,  difl'use  rdles  over  both  lungs.  The  dyspnea  had  greatly 
improved.     On  February  6th  the  condition  in  general  was: 

Principally  dry,  singing  catarrh,  the  respiratory  sounds  at  the  right  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly  above  unchanged,  as  if  saccated,  and  continually  changing  in  character 
in  both  halves  on  inspiration.  The  patient  at  this  date  complained  of  increasing 
dy!«pnea,  and  marked  irritation  causing  cough  which  even  repeatedly  led  to  vomiting; 
the  sputum  on  this  day  was  more  profuse  but  also  mixed  with  pus;  the  temperature 
rose  to  100**  F.,  otherwise  normal.    After  four  days,  on 

February  10,  1902:  The  sputum  was  again,  as  before,  scant,  quivering  mucus;  the 
dyspnea  had  improved.    The  objective  finding  was  essentially  the  same  as  before. 

February  15th:  The  catarrh  was  materially  less  than  before,  principally  dry,  moist 
riles  at  the  base  on  both  sides.  The  condition  remained  unchanged,  with  slight  varia- 
tions of  the  catarrh  until 

March  4th :  When  again  marked  dyspnea  occurred,  the  catarrh  became  more  profuse 
and  the  singing  r&les  were  audible  at  a  distance;  the  sputum  was  mucoid,  mixed  with 
pUH  particles. 

March  6th:  The  sputum,  which  since  the  previous  day  was  expectorated  consider- 
ably more  profusely  than  otherwise,  was  changed  in  this  respect,  partly  watery, 
partly  purulently  globular,  and,  in  comparison  to  formerly,  much  more  profuse,  con- 
Mating  almost  entirely  of  nothing  but  pus  corpuscles.  The  dyspnea  was  considerable  with 
subjective  air-hunger.    The  objective  finding  was  not  noticeably  changed. 

March  9th:  The  dyspnea  had  disappeared,  the  catarrh  at  the  left  posteriorly  at  tlie 
Iasc  less  than  on  the  right;  the  sputum  was  principally  mucus  and  only  to  a  very  slight 
degree  purulent. 

March  21st:  The  sputum  was  scant  as  before,  mucus,  quivering,  not  purulent,  inter- 
mixed with  air-bubbles. 

April  l*«t:  With  an  equal  condition  of  the  sputum,  the  same  objective  findings  with 
a  slight  change  of  the  extension  of  the  bronchitic  symptoms. 

April  nth:  Varying  bronchitis,  sometimes  with  dilTuse,  plentiful,  dry  nlles,  in 
particular  posteriorly,  and  at  other  times  decreasing  in  intensity  and  extent ;  liowever, 
without  entire  disappearance  of  the  bronchitis.  The  saccated  respiratory  sound  which 
changed  in  its  note  during  inspiration  persisted  unaltered  at  the  right  anteriorly  nnd 
posteriorly.  Th<»  sputum  was  sparse,  mucus,  trembling,  viscid,  quite  firmly  adherent. 
The  condition  was  permanently  afebrile  with  a  single  temporary  increase  of  temperature 
mentioned  above.  The  strength  of  the  patient  increased,  and  his  general  condition 
inpro%'e<i:  however,  dyspnea  persisted  even  with  the  slightest  moveni<'nts  of  the  ImhIv. 

Influenza  bacilli  ^^'cre  never  found  in  the  nasal  secretion,  in  spite  of  re[)euted 
examinations. 
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Examination  of  the  Sputum, — November  22d,  numerous  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli 
(giant  growth).  December  27th,  streptococci  and  staphylococci,  no  influenza  bacilli, 
January  2d,  especially  numerous  influenza  bacilli,  diplococci  and  streptococci,  some  few 
bacilli  of  FriedlRndler.  January  22d,  numerous  influenza  bacilli,  diplococcus,  bacilli 
and  streptococci.  February  8th,  numerous  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli,  besides  bacilli 
of  the  group  of  FriedlUnder,  and  streptococci.  March  6th,  great  numbers  of  influenza 
and  FriedlUnder  colonies.  April  18th,  numerous  influenza  colonies.  April  30th, 
moderately  numerous  influenza  colonies,  streptococci  predominated.  May  9th,  moder- 
ately numerous  influenza  colonies  with  isolated  colonies  of  streptococci.  May  2(Hh, 
streptococci,  sarcine,  no  influenza  bacilli.  May  30th,  moderately  numerous  colonies  of 
influenza  bacilli,  besides  streptococci  and  sarcinse. 

As  in  the  former  ease,  so  also  in  the  present  one,  it  was  a  question  of 
chronic  bronchitis  in  an  individual  afflicted  with  emphysema,  nephritis  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  Influenza  bacilli  could  almost  constantly  be 
demonstrated  in  the  sputum  for  a  period  of  over  six  months,  once  in  pure 
culture,  twice  almost  so.  Less  even  than  in  the  preceding  case  may  we 
hesitate  to  speak  of  a  bronchitis  chronica  gripposa,  here  also  being  determined 
by  the  view  that  the  influenza  bacillus  was  by  no  means  the  sole  factor  causing 
the  bronchitis  but  certainly  a  very  important  one,  in  fact,  the  most  impor- 
tant one. 

Similar  to  the  clinical  picture  of  this  case,  in  most  respects,  was  the 
affection  of  another  patient,  who  at  the  time  of  the  report  was  only  for  a  short 
time  under  observation.    He  states  the  following: 

A.  Sch.,  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  brazier,  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  February  18th, 
was  discharged  cured  on  April  22,  1902.  He  was  not  afliicted  with  any  hereditary  dis- 
ease, and  did  not  pass  through  any  of  the  diseases  of  childhood.  He  suflfered  from 
articular  rheumatism,  fourteen  years  previously  without  ill  efl'ects.  Eight  years  before 
admiHsion  lie  became  afflicted  with  malaria;  since  1896  he  was  almost  continuously 
sufl^ering  from  "  catarrhs,"  and  in  1897  he  stayed  in  a  hospital  for  internal  diseases 
for  a  period  of  a  month,  sufl'ering  from  chronic  bronchitis.  He  was  continually 
subject  to  recurring  catarrhs  which  at  one  time  improved  considerably,  at  other  times 
became  more  aggravated,  without,  however,  cough  and  expectoration  having  disappeared 
at  any  time.  Wlien  the  patient  felt  worse  he  was  frequently  tormented  by  suddenly 
occurring  "  asthmatic  attacks  "  during  the  night,  which  manifested  themselves  in  that 
he  suddenly  awakened  from  sleep  by  shortness  of  breath,  was  forced  to  sit  up,  to  gasp 
for  breath,  at  the  same  time  becoming  subject  to  violent  irritation  which  produced 
cough;  the  attack  ceased  after  a  varying  duration  (from  ten  minutes  to  an  hour)  with 
moderate  expectoration  of  mucus.  For  the  last  three  weeks  there  was  a  renewed 
aggravation  of  the  catarrh  and  increasing  dyspnea. 

Status  pnracns  and  course  of  the  disease  which  were  reported  are:  The  patient  was 
markedly  dyspneic,  respiration  40,  decreasing  to  28,  to  24  and,  finally,  to  20  respira- 
tions per  minute;  mo<lerate  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  diffuse,  dry  purring  and  singing 
catarrli  with  8harj)er  inspiration,  slightly  prolonged  intensified  expiration,  besides  very 
isolated  moist  medium  rAles.  The  sputum  was  profuse,  plentiful  (a  sputa  cup  full), 
at  first  viscid,  mucus,  slightly  purulent,  subsequently  it  became  more  purulent  and, 
with  decreasing  catarrh,  more  watery,  mucus,  showing  very  much  gray  pigmentation, 
of  less<»r  (juantity.  The  points  of  exit  of  the  trigeminus  were  markedly  sensitive  to 
pressure.  Rhinitis,  pharyngitis,  larjngitis  subacuta  post  influenzam ;  no  signs  of  an 
affection  of  tlie  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose  (Dr.  Heindl).  The  sensitiveness  to 
pressure  of  the  }>oints  of  exit  of  the  trigeminus  disappeared,  the  catarrh  gradually 
became  less,  until  the  end  of  the  observation,  there  remained  purring  and  singing  over 
the  posterior  portions  of  the  chest ;  the  dyspnea  disappeared,  the  sputum  became  sparse, 
mucus,  and  carrying  pigment. 
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Sputum  Examinations. — February  20th,  numerous  influenza  colonies,  sparse  staphy- 
lococei.  March  15th,  numerous  influenza  colonies  with  occasionally  colonies  of  strep- 
tococci and  sarcinae.  March  15th,  very  numerous  influenza  colonies  with  sparse  staphy- 
lococci.   April  20th,  numerous  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli  and  streptococci. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  was  constantly  afebrile. 

The  two  first-named  cases  proved,  as  already  mentioned,  that  an  influenza 
bronchitis  may  exist  for  months,  and  that  a  chronic  influenzt,  bronchitis 
within  the  meaning  characterized  by  us  unquestionably  occurs.  The  third  case 
is  the  more  interesting  in  this  respect  for  as  long  as  examinations  of  the 
sputum  were  made — which  was  the  case  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks — influenza 
bacilli  were  found  in  the  sputum  almost  constantly,  at  least  for  a  period  of 
four  weeks.  These  cases,  therefore,  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  referring 
to  such  cases  as  chronic  afebrile  influenza  bronchitis. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine  from  the  literature,  only  one  author  has 
called  attention  to  this  fact  from  a  clinical  aspect,  namely  Finkler.  This 
affection  has  been  so  little  determined  in  a  clinical  sense  that  Leichtenstern  ^ 
in  his  otherwise  excellent  exhaustive  monograph  on  influenza  does  not  refer  to 
it  at  all,  although  Finkler's  very  thorough  work  had  been  published  a  year 
previously.  I  am  able  by  reason  of  my  own  observations  to  confirm  word  for 
word  what  Finkler  *  has  written  regarding  chronic  influenza  bronchitis. 
Only  my  observations — ^and  this  in  my  opinion  is  a  very  important  point — 
appear  to  me  to  be  of  especial  value,  in  so  far  as  Finkler  only  refers  to  chronic 
bronchitis  which  in  connection  with  an  acute  influenza  had  almost  become 
permanent.  In  my  cases  a  proof  of  this  sort  was  absolutely  impossible. 
It  is  true  the  first  of  my  patients  stated  that  in  1889  he  had  suffered 
from  influenza  but  of  such  a  mild  grade  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  his 
occupation  and  for  three  or  four  years  afterwards  he  remained  entirely  well. 
Both  of  the  other  cases,  in  spite  of  careful,  repeated  questioning,  were  not 
able  to  remember  any  acute  febrile  affection  that  bore  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  influenza,  either  during  the  pandemic  of  1889-90,  or  in  succeeding 
epidemics.  These  two  patients,  and  probably  also  the  third  one,  accordingly 
appear  to  have  contracted  influenza  without  the  affection  having  produced 
demonstrable  symptoms,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  simple  "  cold  "  which  did 
not  prevent  them  from  attending  to  their  usual  occupations ;  the  influenza,  so 
to  speak,  having  appeared  in  an  insidious  manner.  From  a  diagnostic  point  of 
view,  I  desire  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  point.  Who  would  at  once 
have  thought  of  influenza  in  the  above  three  patients  ?  I  believe  I  may  answer 
with  Finkler:  "No  one  would  have  suspected  that  a  chronic  influenza  was 
present  in  these  cases.''  I  believe  that  this  view  is  founded  most  effectually 
on  the  fact  that  two  of  the  patients  repeatedly  were  in  other  hospitals,  one  in 
a  medical  clinic  and,  as  I  was  able  to  learn  from  a  perusal  of  the  respective 
case  history,  on  no  occasion  and  at  no  time  was  the  possibility  of  influenza 
thought  of.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  second  case  was  twice  a 
patient  in  my  wards  and  I  also  failed  to  establish  a  correct  diagnosis  regard- 
ing the  cause  of  the  bronchitis  which  in  both  instances  was  of  exactly  the 

1  lA'ichtenstem,  Influenza  in  Nothnagel's  Specielle  Pathologie  und  Therapie.  Wien, 
Holder,  1896.  2  Finkler,  loc.  cit, 
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same  character  as  during  the  last  period  of  observation,  and  probably  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  a  single  examination  of  the  sputum  was  ordered  then 
in  which  I  expressly  advised  looking  for  influenza  bacilli,  and  their  absence 
caused  the  unjustified  conclusion  that  a  chronic  influenza  was  not  present. 

If  we  concern  ourselves  more  closely  with  the  clinical  side  of  these  cases 
of  chronic  influenza  bronchitis,  we  must  admit  that  it  does  not  present  distinct 
clinical  criteria  which  are  at  all  peculiar  to  it.  At  one  time  a  dry,  at  another 
time  a  moist,  catarrh,  the  location  of  which  varies ;  at  one  time  diffuse,  at 
another  time  localized  to  distinct  areas  of  the  lung  in  the  same  patient,  and 
with  this  not  infrequently  even  being  limited  to  the  upper  lobe.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  constant  finding,  in  our  second  patient,  of  the  peculiarly 
saccated  varying  respiration  (I  might  almost  say  metamorphosing)  over  the 
right  upper  lobe,  is  well  worth  emphasizing.  I  believe  that  I  am  not  mistaken 
in  connecting  this  finding  with  the  difference  of  calibre  in  the  course  of  the 
bronchus  possibly  with  a  spindle  shape  of  the  bronchus  which  again  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  causation  of  bronchitis  due  to  influenza  bacilli. 
I  desire  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  a  special  characteristic  of  the  bronchitis 
and  upon  the  dyspnea  connected  with  the  same.  I  refer  to  the  singing,  sighing 
character  of  the  dry  catarrh.  Who  would  not  be  reminded  of  a  chronic 
asthmatic  bronchitis  in  view  of  the  afebrile  course  of  the  disease,  the  presence 
of  emphysema,  a  condition  common  to  all  three  patients,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  above-described  nocturnal  asthmatic  attacks  (occurring  in  the  two 
last-mentioned  patients),  of  the  accompanying  paroxysms  of  sneezing,  of  the 
viscid  quivering  condition  of  the  sputum,  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  catarrh? 
A  confusion  of  the  two  affections  is  much  more  apt  to  occur  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  nose  in  the  second  case  presented  a  remarkable  analogy  with 
the  findings  in  true  nervous  bronchial  asthma.  However,  an  actual  confusion 
of  these  conditions  will  be  avoided  if  we  call  to  mind  the  postulate  which  was 
first  created  by  the  observation,  that  a  chronic  influenza  bronchitis  may  clini- 
cally almost  completely  resemble  chronic  asthmatic  bronchitis  and  that  the 
possibility  of  the  presence  of  the  former  must  also  be  considered  when  the 
latter  is  likely  to  be  present.  After  our  diffcrentio-diagnostic  consideration 
has  progressed  thus  far  the  definite  diagnosis  becomes  easy.  The  painfulness 
of  the  points  of  origin  of  the  trigeminus  nerve  (respectively  of  the  accessory 
cavities  of  the  nose  and  pharynx)  may  be  utilized  in  favor  of  the  diagnosis 
of  influenza  and  as  opposed  to  that  of  bronchial  asthma.  Above  all,  however, 
it  depends  upon  the  examination  of  the  sputum.  In  the  latter  case  (bronchial 
asthma),  Charcot's  crystals,  Curschmann's  spirals,  eosinophile  cells,  marked 
absence  of  bacteria ;  in  the  other  instance  (influenza)  Imcilli  eventually  with 
other  micro-organisms  in  great  numbers  and — according  to  my  investigation — 
besides  mucus  and  some  epithelium,  also  varying  quantities  of  polynuclear 
leukocytes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  two  other  factors  which  result  from  an  exact  consid- 
eration of  the  above-named  cases  are  worthy  of  especial  mention.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  in  all  three  cases  to  determine 
besides  the  chronic  influenza  bronchitis,  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  I  have 
notes  of  three  other  cases  which  occurred  during  the  winter  of  1902,  in  the 
first  and  second  of  '.vhich  the  influenza  set  in  acutely,  whereas  in  the  third 
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case  the  attack  was  less  noticeable  and  more  insidious  showing  the  catarrhal 
respiratory  type  and  subjectively  also  the  signs  of  increased  dyspnea  and 
irritation  to  cough,  and  with  profuse  expectoration.  These  three  patients,  at 
the  time  of  the  report,  were  still  under  treatment  in  the  hospital.  The  first  of 
the  patients,  M.  D.,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  blacksmith  helper,  who  allegedly 
one  year  previously,  had  passed  through  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  was  said 
to  cough  frequently  since  then  and,  six  weeks  before  admission  to  the  hospital, 
had  become  sick  with  chills,  stitches  in  both  sides,  coryza  and  great  prostra- 
tion. He  reported  that  subsequently  he  recovered,  again  to  become  affected 
four  days  previous  to  his  admission  to  the  hospital,  with  chills,  coryza,  pains 
in  the  throat,  marked  cough,  and  decided  inclination  to  prostration.  With  a 
temperature  that  once  reached  99.9**  F.,  but  which  was  otherwise  entirely 
normal,  he  presented  besides,  emphysema,  a  generally  dry  bronchitis,  moist 
only  at  both  sides  of  the  base,  with  always  profuse,  watery-mucus,  rarely 
purulent  sputum.  The  points  of  exit  of  the  trigeminus  at  the  nose  were 
extremely  painful,  probably  the  signs  of  an  affection  of  the  accessory  passages, 
rhinitis,  pharyngitis,  and  acute  laryngitis.  The  sputum  was  examined  from 
March  8th  to  May  30th,  and  numerous  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli,  besides  col- 
onies of  diplococci  and  streptococci  and  plentiful  colonies  of  the  group  Fried- 
lander  and  streptococci,  were  always  found  to  be  present.  Therefore,  the 
acutely  appearing  influenza  had  passed  into  the  chronic  form,  which  even 
at  the  time  of  the  report,  i.  e.,  eighty-four  days  after  it  had  been  positively 
determined,  could  be  demonstrated  clinically  and  bacteriologically.  Similar 
conditions  prevailed  in  the  case  of  the  second  patient  who,  however,  acquired 
an  intercurrent  influenza  pneumonia  of  a  lobular  character  which,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  report,  had  not  terminated  in  resolution.  J.  P.,  seventy-five  years 
of  age,  street-cleaner,  who  had  suffered  from  shortness  of  breath  for  the  past 
three  years  was  said  to  have  become  affected  two  months  previous  to  admis- 
sion to  the  hospital,  after  a  drenching,  with  chills,  lassitude,  coryza,  and  cough, 
accompanied  with  stitches  in  the  side.  The  patient,  who  at  first  was  afebrile, 
jihowed  diffuse,  purring,  and  singing  catarrh,  besides  emphysema.  The 
catarrh  diminished  during  the  first  days  in  the  hospital ;  there  was  intercurrent 
pleural  friction  on  the  left;  the  sputum  was  always  sparse  and  mucus,  show- 
ing bacteriologically  numerous  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli  besides  colonies  of 
the  group  Friedlander.  Suddenly,  without  chill,  a  rise  of  temperature  up 
to  101.7°  F.  (rectal  temperature)  took  place  with  a  development  of  lobular 
infiltration  in  the  right  axilla,  the  sputum  from  then  on  being  almost  exclu- 
jiively  purulent,  and  again  contained  numerous  influenza  bacilli  besides  strep- 
trx-occi  and  staphylococci.  The  pneumonia  still  persisted  at  the  time  of  the 
H'port  (sometimes  bronchial  breathing  and  crepitations  could  be  heard  over 
th<*  focus  with  only  slight  diminution  of  the  percussory  sound,  at  other  times 
only  indistinct  breathing,  crepitation,  or  fine,  mostly  ringing,  rales  and  always 
increased  vocal  fremitus  besides,  until  a  few  days  previous  to  the  report, 
pleural  friction  on  the  right).  The  sputum  was  muco-purulent,  containing 
at  the  last  examination  on  May  30th,  numerous  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli 
with  streptococci ;  during  the  previous  examinations,  on  March  27th  and  April 
30th,  besides  numerous  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli  isolated  catarrhal  niicro- 
cooci  and  numerous  staphylococci. 
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Finally,  the  third  patient,  J.  K.,  fifty-four  years  of  age,  who  suflfered 
from  shortness  of  breath  and  cough  for  four  years,  noticed,  five  months 
previous  to  his  admission  to  the  hospital,  an  aggravation  of  the  affection. 
The  objective  examination  showed  almost  complete  absence  of  fever,  em- 
physema and  diffuse,  dry  catarrh  that  was  moist  at  the  base.  The  catarrh 
diminished  during  his  stay  at  the  hospital,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  report, 
moist  fine  rales,  besides  diffuse,  sparse  dry  catarrh  could  still  be  demonstrated 
at  the  base  of  both  lungs ;  the  subjective  disorders  became  less,  the  same  as  in 
the  other  two  patients,  with  mostly  rather  scant  mucus  and  also  slightly 
purulent  sputum.  The  latter  was  examined  bacteriologically  five  times  and 
always  showed  numerous  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli  besides  streptococci  and 
staphylococci,  and  that  during  a  period  of  seven  weeks. 

All  the  above-described  cases  of  bronchial  influenza,  six  in  number,  are 
such,  therefore,  as  were  simultaneously  combined  with  emphysema  of  the 
lungs.  But  what  we  know  now  regarding  the  relations  of  influenza  and 
pulmonary  influenza,  that  an  acute  influenza  intervenes  in  emphysematous 
patients  frequently  causing  even  lethal  termination :  We  were  apprised  of  this 
fact  by  the  pandemic  of  1889-90,  although  it  was  quite  generally  known  even 
before  the  latter  (Biermer).^ 

However,  our  cases  are  also  of  interest  in  another  direction  which  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  determined  clinically,  according  to  my  opinion.  They 
prove  that  in  emphysematous  patients  an  aggravation  of  the  disease  of  which 
they  complain,  especially  of  the  cough  and  the  shortness  of  breath,  may  be 
based  upon  an  intercurrent  influenza  which  may  either  occur  acutely  or  in- 
sidiously in  a  less  noticeable — I  might  say — chronic  manner;  it  may  then 
become  firmly  established  and  in  both  instances  persist  for  weeks  and  for 
months  (according  to  my  own  observation  of  over  six  months  which  period, 
however,  may  surely  be  surpassed).  At  the  same  time  the  influenza  affection 
does  not  cause  any  other  phenomena  than  that  of  the  simple  bronchitis.  All 
other  half-way  characteristic  influenza  symptoms  are  absent.  I  only  wish 
to  once  more  point  out  in  particular  the  painfulness  on  pressure  of  the  points 
of  exit  of  the  trigeminus,  respectively  of  the  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose 
in  many  cases.  It  is  true,  they  are  not  pathognomonic  of  influenza,  although, 
in  my  opinion,  they  are  suggestive  of  an  influenza  infection,  for  I  have  found 
it  to  be  very  prominent  also  in  streptococcus  infection  of  the  respiratory  tract 
and  recently  also  in  a  case  of  erysipelas. 

These  cases  prove  the  correctness  of  what  Finkler  ^  stated  seven  years  ago 
which,  strange  to  say,  however,  as  it  appears  to  me,  has  not  been  generally 
noted.  He  said :  "  Influenza  occurs  frequently  with  chronic  bronchitis  of  a 
diflferent  etiology.  We  very  frequently  observe  patients  who  have  coughed 
for  a  lon<ir  period  of  time,  in  whom  an  old  catarrh  was  present,  with  appar- 
ently passive  bacteria,  in  whom  the  influenza  affection  is  added.  This  is 
usually  considered  to  be  an  aggravation  of  the  prevailing  bronchitic  con- 
dition.'' 

HowevcT,  my  observation  suggests  another  thought,  namely  that  emphysem- 
atous patients  may  become  injured  by  influenza  in  an  entirely  different  man- 

1  liicrmcr,    Tnfluonza   in    Virchow*8   Ilandbuch   der  spec.   Pathologic   und   Therapie, 
Stuttgart,  Knke.  2  Finkler,  loc.  cit. 
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ner  than  has  been  known  until  now.  Not  in  that  an  acute  influenza  infection 
with  its  severe  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  and  the  presence  of  an  existing 
emphysema  represents  an  extremely  severe  complication :  not  in  that,  owing  to 
processes  of  induration  and  bronchiectasis,  the  emphysematous  are  doubly  en- 
dangered but  the  emphysema  may  become  generally  aggravated  in  that  a 
chronic  bronchitis  establishes  itself  with  the  consequences  of  the  increased 
cough  and  of  the  increased  dyspnea  which  may  exacerbate  and  asthmatic 
attacks  occur.  I  even  desire  to  express  the  thought  that  the  existence  of 
numerous  cases  of  emphysema  may  be  directly  due  to  such  an  influenza  bron- 
chitis. For  who  knows  how  many  of  the  aggravations  of  their  affections, 
through  which  my  patients  have  formerly  passed,  may  not  be  the  same  as  those 
observed  by  me,  and  ascribed  to  an  intercurrent  influenza  affection?  How- 
ever, this  is  only  a  supposition  of  my  own,  which  might  find  support  in  the 
conception  of  the  French,  according  to  which  influenza  is  able  to  produce  a 
permanent  weakened  condition  of  the  bronchial  musculature,  a  bronchoplegia. 
1  am  not  able,  however,  to  furnish  any  positive  proofs  either  for  the  latter 
or  for  my  own  opinion  as  stated  above. 

A  second  factor  which  may  be  derived  from  the  observation  of  our  cases 
conrems  the  bacteriology  of  chronic  bronchitis.  I  have  noted,  the  same  as 
Finkler,*  that  in  by  far  the  gr(»test  majority  of  examinations  not  only  the 
influenza  bacilli  could  be  demonstrated  in  the  sputum  but  they  predominate, 
besides  other  bacteria  such  as  streptococci,  diplococci,  bacilli  of  the  group 
Friedlander,  micrococcus  catarrhalis  and  staphylococci.  In  continuous  exami- 
nations of  the  sputum,  it  might  happen  that  at  times  influenza  bacilli  would 
not  be  found  in  the  sputum,  whereas  either  before  or  afterwards,  large  num- 
bers of  them  would  be  determined,  this  being  a  distinct  demonstration  that  a 
single  examination  of  the  sputum  is,  under  no  circumstances,  suflicierft.  The 
fewer  the  influenza  bacilli  the  more  abundant  became  the  other  bacteria, 
especially  streptococci  and  pneumococci  until  the  latter  predominated  and  the 
former  disappeared  entirely.  However,  it  is  very  difficult  to  state  whether 
the  influenza  bacilli  then  actually  disappeared  completely  from  the  diseased 
organs — quite  apart  from  the  difficulty  and  shortcomings  of  the  method  of 
examination  and  of  the  minimal  quantity  of  the  material  examined.  I  con- 
sider the  contrary  to  be  much  more  probable  and  believe  that  the  influenza 
bacilli,  even  though  they  are  entirely  absent  from  the  sputum,  may  still  remain 
for  a  longer  period  of  time,  in  the  diseased  human  organism  in  a  latent  con- 
dition, so  to  speak.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  indicated  from  a  clinical  aspect, 
by  the  permanence  of  certain  phenomena  (continuance  of  catarrhal  manifesta- 
tions in  certain  areas  of  the  lungs),  but  especially  by  the  entirely  unnoticed, 
insidious  recurrence  of  the  influenza  affection  which,  after  all,  can  be  much 
better  explained  by  a  recrudescence  of  the  chronic  insidious  process  than  by  a 
reinfection  from  external  sources,  and  by  the  absence  of  all  half-way  typical 
symptoms  of  influenza.  It  is  well  known  that  our  bacteriological  knowlo<lge 
is  in  accord  with  this  assumption;  for  we  know  that  the  influenza  bacilli, 
especially  in  the  tuberculous,  may  persist  in  the  human  organism  for  six 
months  (Pfeiffer*)  and  even  almost  a  year  and  a  half  (Finkler')  after 
recovery  from  grippe. 

1  Finkler,  loc  dt  '  Pfeiffer^  loc,  cit,  >  Finkler^  loc.  cit. 
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However,  as  to  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  influenza  bacilli  and  the 
above-named  bacteria,  it  confirms  the  fact  which  is  also  extremely  noticeable 
in  acute  influenza,  as  is  well  remembered.  It  is  a  further  confirmation  of  a 
statement  of  Finkler,  that  he  (Finkler)  "  has  never  seen  a  chronic  bronchitic 
affection  which  had  remained  permanently,  which  was  due  alone  to  a  single 
variety  of  bacteria ;  but  one  variety  of  bacteria  may  retain  prominence,  it  may 
be  the  stabile  kind,  to  which  alternately  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another, 
form  of  bacteria  may  be  added/' 

The  finding  of  influenza  bacilli  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  the 
clinico-etiological  conception  of  an  afebrile  bronchitis,  as  I  believe  is  suffi- 
ciently confirmed  by  my  exhaustive  explanations.  However,  the  finding  of 
infiuenza  bacilli  is  of  another,  by  no  means  less  important,  significance,  the 
recognition  of  a  fatal  affection  in  individuals  whose  respiratory  and  circula- 
tory apparatus  had  been  previously  injured.  I  do  not  mean  to  refer  again  to 
those  cases  with  which  we  are  familiar  from  the  periods  of  the  influenza 
epidemics  and  pandemics,  in  which  a  clinically  most  probable  influenza  infec- 
tion caused  the  death  of  the  affected  person  in  the  presence  of  a  freely  existing 
pulmonary  emphysema  or  of  a  preexisting  disease  of  the  circulatory  system, 
whereas  these  affections  in  themselves  would  have  been  compatible  with  the 
continuance  of  life.  Already  Biermer,*  Drasche^  according  to  observations 
of  the  pandemic  of  1889-90,  and  also  many  after  them,  have  furnished  nu- 
merous material  by  reason  of  clinical  investigations  as  did  also  Richter  •  and 
Paltauf,*  by  reason  of  anatomical  investigations  from  the  recent  last  great 
epidemic  of  1891-92.  It  is  my  intention  to  call  particular  attention  again 
to  the  fact  which  has  been  anatomically  known  for  quite  a  while,  which  is 
clinically  scarcely  appreciated,  that  an  apparent  simple  bronchitis  which  clini- 
cally was  not  characterized  by  any  character  whatever  may  be  based  upon  an 
influenza  infection  and  that  a  serious,  often  lethal  prognosis,  at  the  moment 
of  its  recognition  is  justified  in  those  cases  in  which  preexisting  affections  of 
the  lung  and  of  the  heart  would  not  justify  such  a  prognosis. 

I  have  observed  two  cases  during  the  winter  of  1902-03,  quite  similar  to 
the  previously-described  cases,  they  were  patients,  one  forty-flve,  the  other 
fifty-two  years  of  age,  each  of  whom  stated  that  they  had  suffered  for  years 
from  catarrhs  which  decidedly  depended  upon  the  weather,  which  generally 
became  worse  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  which  improved  again 
during  the  summer  months.  Such  a  slow  aggravation  of  the  catarrh,  that 
is  of  the  shortness  of  breath,  of  the  cough  and  of  the  sputum,  which  took 
place  entirely  without  fever,  according  to  the  perception  of  the  patient,  caused 
them  to  apply  to  my  clinic.  The  ol)jective  finding  in  both  patients  showed 
moderate  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  diffuse,  mostly  dry  catarrh,  moist  at  the 
base  of  both  lungs,  with  fine  riiles,  medium  strong  dyspnea,  symptoms  of  a 
weakened  action  of  the  heart,  in  one  instance  with  edema  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, the  other  without  marked  manifestations  of  stasis,  and  both  with 
muco-purulent  sputum  and  intermittent  rise  of  temperature  to  99.5°  F.  The 
clinical  diagnosis  in  both  instances  was  myodegeneratio  cordis,  emphysema 
pulmonis  utriusque,  bronchitis  diffusa ;  the  bacteriological  examination  of  the 

^  Bicrmcr,  loc.  cit.  ^  Richter,  loc.  cit, 

2  Draschc,  loc.  cit,  4  Paltauf,  loc,  cit. 
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eputum  in  both  instances  showed  numerous  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli,  in  one 
instance  staphylococci,  in  another  streptococci  and  diplococci.  In  both  cases, 
four  days  after  admission  to  the  hospital,  the  fatal  termination  occurred,  and 
in  both  instances  the  pathologists  who  were  fully  able  to  confirm  the  clinical 
diagnosis  by  the  autopsy  became  convinced  that  the  influenza  infection,  which 
had  also  been  demonstrated  anatomically,  with  its  localization,  above  all,  in  the 
smaller  bronchi,  had  caused  the  premature  death  of  both  patients  ("  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane,  especially  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  was  markedly  con- 
gested and  swollen,  covered  with  yellow  pus,  the  retro-bronchial  lymph  glands, 
in  size  larger  than  a  hazel-nut,  showed  medullary  infiltration.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  trachea  and  of  the  larynx  was  only  moderately  congested  "). 

Such  cases  must  always  convey  to  the  clinician  the  grave  admonition,  even 
in  apparently  simple  bronchitis  of  which  the  patients  complain  only  as  exacer- 
bations of  the  catarrh  already  existing  in  the  lung  which  is  not  accompanied 
with  much  rise  of  temperature  and  which  clinically  does  not  manifest  any 
stigmata  of  influenza  whatever,  to  think  of  influenza,  even  in  such  cases 
in  which  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  of  influenza. 
If  the  bacteriological  examination,  which  must  be  made  at  once,  reveals  the 
presence  of  influenza  bacilli  it  involves  a  serious  prognosis  if  symptoms  are 
present  of  preexisting  cardiac  asthenia  even  if  the  latter  is  not  of  a  high 
grade.  For  as  epidemic,  so  also  does  sporadic  influenza  which  apparently 
occurs  as  an  insignificant  bronchitis,  affect,  above  all,  the  myocardium,  and 
exhaust  its  remaining  strength. 

Sporadic  influenza  may  be  combined  in  the  human  organism  with  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs,  the  same  as  it  may  supervene  upon  preexisting  affections 
of  the  heart,  upon  bronchitides  and  upon  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  at  one  time 
occurring  in  the  form  of  an  acute  infectious  disease,  at  other  times  being 
concealed  under  the  guise  of  a  chronic  bronchitis.  Regarding  the  frequency 
of  the  combination,  it  does  not  behave  any  differently  from  epidemic  grippe. 
It  is  well  known  of  the  latter,  that  when  it  becomes  established  in  tuberculous 
patients,  it  represents  an  extremely  dangerous,  lethal  combination.  The  same 
holds  true  also  of  sporadic  influenza  if  conclusions  are  drawn,  above  all,  from 
the  results  of  pathologico-anatomical  investigations.  The  most  exhaustive 
examinations,  in  my  opinion,  were  made  by  Kretz.* 

It  is  ditficult  to  form  a  precise  judgment  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  for 
I  believe  that  the  majority  of  clinicians,  who  all  emphasize  the  great  danger  of 
influenza  to  the  tuberculous,  base  their  judgments  upon  observations  of  the 
period  of  the  epidemics.  Only  Finkler,^  so  far  as  I  can  see,  constitutes  the 
sole  exception  and  even  he  becomes  convinced  that  the  dangers  of  acute  and 
chronic  influenza  to  the  phthisical  patient  are  enormous. 

I  also  found,  during  the  winter  of  1902-03,  among  the  great  number  of 
patients  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  with  an  exact  bacteriological  exami- 
nation of  every  one  of  them,  12  tuberculous  patients  in  whose  sputum  influenza 
bacilli  could  be  demonstrated  besides  tubercle  bacilli.  Of  these  12  patients  5 
had  succumbed;  however,  the  tubercular  changes  alone  (partly  only  in  the 
lungs,  partly  in  other  points  as  well)  had  advanced  so  far  in  all  of  these 

X  Kreig,  loo,  oit,  >  Finkler,  loc.  cit. 
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patients  that  their  deaths  were  suflBciently  warranted  by  these  conditions. 
However,  I  must  mention  and  must  particularly  emphasize  the  fact  that 
especially  in  one  patient,  in  whom  an  extraordinarily  marked  retraction  in  the 
region  of  the  left  upper  lobe  with  the  most  undoubted  symptoms  of  infiltration 
and  cavity  formation  became  prominent  clinically,  and  in  whom  these  changes 
were  ascribed  as  due  to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  in  this  entire  region  calcareous 
induration  with  bronchiectasis  was  found  at  the  autopsy  without  any  tuber- 
culosis whatever;  an  induration  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
pathologist,  Prof.  Kretz,  was  to  be  ascribed  solely  to 'chronic  influenza  but  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  This  was  another  case  which  again  proves 
that  in  apparently  tubercular  phthisis  of  the  lungs  extensive  areas  of  the 
lungs  may  be  physically  changed,  it  is  true,  as  has  been  correctly  assumed  clini- 
cally, not,  however,  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  instead 
to  the  influenza  bacillus,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  conspicuously  capable  of 
producing  indurative  processes. 

The  intercurrent  influenza  in  the  other  tuberculous  patients  ran  its  course 
under  the  almost  typical  picture  of  acute  influenza  which  was  only  slightly 
protracted  and  in  which,  besides  slight  bronchi  tic  and  rhinitic  symptoms  (also 
phenomena  on  the  part  of  the  accessory  cavities),  the  general  manifestations 
became  prominent,  above  all,  and  the  symptoms  of  influenza  receded  entirely; 
or  an  acute  febrile  aggravation  of  the  affection  became  manifest  with  dis- 
tinctly demonstrable  extension  of  the  process  of  infiltration,  which  was  proba- 
bly due  to  the  influenza  infection,  in  which  very  soon  resolution  of  the  acute 
infiltration  took  place  or  did  not  occur  completely,  but  in  which  the  influenza 
bacilli  disappeared  again  from  the  sputum  in  a  very  short  time;  or,  again 
numerous  influenza  bacilli  were  found  for  weeks  in  the  sputum  of  the 
moderately  febrile  patients  and  no  alteration  in  the  clinical  picture  which 
permitted  the  determination  of  cavities  and  of  inflltration  around  them,  could 
be  demonstrated.  Therefore,  I  was  not  able  to  state  with  certainty  from 
whence  the  influenza  bacilli  originated  and  which  role  they  played  in  the 
above  cases.  Finally,  it  was  a  question  of  two  and,  perhaps,  of  three  observa- 
tions which,  in  my  opinion,  are  of  such  a  prominent  clinical  interest  that  I 
believe  I  am  justified  in  reporting  them  more  in  detail. 

In  the  first  case  it  was  a  question  of  an  influenza  infection  in  a  tuberculous 
individual  in  whom,  first  influenza  undoubtedly  aggravated  the  tuberculous 
process ;  and  second,  in  wliom  a  very  peculiar  manner  of  occurrence  could  be 
determined  which,  up  to  the  present,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  was  not  noted  any- 
where and  which,  similar  to  Finkler  ^  I  desire  to  designate  as  the  intermittent 
form  of  influenza. 

H.  R.,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  admitted  October  15,  1901,  discharged  February  1, 
1002.  Patient  was  hoarse  for  six  years,  allegedly  subsequent  to  violent  cough.  Since 
the  summer  of  1900  lie  suffered,  upon  marked  bodily  exertion,  from  shortness  of  breath 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Since  the  spring  of  1901  he  had  noted  general  lassitude, 
debility;  he  became  easily  tired,  had  night  sweats,  stitches  in  the  side,  sensation  of 
pressure  upon  the  chest,  violent  cough  with  expectoration,  but  never  hemoptysis.  Since 
October,  1901,  fever,  loss  of  appetite;   not  until  August  did  improvement  take  place 

1  Finkler,  loc,  oit. 
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again;  however,  with  persisting  moderate  cough.  After  October  8th,  he  again  com- 
plained of  stitches  in  the  side,  marked  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  and  frequent  coryza. 

Status  Prcnena. — October  16th:  Temperature  normal,  pulse  86,  respiration  88.  Nor- 
mal percussion  over  the  lungs  on  the  right  to  the  sixth,  on  the  left  to  the  fourth  ribs, 
posteriorly  to  the  eleventh  spinous  process;  distinct  respiratory  displacement  all  over. 
Abundant,  diffuse,  either  dry  or  moist,  small  to  medium  rales.  The  respiratory  sounds 
slightly  forcible.  In  the  larynx  the  vocal  cords  were  sftghtly  congested  and  thickened 
as  was  the  interarytenoid  mucous  membrane ;  night  sweats,  otherwise  normal  conditions. 

October  20th,  patient  coughs  less;  rales  have  become  more  sparse.  October  25th, 
rales  had  almost  disappeared,  subjective  well-being. 

October  26th  to  November  4th:  Continued,  unchanged  well-being;  only  very  isolated 
catarrh  over  the  lungs.     No  sputum. 

November  5th  to  6th:  A  sudden  rise  of  temperature  occurs  without  chill  up  to 
101.9^  F.,  which  on  November  6th  declined  to  99.3°  F.,  subsequently  becoming  normal 
again;  distinct  catarrh  over  the  apices  of  the  lung  anteriorly  and  posteriorly;  coarse 
breathing  especially  over  the  left  clavicular  fossae;  the  spleen  which  until  then  could 
not  be  felt  became  palpable,  about  half  a  finger  breadth  below  the  costal  arch. 

November  7th  to  17th:  With  subjective  well-being  the  phenomena  over  the  left  apex 
remained,  with  normal  temperature,  and  respiration  24.  The  scant  mucus  sputum  of 
November  27th  did  not  contain  any  influenza  bacilli  but  mostly  streptococci. 

November  18th  to  23d:  The  temperature  rose  without  chill  from  97.9''  F.  at  6  a.m. 
to  102.9*'  F.  at  6  p.m.  which,  within  the  next  five  days  persists  up  to  103.5**  F.  with 
sweats  occurring  every  night,  great  acceleration  of  respiration  to  36,  and  increase  of  the 
pulse  frequency  to  120  per  minute.  The  borders  of  the  lungs  are  distinctly  displaced 
by  about  one  intercostal  space;  on  the  right  diffuse,  partly  dry,  partly  moist,  small  to 
medium  rales  and  dry  rales  over  both  lungs.  The  respiratory  sounds  over  the  left  apex 
both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  are  distinctly  protracted.  The  sputum  is  profuse,  slightly 
streaked  with  blood  which  does  not  contain  tubercle  bacilli;  however,  on  November  19th, 
numerous  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli  in  pure  culture  with  marked  nightly  perspiration ; 
recession  of  the  bronchitic  manifestations  to  traces  occurred  in  the  course  of  five  days, 
patient  feels  well. 

November  24th  to  28th:  Over  the  left  apex  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  dulness  which 
gradually  became  more  distinct,  with  coarser,  prolonged  expiration  and  rales.  Since 
then  diffuse,  mostly  dry  catarrh  with  volumen  pulmonum  auctum,  quite  profuse  watery 
mucous  sputum,  perceptibly  mixed  dyspnea  appeared,  increasing  anemia,  night  sweats. 

November  29th  to  30th:  The  catarrh  receded  rapidly,  only  isolated  dry  rftles  pos- 
teriorly with  the  exception  of  the  left  apex  which  constantly  presents,  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly,  dulness,  coarser  protracted  expiration,  non-metallic  moist  and  dry  rales. 
The  temperature  had  been  normal  since  November  23d,  no  more  night  sweats,  the  respi- 
ration was  much  freer  and  easier  and  had  diminished  from  26  to  24  per  minute.  Volu- 
men pulmonum  auctum  still  persisted. 

December  Ist  to  2d:  Stitches  in  the  side  and  pleural  friction  upon  the  left  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  seventh  rib.  Renewed  rise  of  temperature,  intermittent  in  type  to  102.6** 
F.  which  continued  to  December  7th,  falling  gradually.  Simultaneously  again  dyspnea, 
compact,  moist,  middle  to  small-sized  rales,  otherwise  lessened  dry  catarrh,  diffuse  over 
both  lungs.  Pronounced  irritative  cough.  Expectoration  quite  profuse,  mucopurulent, 
quite  plentiful  tubercle  bacilli  found  for  the  first  time.  Besides  plentiful  influenza 
bttfcilli  again,  with  these  streptococci  and  the  staphylococcus  aureus  and  the  micrococcus 
catarrhalis. 

In  the  larynx  a  distinct  tubercular  ulcer  upon  the  left  vocal  cord.  Since  December 
3d,  complains  of  marked  headache.  Temperature  normal  up  to  December  24th,  the 
maximum  being  100®  F.,' night  sweats  returned.  Gradually  developing  dulness  also  at 
the  right  apex  with  rough  almost  bronchial  expiration  and  limited  catarrh.  Otherwise 
the  catarrh  of  the  left  axilla  and  pleural  friction,  dyspnea  and  marked  cough  have 
disappeared;  in  the  sputum  from  December  16th  to  24th,  no  influenza  bacilli  but  only 
streptococci  and  staphylococci. 

December  25th  to  27th:  Another  rise  of  temperature  to  103.3**  F.  on  the  first  day, 
with  a  gradual  decline.  Again  marked  cough,  increasing  dyspnea  and  hoarseness,  the 
changes  at  the  apioes,  diffuse  sonorous  and  sibilant  rales  and  upon  the  left  pos- 
18 
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teriorly  also  moist  medium  rales.  Respiration  28,  pulmonary  borders  dilated,  although 
movable.  Sputum  scant,  mostly  mucoid  but  slightly  purulent.  Influenza  bacilli  colonies 
besides  streptococcus  and  staphylococcus  albus  are  again  present  in  the  sputum. 

December  28,  1901,  to  January  5,  1902:  The  difTuse  catarrhal  process  may  still  be 
demonstrated,  the  changes  in  the  apices  increase  rapidly  as  the  extent  of  the  dulness 
over  the  apex  posteriorly  reaches  to  a  finger  breadth  below  the  spine  of  the  scapula, 
upon  the  right  distinct  bronchial  inspiration  and  expiration  with  large-sized  r&Ies. 

January  Gth  to  20th :  The  diffuse  catarrh  diminishes  so  that  now  only  local,  dry  and 
moist  rftles  may  be  heard  on  the  left  posteriorly  and  in  the  axilla.  The  acute  pulmonary 
dilatation  retards,  the  apex  changes  remain  unaltered.  The  condition  in  the  lar^iix  is 
markedly  improved,  swelling  and  redness  of  the  vocal  cords  have  markedly  declined, 
the  ulcer  has  healed.  The  temperature,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  rise  to  100.4**  F., 
has  been  continuously  normal,  with  subjective  well-being  without  night  sweats.  The 
objective  findings  and  the  condition  improved  until  the  patient  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  on  February  Ist.i  The  sputum  examined,  however,  on  January  24th,  still 
contains  numerous  colonies  of  streptococci  and  staphylococci. 

The  history  described  above  is  especially  instructive  in  two  directions.  It 
primarily  illustrates  how  a  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  which  at  the  onset  was 
surely  of  a  very  limited  extent  and  which  could  scarcely  be  noted  clinically 
without  the  microscopical  demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum, 
progressed  to  a  marked  degree  under  an  attack  of  influenza  and  led  to  a 
marked  infiltration  of  both  upper  lobes,  with  the  expectoration  of  quite  large 
amounts  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

It  furthermore  represents  a  form  of  acute  influenza  with  quite  an  abnormal 
course  clinically,  which  I  desire,  as  stated  previously,  to  designate  as  an 
intermittent  form  of  influenza;  it  is  characterized  in  that  the  patient  in 
repeated  febrile  attacks,  lasting  but  a  few  days,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  afebrile  intervals  of  various  lengths,  becomes  attacked  by  an  acute  influenza 
bronchitis  which  at  one  time  is  localized,  at  another  time  diffused,  and  which 
during  the  afebrile  period  almost  entirely  or  actually  recedes. 

Finkler,*  also  refers  to  intermittent  influenza  and  understands  by  it  that 
form  of  grippe  which  in  the  course  of  a  chronic  grippe  infection  of  the  bronchi 
permits  the  disappearance  and  at  other  times  the  reappearance  of  influenza 
bacilli  in  the  sputum,  with  a  coincidence  of  an  acute  aggravation  of  the 
affection  during  the  period  in  which  the  influenza  bacilli  become  very 
numerous  in  the  sputum.  It  is  difficult  to  state  whether  this  condition  was 
also  present  in  my  cai^c,  for  to  do  this  more  frequent  examinations  of  the 
sputum,  also  during  the  afebrile  period  of  the  disease,  would  have  been  neces- 
sary. Neverthelesfcs,  the  fact  that  the  patient  shortly  before  being  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  with  relative  subjective  well-being,  complete  absence  of 
fever  (in  spite  of  bilateral  tuberculosis!),  still  harbored  numerous  influenza 
bacilli  in  the  sputum,  do(»s  not  render  this  consideration  very  probable.  My 
observation  rather  proves  that  influenza  bacilli  are  capable  of  producing  from 
time  to  time  in  the  human  organism,  especially  in  the  bronchi,  acute  patho- 
logical manifestations  which  recede  after  a  brief  p(»riod,  to  recur  again  after 
a  short  time  and  to  diy>appear  and  to  reappear  at  another  time.    We  are  led 


1  A  few  days  prior  to  tliis  report  the  patient  was  again  admitted  to  the  clinic;  the 
bilateral  apical  tuberculosis  had  increased  in  extent  and  a  daily  hectic  fever  was  present. 
The  sputum  again  showed  numerous  influenza  colonics. 

2  Finklcr,  loc.  cit. 
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iDvoluntarily  to  explain  this  fact  in  such  a  manner  that  the  patient,  owing  to 
the  manifest  infection  with  influenza  bacilli,  becomes  immune,  loses  his 
immunity  after  a  brief  period  of  time  and  furnishes  a  new  soil  for  renewed 
manifestation  of  the  disease,  brought  about  under  the  influence  of  bacilli 
which  most  probably  have  remained  latent  in  the  organism.  In  this  sense, 
more  clinical  than  bacteriological,  I  consider  the  expression  "intermittent 
form  of  influenza  "  to  be  fully  justified.* 

If  the  aggravating  influence  of  an  influenza  affection  appears  strikingly 
enough  in  the  above-described  case,  this  is  still  more  evident  in  the  following 
instance  which  directly  proves  that  a  latent  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  becomes 
manifest  by  an  intercurrent  influenza  affection,  giving  rise  to  rapid  progres- 
sion and  owing  to  the  co-operation  of  both  infections,  soon  leads  to  the  death 
of  the  patient. 

E.  F.,  aged  nineteen,  clerk,  admitted  to  hospital  on  February  11,  died  March  8,  1902. 
Both  parents  suffered  from  pulmonary  disease,  brothers  and  sisters  healthy,  the  patient 
has  always  been  well.  Sixteen  days  ago  onset  of  the  affection  with  sudden  fever,  marked 
headache,  coryza,  pains  in  the  root  of  the  nose,  lassitude,  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  a 
single  attack  of  vomiting.  For  twelve  days  she  suffered  from  attacks  of  dyspnea  and 
night  sweats. 

Status  Prwsens. — The  patient  was  of  quite  robust  appearance,  well-nourished;  she 
complained  of  headache;  marked  painfulness  upon  pressure  at  the  points  of  exit  of  the 
first  and  second  branches  of  the  trigeminus.  Marked  lachrymation ;  nose  was  obstructed, 
the  lips  livid,  eruptions  of  herpes  appeared  in  the  left  comer  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue 
was  coated,  moist,  trembling.  The  left  upper  thorax  distinctly  relaxed  during  respira- 
tion. Both  supraclavicular  fossae  dull,  on  the  left  also  the  clavicle,  otherwise  normal 
percussion,  on  the  right  to  the  sixth,  on  the  left  to  the  fourth,  rib.  Right  anteriorly 
over  the  supraclavicular  fossa  extremely  dense,  medium  to  fine  rftles,  non-metallic,  were 
very  close  to  the  ear,  besides  also  dry  rftles  fully  covering  the  respiratory  sounds.  Over 
the  left  supraclavicular  fossa  an  indistinct  respiratory  sound  was  heard,  numerous  dry 
coante  rftles  which,  with  coarser  breathing  are  diffusely  audible  over  both  lungs.  Pos- 
teriorly to  the  right  over  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  below  the  latter  to  the  angle 
of  the  scapula,  distinct  lessening  of  the  note  as  well  as  on  the  left  superiorly  to  one 
finger  breadth  below  the  spine,  otherwise  normal  percussion  to  a  finger  breadth  below 
the  angle  of  the  scapula;  respiratory  displacement  was  present.  To  the  right  in  the 
supraspinatus  and  infraspinatus  fossse  tubular  bronchial  breathing,  dense  medium  and 
fine  non-metallic  rftles,  besides  some  dry  rftles;  otherwise  harsh  breathing  with  dry  and 
moist  rftles.  Over  the  left  supraspinatus  fossa  very  close  indistinct  inspiration  and 
expiration,  dense  medium  to  small  sized  rftles,  non-metallic  in  character  with  dry  rftles 
which  became  less  distinct  lower  down.    With  this,  coarse  vesicular  breathing.    At  the 


>  I  should  like  to  add  that  in  my  opinion  an  analogous  intermittent  form  of  influenza 
may  exist  for  months  or  for  years  as  a  substantive  affection.  Thus  I  recently  saw  a 
patient  who  for  about  three  years,  every  two  weeks  during  the  inclement  season,  later 
on  every  three  or  four  weeks,  but  not  at  all  during  the  summer,  became  affected  by  an 
acute  rhino-tracheo-bronchitis  accompanied  with  fever  and  with  dyspeptic  disturbances 
and  quite  insignificant  constitutional  s^^nptoms;  the  cause  of  the  affection  was  not 
quite  clear.  I  examined  the  sputum  and  found  extraordinarily  largo  colonios  of  influ- 
enza bacilli.  This  finding  renders  it  quite  likely  to  me — owing  to  its  iHotated  occurrence 
it  naturally  does  not  prove  anything — that  the  patient  suffered  from  an  intermittent 
chronic  influenza.  Filatoff  {loc,  cit.)  has  also  described  similar  cases  (repeated  attacks 
of  fever  with  and  without  bronchitis  but  mostly  with  coryza  and  again  with  afebrile 
disturbances  of  health  occurring  at  regular  intervals),  which  he  explains  as  chronic 
influenza.  Unfortunately  there  w^as  no  bacteriological  examination,  the  decisive  test 
is  therefore  missing. 
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left  base,  close  to  the  spinal  column,  an  area  of  consolidaticm  about  the  size  of  aa 
apple  with  dense  small  rftles,  diminished  respiration,  scarcely  increased  vocal  fremitus. 
The  left  axillary  region  shows  intense  diffuse  catarrh.  In  the  infraspinatus  and  supra- 
spinatus  fo8ssp  upon  the  right  distinctly  increased  vocal  fremitus  and  vocal  resonance. 
No  sputum.  Temi)erature  varied  between  100.8**  F.  and  104.4**  F.,  pulse  112,  respiration 
28.  Besides  a  functional  murmur  over  the  pulmonary  area,  normal  cardiac  conditions. 
Arteries  soft,  tension  below  normal.  Number  of  pulse  beats  when  sitting  12  more  than 
in  the  recumbent  posture.  Slight  mcteorism.  Spleen  one-half  finger  breadth  below  the 
margin  of  the  ribs,  soft,  otherwise  nothing  pathological  in  the  abdomen.  In  the  urine 
trace  of  seruni-albuniin,  no  diazo-reaction.  In  the  blood  very  sparing  fibrin  net,  no 
leukocytosis.     Marked  painfulness  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — February  13th:  The  general  impression  of  a  severe  intoxica- 
tion; very  pronounced  dyspnea.  With  the  same  pulmonary  findings  upon  this  date, 
distinct  metallic,  medium  sizer  rftles  over  the  right  supraspinal  fossa.  Upon  the  right 
over  the  supra-  and  infraclavicular  fosste  bronchial  inspiration  and  expiration.  Other- 
wise pulmonary  findings  unchanged.  Sputum  quite  profuse,  predominantly  purulent. 
Tubercle  bacilli  are  present  but  few  in  number.  Night  sweats;  remittent  fever  reaching 
100.3°  F. ;  respiration  32. 

February  14th  to  17th:  With  continued  remittent  fever  up  to  104®  F.,  increasing 
respiratory  frequency  37  to  40  there  is  also  heard  upon  the  left,  posteriorly  above, 
bronchial  respiration  and  metallic  rftles.  Over  the  left  base  in  the  area  of  dulness  to- 
day metallic  small  rftles.     Vocal  resonance  distinctly  increased. 

February  18th  to  23d:  Remittent  fever,  reaching  104.4**  F.  persisting,  continued 
dyspnea;  sweating;  cyanosis  increasing,  advancing  emaciation,  dulness  posteriorly 
above,  upon  the  left,  increasing  in  intensity  and  extent  almost  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  the  scapula ;  distinct  bronchial  breathing.  Over  the  dulness  at  the  left  base  con- 
spicuous dense  small  rflles.  In  the  urine  with  traces  of  albumin  a  constantly  negative 
diazo-reaction,  urobilin  in  large  amounts.  Anteriorly  upon  the  right  an  increase  of  the 
dull  area  reaching  to  the  fourth  rib,  bronchial  inspiration  and  expiration,  crepitant 
rftles.  Anteriorly  upon  the  left  up  to  the  upper  border  of  the  second  rib  an  empty, 
then  marked  t^'mpanitic  note  up  to  the  point  of  cardiac  dulness.  Decided  cyanosis  of 
the  lips  and  cheeks. 

February  24th  to  28th:  Without  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  lungs  there  is 
noted  posteriorly  upon  the  left  over  the  dull  area  distinct  inspiration  and  expiration 
with  marked  catarrh.  Posteriorly,  bilaterally  above,  metallic  medium  to  large-sized 
rftles.  Posteriorly,  below,  upon  the  right,  distinct  pleural  friction.  Anteriorly,  upon  the 
right  completely  hollow  note  up  to  the  second  rib  then  dulness  up  to  the  fourth  rib. 
Over  the  supra-  and  infraclavicular  fossae  bronchial  inspiration  and  expiration,  profuse 
metallic  small  and  medium  sized  rftles.  Sputum  quite  sparse,  predominantly  purulent. 
Upon  repeated  examination  but  very  few  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  found.  Number  of 
leukocytes  =  5,000. 

First  to  the  4th  of  March,  unchanged  conditions  regarding  lungs  and  pleura.  Remit- 
tent temi)eraturc  reaching  105.3**  F.,  pulse  reaching  140,  respirations  44;  marked 
cyanosis.  The  patient  presents  the  picture  of  a  severe  intoxication.  At  night  delirium, 
sweats,  very  marked  cyanosis  of  the  cheeks  and  lips.    Diazo-reaction  constantly  negative. 

March  5tli  to  8th:  Infiltration  phenomena  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  upon  the 
right,  increasing  in  extent;  fresh  eruption  of  herpes  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip, 
edema  of  tlie  lower  extremities.  The  mind  becomes  more  and  more  clouded,  sputum 
quite  spare,  purulent,  but  few  tubercle  bacilli.  Remittent  temperature  reaching  104* 
F.     Exitus  letalis. 

Bacteriological  Examination  of  the  Sputum. — February  12th,  streptococci  colonies 
and  colonies  of  the  micrococcus  catarrhalis  (l)esides  another  bacillus  being  especially 
studied  in  the  Institute  of  Prof.  Kretz  at  that  time)  ;  no  influenza  bacilli  colonies.  The 
same  findings  upon  Februarj-  15th.  February  23d,  particularly  profuse  influenza  bacilli 
colonies  and  streptococci  colonies.  February  27th,  profuse  influenza  bacilli  colonies  and 
colonies  of  the  staphylococcus  aureus.  Individual  streptococci  colonies.  March  4th, 
particularly  profuse  influenza  bacilli  colonies  side  by  side  with  streptococci  and  staphy- 
lococci. 

Bacteriological  Examination  of  the  Ifasal  Secretion. — Upon  February  12,  1002,  pro- 
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fuae  influenxa  bacilli  colonies  besides  colonies  of  the  previously  mentioned  still  unknown 
bacillus. 

Baeieriological  Examination  of  the  Blood  {Venous  Puncture). — Sterile  upon  Febru- 
ary 14tb.  Our  clinical  diagnosis  was:  Infiltratio  pulmonis  utriiisque  lob.  sup.,  pp. 
dextri  partim  e  tuberculosi,  partim  ex  influenza;  Rhino-Laryngo-Tracheo-Bronchitis 
acuta  per  bacillos  iniiuenzse;  Pneiunonia  lobular,  pulmon.  sin.  lob.  inf.;  Pleuritis  fibri- 
noaa  dextra;  tumor  lienis  acutus,  tuberculosis  miliaris  terminal.    (?) 

The  exact  clinical  conception  which  we  formed  of  this  case  was  this,  that 
the  pathological  changes,  especially  the  infiltration  of  both  upper  lobes,  was 
due  to  a  combined  action  of  the  influenza  and* tubercle  bacilli  (assisted  by  the 
streptococci).  The  acute  bilateral  infiltration  therefore  was  brought  aborut  by 
a  mixed  infection. 

Autopsy  diagnosis  (Prof.  Dr.  Kretz) :  Phthisis  tuberculosa  loborum 
euperiorum  pulmonum  pp.  dextr.  Tbc.  granular,  pulmonum  et  miliaris  pleurae 
dextrae.  Peribronchitis  tuberculosa  et  pneumonia  lobular,  confluens.  Pleuritis 
fibrinosa  dextra;  tracheitis  acuta.  Intumescent.  et  Tuberculosis  glandularum 
retrobronchial.  Ulcera  tuberculosa  tonsillae  et  intestini  ilei;  Tuberculosis 
peritonei. 

• 

In  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  about  6  cavities  with  smooth  walls,  varying  in 
size  from  a  pea  to  a  bean ;  the  walls  of  the  cavity  were  thin,  sacculated,  showed  a  case- 
ouA  covering,  and  in  a  larger  one  situated  longitudinally,  a  peribronchitic  cavity,  there 
was  a  cheesy  mass ;  the  pulmonary  tissue  between  was  permeated  by  tubercular  nodules, 
miliary  to  submiliary  in  size,  which  were,  however,  quite  few  in  number;  this  was 
moderately  hyperemic  but  quite  moist.  At  the  right  apex  a  cavity  about  the  size  of  a 
nut,  of  similar  construction,  in  a  delicate  air-containing  portion  of  the  parenchyma. 
In  the  anterior  portions  of  the  right,  upper  middle  lobe,  lobular  jelly-like  masses,  and 
in  individual  areas  caseation  the  size  of  a  pea  with  adjoining  edematous  pulmonary 
■ulwtance  and  in  the  middle  portions  peribronchitic  obliterating  areas  besides  miliary 
and  submiliary  tubercles  in  small  amounts. 

Prof.  Kretz  added  as  an  explanation :  The  condition  was  one  of  phthisis 
florida  depending  upon  recent  lobular  bronchopnoumonic  foci  in  the  upper 
lolie,  no  signs  of  an  old  obsolescent  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  No  especial 
induration  but  early  desquamation  and  softening  of  the  caseous  masses  in 
large  portions.  Some  of  the  miliary  tubercles  are  certainly  younger  than  the 
older  cavities. 

The  bacteriologic  examination  of  the  lungs  in  the  cadaver  shows  profuse 
colnnies  of  influenza  bacilli  besides  streptococci  in  the  cavities  (and  the  un- 
known bacillus) ;  in  the  antrum  of  Highmore  in  the  ehoana?  and  in  the  ])leural 
exudate  no  influenza  bacilli,  only  isolated  colonies  of  the  staphylococcus  a  I  bus. 

The  ease  probably  proves  in  a  most  pronounced  manner  how  an  extremely 
mild  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  with  which  the  patient  was  affected  and  which 
was  entirely  without  symptoms  progresses  rapidly  due  to  an  intercurrent  acute 
infection  from  influenza  bacilli  and  streptococci,  how  the  influenza  bacilli 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  tubercle  bacillus  from  which  the  latter  conjointly  with 
the  former  display  their  deleterious  activity  in  the  most  disastrous  manner. 
It  is  probable  that  the  patient  would  have  lived  for  years  and  years  provided 
infection  by  influenza  bacilli  had  not  taken  place  and  would  have  been  able 
to  sustain  the  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  without  symptoms  until  old  age  had 
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been  reached !  The  fact  that  no  old  tubercular  processes  but  only  relatively 
fresh  cavities — besides  still  more  recent  tubercular  changes — were  present 
in  the  lungs  and  that  these  cavities  developed  from  a  bronchopneumonic 
focus  and  that  streptococci  with  profuse  quantities  of  influenza  bacilli  were 
found  in  them,  can  probably  only  be  explained  in  that  the  changes  were  the 
joint  labor  of  the  influenza  bacilli  (besides  streptococci)  and  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli,  the  former  preparing  the  soil  for  the  latter.  The  patient  died  of  an 
acute  tubercle  bacillus  and  influenza  bacillus  mixed  infection,  in  which  from 
the  onset,  the  clinical  character  of  the  influenza  infection  was  tjrpically  ex- 
pressed and  dominated  the  pathological  picture,  which  resembled  a  severe 
intoxication  throughout. 

I  desire  to  briefly  call  attention  to  one  point  in  the  clinical  picture  which 
I  wish  to  utilize  later  on,  viz.,  the  phenomenon  that  at  the  acme  of  the  disease 
during  a  period  in  which  influenza  bacilli  were  present  in  profuse  amounts  in 
the  sputum  the  number  of  leukocytes — ^to  make  this  absolutely  certain  they 
were  counted  by  two  persons  from  two  different  pipettes— only  amounted  to 
5,000  per  cmm. 

From  a  bacteriological  standpoint,  I  regard  two  factors  as  especially 
wojthy  of  mention,  first,  the  fact  that  immediately  from  the  onset  of  the 
disease  influenza  bacilli  could  be  determined  in  large  amounts  in  the  nasal 
secretion  during  a  period  in  which  the  sputum  was  still  free  from  these 
pathologic  bacteria.  I  mention  this  expressly  because  Finkler^  seven  years 
ago  stated  that  it  was  very  probable  that  in  an  influenza  infection  of  the 
bronchi,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  lungs,  at  least  in  most  cases,  the  infection  starts 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  respiratory  passages  and  travels  downward ;  "  the 
strict  proof  of  this  is  still  wanting  that  in  the  onset  of  such  an  affection 
influenza  bacilli  are  present  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  or  of  the 
pharynx."  I  am  not  aware  that  this  proof  has  been  furnished  from  bedside 
experience  by  anyone  else  in  the  intervening  period.  For  this  reason  I 
emphasize  this  finding  which  I  obtained  from  my  patient  as  an  irrefutable 
proof  that  the  infection  unquestionably  began  in  the  nose  and  progressed 
in  a  downward  direction.  It  is  not  without  interest  that  in  spite  of  influenza 
bacilli  having  been  found  intra  vitam  in  the  nose,  that  in  the  cadaver  neither 
in  the  nose  nor  in  the  accessorv  cavities  has  Pfeiffer's  bacillus  been  determined 
— a  proof  for  the  well-known  fact  that  the  marked  trigeminus  pains  are  not 
always  an  expression  of  an  infection  of  the  accessory  cavities  but  that  they  may 
also  be  due  to  simple  toxic  infectious  neuralgias.  The  second  factor  to  which 
I  wish  to  direct  special  attention  is  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  influenza 
bacilli  and  tubercle  bacilli  found  in  the  sputum.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
especially  interesting  that  Koch's  bacilli  could  at  first  only  be  demonstrated  in 
very  sparse,  later  in  somewhat  larger  numbers,  whereas  the  influenza  bacilli 
were  mostly  present  in  great  numbers  in  the  sputum.  I  consider  this  bacterio- 
logic  finding  to  furnish  another  confirmation  of  the  thought  which  arose  by 
reason  of  the  clinical  picture,  that  at  least  for  the  origin  of  the  first  part  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  influenza  played  the  chief  role,  tuberculosis  only  a  sec- 
ondary part.     The  quiescent  tubercle  bacilli  were  awakened  by  the  invading 

1  Finkler,  loc.  cit. 
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influenza  bacilli  who  were  eager  for  strife,  and  after  they  were  once  stirred 
up  they  advanced  and  caused  a  fearful  onslaught.  Victory  was  assured  on 
account  of  their  united  strength. 

I  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  the  hospital,  a  case  of  mixed 
infection  due  to  influenza  and  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  which  was  almost  the 
counterpart  of  the  above-described  and  detailed  case.  Both  cases  are  striking 
proofs  that  influenza  although  not  producing  deleterious  effects  in  many 
patients  that  suffer  from  slight  or  moderate  tuberculosis,  may  even  in  these 
bring  about  a  fatal  termination  as  well  as  in  the  severe  tuberculous  patient  who 
is  near  the  grave. 

This  category  also  embraces  those  cases  in  which  an  acute  influenza  affec- 
tion and  an  exclusive  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  occur  together 
and  rapidly  lead  to  a  fatal  termination  (in  about  eight  to  fourteen  days).  I 
have  observed  three  cases  of  this  kind,  one  during  my  service  in  the  hospital 
and  two  in  my  private  practice.  In  two  of  these  three  cases  the  influenza 
manifested  itself  in  the  form  of  an  acute  tracheobronchitis  with  lobular 
pneumonic  areas  of  varying  situation,  in  the  third  as  an  influenza  bronchitis 
lasting  for  two  years,  showing  muco-purulent  sputum  which  always  contained 
profuse  amounts  of  influenza  bacilli.  These  were  found  in  one  of  the  cases 
also  in  the  cadaver,  at  the  base  of  the  lung  between  the  miliary  tubercular 
nodules  and  the  lobular  pneumonic  foci  in  pure  culture — no  autopsy  was 
obtainable  in  the  other  two  cases.  With  the  two  other  cases  the  diagnosis 
of  miliary  tuberculosis  was  made  and  was  assured  by  the  existence  of  choroid 
tubercles. 

The  above  cases  refer  to  the  combination  of  influenza  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  However,  it  is  not  this  affection  alone  in  which  endemic  in- 
fluenza is  observed  as  a  clinically  important  combination  which  even  domi- 
nates the  clinical  picture,  but  in  this  respect  our  acute  infectious  diseases  must 
be  considered,  above  all. 

The  front  rank  among  these  is  occupied  by  the  acute  exanthemata  which 
quite  frequently,  as  some  recent  books  teach  us,  associate  themselves  with  an 
influenza  infection  of  the  respiratory  tract.  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  I  am 
without  any  personal  experience  in  this  respect,  and,  as  to  the  investigation 
of  others,  which,  besides,  are  very. sparse,  they  concern  themselves  much  more 
with  the  bacteriological  determination  of  the  combination  than  with  the 
clinical  aspect.  As  early  as  1899,  Paltauf  ^  reported  two  cases  of  measles  in 
which  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  in  the  cadaver  influenza  bacilli  in  the 
bronchi.  Two  years  later  Jehle  ^  published  a  very  elaborate  and  valuable 
article  in  which  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  above  all,  that  in  measles,  as  well 
as  in  scarlatina,  an  influenza  of  the  respiratory  tract  (and  that  mostly  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  same,  sometimes  only  in  the  tonsils)  represents  a 
relatively  frequent  combination  and  most  probably  renders  the  course  of  the 
above-named  acute  exanthem  considerably  more  severe.  Also,  according  to 
Jehle,  only  in  the  acute  exanthemata  in  particular,  docs  an  entrance  of  the 

1  Paltauf y  loc.  cit. 

^  Jehle,  Ueber  die  Rolle  der  Influenza  als  Misch infection  bei  den  exanthematiRchen 
Erkrmnkungen  und  das  Vorkommen  von  Influenzabacillen  im  Blute.  Zeitschr.  f.  Heil- 
knnde,  Bd.  xxii  (N.  F.,  Bd.  ii),  Jahrg.,  1001. 
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influenza  bacilli  occur  from  the  tonsils  into  the  blood  stream,  thus  causiiig 
bacteriemia  and,  thereby,  the  development  of  the  severest  metastatic  processes 
(pleurisy,  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  abscesses  of  the  brain).  Still  another 
article,  that  of  Siisswein,*  treats  of  the  occurrence  of  influenza  bacilli  in 
measles.  This  author — who,  however,  had  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  himself 
of  the  presence  of  bacteriemia  intra  vitam — was  able  to  determine  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  influenza  in  morbilli.  He,  too,  considers  influenza  as  a  danger- 
ous complication  of  measles,  exerting  an  unfavorable  influence.  He  reports 
the  following  in  a  clinical  respect :  "  The  fever,  which  in  normal  measles 
disappears  completely  on  the  second  to  the  fourth  day  after  the  eruption  of  the 
exanthem,  persisted  for  some  time  and  was  occasionally  quite  high,  as  will 
be  noted  from  the  temperature  charts  which  registered  102.2°  F.  A  more  or 
less  severe  bronchitis  was  regularly  present,  which  in  some  instances  was  com- 
bined with  bronchopneumonia  and  pleurisy.  The  children  became  very  weak 
and  cyanotic,  with  superficial  and  accelerated  respiration ;  the  pulse  was  small 
and  frequent.  Tumor  of  the  spleen  was  also  demonstrable  in  some  instances.'' 
However,  Siisswein  emphasizes  particularly,  in  contrast  to  the*  above,  that 
there  are  also  cases  of  measles  influenza  which  clinically  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  uncomplicated  measles. 

Jehle  ^  was  also  able,  the  same  as  in  measles  and  scarlatina,  to  find  in- 
fluenza bacilli  in  the  bronchi  and  in  the  blood  of  cadavers  of  patients  that  had 
died  of  varicella. 

Not  much  more  than  we  know  of  the  relations  between  influenza  and  the 
acute  exanthemata,  are  we  acquainted  with  those  between  influenza,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  diphtheria  and  pertussis,  on  the  other.  Here,  also,  it  is  the 
merit  of  Jehle  to  have  determined  the  bacteriological  fact  that  the  above 
diseases  frequently  become  associated — in  pertussis  Jehle  even  found  influenza 
bacilli  in  the  bronchi  of  all  cases  examined — ^however,  without  entrance  of  the 
influenza  bacilli  into  the  blood  in  these  diseases.  Jehle's  article  was  confirmed 
in  regard  to  diphtheria  by  Leiner '  and  this  author  as  well  as  Jehle  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  influenza  forms  a  severe,  even  fatal  complication  of 
diphtheria.  Other  clinical  studies  are  wanting  so  that  in  this  particular 
domain  of  clinical  medicine  a  large  field  is  open  to  cultivation  which,  however, 
may  not  yield  the  results  expected. 

It  is  absolutely  superfluous  to  state  that  all  the  above-mentioned  facts  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  from  a  hygienic  standpoint;  for  great  caution  must 
be  exercised  in  that  all  cases  of  influenza  occurring  in  pertussis,  measles, 

scarlet  fever  and  varicella  should  be  strictlv  isolated  from  such  cases  in  which 

»■ 

this  complication  does  not  occur ;  this  requirement  is  also  justified  in  cases  in 
which  influenza  and  tuberculosis  occur  together.  Every  case  in  which  compli- 
cation occurs  indicates  a  severe,  eventually  fatal,  danger  for  the  imcompli- 
cated  adjacent  case.  If  we  omit,  as  is  readily  conceivable,  the  isolated  and 
sporadic  cases  of  influenza  occurring  in  other  diseases — for  example  carci- 
noma, nephritis,  which  after  all  suggest  nothing  but  what  is  obvious,  namely 

1  Siisswein,  Influenza  bei  Masern.     Wiener  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1901. 

2  Jehle,  loc.  cit. 

3  Leiner,  Leber  Influenza  als  Mischinfection  bei  Diphtherie.     Wiener  klin.  Wochen- 
schr., Nr.  41,  1901. 
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__    ,um  in  both  instances  showed  numerouB  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli,  in  one 
(•  instance  staphylococci,  in  another  streptococci  and  diplococci.     In  both  caseB, 
r-  four  days  after  admission  to  the  hospital,  the  fatal  termination  occurred,  and 
e    ia  both  inetances  the  pathologists  who  were  fully  able  to  confirm  the  clinical 
"    diagnosis  by  the  autopsy  became  convinced  that  the  influenza  infection,  which 
t  bad  also  been  demonstrated  anatomically,  with  its  localization,  above  all.  in  the 
t    nualler  bronchi,  had  caused  the  premature  death  of  both  patients  ("  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane,  especially  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  was  markedly  con- 
I     gested  and  swollen,  covered  with  yellow  pus,  the  retro- bronchial  lymph  glands, 
i|    in  size  larger  than  a  hazel-nut,  showed  medullary  infiltration.     The  mucous 
1^    membrane  of  the  trachea  and  of  the  larynx  was  only  moderately  congested  ") . 
Such  cases  must  always  convoy  to  the  clinician  the  grave  admonition,  even 
in  apparently  simple  bronchitis  of  which  the  patients  complain  only  as  exacer- 
bations of  the  catarrh  already  existing  in  the  lung  which  is  not  accompanied 
wiUi  much  rise  of  temperature  and  which  clinically  does  not  manifest  any 
stigmata  of  influenza  whatever,  to  think  of  influenza,  even  in   such  cases 
in  which  tliere  can  be  no  question  of  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  of  influenza. 
If  the  bacteriological  examination,  which  must  be  made  at  once,  reveals  the 
preiience  of  influenza  bacilli  it  involves  a  serious  prognosis  if  symptoms  are 
present  of  preexisting  cardiac  asthenia  even  if  the  latter  is  not  of  a  high 
grade.     For  as  epidemic,  so  also  does  sporadic  influenza  which  apparently 
occurs  as  an  insignificant  bronchitis,  affect,  above  all,  the  myocardium,  and 
exhaust  its  remaining  strength. 

Sporadic  influenza  may  be  combined  in  the  human  organism  with  luber- 
rutosis  of  the  lungs,  the  same  as  it  may  supervene  upon  preexisting  affections 
of  the  heart,  upon  bronchitides  and  upon  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  at  one  time 
occurring  in  the  form  of  an  acute  infectious  disease,  at  other  times  being 
concealed  under  the  guise  of  a  chronic  bronchitis.  Regarding  the  frequency 
of  the  combination,  it  does  not  behave  any  differently  from  epidemic  grippe. 
It  is  well  knoH-n  of  the  latter,  that  when  it  becomes  established  in  tuberculous 
patients,  it  represents  an  extremely  dangerous,  lethal  combination.  The  same 
holda  true  also  of  sporadic  influenza  if  conclusions  are  drawn,  above  all,  from 
the  n'sults  of  pa Ihologico- anatomical  investigations.  The  most  exhaustive 
examinations,  in  my  opinion,  were  made  by  Kretz.' 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  precise  judgment  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  for 
I  believe  that  the  majority  of  clinicians,  who  all  emphasize  the  great  danger  of 
influenza  to  the  tuberculous,  base  their  judgments  upon  observations  of  the 
period  of  the  epidemics.  Only  Finkler,*  so  far  as  I  can  see,  constitutes  the 
sole  exception  and  even  he  becomes  convinced  that  the  dangers  of  acute  and 
chronic  influenza  to  the  phthisical  patient  are  enormous. 

I  also  found,  during  the  winter  of  1903-03.  among  the  great  number  of 
patients  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  with  an  exact  bacteriological  exami- 
oalioo  of  every  one  of  them,  Vi  tuberculous  patients  in  whose  sputum  influenza 
bacilli  could  l>e  demonstrated  besides  tubercle  bacilli.  Of  these  12  patients  5 
had  succumbed ;  however,  the  tubercular  changes  alone  (partly  only  in  the 
langs,  partly  in  other  points  as  well)  had  advanced  so  far  in  all  of  these 

1  Krttt,  loo.  «(.  *  Finkltr,  loc.  oit. 
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patients  that  their  deaths  were  sufficiently  warranted  by  these  condina 
However,  I  nrnst  montiou  and  must  particularly  emphasize  tlie  (art 
especially  in  one  patient,  in  whom  an  extraordinarily  marked  retraction  inii 
region  of  the  left  upper  lohi;  with  the  most  undoubted  symptoiue  of  infiltntM 

I  and  eavity  formation  became  prominent  elinically,  and  in  whom  these  chingn 
were  ascribed  as  due  to  tlie  tubercle  bacillus,  in  this  entire  region  ealcama 
induration  with  bronchiectasis  was  found  at  the  autopsy  without  any  tat 
culosis  whatever;  an  induration  which,  according  to  the  stateraent  o( 
pathologist,  Prof.  Kretz,  was  to  be  ascribed  solely  to'chronie  influeoKa  but  of- 

I  tainly  not  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.    This  was  another  case  which  again 
that  in  apparently  tubercular  phthisis  of  the  lungs  extensive  areas 
lungs  may  be  physically  changed,  it  ia  true,  as  has  been  correctly  aseumiiJ  cli» 
cally,  not,  however,  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  instrtj 
to  the  infiueuza  bacillus,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  conspicuously  capabli 
producing  indurative  processes. 

The  intercurrent  influenza  in  the  other  tuberculous  patients  ran  its  conn 
under  the  almost  typical  picture  of  acute  influenza  which  was  only  sli^rt^ 
protracted  and  in  which,  besides  slight  hronchitic  and  rhinitic  symptoms  (ak 
phenomena  on  the  part  of  the  accesBorj  cavities),  the  general  niauifestatioa 
became  prominent,  above  all,  and  the  symptoms  of  influenza  rei:e(Ie<l  cntirrfy; 
or  an  acute  febrile  aggravation  of  the  affection  became  manifest  witli  i» 
tinctly  demonstrable  extension  of  the  process  of  infiltration,  which  was  prafai- 
bly  due  to  the  influenza  infection,  in  which  very  soon  resolution  of  the  acnti 
infiltration  took  place  or  did  not  occur  completely,  but  in  which  the  infl&aia 
bacilli  disappeared  again  from  the  sputum  in  a  very  short  time;  or,  a^ais 
numerous  influenza  bacilli  were  found  for  weeks  in  the  sputum  of  iht 
moderately  febrile  patients  and  no  alteration  in  the  clinical  picture  whid 
permitted  the  determination  of  cavities  and  of  infiltration  around  them,  could 
be  demonstrated.  Therefore,  I  was  not  able  to  state  with  certainty  froa 
whence  the  influenza  bacilli  originated  and  which  role  they  played  in  tim 
above  cases.  Finally,  it  was  a  question  of  two  and,  perhaps,  of  three  obscrv*- 
tions  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  of  such  a  prominent  clinical  interest  tliu  ' 
believe  I  am  justified  in  reporting  them  more  in  detail. 

In  the  first  case  it  was  a  question  of  an  influenza  infection  in  a  tuberculoiu 
individual  in  whom,  first  influenza  undoubtedly  aggravated  the  tuberctiloiif 
process ;  and  second,  in  whom  a  very  peculiar  manner  of  occurrence  could  be 
determined  which,  up  to  the  present,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  was  not  noted  any- 
where and  which,  similar  to  Finkler '  I  desire  to  designate  as  the  intermittent 
form  of  infiaenza. 

H.  B.,  twenty-thrm  jrara  at  stgr.  admitted  October  15,  1901,  dUcharRFd  Ftbruair  1,  \ 
1902.     Patient  was  hoarse  for  six  years,  allegedly  subsequent  to  violent  cough.     Sim  I 
the  summer  of  1900  lie  suffered,  upon  marked  bodily  e.vertion,  from  shortneaa  of  braUb  I 
Mtd  palpitation  of  the  heart.     Since  the  spring  of  1001  he  had  noted  gener 
debility ;   he  became  cFwily  tired,  had  night  sweats,  stitches  in  the  sidp, 
pressure  upon  the  chext,  violent  routfh  with  expectoration,  but  never  hcmoptyi 
October,   1901,  fever,  loss  uf  appetite;   not  until   August  did   improvement  take  | 
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;   however,  with   persiating  moderntc   cough.     After  October  8th,  he  again  com- 
[ned  of  stitches  in  the  side,  Diarked  couj^h,  shortnesB  of  brenth,  and  frequent  eoryza. 
■  Ulatttt  Pi-(E«eiM.— October  16th:  Temperature  normal,  pulae  AG,  respiriition  88.     Nor- 

Bial  pcrcuasion  over  the  lungs  on  the  right  to  the  sixth,  on  the  left  to  the  fourth  ribfl, 
posteriori]'  to  the  eleventh  spinous  process;  distinct  renpiratory  diaplaceraent  nil  over. 
'  Abundant,  diffuse,  either  dry  or  moist,  small  to  medium  rftles.  The  respiratory  Bounds 
I  slightly  forcible.  In  the  larTiix  the  vocal  corda  were  sftghtly  congested  and  thickened 
■■  WBB  the  interarTlcnoid  mucous  membrane;  nigllt  sweats,  otherwise  normal  conditions. 
October  SOth,  patient  coughs  less :  rOles  have  become  more  aparse.  October  Z5th, 
rtlc*  Itad  almost  disappeared,  Bubjective  well-being. 
I  October  26th  to  November  4th:  Continued,  unchanged  well-being;  only  very  isolated 

;  eatMrrh  over  the  luugs.     No  sputum. 

November  5th  to  6th:  A  sudden  rise  of  temperature  occura  without  chill  up  to 
I  101,9°  F.,  which  on  November  6th  declined  to  09.3°  F.,  subsequently  becoming  normal 
,  a^in  ;  distinct  catarrh  over  the  apices  of  the  lung  anteriorly  and  posteriorly ;  coarse 
breathing  especiully  over  the  left  clavicular  fossie;  the  spleen  which  until  then  could 
■Ml  be  felt  became  palpnble.  about  half  a  finger  breadth  below  the  costal  arch. 

November  7th  to  17th:  With  subjective  well-being  the  phenomena  over  the  left  apeu 
remutDecf.  with  normal  temperature,  and  respiration  24.  The  scant  mucus  sputum  of 
November  27th  did  not  contnin  any  influenza  bacilli  but  mostly  streptococci. 

November  19th  to  2ad;  The  temperature  rose  without  chill  from  D7.a°  F.  at  8  a.m. 
to  102.11'  F.  at  6  P.M.  which,  within  the  next  five  days  persists  up  to  103.5°  F.  with 
Bweats  occurring  every  night,  great  acceleration  of  respiration  to  36,  and  increase  of  the 
pulse  frequency  to  120  per  minute.  The  ImrderB  of  the  lungs  are  distinctly  displaced 
by  about  one  intercostal  apace;  on  the  right  diffuse,  partly  dry,  partly  moist,  small  to 
medium  rflles  and  dry  rfllea  over  both  lungs.  The  respirotory  sounds  over  the  left  apex 
both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  are  distinctly  protracted.  The  sputum  is  profuse,  slightly 
■treaked  with  blood  which  does  not  contain  tubercle  bacilli;  however,  on  November  19th, 
numerous  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli  in  pure  culture  with  nuirked  nightly  perspiration; 
recession  of  the  bronchitic  nuinifestations  to  traces  occurred  in  the  course  of  five  days, 
patient  feels  well. 

November  24th  to  28th:  Over  the  left  apex  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  dulness  which 
gradunlly  became  more  distinct,  with  coarser,  prolonged  expiration  and  rBles.  Since 
then  diffuse,  mostly  dry  catarrh  with  volumen  pulmonum  avctum.  quite  profuse  watery 
niumus  sputum,  perceptibly  mixed  dyspnea  appeared,  increasing  anemia,  night  sweats. 

Koremher  29th  to  30th  i  The  catarrh  receded  rapidly,  only  isolated  dry  r&Ies  pos- 
teriorly with  the  exception  of  the  left  apex  which  constantly  preseuta,  anteriorly  and 
poateriorly,  dulness,  coarser  protracted  expiration,  non-metallic  moist  und  dry  r&les. 
The  temperature  had  been  normal  since  November  23d,  no  more  night  sweats,  the  respi- 
ration was  much  freer  and  easier  and  had  diminished  from  20  to  24  per  minute.  Volu- 
nm  pulmonum  auctum  still  persisted. 

December  1st  to  2d:  Stitches  in  the  side  and  pleural  friction  upon  the  left  in  the 
»ieinity  of  the  seventh  rib.  Renewed  rise  of  temperature,  interwith'nt  in  type  to  102,6° 
F,  which  continued  to  December  7th,  falling  gradually.  Simultaneously  again  dyspnea, 
compact,  moiat,  middle  to  smoll-Biiwd  rftles.  otherwise  lessened  dry  catarrh,  diffuse  over 
both  lungs.  Pronounced  irritative  cough.  Expectoration  quite  profuse,  mu CO- purulent. 
quite  plentiful  tubercle  bacilli  found  for  the  first  time.  Besides  plentiful  inHuenza 
bai-illi  again,  with  these  streptococci  and  the  staphylococcus  aureus  and  the  micrococcus 
F>t«rrhalis. 

In  the  larynx  a  distinct  tubercular  ulcer  upon  the  left  vocal  cord.  Since  December 
Sd.  complains  of  marked  headache.  Temperature  normal  up  to  December  24th,  the 
roBsimum  being  100°  F.,  night  sweats  returned.  Gradually  developing  dulness  also  at 
the  right  apex  with  rough  almost  bronchial  expiration  and  limits  catarrh.  Otherwise 
the  catarrh  of  the  left  axilla  and  pleural  friction,  dyspnea  and  marked  cough  have 
disappeared !  in  the  sputum  from  December  lllth  to  24th.  no  Influenza  bacilli  but  only 
streptococci  and  staphylococci. 

December  25th  to  27th :  Another  rise  nf  temperature  to  103.3°  F.  on  the  first  day. 
with  a  gradual  decline.     Again  marked  cough,  increasing  dyspnea  and  hoarseness,  the 
changea  at  the  apices,  diffuse  sonorous  and  sibilant  rfllea  and  upon  the  left  pos> 
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teriorly  also  moist  medium  rllleB.  Respiration  28.  pulmonnrf  bordi^rs  dilated,  illh 
movable.  Sputum  scant,  mostly  mucoid  but  slightly  purulent.  InAuensa  bacilli  mV 
besldpH  Htreptofoccus  and  stHphylococcus  albus  are  again   present  in   th«  »pulam, 

December  28,  1901,  to  January  5,  1902;  The  dilTuse  cntarrhol  proc*«»  tnny  rtil 
demonstrated,  the  changes  in  tlie  apiece  increase  rapidly  us  the  ojct«nt  of  the  dub 
over  the  apex  posteriorly  reaches  to  a  finger  breadth  below  tiie  spine  of  the  tnp 
upon  the  right  diatinet  broncbMI  inspiration  and  expiration  with  largv-aUed  ral«. 

January  6th  to  20th:  The  dilTuae  catarrh  diminislieG  so  tliat  now  ouly  loc«l,  di; 
moist  rales  may  be  heard  on  the  left  posteriorly  and  in  the  axilla.  The  acute  pulma 
dilatation  retards,  tlie  apex  changes  remain  unaltered.  The  condition  in  the  larrni 
markedly  improved.  Hwelling  and  redness  of  the  vocal  cords  have  markedly  dedl 
the  ulcer  has  healed.  The  temperature,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  rise  to  lOO.C 
has  been  continuoualy  normal,  with  subjective  well-being  without  night  sweats. 
objective  findings  and  the  condition  improved  until  the  patient  was  discharged  I 
the  hospital  on  February  lot.'  The  sputum  exnniined,  however,  on  January  24th, 
contains  numerous  colonies  of  streptococci  and  staphylococci. 

The  history  dcBcribed  above  is  especially  instructive  in  two  directions. 
primarily  iiluBtrates  how  a  tuljerculosis  of  the  lungs,  which  at  the  oti£et 
surely  of  a  very  liiniteJ  extent  and  which  could  warcely  be  noted  cliDia 
without  the  mit-roscopical  demouBtration  of  tulwrcle  bacilli  in  the  spnti 
progressed  to  a  niarke<l  degree  under  an  attack  of  influenza  and  U-d  I* 
marked  infiltration  of  both  upper  lobes,  with  the  expectoration  of  quite  U 
amounts  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

It  furthermore  represents  a  form  of  acute  influenza  with  quite  an  abnon 
course  clinically,  which  I  desire,  as  stated  previously,  to  designate  as 
intermittetit  form  of  inftuenza;  it  is  characterized  in  that  the  patient 
repeated  febrile  attacks,  lasting  but  a  few  days,  and  separated  from  each  oti 
by  afebrile  intervals  of  various  lengths,  becomes  attacked  by  an  acute  inilwi 
bronchitis  which  at  one  time  is  localized,  at  another  time  diffused,  and  wh 
during  the  afebrile  period  almost  entirely  or  actually  recedes, 

Finkler,'  also  refers  to  intermittent  influenza  and  underetandg  by  it  tl 
form  of  grippe  which  in  the  course  of  a  chronic  grippe  infection  of  the  broi 
permits  the  disappearance  and  at  other  times  the  reappearance  of  iuSqc 
bacilli  in  the  sputum,  with  a  coincidence  of  an  acute  aggravation  of 
affection   during   the   period   in    which   the   influenza   bacilli    l>ecome  i 
numerous  in  the  sputum.     It  is  diflicult  to  state  whether  tiiis  condition 
also  present  in  my  case,  for  to  do  this  more  frequent  examinations  of 
sputum,  also  during  the  afebrile  period  of  the  disease,  would  have  been 
sary.    Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  patient  shortly  before  being  discharge 
from  the  hospital,  with  relative  subjective  well-being,  complete  absence 
fever  (in  spite  of  bilateral  tuberculosis!),  still  harbored  numerous  influenM 
bacilli  in  the  sputum,  does  not  render  this  consideration  very  probable, 
observation  rather  proves  that  influenza  bacilli  are  capable  of  producing  fi 
time  to  time  in  the  human  organism,  especially  in  the  bronchi,  acute  patlw 
logical  mall ifeatat ions  which  recede  after  a  brief  period,  to  recur  again  «f 
a  short  time  and  to  disappear  and  to  reappear  at  another  time.     We  are 

I  A  few  days  prior  to  this  report  the  patient  was  again  admitted  to  the  clinic; 
bilateral  apical  tuberculosis  had  increased  in  extent  and  a  daily  hectic  fever  ' 
The  sputum  again  showed  numerous  influenza  colonies. 

*  Finkler,  loc.  cil. 
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[Qtarily  to  explain  this  fact  in  such  a  manner  that  the  patient,  owing  to 
manifest  infection  with  influenza  bacilli,  hecomes  iinmime,  loses  his 
innity  after  a  brief  period  of  time  and  furnishes  a  new  Boil  for  renewed 
'  'ttanifestatioD  uf  the  disease,  brought  about  under  the  influence  of  bacilli 
■which  most  probably  have  remained  latent  in  the  organism.  In  this  sense, 
"more  clinical  than  bacteriological,  I  consider  the  expression  "  irlermittent 
g'foTm  of  influenza  "  to  be  fully  justified.' 

I  If  the  aggravating  influence  of  an  influenza  affection  appears  strikingly 
■  enough  in  the  above-described  ease,  this  is  still  more  evident  in  the  following 
^  instance  which  directly  proves  that  a  latent  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  becomes 
'noanifest  by  an  intercurrent  influenza  affection,  giving  rise  to  rapid  progres- 


I  HOD  and  owing  to  the  co-operation  of  both  infectio 
of  the  patient. 


s,  soon  leads  to  the  death 


E.  F..  agrd  ninetepu,  clerk,  odmitteil  to  boBpital  on  February  11,  died  March  8,  1B02. 
Both  par^ntA  dutTirr^  from  pulnionaiy  diseliee,  bruthera  and  aistera  healthy,  the  patii^nt 
bms  always  bwn  well.  Sixteen  days  ago  onset  of  the  affection  with  sudden  fever,  marked 
hcodaehe.  ooryui,  pomx  in  the  root  of  the  nose.  laHRJtude,  pain  in  the  limhs.  and  n 
ain^e  sttaek  of  vomiting.  For  twelve  days  site  suffered  from  attacks  of  dyspnea  and 
night  swell ti. 

Blalua  /^nretw.— The  patient  was  of  quite  robust  appeHrance.  well-nourishwl ;  she 
•omplained  of  headarhe ;  marked  paintulness  upon  pressure  at  the  points  of  exit  of  the 
ftnt  and  Hrcond  branches  of  the  trigeniitiuii.  Marked  lachrymation;  none  was  obstructed, 
the  lips  livid,  eruptions  of  herpen  appeared  in  the  left  corner  of  the  mouth,  the  tonj^ue 
was  cuated,  moist,  trembling.  The  left  upper  thorax  distinctly  relaxed  during  respira- 
tion.  Both  supraclavicular  fosue  dull,  on  the  left  also  the  elaviele,  otherwise  normal 
percussion,  on  the  right  to  the  sixth,  on  the  left  to  the  fourth,  rih.  Right  anteriorly 
over  the  supraelniicular  fossa  extremely  dense,  medium  to  Unc  rHles,  non-metallic,  were 
very  close  to  the  ear,  besides  also  dry  rttlca  fully  covering  the  respiratory  sounds.  Over 
the  left  supraclavicular  fossa  an  indistinct  respiratory  sound  was  heard,  numerous  dry 
coarse  rflles  which,  with  coarser  breathing  are  diffusely  audible  over  both  lungs.  Pos- 
teriorly to  the  right  over  the  spine  of  the  acapuja,  and  below  the  latter  to  the  angle 
of  the  scapula,  distinct  lessening  of  the  note  as  well  as  on  the  left  superiorly  to  one 
linger  breadth  below  the  spine,  otherwise  normal  percussion  to  a  linger  breadth  below 
tbo  Kngte  of  the  scapula;  respiratory  displacement  was  present.  To  the  right  In  the 
euprajipinatus  and  infraspinatus  fosse  tubular  bronchial  breathing,  dense  medium  and 
line  non-metullie  rflles,  besideft  some  dry  rates;  otherwiae  hursb  breathing  with  dry  and 
moist  rdleii.  Over  the  left  supraspinatus  fossa  very  close  indistinct  inspiration  and 
expiration,  den.se  medium  to  small  sized  rflles,  non-metallic  in  character  with  dry  rales 
which  became  less  distinct  lower  down.     With  this,  coarse  vesicular  breathing.     At  the 


<  I  should  like  to  add  that  in  my  opinion  an  analogous  intermittent  form  of  influenza 
IBAV  exist  for  months  or  for  years  as  a  substantive  affCction.  Thus  I  recently  saw  a 
p«timt  who  for  about  three  years,  every  two  weeks  during  tbe  inclement  season,  later 
«n  every  three  or  four  weeks,  but  not  at  all  during  the  aummer,  l>ecBme  affected  by  an 
acute  rhino-tmcheo-bronchitis  accompanied  with  fever  and  with  dyspeptic  diaturh«uices 
luid  quit«  insigniflcant  constitutional  symptoms;  the  cause  of  the  affection  was  not 
quite  clear.  I  examined  the  sputum  and  found  extraordinarily  large  colonies  of  influ- 
enia  bacilli.  This  Snding  renders  it  quite  likely  to  me — owing  to  its  isolated  occurrence 
it  naturally  does  not  prove  anything — that  the  patient  suffered  from  an  intermittent 
chronic  influenza.  Filatoff  (loc.  cit.)  has  also  described  similar  cases  (repeated  attacks 
of  fever  with  and  without  bronchitis  but  mostly  with  cnryza  and  again  with  afebrile 
disturbances  of  health  occurring  at  regular  intervals),  which  he  explains  as  chronic 
■nlluenza.  Unfortunately  tbere  was  no  bacteriological  e 
i*  therefore  missing. 
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left  base,  cXoee  to  the  spinal  column,  an  area  of  coiiBoIida.tioii  about  the  »»  ol  n 
[  apple  with  dense  small  rflles,  diminUhed  respiration,  scnrcely  increased  voeal  trarilfl 
r  The  left  axillary  region  shows  intense  diffuse  catarrh.  In  the  infrnspiiuituB  «al  a^M 
\  apinatuB  lossar  upon  the  riglit  distiucttj  increased  vocal  fremitus  and  vocal  nmafl 
I  No  sputum.  Ti'inperature  varied  between  100.H°  F.  and  104.4°  F.,  pulgv  1 12,  n»fb^^ 
[  W.  Besides  a  functional  muruiur  over  the  pulmonary  area,  normal  cardiac  ecodBM 
r  Arteries  soft,  tension  below  normal.  Number  of  pulse  beats  when  sitting  12  BHnlM 
in  the  recumbent  posture.  Slight  meteorisin.  Spleen  one-half  Hngcr  breadth  bdiwfl 
\  nar^n  of  the  ril>s,  soft,  otherwise  nothing  pathologienl  in  the  abdomen.  In  tbe  rH 
'  trace  of  seruni-nllmmin,  no  diozo- read  ion.  In  tlie  blood  very  sparing  fibrin  lut.  rij 
'  leukocytosis.  Marked  painfulness  of  the  numcles  of  the  lower  extremities. 
I  Course  of  the  Diaeate. — February  ISth:  The  ({eneral  impression  of  a  severe  intaxi* 

I  tion;  very  pronounced  dyspnea.  With  the  same  pulmonary  flndinga  upon  thi*  AmM 
t  distinct  metallic,  medium  sieer  r&les  over  the  right  supraspinal  fossa.  Upon  the  ri^ 
r  over  the  supra-  and  infraclavicular  fo8»»  bronchial  inspiration  and  fxpiration.  OUbt 
'  wise  pulmonary  findings  unchanged.  Sputum  quite  profuse,  predominantly  pomM 
I  Tubercle  bacilli  are  present  but  few  in  number.  Night  sweats ;  remittent  fever  rc*dn^ 
I    100.3°  F. ;  respiration  32. 

February  14th  to  17th:   With  continued  remittent  fever  up   to   104°    P.,  inertaaiq 
I    reapiratory  frequency  37   to  40  there  is   ulso   heard  upon  the   left,    posteriorly  Jm« 

bronchial  respiration  and  metallic  rflles.     Over  the  left  bane  in  the  area  of  duloen  I*  I 
I    day  metallic  small  rales.     Vocal  resonance  distinctly  increased. 

February  18th  to  Z3d:  Remittent  fever,  reaching  104.4°  F.  persisting,  rontinvrf 
dyspnea;  sweating;  cyanosis  increasing,  advancing  emaciation,  dulness  posteriortf 
I  above,  upon  the  left,  increasing  in  intensity  and  extent  almost  reaching  to  the  mi<Uk 
of  the  scapula;  distinct  bronchial  breathing.  Over  the  dulness  at  the  left  base  a* 
ftpicuouB  dense  sniall  rflles.  In  the  urine  with  traces  of  albumin  a  constantly  nt^tin 
diam-reaction,  urobilin  in  large  amounts.  Anteriorly  upon  the  right  an  increase  of  Ik 
dull  area  reaching  to  the  fourth  rib,  bronchial  inspiration  and  expiration,  crepiLut 
rtlea.  Anteriorly  upon  the  left  up  to  the  upper  border  of  the  second 
then  marked  tympanitic  note  up  to  the  point  of  cardiac  dulness.  Decided  < 
the  lips  and  cheeks. 

February  24th  to  28th:  Witimut  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  lungs  thne  il 
noted  posteriorly  upon  the  left  over  the  dull  area  distinct  inspiration  and  eipiratia 
with  marked  catarrh.  Posteriorly,  bilaterally  above,  metallic  medium  to  large-iuiid' 
rAles.  Posteriorly,  below,  upon  the  right,  distinct  pleural  friction.  Anteriorly,  upon  Ite 
right  completely  hollow  note  up  to  the  second  rib  then  dulness  up  to  the  foitrtb  i& 
Over  the  supra-  and  infrachivicular  fonsie  bronchial  inspiration  and  expiration,  profua 
metallic  small  and  medium  sized  rales.  Sputum  quit«  sparse,  predominantly  punilcsL 
Upon  repeated  examination  but  very  few  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  found.  Number  <i 
leukocytes  =5,000, 

First  to  the  4th  of  March,  imchanged  conditions  regarding  lungs  and  pleu 
tent  temperature  reaching  10S.3°  F,,  pulse  reoching  140,  respirations  44:  marfcJ, 
cyanosis.  Tlie  patient  presents  the  picture  of  a  severe  intoxication.  At  night  deliriwii 
sweats,  very  marked  cyanosis  of  the  cheeks  and  lips.  DisEO- reaction  constantly  ne^tin. 
March  5th  to  Sth:  Infiltration  phenomena  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  upon  tiM 
right,  increasing  in  extent;  fresh  eruption  of  herpes  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  U|^ 
edema  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  mind  becomes  more  and  more  clouded.  apntdS' 
quite  spare,  purulent,  but  few  tubercle  bacilli.  Remittent  temperature  reaching-  IM" 
F.     Exitus  letalis. 

Bacteriological  Examination  of  the  Fputum. — February  I2th.  streptococci  coloaiH 
and  colonies  of  the  micrococcus  catarrlialis  (besides  another  bacillus  being  eapecisllj' 
studied  in  the  Institute  of  Prof.  Kretr.  at  that  time)  ;  no  influenza  bacilli  coloniea.  Tli*  ; 
same  findings  upon  February  15th.  February  23d.  particularly  profuse  IniluenEa  baei 
colonies  and  streptococci  colonies.  February  27th,  profuse  influenia  bacilli  eoloniea  a 
colonies  of  the  staphylococcus  aureus.  Individual  streptococci  colonies.  Mardi  4t^  ' 
particularly  profuse  influenza  bacilli  colonies  side  by  side  with  streptococci  and  stapfa7> 
iococei. 

Bacleriolosical  Ejaimtinfioii  of  the  fiasal  Secretion.— Upon  February  12,  1902.  pro- 
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a  bualli  colonwa  besideH  colonic  of  the  previously  mentioned  atill  unknawii 

letrriological  Eiaminotton  of  (/if  BUmd  (  Venovji  Puncture) . — Sterile  upon  Febru- 
t)41h.  Our  cUnioHl  diagnoHis  wan:  InHltralio  pulmonb  utnusque  lob.  nup.,  pp. 
i  pnrtim  e  tuberculoai,  partim  eK  inlluenza;  Rhino-Laryngo-TraclicMi-Bronchitia 
1  prr  bBcillos  inSuenzx:  rneumonin  lobular,  putmon.  sin.  lob.  inf.;  Pleuritis  fibri- 
nmiii   di'Xlra;   tumor  lienis  ■ciittis,  tuberculosis  miliaria  termina.1,    (I) 

The  exact  climcal  conception  which  we  formed  of  this  case  was  this,  that 
'ttie  pathological  changes,  especially  the  infiltration  of  both  upper  tohes,  was 
dne  to  a  combined  action  of  the  influenza  and.  tubercle  bacilli  (assisted  by  the 
rtreptococci).  The  acute  bilateral  infiltration  therefore  was  brought  about  by 
a  mixed  infection. 

Autopsy  duiijnosis  (Prof.  Dr.  Kretz) :  Phthisia  tuberculosa  loborum 
niperionim  pulmonum  pp.  dextr.  The.  granular,  pulmonum  et  niiliaris  pleurte 
dextrffi.  Peribronchitis  tuberculosa  et  pneumonia  lobular,  confluens.  Pleuritis 
fibriDosa  destra;  tracheitis  acuta.  Intumescent.  et  Tuberculosis  glandularuni 
retrobroDchial.  Ukera  tuberculosa  tonsiUa?  et  intcstini  iici;  Tuberculosis 
peritonei. 

In  the  upper  lobe  of  tbe  left  lung  about  S  cavities  with  smooth  walls,  varj-ing  in 
Mse  from  n  pnA  to  a  benn ;  the  walls  of  the  cavity  were  thin,  sacculated,  ehowed  a  case- 
ous covering,  and  in  a  larger  one  situated  longitudinally,  a  peribronchitic  cavity,  there 
was  a  cheesy  musa;  the  pulmonary  tissue  betweeD  waa  permeated  by  tubercular  nodules, 
miliary  to  submiliary  in  size,  which  were,  however,  quite  tew  In  number;  this  was 
inodcnitely  hyperemic  but  quit«  moist.  At  the  right  apex  a  cnvity  about  the  size  ot  a 
not,  of  simitar  conatructioD,  in  a  delicate  air-containing  portion  of  the  parenchyma. 
In  the  anterior  portions  of  the  right,  upper  middle  lobe,  lobular  jplly-like  niasses,  and 
in  individual  area-t  caseation  the  size  of  a  pea  with  adjoininf;  edematous  pulirionary 
•ubstance  and  in  the  middle  portions  peribronchitic  obliterating  areas  besides  miliary 
and  lubmiliary  tubercles  in  small  amounts. 

Prof,  Kretz  added  as  an  explanation:  The  condition  was  one  of  phthisis 
florida  depending  upon  recent  lobular  bronchopneufnonic  foci  in  the  upper 
lobe,  no  signs  of  an  old  obsolescent  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  No  especial 
induration  but  early  desquamation  and  softening  of  the  caseous  musses  in 
large  portions.  Some  of  the  miliary  tubercles  are  certainly  younger  than  the 
older  cavitiee. 

The  bacteriologic  examination  of  the  lungs  in  the  cadaver  showB  profuse 
colonies  of  influenza  bacilli  besides  streptococci  in  the  cavities  (and  the  un- 
known bacillus) ;  in  the  antrum  of  Highmore  in  the  choanie  and  in  the  pleural 
exudate  do  influenza  bacilli,  only  isolated  colonies  of  the  staphylococcus  albus. 

The  ease  probably  proves  in  a  most  pronounced  manner  how  an  extremely 
mild  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  with  which  the  patient  was  affected  and  which 
was  entirely  without  symptoms  progresses  rapidly  due  to  an  intercurrent  acute 
infection  from  influenza  bacilli  and  streptococci,  how  the  influenza  bacilli 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  tubercle  bacillus  from  which  the  tatter  conjointly  with 
the  former  display  their  deleterious  activity  in  the  most  disastrous  manner. 
It  is  probnhle  that  the  patient  would  have  lived  for  years  and  years  provided 
infection  by  influenza  bacilli  had  not  taken  place  and  would  have  been  able 
to  sustain  the  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  without  symptoms  until  old  age  had 
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L  been  reached !    The  fact  that  no  old  tubercular  protegees  but  only  n^Uii^H 
^  fresh  cavities — besides  still  more  recent  tubercular   changes — were  jm^fl 
I  in  the  lungs  and  that  these  cavities  developed  from   a    broncbopneaimfl 
r  focus  and  that  streptococci  with  profuse  quantities  of  influenza  hocilli  ml 
found  in  them,  can  probably  only  be  explained  in  that  the  changes  wmfcB 
joint  labor  of  the  influenza  bacilli  {besidps  streptococci)    and  of  the  tnhoal 
bacilli,  the  former  preparing  the  soil  for  the  latter.     The  patient  died  □(■■ 
,    acute  tubercle  bacillus  and  inliuenza  bacillus  mixed  infection,  in  which  bmM 
I  the  onset,  the  chnical  character  of  the  influenza  infection  was  typicatli  «■■ 
I  pressed  and  dominated  the  pathological  picture,  which   resembled  a  /emM 
intoxication  throughout.  I 

I  desire  to  briefly  call  attention  to  one  point  in  the  clinical  picture  »hiiil 
I  wish  to  utilize  later  on,  viz.,  the  phenomenon  that  at  the  acme  of  the  diiewl 
during  a  period  in  which  inliuenza  bacilli  were  present  in  profuse  arooucisiil 
the  sputum  the  number  of  leukocj-tes — to  make  this  absolutely  oertain  tto] 
were  counted  by  two  persons  from  two  different  pipettee — only  amounted  tB] 
6,000  per  cmm,  1 

From  a  bacteriological  standpoint,  I  regard  two  factors  as  espedilljl 
wofthy  of  mention,  first,  the  fact  that  immediately  from  the  onset  of  tl» 
disease  influenza  bacilli  could  ho  determined  in  large  amounts  in  the  niail 
secretion  during  a  period  in  which  the  sputum  was  still  free  from  ihtrn 
pathologic  bacteria.  1  mention  this  expressly  because  Finklor  '  seven  w> 
ago  stated  that  it  was  very  probable  that  in  an  influenza  infection  of  lin 
bronchi,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  lungs,  at  least  in  most  cases,  the  infection  start* 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  respiratory  passages  and  travels  downward;  "^ 
strict  proof  of  this  is  still  wanting  that  in  the  onset  of  such  an  affectioi 
influenza  bacilli  are  present  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  or  of  tt» 
pharynx."  I  am  not  aware  that  this  proof  has  been  furnished  from  bedsidi 
experience  by  anyone  else  in  the  intervening  period.  For  this  reason  I 
emphasize  this  finding  which  I  obtained  from  my  patient  as  an  irrefutable 
proof  that  the  infection  unquestionably  began  in  the  nose  and  progres*^ 
in  a  downward  direction.  It  is  not  without  interest  that  in  spite  of  influena 
bacilli  having  been  found  intra  vitam  in  the  nose,  that  in  the  cadaver  neitlitT 
in  the  nose  nor  in  the  accessory  cavities  has  Pfeiflfer's  bacillus  been  determuHii 
— a  proof  for  the  well-known  fact  that  the  marked  trigeminus  pains  are  not 
always  an  expression  of  an  infection  of  the  accessory  cavities  but  that  they  miT 
also  be  due  to  simple  toxic  infectious  neuralgias.  The  second  factor  to  whieh 
I  wish  to  direct  special  attention  is  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  influenn 
bacilli  and  tubercle  bacilli  found  in  the  sputum.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
especially  interesting  that  Koch's  bacilli  could  at  first  only  be  demonstrBted  in 
very  sparse,  later  in  somewhat  larger  numbers,  whereas  the  influenza  bacilli 
were  mostly  present  in  great  numbers  in  the  sputum.  I  consider  this  bacterio- 
logic  finding  to  furnish  another  confirmation  of  the  thought  which  arose  bj 
reason  of  the  clinical  picture,  that  at  least  for  the  origin  of  the  first  part  in  tltt 
course  of  the  disease,  influenza  played  the  chief  role,  tuberculosis  only  a  sto 
ondary  part.    The  quiescent  tubercle  bacilli  were  awakened  by  the  invading 
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^  <iBflaenza  bacilli  wlio  were  eager  for  strife,  and  after  they  were  once  stirred 
■•np  tliey  advanced  and  caused  a  fearful  onalaught.  Victory  was  assured  on 
^account  of  their  united  strength. 

I  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  the  hospital,  a  case  of  mixed 
infection  due  to  influenza  and  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  which  was  almost  the 
r  counterpart  of  Ihc  above-described  and  detailed  case.  Both  eases  are  striking 
t  proofs  that  influenza  although  not  producing  deleterious  eSeets  in  many 
patients  Uiat  suffer  from  slight  or  moderate  tuberculosis,  may  even  in  these 
bring  about  a  fatal  termination  as  well  as  in  the  severe  tuberculous  patient  who 
is  near  the  grave. 

This  category  also  embraces  those  cases  in  which  an  acute  influenza  affcc- 
I  tion  and  au  e.wlusive  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  occur  together 
and  rapidly  lead  to  a  fatal  trrminalion  (in  about  eight  to  fourteen  days).  I 
have  obsened  three  cases  of  this  kind,  one  during  my  service  in  the  hospital 
and  two  in  my  private  practice.  In  two  of  these  three  cases  the  influenza 
manifested  itself  in  the  form  of  an  acute  tracheobronchitis  with  lobular 
pneumonic  areas  of  vanp-ing  situation,  in  the  third  as  an  influenza  bronchitis 
lasting  for  two  years,  showing  muco-purulent  sputum  which  always  contained 
profuse  amounts  of  influenza  bacilli.  These  were  found  in  one  of  the  cases 
also  in  the  cadaver,  at  the  base  of  the  lung  between  the  miliary  tubercular 
nodules  and  the  lobular  pneumonic  foci  in  pure  culture — no  autopsy  was 
obtainable  in  the  other  two  cases.  With  the  two  other  cases  the  diagnosis 
of  miliary  tuberculosis  was  made  and  was  assured  by  the  existence  of  choroid 
tubercles. 

The  above  eases  refer  to  the  combination  of  influenza  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  However,  it  is  not  this  afTection  alone  in  which  endemic  in- 
fluenza is  observed  as  a  clinically  important  combination  which  even  domi- 
nates the  clinical  picture,  but  in  this  respect  our  acute  infectious  diseases  must 
be  considered,  above  all. 

The  front  rank  among  these  is  occupied  by  the  acute  exanthemata  which 
qaite  fretiucntly.  as  some  recent  books  teach  us,  associate  themselves  with  an 
influenza  infection  of  the  respiratory  tract.  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  I  am 
without  any  personal  experience  in  this  respect,  and,  as  to  the  investigation 
of  others,  which,  besides,  are  very  sparse,  they  concern  themselves  much  more 
with  the  bacteriological  determination  of  the  combination  than  with  the 
clinical  aspect.  As  early  as  1899,  Paltauf '  reported  two  cases  of  measles  in 
which  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  in  the  cadaver  influenza  bacilli  in  the 
bronchi.  Two  years  later  Jehle'  published  a  very  elaborate  and  valuable 
article  in  which  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  above  all,  that  in  measles,  as  well 
as  in  scarlatina,  an  influenza  of  the  respiratory  tract  (and  that  mostly  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  same,  sometimes  only  in  the  tonsils)  represents  a 
relatively  frequent  combination  and  most  probably  renders  the  course  of  the 
above-named  acute  exanthem  considerably  more  severe.  Also,  according  to 
Jehle,  only  in  the  acute  exanthemata  in  particular,  does  an  entrance  of  the 

1  FaUauf.  toe,  rit. 

i/efc/r.  Uebor  dip  Rnlle  der  Influenza  nis  Mischinfection  bei  den  exsntheniBtiBchpn 
Erkrankiinu«n  uad  dns  Vorkommcn  von  Influenzabacillen  im  Btute,  Zeltschr.  f.  Hell- 
kunde,  Bd.  xxii   (N.  F.,  Bd,  ii),  Jahrg..  IIWI. 
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luenza  bacilli  occnr  from  the  tonsils  into  the  blood  Btreani,  thiw 
bacteriemia  and,  thereby,  the  development  of  the  severest  metastatic 
(pleurisy,  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  abscessea  of  the  brain).  Still 
article,  that  of  Suaswein,'  treats  of  the  occurrence  of  inSuenza  bicdlii 
measles.  This  author — who,  however,  had  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  ' 
I  of  the  presence  of  bacteriemia  intra  vitam — was  able  to  determine  the  fi 
occurrence  of  influenza  in  luorbilli.  He,  too,  considers  influenza  as  a  ■ 
0U8  complication  of  measles,  exerting  an  unfavorable  influence.  He 
the  following  in  a  clinical  respect :  "  The  fever,  which  in  normal 
disappears  completely  on  the  second  to  the  fourth  day  after  the  eruption  ul' 
cxanthera,  persisted  for  some  tijiie  and  was  occasionally  quite  high,  u 
be  noted  from  the  temperature  charts  which  registered  103.2°  F.  A  man 
leas  severe  bronchitis  was  regularly  present,  which  in  gome  instances  was  eo»J 
bincd  with  bronchopneumonia  and  pleurisy.  The  children  became 
and  cyanotic,  with  superficial  and  accelerated  respiration;  the  pulse 
and  frequent.  Tumor  of  the  spleen  was  also  demonstrable  in  some  instancei' 
However,  Siieswein  emphasizes  particularly,  in  contrast  to  the  above,  tid 
there  are  also  eases  of  measles  influenza  which  clinically  cannot  be  diiliD- 
guished  from  uncomplicated  measles. 

Jehle  *  was  also  able,  the  same  as  in  measles  and  scarlatina,  to  find 
fluenzB  bacilli  iu  the  bronchi  and  in  the  blood  of  cadavers  of  patients  that  bid! 
died  of  varicella. 

Not  much  more  than  we  know  of  the  relations  between  influenza  and  dl 
acute  exanthemata,  are  we  acquainted  with  those  between  influenza,  on  ita 
one  band,  and  diphtheria  and  pertussis,  on  the  other.  Here,  &\so,  it  is  tbl 
merit  of  Jehle  to  have  determined  the  bacteriological  fact  that  the  abon; 
diseases  frequently  become  associated — in  pertussis  Jehle  even  found  influeU' 
bacilli  iu  the  bronchi  of  all  cases  examined — however,  without  entrance  of 
infitiensa  bacilli  into  the  blood  in  these  diseases.  Jehle's  article  was  confirmed 
in  regard  to  diphtheria  by  Leiner*  and  this  author  as  well  as  Jehle  arrirri 
at  the  conclusion  that  influenza  forms  a  severe,  even  faial  complication  ol 
diphtheria.  Other  clinical  studiee  are  wanting  so  that  in  this  particuUr. 
domain  of  clinical  medicine  a  large  field  is  open  to  eulliraiion  which,,  howeref,, 
may  not  yit^ld  (he  results  eipected. 

It  is  ahsolulcly  supi-rfluous  to  stale  that  all  the  above-mentioned  facta  art 
«t  ttw  gmtcet  importance  from  a  hygienic  standpoint;  for  great  caution  mmt 
bv  exercised  iu  that  all  cases  of  influenza  occurring  in  pertusais,  meaalo,, 
fcarlet  feter  and  varicella  should  be  strictly  isolated  from  soch  cases  in  whidi 
thts  complication  does  not  occur;  this  lequimnent  is  also  juetifled  in  cases  is 
vtucb  tnftuenn  and  luberculwis  occur  tc^'iber.  Every  case  in  which  compU- 
eatioa  ocmrs  in<,lical<«  a  ««Tvn'.  eventually  Httl.  danger  for  the  nncompli- 
(•tnl  adiMCBt  case.  If  w  onit,  as  m  nadHj  amnvaUe,  Uie  isohted  and' 
•fomiliD  etttt  of  ialhieBta  occwrrtBg  u  other  Aietmses — for  example  caMr. 
Mwa.  Mphritis.  wkkti  after  all  nggcst  aathiag  b«t  «bat  ta  obrioas,  namdr' 
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that  after  influenza  has  once  become  endemic  it  is  quite  apt  to  occur  as  a 
complication  in  other  diseases,  there  remains  only  the  discussion  of  one  more 
combination  of  diseases,  that  of  influenza  and  enteric  fever. 

With  this  special  theme  I  enter  upon  a  realm  of  science  that  up  to  this  time 
has  not  at  all  been  scientifically  investigated.  It  is  true  a  few  observations 
exist  which,  at  least  in  part,  refer  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  thus,  for 
instance,  Anders  *  who  up  to  1896  reported  five  cases  in  which  enteric  fever 
occurred  as  a  subsequent  complication  of  influenza.  Anders  finds  that  the 
statistics  of  influenza  epidemics  confirm  the  fact  that  an  organism  weakened 
by  grippe  is  much  more  susceptible  to  infection  by  enteric  fever  than  other- 
wise. Whereas  therefore,  Anders  only  treats  of  the  supervention  of  typhoid 
fever  upon  influenza  most  of  the  other  authors  who  refer  to  the  relations  of 
enteric  fever  and  influenza  mention  nothing  but  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  the  two  affections  which,  according  to  some,  can  be  established  with 
absolute  certainty,  whereas  others  consider  it  very  difficult  at  times.  I  find 
only  one  author.  Graves,^  who  refers  to  influenza  as  a  complication  of  enteric 
fever.  This  author  states,  according  to  Biermer,  that  "  Influenza  never  occurs 
as  a  complication  of  enteric  fever,  but,  however,  upon  the  day  on  which  a 
favorable  defervescence  occurs,  patients  become  susceptible  to  influenza  and 
not  infrequently  are  infected.''  "Confirmations  of  these  observations'' — 
are  added  by  Biermer  in  his  classic  monograph  upon  influenza — "  we  have  not 
found  in  literature."  Neither  have  I  found  this  question  referred  to  until  1901 
although  a  long  period  of  time  had  elapsed  since  this  statement  of  Biermer 
when  Babes  and  Bobin*  published  an  article  upon  associated  epidemics. 
They  report  eight  cases — froift  two  epidemics  occurring  in  different  localities 
— in  which  they  found  influenza  bacilli  in  the  sputum  or  in  the  respiratory 
passages  at  the  autopsy.  In  most  of  the  cases  Widal's  serum  reaction  was 
positive.  Nevertheless,,  these  authors  are  not  in  position,  for  very  positive 
reasons,  to  denote  these  cases  as  atypical  grippe  or  to  assume  with  certainty 
that  the  cases  represent  a  complication  of  grippe  with  abortive  enteric  fever. 
But  they  assume  under  all  circumstances  that  their  cases  demonstrate  that 
"  it  is  not  sufficient  to  find  the  Pfeiffer  bacillus  during  an  epidemic  in  order 
to  maintain  that  we  are  dealing  with  influenza  or  a  positive  serum  reaction 
to  declare  that  enteric  fever  is  present;  it  is  possible  to  encounter  simulta- 
neously one  or  the  other  of  these  diagnostic  elements  in  the  course  of  the 
special  symptom-complex  in  associated  epidemics  the  case  being  neither  grippe 
nor  enteric  fever"  (qui  n'est  pas  la  grippe  et  qui  n'est  pas  non  plus  la 
dothienterie). 

This  work,  therefore,  calls  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  combination  of 
a  simultaneous,  or  even  epidemic,  appearance  of  grippe  and  enteric  fever 
dirt^ctly,  although  absolute  certainty  regarding  an  existence  of  a  combination 
of  these  two  diseases  has  not  been  proven  as  yet. 

It  was  not  until  quite  recently  that  it  was  determined  with  certainty  that 
influenza  bacilli  occur  in  the  sputum  in  enteric  fever,  that  is  to  say  in  the 

i  AnderB,  Typhoid  fever  as  a  complication  and  a  sequel  of  Influenza.     Philadelphia 
B^porter,  vol.  Ixziv,  Med.  News,  73,  quoted  from  Virchato^a  Jahresbericht,  1896. 
a  Gruret  quoted  by  Biermer,  loe,  cit, 
s  Bahee  et  Bobin,  Lea  6pidemies  assocides.    La  Semaine  mMicale,  42,  901. 
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bronchial  secretions,  even  that  typhoid  bacilli  and  influenza  bacilli  have  been 
found  side  by  side.  Jehle  ^  who  in  his  investigations  upon  typhoid  bacilli  in 
the  sputum  of  enteric  fever  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  fact  from  a 
bacteriological  standpoint.  "  Typhoid  bacilli  may  occur  in  pure  culture  as 
well  as  in  association  with  other  micro-organisms,  especially  with  the  bacillus 
of  influenza." 

However,  this  most  interesting  bacteriological  finding  naturally  suggests 
the  question  which  I  believe  to  be  quite  proper:  Were  all  the  individuals  in 
whose  sputum  typhoid  bacilli  and  influenza  bacilli  have  been  found  actually 
attacked  by  enteric  fever  and  influenza  or  were  the  latter  micro-organisms  only 
of  subordinate  significance  or  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  occurrence  of  the  path- 
ological picture?  I  believe  this  question  to  be  fully  justified,  not  that  I 
consider  the  bacillus  of  Pfeiifer,  as  does  Rosenthal,*  to  be  a  simple  saphrophyte 
of  the  air-passages,  but  because  there  are  normal  hosts  of  influenza  bacilli  as 
well  as  diseased  ones  who  are,  however,  affected  by  another  malady  tlian 
influenza.  Jehle  does  not  answer  this  question  and  this  is  quite  obvious  as  he 
is  dealing  with  an  entirely  different  phase,  namely  that  of  finding  the  typhoid 
bacilli  in  the  sputum  of  patients  affected  by  enteric  fever.  Nor  did  he  have  an 
insight  into  the  clinical  course  of  the  cases  and  as  the  characteristic  changes 
in  the  lungs  at  the  autopsy  due  to  the  influenza  bacillus  were  not  found — this 
knowledge  I  owe  to  a  verbal  communication  of  Dr.  Jehle,  through  Prof. 
Kretz, — I  desire  to  leave  the  question  open:  Whether  in  the  cases  observed 
by  Jehle  enteric  fever  was  actually  associated  with  influenza  or  not? 

To  solve  this  question  I  shall  quote  the  history  of  one  of  my  patients: 

L.  K.,  aged  twenty-three,  clerk,  admitted  November  7,  1901,  discharged  Janiiary  20, 
1902. 

History. — ^The  patient  had  always  been  healthy  with  the  exception  of  a  tendency 
to  constipation.  At  the  beginning  of  November  (All  Saints*  Day),  pains  occurred  in  the 
throat  upon  swallowing,  soon  followed  by  chills,  high  fever,  very  marked  headache  which 
was  localized  to  the  frontal  region,  great  lassitude  and  prostration,  loss  of  appetite, 
marked  muscular  pains  especially  of  the  lower  extremities,  particularly  upon  pressure. 
The  pains  upon  deglutition  and  the  headache  improved,  the  other  pathological  symp- 
toms, however,  persisted  and  caused  the  patient  to  come  to  the  hospital. 

Status  Prcesens. — November  7th:  Temperature  remittent,  from  101.3®  F.  to  105.3® 
F.,  consciousness  undisturbed  even  at  night;  conjunctivae  markedly  injected.  Tremor 
of  the  tongue  was  present,  the  organ  was  dry  in  the  centre  and  fissured;  the  papille 
of  the  tip  were  swollen  to  the  size  of  a  pin-head  and  were  red.  There  were  marked 
pains  in  the  fossae  caninse  upon  pressure.  Pressure  upon  the  tragus  of  both  sides  was 
also  painful.  It  appeared  remarkable  that  a  pressure  upon  the  trachea  in  the  jugular 
fossa  apparently  caused  gr^^t  pain.  Over  the  lungs,  showing  normal  percussion,  there 
was  coarse  broatliing  everywhere,  and  a  conspicuously  profuse  diffuse  catarrh  which 
showed  consolidation  toward  the  base,  the  rftles  were  partly  dry,  partly  moist.  No 
sputum.  The  heart  showed  nothing  abnormal,  pulse  88  to  120,  no  dicrotism,  respira- 
tions 28  to  30.  very  slight  meteorism  was  present,  no  roseola;  the  right  kidney  was 
palpable,  but  the  spleen  was  not.  and  could  not  be  demonstrated  upon  percussion.  The 
ileo-cecal  region  was  sensitive  to  pressure,  distinct  gurgling.  The  muscles  of  the  calves 
of  the  legs  were  very  sensitive  to  pressure.  Th^  urine  showed  traces  of  albumin,  the 
diazo-rcaction  was  decidedly  positive. 


1  Jehle,  Ueber  den  Nachwois  von  Typhusbacillen  im  Sputum  Typhuskranker.    Wiener 
klin.  Wochenschr.,  Nr.  9,  1901. 

2  Rosenthal,  loc,  cit. 
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November  8th  to  14th:  Continued  remittent  fever,  minimum  temperature  100.6**  F., 
the  maximum  afternoon  temperature  104.2**  F.,  the  clinical  picture  unchanged,  only  the 
pulse  showed  a  tendency  to  dicrotism.  The  pulse  frequency  compared  to  the  temperature 
was  always  low,  about  100.  Conspicuous  variation  between  the  pulse  in  the  recumbent 
posture  and  while  sitting  up,  the  difference  in  countings  amounting  to  about  20  beats, 
respiration  never  above  28.  During  the  first  three  days  five  non-characteristic  fluid 
evacuations,  followed  by  four  and  then  three  diarrheic  stools;  the  sputum  was  sparse, 
mucoid.     Number  of  leukocjrtes  (November  11th),  7,600. 

November  15th  to  17th:  Spleen  distinctly  palpable,  temperature  conditions  un- 
changed, the  maximum  being  104.9**  F. ;  catarrh  is  decided,  diffuse,  tongue  reddened 
upon  the  borders  and  in  the  centre,  in  between  showing  a  slight  whitish  coat,  papill® 
enlarged  (like  the  tongue  in  enteric  fever),  the  pulse  distinctly  dicrotic.  Persistent 
diarrhea  present. 

November  18th  to  21st:  Distinct  remissions  in  the  temperature,  from  90.0**  F.  to 
103.3**  F.,  later  from  99.8**  F.  to  102**  F.;  the  pulse  fluctuated  between  88  and  100; 
marked  sweating. 

November  22d  to  23d:  Bronchitis  unchanged,  continued  fall  in  temperature  (97.9** 
F.  to  100.2**  F.).    Pulse  84,  diuresis  amounting  to  1,400  c.c. ;  sweating. 

November  24th  to  30th:  The  bronchitis,  though  showing  slight  improvement,  still 
marked.  RAles  were  noted  after  coughing,  they  were  diffuse,  dry  and  moist,  medium 
to  fine  without  having  metallic  quality.  The  temperature  on  November  25th  was  again 
99.5**  F.,  otherwise  subnormal.  The  diarrhea  had  ceased  and  the  spleen  was  no  longer 
palpable,  the  sputum  was  sparse,  no  longer  mucoid. 

December  1st  to  11th:  A  remittent  rise  in  temperature,  acme  104.7**  F.,  followed 
in  the  succeeding  days  by  defervescence;  objective  findings  with  the  exceptions  of  signs 
of  catarrh,  are  negative,  maximum  of  the  pulse  100.  Number  of  leukocytes  December 
7th,  7,800;  on  December  6th^  9,600. 

December  12th:  Normal  temperature,  post  infectious  bradycardia  and  polyuria. 
Convalescence  interrupted  by  a  temporary  rise  in  temperature,  recovery  very  gradual. 

Gruber-Widal  serum  reaction:  November  8th,  1:20,  positive  in  five  minutes,  1:  50 
negative ;  November  15th,  1 :  200  prompt,  1 :  500  negative ;  December  3d,  1 :  100  prompt, 
1:  200  in  one-half  hour,  1:  500  negative;  December  11th,  1:  20  prompt,  1:  100  in  one 
hour,  1 :  200  negative. 

Sputum:  November  8th,  profuse  quantities  of  influenza  bacilli  colonies,  no  typhoid 
bacilli.  November  25th,  great  numbers  of  influenza  bacilli  besides  staphylococcus  albus 
and  aureus. 

Urine  negative  bacteriologically. 

To  recapitulate,  we  were  unquestionably  dealing  with  an  infectious  disease, 
first  lasting  four  weeks  with  a  subsequent  recurrent  rise  of  temperature  last- 
ing twelve  days.  The  first  stage  of  four  weeks  was  distinguished  by  an  onset 
with  chill  and  high  temperature  amounting  to  104.9°  F.,  a  relatively  slofw 
pulse  which  in  the  course  of  the  affection  became  distinctly  dicrotic,  a  Widal 
reaction  which  was  at  first  feebly  positive,  later  well  developed  (1 :  200),  and 
which  gradually  diminished  during  defervescence,  distinct  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  first  leukocytosis  (15,000),  followed  by  slight  leukopenia  to  7,600, 
which  during  the  relapse,  after  a  temporary  increase  in  the  number  of 
leukoc>'te8  again  became  noticeable.  With  the  decline  in  temperature  a 
tendency  to  sweating  appeared ;  a  positive  diazo-reaction,  ileo-cecal  gurgling 
and  pain,  diffuse  bronchitis  phenomena. 

In  consideration  of  all  these  factors,  it  was  probably  clinically  necessary 
to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever,  although  the  onset  of  the  disease 
with  chill  is  not  a  common  condition  and  because  leukocytosis  was  present  at 
first  and  the  subsequent  leukopenia  was  not  marked.  However,  the  remarka- 
bly intense  and  extensive  bronchitis  was  very  surprising  from  the  onset.    We 
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are  accustomed  in  the  diagnosis  of  an  uncomplicated  case  of  enteric  fever  to 
regard  as  particularly  valuable  the  parallelism  between  the  important  symp- 
toms (bronchitis,  splenic  tumor,  cerebral  symptoms,  meteorism,  course  of  the 
temperature,  etc.)  and  were  very  much  surprised  from  the  onset  of  the  disease 
by  the  exceptional  conditions  in  our  case.  The  bronchitis  was  too  pronounced, 
for  a  medium  attack  of  enteric  fever  in  proportion  to  theother  symptoms  and, 
what  was  to  some  extent  remarkable,  was  the  fact  that  the  bronchitis  persisted 
considerably  longer  than  the  other  typhoid  manifestations.  An  explanation 
for  this  condition  was  found  in  the  examination  of  the  sputum  which  revealed 
the  presence  of  numerous  influenza  bacilli.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
these  bacilli  did  not  play  a  secondary  part  in  the  case  described  above  but 
were  present  as  virulent  pathogenic  organisms  and  this  we  were  taught  by  the 
fate  of  a  second  patient  who  attacked  by  typical  enteric  fever  was  in  the 
same  room  in  an  adjoining  bed  to  the  patient  whose  history  has  just  been 
detailed.  This  second  patient  had  already  passed  through  a  medium  severe 
and  unquestioned  attack  of  enteric  fever  (eruption,  Widal  reaction,  at  first 
prompt  in  a  dilution  of  1 :  40,  then  in  the  further  course  prompt  1 :  100,  com- 
plete in  about  five  minutes  in  1 :  200 — leukopenia,  etc.),  when,  after  the  disease 
had  lasted  for  five  weeks,  almost  after  complete  defervescence  (maximum  tem- 
perature 100°  F.),  the  patient  again  showed  fever  (temperature  104.2°  F.), 
definite  defervescence  occurring  only  a  month  after  this  renewed  attack, 
which  clinically  ran  its  course  with  the  symptoms  of  an  extensive  bronchitis. 
Repeated  examinations  of  the  sputum  of  this  patient  during  the  second 
period  of  this  disease  showed  large  numbers  of  pure  cultures  of  influenza 
bacilli. 

There  is  probably  no  doubt  that  this  second  patient  with  enteric  fever  had 
become  infected  with  influenza  from  the  first  patient.  This  case,  therefore, 
proved  that  a  simultaneous  influenza  infection  was  present  with  typhoid 
infection  in  the  first  enteric  fever  patient  also.  It  further  proves  that  enteric 
fever  and  influenza  may  coexist  at  one  and  the  same  time,  which  up  to  then 
had  not  been  demonstrated  clinically.  We  were  able  to  determine  this  combi- 
nation of  diseases  in  another  case. 

R.  E.,  aged  nine,  school  girl,  admitted  to  the  hospital  February  8,  1902,  discharged 
but  not  cured,  April  17,  1902. 

History, — She  had  been  well  all  her  life  with  the  exception  of  measles.  Her  present 
affection  commenced  about  a  week  previous  to  admission,  with  general  symptoms,  loss 
of  appetite,  apathy,  alternating  sensation  of  heat  and  cold,  prostration;  diarrhea,  fol- 
lowed by  constipation.  The  father  of  the  child,  three  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the 
disease  in  the  cliild,  had  been  discharged  cured  of  enteric  fever  from  another  hospital. 

Status  Prw.scns. — February  19th:  Consciousness  clear,  at  night  slightly  disturbed; 
no  headache,  great  prostration.  Herpes  corneae  in  the  right  eye,  lips  dry,  tongue  moist, 
point  not  coated,  papillae  slightly  reicldened.  Cyanosis  of  moderate  degree.  Over  both 
lungs,  besides  puerile  respiration,  very  dense  either  dry  or  moist,  medium  to  fine  rAles, 
decreasing  in  intensity  from  below  up,  slight  tympanitic  note  over  the  lower  portions 
of  the  lungs,  especially  on  the  right.  Nothing  abnormal  was  noted  in  the  heart,  and 
no  distinct  dicrotism  of  the  pulse.  The  abdomen  showed  slight  meteorism  and  numerous 
hemorrhagic  flea  bites ;  the  spleen  extended  one  finger  breadth  below  the  border  of  the 
costal  arch.  Ileo-ceral  region  was  without  pain,  no  gurgling.  No  pains  at  the  points 
of  exit  of  the  trigeminus  and  no  muscular  sensitiveness  to  pressure.  The  diazo-reaction 
was  very  slightly  positive,  the  sputum  was  sparse,  muco-pumlent  and  streaked  with 
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fresh  blood  strin.  The  temperature  was  remittent,  to  102.7°  F.,  the  pulse  frequency 
lltfy  respiration  24. 

February  20th  to  24th:  With  remittent  temperature  to  102.6**  F.,  continuous  very 
intense  catarrh  at  some  areas,  especially  in  the  right  scapular  angle,  with  slight  tym- 
panitic note  in  this  region,  very  dense,  with  fine  rftles  without  increase  of  vocal  reso- 
nance. Continued  cyanosis  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  herpes  comes  healing.  The  ftumber 
of  leukocytes  was  3,200. 

February  25th  to  28th :  Tendency  to  perspiration ;  catarrh  the  same  as  before.  The 
spleen  could  still  be  palpated  one-half  finger  breadth  below  the  costal  arch,  diminishing 
in  size;  cyanosis  was  still  present.  The  sputum  was  very  sparse,  muco-puruTent,  re- 
markably  viscid^  very  violent  cough.  The  temperature  on  February  24th  showed  a 
maximum  of  only  100.6**  F.  and  from  February  25th  on  permanently  subnormal.  Pulse 
frequency  116  to  120;  number  of  leukocytes  on  February  27th  was  7,200. 

March  1st:  Profuse  perspiration,  catarrh  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  the  cya- 
nosis still  persisted. 

March  2d  to  6th:  The  catarrh  had  diminished  so  much  that  only  isolated  rftlcs 
could  be  noted  at  the  base  on  the  right  with  otherwise  normal  percussion  sounds  i^U 
over.     Temperature  permanently  normal. 

March  7th  to  20th:  Well-being  with  absolutely  normal  temperature.  Objectively 
normal  conditions,  only  the  spleen  still  one-half  a  finger  breadth  below  the  costal  arch; 
the  number  of  leukocytes  now  amounts  to  5,000. 

March  21st:  A  rise  of  temperature  to  90.5°  F.  occurred. 

March  22d  to  27th:  The  temperature  rose  to  103**  F.,  on  the  following  day  to  104.2** 
F.,  at  which  height  it  remained  almost  continuously.  Pulse  132,  respirations  126; 
only  very  isolated  basic  catarrh.  The  spleen  was  unchanged ;  no  dicrotism.  The  patient 
was  in  relatively  good  health.    Number  of  leukocytes  3,100,  diazo- reaction  positive. 

March  28th:  Over  the  right  lung  posteriorly  partly  moist  partly  dry  catarrh,  most 
profuse  in  the  right  axilla.  Epistaxis.  The  tongue  was  not  of  the  typhoid  character. 
Some  roseola  noted  on  the  abdomen  near  the  right  costal  arch,  and  on  the  right  side. 
The  temperature  remained  continuously  at  104.3**  F. 

March  29th :  Numerous  roseola  on  the  trunk  posteriorly  and  anteriorly ;  no  dicrotism. 
Diffuse  moist  and  dry  catarrh  on  both  sides.  Sparse  cough,  mucus  sputum.  The  tem- 
perature fluctuating  between  100.9**  F.  and  102.4**  F.,  pulse  115. 

March  30th :  Roseolar  eruption  fading ;  a  culture  from  the  same  had  remained  sterile 
(not  elaborated  after  Neufeld),  temperature  diminishing,  remittent  to  102°  F. 

March  31st  to  April  2d:  Remittent  fever  continues,  temperature  to  101.7**  F. ;  the 
stools  were  compact,  formed.  Catarrh  rapidly  decreasing,  only  very  sparse  especially  in 
the  right  lower  and  middle  lobes. 

April  3d  to  5th:  Leukocytes  4,000,  the  spleen  unchanged,  pulse  frequency  consider- 
ably diminished,  the  spleen  was  still  one-half  finger  breadth  below  the  costal  arch.  The 
eatarrh  had  disappeared  almost  entirely,  except  posteriorly  at  the  base;  the  temperature 
was  subnormal. 

April  6th  to  13th:  Absolute  well-being;  normal  temperature.  Spleen  unchanged. 
Condition  of  the  lungs  normal. 

April  14th:  Remittent  fever  with  evening  temperatures  up  to  102.9**  F.,  subjective 
eoodition  scarcely  disturbed;  no  exanthem;  tongue  moist,  coated.     No  bronchitis. 

April  15th  to  17th:  The  spleen  increasing  considerably  in  size;  number  of  leukocytes, 
2,700;  diazo-reaction  negative;  fever  remittent;  formed  stools. 

The  patient  was  discharged  at  the  request  of  her  parents. 

Sputum  examinations:  February  21st,  diplococcus  lanceolatus  colonies  and  strepto- 
eoeci;  oo  influenza  bacilli.  February  24th,  numerous  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli,  be- 
sides diploeocci  and  streptococci.  February  28th,  especially  numerous  colonies  of  influ- 
enza bacilli,  with  isolated  streptococci.  March  28th,  especially  numerous  colonies  of 
influenza  bacilli,  besides  streptococci;  numerous  staphylococcus  aureus  but  no  typhoid 
bacilli. 

Widal  reaction:  February  19th,  1:20,  positive.  February  27th,  1:  100,  complete  in 
one  and  one-half  hours.  March  14th,  1 :  20  in  about  ten  minutes,  1 :  50  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour;  1:  100  complete  in  one  and  one-half  hours. 
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When  I  saw  the  patient  on  the  first  day  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  in 
view  of  the  extensive  bronchitis,  of  the  marked  cyanosis  and  of  the  other 
conditions,  that  a  pure  enteric  fever  was  probably  not  present,  but  I  wavered 
between  a  typhoid  infection  which  might  be  associated  with  an  infectious 
process  of  a  different  nature  in  the  bronchi  (I  thought  first  of  infiuenza,  also 
of  streptococcus  infection  of  a  subdiaphragmatic  localization,  the  latter  es- 
pecially in  remembrance  of  three  cases  of  enteric  fever  which  I  had  also  seen 
at  the  clinic,  and  which  all  began  with  a  pleurisy,  and  in  which,  as  was  con- 
firmed by  the  autopsy,  the  latter  condition  was  due  to  the  streptococcus 
pyogenes,  in  which,  therefore,  a  typhoid-streptococcus  infection  had  simulta- 
neously taken  place  from  the  onset),  between  miliary  tuberculosis  and  influ- 
enza, or  of  a  streptococcus  infection  with  a  pseudotyphoid  picture.  The 
further  course  of  the  disease,  the  Widal  reaction,  the  condition  of  the  leuko- 
cytes, the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  in  spite  of  the  negative  result  of  the 
examination  of  the  blood  from  the  roseola,  removed  all  doubts  regarding  the 
diagnosis  of  enteric  fever,  although  the  abnormally  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the 
temperature  in  the  second  relapse,  third  attack,  appeared  rather  strange 
to  me.  However,  the  examination  of  the  sputum  confirmed  my  assumption 
also  in  the  other  direction  in  that  we  were  dealing,  not  with  a  pure  type  of 
enteric  fever,  but  with  enteric  fever  and  influenza.  I  desire  again  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I,  from  a  purely  clinical  viewpoint,  considered  this 
diagnosis  to  be  probable  from  the  onset,  because  I  again  had  called  particular 
attention  to  the  contrast  between  the  severe  bronchitis  and  the  cyanosis,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  relatively  slightly  developed  typhoid  symptoms,  on  the 
other  hand. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  these  three  cases  furnish  the  absolute  proof  of 
the  coexistence  of  enteric  fever  and  influenza,  also  clinically  they  teach  us 
still  more. 

The  second  case  proves  that  a  renewed  rise  of  temperature  of  several  days' 
duration,  after  the  typhoid  affection  had  completely  run  its  course,  does  not 
signify  only  a  recurrence  of  this  disease,  that  is,  an  abnormal  localization 
of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  for  instance  in  the  bones,  a  secondary  bacterium  coli 
infection  or  a  secondary  suppurative  process,  for  instance  originating  from  the 
oral  cavity,  but  that  such  a  rise  of  temperature  may  also  be  due  to  a  post- 
current  influenza  infection. 

The  above  three  cases  demonstrate,  further,  that  the  Widal  reaction  in 
enteric  fever,  immaterial  (first  and  third  cases)  whether  it  is  still  at  its 
height  or  whether  it  has  to  the  greater  part  run  its  course,  is  not  suppressed 
or  attenuated  (1:200  positive)  by  a  concomitant  influenza  infection,  that, 
therefore,  no  analogous  conditions  are  created  thereby  as  may  be  caused,  as  is 
well  known,  by  intercurrent  pneumonias  or  by  jaundice  in  enteric  fever. 

One  fact  appeared  remarkable  to  me  in  the  first  two  cases,  namely,  the 
relatively  insignificant  leukopenia  during  the  simultaneous  influenza  infection, 
which,  in  the  first  case,  permitted  a  decrease  of  the  leukocytes  to  only  7,600, 
in  the  second  case — which,  it  is  true,  is  less  applicable  in  this  respect — to 
8,000.  It  might  be  surmised  that  infiuenza,  therefore,  is  able,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  prevent  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  leukocytes,  which  is  of 
such  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever,  so  much  more  so  as  in  our 
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first  patient  15,000  leukocytes  were  counted  at  the  onset.  However,  with 
regard  to  our  third  patient,  we  must  do  away  with  this  supposition  or,  at 
least  we  must  restrict  it  very  materially.  It  may  be  that  an  influence  upon 
the  typhoid  blood-picture  is  exerted  by  a  concomitant  influenza,  in  the  sense 
of  a  restriction  of  the  leukopenia,  in  some  cases;  however,  this  contention  is 
not  correct  in  all  instances.  In  contra-distinction  to  this,  I  desire  once  more 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  leukocytes  in  a  case  of  my  own 
observation  of  acute  influenza  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  only  5,000. 
This  opens  up  the  road  for  further  studies. 

All  three  cases,  finally,  confirm  most  conspicuously  that  the  above-quoted 
words  of  Babes  and  Robin,  rendered  in  abbreviated  modification,  are  un- 
doubtedly correct.  We  may  maintain :  The  most  pronounced  Widal  reaction 
does  not  prove  as  yet  that  enteric  fever  alone  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  patho- 
logical picture.  The  demonstration  of  Pfeiffer's  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  even 
in  pure  culture,  does  not  prove  as  yet  that  influenza  alone  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pathological  picture,  even  if  we  well  know  that  a  typhoid-like  course 
of  influenza  exists.  For  there  are  cases  in  which  typhoid  fever  and  influenza 
are  simultaneously  present  side  by  side. 

In  consideration  of  such  cases  we  encounter,  as  we  have  seen,  very  con- 
siderable diagnostic  diflSculties.  They  compel  us  to  use  a  greater  exercise  of 
our  diagnostic  skill,  to  found  our  diagnostic  art  upon  a  broader  basis.  For 
they  again  teach  that  not  one  disease  alone,  but  several  of  them,  attack  man, 
they  bear  witness  of  the  existence  of  combinations  of  diseases  as  acknowledged 
elsewhere.  To  unravel  them  diagnostically  is  an  art  which  is  quite  as  diflfi- 
cult  as  it  is  agreeable  and  of  practical  value.  To  practise  it  successfully  we 
require  thorough  study  in  the  clinic  of  each  individual  affection,  the  calling 
upon  all  auxiliary  sciences,  the  knowledge  of  which  no  specialist  must  master 
more  profoundly  and  more  thoroughly  than  the  clinician.  His  field  of 
knowledge  is  necessarily  a  broad  one ;  so  much  more  beautiful  is  his  art  which 
investigates  whatever  promises  to  prove  advantageous,  holding  that  which  it 
can  utilize.  It  may  consider  as  one  of  its  most  important  aids,  the  youngest 
of  our  medical  auxiliary  sciences,  bacteriology.  Without  the  latter,  we  would 
not  have  lx»t»n  able  to  determine  what  new  and  known  facts  are  contained 
in  the  above.    Thanks  to  the  same,  I  may  conclude  with  the  following  words : 

Influenza  has  come  to  be  fully  acknowledged  as  an  epidemic  disease;  it 
should  quite  as  much  be  recognized  as  an  endemic  and  as  a  sporadic  affection. 
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MALARIAL   DISEASES 

By  F.   LOFFLER,  Grbifswald 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

At  the  dawn  of  the  new  century,  in  surveying  the  acquisitions  due  to 
medical  research  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  we  must  acknowledge  that  among 
them,  one  of  the  most  practical  and  most  significant  was  the  elucidation  of  the 
origin,  distribution  and  successful  combat  of  that  group  of  diseases  which  is 
the  most  widely  disseminated  of  all  the  infectious  diseases,  viz.,  malaria. 

These  diseases  are  the  ones  which  force  man  to  purchase  habitation  in  the 
most  profitable  portions  of  the  world  which  nature  has  endowed  with  most 
luxurious  vegetation,  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  life  and  health  on  his  part;  the 
diseases  of  tropics  actually  paralyze  civilizing  factors  in  vast  districts.  These 
diseases,  further,  play  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  pathology  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries  and  impress  upon  these  regions  their  specific  stamp. 
These  affections  have  been  designated  by  the  most  varied  names  for  they  have 
been  known  since  antiquity.  The  periodical  appearance  of  the  fever,  with 
afebrile  pauses  between  the  attacks,  has  always  been  most  remarkable  to 
physicians. 

Typorum  et  periodorum  febrilium  miracula  vidit  omnis  SBtas  et  obstipuit, 
videbit  omnis  posteritas,  posteritas  forsan  omnis  obstupescet "  is  remarked  by 
one  of  the  most  thorough  students  of  this  group  of  diseases,  Werlhof. 

Hippocrates,  in  whose  works  the  professional  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
is  faitlifully  transmitted  to  us,  has  strictly  separated  this  fever  group  as 
quotidian — tertian — ^and  quartan  fevers  from  numerous  other  fevers,  such  as 
inflammatory  fever,  continued  fever,  etc. 

On  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  fever  type,  these  fevers  have  been 
designated  as  intermittent  fever  and  as  remittent  fever.  According  to  the 
regions  in  which  it  develops,  it  has  been  called  swamp  fever,  paludism,  and, 
on  account  of  its  supposed  causative  agent,  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
air,  it  has  been  designated  malarial  fever. 

These  diseases  have  been  observed  over  the  entire  inhabited  earth. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MALARIAL  DISEASES 

Hirsch,  in  his  great  historico-geographic  pathology,  has  exhaustively 
described  the  geographical  distribution  of  malarial  diseases. 

In  general,  the  ailfection  shows  a  decrease  in  extent  and  in  intensity  which 
progret^sively  increases  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  up  to  a  certain  limit, 
184 
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beyond  which  it  no  longer  appears  either  endemically  nor  epidemically.  This 
boundary  is  represented  by  a  line  which  begins  in  the  western  part  of  North 
America  at  about  the  55th  degree  north  and  extends  to  the  45th  degree  in  the 
eastern  part,  then  in  Europe  rising  again  in  Sweden  and  Finland  at  the  63d 
to  the  64th  degrees  north  and  terminating  in  Northern  Asia  above  the  55th 
degree  north. 

The  southern  boundary  is  not  quite  as  extensive,  reaching,  at  most,  only 
to  the  35th  degree  south.  The  isotherm  of  15°  to  16°  C.  upon  the  whole 
designates  the  boundary  limit  for  the  occurrence  of  malaria. 

ENDEMIC  MALARIA 

In  Africa,  malaria  prevails  along  the  entire  tropical  west  and  east  coasts, 
being  especially  intense  in  the  areas  traversed  by  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  Niger, 
the  Gabun,  and  Kamerun  Rivers,  along  the  entire  western  coast  down  to  the 
Congo.  Further  south,  the  intensity  of  the  disease  declines.  Cape  Colony  is 
almost  free  from  the  disease  as  is  also  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.  Upon  the 
eastern  coast,  the  affection  flourishes  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  entire  German  East 
Africa  as  far  as  the  River  Tana.  The  coast  region  of  the  Red  Sea,  especially 
Massowah,  further  Abyssinia,  the  Soudan  and  Lower  Egypt,  is  rich  in  malaria. 
The  islands  adjacent  to  Africa,  Madagascar,  Reunion  and  Mauritius,  are 
intensely  malarial,  the  latter  island  only  since  1866.  The  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  especially  Tripoli,  Timis  and  Algiers,  show  a  marked  preference  for 
the  disease. 

Extensive  fever  districts  are  found  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  Italy,  the  plains  of  the  Po,  and  then  the  entire  west  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amo,  with  its  swamp,  down  to  Calabria,  especially  the  Tuscan  Mar- 
emmes,  the  plains  of  Grosseto,  the  notorious  Roman  Campagna,  the  Pontine 
Fwamps,  the  swamp  of  Capua,  further  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  are 
intensely  malarial.  The  coast  regions  of  Istria,  Dalmatia,  Albania,  numerous 
regions  in  Greece,  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the 
western  and  southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Syrian  coast  cities,  the  valleys 
of  the  Lebanon,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  further,  also  the  Islands,  especially 
Crete,  are  malarial. 

The  mouth  of  the  Rhone  represents  the  malarial  district  of  the  French 
coast 

The  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Spain,  the  swampy  shore  of  the 
C^uadiana  and  Guadalquiver  and  the  low  lands  of  the  Tagus,  further,  the  flat 
coast  of  Granada  and  Murcia,  Barcelona  and  Valencia  are  implicated  as  also 
are  the  highlands  of  Castile  and  Estremadura,  Galicia,  and  Asturia.  Gibral- 
tar enjoys  an  especial  immunity. 

In  France,  outside  of  the  southern  portions,  especially  the  west  coast  is 
malarial,  the  lower  regions  of  the  Loire,  the  district  of  Sologne  and  the  noto- 
rious swampy  plain  of  the  Brenne  are  to  be  particularly  named;  further, 
Vend^,  the  Qironde,  the  plains  of  Landes  and  the  coasts,  of  Languedoc  and 
Provence  which  abound  in  lakes  and  swamps. 

In  SwitJM?rland,  the  disease  only  occurs  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
Canton  of  Tesain  and  upon  the  shores  of  the  Rhone  in  the  Canton  of  Wallis. 
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Extensive  malarial  districts  exist  upon  the  Belgian  west  coast,  western 
and  eastern  Flanders,  extending  over  the  Netherlands,  especially  Groningen, 
Friesland,  Zeeland,  Drenthe,  and  Overyssel ;  further,  the  marshy  districts  of 
Friesland  and  Oldenburg,  Dittmarschen,  the  west  coast  of  Holstein  and 
Sleswick;  formerly,  the  entire  Baltic  coast  of  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania  and 
East  Prussia,  were  malarial,  but  the  affection  no  longer  exists  in  these  districts. 
The  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  Westphalia,  some  parts  of  the  Harz,  of  the 
Margravate  Brandenburg  and  the  Province  of  Posen  were  formerly  intensely 
malarial;  the  disease  has  entirely  disappeared  from  these  countries.  In 
southern  Germany,  where  malaria  prevailed  intensely  in  the  regions  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube  with  their  tributaries,  it  disappeared  decades  ago. 

Great  Britain  is  now  free  from  malaria,  formerly  especially  the  eastern 
regions,  those  situated  about  the  Wash,  the  districts  known  as  the  "  Fens," 
the  districts  surrounding  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  were  malarial,  as  is  shown  by  the  exhaustive  investigations  of 
Nuttall,  Cobbett  and  Strangeways-Pigg. 

In  Denmark,  which  was  previously  intensely  malarial,  the  affection  only 
occurs  now.  in  the  Islands  of  Laaland  and  Falster. 

Norway  is  practically  free ;  in  Sweden,  the  affection  exists  upon  the  coasts 
of  the  great  lakes,  Lake  Malar  and  Lake  Wener,  and  upon  the  eastern  coasts, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  coast  streams  Angermann-Elf,  Dal-Elf  and  Gotha-Elf. 

The  great  plains  of  the  Danube  are  mighty  malarial  regions.  The  March- 
field,  the  small  and  great  Hungarian  Plains  where  the  affection  has  always 
ranged  as  Dacian  and  Pannonian  fever,  furthermore  in  the  swampy  districts 
of  Croatia,  Servia,  Montenegro,  the  river  plains  of  Wallachia  (especially  in 
the  Dobrudja)  and  Bulgaria  and  the  valleys  of  Moldau.  The  endemic  mala- 
rial regions  of  European  Russia  are  the  Crimea,  the  river  regions  of  the  Don, 
Dnieper  and  Dniester,  the  shores  of  the  Volga,  the  Caucasian  Plain,  further, 
the  swampy  plains  of  Western  Russia,  Orenburg,  Samara,  Elazan,  the  Rus- 
sian Baltic  provinces  and  Novgorod.  In  Poland  the  disease  occurs  in  the 
lake  regions;  in  Galieia  only  in  the  watery  northern  portions. 

Whereas  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  is  markedly  malarial,  the  high 
plateau  of  Armenia  and  the  central  part  of  the  Transcaucasia  are  almost 
entirely  free. 

Malaria  is  widely  distributed  in  Persia,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Atrak  and  Gurgan,  as  well  as  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Baluchis- 
tan and  Afghanistan,  and  the  river  regions  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  especially 
Punjab,  are  intensely  malarial.  The  disi*ase  prevails  everywhere  in  India, 
thus  in  the  presiiloiK-iis  of  Bombay,  Madras.  Bengal  and  in  the  northwest 
provinces,  tht*  high  Plateau  of  Deccan,  with  its  so-called  "  hill  fever,"  is  noto- 
riouslv  malarial. 

There  is  seven*  malaria  in  Cevlon. 

In  Farther  India  it  is  found  everywhere  and  is  especially  marked  in  the 
richly  irrigated  plains  of  Siain  and  Coehin-China.  The  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  are  intensi'ly  infested,  particularly  the  coast  regions  of  the  same. 
This  malarial  region  extends  further  southwanl  as  far  as  Xew  Guinea  which 
is  notorious  on  aeeount  of  its  virulent  malaria. 

Australia,  Tasmania,  Xew  Zealand  and  numerous  oceanic  island  groups 
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show  a  conspicuous  immunity  to  malaria.  It  is  reported  that  the  disease 
has  only  recently  been  introduced  into  New  Caledonia.  An  intense  malarial 
region  is  distributed  on  the  Asiatic  Continent  in  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
areas  of  China  into  Corea.  The  complete  immunity  of  Singapore  is  conspicu- 
ous. Siberia  is  free  from  the  disease  excepting  a  few  districts  such  as  Barnaul 
and  the  Steppes  of  Barabinsky  which  abound  in  swamps  and  salt  lakes. 

Japan,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  coast  cities,  and  the  more  southerly 
situated  islands  of  Shikoku  and  Kiushiu,  is  free  from  malaria. 

America  has  extensive  malarial  districts ;  primarily  the  Antilles  are  particu- 
larly implicated,  but  with  some  exceptions,  such  as  Antigua,  St.  Vincent  and 
Barbadoes;  Bahama  and  Bermuda  are  entirely  free.  The  eastern  coast  of 
South  Amercia,  especially  Guiana,  with  the  notorious  Cayenne,  has  very 
severe  types. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Brazil,  malaria  is  less  intense  but  still  quite  ex- 
tensive, whereas  the  southern  countries,  Uruguay  and  Argentine,  enjoy  an 
almost  absolute  immunitv. 

The  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  formerly  free,  but  since  1851  severe 
epidemics  have  occurred.  Peru  has  always  been  an  intense  malarial  focus,  as 
well  as  the  coast  of  Ecuador  and  of  Columbia. 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  Central  America  is  intensely  malarial,  the  Pacific 
coast  less  so. 

Mexico  is  malarial  in  the  coast  regions,  especially  along  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte.  The  high  plateau,  however,  is  free  and  the  Pacific  coast  is  only 
malarial  to  a  slight  extent. 

North  America  shows  a  mighty  malarial  district  along  the  Colorado,  the 
Brazos  and  the  Mississippi,  only  elevations  of  over  6,500  feet  form  the  limit. 
Upon  the  great  prairie  ascending  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains  malaria  is 
only  present  in  isolated  districts.  The  sandy  hilly  zone  of  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi is  free  from  the  disease.  Florida  and  Georgia  are  intensely  malarial,  as 
well  as  the  coasts  and  the  damp  river  borders  of  the  Carolinas,  Virginia  and 
Mar}'land.  In  the  middle  states,  and  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  there  is  but 
moderate  malaria,  it  is  more  marked  in  the  prairie  states  proper,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  gradu- 
ally decreasing  in  intensity  toward  .the  northwest.  The  shores  of  the  great 
lakes,  particularly  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  are  very  malarial,  whereas 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron  are  free  from  the  disease. 

Malaria  has  declined  greatly  in  the  states  of  Now  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  New  England  states  it  has  almost  disappeared.  In  (Canada  it  is 
found  up  to  the  44**  and  in  Newfoundland  up  to  the  4G°  north.  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Greenland,  as  well  as  the  Island  of  Spitzbcrgen,  are  free. 

The  western  states  of  North  America  are  malarial,  particularly  the  valleys 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  where  the  disease  is  known  as  "  Mountain  fever '' ; 
this  is  particularly  marked  in  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  further,  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  in  California.  [Several  dis- 
tinct diseases  have  been  described  under  the  designation  mountain  fever. 
Among  them  anchylostomiasis  and  enteric  fever  are  especially  important. 
Malarial  fever  is  no  longer  considered  under  this  name  and  in  any  doubtful 
case  or  group  of  cases  the  finding  of  the  malarial  parasite  in  the  blood  would 
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at  once  detemiine  the  diagnosis.  It  would  simplify  our  nosology  if  such  vague 
popular  terms  as  mountain  fever  were  abandoned.  Ed.]  The  disease  also 
exists  in  Central  Arizona,  whereas  the  subtropical  coast  of  California  from 
Monterey  to  San  Diego  shows  a  remarkable  immunity. 

This  brief  review,  compiled  from  Hirsch,  shows  that  malaria  is  endemic 
in  extended  districts  throughout  the  earth. 

The  history  of  malaria  further  teaches  that  occasionally  severe  epidemics 
have  developed  from  these  endemic  regions,  under  favorable  circumstances 
affecting  large  districts  which  ordinarily  were  entirely  free  from  the  disease. 
The  affection  has  even  occurred  in  the  form  of  great  pandemics,  distributing 
itself  over  entire  continents  giving  rise  to  phenomena  which  characterize  the 
malarial  diseases  as  true  infectious  diseases.  Thus,  according  to  Hirsch, 
pandemics  have  spread  over  entire  Europe  during  the  years  1557  and  1558, 
1678  to  1682,  1718  to  1722,  1748  to  1750,  1770  to  1772,  1774  to  1783.  The 
last  century  witnessed  such  great  epidemics  in  1806  in  Northwestern  Europe, 
in  1812  in  Southern  India;  pandemics  were  noted,  furthermore,  during  the 
years  1823  to  1827,  1845  to  1849,  1855  to  1860  and  1866  to  1872.  After 
such  epidemics  a  marked  retardation  of  malaria  has  been  observed  even  in  its 
endemic  regions. 

It  then  frequently  happened  that  it  periodically  became  entirely  extinct  in 
previous  endemic  districts,  this  lasfing  for  decades,  thus  in  Holland,  in  the 
North  German  marshes  and  in  many  other  regions  of  Northern  Germany,  in 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  North  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appearance 
of  new  endemic  areas  has  been  observed,  especially  upon  Islands,  as  for 
example  in  Amboina  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  Reunion  and  Mauritius, 
but  also  in  Chile,  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  regions  of 
America.  It  appears  that  at  present  malaria  is  distributing  itself  over  many 
of  the  Polynesian  Islands  which  formerly  were  exempt;  it  seems  also,  accord- 
ing to  reports  of  Schoo,  from  Krommenie  in  Northern  Holland,  and  of 
Miihlens,  in  the  marsh  districts  of  the  North  Sea,  that  malaria  after  a  long 
period  of  quiescence  has  reappeared,  so  that  the  disease  which  had  almost 
entirely  lost  its  former  importance  for  Central  Europe  again  commands 
particular  interest  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE   FEVER 

Physicians  early  endeavored  to  form  a  conception  regarding  the  causes  .of 
this  peculiar  fever.  According  to  the  view  of  Hippocrates,  most  fevers 
originated  from  the  bile.  "  The  bile  dominates  the  body  during  the  summ^ 
and  in  the  fall,  black  bile  is  present  in  largfe  quantities  during  the  autumn 
and  is  then  most  powerful.  Daily  fever  now  arises,  besides  the  synochial  fever 
due  to  abundant  bile,  and  in  comparison  to  the  other  fevers  ceases  most 
rapidly,  but  its  duration,  in  comparison  to  the  synochial,  is  the  longer  the  less 
the  quantity  of  th(^  bile  which  gives  rise  to  it,  and,  furthermore,  because  the 
body  enjoys  an  intermission,  whereas  in  the  synochial  fever  there  is  not  a 
momentary  i)ause. 

Tertian  fever,  however,  is  of  longer  duration  than  daily  fever  and  is  due 
to  a  smaller  quantity  of  bile.    The  longer  the  period  during  which  the  body 
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enjoys  an  intermission,  during  the  tertian  fever,  in  comparison  to  the  daily 
fever,  the  longer  will  this  fever  persist  in  comparison  to  the  daily  fever.  The 
quartan  fevers,  finally,  behave  in  all  points  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  but 
they  last  longer  than  the  tertian  fevers  and  all  the  more  so  the  slighter  the 
quantity  of  bile  which  causes  heat  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  this  or  that 
substance  which  cools  the  body  in  which  the  quartan  fever  participates.  This 
surplus  in  the  duration  and  the  difficulty  in  its  removal  is  caused  by  the  black 
bile;  for  black  bile  is  the  most  tenacious  of  all  the  juices  in  the  body  and 
persists  for  the  longest  period.  That  quartan  fever  is  due  to  black  bile,  may 
be  recognized  from  the  following  fact :  In  the  late  summer  persons  are  mostly 
attacked  by  quartan  fever,  particularly  those  between  the  twenty-fifth  and 
forty-fifth  years  of  age,  because,  as  is  well  known,  particularly  this  period  of 
life  is  governed  by  black  bile,  and  the  season  of  the  late  summer,  above  all, 
is  in  greatest  sympathy  with  black  bile.  In  all  those  who  are  attacked  by 
quartan  fever  outside  of  this  season  and  this  age,  it  is  known  that  the  fever 
will  not  last  long  unless  the  aflfected  individual  is  attacked  by  another 
disorder." 

This  view  of  Hippocrates  prevailed  with  physicians  for  centuries  and  even 
in  the  course  of  time  was  not  materially  altered.  The  yellow  and  the  black 
bile  produced  the  fevers,  that  was  certain ;  only  the  explanation  of  the  causa- 
tion of  the  different  types  gave  rise  to  diflferences  of  opinion  among  physicians, 
and  medical  authors  exhausted  themselves  in  subtile  explanations.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  a  new  conception  regarding  the  nature  of  these 
fevers  did  not  originate  from  physicians  fettered  by  dogmatic  scholastic  medi- 
cine; but  laymen  who  were  not  encumbered  or  prejudiced  by  the  teachings  of 
the  Medicine  of  the  Schools  were  intent  upon  interpreting  certain  observations 
from  the  practice  of  daily  experience  and  they  endeavored  to  draw  practical 
conclusions  from  them. 

Marcus  Terentius  Varro,  the  contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  one  of 
the  greatest  scholars  of  ancient  Rome,  prominent  as  a  general  and  as  an 
agriculturist,  in  his  work  upon  agriculture,  refers  to  the  local  conditions  that 
are  important  in  constructing  a  villa.  He  emphasizes  the  point  that  swampy 
localities  should  be  avoided,  he  says :  "  Advertendum  etiam,  si  qua  erunt 
loca  palustria,  et  propter  easdem  causas  et  quod  arescunt,  crescunt  animal ia 
qua?dam  minuta,  quae  non  possunt  oculi  consequi,  et  per  aera  intus  in  corpus 
per  OS  ac  nares  perveniunt,  atque  efficiunt  difficiles  morbos."  The  villa  should 
also  be  built  upon  high  ground,  "  in  sublimi  loco,"  a  point  at  which  it  may  be 
surrounded  by  fresh  breezes  and  where  the  sun  may  shine  upon  it,  "  quod  et 
bestioUe,  si  quae  prope  nascuntur,  aut  inferuntur,  aut  efflantur,  aut  aritudine 
cite  pereunt." 

The  same  thought,  that  animals  which  give  rise  to  diseases  are  produced 
by  swamps  was  uttered  about  one  hundred  years  later,  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  by  Columella,  a  contemporary  of  Celsus  who  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  agricultural  authorities  of  antiquity.  In  his  book  "  De  re 
nistica  "  and  likewise  in  a  discussion  regarding  the  construction  of  a  villa  and 
its  surroundings,  he  says :  "  Nee  paludem  quidem  vicinam  esse  oportet  sedifi- 
ciis,  nee  junctam  militarem  viam,  quod  ilia  caloribus  noxium  virus  eructat,  et 
infestis  acaleis  armata  gignit  animalia,  quae  in  nos  dcnsissimis  examinibus 
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involant ;  turn  etiam  nantium  serpentiumque  pestes,  hibema  destitutas  uligine, 
coeno  et  fennentata  colluvie  venenatas  emittit,  ex  quibus  saepe  contrahuntur 
caeci  morbi,  quorum  causae  ne  medici  quidem  perspicere  queunt/' 

A  somewhat  different  conception  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  swamp  air 
was  given  by  the  military  constructor  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  Vitruvius,  who 
does  not  ascribe  the  noxiousness  to  the  direct  action  of  the  animals  living  in 
swamps  upon  man,  but  to  the  air  which  is  poisoned  by  the  breath  of  the 
swamp  animals :  "  Vitandam  paludum  propinquitatem,  eo  quod,  dum  aune 
matutinae  cum  sole  oriente  ad  aedificium  preveniunt,  adjunguntur  his  ortae 
nebulae,  ac  spiritus  bestiarum  palustrium  venenatos  cum  nebula  mixtos  in 
habitatorum  corpora  flatus  spargunt,  et  locum  pestilentem  efficiunt." 

For  seventeen  centuries  these  views  regarding  the  development  of  swamp 
^  fever  had  rested  until  Lancisi  (1718)  in  his  celebrated  book:  "  De  noxiis 
paludum  effluviis  ^^  again  brought  them  forward  and  elaborated  them  most 
effectually;  in  the  meantime  the  microscope  had  been  discovered  and  by  its 
aid  animalculae  were  discovered  in  decaying  material.  Lancisi  in  the  first 
place  determined  that  swamps  represented  a  favorable  breeding  place  of 
insects :  "  paludes  copiosum  esse  insectorum  seminarium  " ;  gnats  were  par- 
ticularly troublesome :  "  potissimum  molestum  illud  chrysalidum  genus,  quod 
venit  sub  culicum  nomine,  et  Virgilius  humoris  alumnum,  Politianus  vero 
fertilibus,  ut  Venus,  ea  aquis  natum  appellat."  To  prove  the  enormous  multi- 
plication of  gnats  in  swamps  he  quotes  the  historical  facts  reported  by  Pausa- 
nias,  according  to  which,  the  inhabitants  of  Myons,  after  an  extensive  swamp 
had  arisen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  owing  to  the  silting  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Meander  (Mendere),  were  compelled  to  immigrate  to  Miletus, 
because  of  the  enormous  numbers  of  gnats.  By  means  of  the  proboscis  and 
prongs  of  these  insects  and  also  of  smaller  insects  which  could  not  be  recog- 
nized with  the  naked  eye,  the  poisonous  substances  arising  from  the  putrefying 
organic  material  under  the  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants.  He  also  does  not  consider  it  im- 
possible that  even  small  living  bodies  might  be  introduced  into  the  wounds  by 
the  insects  which  caused  them.  As  to  whether  smallest  animalculae  also  enter 
blood  in  fevers  as  well  as  in  pests  he  does  not  consider  himself  competent  to 
give  an  opinion,  because  he  has  not  investigated  this  subject.  "  Porro  vatem, 
non  philosophum  agerem,  si  experimentis  destitutus  affirmare  auderem,  in 
castrensibus  ejusmodi  fefribus  vermes  ad  sanguinea  quoque  vasa  penetrare, 
atque  aseendere.''  It  required  almost  two  centuries  before  the  assumption, 
as  it  forced  itself  upon  the  simple  observer  as  the  most  natural  explanation 
for  the  origin  of  paludine  fields,  namely  that  they  were  produced  by  gnats, 
had  been  scientifically  proven  as  an  irrefutable  fact. 

The  view  that  gnats  or  mosquitoes  participated  in  the  causation  of  the 
disease  did  not  find  believers,  especially  because  the  extremely  bad  condition 
of  the  air,  the  "  malaria,"  of  swampy  regions,  the  mephitic  vapors  which 
arose  during  the  hot  season  from  the  swamps  which  were  filled  with  decaying 
and  disintegrating  organic  material — the  miasmata  of  the  marshes — in  the 
first  place  occupied  the  attention.  It  was  a  fact  that  a  person  who,  especially 
toward  evening  upon  the  S(  tting  of  the  sun  or  during  the  night,  exposed  him- 
self to  the  visible  or  noticeable  dense,  moist  vapors  which  arose  from  the 
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swamps  and  hovered  over  them  was  attacked  by  malaria,  the  frequently  pecu-      • 
liar  odor  of  sulphuretteld  hydrogen  of  the  evaporations  served  to  strengthen 
the  belief  in  the  noxious  effects  of  the  same  upon  man.     Therefore,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  these  noxious  exhalations  in  order  to  discover 
the  cause  of  their  harmfulness. 

Monfalcon,  in  1825,  reports  exhaustively  on  these  conditions,  in  his  work 
on  swamps  and  diseases  caused  by  the  exhalations  of  swamps,  which  was 
awarded  a  prize  by  the  Academy  of  Lyons.  The  iatrochemists  considered  the 
sulphur  and  salt  vapors  of  these  exhalations  as  the  harmful  agents.  Ramazzini 
believed  that  the  particles  contained  in  the  paludine  air  caused  the  blood  to 
coagulate,  thus  producing  putrefaction  of  the  animal  humors.  Friedrich 
Hoffmann  thought  that  the  evaporations  of  swamps  caused  the  air  to  become 
dense,  rendering  it  unfit  for  respiration,  disturbed  the  blood  and  all  the 
secretions  and  excretions  of  the  body,  thus  being  instrumental  in  accumulating 
the  juices  in  the  organism  and  creating  a  great  tendency  to  putrefaction. 
Numerous  investigators  busied  themselves  with  researches  on  swamp  air. 
According  to  Baumes,  the  air  in  marshy  regions  consists  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  ammoniacal  gas,  and  is  a  product  of  the  putrefaction  of 
organic  substances;  it  contains  aroma  foetidum,  a  high  degree  of  humidity, 
and,  finally,  non- visible  substances  which  combust  spontaneously.  Upon  this 
deficient  analysis  he  has  based  the  following  one-sided  theory  demonstrated  by 
experience  (says  Monfalcon),  of  diseases  of  swampy  regions:  "If  hydrogen 
predominates,  there  arise  erysipelas,  suffocation,  sudden  death ;  the  prevalence 
of  nitn^n  causes  headache,  gastric  disturbance,  syncope  and  coma  resembling 
death;  the  predominance  of  ammoniacal  gas  produces  malignant  putrid  fever 
and  petechial  fever,  dysentery,  bloody  abscesses,  disgusting,  gangrenous  ulcers; 
the  combination  of  all  these  substances  produces  intermittent  fever.'' 

According  to  Balme,  the  fevers  are  caused  by  a  substance  which  he  called 
septon  or  azote  saturated  with  oxygen.  Tertoris  maintained  that  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  swamps  originate  changes  in  the  air  which  are  conducive  to  a  "^ 
combination  of  various  kinds  of  particles,  the  action  of  which  upon  the 
animal  economy  would  produce  more  or  less  injurious  changes.  Gattoni, 
Dioeze  and  others  examined  comparatively  and  chemically,  the  air  over 
swamps  and  upon  unobstructed  hills — the  analyses  of  the  most  healthy  and 
of  the  most  unhealthy  airs  furnished  the  same  results.  Moscati  suspended, 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  rice  field,  glass  balls  filled  with  ice,  the  ^ 
surfaces  of  which,  on  the  following  day,  were  covered  with  condensed  vapors. 
These  he  enclosed  in  a  bottle  and  subsequently  the  vessel  showed  a  flocculcnt 
mucous  substance  which  spread  a  fetid  odor.  The  same  experiment  was  made 
in  a  hospital  in  Milan  between  the  beds  of  patients;  the  accumulated  con- 
densed vapor  manifested  the  same  properties.  Rigaud  de  Lisle  performed 
a  similar  experiment,  he  placed  a  frame  of  light,  white  wood  upon  four  feet 
and  upon  this  frame  he  laid  three  or  four  large  panes  of  glass  in  a  rhomboid 
form  the  ends  of  which  covered  each  other  like  tiles.  The  paludal  vapors  con- 
densed upon  this  and  then  emptied  into  a  large  bottle.  In  this  manner  two 
bottles  of  fluid  were  collected  and  sent  for  examination  to  Vauquelin,  who 
gave  the  following  explanation  in  regard  to  them :  "  The  material  is  bright 
and  colorless  and  upon  stirring  shows  flakes ;  it  emits  a  feeble  sulphurous  odor 
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resembling  calcified  albumin;  silver  nitrate,  lead  an^  mercury  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  nitrate  salt  and  an  alkali,  the  precipitate  is  yellowish,  weighs  at 
most  from  two  to  three  grams,  has  a  saline  base,  turns  black  over  a  flame, 
effervesces  slightly  with  acids,  and  precipitates  silver  nitrate  as  a  yellowish 
mass.  The  fluid  contains,  besides,  an  organic  substance  and  ammonium, 
sodium  chlorid,  and  probably  also  sodium  carbonate/^ 

These  chemical  investigations  as  a  final  result  absolutely  failed  to  shed 
light  upon  the  nature  of  swampy  exhalations  and  upon  the  manner  and 
method  in  which  their  noxious  constituents  acted  upon  the  organism.  There 
remained  but  the  assumption  that  the  air  of  swamps  contained  an  unknown 
principle  which  could  not  be  recognized  by  the  usual  methods  of  examination. 

Many  physicians  denied  absolutely  the  existence  of  a  swamp  miasm,  be- 
cause if  it  were  present  it  ought  to  act  in  a  specific  manner  and  should  con- 
stantly produce  one  and  the  same  disease,  whereas  the  maladies  which  arise 
in  various  marsh  regions  in  reality  differ  from  one  another — an  objection 
which  was  not,  however,  considered  tenable  by  others,  because  variations  in  the 
manifestations  of  the  disease  might  be  brought  about  by  varying  climatic  con- 
ditions, by  different  properties  of  the  soil,  such  as  a  predominant  amount  of 
organic  or  vegetable  material  in  the  same,  iron  sulphate  or  magnesium 
sulphate,  salt  water  or  fresh  water  and,  finally,  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  swamps  which  may  vary  considerably.  In  other  respects 
these  affections  always  betrayed  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  in  so  far  as 
they  nearly  always  presented  an  intermittent  type  and  implicated  the  same 
organs. 

A  uniform  cause  for  the  intermittent  swamp  fevers  was  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  all  curable  by  the  same  remedy,  cinchona  bark.  Upon  the 
introduction  of  cinchona  bark  into  Europe  its  effects  were  everywhere  studied, 
all  opinions  were  unanimous  that  the  bark  removed  the  cause  of  the  fever. 
The  cause  was  quite  generally  considered  to  be  a  "  fermentum  febrile  "  or  a 
"  miasma  epidemicum,'^  and  discussions  arose  as  to  whether  the  latter  was 
located  in  the  fluid  or  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  or  in  both.  But  most 
generally  acknowledged  was  the  view  which  was  first  promulgated  by  Mundius, 
subsequently  by  Borellus,  Morton,  Cole,  Swieten,  and  others,  that  the  ferment 
had  its  seat  in  the  nervous  system,  the  irritation  of  which  caused  the  attacks 
of  fever. 

When,  by  the  discovery  of  the  vegetable  nature  of  yeast  and  of  the  fungus 
of  the  muscardins  of  the  silk  worms,  and  also  by  the  investigations  of  Pasteur 
regarding  the  specific  generators  of  the  various  fermentations,  of  the  putre- 
faction and  of  the  diseases  of  wines,  the  idea  of  the  contagium  animatum 
had  been  resurrected,  the  study  of  the  malarial  diseases  regarding  their 
eventual  parasitic  character  was  also  taken  up.  The  first  to  undertake  investi- 
gations from  this  point  of  view  was  Mitchell.  In  an  article  published  in  1849, 
he  ascribed  the  origin  of  malarial  and  of  epidemic  fevers  in  general  to  a 
cryptogenetic  cause.  He  was  followed  by  Barnes  and  Gigot,  Eklund,  Lemaire, 
the  discoverer  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  carbolic  acid,  Massy,  Wiener, 
Baxa,  Holden,  and,  above  all,  Salisbury,  whose  investigations  created  the 
greatest  sensation  in  the  entire  medical  world.  He  found  numbers  of  oblong, 
nucleated  cells  in  the  sputum  of  patients  suffering  from  intermittent  and  re- 
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Diittent  fevers.  These  same  cells  he  discovered  also  upon  the  evaporations  of 
the  soil  of  malarial  regions,  precipitated,  according  to  the  method  of  Lemaire, 
upon  panes  of  glass,  along  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  spores, 
according  to  his  opinion,  belonging  to  a  species  of  algaa  growing  in  the  swamps 
— palmella — entered  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  the  ascending  air  current 
and  were  then  introduced  into  the  respiratory  and  digestive  apparatus  of  man. 
To  prove  the  correctness  of  this  view  that  palmelte  were  the  generators  of 
malaria,  he  performed  an  apparently  demonstrative  experiment.  He  placed 
the  earth  of  a  malarial  soil  which  was  abundantly  permeated  with  palmellae 
into  several  boxes,  removed  the  latter  into  an  elevated  region  which  was  entirely 
free  from  malaria  and  placed  them  upon  the  window-sill  of  a  bedroom  occupied 
by  two  young  men,  situated  in  the  second  story  of  a  house.  The  windows,  in 
keeping  with  his  orders,  were  to  remain  open  continually,  day  and  night.  Six 
days  later  both  occupants  of  the  room  complained  of  malaise,  and  twelve  days 
later  one  of  them,  and  fourteen  days  later  the  other,  had  a  typical  attack  of 
fever.  The  latter  assumed  the  type  of  a  tertian  fever  and  was  cured  by 
quinin.  Four  members  of  the  family  who  slept  in  the  lower  story  of  the  house 
were  not  attacked.  A  similar  experiment  which  was  performed  in  the  same 
manner  in  a  neighboring  building,  in  a  room  occupied  by  a  man  and  two 
boys,  led  to  the  same  result,  in  that  both  boys  became  affected  by  intermittent 
fever,  one  after  ten  days,  the  other  after  thirteen  days. 

The  statements  of  Salisbury  very  soon  found  numerous  confirmations. 
Von  der  Corput  reported  that  he  was  attacked  by  malaria  when  he  had  cul- 
tivated algae  and  other  swamp  plants  in  his  bedroom.  Hannon  made  similar 
reports.  Balestra  found  a  species  of  algae  which  multiplied  especially  rapidly, 
and  the  spores  of  which  could  be  demonstrated  in  the  atmosphere.  Selmi 
arrived  at  the  same  results  after  the  examination  of  the  fogs  that  arise  from 
the  marshes  of  Mantua.  Schurtz  reported  that  in  Zwickau,  where  the  disease 
is  extremely  rare,  an  individual  who  raised  oscillariae  in  his  bedroom  was 
attacked  by  malaria;  Schurtz  believed  that  these  plants  are  in  a  genetic 
relation  to  palmella.  Bartlet  found  the  palmellaa  to  be  enormously  dis- 
tributed in  a  malarial  region  of  the  Mississippi.  The  regions  of  propagation 
of  this  algae  and  of  malaria  were  completely  congruent.  It  is  quite  conceivable, 
therefore,  that  the  theory  of  Salisbury  of  the  malaria  palmella  found  many 
adherents.  However,  the  confidence  in  the  works  of  Salisbury  was  severely 
shaken  when  many  of  his  findings  of  spores  of  algse  turned  out  to  be,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  experts,  simple  contaminations  of  his  preparations;  and  his 
theory  came  to  an  end  when  Wood  and  Ley  dig  swallowed  thousands  of  pal- 
mells  without  becoming  affected  by  malaria. 

The  statements  of  Magnin,  who  assumed  a  species  of  oscillaria  to  be  the 
cause  of  malaria^  were  as  little  credited  as  those  of  Lanzi  who  meant  to  trace 
the  formation  of  the  malaria  poison  to  a  peculiar  filling  of  algae  with  black 
granules  which  might  be  identical  with  the  globular  bacilli  of  Cohn  or  with 
the  bacteridium  bmnneum  of  Schroetter,  which  represented  the  proper  in- 
fectious principle.  In  this  work  we  already  recognize  the  influence  of  the 
beginning  bacteriological  era;  however,  it  was  but  little  noted  at  that  time. 
But  general  attention  was  aroused  by  the  experiments  which  Klebs,  one  of 

the  pioneers  in  the  realm  of  bacteriology,  jointly  with  Tommasi-Crudeli,  tried 
14 
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in  the  Pontine  Marshes  and  in  the  Roman  Campagna.  These  inyestigators 
found  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  in  the  air,  of  these  malarial  regions,  spore-eoD- 
taining  bacilli,  the  culture  of  which  they  accomplished  successfully.  With 
these  cultures,  then,  in  their  opinion,  they  were  able  to  produce,  typical  inter- 
mittent fevers  in  rabbits,  which,  frequently,  as  do  the  pernicious  forms  in 
man,  caused  rapid  death  of  the  animals.  Marked  swellings  of  the  spleen  and 
melanemia  apparently  proved  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner  the  identity  of 
these  animal  affections  with  the  malaria  of  man.  Numerous  investigators, 
especially  among  the  Italians,  set  about  to  examine  the  highly  interesting 
statements  of  Klebs  and  Tommasi-Crudeli.  And,  indeed,  Ceci  found  the 
"  bacillus  malariae "  in  the  blood  of  rabbits  into  which  he  had  injected  swamp 
water ;  Marchiaf ava,  Perroncito  and  Ferraresi  found  the  bacillus  in  the  blood 
of  individuals  suffering  from  malaria ;  Marchiafava,  Ferraresi  and  Sciammana 
even  obtained  it  from  the  blood  directly  aspirated  from  the  spleen  of  such 
patients;  in  fact,  Marchiafava  and  Ferraresi  found  numerous  bacilli  in  the 
blood  during  the  chill  at  the  onset  of  the  attack;  but  they  noted  that  during 
tlxe  acme  of  the  attack,  the  bacilli  disappeared  and  only  its  spores  circulated  in 
the  blood.  Cuboni,  finally,  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  bacillus  from  the 
aspirated  splenic  blood  of  living  individuals  and  from  sections  of  the  spleen 
of  persons  who  had  died  of  pernicious  malaria,  whereas  his  results  were 
negative  when  experimenting  with  spleen  sections  of  individuals  who  suc- 
cumbed to  other  affections. 

Thus,  it  appeared  that  the  "  malaria  bacillus  "  was  positively  demonstrated 
scientifically. 

Schiavuzzi,  in  1889,  confirmed  the  statements  of  Klebs  and  Tommasi- 
Crudeli.  He  cultivated,  from  the  air  over  the  marshes  near  Pola,  in  Istria, 
a  bacillus  with  the  cultures  of  which  he  claimed  to  have  produced  intermittent 
fever  in  rabbits. 

In  spite  of  their  apparent  absolute  demonstrative  power,  however,  all  these 
investigations  were  received  with  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  on  the  part  of  the 
physicians.  The  bacillus  malariaB  was  possessed  of  nothing  whatsoever  specific 
that  distinguished  it  from  other  ordinary  saprophytic  bacilli,  and  the  "  typical 
intermittens  affections "  of  rabbits  were  not  acknowledged  as  such  by  an 
objective  criticism.  It  was  the  merit  of  Golgi,  by  experiments  of  his  own 
with  the  bacillus  cultivated  by  Schiavuzzi,  to  have  exhibited  in  a  strictly 
critical  manner,  the  numerous  objections  which  could  be  raised  against  the 
malaria  bacillus.  The  result  of  his  criticism  was  that  the  malaria  bacillus 
of  Klebs,  Toniniasi-Crudeli  and  Schiavuzzi  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  origin  of  malaria.  The  episode  of  the  "  malaria  bacillus  "  in  the  etiology 
of  malaria  is  an  interesting  demonstration  of  how  a  preconceived  idea,  even 
in  science,  may  so  dominate  investigators  that  they  lose  all  self-criticism  and 
blindly  construe  everything  they  observe  in  a  sense  exclusively  favoring  their 
views. 

Even  long  before  the  malaria  bacillus  had  been  finally  disposed  of  by 
Golgi,  the  last  phase  in  the  investigation  of  the  etiology  of  malaria  had  begun. 
The  fervently  wished-for  solution  of  the  problem  was  furnished  by  the  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  blood  of  malaria  patients.  The  French  military 
surgeon,  A.  Lavcran,  who  was  stationed  in  Algiers,  was  intent  upon  knowing 
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how  the  characteristic  Wood  pigment  arose  in  the  blood  of  malaria  patients. 
To  accomplish  this,  he  began  to  examine  the  blood  of  such  patients  microscop- 
ically. During  these  examinations  he  determined  that  the  blood  contained 
leukocytes  carrying  melanin,  but,  besides,  some  peculiar  spheric,  hyaline,  non- 
nucleated,  usually  pigmented,  bodies,  and  extremely  conspicuous  character- 
istic structures  of  crescent  shape.  When  he,  on  November  6,  1880,  observed 
the  above  named  pigmented  formations  under  the  microscope,  he  observed 
at  the  border  of  several  of  these  elements,  movable  threads  of  flagella,  the 
extremely  lively  and  varied  movements  of  which  caused  him  at  once  to  be 
certain  that  these  structures  were  of  an  animated  nature. 

In  the  same  manner  did  Obermeier,  in  1868,  discover  the  delicate  spiro- 
chete in  the  blood  of  relapsing  fever  patients.  In  this  case  it  was  also  due  to 
the  striking  movements  of  the  parasitic  elements  which  caused  a  rotary 
motion  of  the  blood  corpuscles  that  their  discovery  was  accomplished. 

Naturally,  it  occurred  at  once  to  Laveran  that  these  parasitic  elements 
were  bound  to  be  the  cause  of  melanemia  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  attacks 
of  malaria.  He  went  to  work  at  once  to  pursue  his  discovery  in  the  abundant 
clinical  material  at  his  disposal.  He  found  the  remarkable  flagella  in  92 
among  432  malaria  patients  examined;  in  389  he  determined  spheric  bodies 
consisting  of  a  hyaline  colorless  substance  of  varying  size,  of  1  /^  in  diam- 
eter to  the  size  of  a  blood  corpuscle.  They  were  either  free  in  the  blood 
or  adherent,  "accol6/'  to  blood  corpuscles.  He  found  three  or  four  such 
structures  upon  some  blood  corpuscles.  These  elements  possessed  distinct 
ameboid  movements.  The  smallest  were  entirely  free  from  pigment  or  con- 
tained oyly  one  or  two  pigment  granules,  whereas  the  largest  enclosed  larger 
quantities  of  the  same  which  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or 
irregularly. 

The  smallest  non-pigmented  corpuscles  he  considered  to  be  the  "  forme 
primitive,  embryonnaire  des  parasites  du  paludisme/'  They  derived  their 
nutrition,  according  to  his  opinion,  from  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  as  these 
became  more  pale  with  the  growth  of  the  parasites  and  finally  disappeared 
entirely,  whereas  the  pigment  in  the  former  became  more  abundant.  From  the 
spheric  bodies  of  moderate  size  he  noted,  best  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  after 
the  blood  had  been  drawn,  the  flagella,  which  were  21  to  28  /*  long  and  which 
frequently  showed  a  slight  swelling,  to  pass  out  in  numbers  of  one  to  four. 
During  this  phase  of  the  structure  it  appeared  as  if  he  were  dealing  with 
parasites  with  pseudopodia.  However,  the  fact  that  these  structures  became 
detached  and  independently  moved  with  great  rapidity  between  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  follow  them  with  the  microscope, 
caused  him,  apart  from  the  varying  number  of  the  structures,  to  discard  such 
an  idea.  "  II  est  6vident,'^  says  Laveran,  "  que  chaque  flagellum  vit  k  ce 
moment  d'une  vie  ind^pendante.^'  He  considers  the  flagella  to  be  the  especial, 
and  at  that,  the  most  characteristic  form  of  the  parasites.  "  Les  flagellas, 
quoique  assez  rares  dans  le  sang  p^riph^rique  n'en  demeurent  pas  moins  les 
^l^ments  les  plus  charact^ristiques  et  par  suite  les  plus  importants  parmi 
ces  differentes  formes  que  prennent  les  parasites  du  paludisme." 

He  also  considers  the  cylindrical,  crescent-shaped  structures  which  are 
slightly  pointed  toward  the  ends  and  which  carry  pigment  in  the  centre  to  be 
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very  characteristic  "  mais  il  le  sont  surtout,  parceque  leure  rapports  avec  les 
flagellas  ne  semblent  pas  douteux.*'  When  observing  these  crescents  he  noted 
under  the  microscope  that  they  became  transformed  into  ovals,  finally  passing 
into  rounded,  motionless,  pigmented  bodies  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
"  forme  cadaverique "  of  the  crescents.  He  often  noted  the  horns  of  the 
crescent  connected  by  a  fine  line  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  was  due  to 
an  almost  complete  corpuscle  and  which  sugg^ted  the  thought  to  him  that  he 
was  dealing  with  blood  corpuscles  which  were  attacked  by  the  **  h^matozoaires 
du  paludisme/'  Laveran  found  but  rarely,  thus  in  a  case  of  quartan  fever, 
spheric  elements  which  were  distinctly  segmented  and  in  which  the  pigment 
was  accumulated  in  the  centre.  He  ascribed  but  slight  significance  to  these 
structures,  the  fundamental  importance  of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  only 
recognized  by  Golgi.  Finally,  he  also  found  irregular,  immotile,  hyaline,  pig- 
mented structures  which  he  took  to  be  cadaveric  forms  of  the  parasites, 
through  the  incorporation  of  which  the  leukocytes  became  charged  with 
melanin. 

He  found  the  above-described  parasites  432  times  in  the  examination  of 
480  malaria  patients.  The  majority  of  the  negative  examinations  occurred 
during  the  first  time  of  his  investigations  when  he  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  observations  were  to  be  under- 
taken, and  they  concerned  patients  who  were  treated  by  quinin. 

The  observations  of  Laveran  were  soon  afterwards  fully  confirmed  by 
Richard.  The  very  motile  flagella,  in  his  opinion,  were  also  absolutely  demon- 
strative of  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  structures  found  by  Laveran.  Neverthe- 
less, they  were  not  at  once  acknowledged  by  the  investigators  of  malaria.  The 
Italian  authors,  Marchiafava  and  Celli,  even  in  1884  did  not  consider  the 
structures  found  by  Laveran  to  be  an}i;hing  else  but  degenerated  blood  corpus- 
cles, and  the  flagella  to  be  products  of  decay.  On  the  other  hand,  they  now 
found  in  their  blood  examinations  of  malaria  patients,  which  they  made  in 
Rome,  small  non-pigmented,  micrococcus-like  formations  which  were  often 
situated  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  which  became  particularly  prominent 
in  dry  preparations  stained  with  methylene  blue.  In  these  corpuscles  they 
observed  distinct  ameboid  movements  and,  therefore,  declared  them  to  be  the 
true  parasites  of  malaria.  They  designated  them  by  the  name  plasmodium  or 
hemoplasmodium  malariae.  Their  claim  to  have  found  the  true  generators  of 
the  disease  has  been  most  decidedly,  and  unquestionably  justly,  refuted  by 
Laveran,  for  he  had  already  described  these  small  structures.  But,  neverthe- 
less, the  observations  of  Marchiafava  and  Celli  were  not  without  significance, 
for  progress  in  the  recognition  of  the  parasitology  of  malarial  diseases,  for 
they  formed  the  starting  point  of  a  discovery  of  an  especially  important  group 
of  the  same. 

Many  objections  were  raised  against  the  view  that  the  structures  found 
in  the  blood  corpuscles  were  parasites  at  all.  The  investigations  of  Mosso 
regarding  the  changes  which  the  blood  of  dogs,  introduced  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  chickens,  undergoes  in  the  latter,  have  played  a  special  rdle  in  this 
question.  This  blood  was  said  to  present  pictures  fully  identical  to  the  blood 
of  malaria  j)atients.  The  erroneousness  of  this  view  was  proven  by  numerous 
investigators  by  a  great  number  of  facts.     Nevertheless,  the  very  remote 
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resemblance  of  pathologically  altered  blood  corpuscles  to  malarial  parasites  has 
created  much  confusion  in  a  great  many  minds  up  to  the  most  recent  times. 

The  most  important,  fundamental  advance  in  the  recognition  of  malaria 
was  due  to  the  excellent  investigations  of  Golgi.  The  latter  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  in  a  position  to  examine  a  large  number  of  cases  of  pure 
quartan  fever  in  Pavia.  Owing  to  continuous,  careful  observations  of  the 
parasites  during  the  entire  course  of  the  fever,  he  recognized  that  there 
existed  a  very  distinct  relation  between  the  parasite  and  the  type  of  the  fever, 
that  the  intermission,  which  was  so  very  problematical  until  then,  was  due 
to  the  developmental  cycle  of  the  parasite,  that  the  onset  of  each  attack  of 
fever  corresponds  to  the  maturing  of  a  new  generation  of  parasites.  He  dis- 
covered that  the  development  of  the  parasites  takes  place  in  that  at  first  small 
non-pigmented  plasmodia  enter  the  blood  corpuscles,  that  they  grow  within 
the  latter,  absorbing  the  hemoglobin  and  transforming  it  into  melanin,  that 
the  adult,  pigmented  parasites  after  three  days  assume  a  neat  rosette  or 
daisy-form  in  which  the  pigment  is  accumulated  in  the  centre  and,  finally,  dis- 
int^rates  into  six  to  ten  segments  which  now  as  young  parasites  again  enter 
new  blood  corpuscles  and  again  begin  the  same  cycle  of  development  lasting 
three  days. 

In  the  following  year,  Golgi  began  investigating  tertian  fever.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  also  discovering  an  analogous  cycle  of  development  of  the  parasites 
which  corresponds  to  the  course  of  the  fever.  Only  the  parasites  appeared  to 
be  slightly  different  from  those  in  the  quartan  fevers,  both  as  to  size  and 
especially  as  to  the  formation  of  the  dividing  structures.  The  number  of 
segments  produced  by  an  adult  tertian  parasite  was  larger,  it  amounted  to 
about  18  to  20  and  the  spheres  resulting  from  the  division  were  not  arranged 
80  neatly  and  regularly  around  the  centre  as  in  the  quartan  forms,  but  they 
formed  rather  irregular  clusters. 

Oolgi  concluded  from  these  observations  that  the  various  types  of  fever 
were  due  to  various  species  and  varieties  of  parasites. 

He  succeeded  in  a  number  of  cases  of  the  quotidian  type  of  fever  in  deter- 
mining that  they  were  caused  either  by  three  generations  of  the  quartan  para- 
site, or  by  two  generations  of  the  tertian  parasite. 

Golgi  in  his  quartan  or  tertian  fever  never  found  the  crescents  which  were 
described  by  Laveran.  Necessarily,  therefore,  they  belonged  to  the  develop- 
mental cycle  of  another  species  which  was  as  yet  not  recognized. 

The  parasitic  findings  of  Laveran,  Marchiafava,  Celli  and  Golgi  were 
confirmed  during  the  following  years,  by  numerous  investigators  in  other 
countries,  thus  by  Councilman,  Osier,  Sacharoff,  Dock,  Souli6,  Plehn,  von 
Jaksch,  Mannaberg,  Bosin,  and  others,  so  that  the  parasitic  nature  of  malarial 
fevers  could  be  considered  as  generally  acknowledged.  However,  the  state- 
ments of  Golgi  regarding  the  various  species  of  parasites  and  their  typical 
development  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  fever,  met  with  a  great  deal  of 
contradiction.  Laveran  recognized  only  one  parasite,  the  cycle  of  development 
of  which  included  all  forms.  The  numerous  Italian  investigators  who  were 
very  solicitous  regarding  the  study  of  malaria  in  their  own  country,  whic^j  is 
io  severely  visited  by  the  disease,  were  almost  of  one  accord,  that  the  quartan 
and  tertian  fevers  were  due  to  a  separate  well-characterized  parasite,  but  they 
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were  of  a  very  diflferent  opinion  regarding  a  great  number  of  fevers  which, 
owing  to  their  peculiar  epidemiological  conduct,  were  comprised  under  the 
name  of  estivo-autumnal  fevers,  and  in  which  these  investigators  had  ob- 
served the  small  non-pigmented  ameboid  forms  which  they  designated  by  the 
name  of  plasmodium. 

This  group  of  fevers  was  clinically  distinguished  from  the  others  in  that 
the  fever  type  in  them  was  not  as  regular  as  in  the  quartan  and  tertian  types, 
that  a  tertian  as  well  as  a  quotidian  type  occurred  with  brief  apyrexia  and 
with  an  inclination  to  subcontinuous  or  continuous,  more  or  less  irregular, 
fever,  and  that  they  very  often  assumed  a  pernicious  character.  All  observers 
have  determined,  in  individuals  suffering  from  these  fevers,  besides  the  small 
plasmodisB,  also  the  crescent  forms.  Marchiafava  and  Bignami  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  irregularity  of  the  fever  in  this  group  was  only  an  apparent 
one,  and  that  it  rather  contained  two  fundamental  types,  the  tertian  type  and 
the  quotidian  type,  to  which  two  varieties  of  parasites  corresponded  with  a 
cycle  of  development  of  one,  perhaps  of  two,  days,  that,  therefore,  they  were 
in  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  Golgi. 

According  to  their  theory,  the  quotidian  parasite  is  a  small  non-pigmented 
ameba  which  grows  but  little  and  contains  no,  or  only  very  little,  pigments 
Sporulation  takes  place  even  while  the  parasite  is  present  in  the  blood  corpus- 
cles ;  however,  not  in  the  peripheral  blood  but  in  the  internal  organs  and  for 
this  reason  only  very  rarely  were  divided  forms  found  at  the  beginning  of  the 
attack.  The  parasite  alters  the  blood  corpuscles  in  a  peculiar  manner.  They 
are  decreased  in  size,  shrunken  and  of  a  dark  color,  resembling  brass,  for 
which  reason  they  are  designated  as  "  brass-colored  blood  corpuscles/' 

In  the  tertian  type  of  estivo-autumnal  fever  the  parasite  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  quotidian  type,  but  its  development  takes  place  within  three  days.  At 
the  acme  of  the  fever  the  smallest  ring-like  or  disk-like  ameba  are  found, 
without  pigment.  These  show,  toward  the  end  of  the  attack,  which  lasts 
twenty-four  to  forty  hours,  a  little  pigment.  They  grow  slowly  during  the 
period  of  apyrexia  until  they  have  attained  one-fourth  or  one-half  the  size 
of  blood  corpuscles.  With  the  onset  of  an  increase  in  the  fever,  which  usually 
takes  place  without  chill,  the  parasites  disappear  to  sporulate  in  the  internal 
organs.  They  may  then  even  be  entirely  absent  in  the  peripheral  blood.  Only 
rarely  and  in  very  severe  cases  are  sporulating  parasites  found  also  in  the 
peripheral  blood,  the  pigment  of  which  has  collected  in  the  centre  or  slightly 
excentrically. 

Crescent  forms  occur  in  both  types  of  fever;  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
remarkable  resistance  to  quinin  and  are  probably  the  cause  of  the  relapses. 

Bastanielli  and  Bignami  have  investigated  the  development  of  the  cres- 
cents and  ameba.  By  puncture,  from  the  spleen  they  obtained  small,  oval  or 
spindle-shaped  particles  enclosed  in  blood  corpuscles,  which  they  obser^'ed 
developing  into  large  crescents  or  round  bodies.  They  believed,  as  they  had 
never  noted  sporulation  of  the  crescents,  that  they  represented  sterile  forms 
of  this  fever  group. 

Oanalis  conducted  xery  careful  observations  of  the  parasites  of  estivo- 
autumnal  fevers.  By  reason  of  his  investigations  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  not  the  result  of  true  forms  of  parasites  but  only  due  to  a 
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single  one  which  he  called  "a  variety  of  the  semilunar  forms/*  According 
to  his  researches^  which  he  carried  on  in  forty  patients  in  Rome,  the  parasite, 
which  in  its  youngest  form  manifested  itself  as  very  small  (one-sixth  the 
size  of  a  blood  corpuscle),  non-pigmented,  round  ameba,  has  a  very  rapid 
course  of  development  in  fresh  cases  during  the  iSrst  attacks,  whereas,  later 
on,  it  is  always  slow  in  developing  and  corresponds  to  the  phase  of  the  char- 
acteristic crescents.  The  terminal  phase  in  both  types  is  the  sporulation  form. 
The  first  phase  of  the  rapid  cycle  of  development  runs  its  course  exactly  as 
we  have  seen  above.  The  sporulation  forms  are  similar  to  those  of  tertian 
fevers,  but  poor  in  pigment,  the  number  of  spores  amounts  to  6  to  10. 

In  the  second  cycle,  that  of  the  crescents,  Canalis  distinguishes  four 
phases.  The  first  phase  is  equal  to  that  of  the  first  phase  of  the  first  cycle, 
therefore  that  of  sporulation.  Then,  however,  the  parasite  assumes  an  elon- 
gated oval  form,  whereas  the  pigment  accumulates  in  the  centre  and  then 
commences  to  curve  and  thus  it  forms  a  crescent.  After  the  blood  corpuscle 
has  been  destroyed,  the  parasite  is  liberated.  The  crescents  are  followed  in 
the  blood  by  the  oval  and  round  bodies  which  result  from  the  crescents,  or 
again  may  develop  directly. 

The  round  bodies  segment  and  sporulate.  The  sporulation  forms  contain 
8  to  10  oval  bodies  which  are  arranged  around  a  small  speck  of  pigment  or 
wreath.  As  a  product  of  sporulation,  free  round  corpuscles  are  noted,  being 
deposited  around  small  masses  of  pigment  and,  simultaneously  with  the 
renewed  attacks  of  fever,  again  the  small  ameboid  initial  forms.  In  the  second 
cycle,  Canalis  also  found  the  flagella  of  Laveran,  which  are  said  to  appear 
after  the  crescents  simultaneously  with  the  round  structures. 

Several  generations  of  parasites  are  usually  found  at  the  same  time  in  the 
blood  in  both  cycles. 

Regarding  the  dui^tion  of  the  second,  slow,  cycle,  it  varies  in  different 
cases,  according  to  Canalis.  The  ameboid  forms  require  no  less  than  three 
to  four  days  to  pass  into  crescents.  After  the  latter  have  appeared,  round 
structures  may  occur  even  on  the  following  day.  These,  however,  may  persist 
for  a  varying  period  of  time  before  they  commence  to  sporulate. 

Antolisei  and  Angelini  arrived  at  results  which  were  similar  to  those  of 
Canalis;  they  also  believed  that  only  a  single  variety,  which  they  named 
hematozoon  falciforme,  produced  these  fevers,  and  claimed  for  the  same  a 
double  cycle  of  development,  a  rapid  one  in  which  the  crescent  did  not  occur 
until  after  several  preceding  attacks,  and  a  slow  one  in  which  the  latter 
developed  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  irregular  fevers  with  long  intervals  now  became  subject  to  a  special 
critical  examination.  According  to  Golgi,  they  were  said  to  be  produced  by 
the  parasites  of  the  crescent  form,  whereas,  according  to  Bignami,  they  did 
not  form  a  separate  fever  group  but  should  be  considered  only  as  relapses  of 
different  forms  of  fever,  especially,  of  the  estivo-auturanal  form. 

The  investigators  whef  studied  malarial  diseases  in  other  countries  were 
not  able  to  give  more  minute  information  regarding  the  nature  of  the  crescent 
forms  which  were  frequently  found  there. 

The  capability  of  the  crescents  to  pass  into  sporulation  form?,  contended 
by  Canalis,  did  not  meet  with  general  approval.    Thus,  for  instance,  Pes  was 
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never  able  to  observe  any  spomlation  in  crescents,  although  he  saw  them  dr- 
culate  in  the  blood  for  months.  He  only  observed  that  their  number  decreased 
on  the  approach  of  the  attacks,  or  that  they  even  disappeared  entirely. 
Grassi  and  Feletti  observed  crescents  with  two  nuclei,  also  with  constrictions, 
so  that  they  regarded  these  structures  as  preliminary  stages  of  development. 
Similar  observations  were  made  by  Manneberg  who  was  able  even  to  note  the 
total  spomlation.  Ziemann  also  found  a  transverse  spomlation  of  the  cres- 
cents but  he  was  doubtful  whether  in  these  cases  it  was  a  question  of  propaga- 
tion. Janczo  also  left  this  question  undecided.  All  of  these  observations  do  not 
conform  to  those  of  Canalis.  Only  one  observer,  Lewkowicz,  has  seen  analo- 
gous conditions.  He  writes :  "  I  have  observed  the  transition  of  an  encysted 
oval- form  of  a  row  of  crescents  into  spheres  with  subsequent  excapsulation  and 
spomlation  directly  under  the  microscope  in  the  thermostat  in  two  specimens. 
I  also  obtained  by  puncture,  from  the  spleen,  spomlation  bodies  of  the  cres- 
cents, many  of  which  contained  thirty  spores.'* 

Nevertheless,  the  capability  of  the  crescents  to  multiply  by  segmentation 
has  not  been  acknowledged.  Xot  until  recent  times,  after  the  solution  of  the 
malaria  problem  had  been  successfully  accomplished  to  its  fullest  extent,  has 
this  mode  of  propagation  been  observed  by  G.  Maurer  as  being  actually 
present.  He  enunciates  the  view  that  the  crescents,  apart  from  their  great 
importance,  as  we  shall  see,  for  the  future  existence  of  their  kind  outside  of  the 
human  body,  possess  another  property,  namely  that  of  permanent  forms,  i.  e., 
forms  which  the  parasite  assumes  to  escape  certain  deleterious  effects  and 
which  it  retains  up  to  a  period  in  which  an  opportunity  for  further  develop- 
ment by  sporulation  becomes  more  favorable.  Maurer  writes :  **  How  Jong 
the  crescent  is  able  to  live  as  such  in  the  blood,  whether  it  is  bound  to  perish 
after  a  certain  period  of  time  unless  it  has  spomlated  previously,  or  whether 
all  crescents  make  this  attempt  before  the  end  of  their  life,  this  and  other 
questions  are  still  unanswered."  The  pathogenic  segmentation  of  the  crescents 
would  furnish  a  fully  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  relapses  and  especially 
those  arising  after  long  intervals. 

Before  describing  the  further  development  of  the  malarial  parasites,  it 
appears  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  more  thoroughly:  How  does  malaria 
act  in  its  main  area  of  distribution  in  the  tropics?  Is  tropical  malaria  dif- 
ferent from  that  variety  which  occurs  in  the  temperate  zones?  Are  they  both 
due  to  the  same  parasite? 

F.  Plehn  who,  during  a  journey  to  India,  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
tropical  malaria  was  not  able  to  find  differences  in  the  blood  parasite  observed 
by  himself  and  by  others,  neither  in  the  morphologic  nor  in  their  staining 
properties  from  the  malarial  parasites  which  were  obseryed  in  Germany, 
Italy  nor  in  tropical  regions ;  he  was,  however,  not  able  to  determine  the  type 
of  the  fever  from  the  blood  examination. 

E.  (Jrawitz  found  in  the  blood  of  the  members  of  the  East  African  military 
garrison,  among  the  soldiers  that  suffered  from  irregular  fevers,  ameba  and 
crescents. 

Bein  observed  ameba  and  crescents  in  a  man  from  Brazil,  who  suffered 
from  quotidian  fever. 

Dock  favored  the  identity  of  tropical  and  domestic  malaria. 
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Thayer  and  Hewetson  in  an  excellent  article  reported  616  cases  of  malaria 
in  Baltimore;  they  were  able  to  determine  the  exact  variety  of  the  parasite 
in  542  cases.  They  only  found  three  varieties,  the  tertian,  quartan,  and 
estivo-autumnal  parasites^  the  cycle  of  development  of  the  latter  being  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.    They  found : 

The  tertian  parasite:     single  infection 150  times 

double      "         188  " 

The  quartan  parasite :  single  infection 2  " 

double      "         0  " 

triple       "         3  " 

The  estivo-autumnal  parasite:  single  infection 188 

conjointly  with  tertian  parasites 11 


In  the  cases  in  which  the  estivo-autumnal  parasite  was  found,  the  fever 
was  sometimes  continuous,  as  diflferent  series  of  parasites  were  present  in  the 
blood  or  because  segmentation  occurred  continuously. 

Van  der  Scheer,  who  studied  malaria  in  Java,  by  reason  of  these  studies, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  at  least  two  species  could  be  assumed,  one 
a  large  variety  which  produces  the  tertian  and  quartan  fevers  with  their 
varieties,  and  a  small  one,  which  causes  the  malignant  quotidian,  tertian, 
remittent  and  pernicious  fevers. 

F.  Plehn,  who  primarily  was  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the  temperate 
and  tropical  fevers,  changed  his  views,  after  having  an  opportunity  of  gather- 
ing observations  in  Kamerun  regarding  black-water  fever.  He  found  in  the 
blood  of  patients,  a  very  small  ameba,  staining  with  great  difficulty,  which 
was  different  from  all  other  malaria  parasites  known  up  to  that  time,  which 
formed  no  pigment  but,  nevertheless,  was  able  to  dissolve  hemoglobin  in  the 
blood  serum.  This  parasite  also  differed  from  all  others  in  that  it  was  not 
influenced  by  quinin. 

Ziemann,  who  also  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  malaria  in  Kamerun, 
besides  this,  however,  in  patients  from  Mossamedes,  Portuguese  Angola, 
Mohammerah  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  Trinidad  and  from  Lehe,  arrived  at 
the  opinion  that  there  were  two  varieties  of  parasites,  a  large  variety  which 
gave  rise  to  domestic  tertian  fever,  and  a  small,  usually  ring-form,  which 
caused  tropical  fever.  In  the  small  parasite  of  tropical  fever,  he  considered  a 
two-fold  development  possible.  Either  the  parasites  sporulated  or  they  were 
changed  into  large  endoglobular  forms  with  actively  motile  pigment,  to 
spheres,  flagella  or  crescents.  He  particularly  emphasizes  that  malaria  which 
is  due  to  the  small  ring-formed  parasites  might  appear  with  a  genuine 
quartan  tvpe. 

Marchoux  found  parasites  in  Senegal,  which  appeared  to  be  identical  with 
the  e«tivo-autumnal  parasites  of  the  Italians  and  which  completed  their 
course  of  development  in  twenty-four  hours,  however,  producing  less  pigment 
than  the  former.  Production  of  pigment  may  be  entirely  absent.  He  recog- 
nizes but  one  parasite,  agreeing  with  Laveran,  and  believes  that  the  parasite 
of  the  quotidian  fevers  in  giving  rise  to  the  tertian  or  quartan  type  depends 

upon  the  resistance  of  the  individual 
15 
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Daubler  did  not  consider  the  question  as  decided  as  to  whether  the  tropical 
parasites  discovered  so  far,  the  East  Indian,  those  from  Kamerun  and  the 
Italian  small  parasites  were  all  identical,  as  they  differed  in  some  details,  but 
he  believed  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  different  species. 

Laveran,  finally,  upon  the  basis  of  geographical  study  of  malaria,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  everywhere  upon  the  entire  earth  the  identical  clinical 
form  of  malaria  appeared,  that  nowhere  did  one  or  the  other  form  exist  ex- 
clusively, that  the  same  polymorphic  parasite  was  found  everywhere. 

In  a  review  of  these  statements,  it  follows  that  unanimity  regarding  the 
different  forms  of  malaria  and  their  parasites  occurring  in  the  most  varied 
countries  by  no  means  existed. 

R.  Koch  in  commencing  his  studies  of  malaria  accordingly  considered  it 
one  of  his  first  duties  to  make  a  comparative  examination  of  patients  in  as 
many  localities  as  possible,  especially  in  tropical  regions,  and  to  obtain  evi- 
dence regarding  the  variety  of  fever  that  was  present  and  the  parasite  giving 
rise  to  it. 

The  result  of  these  thorough  investigations  carried  out  in  Italy,  in  East 
Africa,  in  Batavia  and  in  New  Guinea,  was:  There  are  three  fundamental 
types  of  fever,  the  tertian,  the  quartan,  and  the  tropical  tertian,  the  latter 
designated  by  Koch  briefly  as  "  tropical  fever,"  which  is  identical  with  the 
estivo-autumnal  fever  of  the  Italians.  Three  sharply  defined  characteristic 
varieties  of  parasites  correspond  to  these  three  fever  varieties,  the  large  para- 
site differing  in  the  duration  of  its  cycle  of  development,  so  that  a  tertian  and 
a  quartan  parasite  may  be  recognized  and  the  small  form  appear  as  ringed, 
the  parasite  of  the  tropical  fever,  the  cycle  of  development  being  tertian  and 
the  crescent  shape  alone  being  peculiar  to  this  parasite. 

This  important  decision,  which  simplifies  the  malaria  problem  exceedingly, 
and  which  up  to  that  time  was  in  great  confusion,  was  arrived  at  by  Koch  by 
the  exact  clinical  observation  of  recent  cases  that  were  uninfluenced  by  treat- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and  by  continuous  laborious  blood  examinations  of 
each  individual  case  with  the  aid  of  cover-glass  preparations  in  which  the 
details  of  the  different  parasitic  forms  could  be  discovered  with  much  greater 
ease,  distinctness  and  certainty  than  in  fresh  unstained  blood  preparations, 
on  the  other  hand.  This  determination  of  Koch,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  is 
especially  important  in  reference  to  prophylaxis  and  treatment. 

However,  with  the  discovery  of  the  developmental  cycle  of  the  malaria 
parasite  in  the  blood  of  the  patient  by  Golgi,  and  with  the  demonstration  of 
the  different  kinds  of  parasites,  the  malaria  problem  was  by  no  means  solved 
as  yet. 

A  great  number  of  the  parasite  forms  observed  in  the  different  varieties  of 
fever,  the  large,  free,  round  and  oval  bodies  in  the  tertian  and  quartan  fevers, 
and  the  crescents  in  the  estivo-autumnal  fevers,  did  not  conform  to  Golgi's 
cycle  of  development. 

It  was  etjpeeially  that  form  of  the  malarial  parasite  which  had  been  the 
starting  point  of  all  investigations  and  which  was  regarded  by  Laveran  as 
the  highest  stage  of  development  of  the  parasite — the  flagella  form — with 
which  nothing  could  be  done.  The  flagella  forms  were  occasionally  found 
in  all  varieties  of  malaria,  and  Laveran  founded  his  doctrine  of  the  uniformity 
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of  the  malaria  parasite  upon  this  fact.  The  appearance  of  the  flagella  was 
quite  generally  considered  as  a  phenomenon  of  decay  of  the  parasite^  quite  in 
contrast  to  Laveran. 

However,  further  investigations  have  shown  that  Laveran  was  right  in  his 
estimations  of  the  flagella  forms.  Not  until  the  significance  of  these  remarka- 
ble and  characteristic  forms  was  recognized  did  the  problem  of  the  propaga^ 
tion  of  malaria  find  its  final  solution. 

Three  factors  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  solution,  1st, 
the  recognition  of  the  final  structure  of  the  parasite,  especially  of  the  part 
most  essential  to  its  propagation,  the  nucleus,  2d,  comparative  embryonical 
studies  of  the  malarial  parasites  and  of  the  lower  animal  organisms  closely 
related  to  them,  and  3d,  the  pursuit  of  the  so-called  mosquito  theory,  the  idea 
of  the  transmission  of  the  disease  by  means  of  mosquitoes. 

The  first  ones  who  endeavored  to  obtain  a  knowledge  regarding  the  finer 
structure  of  the  plasmodia,  with  the  aid  of  special  histological  methods,  were 
Celli  and  Guamieri.  They  distinguished  an  easily  stainable  ectoplasm  and  an 
endoplasm  which  stained  but  weakly  or  not  at  all.  Sometimes  they  observed 
in  the  pigmented  forms  in  the  endoplasm  a  sharply  defined  body  which  con- 
tained two  intensely  stained  bodies.  They  were  inclined  to  consider  these 
bodies  as  genuine  nuclei. 

Feletti  and  Orassi,  then,  by  means  of  special  methods,  determined  the 
presence  of  a  vesicular  nucleus,  which  was  supplied  with  a  nucleolus,  in  all 
forms  of  the  parasites. 

They  observed,  in  the  growth  and  in  the  segmentation,  an  enlargement  of 
the  nucleolus  and  then  a  division  of  the  same  into  small  nucleoli,  each  of 
which  was  said  to  be  surrounded  by  some  nuclear  fluid  and  by  an  extremely 
delicate  membrane.  Each  nucleus  was  said  later  to  become  surrounded  with 
some  protoplasm.  The  pigment  and  probably  the  peripheral  part  of  the 
plasma  were  reported  to  accumulate  in  the  residual  sphere  remaining  after 
segmentation  had  taken  place.  They  called  these  new-formed  bodies  gymno- 
spores. 

Mannaberg  arrived  at  similar  results  with  the  application  of  a  new  method 
of  fixation  and  tinction  (fixation  with  picrin-acetic  acid  and  staining  with 
hemotoxylin). 

He  distinguished  the  cytoplasm  from  the  vesicular  nucleus  with  nucleolus. 
In  the  cytoplasm  he  recognized  two  zones,  one  rich  in  pigment,  external  one, 
which  stained  well  and  which  he  called  ectoplasm,  and  an  internal  one,  poor 
in  pigment,  staining  weakly — ^the  endoplasm  which  surrounds  the  nucleus  that 
is  always  situated  externally  to  the  plasma.  According  to  his  observations, 
the  nucleolus  increases  in  size,  then  diminishes  in  its  staining  properties  and 
now  shows  in  its  interior  deep-dark,  punctiform  deposits.  Subsequently  a 
vacuole  occurs  in  the  nucleolus,  the  latter  becomes  faveolate  and  then  disap- 
pears. The  nucleus  then  becomes  rich  in  chromatin  which,  as  Mannaberg  be- 
lieved, flowed  in  from  the  cytoplasm  through  the  injured  nuclear  membrane. 
Thereupon  the  nucleus  stains,  so  that  it  is  distinguished  from  the  cytoplasm 
only  by  the  absence  of  pigment.  In  tlie  half  of  the  nucleus  there  occur,  mostly 
sharply  defined  granules  which  stain  darker  and  which  develop  into  the 
nucleoli  of  the  new  spores.     A  little  later  there  is  a  differentiation  of  the 
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substance  surrounding  the  nucleoli  into  a  peripheral,  stained  one  (plasma) 
and  into  a  central,  unstained  one  (nucleus).  The  fonnation  of  the  spores  ia 
terminated  with  the  occurrence  of  this  diflferentiation.  The  process  of  sporu- 
lation,  therefore,  takes  place  by  a  mitosis. 

These  investigations  opened  up  a  road  to  the  comprehension  of  the  growth 
and  method  of  propagation  of  the  parasite,  and  they  permanently  removed  all 
doubts  regarding  the  organized  nature  of  the  plasmodia. 

However,  even  these  discoveries  did  not  give  any  information  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  ovals,  spheres  and  flagella. 

New  light  was  shed  upon  the  finer  structure  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  parasites,  most  essential  to  the  development  of  the  same,  by  the 
discovery  of  a  new  method  of  examination.  This  was  found  in  1891  by 
Romanowsky  and  reported  in  his  fundamental  work :  On  the  Question  of  the 
Parasitology  and  Therapy  of  Malaria,  The  method,  with  which  we  shall 
concern  ourselves  more  minutely  later  on,  is  as  follows :  Malarial  blood  which 
is  smeared  upon  cover-glasses  is  fixed,  after  Ehrlich,  by  heating  for  thirty 
minutes  to  105°  C-110°  C.  and  then  stained  in  a  watch  glass  for  one-half 
to  two  hours  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  concentrated  watery  solution  of 
methylene  blue  with  two  parts  of  1  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  eosin.  The 
malarial  parasites  then  appeared  in  their  principal  mass  stained  blue  in  the 
pink  colored  blood  corpuscles.  But  within  the  parasites  there  is  always  visible 
a  round  or  oval  portion  which  contains  structures  of  a  carmin- violet  color  and 
of  the  most  varied  forms,  which  Romanowsky  considered  to  be  the  chromatin 
portion  of  the  nucleus  of  the  parasite.  Romanowsky  has  carefully  studied  a 
number  of  malaria  cases  with  this  new  method,  and  he  recognized  that  the 
chromative  substance  found  with  his  method  was  of  determining  significance 
in  the  development  of  the  parasite.  The  growth  and,  later,  the  segmentation 
of  the  parasites  goes  hand  in  hand  with  characteristic  changes  and,  finally, 
with  a  segmentation  of  this  substance,  so  that  each  young  parasite  resulting 
from  this  segmentation  is  supplied  with  a  bright  red  chromatin  granule  sur- 
rounded by  some  blue  cell  substance.  We  shall  later  on  enter  more  closely 
upon  the  im})ortant  findings  which  were  established  by  Romanowsky  in  the 
chromatin  substance  in  the  parasites  after  treatment  with  quinin  and  which 
have  elucidated  the  nature  of  the  action  of  quinin  upon  the  parasites. 

SaoharofT  has  studied,  by  means  of  Romanowsky's  eosin  methylene  blue 
method,  which,  besides,  soon  after  Romanow^sky's  publication  was  also  reported 
by  Malacliowsky,  with  a  slight  modification  (Malachowsky  advised  taking 
borax  methylene  blue  instead  of  the  watery  solution),  not  the  flagella  forms 
of  the  malaria  parasites  of  man,  but  the  flagella  forms  which  had  been  found 
by  Danielewsky  as  a  special  variety  of  blood  parasites,  as  "malaria  parasites  " 
in  various  birds  and  which  were  described  as  a  special  variety  of  parasites,  as 
"  polimitus  avium/'  He  discovered  in  an  indisputable  manner,  from  the  prep- 
arations stain(»(l  according  to  Romanowsky,  that  the  flagella  arising  in  these 
parasites  consist  of  chromatin  substance  and  originate  from  the  chromatin- 
staincd  nueUar  substance^  of  the  same,  which  divides  into  some  small  threads 
and  exudi^s  from  the  parasite.  The  separation  of  the  chromosomes  in  the 
parasite,  which  ])o»rins  shortly  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  blood,  is  caused,  in 
his  opinion,  by  the  cooling  of  the  blood.    He  then  arrives  at  the  following  con- 
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elusion :  **  As  I  have  demonstrated  the  identity  of  the  flagella  of  the  malarial 
parasites  with  the  chromosomes  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  capability 
of  the  chromosomes  to  execute  active  movements  is  irrefutably  demonstrated 
thereby.  We  also  do  not  doubt  that  many  physiological  and  pathological  proc- 
esses will  be  accounted  for  by  the  capability  of  the  chromatin  to  execute  inde- 
pendent movements  and  in  this  manner  to  leave  the  nucleus  and  the  cell  it- 
self/' The  thought,  however,  that  these  chromatin  fibres  which  originate  in 
the  chromatin,  the  substance  most  essential  to  the  life  and  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  cells,  and  which  become  freely  movable,  might  be  of  importance  for 
the  further  development  of  the  parasites,  did  not  occur  to  him. 

Instead,  like  the  majority  of  all  investigators,  he  considered  the  flagella 
producing  parasites,  for  decaying  forms,  "  formes  mourantes.'' 

Their  correct  explanation  was  brought  about  only  by  the  second  factor 
mentioned  above,  the  comparative  embryological  study  of  the  malarial  para- 
sites and  of  the  lower  animal  forms  related  to  them,  of  the  blood  and  cell  para- 
sites found  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  most  various  investigators  in  numerous 
higher  and  lower  animals. 

We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  consider  the  position  assigned  to  the  malarial 
parasites  in  the  system. 

Laveran  designated  the  parasite  discovered  by  him  by  the  name  hema- 
tozoon  malarise,  without  classifying  it  in  any  manner.  Marchiafava  and 
Celli  called  it  plasmodium,  and  in  one  of  their  first  articles  already  compared 
it  with  blood  parasites  of  frogs,  the  paramecioides  costatum  Grassis  and  the 
trypanosoma  sanguinis  of  Gruby,  in  that  they  designated  the  movements  of 
the  undulating  border  of  the  former  and  of  the  flagella  of  the  second  as  being 
very  analogous  to  the  movements  of  the  bodies  of  the  blood  of  malaria. 

Metschnikoflf,  who  had  observed  in  the  cerebral  capillaries  in  the  interior 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  the  daisy-like  forms  described  by  Golgi  and  their 
decomposition  into  daughter  individuals,  placed  the  malaria  parasites  in 
relationship  with  coccidia  and  proposed  to  designate  them  by  the  name  hema- 
tophyllum  malarias.  He  stated  that  the  malaria  parasites,  of  all  coccidia 
described  thus  far,  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  klossia  soror  described  by 
Aim^  Schneider,  which  also  multiplies  by  the  decomposition  of  the  mother 
cells  into  daughter  spheres. 

Celli  and  Guamieri  who,  with  Councilman,  took  the  crescents  for  spores, 
owing  to  this  sporulation  classified  the  plasmodium  malaria;  among  the  gre- 
garins,  and  in  the  order  of  coccidia. 

Feletti  and  Grassi  divided  the  malaria  parasites  into  two  genders,  hema- 
meba  and  laverania.  Hemamoeba  praecox  was  said  to  be  the  parasite  of 
quotidian  fever,  hemamoeba  vivax  that  of  quartan  fever;  laverania,  distin- 
guished by  crescent  forms  was  said  to  cause  the  irregular  fevers.  They  classi- 
fied the  parasite,  owing  to  the  distinct,  large  vesicular  nucleus  which  they  had 
found,  among  the  rhizopods,  and  especially  among  the  amoebiformes,  as  these 
are  also  distinguished  by  such  a  nucleus.  The  plasmodia  they  called  amoebula, 
or  ameba,  and  the  products  of  their  segmentation,  gymnospores. 

Antolisei,  who  wanted  the  term  plasmodium  replaced  by  the  name  ameba, 
classified  them  as  proteomixi,  among  the  gymnomixi. 

Celli  and  Sanfelice  proposed  to  embrace  all  intraglobular  parasites  of  the 
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vertebrate  animals  in  one  class  of  the  sporozoa  under  the  name  hemospo- 
ridia. 

Kruse  arranged  the  blood  corpuscle  parasites  known  until  then  in  one 
family,  hemogregarinidae,  with  three  species:  hemogregarina,  hemoproteus 
and  Plasmodium,  into  the  order  monocystidea  Butschli  of  the  subclass  grega- 
rinidae  of  the  class  sporozoa.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  into  zoological  details  if 
we  meant  to  discuss  minutely  all  the  change  of  view  regarding  the  position 
of  the  malaria  parasites  in  the  system.  The  most  essential  part  of  the  numer- 
ous investigations  of  the  subject  is  the  acknowledgment  of  their  close  relation- 
ship to  certain  other  lower  animal  forms,  as,  for  instance,  the  coccidia.  Each 
progress  in  the  recognition  of  the  propagation  of  these  animal  forms  occurring 
in  numerous  cold  blooded  and  warm  blooded  animals  thus  at  the  same  time 
gained  a  special  interest  for  the  malaria  parasite. 

Of  conspicuous  importance,  therefore,  was  the  discovery  of  R.  Pfeiffer 
that  in  the  known  coccidium  of  the  rabbit  two  cycles  of  development  take 
place  side  by  side,  an  exogenous  and  an  endogenous  one. 

The  so-called  exogenous  circle  was  known  for  a  long  time.  Rabbits  affected 
by  coccidiosis  discharged  with  their  feces  permanent  spores,  oval  capsules,  the 
contents  of  which  divide  into  a  number  of  so-called  sporozites.  If  these 
sporocysts  enter  the  intestine  of  the  young  rabbit  with  the  food,  the  coarse 
cover  is  loosened,  consequently  broken,  the  young  forms,  the  sporozoites, 
become  liberated  and  now  enter  the  epithelial  cells  to  grow  there  and  to 
develop,  finally,  again  into  permanent  spores. 

R.  Pfeiffer  then  became  convinced  that  the,  sometimes  actually  enormous, 
quantities  of  parasites  inhabiting  the  intestinal  epithelia  could  not  possibly 
be  the  result  only  of  the  ingestion  of  lasting  spores  per  os.  He  found,  upon 
closer  investigation,  that  all  the  sporozoites  entering  the  epithelia  did  not 
develop  into  lasting  cysts,  but  that  some  of  them  became  transformed  into 
so-called  zoospores  in  which  enormous  numbers  of  crescent  germs  arose  which 
swarmed  from  the  cysts,  entered  into  fresh  epithelia  and  in  this  manner 
caused  the  colossal  epithelial  infection  and  the  dissemination  of  the  latter. 
R.  Pfeiffer,  immediately  upon  the  publication  of  his  discovery  of  the  twofold 
manner  of  propagation  of  the  coccidia,  expressed  his  belief  that,  possibly,  also 
in  the  malarial  parasite,  in  which  until  then  only  the  endogenous  multiplica- 
tion by  segmentation  was  known,  an  exogenous  mode  of  development  might  be 
present  besides. 

Another  important  discovery  was  made  by  Schuberg  in  coccidia  in  the 
intestine  of  the  mouse,  and  by  Simond  in  the  coccidia  of  the  rabbit  and  of 
the  salamander,  namely,  that  the  formation  of  lasting  forms,  of  the  spore 
cysts,  is  the  product  of  a  sexual  copulation  of  male  and  female  germs. 

After  the  so-called  endogenous  development  which  leads  to  further  epithe- 
lial infection  has  persisted  for  some  time,  the  formation  of  sexually  different 
parasites  takes  place,  from  the  sexual  copulation  of  which  arise  the  resistant 
spore  cvsts  which  are  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  and  which 
are  dischargcMl  from  tlie  body.  The  male  germs  develop  as  actively  motile, 
flagella-like,  chromatin  free  structures  in  the  periphery  of  a  larger  globular 
parasite;  they  are  liberated  and  enter  into  other  large  adult  parasites  poor  in 
chromatin  which  have  arisen  from  the  segmentation  of  a  parasite. 
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Fecundation  occurs,  therefore,  of  a  larger  female  individual — maeroga- 
mete — ^by  a  small,  thread-like  individual— chromatozoit  or  microgamete — in  a 
very  similar  manner  as  the  metazoon  ova  are  fecundated  by  a  spermatozoon. 

Simond  concludes  from  his  investigations  that  the  motile  stage  in  the 
coccidia  furnishes  the  most  rational  explanation  for  the  flagella  bodies  of  the 
Laveran  parasites  of  malaria  and  for  the  polymitus  form  found  by  Daniel- 
ewsky  in  birds. 

Simond  says:  ^'These  structures  are  in  all  probability  the  same  stages 
in  the  hematozoa,  and  we  must  admit  the  possibility,  here  as  in  the  coccidia, 
that  sexual  copulation  is  necessary  to  produce  a  forme  de  resistance/*  The 
miasm  of  swamp  fever  must  be,  as  it  was  declared  to  be  by  MetschnikofiF  and 
B.  Pfeiffer,  a  resistant  form  in  spore  condition,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
coccidia.  i 

The  postulate  of  a  second,  exogenous  cycle  of  development,  characterized 
by  an  act  of  copulation,  of  the  malaria  parasite,  derived  by  B.  PfeifiFer  and 
Simond  from  the  development  of  the  coccidia,  was  shown  to  be  correct ;  their 
conclusions  from  analogy,  however,  that,  accordingly,  also  in  the  malarial 
parasite  a  lasting  form  must  develop,  intended  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species,  was  found  to  be  incorrect. 

The  next  step  forward  we  owe  to  the  observations  of  an  American  inves- 
tigator, MacCallum.  Again  the  blood  parasites  of  birds  discovered  by 
Danielewsky,  which  are  so  extremely  convenient  for  research  work,  furnished 
the  material  for  the  observations  of  Opie  and  MacCallum,  and  in  particular 
the  halteridium  occurring  in  numerous  nesting  birds,  tree-falcons,  crows, 
pigeons,  sparrows,  finches,  etc.,  protoplasmic  pigment-carrying  structi^res  with 
ameboid  movements  which  dwell  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  these  bird 
species,  surrounding  the  nucleus  in  dumb-bell  form — therefore  halteridium 
from  halteres,  dumb  bells.  These  parasites  are  quite  often  present  in  such 
quantities  that  dozens  of  affected  blood  corpuscles  may  be  observed  in  one 
field  of  view  of  the  microscope.  If  blood  is  taken  from  a  markedly  affected 
bird  and  observed,  after  being  previously  diluted  with  physiological  salt 
solution  or,  better  still  with  homogenous  blood  serum,  we  note  how  these 
structures  pass  out  from  the  blood  corpuscles,  become  sphere-shaped  and,  the 
same  as  the  spherical  bodies  of  the  malarial  parasites,  send  forth  a  number  of 
actively  motile  flagella  which  after  some  time  become  detached  and  move  away. 

Opie,  in  his  studies  of  this  parasite  in  1896-97,  observed  that  two  forms 
of  parasites  existed  in  the  blood  of  crows  examined  by  him — a  hyaline,  non- 
staining  one,  and  a  second  granulated  one  which  stained  dark  blue  with 
methylene  blue — ^and  that  only  the  hyaline  form  "  might  become  flagellated." 

MacCallum  confirmed  these  observations;  he  also  found  that  only  the 
hyaline  form  became  flagellated,  whereas  the  granular  form,  after  its  removal 
from  the  blood  corpuscle,  remained  quietly  as  a  sphere  near  the  nucleus  of 
the  blood  corpuscle. 

MacCallum  observed  that,  after  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  these  quietly 
resting  spheres  developed  motile,  spindle-shaped  bodies  which  were  identical 
with  the  "  vermiculus  "  described  by  Danielewsky  as  a  special  form  of  parasite. 

He  then  noted,  upon  careful  observation  of  the  two  adult  forms  during  their 
exit  from  the  blood  corpuscle,  that  the  flagella  of  the  flagellate  form  became 
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detached  and  immediately  rushed  upon  the  granular  forms,  attempting  to  enter 
into  the  same.  Only  one  of  the  flagella  gained  admission  and  entered,  while 
the  pigment  in  the  same  became  greatly  agitated.  The  flagella,  therefore, 
proved  to  be  fecundating  agents,  spermatozoa.  After  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes' rest,  the  sphere  sent  forth  a  conical  process  which  grew  and  received 
the  pigment  until,  finally,  a  spindle-shaped  body  arose  with  a  slightly  pig- 
mented appendix — ^the  vermiculus  of  Danielewsky.  The  formation  of  the  ver- 
miculus  was  always  the  same.  It  proved  to  be  very  motile  and,  with  its 
pointed  anterior  end,  it  pierced  red  blood  corpuscles,  suggesting  to  MacCallum 
that  the  vermiculus  might  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  intestinal  tract  and 
thus,  as  a  resistant  form,  reach  the  external  world. 

Thus,  MacCallum  had,  for  the  first  time  determined  a  process  of  fecunda- 
tion in  a  parasite  of  the  group  of  blood  corpuscle  parasites,  with  motile  form 
resulting  therefrom,  which  developed  under  unfavorable  exterior  conditions 
and  which  was  comparable  with  similar  processes  in  lower  animals  and  plants. 

He  then  at  once  expressed  the  thought  that  a  similar  process  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  malarial  parasite  of  man.  In  fact,  he  soon  afterward  succeeded 
in  observing  in  the  human  malarial  parasite  a  sexual  entrance  of  a  flagella  into 
a  non-flagellated  spheroid. 

Thisy  however,  was  by  no  means  suflScient  to  elucidate  the  development  of 
the  human  malarial  parasite. 

The  final  discovery,  and  with  it  the  disclosure  of  the  mode  of  dissemina- 
tion of  malaria,  was  due,  rather,  to  the  scientific  experimental  pursuit  of  the 
so-called  mosquito  theory,  a  theory  which  since  ancient  times  ascribed  to  the 
mosquito  an  essential  part  of  the  origin  and  propagation  of  malaria. 

As  we  have  seen,  this  old  view,  although  most  forcibly  emphasized  by  an 
investigator  of  the  standing  of  Lancisi  was  gradually  forgotten.  However,  it 
remained  in  the  popular  mind  in  many  regions.  Especially  characteristic  in 
this  respect  is  Koch's  report  of  his  travels  in  German  East  Africa,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  Usambira  negroes  used  the  word  "  mbu  '*  synonymously  for 
disease  and  for  mosquitoes,  and  that  with  them  the  belief  prevailed  that  the 
sting  of  mosquitoes  caused  them  to  become  diseased.  If  savages  living  in  the 
state  of  nature  arrive  at  such  conclusions  in  consequence  of  certain  observa- 
tions, it  would  be  actually  incomprehensible  if  the  same  thoughts  should  not 
suggest  themselves  to  physicians  living  in  malarial. regions,  individuals  who 
are  accustomed  to  scientific  observation.  And  we  actually  find  that  prominent 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  world  had  already  favored  such  a  view. 

In  America,  according  to  a  review  by  Nuttall,  at  first  Nott  and  later 
King,  emphatically  defended  such  a  theory.  In  Germany  it  was  Koch,  who 
by  reason  of  his  observations  in  India  assumed  a  transmission  of  the  disease 
by  the  sting  of  blood-sucking  insects,  he  even  expressed  this  opinion  in  his 
lectures. 

The  origin  of  malaria  was  the  subject  of  a  sjnnposium  in  the  section  for 
tropical  hygiene  at  the  sixty-third  meeting  of  German  naturalists  and  physi- 
cians at  Bremen  in  1890.  The  disciples  of  Koch,  Frankel,  Gartner,  and 
Loffler,  defended  the  mosquito  theory.  In  1891  Laveran  as  well  as  Flugge  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favor  of  this  theory. 

The  theory  was  especially  made  plausible  by  numerous  successful  experi- 
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aental  transmissions  of  parasites  contained  in  the  blood  of  malarial  patients 
>nd  inoculated  into  healthy  individuals. 

After  Gerhardt  had  first  succeeded  in  inoculating  malaria  in  this  manner, 
lumerous  Italian  investigators,  Marchiafava  and  Celli,  Gualdi  and  Antolisei, 
^ntolisei  and  Angelini,  Dio,  Di  Mattei,  Bignami  and  Bastianelli,  and  others 
rere  able  with  one  to  two  cc.  of  blood  which  they  injected  intravenously  and 
ubcutaneously,  not  only  to  produce  the  disease  artificially  but  even  the 
iistinct  type  of  the  fever  which  was  presented  by  the  patient  from  whom  the 
Jood  was  taken.  The  transmissibility  of  the  disease  was,  therefore,  absolutely 
lemonstrated. 

Another  important  fact  had  in  the  meantime  been  discovered  by  Smith, 
his  was  the  cause  of  the  so-called  Texas  fever  of  cattle.  It  was  found  to  be 
blood  parasite  living  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
aalarial  parasite  of  man,  and  further,  that  this  parasite  is  transmitted  by 
Qsects,  ticks,  parasites  of  cattle.  Upon  closer  study  of  this  method  of  trans- 
aission.  Smith  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  the  infection  was  not  due 
iirectly  to  ticks  that  had  sucked  the  blood  of  the  aflfected  animal  but  that  it 
ras  caused  by  their  oflfspring  generated  from  their  ova. 

Eoeh  who  discovered  Texas  fever  in  East  Africa  and  who  was  able  to 
onfirm  experimentally  the  observations  of  Smith,  which  until  then  had  been 
eceived  with  suspicion,  was  thereby  led  to  the  thought  that  the  transmission 
f  malaria  might  occur  in  a  similar  manner.  Nor  did  he  consider  it  beyond 
he  range  of  possibility  that  the  malarial  parasite  might  remain  alive  through 
?veral  generations  in  the  mosquito.  The  only  method  of  arriving  at  an  ex- 
planation of  these  conditions  was  by  means  of  an  experiment,  which  then  was 
mmediately  undertaken  by  Koch  and  pursued  by  him  with  his  well  known 
igorous  energy. 

The  study  of  malaria  by  an  investigator  of  the  character  of  Koch  was 
ollowed  by  such  success  that  all  questions  regarding  the  etiology  that  were 
ioubtful  up  till  then,  found  a 'speedy  and  generally  acknowledged  solution 
nd,  above  all,  the  prophylaxis  against  the  disease  was  placed  upon  a  new,  safe, 
cientific  basis. 

His  first  endeavors  were  directed,  as  stated,  in  familiarizing  himself  with 
11  the  various  existing  parasites.  By  examination  of  stained  blood  observa- 
lons  and  careful  clinical  observation,  he  recognized  the  identity  of  tropical 
ever  and  of  the  estivo-autumnal  fever  of  the  Italians.  By  the  aid  of  the 
tomanowsky  stain,  which  he  improved,  he  found  that  the  crescent  forms  of 
hese  fevers  and  the  flagellated  forms  resulting  from  them  could  not  be  para- 
ites  that  were  destined  to  destruction  because  they  contained  considerable 
hromatin  and  because  the  flagella,  originated  directly  from  the  chromatin 
ody ;  further,  that  in  reality  they  were  not  flagella  but,  according  to  analogy 
f  parasites  that  were  closely  related,  they  were  spermatozoa.  He  did  not,  for 
he  time  being,  succeed  in  advancing  further  in  the  pursuit  of  the  development 
f  the  parasite  but  he  was  able  to  confirm  an  important  discovery  which  the 
Inglo-Indian  military  surgeon,  Ronald  Ross,  had  carried  out  with  an  avine 
lood  parasite — the  proteosoma. 

Manson,  in  England,  had  concluded,  from  the  observation  of  the  flagellated 
orms  that  can  be  discovered  only  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
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after  the  drop  of  blood  has  been  drawn,  that  they  represented  the  first  stage 
of  life  outside  of  the  human  host. 

He  had  recognized,  further,  the  important  rdle  played  by  the  mosquito  in 
the  transmission  of  filaria  and  he  considered  it  likely,  therefore,  that  the 
malarial  parasites  also  passed  through  their  further  development  in  the  body 
of  the  mosquito.  As  filaria  larvae  which  the  blood-sucking  mosquito  introduces 
into  its  stomach  with  the  sucked  blood  develops  within  the  body  of  the 
mosquito  into  a  form  which,  after  the  death  of  the  mosquito,  swims  freely  in 
the  water  and  is  then  capable  of  infecting  man,  it  was  surmised  by  Manson  that 
the  malarial  parasite  would  be  capable  of  further  development  in  the  mosquito 
into  infective  forms  which,  after  the  death  of  the  mosquito,  becoming  lib- 
erated, entered  into  water  or  soil  and  introduced  into  the  human  subject  were 
capable  of  infecting  the  host.  This  theory  of  Manson  was  accepted  by  some, 
whereas  it  was  opposed  by  others,  it  being  insuflBcient  to  explain  the  origin 
and  propagation  of  malaria.  In  Italy  it  was  especially  Bignami  who  ex- 
pressed himself  against  this  conception  of  Manson.  Bignami  had  previously 
attempted  to  investigate  the  mosquito  theory  experimentally,  in  that  he 
caused  human  beings  to  be  stung  by  mosquitoes  from  malarial  territories.  He 
represented  the  view  that  the  germs  of  malaria  lived  in  water  and  infected 
the  larvae  of  the  mosquito  living  in  this  medium.  The  mosquitoes  which  result 
from  this  infected  larvae  were  then  said  to  infect  healthy  human  beings  by 
their  stings.  Manson  then  caused  the  English  military  surgeon,  Ronald  Ross, 
to  concern  himself  with  the  experimental  study  of  this  question. 

Ross  studied  the  problem  in  India  according  to  the  plan  of  Manson.  He 
caused  mosquitoes  to  suck  from  malaria  patients  the  blood,  which  was  rich  in 
crescents,  and  observed  the  conduct  of  the  parasites  in  the  stomach  contents 
of  the  mosquito.  Although,  he  then  noted  the  so-called  flagella  developing, 
he  did  not  find  any  further  stages  of  development.  Finally,  after  two  and 
one-half  years  of  futile  experiments,  he  found,  in  August,  1897,  in  two  mos- 
quitoes which  had  speckled  wings  and  belonged  to  a  new  species  that  until  then 
had  not  been  utilized  by  him  and  which  had  been  fed  upon  crescent-contain- 
ing blood,  in  the  tissue  of  the  stomach  a  number  of  round  structures  contain- 
ing the  typical  malaria  pigment  and  which  he,  therefore,  considered  to  be  the 
long  looked-for  stage  of  development  external  to  the  human  body.  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  1898  but  then  at  first  he  did  not  concern  himself  with 
the  malaria  parasite  of  man  but  with  the  avine  parasite  which  resembled  the 
former — the  proteosoma  Labb6 — which  was  observed  especially  often  in  spar- 
rows but,  besides,  also  in  crows  and  in  weaver-birds.  He  found  that  the  birds 
were  stung  by  a  "  gray  "  species  of  mosquitoes,  he  noted  in  the  stomachs  of 
these  mosquitoes  the  same  round  pigmented  cells  which  he  had  observed  in 
the  mosquitoes  with  speckled  wings  (see  Fig.  3). 

He  then  found,  further,  that  these  pigment  cells  rapidly  increased  in  size. 
Whereas  thirty  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  blood,  they  showed  a  diameter  of 
only  6  fi — six  days  later  it  amounted  to  60  fi. 

At  the  same  time  they  bulged  toward  the  colon  of  the  mosquito,  i.  e., 
toward  the  current  of  the  fluids.  In  these  spherical  bodies  there  developed  an 
enormous  number  of  fine  filiform  structures  which  he  called  "germinal 
threads  "  but,  besides,  a  lesser  number  of  peculiar  large  dark-brown  formatioiM 
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I,  Stomach  with  mature  iygot«s;  3,  ijgote  approaching  the  internal  wall  of  the  stomach; 
3,  J  wing  throu^  it;  4,  detached  under  the  internal  membrane  of  the  stomarh;  5,  mature 
•ysDtc  with  blaatopborea;  6,  nipturing  lygotea,  diBcharging  blaata;  7,  black  Hporea;  S,  aali- 
TBiy  ^aud  of  the  mosquito  with  germs  (blasts). 
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of  varying  curves  which  he  designated  *' black  spores.''  It  was  possible  to 
rupture  these  spheres  by  slight  pressure.  This  was  followed  by  the  discharge 
of  the  filiform  bodies.  According  to  his  account,  a  similar  process  occurs  in 
the  mosquito,  the  mature  cells  rupture  and  discharge  their  contents  into  the 
colon.  The  filiform  bodies  are  carried  everywhere  by  the  blood  current. 
Ross  noted  that  they  accumulated  in  large  masses  in  the  cells  of  the  gland 
which  was  situated  in  the  head  of  the  mosquito,  in  the  middle  lobe,  which  he 
recognized  as  the  poison  gland.  When  the  mosquito  bites,  some  secretion  of 
the  salivary  glands  is  simultaneously  discharged  into  the  small  wound  and 
this  causes  the  infection  of  the  individual  thus  stung.  In  fact,  Ross  succeeded 
in  infecting  birds  that  were  not  attacked  by  proteosoma  parasites  with  the 
sting  of  gray  mosquitoes  infected  with  proteosoma.  This  completed  the  chain 
of  evidence  regarding  the  development  of  proteosomce  in  the  gray  mosquito. 
Now,  in  reference  to  the  black  spores,  Manson  proposed  the  hypothesis  which 
was  accepted  by  Ross  that  these  resistant  bodies  after  a  certain  period  of 
maceration  in  water  were  capable  of  infecting  the  larvae  of  mosquitoes  living 
in  the  water,  thus  transmitting  the  malarial  parasite  in  the  mosquito  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Koch,  who  with  Pfeiffer  and  Kossel  in  August  of  the  same  year  studied 
malaria  in  Rome,  succeeded,  corresponding  entirely  with  Ross,  in  demonstratr 
ing  the  cycle  of  development  of  the  proteosoma  parasite  in  the  species  of 
mosquitoes  which  he  designated  as  culex  nemorosus.  He  even  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  in  the  stomach  of  the  mosquito  the  formation  of  vermiculiform 
structures  which  were  found  by  MacCallum  in  the  halteridium  of  birds  which 
arise  after  fecundation  as  preliminary  stages  of  coccidia-like  spheres ;  thus  the 
gap  was  filled  that  was  left  open  by  Ross.  Koch  also  observed  the  "black 
spores,"  the  "  dark  brown  structures  with  the  appearance  of  a  knotty,  de- 
formed root,"  but  he  was  very  reserved  regarding  their  significance.  He 
illustrated  the  entire  cycle  of  development  of  the  parasite  by  excellent  photo- 
graphs.   The  statements  of  Ross  were  also  fully  confirmed  by  Daniels. 

Thus  the  unbroken  history  of  development  of  the  entire  group  of  blood 
parasites,  including  also  the  malarial  parasites  of  man,  was  principally  de- 
termined. 

However,  the  special  method  of  development  in  particular  of  this  most 
important  organism  was  still  lacking. 

Ross  and  Koch  had  learned  by  investigations  that  a  distinct  species  of 
mosquito  was  necessary  to  cause  the  exogenous  development  of  the  proteosomae. 
Ross,  in  1897,  had  already  found  coccidia-like  pigmented  spheres  in  the 
gastric  region  of  two  mosquitoes  with  "speckled  wings,"  but  he  had  not 
defined  their  species. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  by  further  investigations,  to  find  the  species 
in  which  the  human  malarial  parasites  are  capable  of  development. 

Grassi,  to  whom  Koch  had  explained  his  ideas  regarding  the  transmission 
of  malaria  by  mosquitoes,  upon  his  return  from  East  Africa,  immediately  set 
to  work  to  make  investigations  in  regard  to  the  blood-sucking  mosquitoes 
occurring  in  the  malarial  regions  of  Italy.  He  found  that  three  species  were 
always  ])resent,  preferably  two  species  of  culex,  culex  penicillaris  and  a  new 
variety,  which,  owing  to  their  great  preponderance  at  the  time  of  the  most 
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severe  malarial  infection  in  Maccarese,  appeared  to  be  especially  suspicious  and 
which,  for  this  reason,  he  called  culex  malariae  and,  finally,  a  species  of 
anopheles — anopheles  claviger  Fabr.,  a  large  mosquito  with  speckled  wings 
which  was  popularly  called  moschino  or  zanzarone.  Upon  further  investiga- 
tion he  found  that  this  variety  of  mosquito  was  not  present  in  malarial 
regions,  for  instance,  Sicily.  All  attempts  at  transmission  which  were  made 
by  Bignami  and  Grassi  with  varieties  of  culex  in  malarial  localities  of  Rome 
remained  unsuccessful.  Finally,  however,  a  man  became  affected  by  malaria 
in  the  experimental  room  of  the  hospital  after  the  opening  of  a  vessel  contain- 
ing mosquitoes  from  Maccarese,  among  which  there  were  some  anopheles. 
Thereupon,  Grassi  proclaimed  the  anopheles  claviger  as  the  true  transmitter, 
"  la  vera  spia,*'  of  malaria,  especially  as  he  found  it  in  all  malarial  regions 
of  Italy,  and  failed  to  find  it  in  regions  free  from  malaria,  whereas  Bignami 
was  inclined  to  attribute  the  disease  to  the  culex  penicillaris  or  to  the  culex 
malariae.  Koch,  who  attempted  to  find  in  Grosseto  the  mosquito  variety 
which  was  appropriate  for  the  transmission  of  malarial  parasite  to  man, 
catching  the  mosquitoes  which  were  present  in  houses  in  which  recent  malarial 
affections  had  occurred  and  then  examining  their  poison  glands  for  the  coc- 
cidia-like  spheres,  consequently  crescent  germs,  scarcely  ever  missed  the  culex 
pipiens,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  found  the  anopheles  maculipennis  only  eight 
times  in  the  examination  of  forty-nine  dwellings  in  which  malaria  existed,  and 
at  that  he  found  only  a  few  specimens  and  the  latter  not  infected.  However, 
in  some  localities  in  which  malaria  was  prevalent  he  found  the  anopheles  in 
very  large  numbers,  and  in  seven  specimens  of  these  he  noted  coccidia-like 
structures,  namely  crescent  germs.  Koch  writes :  "  This  would  point  very 
much  to  the  fact  that  anopheles  are  primarily  the  transmitters  of  the  affec- 
tion." However,  as  he  also  found  culex  pipiens  which  were  affected,  he 
believed  it  probable  that  at  least  two  varieties  of  mosquitoes,  culex  pipiens  and 
anopheles  maculipennis  participated  in  it,  in  the  above  district. 

Further  investigations  have  shown  that,  according  to  the  assumption  of 
Grassi,  the  anopheles  must  be  considered  the  sole  transmitters  of  malaria. 

Grassi,  Bignami,  and  Bastianelli  succeeded  also  in  pursuing  the  cycle  of 
development,  at  first  of  the  estivo-autumnal,  and  then  also  that  of  the  tertian 
parasites  (Bignami  and  Bastianelli)  in  the  anopheles.  They  also  determined 
certain  differences  in  the  development  of  both  parasites.  Whereas  in  the 
former  they  almost  always  observed  only  4  flagella,  they  found  6  to  7  in  the 
male  tertian  gametes.  The  young  sporozoon  in  the  stomach  of  the  mosquito, 
which  had  resulted  from  the  fecundation  of  the  female  gametes,  was  spindle- 
shaped  in  the  estivo-autumnal  parasites,  and  always  round  in  the  tertian 
parasites ;  the  former  was  also  more  refractive  to  light  and  richer  in  pigment. 
The  volume  of  the  nuclei  into  which  the  sporozoon  divided  was  larger  and 
their  number  smaller,  the  sporozoites  resulting  from  the  segmentation  were  less 
crowded  and  were  arranged  more  regularly  in  the  tertian  than  in  the  crescent 
sporozoa  and,  finally,  the  number  of  the  granular  rounded  residual  bodies 
remaining  after  the  segmentation  was  greater  so  that  the  differential  diagnosis 
could  be  made  with  certainty,  especially  in  the  stage  preceding  the  formation 
of  the  sporozoites. 

By  experiments  on  human  beings,  the  above-named  authors  then  also 
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furnished  the  further  proof  that  the  anopheles  which  harbored  mature  sporo- 
zoites  in  their  salivary  glands,  by  their  sting  cause  the  same  form  of  malaria, 
after  a  typical  incubation  stage,  with  which  they  had  become  infected  by 
sucking  the  blood  of  a  patient.  The  black  spores  which  Ross  and  Koch  had 
found  in  their  proteosome  experiments,  and  regarding  the  significance  of 
which  they  had  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  final  opinion,  were  also  found  bv 
the  Italian  investigators;  however,  the  latter  considered  them  to  be  retro- 
gressive changes  of  the  sporozoa,  an  opinion  which  was  also  shared 
by  Ruge. 

They  were  able  to  exclude  a  transmission  of  the  germs  upon  the  offspring 
of  the  infected  anopheles,  as  such  anopheles  which  resulted  from  the  ova  of 
infected  females  were  never  able  to  produce  malaria  by  their  stings.  The 
temperature  played  the  principal  part  in  the  development  of  the  parasites. 
The  estivo-autumnal  parasite  did  not  develop  in  the  anopheles  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  14°  C.  to  16**  C,  but  it  developed  constantly  but  slowly  at  20**  C.  to 
22°  C,  at  30°  C,  however,  to  the  formation  of  sporozoites  within  seven  days. 
The  gametes  never  developed  in  the  culex;  they  did  so,  however,  apart  from 
the  anopheles  claviger,  in  three  other  varieties  of  anopheles,  anopheles  bifur- 
cates, pseudopictus  and  superpictus. 

The  results  of  investigations  of  the  Italian  authors  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  malarial  parasite  were  confirmed  throughout,  thus  by  the  English 
commission  under  the  direction  of  Ross  and,  quite  recently,  by  Schiiffner  in 
Sumatra,  by  Schaudinn  in  Rovigno,  and  by  Tzuzuki  in  Japan.  Authors  have 
generally  illustrated  their  investigations  with  excellent  colored  drawings  and 
also  by  photographs,  so  that,  now,  the  development  of  the  malarial  parasites 
in  the  anopheles  may  be  classed  among  the  generally  acknowledged  and  best- 
investigated  chapters  of  the  genesis  of  malaria.  Unobjectionable  observations 
are  only  lacking  as  yet  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  quartan  parasite. 
Two  observations  must  be  particularly  emphasized.  To  preclude  all  objections 
to  the  transmissibility  of  malaria  by  anopheles,  Manson  and  Thorburn  caused 
themselves  to  be  bitten,  in  Ijondon,  by  anopheles  which  were  infected  in  Italy 
by  a  case  of  tertian  fever  and  then  sent  to  England.  Both  authors,  after  an 
incubation  period  of  fourteen  days,  in  a  country  entirely  free  from  malaria, 
became  affected  by  typical  tertian  fever,  showing  parasites  in  the  blood. 

Schaudinn  succeeded  in  filling  the  only  gap  that  had  remained  until 
then ;  namely,  in  following  in  a  vacuole  immediately  under  the  microscope,  the 
entrance  of  the  young  parasites  resulting  from  the  segmentation,  of  the  mero- 
zoites,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sporozoites  from  the  poison  gland  of  the  mosquito, 
into  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  the  transformation  of  the  same  into  typical 
young,  endoglobular,  pigment-free  parasites  (see  Fig.  4). 

Schaudinn  also  made  the  important  observation  that  the  microgametes 
of  the  tertian  parasites  are  able  to  multiply  by  segmentation  in  the  body  of 
man  (see  diagram),  that  this  process  takes  place  shortly  before  the  occurrence 
of  the  relapse,  that,  therefore,  the  appearance  of  the  relapses  of  tertian  fever 
are  caused  by  an  analogous  parthenogenetic  process,  as  was  observed  by 
Canalis,  Lebkowitz  and  Maurer  in  the  crescents  of  tropical  fever. 

If  we  briefly  recapitulate  now  what  has,  until  this  time,  been  discovered 
regarding  the  development  of  the  malarial  parasite  of  man,  at  the  same  time 
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following  the  nomenclature  as  given  by  Schaudinn,  which  considers  the  names 
employed  by  the  different  investigators,  we  obtain  the  following  review: 
The  malarial  parasites  form  the  genus  plasmodium  with  the  three  species: 

1.  Plasmodium  malarise  =  quartan  parasite. 

2.  Plasmodium  vivax  =  tertian  parasite. 

3.  Plasmodium  immaculatum  =  tropical  fever  parasite. 

The  cycle  of  development  of  the  malarial  parasite  is  a  twofold  one: 

1.  A  non-sexual  one  taking  place  in  the  blood  of  man — schizogonia 
(monogonia) ;  2.  A  sexual  one  occurring  in  the  stomach  of  the  anopheles— 
sporogonia  ( amphigonia ) . 

The  youngest  parasites  present  in  the  blood  corpuscles  are  either  mero- 
zoites  (monontes)  resulting  from  the  segmentation  of  schizontes  (adult  para- 
sites) or  filiform  sporozoites  produced  by  sporogonia. 

The  young  parasite  supplied  with  a  nucleus  rich  in  chromatin,  assumes 
a  ring-shape  in  that  it  develops  a  vacuole  which  serves  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  which  Schaudinn  considers  to  be  a  nutrition 
vacuole.  With  a  gradual  increase  in  size,  the  parasite  which  is  to  be  designated 
as  schizonte  devours  the  hemoglobin  of  the  red  blood  corpuscle,  transforming 
the  same  into  pigment,  melanin.  When  full-grown,  a  constriction  of  the 
nucleus  takes  place,  and  it  disintegrates  into  a  number  of  particles — the  mero- 
zoites  which  again  enter  the  blood  corpuscles. 

This  process  is  more  or  less  frequently  repeated  in  the  same  manner  until 
"  the  body  begins  to  react  to  the  parasites.*'  Then  the  merozoites  no  longer 
become  schizontes,  but  gametes,  sexual  forms;  some  of  them  large,  with 
markedly  granulated,  easily  stainable  plasma — the  female  gametes,  macro- 
gametes;  the  remaining  ones  slightly  smaller ( ?),  not  granulated,  difficult  to 
stain,  containing  much  chromatin — the  microgametocytes.  The  duration  of 
the  development  of  the  merozoite  into  a  gamete  is  twice  as  long  as  the  dura- 
tion of  its  development  into  the  segmentation  form. 

The  male  parasite,  the  microgametocyte,  produces  in  the  stomach  of  the 
anopheles  the  microgametes  (flagella)  which  fecundate  the  female  parasite, 
the  niacrogamete.  From  the  fecundated  macrogamete  develops  the  ookinete 
(vermiculus)  which  enters  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  develops  there  into  an 
oocyst  or  capsule  (the  coccidiura  or  the  coccidia-like  body).  The  oocyst 
divides  into  sporoblasts  from  which,  finally,  the  sporozoites  (crescent  germs, 
filiform  germs,  germinal  rods  or  threads)  develop.  The  mature  cysts  rupture 
and  discharge  the  sporozoites  into  the  celom  of  the  mosquito.  These  latter 
accumulate  in  the  poition  glands,  especially  in  the  middle  lobes  of  the  same,  and 
are  then  transmitted  into  the  skin  of  man  by  the  sting  of  the  anopheles.  They 
subscKjuently  enter  the  blood  corpuscles  and  then  multiply  further  by  schizo- 
gonia. 

If  the  gametes  do  not  enter  the  body  of  an  anopheles  but  remain  in  the 
blood  of  man,  they  are  capable  (the  females,  according  to  Schaudinn),  by  a 
parthenogenetic  process  of  segmentation,  to  give  rise  to  merozoites  which  then 
produce  the  recurrences  of  the  attacks. 
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After  having  determined  that  the  species  anopheles  is  of  conspicuoua 
importance  in  the  origin  and  dissemination  of  malaria,  it  is  alBO  of  special 
intorest  to  the  physician  to  become  familiar  with  the  morphological  and  bio- 
logical peculiarities  of  this  variety  of  mosquitoes,  eo  that  he  may  he  able  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  mosquitoes  which  are  not  concerned  in  the  trans- 
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mistiion  of  malaria.  We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  outline  the  principal  charac* 
tt^risticB  which  distinguish  the  individuals  of  the  variety  anopheles  from  other 
mo^uitocs. 

The  family  of  mosquitoes  is  divided  into  three  genera :  Acdea,  anopheles, 
and  culex,  of  which  the  genus  aedes  may  he  left  out  of  consideration  as  it 
does  not  occur  in  Europe. 

The  individuals  of  the  genus  anopheles  can,  in  all  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment, be  easily  distinguished  from  the  individuals  of  the  gonus  culex. 

Each  mosquito  consists  of  head,  breast  and  posterior  body.  The  breast 
carriea  two  transparent  wings  with  radial  venation,  and  two  posterior  wings 
that  have  degenerated  into  small  balancers.  The  wing  veins  are  covered  with 
scales  which  are  more  densely  arranged  at  some  places  and  form  darker 
colored,  peculiar  areas. 

The  six,  conspicuously  long  and  thin  legs  consist  of  thigh,  shin,  and  the 
five-membered  foot 
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The  head  of  the  mosquito  carries,  besides  the  two  large  eyes,  two  feelere, 
two  labial  palpi  and  the  sucking  and  stinging  apparatus.  The  lower  lip,  with 
the  upper,  forms  the  proboscis,  haustellum,  in  which  are  enclosed  as  stilets  the 
knife-like  mandibles,  the  serrated  maxillae  and  a  process  of  the  lower  lip,  the 
hypopharynx  (see  Fig.  5). 

At  the  tip  of  the  hypopharynx  there  opens  a  fine  canaliculus  which  passes 
through  the  latter  and  represents  the  excretory  duct  of  the  large  three-lobed 
salivary  gland.  The  digestive  tract  consists  of  an  anterior,  central,  and 
posterior  portion.  The  anterior  portion  consists  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
esophagus,  the  latter  presenting  a  large  ventral,  and  two  smaller,  lateral 
sacculations,  the  suctorial  stomachs.  The  central  intestine  consists  of  the 
anterior  narrowed  cervix  of  the  stomach  and  the  stomach  proper,  the  pos- 
terior intestine  of  three  parts,  the  ileum,  colon,  and  rectum.  The  stomach 
proper  commences  at  about  the  end  of  the  second  abdominal  ring  and  extends 
to  about  the  boundary  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  abdominal  rings  (Fig.  6).  The 
stomach  consists  of  an  epithelial  layer  and  two  layers  of  muscular  fibres  which 
are  held  together  by  an  elastic  substance,  an  internal  circular,  and  an  external 
longitudinal,  fibre  layer. 

The  males  and  females  are  distinguished  from  each  other  in  that  the 
females  possess  short-bristled  feelers,  the  males  long-bristled  ones,  resembling 
a  tuft  of  feathers.  The  male  possesses  only  suckling  organs,  the  female, 
besides,  an  apparatus  enabling  it  to  sting.    Therefore,  only  the  females  are 
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Fia.  6. — Diagram  op  a  Longitudinal  Section  op  the  Anopheles.     (After  Grun.) 

Oe.,  esophagus;  Sp.Dr.,  salivary  gland;  a. S^.Af.,  accessory  suctorial  stomach;  <S.Af.,  suctorial 
stomach;  Mh.,  cervix  of  the  stomach;  A/.,  distended  poKion  of  the  stomach;  Jl.,  Ueum; 
Col.,  colon;  R.,  rectum;  Mp,  Malpighian  vessels;  B.,  legs. 


capable  of  penetrating  the  skin  of  animals  or  of  man  and  sucking  blood.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  females  alone  are  to  be  considered  in  the  transmission  of  the 
germs  of  malaria. 

The  principal  characteristic,  distinguishing  anopheles  from  culex,  is  the 
difference  in  the  proportions  of  length  of  the  proboscis  and  of  the  feelers. 
In  the  genus  anopheles  the  feelers  are  equally  as  long  as  the  proboscis;  in  the 
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genae  culex  the  feelers  are  Bhorter  in  the  female,  longer  in  the  male,  then  the 
proboecis  (see  Fig.  7). 

The  wings  in  the  anopheles  always  show  the  above-deBcribed  maculeB, 
which  frequently  vary  in  number  and  arrangement  according  to  the  genus, 
with  the  exception  of  one  variety,  the  anopheles  bifurcatus. 

Of  the  culex  Tarietiee  only  the  culex  anulatus  hae  four  spots  on  the  wings, 
the  same  as  the  anopheles  maculipennis.    The  former  is  also  distinguished  by 


the  yellowish-black  striping  of  its  leg^  so  that  thus  both  genera  can  easily  be 
distinguished  one  from  another,  aside  from  the  above-mentioned  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  palpi. 

•  Besides,  a  difference  between  culex  and  anopheles  can  be  observed  at  the 
first  glance  by  the  attitude  they  assume  when  on  a  vertical  or  horizontal  plane. 
The  cules  appears  curved,  head  and  proboscis  are  bent  anteriorly,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body  is  approached  to  the  basis,  so  that  the  body  forms  a  distinct 
angle  with  the  same  (Fig.  8). 

The  anopheicB  appear  straight,  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  points  away 
from  the  base  and  forms  an  almost  straight  line  with  breast,  head,  and  pro- 
boscis, eo  that  it  stands  out  from  the  base  in  a  more  or  less  acute  angle.  The 
first  two  pair  of  legs  rest  upon  the  base,  the  third  pair  is  away  from  it  and  is 
snspendcd  in  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  the  third  pair  of  legs  in  the  culex  is 
bent  upward.  The  space  between  the  sitting  culex  and  the  base  is  but  narrow, 
whereas  it  is  wide  between  anopheles  and  base  (see  drawing). 

The  females  lay  their  eggs  upon  water.  The  eggs  of  the  culex.  200  to  400 
in  number,  are  cone-shaped,  rounded,  spherical  at  the  base  (Fig.  9),  0.7.  mm. 
long,  and  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  small  heaps  which  bear  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  feces  of  mice. 

The  ova  of  the  anopheles  arc  boat-shaped  (Fig.  !),  A,  B,  C,  D),  slightly 
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thicker  at  one  pole,  0.8  mm.  long,  neatly  latticed  at  the  surface,  often  vith 
dark  macuhe,  and  surrounded  with  a  membrane,  the  so-called  exochorion, 
which  extends  from  odc  pole  of  the  ova  to  the  other  and  is  slightly  broader  in 
the  centre,  bordering  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left  upon  a  small,  air-con- 
taining space  which  is  of  importance  for  swimming.  The  female  of  the 
aDO])heles  lays  about  150  ova  either  in  the  form  of  ribhon-like  parallel  rows  or 
in  the  shape  of  neat,  stellate  figures  (see  Fig.  9,  A,  B,  C,  D). 

The  dark-colored  larva  pass  from  the  ova  about  two  to  three  days  after  the 
ova  have  been  deposited. 

The  larvffi  of  the  anopheles  are  in  part  greenish,  in  part  brownish  or  red- 
dish. Immediately  at  the  base  of  the  shield  of  next  to  the  last  dorsal  ring 
there  open  two  stigmata.  The  larva  directs  the  abdominal  end  toward  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  lies  parallel  to  the  same. 

The  larva  of  the  culex  possesBea  a  rec^iratory  tube  at  the  posterior  portion 
of  its  body,  at  the  tip  of  which  are  two  stigmata  through  which  it  t^ee  the 


Fia.  8. — A,  Culex  pipiena;   B,  Anopheles  daviger.     (According  to  Eenchbunnar.) 


air.  The  larva  places  the  stigmata  at  the  surface  of  the  water  and  hangs 
almost  vertically  in  the  water  {see  drawing). 

The  larva  sheds  its  skin  four  times.  Each  shedding  of  the  skin  is  followed 
by  the  ajipcarance  of  a  larger  and  more  pigmented  larva,  its  size  is  1,  3,  to  4) 
to  7  and  9  mm.  If  the  larvre  fold  the  stigmata,  their  specific  gravity  becomes 
greater  than  that  of  the  water  and  they  sink  to  the  bottom.  The  diving  may 
also  be  accelerated  by  active  movement.  If  the  larva  attempts  to  rise  to  the 
surface,  it  accompli slies  this  by  lateral  beating  with  the  posterior  part  of  its 
body.  According  to  Kerachbaunier,  the  larva  from  time  to  time  goea  to  the 
bottom  there  to  deposit  its  black,  cylinder-shaped,  or  spherical  excrements. 

After  the  lar\a  has  ceased  to  grow  it  also  ceases  to  eat.  It  then  stands 
horizontally  with  the  back  of  the  thorax  toward  the  surface  of  the  water,  it 
tears  the  cover  of  the  thorax  and  from  this  slit  the  chrysalis  escapes  which  is 
distinguished  by  two  respiratory  horns.  The  bmiy  of  the  chrysalis  has  the 
form  of  a  laterally  flattened  sphere  to  which  the  freely  movable  posterior  part 
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of  the  body  is  appended  as  a  tail-like  attachinent.  Two  dark  punctiform  eyes 
are  Boted  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  aides  of  the  body.  The  chrysalis  does  not 
take  any  food  (sec  Fig.  10,  A,  and  fi,). 

The  chrysalis  ol  the  culex  pipiens  and  that  of  the  anopheles  elavigor  are 
distinguished  by  two  characteristic  signa.  The  chrysalis  of  the  former  genus 
is  possesaed  of  long,  very  curved  respiratory  horns,  with  oval,  much  bent, 
serrated  mouth  openings,  and  narrow,  long  caudal  fins.  The  chrysalis  of  the 
second  geous  is  possessed  of  short,  straight  respiratory  horns,  with  wide  circu- 
lar openings  and  broad  circular  fins.     "  The  culex  chrysalis  has  trumpet-like 
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ears  and  narrow  rudders;  the  anopheles  chrysalis  haa  funnel-shaped  ears  and 
rudders"  (Kerschbaumcr). 

From  the  chrysalis  develops  the  fully  mature  winded  insect,  the  imago,  in 
the  manner  that  the  chr^-salls  stretches  itself  horizontally  at  the  snrfjice  of  the 
water  and  bursts  at  the  dorsal  part  which  is  leaning  agBinrt  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  imago  rises  from  the  slit  with  its  middle  body  and  head,  then 
pulls  out  the  forelegs  and  places  them  laterally  upon  the  water,  now  also  to 
free  the  posterior  part  of  the  body.  The  newborn  imngo  rises,  rubs  the  legs 
upon  one  another  and  with  them  cleans  the  feelers,  proboscis,  and  wings. 
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The  duration  of  development  from  the  ova  to  the  winged  insect  is  about 
three  to  four  weeks  for  the  culex  pipiens  at  a  temperature  of  about  59^  to 
68°  F. ;  about  two  weeks  at  68**  to  77°  F. ;  about  one  week  at  7r  to  86°  F. 

The  duration  of  development  is  about  one-fourth  to  three-fourth  times 
longer  than  in  the  anopheles.     No  development  takes  place  under  53.6°  F. 

The  males  perish  late  during  the  autumn.  The  fickle-mated  females  hide 
in  quiet  protected  places,  stables,  cellars,  feed-lofts  or  haystacks  and  pass  into 
a  kind  of  hibernation  from  which  they  are  awakened  by  the  mild  winds  of 
spring.    They  now  attempt  to  suck  blood  to  develop  the  ova^  to  deposit  them 
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Fio.  10. — A,  Ai,  Culex  pipiens;  B,  Bi,  Anopheles  cUviger.     (After  Kerachbaumer.) 

upon  water  surfaces  which  are  situated  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  are  above 
60°  F.  during  the  course  of  March. 

The  first  generation  of  the  winged  insects  appears  in  April,  mostly  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  month. 

The  culex  pipiens  is  said  to  furnish  seven  generations  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  end  of  October ;  the  anopheles  claviger  four  generations  from 
the  bc»ginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of  October.  Kerschbaumer  calculates  the 
number  of  female  progeny  resulting  from  one  hibernated  culex  female  to 
about  one  million  billions,  and  from  anopheles  claviger  to  about  thirty-one 
millions. 

The  anopheles  are  decidedly  nocturnal  insects.  They  usually  sting  only 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  however,  not  exclusively.  It  has  been  frequently 
observcni  that  they  also  sting  occupants  of  rooms  during  daytime.    They  take 
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the  blood  from  many  warm-blooded  creatures.  They  are,  therefore,  by  no 
means  restricted  to  man  alone.  Further  logical  details  will  be  considered 
later  on. 

IS  THE  MOSQUITO  THEORY  IN  HARMONY  WITH  ALL  FACTS  OF 
THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROPAGATION  OF  MALARIA? 

After  the  development  of  the  mosquito  theory  has  been  followed  from  its 
beginning  to  its  final  scientific  foundations,  we  must  concern  ourselves  more 
minutely  with  the  solution  of  the  question:  Is  this  theory  then  in  accord 
with  all  the  facts  which  have  been  determined  by  countless  observers  in  the 
course  of  centuries  regarding  the  origin  and  dissemination  of  the  disease? 

It  is  a  fact  that  malaria  preferably  occurs  in  such  districts  in  which 
various  kinds  of  surface  accumulations  of  water  are  present.  As  the  larvae 
of  the  mosquitoes  require  water  to  develop,  the  marshy  character  of  most 
malarial  districts  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  mosquito  theory. 

The  history  of  malaria  teaches  that  by  various  modes  of  alterations  of  the 
soil,  by  earthquakes,  by  landslides,  by  construction  of  railroads,  canals,  etc., 
the  development  and  extension  of  malaria  may  be  promoted  to  an  -extraordi- 
nary extent.  Lancisi  as  early  as  1717  reports  that,  in  Balneoregium,  a  land- 
slide caused  the  water  to  rise  at  numerous  places,  that,  subsequently,  ^^  ingens 
culicum  vis ''  arose  and  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  had  changed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  *'  ex  vivido  ac  nitido  in  flavum  et  pallidum.*'  Earth- 
quakes, in  1703  in  Rome,  in  1783  in  Beggio,  in  1828  in  Palermo,  and  also 
in  Peru,  in  1835  in  Amboina,  were  followed  by  a  marked  increase  of  malaria. 
The  construction  of  Italian  railroads  which  led  through  fever  districts  has 
given  rise  to  extraordinary  growth  of  the  intensity  of  malarial  affections  so 
that  many  thousands  of  human  beings  have  succumbed  to  it.  The  establish- 
ment of  ihe  harbor  works  at  Wilhelmshaven  was  accompanied  with  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  malaria.  The  introduction  of  malaria  and  the  origin  of 
enormous  epidemics  of  malaria  upon  the  Island  of  Reunion  is  known  to  have 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  coast  districts  becoming  boggy,  due  to  the 
clearing  of  the  woods  during  the  sixties  of  the  last  century.  All  these  phe- 
nomena are  easily  explained  by  the  mosquito  theory,  for  all  the  above-named 
changes  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  give  rise  to  an  accumulation  of  water  and 
the  mosquitoes  increase  wherever  the  formation  of  stagnant  water  and  pools 
takes  place. 

The  preference  of  malaria  for  soil  containing  clay  and  its  absence  in  sandy 
regions,  which  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  places  in  the  world,  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  theory.  This  exception  on  the  part  of  countries  with 
sandy  soil  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  coast  districts  of  the  North  Sea. 

Whereas  the  marshes  which  are  rich  in  water  and  mosquitoes  are  fearfully 
devastated  by  malarial  affections,  they  are  almost  entirely  absent  in  adjacent 
localities  with  sandy  soil;  such  observations  were  again  recently  made  by 
Muhlens.  The  immunitv  of  numerous  localities  on  the  Malabar  coast  in  the 
Presidency  of  Madras  is  explained  by  the  sandy  soil  prevailing  there,  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  Annesley,  reported  by  Hirsch.  The  water  is  at  once 
ab0ori>ed  by  the  sand  and,  therefore,  the  larvae  of  the  mosquito  cannot  develop. 
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The  immunity  of  many  districts  of  calcareous,  in  contrast  to  those  of 
volcanic,  ground,  are  explained  in  the  same  manner. 

However,  it  appears  that  a  number  of  observations  are  not  in  accord  with 
this  theory,  according  to  which,  malaria  occurs  in  a  malignant  fonn  in 
mountain  regions  that  are  poor  in  'water^  and.  this  form  has  .been  repeatedly 
described  as  mountain  fever,  hill  fever.  However,  in  all  these  cases  it  is  a 
question  of  formation  of  the  soil  in  which  accumulations  of  water,  especially 
during  rainy  periods,  are  found  quite  frequently,  in  which,  therefore,  mosqui- 
toes are  not  absent. 

It  has  been  contended  that  there  exist  typical  malarial  regions  in  whidi 
no  mosquitoes  are  present  (Schwalbe  has  compiled  quite  a  number  of  sndi 
statements),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  mosquitoes  may  be  numerously 
present  without  the  existence  of  malaria. 

The  careful  investigations  which  have  been  undertaken  regarding  the 
occurrence  of  malaria  in  regions  that  are  without  mosquitoes  have  led  to  the 
unquestioned  result  that  these  statements  are  not  correct. 

It  has  been  learned  but  very  gradually  how  to  find  the  anopheles  in  their 
hiding-places,  namely,  their  larvae  in  the  regions  inhabited  by  them.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  Kamerun  the  anopheles  were  not  found  at  first,  whereas,  later, 
their  presence  was  determined  in  various  species.  The  belief  that  they  were 
absent  in  the  malarial  regions  of  West  Africa,  in  the  Sierra  Leone,  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  English  Niger  expedition.  Their  presence  could  be  de- 
termined only  by  the  construction  of  artificial  pools  which  were  then  utilized 
for  the  deposit  of  ova  by  the  females  of  the  anopheles  which,  otherwise,  could 
not  have  been  discovered.  Schiiffner  was  able,  in  this  manner,  to  recover 
females  of  a  special  kind  of  anopheles  which  he  had  brought  from  the  coast  of 
Java  to  the  interior  and  which  had  escaped  there.  It  is  a  fact  that,  wherever 
endemic  malaria  is  present,  its  transmitters,  the  anopheles,  are  found  also.  In 
those  localities,  however,  in  which  anopheles  could  not  be  found  either  in  the 
dwellings,  in  the  dark  huts  of  the  natives,  or  in  the  stables  of  the  cattle,  their 
favorite  abodes,  or  with  the  aid  of  artificial  pools,  and  in  which  malaria  was, 
nevertheless,  recognized,  it  was  not  a  question  of  endemic  malaria  but  of 
malaria  which  the  inhabitants  had  acquired  elsewhere.  Koch  has  reported 
quite  noteworthy  illustrations  of  this  character. 

That  malaria  may  apparently  be  absent,  nevertheless,  in  exquisitely 
malarial  regions,  has  also  been  determined  by  Koch.  In  such  cases  the  adults 
were  iiealthy  and  free  from  fever,  it  is  true;  not  so,  however,  the  children  who 
were  atreeted  up  to  100  per  cent. 

The  occurrence  of  malaria  among  crews  of  ships  that  had  anchored  in 
malarial  regions  in  the  neighborhood  of  land,  without,  however,  a  landing 
having  taken  place,  is  easily  explained  by  the  flying  of  infected  anopheles  from 
the  shore  to  the  ships.  It  has  been  contended  that  infections  had  also  occurred 
on  such  ships  as  were  anchored  further  away  from  the  land  than  the  anopheles 
were  able  to  fly.  The  opinions  have  varied  greatly  in  regard  to  the  distance 
which  the  anopheles  are  able  to  cover.  Some  contend  that  they  are  only  able 
to  fly  a  very  short  distance;  others,  again,  say  that  their  flight  might  extend 
over  many  kilometers.  Wenzel  has  observed  that  malaria  occurred  in 
Wilhelmshaven  about  five  kilometers  from  the  much  infected  harbor  district 
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Ambrosi  and  Riva  have  seen  the  anopheles  display  their  activity  in  the 
Province  of  Palma  four  to  five  kilometers  from  the  rice  fields,  the  principal 
breeding  places  of  the  anopheles. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  investigations  of  Grassi  which  he  has  under- 
taken in  Norma,  Sermoneta,  and  Sezze,  villages  situated  on  the  hills  opposite 
the  Pontine  Marshes. 

In  Norma,  343  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  malaria  was  said  to  be 
absent,  whereas  it  was  reported  to  be  present  in  Sermoneta  (about  257  meters) 
and  in  Sezze  (about  319  meters),  although  less  frequent  than  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes  proper. 

Malaria  broke  out,  in  1899,  about  October  20th,  not  only  in  Sezze  and 
Sermoneta,  but  also  in  Norma.  In  December  of  the  same  year  Grassi  found 
in  all  three  of  these  places,  but  especially  in  the  dwellings  situated  near  the 
Marshes,  numerous  anopheles. 

The  breeding  places  of  the  anopheles  in  Sezze  were  water  ditches  which 
were  supplied  by  springs,  whereas  this  was  not  the  case  in  Sermoneta  and  in 
Norma.  Grassi,  therefore,  considered  without  doubt  that  the  anopheles  ob- 
served in  the  latter  places  originated  in  Ninfa  which  is  only  24  meters  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  i.  e.,  below  Norma,  that,  therefore,  they  had  arisen  300 
meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  He  believed  that  they  succeeded  in  getting 
there  by  stages,  following  the  numerous  caravans  which  ascend  daily,  toward 
evening,  to  the  above-named  towns.  The  mosquitoes  uninterruptedly  pursue 
the  travellers,  as  will  be  confirmed  by  every  coachman  who  drives  from  the 
station  up  to  Sezze.  That  the  anopheles,  and  with  them  malaria,  did  not 
occur  in  Sermoneta  and  Norma  until  late  in  the  year,  in  October,  he  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  emigrate  to  the  hills  during 
this  period  and  that  now  the  anopheles,  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper  winter 
quarters,  retired  from  the  plains  to  the  inhabited  towns  and  villages  of  the 
hills. 

Grassi  ascribed  great  significance  to  the  passive  dissemination  of  anopheles 
by  vehicles  carrying  human  beings  or  laden  with  hay  or  stray  for  the  excep- 
tional propagation  of  anopheles,  several  kilometers  from  their  places  of  origin. 

S.  Cropper  reports  from  Palestine,  that  larvae  of  anopheles  were  carried 
several  kilometers  with  the  drinking  water  taken  from  cisterns,  so  that,  in 
this  manner,  malaria  arises  in  localities  which  are  several  miles  away  from  the 
breeding  places  of  the  mosquito. 

However,  the  anopheles,  as  a  rule,  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
places  of  origin. 

Also  an  important  factor  for  the  dissemination  of  anopheles  is  the  wind,  to 
which  they  are  very  sensitive.  If  this  strikes  them,  they  arise  at  once  and  fly 
toward  protected  places.  The  movement  of  the  air  is  usually  more  active  with 
their  arising  from  the  earth.  This  explains  why  one  is  more  exposed  to  the 
stings  of  anopheles  when  remaining  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  house  than  in  the 
upper  stories ;  hence,  the  popular  old  rule  of  not  sleeping  on  the  ground,  but 
in  elevated  regions,  in  malarial  places. 

If  a  slight  wind  blows  from  the  land  it  may  carry  anopheles  to  vessels  and 
cause  infections  on  them. 

Nor  can  the  occurrence  of  malaria  on  board  ships  during  long  voyages  be 
10 
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considered  as  an  objection  to  the  anopheles  theory,  because  it  has  been  shown 
that  anopheles  which  have  once  reached  a  vessel  may  persist  there  for  some 
length  of  time.  Very  interesting  in  this  respect  is  a  statement  of  Nuttall, 
according  to  vrhich  Boe  has  observed  about  a  dozen  foreign  varieties  of 
anopheles  on  a  vessel  quarantined  in  New  York  harbor. 

The  duration  of  life  of  the  anopheles  varies.  It  has  been  ascertained  ex- 
perimentally that  it  may  amount  to  seven  weeks;  it  may  be  a  still  longer  one 
in  the  non-hibernating  females. 

A  peculiar  observation  which  is  a  suitable  explanation  of  the  nonappear- 
ance of  malaria  in  places  with  anopheles^  in  spite  of  the  introduced  cases,  was 
made  by  Grassi  in  water  springs  which  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Serine 
springs  which  supply  water  to  the  city  of  Naples.  There  he  found  very 
numerous  anopheles,  but  mostly  in  the  stables,  few  in  the  dwellings ;  this  con- 
dition did  not  correspond  with  the  fact  that  malaria  is  rare  there  although  it  is 
often  introduced.  How  was  this  disproportion  to  be  explained?  The 
anopheles  were  not  immune  to  the  malarial  parasite  of  these  regions,  as  he 
was  able  to  prove  by  experiments.  Necessarily,  another  cause  was  active.  He 
found  it  in  the  relatively  low  temperature  which  prevailed  in  St.  Lucia  di 
Serino,  which  was  situated  at  an  altitude  of  400  meters,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  high  mountains.  Owing  to  the  low  temperature,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Grassi,  the  anopheles  mostly  hide  there  in  the  stables  which  are 
always  warm  and,  therefore,  preferably  sting  cattle,  horses  and  pigs,  and  only 
rarely  human  beings.  He  made  the  same  observations  also  in  Alserio 
(Brianza)  and  in  Noe  in  Sala-Braganza  in  the  Province  of  Parma.  In  the 
cool  and  airy,  highly  elevated  regions,  the  anopheles  are  found  only  in  stables 
and  do  not  bite  human  beings.  Accordingly,  these  districts  are  free  from 
malaria.  In  the  warmer  lowlands,  however,  they  torment  humanity  greatly 
and  much  malaria  is  found  there.  He  believes,  therefore,  that  anopheles  may 
be  considered  as  the  true  indicators,  "  la  spia  vera,''  of  malaria  only  in  those 
regions  in  which  the  temperature  is  very  suitable  for  the  occurrence  of 
malaria. 

Very  remarkable,  and  apparently  in  opposition  to  the  anopheles  theory,  is 
the  occurrence  of  paludinal  regions  with  numerous  anopheles,  and  occasionally 
introduced  cases  of  malaria,  or  even  cases  of  the  disease  which  arise  there, 
without  the  development  of  malaria.  Celli  has  reported  on  numerous  and 
extensive  districts  of  this  character  in  Tuscany.  In  many  of  them  even  severe 
malaria  was  prevalent  formerly;  however,  it  has  disappeared  without  special 
hygienic  improvement  of  the  ground,  extensive  administration  of  quinin  or 
acquired  immunity  of  the  population  being  responsible  for  the  condition.  He 
now  believes  that  these  phenomena  might  depend  upon  certain  qualities  of 
life  of  the  anopheles  present  in  these  districts.  In  numerous  experiments  with 
anopheles  from  these  regions,  he  found  that  only  a  small  percentage  (3.5  per 
cent.)  sting  human  beings,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  anopheles  from  the  Tuscan 
and  Koman  Maremmas,  and  of  those  anopheles  which  have  bitten  man,  only 
a  small  percentage  (2.8  per  cent.)  can  be  shown  to  be  infected.  It  was  a 
question,  therefore,  of  anopheles  which  did  not  bite  man  and  which  did  not 
become  infected,  and,  consequently,  were  not  capable  of  disseminating 
malaria. 
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imilar  conditions  were  quite  recently  obaerved  by  Schiiffuer  in  Sumatra. 
ss  severe  malaria  prevails  in  the  coast  regions,  eejiecially  in  the  Canton 
S  jang.  the  interior  is  entirely  free  from  the  disease.  Sehiiffner  thun  found 
r^l  varieties  of  anopheles  which  were  distinctly  different  from  one  another, 
E^t-'"'own  speeies  and  a  black  one.  which  he  has  described  more  minutely 
aoplicles  I   (I')  and  11, 

Te  was  not  able  to  cause  anopheles  I  and  I'  to  sting,  whereas  he  accom- 
bed  this  very  easily  with  anopheles  II,  the  latter  were  even  distinguished 
^  uliar  avidity  for  blood.     It  does  not  cease  to  suck  when  it  is  com- 

Ay  filled  up,  but  it  continues,  rinses  its  intestinal  canal  with  the  blood  and 
vards  even  passes  the  sucked  blood  droplet  after  droplet  per  aniim.  "  A 
I  upon  which  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  insects  have  sucked,  with  all  ita 
of  blood,  looks  as  though  hit  by  a  dense  load  of  shot."  Schiiffuer  suc- 
■icellently  in  following  the  exogenous  development  of  the  malarial 
in  Ihcfle  anopheles.  This  same  variety  of  anopheles  occurs  also  in  the 
(rior  of  the  country,  but  there  the  developing  insects  are  much  smaller  and 
^^*tker  than  thotee  that  have  grown  upon  the  coast.  Schiiffuer  writes :  "  Copu- 
^^^boD  probably  occur:*  during  the  first  day  of  life  as  a  winged  insect,  and  many 
^^vthe  tnoiiquitoes  even  attempt  to  sting.  However,  an  attempt  is  all  they  are 
^^kfiable  of;  they  are  not  able  to  penetrate  the  skin,  the  body  remains  empty 
^■^Bd  the  result  is  that  none  of  the  insects  live  beyond  the  second  day."  Ae- 
V^^rding  to  Schiiffuer,  anopheles  is  an  obligatory  coast  insect.  It  does  not 
I''  Inive  in  the  interior.  Introduced  into  the  interior,  it  is  true,  it  is  able  to 
il  twpetuate  for  some  time  if  it  finds  a  favorable  soil;  however,  it  degenerates 
■  several  generations.  Already  the  first  generation  had  less  avidity  for 
d,  the  second  one  was  satisfied  with  filling  ita  body  with  blood,  the  fourth 
>  viae  no  longer  able  to  eat,  and  perished  rapidly.  Anopheles  I,  which  is  less 
ndcnt  on  the  coast  also  degenerates  further  toward  the  interior.  Schuffner 
J.  tttribules  the  degeneration  of  the  anopheles  to  the  altered  chemical  and  or- 
^jjanic  conditions  which  the  larvte  find  in  the  pools  of  water  of  the  interior,  and 

tlsu  to  the  increasing  prevalence  of  the  natural  enemies  of  the  anopheles, 
1^,  From  this  state  of  affairs  a  condition  results  which,  according  to  Schiiffuer, 
^ifUight  be  called  a  sort  of  immunity  of  the  country  to  anopheles.  Similar 
L  'obeervationa  have  been  made  in  Bengal  by  Stephens  and  Christophers,  They 
^  did  not  succeed,  as  little  as  did  Ross,  in  infecting  a  variety  which  is  now 
,  called  anopheles  Rossi,  so  that  it  is  demonstratctl  that  not  all  the  species  of 
i    ADophcles  participate  uniformly  in  the  propagation  of  malaria. 

t  Extremely  interesting  are  the  results  of  investigations  which  were  under- 
taken by  Uonilz  with  the  enormous  mosquito  material  collected  by  Koch  on 
^  bis  travels  and  by  the  Governor  of  Holland  at  his  suggestion  in  Dutch  India. 
Apart  from  the  finding  of  numerous,  until  then  unknown,  varieties  of 
anopheles,  Donitz  has  determined  the  important  fact  that  there  are  large 
dietrictii.  namely  tropical  highlands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  distinguished  by 
their  abundance  of  water  and  their  luxurious  vegetation,  in  which  anophelea 
and  also  malaria  are  entirely  absent,  such  islands  as  Samoa,  the  Island  Matupi 
in  New  Pomerania.  the  Sassi  Islands  between  New  Guinea  and  New  Pomera- 
oia,  the  Marianne  Islands,  and  the  Carolines,  He  then,  by  reason  of  his  stud- 
I  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  something  takes  place  in  those  regions, 
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which,  up  till  this  time  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  observing:  The 
immigration  of  existing  zoological  species  into  new  districts,  and,  in  the  train 
of  it,  the  propagation  of  the  malarial  disease.  Thus,  he  believes  that  a  specieg^ 
which  he  has  designated  anopheles  vagus,  is  in  the  act  of  migrating  from 
West  to  East.  This  anopheles  has  succeeded  in  travelling  from  the  Island  of 
Celebes,  where  it  is  the  only  representative  of  anopheles,  to  Ceram,  and  even 
in  most  recent  times  to  New  Guinea  where  only  one  kind,  the  anopheles  punetn- 
latis,  was  prevalent  until  then.  Donitz  believes  that  they  are  very  apt  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  commerce  of  the  natives  and  traders  who  keep  rain  water 
in  their  boats,  regulariy  hiding  larvae  of  anopheles  in  the  water. 

The  more  the  studies  of  anopheles  and  their  relations  to  malaria  broaden, 
the  more  interesting  and  important  are  the  results.  This  much,  however, 
appears  even  now  from  the  countless  observations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
most  various  localities  of  the  world,  that  the  correctness  of  the  postulate — 
where  there  is  malaria  there  are  also  anopheles,  without  anopheles  no  malaria 
— can  no  longer  be  doubted. 

And  yet  there  is  a  weighty  objection  which  has  been  raised  against  the 
transmission  by  anopheles  and  which  renders  the  latter  unacceptable  at  the 
first  glance.  This  is  the  objection :  Epidemics  of  malaria  have  been  observed 
during  remarkably  raw,  cold  weather  in  spring,  in  fact,  even  during  severe 
cold  in  winter,  during  which  times  no  mosquitoes  exist.  Hirsch  in  his 
historico-geographical  pathology,  states  as  follows  regarding  this  point : 

"  Frank  reports :  vidi  plures  Vilnae  f ebres  intermittentes  caput  extulisse 
mense  Februario,  thermometro  Reaum.  viginti  et  ultra  frigoris  gradus 
indicante^^;  an  epidemic  of  malaria  was  present  in  the  winter  of  1841-42 
during  severe  cold,  in  Kasan,  according  to  the  statement  of  Blosfeld ;  Myersohn 
writes  from  Astrachan :  "  It  is  a  fact  that  the  fever  is  present  even  when  the 
thermometer  shows  20°  C.  and  colder '' ;  and  Walther  notes  from  Kieflf :  "  That 
in  our  (Russian)  Eastern  governments  the  epidemics  of  fever  are  manifest 
even  when  a  rigid  covering  of  ice  is  spread  over  nature,  and  which,  if  the 
statements  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  are  correct,  attain  a  greater 
intensity  than  during  the  heat  of  summer,  even  with  us  a  frost  of  from  10**  to 
20°  C.  does  not  protect  from  fever,  as  is  proven  by  the  serious  deficiency 
of  quinin  during  December  and  January,  which  had  been  consumed  in  the 
course  of  the  year." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  numerous  cases  of  fever  may  occur 
in  winter,  yes,  so  numerous  that  we  may  speak  of  epidemics  even  if  we  are  as 
skeptical  as  possible  regarding  such  diagnoses.  However,  the  assumption  that 
these  winter  fevers  are  new  infections,  is  very  doubtful.  All  these  winter 
fevers  were  preceded  by  numerous  fevers  during  summer  and  autumn,  as 
follows  distinctly,  for  instance,  from  the  statement  of  Walther  regarding  the 
quinin  consumed  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  above  observations  do  not  contain  any  statements  whether  they 
referred  to  new  infections  or  to  recurrences.  According  to  the  experiences 
gained  now  regarding  the  appearance  of  recurrences,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  winter  fever,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  nothing  else  than  a 
recurrence  which  follows  upon  infections  during  the  previous  epidemics. 

Manson  reports  a  case  of  experimental  malaria  in  which  a  recurrence  took 
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place  after  nine  months.  Schoo,  who  has  carefully  studied  this  question  in  his 
patients  in  Krommenie,  determined  in  thirty-eight  persona  an  interval  of  the 
first  infection,  a  recurrence  varying  between  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  four 
hundred  and  twenty-three  days.  And  even  if  a  number  of  newly  infected  in- 
diridaals  has  been  among  the  latter,  the  fact  remains  that  months  may  inter- 
vene between  infection  and  recurrence.  If,  therefore,  numerous  affections  have 
occurred  during  the  course  of  a  year  during  the  warm  season,  numerous  cases 
will  occur  also  during  the 
nibeequent  cold  period. 
Many  cases  might  also  be 
conceived  as  infections 
with  a  very  long  period  of 
incubation,  the  occurrence 
of  which  ve  shall  discuss 
later  on. 

Therefore,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  quote 
winter  epidemics  as  a 
proof  against  transmis- 
sion of  malaria  by  anoph- 
eles. 

The  only  objection  now 
remains,  that  in  temper- 
ate climates,  thus  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  the 
malarial  curve  shows  an 
abrupt  rise  as  early  as  in 
March,  to  culminate  in 
Uav,  latest  in  June,  and 
then  to  decline  just  dur- 
ing that  season  which  is 
Dwet  favorable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  anopheles. 

Especially  E.  Grawitz 
has  emphasized  that  nu- 
merouB  statistics,  thus 
those  of  Wunderlicb,  of 
the  Jacobs  Hospital,  of 
Leipzig,  that  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  and  especially  that  of  the  First  and  Fifth  Army  Corps  stationed  in 
East  Prussia  and  in  Posen,  in  the  most  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  prove 
(Fig.  11),  in  a  quite  indisputable  manner,  that  a  very  extensive  infection  with 
the  germs  of  malaria  occurs  even  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  during  JIarch  and 
April,  at  a  time  during  which,  just  in  these  districts,  there  can  only  he  a  (|ut's- 
lioD  of  mosquito  bites.  Grawitz  says:  "For,  with  the  climatic  condition!!  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  monarchy,  a  '  playing '  of  the  mosquitoes  may  owa- 
■itoally  be  noted  in  the  open  on  rare  sunny  days  toward  the  end  of  ^larch  and 
April,  but  a  'biting'  of  the  insects  during  this  time  is  almost  excluded; 
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finally,  the  temperature  of  30°  C,  which  ia  neceesaiy  for  the  derelopment  of 
the  parasite  id  the  body  of  the  mosqiiito,  is  only  exceptionally  present  in  our 
regions  at  this  time  of  the  year.    On  the  other  hand,  especially  during  the 

hot  months,  in  July  and  August, 

when  the  insects  sting  most  in- 
tensely, we  note  that  the  curre 
falls  abruptly,  although  just 
during  these  months  and  in  Sep- 
tember the  soldiers  are  most  ex- 
posed, during  the  manceuvres,  to 
the  bites  of  the  mosquitoes." 

These  statements  of  GrawiU. 
convincing  ae  they  may  appear 
at  the  first  glance,  are^  neverthe- 
less, not  capable  of  shaking  the 
theory  of  the  transmission  of  ma- 
laria by  anopheles. 

The  malarial  curves  of  mod- 
erate climates  mostly  do  not  cod- 
form  with  malarial  curves  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  coun- 
tries, for  instance,  with  cun'c§ 
obtained  with  an  extraordinary 
uniformity  in  numerous  regions 
of  hot  central  Italy.  These 
curves  show  the  abrupt  rise  as 
occurring  toward  the  end  of 
Juno  until  the  beginning  of 
July,  the  acme  ia  reached  in  Au- 
gust, and  the  fall  takes  place  in 
September  and  October,  until 
November,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature remaining  high  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  time 
(see  the  curves  in  Fig.  12). 

How  is  this  varying,  appar- 
ently paradoxical,  conduct  of  ma- 
laria to  bo  explained? 

Koch,  who  observed,  in  Gro- 
wtln  near  Rome,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  epidemic  in  spring 
(tile  first  appearance  of  the  new 
caws),  recognized  with  acute  dis- 
cernment that  their  appearance  was  in  relation  with  the  rise  of  temperature, 
tliat  a  rajtidlv  growing  increase  of  freshly  infected  cases  of  malaria  did  not 
take  place  until  about  three  weeks  after  the  temperature  had  reached  such  a 
height  as  to  rcnmin  cvcrvwlu're  in  closed  rooms,  even  at  night,  at  24°  to  25°  C. 
Then  only  he  found  mosquitoes  which  presented  coccidia-like  spheres  in  the 
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Pro.  12. — Curve  1,  Kpiilcmic  typp  of  lown-  Italy. 

Curve  2,  Epidemic  typ«  of  upper  Ititly.     (After 

Colli.) 
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walls  of  their  stomachs.  He  concluded^  accordingly^  that  the  above  tempera- 
ture is  necessary  to  the  development  of  malarial  germs. 

However,  in  regard  to  Koch^s  observations  concerning  malaria  in  Grosseto, 
it  was  principally  the  tropical  form  which  furnished  the  basis  of  his  investiga- 
tions. As  in  our  latitudes  (Germany)  the  form  caused. by  the  small  parasite 
does  not  occur,  the  question  arises  whether  these  forms  might  not  require  a 
higher  average  temperature  for  their  development  in  the  anopheles  than  that 
of  the  parasite  of  our  domestic  tertian  fevers.  Naturally,  this  question  would 
only  be  decided  by  experiment.  Van  der  Scheer  and  Bemedis  van  Berlekom 
have  undertaken  interesting  investigations  regarding  the  development  of  the 
malarial  parasites  in  Middelburg. 

They  found  no  capsule  in  three  anopheles  which  had  sucked  blood  on  the 
first  day  of  their  experiments  when  the  temperature  fluctuated  between  14.5° 
and  16.5°  C.  Of  five  mosquitoes  which  had  sucked  during  the  following  night 
when  the  temperature  had  risen  to  18**  to  21.5°  C,  four  were  infected.  During 
the  period  of  twenty-one  days,  from  July  24th  to  August  15th,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  sporozoites,  there  occurred  a  space  of  time 
of  thirteen  days,  from  July  30th  to  August  12th,  during  which  the  daily 
maximum  temperature  did  not  rise  above  21°  C.  and  during  which  the  minimal 
temperature  was  always  below  15°  C. 

Schoo  studied  the  development  of  the  tertian  parasite  in  the  anopheles 
still  more  closely  in  Krommenie,  in  that  he  caused  a  number  of  anopheles  to 
suck  blood  from  patients  with  many  gametes,  and  then  kept  the  insects  at 
various  temperatures  in  the  incubator.  The  capsules  developed  vigorously  at 
25°  C;  the  salivary  glands  contained  sporozoites  fourteen  days  after  the  in- 
fection. The  development  was  still  more  rapid  at  30°  C;  mature  capsules 
were  present  even  after  ten  days.  At  18°  C.  the  capsules  did  not  mature  until 
after  eighteen  days.  A  fall  of  the  temperature,  about  three  days  after  the 
infection,  to  10°  to  15°  C.  during  twenty-four  hours  did  not  prevent  the  de- 
velopment. During  an  experiment  which  was  undertaken  from  the  fourth 
to  the  sixteenth  of  September  in  the  open  air  and  in  which  the  maximal  tem- 
perature only  on  four  days  rose  to  20°  C,  and  above,  whereas  on  the  remaining 
days  it  fluctuated  between  14°  C.  and  16°  C,  while  the  minimal  temperatures 
were  once  9°  C,  five  times  10°  C,  three  times  13°  C,  once  14°  C,  once 
16°  C,  and  once  18°  C,  ten  of  the  twelve  anopheles  showed  large,  but  as  yet 
inunature  capsules,  on  the  twelfth  day.  Of  twenty-six  anopheles  which  were 
permanently  kept  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C,  none  were  infected  after  twelve 
days.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  after  these  experiments,  that  the  parasites  of  our 
domestic  tertian  fevers  may  still  develop  in  the  anopheles  at  temperatures  of 
less  than  20°  C,  even  when  the  minimal  temperature  is  at  times  only  10°  C. 
Such  temperatures,  however,  are  quite  regularly  present  with  us  in  heated 
rooms  during  spring.  Enticed  from  their  winter  abodes  the  anopheles  are 
regularly  present,  year  after  year,  either  as  early  as  February  or  surely  during 
March  and  April.  Schoo  observed  in  Krommenie,  in  the  early  spring,  in  1901, 
as  early  as  February,  the  female  anopheles  which  had  hibernated  in  cellars, 
pan-tiles,  cattle  and  pig  pens,  take  wing  to  deposit  their  ova.  If  they  then 
find  individuals  who  suffer  from  recurrences  of  the  previous  year  (and  these 
relapses  of  tertian  fever  occur  particularly  in  the  early  spring  with  us),  they 
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infect  themselTes  Titb  the  gametes.  They  now  remain  in  the  wann  homes 
near  the  stoves,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  loomB.  There  the  temperature  is 
sufficiently  high  to  develop  the  sporozoitee.  But  before  they  perish,  they  are 
still  capable  of  infecting  numerous  individuals  by  their  further  acts  of  suck- 
ing. The  new  breed  of  anopheles,  which  grows  up  in  February  and  March 
under  favorable  conditionB,  may  be  sufficiently  developed  even  in  April  to 
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la.  13. — Curve  1 .  totals  of  the  moDthly  additions  of  malaria  cases  in  the  hoa|Hta]a  of  Rome, 
durins  the  years  1892  lo  1896.  Curve  2,  totals  of  the  moathly  additions  o[  malaria  caaa 
in  Wilhelmshaven  during  the  years  1S60  to  1869  (Weniel).      (After  Silarliiii.) 


sting.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  affections  will  increase  during  April  and 
still  more  during  May. 

As  the  fresh  cases  are  probably  at  once  treated  with  quinin  and  aa  the 
recurrences  of  the  previous  year  become  continually  rarer,  the  number  of  now 
affections  will  decrease  during  June  and  remain  small. 

The  malaria  curve  in  Germany  is,  therefore,  dependent,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  the  variety  of  the  parasites,  tertians;  further,  by  the  occurrence  of 
relapses  in  the  early  spring;  then,  by  the  early  days  of  spring;  but,  especially, 
by  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  dwellings,  which  allow  the  infected  anopheles 
to  mature  the  parasites  during  the  early  spring. 

Martini  has  recently  furnished  a  very  good  proof  that  the  explanation 
of  Koch  of  the  course  of  malaria  with  us  is  actually  the  correct  one.  Among 
the  domestic  curves  was  one  which  differed  absolutely  from  the  others,  which, 
however,  showed  a  course  which  conformed  exactly  to  those  of  Italy:  the 
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curve  of  malaria  in  Wilhelmshaven  from  1860  to  1869,  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  town  (see  Fig.  13). 

Martini,  who  during  that  period  and  later  investigated  the  dwelling  con- 
ditions of  laborers  in  accord  with  directions  from  Koch,  determined  that  dur- 
ing this  period  the  laborers  were  mostly  housed  in  straw-covered,  unheated 
huts  without  attics.  The  temperature  necessary  to  mature  the  sporozoites  in 
the  anopheles  was  not  present  during  spring  in  these  cold  rooms  of  three 
meters'  height.  Therefore,  the  malarial  curve  did  not  show  its  maximum  until 
late  in  summer,  twenty  to  thirty  days  after  continuous  maximum  of  the  exter- 
nal temperature,  the  same  as  in  the  Southern  malarial  districts. 

On  the  other  hand^  Martini  found  that  now  these  houses  in  which  new 
malaria  cases  occurred  in  spring  showed  partly  very  remarkably  high  degrees 
of  heat  in  their  rooms,  as  he  was  able  to  determine  by  exact  computations  of 
the  temperatures.  Anopheles  were  found  in  the  malarial  houses  during  the 
entire  year,  but  only  in  the  cellars.  They  were  not  encountered  again  in  the 
dwellings  until  the  beginning  of  April.  Three  new  cases  of  tertian  fever  were 
observed  in  such  houses  on  March  24th,  April  6th,  and  April  11th,  and  shortly 
afterward  on  April  12th  and  April  14th,  a  number  of  anopheles  which  had 
sacked  the  blood  of  these  patients  were  caught  in  these  houses.  The  sources 
of  infection  were  patients  living  near  by,  who  suffered  from  recurrences  of 
the  fever. 

Thus,  we  may  conclude  with  Martini,  "the  spring  maximum  of  the 
malarial  curve  may  be  naturally  explained,  with  the  aid  of  the  above  observa- 
tions, in  our  artificial  summer  climate,  warmed  by  means  of  heating,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  anopheles." 

Besides,  however,  many  early  spring  infections  permit  of  still  another 
explanation.  They  may  possibly  also  be  due  to  hibernated  infected  anopheles. 
For  the  question  has  by  no  means  been  decided  as  yet  in  a  negative  sense, 
whether  fecundated  and  hibernated  female  anopheles  which  were  infected  late 
in  autumn,  when  they  suck  blood  during  early  spring  to  develop  their  ova,  are 
still  able  to  infect  by  means  of  this  act  of  sucking. 

It  does  not  require  any  further  comment  that  the  countless  epidemiological 
observations  regarding  the  occurrence  of  severe  epidemics  of  malaria  after  hot, 
damp  summers  or  after  hot,  dry  summers  with  damp  and  warm  autumns, 
regarding  the  onset  of  the  epidemic  after  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season 
in  the  tropics,  its  abatement  at  the  height  and  its  renewed  flaring  up  toward 
the  end  of  the  same,  the  complete  cessation  during  the  dry  season  in  the 
tropics,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Senegal  and,  with  us,  during  winter,  etc.,  can 
all  be  explained  without  diflSculty  by  the  corresponding  influence  exerted  upon 
the  anopheles. 

COURSE  OF  THE  DISEASE 

Malarial  diseases  have  a  distinct  period  of  incubation.  It  has  been  possible 
to  ascertain  this  period  with  great  accuracy  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  in  ex- 
peditions to  malarial  countries,  in  affections  of  marines  who  had  been  ashore 
for  only  one  day.  Thus,  Navarre  reports  that  he  observed  when  at  sea,  severe 
attacks  of  fever  in  a  number  of  men,  twelve  days  after  they  had  left  Dakar, 
where  the  men  had  been  ashore  for  only  about  three  hours.  Marchoux  reports 
17 
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that  the  substitutes  that  arrive  at  the  Senegal  in  small  troops  are  never 
affected  earlier  than  fourteen  days  after  their  arrival.  The  disease  generally 
sets  in  between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  days.  The  incubation  period 
varies  in  Kamerun,  according  to  the  observations  of  F.  Plehn,  between  eight 
and  fourteen  days;  Ziemann  was  able  to  assume  with  some  probability  an 
incubation  period  of  ten,  or  even  of  eleven  days  in  two  cases. 

The  incubation  period  of  our  domestic  malaria^  tertian  fever,  has  been 
determined  by  Wenzel  in  Wilhelmshaven  to  be,  on  an  average,  also  fourteen 
days.  The  incubation  period  of  the  quartan  fever  usually  appears  to  be  a 
longer  one.  These  observations  harmonize  well  with  the  periods  of  incubation 
which  were  observed  in  the  numerous  artificial  inoculations  of  malaria  from 
man  to  man,  either  by  subcutaneous  or  by  intravenous  injections  of  malarial 
blood.  The  attacks  occur  at  the  earliest  after  five  days — Panichi,  who  pricked 
his  finger  with  a  cover-glass  smeared  with  the  blood  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
estivo-autumnal  fever,  had  a  severe  attack  even  after  five  days — frequently 
after  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  sometimes  even  still  later,  after  three  weeks. 
However,  in  these  cases  the  attacks  proper  were  preceded  by  slight  febrile 
movements.  Very  long  periods  of  incubation,  forty-seven,  yes,  even  sixty-six 
days,  were  observed  in  experimental  quartan  fever.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  period  of  incubation  varies,  as  the  number  of  germs  which  are  in- 
troduced into  the  body  during  the  various  infections  may  fiuctuate  quite 
considerably.  In  natural  infection,  it  is  possible  that  the  infected  individual 
may  be  stung  by  one,  or  also  by  several,  infected  anopheles.  Furthermore,  the 
number  of  mature  crescent  germs  which  the  infected  anopheles  transmit 
during  stinging  may  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  larger  or  smaller 
numbers  of  gametes  taken  in  by  the  latter  when  sucking.  Theoretically,  the 
briefest  possible  period  of  incubation  would  be  two  days  in  tertian  and  tropical 
fevers,  three  days  in  quartan  fevers.  It  would  be  possible  to  observe  the  same 
if  the  numbers  of  germs  during  the  infection  were  so  large  that  their  first 
sporulation  would  at  once  cause  an  attack.  The  cases  of  incubation  of  only 
forty-ciglit  hours,  which  various  observers  claim  to  have  ascertained,  might  be 
explained  in  such  a  manner.  But  in  those  cases  in  which  as  early  as  a  few 
hours  or  twenty-four  hours  after  the  visit  to  a  fever  district,  typical  attacks 
with  chills  are  said  to  have  been  observed,  there  was,  owing  to  no  microscopi- 
cal examination  of  the  blood,  either  a  diagnostic  error  or  a  latent  infection 
which  had  taken  place  at  an  earlier  date  and  which  was  only  produced  by 
some  noxa  after  the  affected  individual  had  reached  the  fever  district.  Such 
infections  wliich  remain  latent  for  a  long  period  of  time,  for  several  months, 
have  been  surely  obser\'ed.  Ferrus,  Maillot,  Braune,  Fiedler,  Vallin,  A.  Plehn, 
and  others,  have  described  cases  in  which  individuals  who  have  sojourned 
for  some  length  of  time  in  fever  regions  without  ever  having  suffered  from 
a  typical  attack,  became  typically  affected  after  they  had  left  the  malarial 
district,  after  a  voyage  lasting  several  weeks,  or  even  in  their  homes  that  were 
.  free  from  fever.  The  majority  of  these  cases  might  probably  be  explained  in 
that  such  persons  actually  suffered  from  slight  attacks  which,  as  they  ran  their 
course  without  any  subjective  symptoms  whatever,  were  not  noticed  by  them 
at  all,  that  it  was  a  question,  tlierefore,  of  recurrences,  which  were  produced 
by  various  influences  reducing  the  former  resistance  of  the  body,  such  as 
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severe  seasickness  or  violent  refrigerations,  as  occur  especially  often  in  those 
returning  from  a  tropical  climate  to  colder  zones. 

Clinical  symptoms  may  be  entirely  absent  during  the  incubation  stage. 
Often,  however,  there  are  certain  prodromal  phenomena  noted,  general  lassi- 
tude, headache,  loss  of  appetite,  sensation  of  pressure  in  the  gastric  region, 
nausea,  vomiting,  constipation  or  diarrhea;  phenomena  which,  especially 
when  they  are  accompanied  with  febrile  movements,  suggest  that  a  "gastric 
fever  "  is  imminent.  Pains  and  drawing  aches  in  the  limbs  are  also  quite  often 
combined  with  the  gastric  manifestations.  Bronchitic  symptoms  become 
more  prominent  in  some  epidemics. 

The  atiacle  proper  of  the  fever  usually  begins  with  a  sensation  of  great 
lassitude  and  with  headache.  The  patients  yawn  often  and  stretch  themselves. 
They  begin  to  feel  chilly,  occasionally  a  cold  chill  passes  over  them  so  that  they 
require  warm  coverings.  The  sensation  of  cold  gradually  increases  to  a  typical 
chill,  the  teeth  chatter,  the  body  trembles,  a  marked  sensation  of  oppression 
becomes  manifest  in  the  chest,  the  headache  is  intensely  aggravated  and, 
finally,  the  patients  are  shaken  by  violent  chills.  At  the  same  time  their 
appearance  is  markedly  altered.  The  temporal  grooves  appear  sunken,  the 
nose  pointed,  the  eyes  deep-set,  with  dark  borders.  The  lips  and  terminal 
phalanges  show  a  bluish  appearance.  The  skin  is  pale,  waxy,  and  presents 
the  picture  of  cutis  anserina.  The  pulse  is  very  frequent,  small  and  hard; 
urination  is  frequent.  The  temperature  during  the  chill  rises  abruptly  four 
to  six  degrees  and  may  advance  as  high  as  105.8°  F.  Griesinger  has  observed 
even  106.7°  F.  It  is  reported  that  even  108.7°  F.  and  slightly  above  this  have 
been  noted.  The  chill  may  be  of  very  short  duration  or  it  may  persist  for 
hours.  The  stage  of  heat  is  ushered  in  by  an  alternation,  after  some  time,  with 
paroxysms  of  heat.  The  patient  feels  as  though  heat  were  rushing  from  the 
interior  to  the  surface  of  his  body.  The  skin  begins  to  become  flushed  and 
again  grows  more  succulent,  but  it  remains  dry.  The  action  of  the  heart 
becomes  more  tremulous,  the  heart-beat  more  diffuse,  the  pulse  fuller.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  dry,  thirst  is  very  great.  The  subjective 
manifestations,  the  headache,  the  pains  in  the  limbs,  the  feeling  of  oppression, 
decrease,  as  a  rule;  however,  they  may  also  increase  still  more.  The  patient 
shows  excitement  which  may  increase  to  actual  delirium.  The  temperature 
remains  high.  The  heat  stage  may  last  for  several  hours,  but  it  is  often  short 
and  soon  passes  into  the  stage  of  sweating.  The  turgescent  skin,  which  is 
greatly  filled  with  blood,  gradually  becomes  moist,  at  first  upon  the  fore- 
head and  in  the  axillae,  and  soon  a  marked  acid  perspiration  of  a  peculiar  odor 
covers  the  entire  body.  The  full  pulse  becomes  softer  and  more  quiet,  the 
tormenting  subjective  symptoms  abate  and  disappear  gradually,  respiration 
becomes  deeper  and  quieter.  The  urine  is  dark  and  usually,  upon  standing, 
shows  abundant  urates.  Most  patients,  at  this  stage,  pass  into  a  quiet  sleep 
from  which  they  awaken,  although  weak,  yet  with  an  undoubted  feeling  of 
euphoria.  The  temperature  falls  to  normal  or  even  below  during  the  sweating 
stage.  It  usually  lasts  longer  than  the  stages  of  chill  and  heat  and  often, 
when  the  attack  began  in  the  morning,  persists  during  the  following  night. 

The  attack  is  followed  by  the  afebrile  interval.  The  temperature  is  normal, 
yes,  often  subnormal,  during  this  period,  and  the  patient  feels  perfectly  well — 
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in  this  case  he  has  a  "  tme  '^  apyrexia ;  but  he  may  suffer  also  during  thii 
period  from  certain  gastric  disturbances,  loss  of  appetite,  irregular  digestion, 
combined  with  an  indistinct  feeling  of  sickness — ^then  the  apyrexia  is  called 
"  false."  It  is  often  false  during  the  first  attacks  of  a  first  infection  and, 
further,  again,  upon  longer  duration  of  the  disease,  especially  when  the 
normal  course  is  influenced  by  the  administration  of  drugs. 

The  typical  attacks  of  fever  now  alternate  regularly  with  the  afebrile 
periods,  hence  the  name,  "  intermittent  fever/*  If  the  attack  recurs  every 
day,  we  speak  of  quotidian  fever,  if  with  an  interval  of  one  day,  hence  every 
third  day,  we  are  dealing  with  teri;ian  fever;  finally,  if  two  days  intervene 
between  the  attacks,  the  fever  is  called  quari;an,  as  the  attack  occurs  each  time 
on  the  fourth  day.  Special  varieties  of  parasites  are  peculiar  only  to  the 
tertian  and  quartan  fevers,  not  to  the  quotidian.  As  was  already  observed  by 
the  ancients,  the  tertian  fevers  often  pass  into  quotidian,  and,  inversely,  the 
quotidians  frequently  into  tertian  fevers.  S^nac  had  already  pronounced  all 
daily  cases  to  be  double  tertians,  and  he  denied  the  existence  of  the  quotidian 
rhythm  entirely.  He  was  actually  correct  in  this  contention.  It  has  very 
often  been  noted  that  the  various  attacks  did  not  conform  to  one  another,  in 
regard  to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  as  also  in  respect  to  the  height  of  the 
fever  and  their  duration,  but  that  the  first  one  was  always  equal  to  the  third 
and  the  second  one  to  the  fourth.  We  now  know  that  in  this  case  it  is  a 
question  of  two  generations  of  parasites,  one  of  which  reaches  sporulation  on 
the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  days,  the  second  one  on  the  second,  f earth, 
sixth,  etc.,  days. 

Sauvage  has  distinguished,  besides  the  fehres  duplices,  also  the  febres 
duplicatcPy  because  he  observed  tertians  in  which  two  typical  attacks,  separated 
by  a  short  but  distinct  intermission,  occurred  every  third  day. 

Similar  conditions  were  also  noted  in  quartan  fever  and  the  occurrence  of 
quartana  duplex  and  triplex  was  recognized.  A  quartan  triplex  is  clinically 
a  quotidian  fever;  it  may  become  quartan  if  the  two  generations  of  parasit^ 
which  sporulate  on  the  second  and  third  days  disappear,  either  spontaneously 
or  due  to  the  administration  of  quinin.  A  passing  of  quartan  into  tertian 
fever,  and  also  the  reverse,  has  likewise  been  observed,  and  from  this  a  uni- 
formity of  the  cause  of  all  these  varieties  has  been  inferred.  Although  the 
observations  have  been  unobjectionable,  their  explanation  was  not  correct.  In 
tliese  cases  a  double  infection  with  tertian  and  quartan  parasites  had  taken 
place.  At  the  onset  only  the  tertian  parasites  had  caused  the  attack;  these 
having  perished,  only  the  quartan  parasites  remained,  which  now  produced  the 
attacks  corresponding  to  their  type  of  development. 

The  ancients  described,  besides  the  quotidian,  tertian  and  quartan  fevers, 
also  infections  with  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  fourteen  and  fifteen  days, 
four  weeks,  three  months,  and  yearly  fevers,  which  were  reported  to  have 
recurred  with  typical  regularity  in  the  above-mentioned  intervals.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  these  observations,  only  the  explanations 
of  these  types  of  fever  were  erroneous.  In  many  cases  it  was  probably  a 
question  of  infections  which  had  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  malaria,  or 
they  were  recurrences  which,  according  to  the  type  of  development  of  the 
parasites,  have  appeared  at  regular,  but  prolonged,  intervals.     The  quintana 
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which  was  already  described  by  Hippocrates,  and  which  was  observed  by 
Telpins  as  recurring  for  eighteen  months  in  a  girl  with  strictest  regu- 
larity, was  declared  by  Werlhof  to  be  a  tertian  fever  in  which  always  one 
attack  failed  to  appear.  The  septan  fever,  which  was  also  reported  by 
Hippocrates,  is  explained  by  Werlhof  also,  as  the  decimana,  for  offsprings 
of  the  quartan  fever  in  which  always  one,  or  perhaps  two,  attacks  did  not 
take  place. 

We  note,  therefore,  that  even  the  ancients  endeavored  to  trace  all  varieties 
of  attacks  of  fever  back  to  the  tertian  and  quartan  types,  of  which  alone  well 
characterized  parasites  were  the  cause. 

A  phenomenon,  which  has  been  observed  since  ancient  times,  is  very  re- 
markable, the  so-called  anticipation  and  postponement  of  the  attacks.  For 
instance,  Amatus  Lusitanus  described  tertian  fevers  whidh  regularly  antedated 
three  hours.  Low  reports  quartan  fevers  in  which  the  attacks  regularly  oc- 
curred ten  hours  earlier  in  each  succeeding  attack.  Werlhof  believed  that  it 
was  characteristic  of  tertian  fever  to  postpone  and  of  quotidians  to  antedate. 
It  seems  that  this  conduct  of  the  fevers  is  no  longer  observed  at  present  as  was 
the  case  formerly;  the  postponement  might  be  explained  by  a  retardation  of 
the  process  of  sporulation  due  to  unknown  causes,  whereas  the  occurrence 
of  antedatement  is  only  difficult  to  understand.  Manifold  infections  may 
possibly  play  a  certain  part  in  this  condition. 

Regarding  the  so-called  inverse  forms  of  the  attacks  in  which  heat  and 
perspiration  take  place  before  the  chill,  in  these  cases  it  was  probably  only  a 
question,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Griesinger,  of  quotidian  fevers  in  which 
the  nocturnal  sweat  of  one  attack  ceases  shortly  before  the  matutinal*  chill  of 
the  following  one,  so  that  it  should  be  looked  upon  only  as  an  incorrect  combi- 
nation of  the  stages  of  attacks  which  rapidly  succeed  each  other. 

However,  the  ancients  distinguished  still  another  variety  of  fever  which 
they  considered  as  especially  dangerous.  Celsus  designates  this  form  as 
ilfUTptT)fiX'  He  described  it  as  follows :  "  Tertianarum  vero  duo  genera 
sunt :  alterum  eodem  modo,  quo  quartana,  et  incipiens  ct  desinens ;  illo  tantuni 
interpoeito  discrimine,  quod  unum  diem  praestat  integrum,  tertio  redit: 
alterum  longe  pemiciosius,  quod  tertio  quidem  die  revertitur,  ex  octo  autem 
et  quadraginta  horis  fere  sex  et  triginta  per  accessionem  occupat,  interdum 
etiam  vel  minus  vel  plus;  neque  ex  toto  in  remissione  desistit,  sed  tantum 
levins  est.  Id  genus  plerique  medici  rnurpvr^v  appellant."  The  fevers 
which  were  treated  exhaustively  by  Torti  and  which  were  called  by  him 
febres  subintrantes  have  been  observed  especially  frequently  in  this  group. 
These  are  fevers  in  which,  in  contrast  to  the  usual  ones,  the  attacks  persist 
so  long  that  the  new  attack  already  sets  in  before  the  first  one  has  ceased. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  distinct  apyrexia  does  not  develop,  but  that  only 
a  brief  abatement  of  the  fever  takes  place  which,  accordingly,  does  not  a})pear 
clinically  as  intermittent  fever,  but  as  a  remittent  or  even  continued  one,  a 
phenomenon  which  Torti  designated  also  by  the  name  of  fehris  communicans 
or  coaltema,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  particularly  dangerous. 

This  type  of  the  course  of  the  fever  is  peculiar  to  the  so-called  estivo- 
autumnal  fevers  of  the  Italians,  and  was  then  observed  especially  often  in  the 
tropical  fevers.    The  investigations  of  Koch  have  shown  that  all  these  fevers 
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are  due  to  one  and  the  same  variety  of  parasites,  namely  to  the  small  organisms 
which  occur  only  in  ring-form  in  the  blood  and  which  sponilate  in  the  internal 
organs. 

The  clinical  conne  of  the  tropical  fevers  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  usual  intermittent  fevers.  The  prodromes  may  be  absent  or  they 
appear  as  lassitude,  disinclination  to  any  sort  of  activity,  sensation  of  weight 
in  the  limbs,  nervous  unrest,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  slight  fever,  etc. 

The  chill  which  is  almost  never  absent  in  tertian  and  quartan  fevers  does 
not  occur  in  tropical  fever.  The  onset,  which  almost  exclusively  takes  place 
toward  noon  or  during  the  first  hours  of  the  afternoon,  commences  with 
slight  chilliness,  soon  followed  by  the  hot  stage.  The  patients  feel  intengely 
ill,  weak,  and  are  prostrated,  they  complain  of  severe  headache,  vertigo,  sensa- 
tions of  weight  in  the  limbs,  pains  in  the  small  of  the  back;  their  faces  are 
flushed,  the  skin  is  hot,  as  are  also  the  lips  and  tongue;  the  patient  is  tor- 
mented by  a  violent  thirst,  the  pulse  is  more  or  less  accelerated,  respiration  is 
but  little  altered.  As  in  the  ordinary  fevers,  however,  catarrhs  of  the  respira- 
tory and  digestive  tracts,  coryza,  cough,  nausea,  retching  and  vomiting,  even 
hematemesis,  bloody  diarrheas,  also  hemorrhages  from  the  nose  and  lungs  as 
well  as  into  the  skin,  may  aggravate  the  condition.  A  frequent  desire  to 
urinate  is  present.  Albumin  is  observed  but  rarely  in  the  urine.  The  tem- 
perature rises  slowly  but  steadily  up  to  103.6**  F.,  104°  F.,  104.4**  F.,  rarely 
higher.  It  remains  at  this  height  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  hours;  however,  on  the  following  morning,  about  twelve  hours  after  the 
onset  of  the  fever,  it  shows  a  remission  to  above  102°  F.  The  patients  are 
often  delirious  during  the  fever;  in  spite  of  great  lassitude,  they  do  not  obtain 
any  sleep.  This  insomnia,  associated  with  a  violent  headache,  causes  the 
attack  to  be  an  extremely  painful  malady.  The  attack  finally  terminates  with 
abatement  of  the  disturbances  and  quite  an  abrupt  fall  of  temperature.  How- 
ever, perspiration  may  be  absent.  Sometimes  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
to  normal  and  below  but  remains  at  about  100.4°  F.  After  a  brief  intermis- 
sion of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours  it  again  begins  to  rise,  with  a  new  increase 
of  the  subjective  disturbances,  and  the  new  attack  follows.  The  course  of  the 
curve  of  the  untreated  tropical  fever  is  always  that  of  a  tertian  fever,  as 
proven  by  Koch.  As  determined  by  Marchiafava  and  Bignami,  the  curve  of 
malignant  tertian  fever  and  the  curve  of  tropical  fever  are  identical,  as  are 
also  the  two  j)arasite8. 

The  ordinary  attacks  of  malarial  fever,  as  described  above,  may  occur  in  a 
very  threatening  manner  under  certain  conditions,  especially  in  debilitated 
individuals;  nevertheless,  they  do  not  lead  to  death.  However,  there  are 
varieties  in  which  the  pathological  symptoms  in  general,  or  some  of  them,  are 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient  may  succumb  in  the  second  or 
third  attack,  although  rarely  in  the  first.  These  are  attacks  of  the  so-coiled 
pcnncioiis  fever  which  may  be  due  to  all  varieties  of  parasites,  which  are,  how- 
ever, ])referal)ly  caused  by  the  small  parasites  of  the  tropical  *fcvers. 

The  classical  descri]>tions  as  given  by  Torti  were  later  scarcely  supple- 
mented by  any  other  essential  points. 

Even  with  Torti,  the  (piestion  arose  why  "  varias  venenositates  suscipere 
possit  fernientum.''     He  explains  their  malignancy  by  the  assumption  of  a 
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**  major  intensio  activitatis  "  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown :    "  Indoles  solita 
ignoratur,  aeque  adeo  ignoratur  intensior  insolita." 

The  cause  of  the  pemiciousness  may  be  ascribed,  according  to  recent  in- 
vestigators, to  the  intensity  of  the  infection,  i.  e.,  to  the  multitude  of  the  para- 
sites present  in  the  blood.  If  we  consider  that  Koch  found  80  per  cent,  of  all 
the  blood  corpuscles  of  a  patient  attacked  by  parasites,  that,  therefore,  four-  ' 
fifths  of  the  blood  corpuscles  were  rendered  more  or  less  incapable  of  perform- 
ing their  physiological  function  of  absorbing  oxygen,  it  becomes  conceivable 
that  a  severe  danger  for  the  entire  organism  is  associated  with  such  condi- 
tions. As,  further,  the  parasites  during  their  growth  absorb  the  hemoglobin 
of  the  blood  corpuscles  and  transform  it  into  melanin,  this  corpus  de  reliquat, 
must  circulate  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  blood  during  the  process  of 
sporulation  and,  as  a  dead  mass,  give  rise  to  obstructions  in  a  great  number 
of  capillaries  with  all  of  the  ensuing  consequences.  Besides,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  also  toxic  products  of  metabolism  are  present  which  enter  the 
circulation  in  the  process  of  sporulation,  besides  melanin.  Golgi  noted,  during 
the  process  of  maturation  of  the  parasites,  during  the  disintegration  into  the 
different  particles,  that  the  balance  of  the  blood  corpuscles  became  suddenly 
pale.  From  this  observation,  he  concluded  that  a  toxin  probably  becomes 
liberated  simultaneously  with  sporulation  and  by  the  same. 

We  know  of  quite  a  number  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms  that  their 
virulence  may  vary  under  natural  as  well  as  under  artificial  cultural  condi- 
tions, that  they  are  able  to  excrete  at  one  time  more,  at  another  time  less, 
specific  toxin,  as,  for  instance,  diphtheria  bacilli,  or  that  the  substance  of  their 
bodies  may  be  more  or  less  toxic.  We  know  comparatively  little  regarding 
the  cause  of  this  varying  virulence.  We  only  know  that  it  may  be  altered 
by  chemical  changes  of  the  nutritive  substratum  and  by  thermic  influences. 
It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  the  malarial  parasites,  under  certain,  as 
yet  unknown,  circimistances,  may  attain  a  peculiar  toxicity  which  then,  apart 
from  the  number  of  parasites,  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  the  pernicious 
phenomena. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  of  these  pernicious  manifestations  are  cerebral 
and  nervotis  symptoms. 

The  headache,  during  the  heat  stage,  may  attain  an  unusual  degree  of 
severity;  loud  furibund  delirium,  yes,  actual  maniacal  attacks  may  develop 
and  terminate  either  in  violent  convulsions,  especially  often  in  children,  or 
with  coma  or  collapse.  Or  the  patient,  after  violent  headaches  and  marked 
vertigo,  becomes  somnolent,  dull  and  confused,  then  fully  unconscious  and, 
finally,  deep  coma  sets  in  from  which  he  cannot  be  aroused.  He  either  suc- 
cumbs during  this  condition  or  he  regains  consciousness  with  the  occurrence 
of  perspiration,  but  he  remains  weak  and  confused  and  often  retains  dis- 
turbances of  a  nervous  nature,  such  as  paralyses  in  some  nerve  districts, 
hvperesthesia,  paresthesia,  hemiplegia,  paraplegia.  Psychical  disturbances  are 
al^  observed  as  sequela?.  If  a  similar  attack  occur,  the  patient  usually  suc- 
cumbs to  it.  Sometimes  he  may  present  the  typical  picture  of  bulbar  paralysis. 
The  various  forms  of  lesions  of  the  central  organ,  running  their  course  under 
the  corresponding  clinical  pictures,  are  described  as  malarial  tetany,  epilepsy, 
eclampsia,  catalepsy,  intermittent  bulbar  paralysis.     The  causes  of  the  dis- 
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turbances  in  these  cases  are  probably  actually  the  enonnous  accumulations  of 
the  sporulating  parasites,  as  well  as  of  the  pigment  which  has  become  liberated 
in  great  quantities,  in  the  cerebral  vessels  and  in  the  endothelia,  which  impart 
a  dark  gray  violet  color  to  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 

Very  dangerous  are  the  algid  and  syncopal  [comatose]  forms  which  sets 
in  during  the  heat  stage,  with  a  pulse  that  becomes  quite  weak  or  even  disap- 
pears, a  marble  coldness,  progressing  from  the  extremities  to  the  trunk,  the 
pale  livid  skin  which  is  covered  with  cold  perspiration.  Respiration  is  slowed, 
the  voice  disappears,  but  consciousness  is  undisturbed,  gradually  the  pulse 
disappears  entirely.  Raised  folds  of  the  ice-cold  skin,  which  is  covered  with 
a  sticky  sweat,  remain  standing.  The  patient  remains  with  undisturbed  con- 
sciousness until  the  end. 

A  similar  clinical  picture,  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  myocardium,  due  to 
the  above-described  effects  of  the  pigment  and  of  the  toxin  of  the  parasite, 
is  presented  by  the  so-called  syncopal  form,  in  which  the  patient  may  be  for 
some  time  in  the  condition  of  vita  minima,  of  apparent  death,  before  he 
succumbs. 

If  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  severely  affected,  excessive  perspiration — in- 
termittens diaphoretica — or  numerous  cholera  stools — ^intermittens  choleriea — 
lend  their  stamp  to  the  clinical  picture.  Extremely  violent  gastric  pains,  as 
well  as  uncontrollable  vomiting,  often  of  bloody  masses^  are  sometimes  promi- 
nent— intermittens  cardialgica. 

Besides,  dysenteric,  pneumonic,  pleuritic,  and  typhoid  forms  of  malaria 
have  been  differentiated,  in  which  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  respec- 
tive pathological  processes  set  in  with  the  paroxysm  and  recur,  that  is  exacer- 
bate, rhythmically. 

It  appears  that  all  these  forms  are  not  caused  by  the  malarial  process  in 
itself,  but  they  only  represent  severe  complications  of  the  same  with  other 
pathogenic  agents.  More  exact  bacteriological  investigations  of  such  cases  have 
been  made  only  in  relatively  small  numbers.  In  some  cases  of  so-called  typhoid 
malaria  a  number  of  true  typhoid  bacilli  were  found,  besides  the  malarial  para- 
sites ;  the  true  typhoid  character  of  the  typhoid  affection  has  also  been  proven 
by  the  specific  reaction  of  the  blood.  If  malarial  patients  with  large  splenic 
tumors  are  affected  by  enteric  fever,  the  generator  of  which,  as  is  well  Imown, 
alters  the  spleen  pathologically,  insignificant  causes  in  these  patients  may  lead 
to  rupture  of  the  spleen. 

The  exceedingly  dangerous.&/acfcM;a/er /ever  occurring  in  many  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions  will  be  discussed  more  minutely  later  on,  in  the  description 
of  the  therapy  of  malaria. 

Besides  pernicious  forms  of  malaria,  we  must  also  consider  the  cases  of 
so-called  "  masked  malaria.^'  These  are  cases  which,  without  presenting 
t^'pical  attacks  of  fever,  are  characterized  by  pathological  manifestations  of  a 
different  kind,  which  recur  in  regularly  intermitting  attacks  and  disappear 
after  the  administration  of  quinin.  Among  these  are  especially  manifesta- 
tions, relating  to  the  regions  of  the  most  various  sensory  and  motor  nerves  and 
nerves  of  special  sense,  intermittent  neuralgias  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
trigeminus,  occipital,  brachial,  intercostal,  neuralgias;  attacks  of  sciatica, 
cephalalgias,  hemicranias,  spasms  of  various  kinds,  anesthesia,  amblyopia. 
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hemeralopia,  deafness;  further,  disturbances  of  a  vaso-motor  nature,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  edema  of  the  skin  and  of  the  pharynx,  inflammations  of 
the  eyes,  especially  of  the  cornea,  inflanmiation  of  all  parts  of  the  respiratory 
and  digestive  tracts,  of  the  skin,  of  the  organs  of  generation,  etc. ;  in  short, 
there  is  scarcely  an  affection  which  has  not  been  called  masked  malaria  in 
malarial  districts  and  during  the  occurrence  of  epidemics  of  malaria.  How- 
ever, the  same  affection  occurs  also  under  conditions  in  which  no  possibility 
of  the  malarial  affection  can  be  proven.  But  the  intermittent  character  of  any 
affection  and  its  retrogression  upon  the  administration  of  quinin  must  not  by 
any  means  be  considered,  therefore,  as  a  proof  that  it  is  actually  due  to  the 
malarial  process.  If  an  exact  examination  of  the  blood  were  undertaken  in  all 
such  cases  to  determine  the  presence  of  the  malarial  parasite,  the  number  of 
cases  of  "  masked  malaria  *'  would  probably  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  figure. 

To  return  to  the  attacks,  let  us  now  consider  the  further  course  of  the 
disease,  and  we  will  note  that  the  clinical  picture  may  present  very  varying 
forms. 

It  is  often  noted  that  the  attacks,  even  if  they  are  not  treated,  cease  spon- 
taneously in  the  course  of  time. 

The  attacks  either  retain  their  rhythm  or  they  lose  it.  They  gradually 
become  milder,  the  temperature  curve  more  and  more  assumes  the  subcontinu- 
ous  type,  the  subjective  pathological  symptoms  grow  slighter  and,  finally,  they 
cease  entirely.  The  patient  is  spontaneously  cured.  It  was  known  for  a  long 
time  that  tertian  and  quartan  fevers  may  take  such  a  course;  however,  that 
the  conditions  in  tropical  fever  are  the  same  has  not  been  determined,  accord- 
ing to  Koch.  Naturally,  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  cause  of  these 
spontaneous  recoveries  is  of  great'  importance."  Probably,  as  in  numerous 
other  infectious  diseases,  antibodies  arise  in  the  blood  of  the  patients,  injuring 
the  parasites.  Some  form  of  auto-disinfection  takes  place  in  such  cases.  All 
of  the  parasites  may  perish  during  this  process — ^then  the  patient  is  cured. 
However,  this  is  not  usually  the  case,  but  the  parasites  react  rather  to  the 
noxa  threatening  them  in  that  they  form  the  resistant  gametes.  At  any  rate, 
a  number  of  parasites  escape  the  effects  of  the  antibodies  that  have  been 
formed  and  remain  capable  of  life  and  development. 

If  the  postulated  antibodies  are  again  excreted  after  a  lapse  of  a  brief 
period  of  time,  the  parasites  which  have  survived,  either  schizontes,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  investigations,  female  gametes,  may  recommence  their 
cycle  of  development,  the  same  as  in  a  new  infection.  Their  number  will  grad- 
ually become  so  large  again  that  their  sporulation  may  produce  a  new  attack;  a 
relapse  takes  place.  These  recurrences  make  their  appearance  with  great  regu- 
larity particularly  in  the  tropical  fevers;  especially  characteristic  is  the  occur- 
rence of  these  relapses  after  the  attacks  proper  have  been  caused  to  disappear 
in  the  patients  by  appropriate  treatment.  They  recur  every  two  or  three  weeks 
in  some  individuals,  in  irregular  intervals  in  other  individuals.  The  intensity 
of  these  attacks  may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  first  fevers,  but  it  may  also  be 
greater  or  less.  If  the  attacks  are  not  treated  and  the  process  does  not  show 
an  inclination  to  spontaneous  cure,  there  develops  gradually,  the  same  as  in 
patients  who  are  not  cured  by  the  treatment  or  who  suffer  permanently  from 
relapses,  a  condition  of  malarial  anemia  and  malarial  cachexia.    An  inereas- 
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ing  condition  of  weakness  becomes  manifest  in  the  patients  even  after  sevenl 
successive  attacks^  especially  if  the  intensity  of  the  latter  grows.  A  sensation 
of  weight  is  present  in  the  splenic  region;  the  spleen  is  enlarged.  The  early 
enlargement  can  frequently  be  demonstrated  by  percussion^  but  after  a  series 
of  attacks  the  organ  protrudes  more  or  less  over  the  costal  arch^  as  an  easily 
palpable  tumor. 

The  splenic  tumor  is  often  absent  in  patients  suffering  from  tropical  fever. 
Even  in  fevers  of  some  duration  the  organ  rarely  enlarges  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  easily  palpable. 

Gradually,  the  condition  of  nutrition  of  the  patient  suffers;  he  becomes 
emaciated,  and  the  complexion  at  the  same  time  becomes  peculiarly  pale,  gray- 
yellowish.  This  picture  becomes  still  more  pronounced  if  the  affection  has 
persisted  for  months  or  years.  The  patients  are  actually  pitiable  creatures, 
earth-colored  or  ashy  gray  in  the  face,  emaciated  and  weak,  so  that  they  are 
scarcely  able  to  stand  upon  their  feet.  The  spleen  is  enormously  swollen,  the 
legs  dropsical,  the  liver  enlarged,  the  abdomen  distended  by  ascites. 

If  the  blood  of  the  patient  is  examined  by  means  of  the  Thoma-Zeiss  count- 
ing apparatus,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  blood  corpuscles  has 
materially  decreased.  Whereas  1  cc.  of  normal  blood  contains  about  five  mill- 
ions of  red  blood  corpuscles,  it  will  be  found  that  their  number  in  p&tients 
with  waxy  yellow  color  of  the  skin  has  fallen  to  one-half,  even  to  one-third 
of  the  above  number.  The  hemoglobin,  which  can  be  determined  with 
Gowers's  hemoglobinometer  or  with  v.  Fleischrs  hemometer,  accordingly,  is 
materially  lower  than  under  normal  conditions.  If  the  normal  amount  of 
hemoglobin  is  assumed  to  be  100,  in  the  case  of  malarial  patients  it  is  only  60 
or  50.  The  lowest  amounts  of  hemoglobin  are  observed  after  severe  attacks 
of  blackwater  fever  and  in  severe  cachectic  conditions.  We  find  in  the  blood, 
apart  from  the  decrease  in  hemoglobin,  numerous  pathological  conditions  of 
the  blood  corpuscles,  such  as  are  observed  in  severe  anemias,  the  manifesta- 
tions of  polychromatic  degenerations  to  which  we  shall  refer  later  on,  when 
discussing  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

Furthermore,  a  marked  increase  of  the  leukocytes  can  be  determined 
regularly,  especially  the  large  mononuclear  cells  have  been  found  increased  by 
10  per  cent,  to  20  j)er  cent.,  principally  during  the  intermissions.  Some- 
times a  considerable  increase  of  the  eosinophile  cells  is  also  noted. 

Cachectic  patients  suffer  from  a  variety  of  disturbances  of  the  respiratory 
tract  (bronchial  catarrhs)  as  well  as  of  the  digestive  tract  (diarrhea,  con- 
stipation, dyspepsia),  of  the  heart  (palpitation  of  the  heart,  irregular  action 
of  the  organ),  of  the  skin  (furuncles,  edema,  partial  gangrene),  of  the  nerves 
and  organs  of  special  sense  (vague  rheumatoid  pains,  inflammations  and 
necroses  of  the  cornea,  optic  neuritis,  multiple  neuritis,  myelitis,  etc.) 

The  temperature  of  the  body  of  a  patient  suffering  from  cachexia  always 
presents  great  irregularities.  Sometimes  it  is  a  question  only  of  slight  attacks 
of  fever,  which  are  subjectively  scarcely  noticed  by  the  patient ;  at  other  times 
a  higher  fever  occurs  without  showing,  however,  the  typical  stages  of  the 
attack. 

Dchio.  who  regularly  noted  the  temperatures  of  such  patients  even  during 
the  afebrile  periods,  determined  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  abnormal 
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also  during  the  intervals :  *'  The  average  daily  temperatures  are  either  abnor- 
mally higher  or  far  lower  than  in  the  average  individual;  furthermore,  an 
inclination  to  abnormally  great  daily  fluctuation  is  present,  as  well  as  sudden 
and  irregular  rises  and  falls  in  general.  Finally,  the  highest  temperatures  of 
the  day  often  occur  in  the  morning  and  not,  as  in  the  healthy,  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening." 

Parasites  are  often  absent  or  they  may  occur  only  in  the  form  of  gametes 
in  the  blood.  Death  occurs  from  exhaustion,  dropsy,  or  apoplexy,  with  the 
development  of  amyloid  changes  in  the  internal  organs. 

PATHOLOGICO-ANATOMICAL  CHANGES 

The  acute  attacks  of  so-called  benign  malarial  affections  do  not  terminate 
in  death,  whereas  those  of  the  pernicious  variety  do. 

The  characteristic  findings  are  the  accumulations  of  pigment  which  can 
be  demonstrated  in  various  organs.  Very  characteristic  changes  are  found  in 
the  brain.  The  coriical  substance,  often  also  the  ganglia  of  the  brain,  show  a 
gray,  grayish-violet  to  brownish  color,  which  is  caused  by  the  pigment  pres- 
ent in  large  masses  in  the  capillaries,  either  in  their  endothelia  or  still  in 
the  blood  corpuscles  containing  parasites.  It  frequently  occurs  that  entire 
capillary  regions  are  crowded  with  sporulating  parasites  each  of  which  con- 
tains a  central  mass  of  pigment  in  its  interior.  The  brain  is  sometimes 
edematous  and  plethoric,  at  other  times  it  may  be  anemic.  It  is  often  noted 
to  be  interspersed  with  small  punctiform  fleabite-like  extravasations  of  blood. 
The  right  heart  is  dilated,  filled  with  blood.  The  liver  is  sometimes  enlarged ; 
its  appearance  is  described  differently,  being  sometimes  of  a  slate-gray  color, 
at  other  times  olive-green,  again  like  a  decaying  cork.  The  gray  tint  is  due 
to  the  pigment  which  has  accumulated  in  this  organ  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  brain.  The  spleen  may  be  normal  or  it  may  be  soft  and  appears  like 
a  sack  filled  with  a  black,  pulpy  mass  of  blood,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  coarse  fibrous  splenic  tumors  found  in  patients  suffering  from 
chronic  malaria. 

The  intestinal  tract  shows,  with  preceding  diarrheas,  catarrhal  swelling 
and  reddening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  the.  choleraic  form,  parts  that  are 
of  a  pinkish-red  color  the  same  as  in  genuine  cholera.  The  kidneys  are  often 
hyperemic,  permeated  by  pigment,  as  is  also  the  bone-marrow  which  appears 
decidedly  red.  In  malarial  cachexia,  we  often  find  atrophy  of  the  kidneys, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  a  relaxed  atrophic  heart,  and  also,  not  rarely,  amyloid 
degenerations  of  the  intestine,  of  the  liver,  of  the  spleen,  and  of  the  kidneys. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  MALARU 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  malaria,  we  find  that  formerly  the  diagnosis 
of  this  disease  was  based  almost  exclusively  upon  a  number  of  clinical  symp- 
toms, chill  with  subsequent  high  temperature  followed  by  sweat,  and  recur- 
rence of  the  attacks  at  certain  regular  periods.  However,  experience  has 
taught  that  often  the  fevers  do  not  always  take  this  typical  course,  that  some- 
times the  intermissions  may  be  brief  or  may  be  entirely  absent.    Therefore, 
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in  regions  in  which  malaria  existed  endemically,  each  and  every  febrile  condi- 
tion, no  matter  whether  the  fever  was  intermittent,  remittent,  or  continuous, 
was  finally  considered  to  be  malarial.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  large 
number  of  very  different  pathological  processes  were  diagnosticated  and 
treated  as  malaria,  which  had  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  malaria.  Infec- 
tious diseases  of  the  most  varie(i  character,  especially  typhoid  fever,  tubercu- 
lous processes,  suppurative  processes  in  the  internal  organs,  especially  pyemia, 
were  regarded  as  malaria. 

There  was  a  material  progress  in  the  diagnosis,  with  the  introduction  of 
Peruvian  bark.  It  was  Torti  who  maintained  most  peremptorily  that  mala- 
rial diseases  were  only  such  affections  as  were  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
quinin.  It  is  true,  even  this  criterion  was  not  reliable,  for  many  true  malarial 
fevers  were  not  influenced  upon  insufficient  or  wrong  administration  of  the 
quinin. 

The  positive  diagnosis  did  not  become  possible  until  the  generators  of  the 
disease  were  discovered  by  Laveran  and  the  various  forms  of  the  generators, 
their  appearance  in  the  blood,  their  cycle  of  development  had  been  clearly 
recognized.  To  determine  in  a  given  case  not  only  the  diagnosis  of  malaria, 
but  also  the  diagnosis  of  the  forms  of  the  same  and  of  the  stage  in  which  the 
patient  happens  to  be,  and,  with  it,  to  define  the  correct  time  for  the  effectual 
or  efficacious  administration  of  quinin,  requires  the  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  blood.  This  is  so  obvious  that  properly  nothing  should  be  said 
about  it.  And  yet  it  is  necessary  always  to  emphasize  it  energetically,  as  there 
are  still  numerous  physicians  who  do  not  employ  this  decisive  diagnostic 
method,  either  because  they  lack  the  necessary  technical  skill,  or  because  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  especially  in  the  tropics,  is  connected  with  many 
difficulties.  Regarding  the  first  point,  the  want  of  the  required  technique, 
this  is  the  case  without  question  with  many  physicians  at  present.  However, 
after  tlie  methods  of  examination,  as  we  shall  see,  have  become  so  very  simple, 
these  obstacles  will  be  removed  before  long.  Every  physician  who  establishes 
himself  in  the  tropics  should  be  required  to  know  and  understand  the 
microscopical  diagnosis  of  malaria.  The  difficulties  .of  the  microscopical 
examination  undv.T  tropical  conditions  should  by  no  means  be  underrated; 
however,  they  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  justify  the  complete  foregoing 
of  this  aid  which  is  equally  valuable  in  diagnosis  as  well  as  in  treatment 
F.  Plehn  has  prepared  a  scheme  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  which  is 
based  upon  the  observation  of  the  temperature  and  of  the  duration  of  the 
attack.  After  explaining  the  same,  he  continues:  " But  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  such  a  scheme  as  will  make  us  independent  of  the  special  result  of 
the  blood  examination.  We  may  recommend  it  as  much  as  we  please — it  is 
true,  I  also  ascribe  a  very  great  j)ractical  value  to  it  so  long  as  I  am  theoret- 
ically concerned  in  hygienic  questions  of  the  tropics — upon  the  whole,  it  will 
not  play  an  important  role  in  these  regions.  By  far  the  majority  of  fevers  do 
not  come  under  medical  treatment  at  all.  But  to  record  a  regular  tempera- 
ture curve,  and  to  treat  the  fever  accordingly,  every  layman  of  average  intel- 
ligence can  and  must  learn  very  rapidly  when  there." 

We  cannot  approve  of  this  standpoint  of  F.  Plehn.  If  every  layman  is 
able,  after  the  simple  scheme  of  Plehn,  to  treat  malaria  as  well  as  the  scientific 
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cally  trained  physician,  then  medical  treatment  would  be  superfluous.  What 
are  the  results  of  this  unprofessional  treatment  of  malaria?  Inconceivable 
quantities  of  quinin  are  swallowed  without  the  prescription  of  a  physician,  but 
the  fever  persists  in  many  cases,  is  not  cured  thereby,  and  attacks  of  blackwater 
fever  are  then  often  the  consequences  of  the  improper  and  excessive  employ- 
ment of  quinin.  It  is  true,  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  tropics,  a  good  many  cases 
of  fever  do  not  come  under  medical  treatment.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  but  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  the  patients  keep  quinin  in 
the  house  and  probably  also  have  a  theory  according  to  which  they  treat 
every  febrile  aflEection.  But  if  the  patient  comes  to  consult  the  physician,  it 
is  expected  that  the  physician  will  now  take  definite  and  decisive  measures 
against  the  disease ;  this,  however,  he  is  able  to  do  only,  and  all  physicians  are 
probably  in  accord  now  in  this  respect,  if  he  has  recourse  to  the  microscope  and 
treats  the  patient  according  to  the  result  of  the  positive  scientific  diagnosis. 

Regarding  the  method  of  examination,  the  blood  may  be  examined  either 
fresh  or  on  cover-glasses,  that  is  slides,  dried  in  thin  layers,  and  stained. 

The  number  of  the  methods  is  extremely  large.  They  may  all  answer  the 
purpose.  However,  I  will  confine  myself  to  quoting  only  those  which  guar- 
antee a  speedy  and  positive  diagnosis. 

The  first  object  is  to  obtain  the  material  for  examination,  a  drop  of  blood. 
It  is  advised  to  puncture,  with  a  needle  or,  better,  with  a  lancet,  either  the 
carefully  cleansed  and  dried  finger-tip  or  the  lobe  of  the  ear  or,  again,  the  dor- 
sal part  of  one  of  the  terminal  phalanges  (Ruge).  To  aspirate  the  blood  by 
means  of  a  sterilized  Pravaz  syringe  directly  from  the  spleen  is  unnecessary 
and  also  not  devoid  of  danger,  even  if  the  number  of  parasites  in  this  blood  is 
larger  than  that  in  the  peripheral  blood. 

The  drop  of  blood  exuding  after  the  puncture  must  be  utilized  as  speedily 
as  possible.  To  see  the  living  malarial  parasites,  the  centre  of  the  drop  must 
be  brought  into  contact  with  a  carefully  cleaned  cover-glass  that  is  free  from 
grease;  the  latter  is  then  placed  upon  a  slide.  The  blood  corpuscles  are  then 
contained  in  a  thin  layer;  the  blood  dries  a  little  at  the  border,  but  in  the 
centre  it  remains  unaltered  for  hours  (Laveran).  Or  a  drop  that  is  drawn  by 
means  of  the  platinum  loop  is  mixed  with  physiological  salt  solution  (von 
Jaksch  punctures  through  a  drop  of  the  latter  that  is  placed  upon  the  finger- 
tip so  that  the  exuding  blood  at  once  mixes  with  it),  or,  still  better,  as  the 
salt  solution  rapidly  renders  the  parasites  motionless,  with  a  drop  of  human 
blood  serum  or  human  transudate  fluid.  The  parasites  are  recognized  in  the 
preparation,  which  is  examined  by  means  of  a  microscope  and  suitable  lens, 
especially  easily  if  they  contain  pigment  granules.  They  are  also  conspicuous 
by  their  peculiar  refraction  to  light,  which  imparts  a  peculiar  "  porcelain- 
like "  appearance,  especially  to  the  quartan  parasites.  The  tertian  parasites 
show  very  lively  ameboid  movements,  whereas  the  movements  of  the  quartan 
parasites  take  place  but  slowly  and  tardily.  More  difficult  of  recognition  are 
generally  the  young  forms  and  the  parasites  of  tropical  fever,  and  espeiMally 
jifiicult  of  detection  are  the  young  forms  of  the  latter,  the  infinitesimal  rings. 
If  the  latter  are  present  in  very  large  numbers,  their  determination  does  not 
offer  any  difficulties  in  the  fresh  preparation.  The  diagnosis  becomes  very 
difficult,  however,  if  these  forms  are  present  only  in  a  few  isolated  specimens. 
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as  is  often  the  case  in  tropical,  fresh  fevers.  Changes  in  form  of  the  red 
corpuscle^  small  depressions,  fissures,  or  vacuoles  which  arise  accidentally 
render  the  decision  still  more  diflBculi  Only  a  well-stained  preparation  is 
decisive  in  such  cases.  Of  importance  in  the  fresh,  unstained  preparation  is 
also  the  observation  of  the  flagellated  forms  which  are  absent,  it  is  true,  in 
the  first  fevers.  The  decision  regarding  free  ovals  and  spheres  causes  diffi- 
culties. They  may  be  confused  with  colorless  blood  corpuscles.  The  observa- 
tion of  pigment  granules  does  not  protect  absolutely  from  confusions,  because 
the  leukocytes  may  have  absorbed  pigment.  However,  the  differentiation  of  all 
these  structures  is  easy,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  stained  preparation. 

It  is  essential,  in  making  the  preparations  ready  for  staining,  to  spread 
the  corpuscles  in  such  a  manner  that  they  appear  intact,  with  sharply  defined 
contours,  deposited  side  by  side,  not  conglomerated  and  deformed.  This  is 
accomplished  best  by  means  of  the  process  proposed  by  Jancs6  and  Rosenberger 
and  highly  recommended  by  Huge.  The  edge  of  a  cover-glass  is  passed  along 
the  exuded  drop  of  blood,  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  45**  upon  a  cover-glass 
or  an  object  carrier,  which  is  then  moved  forward  upon  the  cover-glass  form- 
ing the  base,  but  which  is  not  the  blood  covered  surface.  The  edge  of  the 
cover-glass  is,  therefore,  not  drawn  over  the  spread-out  blood,  but  the  blood 
spreads  of  its  own  accord  without  pressure  behind  the  advancing  edge.  But 
even  if  the  blood  is  spread  over  the  cover-glass,  or  if  a  small  drop  of  blood 
is  placed  upon  a  cover-glass,  a  second  one  put  on  top  of  the  other  and  this 
drawn  off  horizontally,  a  thin  uniform  layer  of  unaltered  blood  corpuscles  is 
obtained.  The  main  point  in  obtaining  good  preparations  is  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  drop  that  adheres  to  the  edge  of  the  cover-glass,  that  is  the  size 
of  the  drop  employed  in  the  drawing  off  method,  be  correct. 

The  specimens  are  then  freed  from  air  and  fixed  by  immersing  for  five 
minutes  in  absolute  alcohol,  or  for  one  minute  in  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether  described  by  Nikiforoff.  A  few  drops  of  this  mixture  may  also  be 
dropped  upon  the  preparations.  As  soon  as  the  alcohol-ether  has  evaporated, 
the  fixation  is  completed.  Naturally,  there  is  no  objection  to  a  longer  fixation, 
one  or  two  hours.  The  preparations  will  then  become  more  beautiful.  An 
excellent  method  of  fixation,  although  slightly  more  inconvenient  is  that  which 
recently  is  again  greatly  recommended  with  sublimate-alcohol,  two  parts  of 
concentrated  watery  corrosive  sublimate  solution,  and  one  part  of  absolute 
alcohol  which  is  applied  in  a  heated  condition  (  60®  to  70®  C.).  Schaudinn 
drops  the  cover-glass  smeared  with  blood  immediately  after  the  spreading 
horizontally  upon  the  heated  mixture  which  is  contained  in  a  watch-glass, 
and  adds  a  colder  mixture.  After  a  few  minutes  the  cover-glass  is  placed  in 
GO  per  cent,  iodin-alcohol,  then  through  alcohol  grades  up  to  absolute  alcohol, 
and  mav  now  be  stained  as  desired. 

If  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  preparations,  they  are  preserved  unfixed  in  a 
vessel  in  which  the  air  is  kept  dry  by  a  few  pieces  of  calcium  chlorid.  Numer- 
ous preparations  preserved  in  such  a  manner  were  sent  to  me  from  the  tropics. 
Thev  often  stained  well  even  after  vears.  The  absolute  drvness  prevents  the 
formation  of  fungi  upon  the  layer  of  blood,  which  is  so  very  annoying  in  the 
tropics. 

A  rapid  fixation  by  dry  heat  may  also  be  employed  if  the  preparations  are 
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intended  to  be  used  at  once.  Then  the  preparations  must  be  heated,  after 
Ehrlich,  for  half  an  hour,  or,  as  I  proposed  to  shorten  the  process,  the  cover- 
glass,  held  between  the  fingers,  should  be  drawn  three  times  through  a  flame. 
To  stain  the  preparations,  methylene  blue,  especially  the  alkaline,  has 
proven  to  be  best  of  all  staining  substances.  Other  staining  materials,  for  in- 
stance, carbolthionin  described  by  Nicolle  was  recommended  by  Marchoux, 
a  saturated  solution  of: 

Thionin  in  60  per  cent,  alcohol 20.0 

2  per  cent,  solution  of  phenol 100.0 

and  hematin  recommended  by  Thin,  do  not  furnish  as  clear  well-contrasting 
pictures  as  does  methylene  blue.  Equally  available  and  durable  are :  Alkaline 
methylene  blue  introduced  by  me  for  technical  purposes : 

100  cc.  of  a  potassium  solution  1 :  10,000. 

0.3  cc.  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue,  borax  methy- 
lene blue,  proposed  by  Sahli  and  utilized  especially  by  Manson : 

Methylene  blue   1     gm.   (2) 

Borax 2^  gm.   (5) 

Water • 100 

or  soda  methylene  blue  which  is  utilized  by  Zettnow  and  Nocht  especially  for 
the  Bomanowsky  stain  to  which  we  shall  refer  later  on,  and  by  Huge  also  for 
simple  staining.  French  authors  prefer  for  the  same  purpose  borrel  blue, 
methylene  blue  which  is  left  standing  for  about  fourteen  days  with  black 
silver  oxid  produced  by  precipitation  of  silver  nitrate  with  caustic  soda, 
shaken  repeatedly. 

Buge  adds  to  100  cc.  water,  0.2  soda,  heats,  pours  into  the  solution  0.3 
methylene  blue,  med.  pur.  Hoechst,  cools  and  filters.  The  solution  has  a  tinge 
of  violet,  the  same  as  the  older  borax  methvlene  solutions.  The  reddish- 
violet  shade  is  caused,  as  demonstrated  by  Nocht,  in  that  the  so-called  "  red 
from  methylene  blue''  has  formed.  In  preparations  stained  with  this  solu- 
tion the  red  blood  corpuscles  are  stained  yellowish-green  to  bluish-green,  the 
parasites  grayish-blue  to  dark  blue,  and  the  nuclei  of  the  leukocytes  a  brilliant 
blue.  The  red  corpuscles  in  the  older  preparations  are  very  apt  to  take  on 
a  violet  tinge.  Often  blood  corpuscles  are  encountered,  the  shade  of  which 
differs  from  that  of  the  others  which  are  stained  grayish-blue  or  grayish- 
green.  These  "  metachromatically "  stained  blood  corpuscles,  according  to 
Ehrlich,  are  older  structures  that  are  close  upon  decay,  the  discoplasma  of 
which  has  in  part  lost  the  ability  of  retaining  the  hemoglobin  and  which, 
therefore,  no  longer  takes  on  the  specific  normal  hemoglobin  stain  well.  This 
anemic  or  polychromatophile  degeneration  becomes  especially  prominent  in 
staining  with  a  mixture  of  hematotoxylin  eosin,  in  which  the  changed  discs 
appear  violet  to  bluish  red,  the  normal  ones  pure  red. 

Besides  so-called  "punctated  erythrocytes,"  blood  corpuscles  with  clod- 
shaped,  granular  or  punctiform  deposits  in  the  protoplasm  are  also  often 
observed,  which  are  seen  in  anemic  conditions  of  various  kinds  and  described  by 
numerous  investigators,  first  by  von  Noorden.  A.  Plehn  has  found  such  sparse 
coarse  granules  in  red  blood  corpuscles,  structures  which  he  designated  by  the 
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name  of  "  caryochromatophilic  granules/*  in  many  individuals  in  Kameran 
who  were  attacked  by  malaria  or  who  had  only  passed  some  time  in  this  I 
malarial  region.  He  places  them  in  genetic  relation  to  the  malarial  parasite 
and  assumes  "  that  they  might  possibly  correspond  to  the  latent  forms  of  the 
malarial  parasite,"  i.  e.,  that  they  were  capable  of  transforming  into  parasites. 
Lazarus  considers  the  significance  of  these  structures,  which  are  frequently 
found  in  progressive  pernicious  anemia,  as  not  fully  explained  as  yet,  but  be 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  they  are  products  of  the  nuclear  degeneration  within 
the  blood  disc,  which  is  favored  by  their  occurrence  in  embryonal  cells.  Thej 
have  certainly  nothing  in  common  with  the  malarial  parasite. 

The  older  the  solutions,  the  more  intensely  and  rapidly  do  they  stain.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  avoid  overstaining  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  to  dilute 
sufficiently  with  water.  Overstained  preparations  must  be  decolorized  to 
facilitate  the  recognition  of  the  parasites.  To  accomplish  this,  the  prepara- 
tions are  either  washed  in  a  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid  1 : 1,000  to  1 : 2,000 
or,  according  to  the  proposition  of  Kossel,  in  a  2  per  cent,  methylal  solution. 
I  found  a  mixture  serviceable  which  was  prepared  as  follows: 

Tannin,  1: 1,000,  4  parts;  methylene  blue  acetate  (J  per  cent,  methylene 
blue,  i  per  cent,  acetic  acid)  one  part. 

Preparations  stained  by  a  brief  immersion  in  an  alkaline  solution  of 
methylene  blue  are  washed  in  water  and  then  for  a  few  seconds  stirred  in  the 
mixture.  They  then  turn  suddenly  red.  This  change  to  red  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  tannin.  They  should  then  be  rapidly  washed  with  water  and 
examined.  The  intensely  blue  stained  plasmodia  are  very  easily  recognizable 
in  the  blood  corpuscles  which  have  stained  red.  If  the  tinction  has  been 
accomplished  with  a  red  tinged  older  borax  methylene  blue  solution,  the 
chromatin  appears,  especially  in  the  young  parasites  and  in  the  preparations 
of  the  tropical  fevers,  stained  a  brilliant  red,  the  same  as  in  the  Romanow- 
sky  stain  which  will  be  discussed  presently.  In  this  manner  the  parasites  may 
be  easily  demonstrated  even  in  old  preparations. 

The  finding  of  the  large  tertian  and  quartan  parasites  in  preparations 
stained  in  the  above  manner  does  not  present  any  difficulties  whatever  to  those 
who  are  at  all  experienced.  Only  the  search  for  the  small  and  medium-sized 
tropical  rings  may,  especially  when  they  are  not  very  numerous,  require  a 
more  prolonged  and  thorough  use  of  the  microscope. 

The  finding  of  isolated  small  forms  is  facilitated  for  those  that  are  less 
expert  by  the  employment  of  double  stains.  Eosin  and  methylene  blue  are 
almost  exclusively  used  for  this  purpose.  Some  authors  prefer  to  first  stain  the 
preparation  red  by  a  brief  immersion  in  1  per  cent,  eosin  solution,  followed 
by  the  blue  stain ;  others  are  more  in  favor  of  a  mixture  of  both  stains,  per- 
forming the  tinction  in  one  process.  Numerous  mixtures  have  been  given  for 
this  purpose.  Good  results  are  furnished  by  mixtures  of  Chenzinsky  and  of 
Plehn : 

Forty  cc.  (Chenzinsky),  or  60  cc.  (Plehn)  watery  methylene  blue  solu- 
tion; 20  cc.  i  per  cent,  eosin  solution  in  70  per  cent.  (Plehn  75  per  cent.) 
alcohol ;  40  cc.  distilled  water. 

Plehn  adds  12  drops  of  a  20  per  cent,  caustic  potash  solution.  Time  of 
staining  with  Chenzinsky  stain  six  to  twenty-four  hours  at  the  temperature 
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of  the  bloody  with  Plehn  one  to  five  minutes.  Washing  with  water.  The  blood 
corpuscles  are  stained  pink,  the  plasmodia  light  blue,  which  therefore  stand 
out  prominently ;  the  nuclei  of  the  leukocytes  are  dark  blue,  the  granulations 
of  the  eosinophile  cells  red. 

However,  the  finest  and  most  characteristic  pictures  are  furnished,  beyond 
dispute,  by  the  staining  method  of  Romanowsky  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
been  fundamental  for  the  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the 
malarial  parasites,  as  it  disclosed  the  chromative  substance  of  the  nucleus  of 
the  parasite.  Acting  upon  the  knowledge  that  the  nuclei  of  the  majority  of  all 
cells  incline  to  neutral  and  basic  colors,  Romanowsky  endeavored  to  find  a 
basic  methylene  blue  and  acid  basic  eosin.  When  mixing  filtered  water  in 
solutions  in  both  substances  he  observed  the  occurrence  of  a  moment  in  which, 
with  a  beginning  excess  of  eosin,  a  precipitate  arose  which  was  insoluble  in  the 
mixture  and  which  imparted  to  the  latter  a  tinge  of  violet.  He  found  that  the 
precipitate  was  distinct  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  concentrated  methy- 
lene blue  solution  and  two  parts  of  1  per  cent,  watery  eosin-solution.  Roman- 
owsky writes :  "  The  mixture  has  a  very  superior  power  of  staining  at  this 
moment;  the  nuclei  stain  especially  well,  while  the  colors  by  no  means  lose 
their  peculiar  selective  quality;  however,  besides  the  stains  employed,  a  third 
very  peculiar  color  forms  in  the  mixture,  which  possesses  the  greatest  affinity 
for  the  nuclei,  or  to  express  it  better,  to  their  chromative  network."  Roman- 
owsky has  recognized  almost  all  factors  which  are  important  in  staining,  more 
diluted  solutions  of  methylene  blue  furnish  less  precipitates,  but  they  require 
longer  time  for  staining,  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  one-half  to  three  hours ; 
old  mouldy  methylene  blue  solutions  stain  best;  not  every  methylene  blue 
is  suitable  for  staining.  However,  in  spite  of  the  most  exact  statements  of  the 
excellent  results,  the  stain  did  not  become  popular,  at  least  in  Germany. 
Not  until  Ziemann  and,  above  all,  Koch  had  recognized  its  great  significance 
did  it  become  the  object  of  exhaustive  studies.  The  most  appropriate  colors 
were  recognized  to  be  methylene  blue,  med.  Hochst  and  the  bromeosin  B.  A. 
extra,  also  of  Hochst. 

Nocht  found  that  a  structure  which  forms  in  the  old  solutions  the  "  red 
of  methylene  blue,"  is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  chromatin  stains, 
that  the  staining  power  of  the  solutions  can  be  materially  increased  by  the 
addition  of  IJnna's  polychrome  methylene  blue  which  contains  large  quantities 
of  this  substance  and  by  the  application  of  heated  alkaline  solutions  during 
which  the  same  develops  in  large  quantities. 

Reuter  prepared  the  substance  which  was  eliminated  from  the  alkaline 
methylene  blue  by  eosin — alkaline  methylene  blue  eosin — and  found  that  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  same,  diluting  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  20 
furnished  a  fine  stain. 

Based  upon  the  exhaustive  chemical  studies  of  Bemthsen  on  the  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  methylene  blue,  Michaelis  determined  that  neither 
methylene  violet  nor  methylene  red,  but  only  methylene  azure,  which  is 
formed  by  oxidation  of  methylene  blue  and  which  contains  the  sulphurous 
group  (SO2)  is  the  substance  which  causes  the  chromatin  stain. 

Giemsa  finally  succeeded  in  manufacturing  pure  ^* methylene  azure"  so 
that  at  least  a  simple  preparation  is  at  our  disposal,  which,  mixed  with  the 
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proper  quantity  of  eosin,  always  guarantees  speedily  and  with  certainty, 
beautiful  preparations  without  precipitate.  Upon  exhaustive  experiments 
with  mixtures  of  this  coloring  substance  with  methylene  blue  it  was  found 
that  mixtures  of  equal  parts  of  blue  and  azure  furnished  very  serviceable  stains 
in  so  far  as  the  parasites  which  were  stained  blue  presented  the  pure  blue  shade 
which  is  very  advantageous  for  diflferentiation  and  which  is  obtained  upon 
staining  with  pure  methylene  blue  eosin,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  azure 
was  still  present  in  suflBcient  quantities  to  bring  out  the  chromatin  stain  dis- 
tinctly; the  precipitate  arising  during  this  experiment  is  easily  washed  out 
with  water. 

The  firm  of  Griibler  and  Hollbom,  Leipzig,  furnishes  the  pure  methylene 
azure  chlorhydrate  under  the  name  of  azure  I  (pure)  and  the  coloring  sub- 
stance most  suitable  for  the  staining  of  blood,  methylene  azure  chlorhydrate 
pure  +  methylene  blue  med.  Hochst  aa,  under  the  name  azure  II,  for  staining 
of  blood.     We  then  prepare: 

1.  A  0.8  per  mill  solution  of  azure  II,  and 

2.  A  0.5  per  mill  watery  solution  of  eosin  Hochst  extra  soluble  in  water,  in 
that  5  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent,  eosin  solution  is  diluted  in  1  liter  of  water. 

To  obtain  the  mixture  of  colors  10  cc.  of  e6sin  solution  are  taken  to  which 
is  added  1  cc.  of  the  azure  solution ;  this  is  shaken  and  then  poured  upon  the 
alcohol  hardened  preparations  which  are  placed  in  coloring  blocks  with  the 
smeared  surface  downward,  the  staining  is  finished  in  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes. 
Wash  with  a  strong  current  of  water  and  examine  the  preparations  in  water. 
If  they  are  slightly  overstai^ied  after  prolonged  staining,  they  should  be  run 
through  strong  96  per  cent,  alcohol  or  through  methylene  blue  acetate  (J  per 
cent,  of  methylene  blue,  i  per  cent,  acetic  acid),  then  washed  with  water,  dried 
and  examined  with  oil. 

If  no  methylene  azure  is  available  it  is  best  to  stain,  according  to  Nocht  in 
diluting  2  to  3  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  eosin  solution  with  1  to  2  cc.  of  water, 
adding  in  drops  of  a  soda  (^  per  cent.) — methylen  blue  (1  per  cent.) — 
solution  which  keeps  for  several  days  at  50°  to  60°  until  the  mixture  is  so  dark 
that  the  original  admixture  of  eosin  can  no  longer,  or  only  with  difficulty,  be 
recognized  through  the  color.  The  preparation  should  float  for  five  to  ten 
minutes  upon  this  mixture. 

It  is  extremely  easy  to  recognize  the  parasites,  in  preparations  stained  ac- 
cording to  Komanowsky,  which  are  stained  a  beautiful  blue,  with  their  bril- 
liantly red  chromatin  nucleus,  in  the  blood  corpuscles  which  are  stained  pink, 
so  that  even  quite  isolated  young  tropical  parasites  cannot  be  overlooked. 

But,  b(»sides,  the  chromatin  stain  is  of  decisive  importance  also  differentio- 
diagnostiadhj.  There  exist  no  normal  or  pathologic  morphotic  constituents 
of  the  blood  which  could  be  confused,  if  only  slight  attention  is  paid,  with 
chromatin-stainod  malarial  parasites.  At  most  the  blood  plates  might  give 
rise  to  such  a  mistake.  They  are  stained  intensely  violet  red  and  may  eventu- 
ally be  dc])ositod  ujwn  a  blood  corpuscle,  so  that  upon  superficial  observation 
they  may  resemble  parasites.  However,  they  do  not  possess  the  blue  body  of  a 
parasite  and,  besides,  their  edges  are  not  round  but  serrated.  If  nucleated  red 
blood  corpuscles  are  present  in  the  preparation,  their  nuclei  appear  stained  an 
intense  red-violet,  the  same  as  the  nuclei  of  the  leukocytes.    The  mononuclear 
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leukocytes,  the  protoplasm  of  which  shows  a  similar  blue  stain  to  that  of  the 
parasites,  camiot  give  rise  to  mistakes  nor  to  confusion  with  eventual  free 
forms  of  the  parasite,  as  their  large,  round,  deeply  violet  nuclei  characterize 
them  sufSciently. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  tertian  fever  is  materially  facilitated  by  the  condition 
of  blood  corpuscles  which  harbor  half-grown  or  adult  parasites.  They  are 
enlarged.  Their  diameter  is  one-half  to  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  a 
normal  blood  corpuscle.  Upon  weak  staining  after  Romanowsky  they  are 
stained  a  pale  pink,  upon  more  intense  staining,  however  (Maurer  has  dis- 
tinguished four  grades),  they  show  an  extraordinarily  characteristic  red  dot- 
ting which  Ruge  has  compared  to  the  granulations  of  eosinophile  cells.  This 
dotting  of  the  blood  corpuscles  occurs  in  that  a  red  coloring  substance  precipi- 
tates upon  the  blood  corpuscle,  due  to  the  alteration  of  the  entire  mass  of  the 
blood  corpuscle,  which  is  brought  about  by  the  vital  activity  of  the  parasite. 
Schiiffner  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  dotting.  After  he  had  stained 
blood  preparations  from  which  he  had  previously  eliminated  the  hemoglobin, 
with  hematoxylin,  he  noted  small  bluish  dots  upon  the  affected  blood  corpuscle. 
Ruge  and  Maurer  foimd  this  dotting  during  their  experiments  with  the 
Romanowsky  stain. 

Maurer  believes,  regarding  the  nature  of  the  dots,  that  the  latter  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  nucleus  of  the  blood  corpuscle,  but  that 
they  are  nothing  else  but  the  changed  stroma  of  the  blood  disk.  "  They 
appear  from  the  onset,  uniformly  distributed  through  the  entire  blood  disks  as 
very  fine  dots,  they  grow  with  the  enlargement  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  namely 
with  that  of  the  parasite,  not  in  number,  but  only  in  bulk." 

Schaudinn  believes  the  occurrence  of  the  dotting  to  be  as  follows : 

"  The  stroma  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  is  of  a  uniformly  fine  alveolar 
structure;  the  substance  of  the  nucleus  which,  before  the  differentiation  of  the 
blood  corpuscle,  represented  a  morphologically  well  defined  central  cell  nucleus, 
during  the  differentiation  and  condensation  of  the  protoplasm  has  become  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  erythrocyte  and  intimately  combined  or  mixed  with 
the  plasma  (possibly  it  may  in  part  also  have  been  expelled).  A  remnant  of 
the  original  nucleus  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  staining,  has  remained 
occasionally  in  the  centre  only.  The  young  tertian  parasite  withdraws  from 
the  affected  blood  corpuscles  at  first  the  fluid  constituents  which  can  be  most 
easily  resolved  and  which  are  replaced  by  absorption  of  fluid  (in  consequence 
of  this  swelling,  hypertrophy)  from  the  blood  plasma.  However,  the  easily 
digestible  constituents  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  not  the  nuclear,  but  the  plas- 
matic parts ;  as  we  know  that  in  the  digestion  of  all  cells  that  are  more  closely 
investigated,  the  chromatic  substance  always  exists  longest.  In  the  resorption 
of  the  stroma  of  the  erythrocytes,  therefore,  some  form  of  precipitation  of  the 
nuclear  constituents  contained  in  the  same  is  brought  about.  The  plasma 
surrounding  it  is  digested  and  its  place  occupied  by  fluid  from  without ;  there- 
fore, the  blood  corpuscle  appears  more  coarsely  vacuolated  and  palor,  each 
vacuole  contains  a  dot,  and  upon  further  resorption  the  eliminated  or  remain- 
ing nuclear  substance  accumulates  in  continuously  increasing  masses." 

Intensely  blackish-red  dotting  of  the  blood  corpuscles  harboring  tertian 
parasites  is  obtained  very  rapidly,  as  I  have  found,  if  the  preparations  are 
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stained  by  emulsion  in  an  alkaline  methylene  blue  solution  containing  plenty 
of  methylene  blue  azure  and  then  stirring  them  in  a  1  per  cent,  tannin  solu- 
tion until  the  preparation  that  was  stained  blue  has  become  red.  Blood  cor- 
puscles with  very  young  parasites  do  not  as  yet  show  any  dotting.  However, 
as  in  tertian  fevers,  even  if  mostly  young  forms  are  present  immediately  after 
the  attack,  always  some  older  parasites  are  found,  and,  as  a  dotting  has  never 
been  observed  as  yet  in  the  quartan  and  tropical  fevers,  this  can  be  utilized 
excellently  in  the  differential  diagnosis  as  a  sure  pathognomonic  characteristic 
of  tertian  fever. 

Besides  the  dotting  of  the  host  cell,  some  morphological  factors  must  be 
considered  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  Thus,  especially  characteristic  of 
quartan  fever  is  a  form  which  has  frequently  been  observed  in  parasites  that 
are  about  six  hours  old:  The  parasite  extends  as  a  broad  ribbon  across  the 
blood  corpuscle  so  that  a  segment  of  the  latter  can  be  recognized  on  either  side 
of  the  band. 

The  sporulation  forms  of  both  parasites  must  be  considered  especially.  In 
the  tertian  parasite  there  are  12  to  24,  on  an  average  16,  chromatin-containing 
segments  grouped  irregularly  around  the  pigment  conglomerated  into  one 
place.  At  most  only  a  very  narrow  pale  ring  of  the  enlarged  blood  corpuscle 
can  be  noted.  The  segments  in  the  quartan  parasites,  8  to  14  in  number,  are 
arranged  mostly  regularly,  daisy-like  around  the  pigment  conglomerated  in  the 
centre. 

The  diagnosis  of  tropical  malarial  fever  during  the  first  attacks  is  based 
upon  the  exclusive  demonstration  of  the  smallest,  medium  sized  or  larger 
rings,  in  the  absence  of  more  bulky  pigmented  parasites,  in  fevers  that  have 
persisted  for  some  time  and  in  recurrences  upon  the  demonstration  of 
crescents. 

Sporulation  forms  are  only  exceptionally  present  in  the  peripheral  blood. 
If  accidentally  such  a  form  is  found,  it  resembles  that  of  the  tertian  parasite, 
only  it  is  smaller,  as  its  size  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  normal  blood  cor- 
puscle; the  number  of  the  segments  is  also  small. 

MauRT  has  quite  recently  called  attention  to  a  new,  important  tinctorial 
characteristic  of  tropical  malarial  fever,  or  as  expressed  by  him  of  pernicious 
malaria,  to  the  ^^  perniciosa  macula"  as  he  calls  them,  of  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles. By  a  very  pronounced  staining  after  Romanowsky,  which  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  by  the  mixture  of  10  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  methylene  blue 
solution,  matured  after  the  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  caustic  potash,  during 
four  to  six  weeks  at  a  tropical  temperature  (in  25  cc.  water)  with  15  drops 
(in  25  cc.  water)  of  a  1  per  cent,  eosin  solution,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
in  the  blood  corpuscles  that  were  affected  by  the  greater  ring  forms  of  the 
parasite,  a  number  of  intensely  red  macula}  which  upon  closer  inspection  ap- 
peared as  dots,  finest  of  small  rings,  loops  or  stripes.  These  maculae  were 
always  present,  and  they  were  more  sparse  or  more  numerous  in  keeping  with 
the  smaller  or  larger  size  of  the  parasite.  A  closer  study  of  these  peculiar 
inaeuhe  led  ^laurer  to  the  statement  that  in  this  case  it  was  a  question  of 
cluni*res,  that  is,  losses,  of  substance  at  the  surface  of  the  ervthrocvtes,  due 
to  attacks  of  the  parasite,  undertaken  by  the  latter  in  adhering  to  its  carrier 
to  procure  nourishment.    Maurer  particularly  emphasizes  that  the  occurrence 
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;e  maculae  on  the  host  cell  of  the  pernicious  parasite  which,  however,  can 
■Illy  l)e  iiroduced  by  the  strongest  degree  of  the  Uomanowsky  stain  which  he 
bugnatce  ii&  the  "  fifth."  m  an  absoUtldy  Tegular  and  iinamliiguous  phenome- 
-MHI,  anii  thai  ue  are  erial/leil  hy  its  irresenvc  alone  to  eslabligh  at  once  a 
•^JOgtiosin  of  "  perniriotis  malarm." 

•■     Accordingly,  the  demonstration  of  the  uniform  dotting  of  the  host  cell 
^ii^rotild  at  once  permit  of  the  diagnosis,  tertian  fever;  the  proof  of  irregular 
^pemiciosa  macule,  at  once,  the  diagnosis  o£  tropical  malarial  fever;  in  the 
abseiiee  of  bolh  phenomena,  the  diagnosis  quartan  malarial  fever. 

Determination  of  the  stage  of  the  disease  to  which  the  patient  has  pro- 
::^Re6ed  doe*  not,  upon  the  whole,  offer  any  difficulties  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
attscke  and  processes  of  s|)orulation  coincide.  According  to  the  scheme, 
,  sporulatiou  forms  will  he  found  in  tertian  and  quartan  fevers  shortly  hefore 
■ad  during  the  attack,  after  the  latter  has  passed,  small  non-pign:ented  en- 
doglohular  forms  and,  subsequently,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  apyrexia, 
lai;ger  and  more  pigmented  forms ;  in  tropical  malarial  fever  the  large  rings 
will  be  noted  during  the  end  of  the  attack  and  during  the  intermission,  the 
Bmall  rings  at  the  height  of  the  fever. 

However,  tlie  explanation  of  the  situation  as  found  is  very  fretjucntly 
rendered  difficult  hy'various  factors. 

The  procesa  of  svhizogonia,  which  embraces  the  loosening  of  the  chromatin 
of  the  nucleus,  the  arrangement  of  the  same  in  an  equatorial  plate,  the  split- 
ting of  the  plale,  the  constriction  of  the  segments  into  daughter  nuclei,  the 
division  of  the  plasma,  the  accumulation  of  the  pigment  in  larger  masses,  the 
development  of  the  mcrozoit^  and  the  liberation  of  the  latter,  requires  about 
twelve  hours  in  the  tertian  parasites  and  twenty-four  hours  in  the  quartan 
parasites.  However,  this  process  does  not  begin  simultaneously  at  a  certain 
period  of  time  in  the  numerous  sporulating  parasites,  but  at  various  moments, 
vhich  may  be  hours  apart 

For  this  reason,  the  attack  is  always  more  or  less  protracted.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  encounter,  side  by  side,  mature  sporulation  fonns,  adult  forms 
that  do  not  yet  sporulate  distinctly,  and  young  endoglohular  mcrozoites,  yes, 
bren  larger  rings  with  distinct  nutritive  vacuoles. 

Secondly,  there  are  probably  always  some  parasites  which  do  not  attain 
Bporulation  and  which  gradually  perish.  Thus,  the  presence  of  full-grown 
parasitf.'S  is  explained  at  a  time  after  the  attack  during  which  only  joung  forms 
should  be  expected.  However,  these  decaying  forms,  destined  to  destruction, 
are  easily  recognizable  as  such  by  means  of  the  Uomanowsky  stain.  They  are 
etnined  pale  blue,  the  chromatin,  the  same  as  in  the  forma  destroyed  hy 
quinin,  is  indicated  as  a  finely  granular,  reddish  mass,  or  it  may  not  be 
stained  at  all. 

Especially  confusing,  and  upon  superficial  observation,  difiicult  of  recogni- 
tion is  the  picture  if  the  formation  of  the  gametes  intended  for  exogenous  dc- 
velopment  of  the  anopheles  has  already  Ijejrun  or  is  in  full  activity.  The 
gametes  of  the  hemosporidia  occur  when  the  body  of  the  host  commences 
to  react  to  the  parasites,  they  usher  in  the  quiescent  stage  of  the  asexual 
propagation. 

Usually  they  do  not  occur  until  the  patient  has  passed  through  several 
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attacks,  sometimes,  however,  they  may  appear  earlier.     Schaudinn  has  de- 
termined them  even  after  the  first  attack,  in  a  tertian  fever. 

The  development  of  the  gamete  from  the  merozoites  to  the  finished,  mature 
organism,  according  to  the  exhaustive  investigations  of  Schaudinn,  regarding 
the  development  of  the  gamete  of  tertian  fever,  lasts  twice  as  long  as  the 
development  of  the  merozoites  into  the  sporulation  form.  It  would  be  possible, 
therefore,  that  young  gametes  the  size  of  half-grown  parasites,  might  be 
present  in  the  microscopical  picture,  synchronously  with  segmentation  forms, 
full-grown  gametes  in  all  stages  of  the  disease. 

However,  the  most  recent  investigations  of  Huge  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
statements  of  Schaudinn.  Huge  maintains  that  the  greater  part  of  the  gametes 
formed  until  then  is  destroyed  by  every  attack  of  fever,  and  that  the  new  gen- 
eration of  gametes  develops  during  apyrexia  exactly  the  same  as  the  new  gen- 
eration of  schizontes,  i.  e.,  the  schizontes  as  well  as  the  gametes  in  the  tertian 
parasite  require  forty-eight  hours  to  develop.  That  this  is  actually  bo,  he 
claims  to  be  able  to  recognize  from  the  almost  entire  absence  of  full-grown 
gametes  during  apyrexia  and  from  their  frequent  occurrence  at  the  onset  of  the 
fever.     This  important  question  certainly  requires  further  study. 

It  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  differentiate  the  gametes  from  the  schizontes. 
The  characteristic  signs  are  the  following :  The  sexual  forms  are  without  the 
so-called  nutritive  vacuole;  young  gametes,  therefore,  never  appear  in  ring 
form.  The  plasma  is  denser  than  in  the  schizontes,  it  stains  much  more  in- 
tensely in  the  female,  the  macrogametes,  than  in  the  schizontes,  whereas  it 
stains  pale  in  the  male  gametes,  the  microgametes. 

The  gametes  are  much  richer  in  pigment,  containing  twice  as  much  as  the 
schizontes,  the  individual  pigment  parts  are  rod-like  and  almost  always  two 
to  three  times  as  large  as  in  the  schizontes.  The  length  of  the  pigment  parts 
in  the  schizontes  fluctuates  between  immeasurable  shortness  and  about  J  /*• 
in  the  full-grown  gametes  between  J  and  1  ft.  The  pigment,  as  Schaudinn 
has  found,  is  doubly  refractive.  With  NicoFs  prisms  it  is  possible  to  observe 
in  the  youngest  raicrogametocytes,  even  before  a  distinct  pigment  granule  is 
shown  in  the  plasma,  a  double  refraction  at  the  boundaries  of  the  nucleus 
toward  the  protoplasm,  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  smallest  particles  of 
pigment.  In  the  full-grown  parasites  the  plentiful  coarse  pigment  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  plasma,  and  is  especially  conspicuous  upon  the  pale 
plasma  of  the  male  parasites;  it  shows  a  lively  molecular  movement  in  the 
living  parasite. 

The  cell  nucleus  is  almost  always  situated  peripherally.  It  measures  in 
the  microgametes,  if  spherical  4  to  5  ft,  if  stretched  longitudinally,  7  to  8  /i, 
with  a  breadth  of  2  fi;  the  nucleus,  which  in  the  full-grown  free  forms  often  is 
spindle-shaped  or  band-shaped,  in  the  microgametes  of  the  latter  even  attains 
a  length  of  10/*  with  3  to  4/a  breadth.  The  nucleus  of  the  full-grown 
schizontes  measures  at  most  3  /a.  The  nucleus  of  the  gametes  is  rich  in 
nuclear  fluid,  suspended  in  the  junctions  of  a  coarse,  colorless  and  but  slightly 
stainable  network ;  distributed  more  or  less  uniformly,  are  chromatin  lumps  of 
various  shapes,  in  the  male  gametes  in  the  form  of  thick,  plump  clumps, 
threads,  cords,  and  trabeculse. 

The  lively  ameboid  motility  of  the  schizontes  is  absent  in  the  gametes. 
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The  mature  gametes  are  extraglobular  and  free  in  the  plasma,  their  shape 
8  generally  round,  rounded  polygonal,  or  short  oval,  rarely  ellipsoid.  They 
ire  always  larger  than  the  full-grown  schizontes,  their  diameter  is  frequently 
L2  to  16  /i,  against  10  fi  of  the  schizontes.  It  seems  that  the  male  gametes 
remain  slightly  smaller  than  the  female. 

They  can  at  once  be  distinguished  from  colorless  blood  corpuscles,  in  the 
Srst  place,  by  the  coarse  pigment  distributed  over  their  entire  body,  and 
secondly,  by  the  absence  of  a  large  easily  stainable  nucleus. 

Huge,  to  distinguish  gametes  from  schizontes,  emphasizes  especially  the 
M)6ition  and  the  manner  of  growth  of  the  chromatin.  These  tertian  parasites 
;n  which  the  chromatin  is  situated  within  a  plasma  ring,  and  at  that  within  an 
>val  or  bean-shaped  chromatic  zone  and  not  in  the  plasma  proper,  must  be 
considered  as  gametes.  The  chromatin,  which  appears  as  a  compact  granule 
or  rod,  angularly  loosens  upon  growing,  and,  finally,  disintegrates  into  a 
large  number  of  granules  fine  as  dust,  but  it  always  remains  whole.  The 
plasma  grows  in  different  ways,  either  the  original  tertian  ring  grows  as  such 
or  the  plasma  grows  from  the  external  border  of  the  crescent-shaped  thickening 
of  the  ring  and  then  assumes  the  form  of  a  square  or  rectangle — the  female 
^mete  preferably  grows  in  this  form,  or,  again,  it  grows  from  both  halves 
of  the  ring.  It  is  very  difficult  in  the  latter  case  to  recognize  the  gametes  as 
3uch  (see  Plate). 

The  young  gametes  of  tropical  malarial  fever,  which  Stephens  and  Christo- 
phers have  found  in  the  blood  of  negro  children  in  West  Africa,  were  about 
one-third  the  size  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle,  stained  uniformly  in  the  periphery, 
already  containing  some  pigment  granules,  but  having  no  chromatin  ring. 
The  full-grown  gametes  did  not  occur  in  the  well-known  crescent  shape  but 
they  resembled  those  of  the  quartan  parasites.  The  full-grown  male  gamete 
was  distinguished  by  a  brownish  pigment  accumulated  in  the  centre  or  ex- 
tending through  this  in  the  shape  of  a  broad  ribbon,  and  by  twelve  to  twenty 
triangular  bodies  situated  at  its  periphery,  and  markedly  stained  chromo- 
somes ;  the  full-grown  female  gamete  could  be  recognized  by  its  black  pigment 
distributed  irregularly  over  the  entire  parasite  and  by  at  most  one  or  two 
more  markedly  stained  particles. 

Maurer  gives  an  entirely  different  description  of  the  development  of  the 
gametes  of  malarial  fever.  He  studied  them  in  preparations  stained  in  the 
fifth  degree  of  Bomanowsk/s  method.  He  determined,  at  first,  that  the  blood 
corpuscles  harboring  gametes  do  not  present  any  pernicious  macute.  The 
young  gamete  represents  a  circular  disk  of  medium-sized  ring-shape,  in  which 
the  nucleus  and  the  protoplasm  have  a  uniformly  broad  band  enclosing  the 
central  colorless  nutritive  fiuid.  Upon  intense  staining  a  thick  red  ring  is 
noted  surrounding  the  parasite  in  a  wall-like  manner,  and  separated  from  its 
surroundings.  Maurer  was  able  to  demonstrate  this  ring  in  all  stages  of  the 
crescent  growth.  This  red  ring  is  the  very  pigmented  substance  of  the  corpus- 
cle which  the  gamete  has  '*  sucked  out  *'  and  which  stains  intensely  red  in  the 
Romanowsky  stain.  The  vacuole  disappears  later.  The  considerably  enlarged, 
greatly  broken  up  nucleus  is  no  longer  differentiated  as  conspicuously  as 
before  in  the  protoplasm;  besides,  coarsely  granular  pigment  appears  now. 
The  gamete  subsequently  loses  its  ring  form  and  the  female  gametes  become 
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crescent-shaped,  the  male  ones  are  shorter  and  broader,  bean  or  kidney-shaped, 
and  the  nucleus  in  the  latter  is  larger.  Both  sexes  are  always  surrounded 
with  a  more  or  less  thick  cover,  the  remnant  of  the  host  cell  which  is  stained 
intensely  red  and  which  Maurer  calls  *^  capsule  of  the  crescent/* 

As  to  the  numerical  proportion  of  male  to  female  gametes,  Stephens  and 
Christophers  found  in  tropical  malaria  the  number  of  males  equally  as  large 
or  larger  than  that  of  the  females,  on  an  average  53  to  33,  whereas  Ruge 
found  it  extraordinarily  fluctuating  in  tertian  fever  between  1 : 1  and  1 :  50.  It 
may  also  be  mentioned  that  Schaudinn  noted  a  gradual  disappearance,  after 
the  attack,  of  the  microgametocytes,  the  male  gametes,  of  tertian  fever,  whereas 
the  females  persisted.  He  found  only  macrogametes,  three  to  six  weeks  after 
the  attack  if  parasites  were  present  at  all  in  the  peripheral  blood. 

According  to  the  above  brief  description,  it  will  not  be  difficult,  with  some 
practice,  to  distinguish  in  well-stained  preparations  the  gametes  from  the 
schizontes,  to  decide  correctly  in  regard  to  the  forms  essential  to  the  diagnosis 
and  to  diagnosticate  correctly  the  stage  in  which  the  patient  happens  to  be 
from  the  conditions  found.  The  diagnosis  becomes  more  diflBcult,  however, 
if  a  tortiana  duplex,  that  is,  a  quartan  duplex,  or  even  triplex,  are  present. 
In  such  cases  we  may  find  parasites  of  all  sizes,  ring  forms,  half-grown,  full- 
grown  and  sporulation  forms,  side  by  side.  The  picture  becomes  especially 
comj)licatcd  if  we  are  dealing  with  mixed  infections  of  tertian  and  quartan 
fevers,  respectively,  of  tertian,  quartan  fever,  and  tropical  malaria.  The 
young  ring  forms  of  the  former  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  large 
rings  of  tropical  malaria.  The  diagnosis  only  becomes  positive  in  such  cases 
by  the  proof  of  typical  sporulation  forms  of  tertian  and  quartan  fevers  as  well 
as  of  the  characteristic  crescents  of  tropical  malaria,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
parasites  in  dotted  blood  corpuscles  (tertiana),  of  Maurer's  maculae  in  blood 
corpuscles,  with  large  rings,  and  of  small  distinctly  circular  rings  (tropical) 
on  the  other  hand. 

The  absence  of  spheres  in  tertian  and  quartan  fevers  and  of  crescents  in 
tropical  malaria  shows  that  it  is  a  question  of  a  recent  infection  existing  for 
only  a  short  time,  a  so-called  first  fever. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  manner  of  infec- 
tion also  of  the  stage  of  the  disease  may  probably  be  made  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  by  a  single  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  preparation.  How- 
ever, many  cases  exist  in  which  it  is  possible  only  by  repeated  microscopical 
examination  combined  with  careful  clinical  observation  of  the  patient,  to 
arrive  at  the  diagnosis.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  lay  special  stress,  besides, 
uj)on  the  microscopical  examination,  and  particularly  upon  careful  temper- 
ature records  of  the  patient.  If  these  measurements  are  meant  to  furnish  a 
serviceable  temperature  curve  they  must  be  made  at  least  every  four  hours. 
Compared  with  the  temperature  curve,  the  microscopical  findings  will  speedily 
lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

In  order  to  make  a  rapid  diagnosis  of  malaria,  especially  of  the  latent 
form,  Italian  authors  have  endeavored  to  find  a  sero-diagnostic  method. 
Panichi  and  Lo  Monaco  have  found  that  the  blood  of  healthv  individuals  is 
agglutinated  by  the  blood  serum  of  malarial  patients.  The  future  will  show 
whether  or  not  the  agglutination  test  can  be  utilized  in  establishing  the 
diagnosis. 
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The  sovereign  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  malaria,  as  is  well  known,  is 
qtiinin.  Since  1638,  when  the  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,*  Countess  Cinchon, 
at  Lima,  was  cured  of  an  obstinate  intermittent  fever  by  Peruvian  bark,  which 
was  recommended  to  her  by  the  Corregidor  of  Loxa,  J.  Lopez  de  Canizares, 
which  had  been  found  to  be  efficacious  in  his  own  district,  and  after  the  physi- 
cian, Juan  del  Vego,  had  imported,  in  1640,  a  large  quantity  of  the  bark  into 
Europe,  the  triumphal  march  of  this  wonderful  remedy  through  the  world 
began.  The  ^'pulvis  comitissae^*  was  employed  everywhere.  It  is  true  the 
new  remedy  soon  aroused  animated  discussions  as,  especially,  the  adherents 
of  Galen  believed  their  entire  system  threatened  by  the  new  arcanum  which 
removed  the  fever  without  causing  an  evacuation  of  the  disordered  fluids.  The 
brilliant  successes,  which  were  reported  by  Sydenham  and  Francesco  Torti 
decided  the  victory  of  Peruvian  bark  along  the  entire  line.  Torti  condemned 
those  physicians  who  wasted  precious  time  on  other  doubtful  preparations, 
especially  in  the  pernicious  tertian  fevers,  which  were  masterfully  described 
by  him.  He  compared  the  bark  with  the  rope  that  is  thrown  out  to  a  person 
drowning  in  a  vortex.  "  Si  quispiam  natandi  nescius  mergatur  in  vasto 
gurgite,  nee  illi  quidquam  circumprostet,  quod  possit  prehendere,  ut  emergat, 
is  profecto,  licet  semel  aut  bis  conatu  suo  naturali,  et  vi  subeuntis  aquaa,  sursum 
trusus  efferatur  nonnihil,  cito  tamen  et  certo  soffocabitur,  ni  illi  baculus  vel 
quid  simile  porrigatur  ab  adjutrice  manu.  In  gurgite  mergitur  Aeger  ex 
Pemiciosa  Febre  algidus  f actus,  et  sine  pulsu,  utut  paululum  relevari  semel 
ac  iterum  videatur.  Lignum  extrahens  e  gurgite  est  Peruvianus  Cortex  rite 
porrectus.  Manus  adjutrix  est  manus  Medici,  ilium  methodice  ac  opportune 
j)orrigenti8.^'  He  distinctly  emphasizes  that  the  quinin  acts  as  an  antidote 
u{)on  the  cause  of  the  fever,  upon  the  ferment,  without  causing  any  evacuation 
whatever  of  an  injurious  material.  With  Sydenham,  he  rejects  all  additions  to 
Peruvian  bark,  except  those  that  are  necessary  to  the  administration  of  the 
drug:  "  Qui  aliquid  Cortici  adjiciunt,  prseter  vehiculum  eidem  in  ventriculum 
transmittendo  necessarium,  aut  ex  ignorantia  peccant,  ut  mihi  videtur,  aut 
dolo  malo,  a  quo  vir  probus  ex  animo  abhorrebit."  Therefore,  he  recommends 
th(»  powdered  bark  alone  in  wine.  But  he  lays  the  utmost  stress  upon  the 
corrrect  method  of  administration. 

He  recommends,  in  the  ordinary  fevers,  the  benign  tertian  fevers,  to  give 
two  drachms  (7.2  gm.),  and  to  administer  it  sufficiently  early  before  the  at- 
tack that  is  to  be  prevented,  i.  e.,  either  at  the  beginning  or  toward  the  end  of 
the  previous  one,  then,  after  one  or  two  days,  on  two  days  in  succession  one 
drachm,  and  subsequently,  to  prevent  a  recurrence,  for  eight  days  every  day 
early  in  the  morning  ^  drachm  (1.8  gm.),  thereafter,  in  about  fifteen  days, 
for  six  days,  in  the  morning  daily  one  scruple  (1.2  gm.),  the  latter  administra- 
tion to  be  repeated  several  times  if  necessary.  He  emphasizes  particularly  the 
amount  of  the  first  dose  to  be  taken  at  once,  2  drachms  (7.2  gm.).  For,  he 
says,  six  scruples  (7.2  gm.),  taken  on  six  succeeding  days,  are  by  no  means 
equal  in  efficacy  to  two  drachms  (7.2  gm.)  taken  at  once,  although  the  weight 
of  the  hark  administered  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  He  strikingly  compares 
the  effect  of  the  quinin  upon  the  fever  with  the  action  of  water  upon  fire. 

18 
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Whereas  a  wood  fire  can  be  easily  extinguished  with  a  pound  of  water  if  it  is 
poured  over  the  fire  at  once,  two  pounds  will  not  be  suflScient  to  accomplish 
this  if  it  be  dropped  into  the  fire  drop  after  drop  and  at  long  intervals.  To 
treat  the  severe  pernicious  fevers,  in  which  it  is  of  importance  to  supply  the 
paths  which  the  ferment  of  the  future  attacks  is  bound  to  follow  as  rapidly 
as  possible  with  the  Peruvian  bark,  so  that  the  fresh  attack  which  generally 
leads  to  death  be  prevented  or  at  least  be  rendered  less  severe,  he  advised  six 
drachms  to  one  ounce  to  abort  the  attack  and  the  same  quantity  to  prevent  the 
recurrences.  If  only  a  brief  period  of  time  should  intervene  before  the  ex- 
pected fatal  attack,  it  is  necessary  to  administer  half  an  ounce  at  one  time  and 
after  each  six  to  eight  hours  following  1  drachm,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
last  drachm  is  given  at  least  twelve  hours  previous  to  the  expected  attack  for, 
taken  only  a  few  hours  before  the  attack,  quinin  is  no  longer  capable  of  influ- 
encing the  latter.  For  the  after  treatment  of  perniciosa,  Torti  recommends  I 
drachm  daily  for  three  days,  followed  by  ^  a  drachm  twice  a  day  for  three  fur- 
ther days.  This  means  6  drachms  before  the  attack  and  6  drachms  afterwards. 
To  prevent  recurrences  he  advises  taking  half  an  ounce  after  an  intermission 
of  six  days  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  each  so  that  a  total  amount  of  2  ounces 
within  three  weeeks  and  one  week's  intermission,  may  prevent  a  perniciosa 
which  otherwise  would  have  at  once  overpowered  the  individual,  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  with  4  or  5  ounces  administered  by  an  unskilled  method,  "  enervi 
methodo  exhibitis,^'  a  benign  fever  could  scarcely  be  driven  out,  "  vix  pellatur 
benigna."  Should  a  recurrence  take  place  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  a 
mild  treatment  is  suflScient,  eventually  after  venesection,  one-half  drachm 
(1.8  gm.)  or  1  scruple  (1.2  m.)  daily  in  the  morning  for  twelve  days,  to 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  fever. 

The  question  of  the  practical  treatment  of  malarial  fever  was  really 
definitely  solved  by  the  classical  explanations  of  Torti  regarding  the  mode  of 
action  as  well  as  the  method  of  administration  of  Peruvian  bark.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  most  active  substance  of  Peruvian  bark,  quinin,  by  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,  in  1820,  and  the  production  of  quinin  salts  were  only  able  to 
simplify  and  produce  a  more  certain  cure.  It  is  true,  the  starting-point  of 
Torti's  theory,  the  specific  action  of  Peruvian  bark  upon  the  course  of  the 
fever*  was  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  course  of  time.  His  doctrine  was 
replaced  by  the  theory  which  attained  general  acknowledgment  that  intermit- 
tent fevers  were  due  to  abnormalities  of  the  nervous  system  and  primarily  to  a 
disturbance  of  the  ganglia  of  the  abdominal  nervous  system. 

Quinin  and  its  alkaloids  were  administered,  therefore,  as  the  most  promi- 
nent nervines,  in  order  to  eliminate  these  quantitatively  and  qualitatively 
abnormal  activities  of  the  nerves.  Sohernhoim,  in  his  Text-Book  of  Practical 
Materia  Medica  (Berlin,  1840),  writes  as  follows  regarding  the  indications 
for  the  use  of  quinin,  rendering  the  then  prevailing  views:  "  1.  Intermittent 
fever.  Quinin  has  gained  a  permanent  reputation  as  well  as  the  name  of  a 
specific  remedy  in  this  disease  and,  immaterial  how  many  surrogates  have  been 
recommended  in  its  place,  owing  to  the  high  price,  from  alkomoko,  mahogany 
wood,  common  yellow  wall  lichen,  barks  of  chestnut  and  willows,  down  to 
spiderweb  and  the  sawdust  of  autenrieth,  none  have  been  able  to  replace  it. 
That  quinin  heals  intermittent  disease  principally  owing  to  its  alkaloidal  con- 
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titutentSy  has  already  been  mentioned  (see  mode  of  action)  and  for  this 
eason  it  is  probable  that  quinin  salts  are  at  present  most  generally  preferred 
especially  the  medicinal  quinin  sulphate).  It  may  be  added  here  that  the 
ever  itself,  considered  as  a  conamen  natune  medicatricis  upon  the  nervous 
bnormality,  is  entirely  outside  of  the  sphere  of  these  healing  actions,  which  is 
hown  suflSciently  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  other  hand,  these  febrile  reactions 
re  rendered  more  intense  by  quinin  in  quotidian  intermittents  which  have  a 
endency  to  inflammations,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  in  those  cases  in 
rhich,  owing  to  some  circumstances,  these  solitary  efforts  of  nature  cannot  be 
lisplayed  suflBciently  or  even  may  be  prevented  entirely  and  in  which,  there- 
ore,  the  nervous  affection  alone  remains  prevalent,  as  in  the  so-called  malig- 
lant  or  pernicious  (amaurotic,  apoplectic,  soporous,  plcthargic,  cardialgic, 
ccurring  with  cholera  nostras  and  other  dangerous  symptoms)  and  masked  in- 
ermittent  fevers,  the  cure  is  accomplished  the  more  surely  and  the  more 
peedily.  Finally,  regarding  the  different  varieties  of  intermittent  fever,  it 
lust  be  stated,  as  mentioned,  that  the  quotidian  fever  and  the  tertian  fever 
rhich  occurs  with  an  inflammatory  character,  especially  in  youthful,  robust, 
urly  individuals — for  the  reason  stated  above — ^and  the  quartan  fever — owing 
0  the  morbid  retentions,  stagnations  and  swellings  in  the  large  assimilative 
bdominal  organs  and  especially  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  which  are  mostly  at 
he  bottom  of  this  variety,  finally — the  gastric  form  with  impurities  in  the 
irst  ducts,  indicate  quinin  after  the  previous  emplo}Tnent  of  antiphlogistic 
Dosoning  and  mildly  purgative  methods,  whereas  the  pure  tertian  and  the 
[lalignant  and  pernicious  intermittents  and  also  the  masked  forms  require  it 
t  once." 

The  method  of  employment  of  quinin  and  its  salts  has  not  been  influenced 
J  any  extent  by  theoretical  considerations  of  its  method  of  action.  Sobernheim 
lakes  the  following  statements  regarding  the  doses:  "Quinin  sulphate 
hould  l>e  given  every  two  hours  in  larger  doses  in  such  pernicious  forms  of 
ntermittent  fever,  of  2  to  4  to  6  grains  (0.12  to  0.24  to  0.36  gm.)  in  threat- 
ning  cases  even  1  scruple — 3^  (1.2  to  1.8  gm.)." 

To  prevent  relapses,  he  writes  as  follows :  "  After  the  intermittent  fever 
due  to  the  specific  alteration  of  the  abdominal  nervous  system)  has  disap- 
Kiared,  it  will  be  well  to  prescribe  Peruvian  bark  for  some  time  following,  in 
hat  the  malady  otherwise  is  very  apt  to  return.  The  total  dose  of  quinin  to 
>e  administered  in  quotidian  and  tertian  fevers  is,  according  to  Gittermann's 
esult.*,  compiled  from  several  thousands  of  observations,  12  to  16  gr.  (0.72 
o  0.96  gm.),  but  in  quartan  fever  20  gr.  (1.2  gm.)." 

Primarily,  the  use  of  the  drug  by  the  mouth  is  valuable,  but  in  case  of 
Teat  tendency  to  vomit  it  may  be  given  by  the  rectum  or  also  endermatically, 
>y  applying  the  salt  upon  an  area  of  the  skin  from  which  the  epidermis  has 
•een  removed,  or,  finally,  by  a  dry  rubbing  into  the  skin. 

Twenty-five  years  later  Qriesinger,  in  his  excellent  monograph  on  malarial 
evers,  summed  up  his  experiences  as  follows:  "After  an  experience  of 
pveral  hundred  cases,  I  can  but  agree  in  every  respect  with  the  mode  of  giving 
nlv  one  or  a  few  relatively  large  doses,  a  method  which  had  already  been 
b«?rved  to  a  great  extent  in  the  very  first  experiments  with  quinin  (1820, 
)oubel,  Chomel),  and  determined  later  by  some  of  the  most  experienced 
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physicians  (Maillot,  Trait6  des  fi^vres  intennittentes,  Paris,  1836,  page  362), 
and  which  has  since  been  so  universally  confirmed  as  valuable,  according  to 
the  manner  stated  by  Pfeufer.  A  dose  of  10,  in  new  cases  only  8,  in  more 
persistent  and  severe  cases  of  12  even  15  gr.  in  one  dose,  given  as  a  powder  or 
in  a  few  pills,  as  a  rule  prevents  the  attacks  in  such  a  manner  that  at  most 
only  the  next  attack  takes  place  but  briefly,  and  frequently  it  is  postponed,  but 
very  often  even  this  fails  to  appear  and  then  the  patient  remains  without  fever 
for  some  time.  In  children  between  four  and  six  years  of  age,  I  administer 
from  3  to  5  grains,  to  those  between  ten  and  fourteen  years,  6  to  7  grains. 
Recently  I  always  prescribed  for  one  of  the  days  following  the  cessation  of  the 
attacks,  another  dose  of  10  grains ;  if  the  patient  remained  under  my  observa- 
tion I  repeated  this  in  the  same  dose  in  a  few  days.  Even  inveterate  quartan 
fevers  are  occasionally  entirely  cured  by  a  single  dose,  although  generally  they 
require  several  repetitions  of  the  same.  However,  recurrences  are  not  quite 
as  rare  in  this  country  as  is  claimed  by  some;  I  have  stated  the  proportion 
above  (Griesinger  has  observed  in  414  cases,  208  =  50  per  cent,  recurrences; 
of  these  113  =  54  per  cent,  recurred  a  second  time,  and  of  these  50  =  40  per 
cent,  a  third  time;  of  the  latter  50, 17  =  34  per  cent,  had  a  third  relapse).  If 
such  recurrences  take  place  frequently  I  order  quinin  to  be  continued  for 
some  time.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  volume  of  the  spleen  decreases  even  on 
the  day  of  the  administration  of  the  quinin,  although  in  some  cases  it  becomes 
a  little  larger ;  on  the  third  day  the  decrease  is  quite  material  and  steadily  con- 
tinues during  the  following  days.  If  an  originally  marked  swelling  of  the 
spleen  remains  at  a  medium  stage  of  enlargement  after  some  days,  I  find  it 
serviceable  to  repeat  one-half  or  an  entire  dose  at  once ;  in  fact,  to  determine 
the  repetition  of  the  doses  and  their  sizes  as  much  according  to  the  size  of  the 
spleen  as  according  to  the  symptoms  of  the  fever,  to  insist,  therefore,  absolutely 
upon  some  larger  doses  with  long  intervals.  These  methods  of  employment 
have  the  advantage  of  greater  rapidity,  certainty  and  cheapness  over  the  use 
of  quinin  in  many  smaller  isolated  doses;  the  latter  cause  the  attacks  to  be 
shorter  and  weaker,  but  they  do  not  inhibit  them  until  late,  and  sometimes 
not  at  all.''  We  note,  accordingly,  that  Griesinger  followed  absolutely  the 
principk^  of  dosage  as  determined  by  Torti.  Regarding  the  time  of  adminis- 
tration, Griesinger  recommended  giving  quinin  only  during  the  apyrexia  some 
time  Ix^fore  the  occurrence  of  the  attack,  in  short,  immediatelv  after  the  termi- 
nation  of  the  paroxysm.  The  onset  of  the  intermissions  should  not  be  awaited 
in  the  pernicious  fevers.  *'  The  remtnly  in  this  case  should  at  first  be  given 
during  the  remissions  of  the  fever  and,  when  they  are  absent,  at  any  time, 
in  large  doses:  30  to  50  grains  jx^r  day  should  not  be  feared  in  such  cases. 
Maillot  (loc.  cit..  pairo  'MK)  in  one  case  administered  180  grains  in  twenty- 
four  hours  with  roroverv  of  the  patient."' 

In  districts  in  whirh  the  oaiiso  of  the  fever  acts  continuously  and  to  a 
marked  extent.  GriosiniiiT  advised,  bv  way  of  prophylaxis  during  the  period 
in  which,  with  the  continiunuv  of  the  fovor,  a  new  attack  would  have  occurred, 
"  either  to  n»}vat  the  n^lativoly  largo  single  dose  on  the  fifth,  seventh  and  tenth 
davs  or  to  take  quinin  tincture,  powder,  or  ijuinin  with  bitter  vegetable  reme- 
dies and  wine  evorv  dav  in  nioih  rate  iloses/' 

In  cases  in  which  tho  n^nedy  could  not  ho  civon  per  os,  he  considered  tha 
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administration  of  an  enema  of  dissolved  quinin  sulphate^  with  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  at  4  to  10  grains  per  dose,  indicated.  "  It  acts  in  this  manner 
at  least  quite  as  rapidly  as  by  the  stomach."  Besides  he  believed  hypodermic 
injections,  which  at  that  period  were  recommended  by  diflferent  authors,  to 
be  in  order,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  5  to  10  grains  per  dose. 

Of  quinin  salts  he  recommended,  besides  the  sulphate,  only  quinin  tannate 
owing  to  its  being  less  bitter.  "Muriate,  valerianate,  citronate,  tartrate  or 
even  urate,  and  camphorate  combinations  do  not  deserve  further  trial."  He 
rejected  all  the  other  alkaloids  of  Peruvian  bark  and  its  salts,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  remedies  recommended  for  malaria,  tinctures  of  various  kinds, 
as  for  instance,  Warburg^s,  which  contain,  besides  quinin,  aloe,  camphor  and 
opium,  the  numerous  substances  obtained  from  plants,  such  as  piperin,  be- 
beerin,  salicin,  cnicin,  gentianin,  narcotin,  belladonna;  further,  common  salt, 
sulphid  of  magnesium  (Polli),  arsenic  and  iron,  alone  or  in  combination  with 
quinin,  because  their  effect  is  a  very  doubtful  one,  at  any  rate  a  much  more 
uncertain  one  than  that  of  quinin,  namely,  because  they  were  efficacious 
only  in  proportion  to  the  quinin  contained  in  them.  "  If  we  observe  that  the 
most  heterogenous  substances  and  effects,  tartar  emetic,  coffee,  cupping,  and 
turpentine  liniments,  oak  bark  and  spider  webs,  warm  and  cold  water,  strict 
fasting  and  the  contrary,  as  well  as  also  mere  suggestions  to  the  imagination, 
produce  modifications  in  the  appearance  of  the  attacks,  without  possessing  any 
action  upon  the  original  process,  the  manifold  recommendations  and  their 
rapid  passing  away  are  easily  conceivable.  If  a  remedy  against  the  fever  is 
to  be  of  actual  value,  its  effect  must  become  manifest  upon  the  disturbed  vege- 
tative processes,  especially  upon  the  spleen,  as  much  as  upon  the  paroxysms  of 
the  fever." 

These  words  of  Griesinger  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  even  to-day 
come  forward  with  new  remedies  against  the  fever  without  having  tested  their 
efficacy  in  a  large  number  of  patients.  What  does  it  signify  if,  for  instance, 
Peter  Buro  recommends  alkaline  nitrates,  especially  sodium  nitrate  in  doses 
of  1  to  1^  grams,  as  specific  remedies  against  malaria,  basing  his  claims 
upon  the  favorable  effect  in  half  a  dozen  cases  of  tertian  and  quartan  fevers  ? 
Such  cases  recover  frequently  enough  without  any  medication  at  all !  Canalis, 
in  the  military  hospital  of  Rome,  saw  the  first  cases  of  tertian  and  quartan 
fevers  admitted  in  June  recover  spontaneously,  after  one  or  two  attacks,  with- 
out the  administration  of  quinin  I  The  fact  that  spontaneous  recovery  from 
these  fever  forms  is  by  no  means  rare  must,  therefore,  never  be  forgotten  in 
passing  an  opinion  upon  a  remedy  against  the  fever.  The  apparently  success- 
ful cures  with  every  possible  remedy  may  be  explained  in  such  a  manner ;  for 
instance,  the  so-called  eating  away  of  the  fever  with  large  quantities  of  indi- 
gestible puddings  or  sour  potatoes,  etc.,  in  Wiirtemberg,  which  sometimes,  as 
Griesinger  states,  cause  a  rapid  decided  cessation  of  the  paroxysms,  and  the 
favorable  effect  of  abundant  taking  of  buttermilk  in  Upper  Silesia,  "  according 
to  which,"  as  reported  by  Virchow,  "  as  people  assured  me  quite  generally,  the 
fever  verv  soon  receded." 

After  having  recognized  the  best  remedy  for  the  fever,  its  dosage,  and  the 
most  favorable  method  and  period  for  its  administration,  a  decided  further 
advance  in  the  therapy  of  malarial  diseases  could  hardly  have  been  expected. 
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And  yet,  further  investigations  have  brought  about  important  improvements 
in  the  method  of  treatment,  especially  in  regard  to  the  certainty  of  success  in 
the  individual  case.  This  progress  is  connected  with  the  recognition  of  the 
etiology  of  malaria  and  in  particular  with  the  discovery  of  the  manner  in 
which  quinin  influences  the  malarial  process,  for  even  in  1872,  Briquet  wrote, 
in  his  reflections  upon  the  action  of  quinin  salts :  "  La  8p6cialit6  d'action  dn 
Quinquina  etant  bien  determin^e,  la  raison  indique  que  son  influence  ne  pent 
s'exercer  que  sur  Ic  systeme  nerveux.  II  ne  reste  plus  qu'i  rechercher  de 
quelle  manidre  se  produit  cette  influence/^  Chap6ron  believed  he  had  demon- 
strated in  the  laboratory  of  Fick  in  Wiirzburg  that  quinin  reduces  the  reflei 
irritability.  As  the  nature  of  the  fever  was  regarded  as  an  increase  of  reflei 
irritability,  the  action  of  quinin  was  thoroughly  explained.  The  fundamental 
investigations  of  Binz  regarding  the  effects  of  quinin  wrought  a  complete 
change  in  the  conception  of  the  effects  of  quinin.  Binz  demonstrated  that 
quinin,  on  the  one  hand,  is  a  very  powerful  poison  or  toxin  to  lower  proto- 
plasm, and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  used  in  the  ordinary  doses  does  not  exert  any 
influence  upon  the  nervous  system.  He  concluded,  therefore :  "  Quinin  does 
not  act  upon  the  nervous  system,  as  has  been  generally  assumed  until  now, 
but  it  suppresses  the  malarial  fever  and  all  its  symptoms,  and,  consequently, 
also  the  intermittent  attacks,  by  paralysis  of  its  cause  which  is  probably  a  very 
low  form  of  organism.^^  In  1875  he  wrote  (Das  Chinin,  page  18)  :  "  All  facts 
lead  to  the  assumption  that  the  infective  cause  is  itself  paralyzed  by  quinin, 
whether  it  be  a  lower  organism  which  in  a  periodical  manner  swarms  from 
its  breeding  place,  the  lymph  organs  of  the  spleen,  as  a  new  generation  and  by 
vaso-motor  irritation  to  which  it  regularly  gives  rise,  causes  the  symptom- 
complex  fever  to  appear  as  an  expression  of  this  action,  or  whether  it  be  a 
chemical,  soluble  poison  that  by  an  accumulation  of  irritation  produces 
periodical  disturbances  besides  transitory  decomposition  of  organic  albumin 
in  large  amounts,  causing  an  increasing  rise  in  temperature.'* 

The  lower  organism  postulated  by  Binz  was  subsequently  found  by 
Laveran.  Laveran  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  action  of  quinin  upon  this 
organism  in  that  he  mixed  a  drop  of  greatly  diluted  quinin  solution  with  a 
drop  of  malarial  blood  and  examined  it  under  the  microscope.  He  saw  that 
the  movements  of  the  flagella  ceased  and  that  the  blood  parasite  became  a 
cadaver.  Dock,  in  Galveston,  also  saw  the  plasmodia  become  motionless  under 
the  influence  of  quinin,  ceasing  to  send  forth  flagella.  Laveran  then  con- 
cluded, from  direct  observations  and  also  from  the  disappearance  of  the  para- 
site from  the  blood  of  patients  treated  with  quinin  that  the  parasites  in  the 
blood  of  the  patients  were  destroyed  by  quinin.  Then  the  important  question 
arose :  "  What  concentration  of  quinin  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  parasites 
in  the  blood  ?  "  Binz  found  that  quinin  kills  the  paramecium,  with  a  solution 
of  1  to  400  immediately,  of  1  to  1,000  in  two  minutes,  of  1  to  10,000  in  two 
hours.  In  his  experiments  on  fresh  water  ameba  and  various  kinds  of  infu- 
soria, he  had  found  that,  in  order  to  cause  a  cessation  of  ameboid  movements 
upon  rlie  warmed  object  carrier  a  lower  proportion  than  1  to  4,000  must  not  be 
employed.  He  had  determined,  besides,  that  the  inflammation  in  the  mesen- 
tery of  the  froor.  which  accompanies  the  emigration  of  colorless  blood  corpus- 
cles, only  decidedly  ceases  upon  administration  of  quinin  in  the  proportion 
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of  1  to  4,000  to  5,000  of  its  body-weight.  Assuming  that  the  susceptibility  of 
the  ameba  of  malaria  is  equal  to  that  of  the  fresh  water  ameba,  that  is,  of  the 
colorless  blood  corpuscles  of  the  frog,  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  quinin 
attain  a  concentration  of  ^Att  to  y^j^r  ^^  the  blood  to  injure  and  destroy  these 
parasites. 

The  quantity  of  blood  of  a  human  being  weighing  130  pounds,  is  approxi- 
mately 6  kilos,  or  6,000  grams.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  1  gram  of 
quinin  circulate  in  the  blood  to  have  the  desired  eflfect.  To  obtain  as  rapidly 
as  possible  an  action  of  the  quinin,  Guido  Baccelli  injected  neutral  solutions 
of  quinin  hydrochlorate  (quinin  hydrochlorate  1.0,  sodium  chlorid  0.75,  dis- 
tilled water  10.0)  into  the  veins  of  numerous  malaria  patients,  especially  in 
severe  pernicious  forms  in  which  the  other  modes  of  absorption  had  proven 
to  be  insufficient,  and  he  found  that  doses  of  10  to  30  centigrams  were 
entirely  insufficient,  that  doses  of  40  to  60  centigrams  showed  a  better 
effect,  which  were  not  completely  satisfactory,  that  doses  of  1  gram,  however, 
which  corresponded  about  to  the  concentration  of  1  to  5,000  determined  as  fatal 
to  infusoria  by  Binz,  had  an  infallible  therapeutic  eflfect.  Of  very  particular 
interest  are  the  results  of  blood  examinations  undertaken  by  Baccelli  in  order 
to  learn  the  mechanism  of  the  action  of  quinin.  He  reports  as  follows :  "  We 
have  undertaken  detailed  investigations  in  that  we  observed  the  blood  one-half 
hour  and  each  succeeding  half  hour  after  the  intravenous  administration  of  a 
gram  of  quinin.  We  did  not  observe  any  material  modification  during  the 
first  six  hours  either  in  number  or  in  form  or  in  the  ameboid  motility  of  the 
parasite.  W^e  only  thought  that  we  noted,  during  the  first  two  or  three  hours, 
a  greater  activity  of  the  movements.  However,  it  is  certain  that  almost  all 
parasites  could  be  considered  as  having  disappeared  after  twenty-four  hours 
without  our  being  able  to  determine  previously  a  phase  of  retrograde  forma- 
tion or  destruction.  The  pigmented  and  crescent-shaped  varieties  of  Laveran 
remained  visible  for  several  days  after  the  intravenous  introduction  of  the 
quinin  and  after  the  disappearance  of  the  fever.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
state  that,  according  to  the  relations  between  the  alterations  of  the  blood  and 
the  fever,  only  the  ameboid  form  was  found  to  be  continually  associated  with 
the  febrile  period,  whereas  the  developed  forms,  the  semilunar  and  pigmented 
ones,  occurred  also  during  the  afebrile  intermission  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
condition  of  the  blood  in  these  various  forms  proved  to  be  identical  in  patients 
suffering  from  quinin  poisoning  and  in  those  that  were  not  aflfected  by  the 
latter."  Baccelli  then  continues,  "  That  quinin  is  not  capable,  even  with  a 
dose  of  1  gram,  to  abort  the  attack  of  fever  if  introduced  (into  the  veins) 
at  the  onset  of  the  latter  or  even  three  hours  before,"  that  quinin  administered 
during  the  acme  of  the  fever  will  not  accelerate  the  crisis,  but  that  "  quinin 
introduced  during  the  decline  or  toward  the  end  of  the  attack  either  absolutely 
forestalls  the  succeeding  attack  or  at  least  reduces  its  intensity  very  mate- 
rially." 

These  observations  proved  most  decidedly  that  quinin  in  the  concentra- 
tion as  employed  surely  did  not  kill  the  endoglobular  ameboid  parasites,  but 
that,  nevertheless,  the  small  ameba  disappeared  after  twenty-four  hours, 
whereas  the  larger  pigmented  forms  and  crescents  were  present  in  the  blood 
also  after  the  disappearance  of  the  fever.    How  could  this  action  of  quinin  be 
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explained?  Baeeelli  found  that  quinin,  upon  intravenous  injection,  could  be 
demonstrated  in  the  urine  as  early  as  fifteen  minutes  later  and,  furthermore, 
still  after  twenty-four  hours.  With  subcutaneous  injection  he  was  able  to 
demonstrate  it  after  ten  minutes  up  to  forty-eight  hours  and  upon  administra- 
tion per  08  from  twenty-four  minutes  up  to  thirty-two  hours  which  conforms 
to  the  statements  made  by  Binz,  Schwenger  and  Kemer.  Quinin,  therefore,  is 
present  in  the  blood  from  one  to  two  days  after  powerful  doses  of  the  drug 
introduced  in  any  manner  whatever.  Binz,  accordingly,  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  quinin,  if  it  remains  long  enough  in  the  organism,  has  ample  time 
to  weaken  the  parasites  and  to  paralyze  them.  "  It  is  not  necessary  for  tjie 
drug  to  kill  them,  for  weakened  parasites  are  overcome  by  the  organism.'* 

Accordingly,  the  action  of  quinin  was  then  considered  to  be  dependent  upon 
a  weakening  of  the  parasites,  whereas  the  actual  elimination  of  the  same  was 
left  to  the  defensive  powers  of  the  aflfected  organism.  As  leukocytes,  which 
contain  melanin,  yes,  even  parasites,  are  frequently  foimd  in  the  blood  of 
fever  patients,  the  thought  suggested  itself,  according  to  Metschnikoffs 
phagocyte  theory,  that  the  leukocytes  were  the  agents  which  now  absorbed  the 
weakened  ameba  and  then  digested  them  intracellularly.  According  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  Lo  Monaco  and  Panichi,  the  quinin  would  cause  the  plasmodia 
to  leave  the  blood  corpuscles  into  which  they  had  entered  so  that  now  they 
could  be  destroyed  by  the  blood  plasma  and  the  leukocytes.  Yea,  Vandyke 
Carter  even  expressed  the  opinion  that  quinin  did  not  act  directly  upon  the 
parasites  but  that  it  stimulated  the  leukocytes  to  increased  activity. 

But  was  the  proof  actually  rendered  that  quinin  really  weakens  the  para- 
sites in  the  blood  of  patients  ?  The  investigations  of  Baeeelli  are  not  in  favor 
of  this  statement.  He  had  not  observed  any  of  these  signs  during  six  hours 
in  which  continuous  observations  of  the  blood  were  made  and  during  which  the 
concentration  of  quinin  in  the  blood  is  greatest. 

Another  conception  of  the  action  of  quinin  was  brought  about  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  Romanowsky  with  the  aid  of  the  staining  methods  discovered 
by  him,  by  means  of  which  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  parasite, 
the  chromative  part  of  its  nucleus,  was  rendered  accessible  to  observation. 
Romanowsky  assumed  that  if  quinin  killed  the  parasite,  the  death  of  this 
organism  was  bound  to  manifest  itself  in  processes  of  destruction  which  would 
resemble  the  processes  of  dying  of  any  living  cell  in  general.  It  has  been 
demonstrated,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Amheim,  Podwjssozky, 
Lukjanow,  Pfitzner,  and  others,  that  the  destruction  of  the  cell  is  always 
accompanied  with  the  morphological  change  of  the  nucleus,  the  chromative 
structures  of  the  nucleus  disintegrate  into  coarser  flakes,  ttien  into  spheric 
granules  and  these  latter  become  gradually  smaller  until  they  finally  disappear 
entirely.  The  process  of  "  nuclear  degeneration  "  so-called  by  Arnold  takes 
place. 

Romanowsky,  examining  the  parasites  of  malaria  according  to  his  method, 
on  the  days  following  the  administration  of  quinin,  observed  the  following: 
Free  forms  were  found  only  when  quinin  had  been  administered  two  to  three 
hours  before  the  attack,  "  when,  therefore,  the  drug  had  not  had  time  to  display 
its  full  effect.^'  The  parasites  were  round,  without  shoots,  the  nucleus  intensely 
stained,  but  the  halo  around  the  nucleus  was  not  distinctly  pronounced.    The 
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shoots  in  the  endoglobular  parasites  were  noted  to  be  more  blunt,  the  nucleus 
large,  swollen  in  a  manner,  of  palest  stain,  the  areola  scarcely  being  recogniza- 
ble, the  protoplasm  otherwise  stained  a  uniform  blue,  whereas  he  found  it 
more  reddish  in  the  healthy  parasites.  But  the  most  conspicuous  changes 
were  found  in  the  pigmented  parasites,  the  development  of  which  had  ad- 
vanced further:  "The  parasite  is  of  a  round  (quiet)  form,  the  protoplasm 
no  longer  exhibits  any  signs  of  ameboid  movements,  does  not  have  any  shoots 
and  is  uniformly  stained;  the  pigment  is  regularly  distributed;  in  some 
cases  it  is  seen  entirely  in  the  periphery  which  is  not  observed  in  healthy  para- 
sites. In  place  of  the  nucleus  we  note  a  fine  dotting  which,  however,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  pigment  but  which  represents  a  disintegrated  nucleus;  this 
dotting,  in  intensely  stained  preparations,  is  of  a  weak,  scarcely  indicated, 
violet  stain  and  occupies  the  entire  space  of  the  nucleus  which  can  be  recog- 
nized from  a  paler  shade  of  the  staining.  Of  the  light  areola  no  trace  is  left; 
the  nucleus  in  a  manner  gradually  passes  into  the  protoplasm.  In  the  stages 
of  transition  between  the  just-described  form  of  the  parasite  and  the  previous 
one,  an  area  can  be  distinguished  which  is  of  a  Brighter  stain — ^the  residue  of 
the  nucleus,  in  which  violet,  irregularly  deposited  threads  are  visible,  and 
upon  close  observation,  prove  to  be  mostly  composed  of  fine  dots.  This  is  not 
at  all  noticeable  in  the  fully  mature  parasites  in  which  the  signs  of  fibre 
metamorphosis  of  the  nucleus  should  be  most  distinct. 

"  The  quinin  eflfect  in  the  sporulation  forms  is  manifest  in  that  the  proto- 
plasm is  also  stained  uniformly ;  the  nucleus  stains  most  intensely  and  is  en- 
tirely without  areola.  The  eflfect  of  the  quinin,  therefore,  is  most  markedly 
manifest  in  the  adult  endoglobular  forms,  the  nuclei  of  which  disappear 
entirely,  so  that,  therefore,  the  parasite  appears  as  a  uniformly  bluish-gray 
pigmented  area  upon  the  blood  corpuscle  which  is  stained  a  pale  eosin. 

"The  symptoms  of  destruction  are  more  obviously  manifest  in  the  less  com- 
pact nucleus  of  the  adult  parasite  than  in  the  compact  nucleus  of  the  younger.'^ 

Accordingly,  the  parasite  is  subject  to  all  known  laws  of  the  dying  cell. 

Romanowsky  concludes :  "  As  all  these  manifestations  take  place  only 
after  the  administration  of  quinin  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  latter 
actually  kills  the  parasites  as  all  the  characteristic  manifestations  of  the 
destruction  of  the  cell  take  place  in  the  organism." 

These  observations  of  Romanowsky  in  the  tertian  parasite  determine  there- 
fore, that  quinin  causes  the  destruction  of  the  parasite  of  malaria.  Parasites, 
in  which  the  chromative  constituents  of  the  nucleus  have  been  destroyed,  are 
no  longer  capable  of  propagation ;  they  are  no  longer  able  to  produce  two  gen- 
erations and  are,  therefore,  destined  to  perish.  The  prevention  of  endogenous 
propagation  also  inhibits  the  appearance  of  new  attacks. 

This  explanation  harmonizes  throughout  with  the  old  practical  experience 

that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  an  attack  of  fever  if  a  powerful  dose  of  quinin 

is  given  during  the  interval  of  the  febrile  attacks  at  periods  of  ten  to  twelve 

hours  previous  to  the  expected  attack;  however,  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the 

fact  discovered  by  Baccelli  that  he  was  not  able,  by  the  injection  of  1  gram  of 

quinin  into  the  veins  three  hours  before  the  expected  attack,  to  prevent  the 

latter,  whereas  the  curative  action  of  this  method  of  treatment  was  quite 

excellent. 
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Of  great  significance  for  the  understanding  of  the  action  of  quinin  and 
for  the  correct  employment  of  quinin  were  the  investigations  undertaken  by 
Golgi,  the  discoverer  of  the  typical  endogenous  development  of  the  quartan 
and  tertian  parasites.  Baccelli  made  his  experiments,  as  it  appears,  exclu- 
sively in  the  parasite  of  tropical  malaria,  which,  at  that  time,  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  recognized,  whereas  Romanowsky  utilized  the  parasite  of  tertian 
fever  in  his  observations.  Golgi  studied  the  action  of  quinin  at  first  in  the 
typical  quartan  fevers  which  were  most  numerous  and  at  his  disposal,  but 
then  also  subsequently  in  the  tertian  fevers  and  in  those  forms  which  were 
accompanied  with  crescents.  The  actually  classical  investigations  in  quartan 
fever  furnish  the  following  absolutely  unambiguous  results :  Quinin,  given  in 
the  usual  dose  (1  gram  in  two  doses  of  half  a  gram  each,  the  second  one  to  be 
taken  one-half  hour  after  the  first)  six  hours  before  the  expected  attack,  does 
not  prevent  or  influence  the  latter,  even  larger  doses,  0.75  gram  and  half  an 
hour  later  0.5  gram  subcutaneously,  three  to  five  hours  before  the  attack,  and 
twice  the  dose,  two  grams  in  three  doses  with  intervals  of  twenty  minutes  each, 
administered  four  hours  before  the  attack,  are  without  effect  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  latter.  The  continuous  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  showed 
that  sporulation  always  took  place  in  the  t3rpical  manner.  An  ordinary  dose 
of  quinin,  taken  eight  to  ten  hours  before  the  attack,  distinctly  lessened  the 
latter  but  did  not  prevent  it,  but  the  patients  were  cured  in  every  instance,  i.  e., 
no  attacks  occurred  again  and  mostly  no  recurrences. 

When  quinin  was  given  on  the  first  day  of  apyrexia,  the  attack  that 
was  expected  was  either  prevented  or  only  weakened  and  postponed.  Then 
followed  slight  or  irregular  attacks  or  intermissions,  but,  finally,  marked 
relapses. 

Given  on  the  second  day  of  apyrexia  the  effect  was  much  better  and  much 
more  marked  than  upon  administration  on  the  first  day. 

Golgi  achieved  excellent  results  also  when  he  administered  2  to  3^  grams, 
distributed  in  smaller  doses  in  the  course  of  both  days  of  apyrexia — in  6  cases 
1  recurrence  after  ten  days.  The  conclusions  which  Golgi  drew  from  these 
observations  were  as  follows: 

"  The  malarial  parasites  feel  the  effect  of  quinin  in  varying  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  the  stage  of  development  in  which  they  are;  to  express  it  exactly, 
they  perceive  this  effect  with  decreasing  rapidity  and  intensity  in  the  following 
order : 

1.  The  youngest  forms  which  result  immediately  from  the  segmentation 
process  or  from  the  formation  of  spores;  these  do  not  appear  again  as  young 
endoglobular  forms  to  prepare  a  further  attack.  In  that  they  are  affected  at 
the  moment  of  their  formation,  they  are  in  the  surest  manner  killed  by  the 
specific  for  malaria. 

2.  The  forms  of  more  advanced  development  which  are  almost  mature 
(with  almost  complete  absorption  of  the  globular  substance),  but  in  which  the 
process  of  segmentation  and  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm,  that  process 
which  terminates  in  seprmentation,  has  not  yet  begun. 

3.  The  young  forms  which  have  already  entered  the  red  blood  corpuscleB 
but  which,  as  thev  are  only  at  the  onset  of  development,  are  enclosed  and,  so 
to  say,  protected  by  a  thick  layer  of  globular  substance.*' 
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Accordingly,  after  Qolgi's  conception,  the  very  young  parasites  which  have 
ist  become  liberated  and  those  which  are  immediately  before  the  stage  of 
^mentation  almost  entirely  filling  the  blood  corpuscle,  are  especially  sensi- 
ve;  the  former  are  killed  directly  by  the  quinin,  the  latter  are  prevented 
-om  sponilating. 

In  typical  tertian  fevers,  which  were  not  as  numerously  at  the  disposal  of 
olgi  as  quartan  fevers,  he  determined  again,  as  in  quartan  fever,  that  an  ordi- 
ary  dose  of  quinin,  taken  four  hours  before  the  attack,  did  not  prevent  the 
ttack  but  caused  permanent  cure,  that,  therefore,  as  in  quartan  fever,  sporula- 
on  which  had  already  commenced  at  the  onset  of  the  effect  of  quinin  was  not 
revented  but  that  the  young  forms  resulting  from  the  latter  were  surely 
illed.  He  was  able  to  determine,  in  regard  to  the  endoglobular  forms  of 
?rtian  fever,  a  much  greater  susceptibility  to  quinin  than  in  the  endoglobular 
3rms  of  quartan  fever.  He  believed  that  this  difference,  this  increased  vulner- 
bility,  of  the  endoglobular  tertian  parasite,  might  be  due  to  the  peculiar 
hanges  which  the  blood  corpuscles  harboring  the  tertian  parasite  show  from 
fie  beginning.  Their  swelling,  the  disappearance  at  the  rapid  destruction  of 
leir  hemoglobin  contents  are  the  causes  of  quinin  acting  much  more  promptly 
[irough  the  red  blood  corpuscles  upon  the  parasites. 

The  statements  of  Golgi  regarding  the  effect  of  quinin  in  cases  of  fever 
ccompanied  with  crescent  forms,  the  developmental  cycle  of  which  was  not 
et  known  to  him,  are  much  less  distinct,  he  emphasizes  only  "that  these 
orms,  similar  to  the  lasting  forms  of  schizontes,  are  almost  insusceptible  to 
he  action  of  the  ordinary  agents.^'  The  infection  had  not  disappeared  in 
nany  cases  after  10  to  12  grams  of  quinin  given  in  the  course  of  eight  to  ten 
ays,  although  the  attacks  of  fever  failed  to  appear.  He  concluded  from  the 
►eriodic  invasion  of*small  endoglobular  ameba  that  were  observed  in  these 
asos  during  the  period  of  fever,  that  a  sporulation  took  place  also  on  the  part 
f  the  crescent  structures  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a  thoroughly  justifiable  idea 
0  believe  "  that  the  continued  use  of  quinin  in  these  cases  is  also  capable  of 
illing  the  young  forms  which,  by  a  process  the  loss  of  which  was  not  deter- 
nined  as  yet,  invaded  the  blood  from  time  to  time  in  longer  or  shorter 
ntervals." 

Regarding  the  flagellated  forms,  Golgi  was  not  able  to  determine  an 
nfluence  of  quinin  either  upon  the  occurrence  of  these  forms  or  upon  the 
uanner  in  which  they  presented  themselves  or  upon  their  movements. 

The  phenomena  which  Golgi  observed  in  the  parasites  in  consecjuence  of 
he  action  of  quinin  are  as  follows : 

"  In  the  endoglobular  forms :  fine  granulation  of  the  pigment,  metallic 
•eflex  of  the  same,  a  certain  opacity  of  the  protoplasm,  tendency  of  the  enclos- 
ng  blood  corpuscle  and  of  the  enclosing  parasite  to  shrink,  lessening  of 
;meboid  movement  (in  tertian  parasites),  transformation  into  rounded, 
iharply  defined,  immotile  structures,  the  pigment  of  which  is  distinguished, 
)y  its  peculiar  reflex  and  by  its  tendency  to  conglomeration,  from  that  of 
lorroal  parasites  (in  the  tertians) ;  in  the  more  advanced  phases  of  the  para- 
ite«:  occurrence  of  peculiar  transparent  forms  with  actively  motile  pigment, 
arger  than  red  Wood  corpuscles — degenerated  forms,  cadaver  forms,  and, 
inally,  irregularities  in  the  mature  forms  and  in  sporulation — smaller,  slight- 
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ly  sharpened  spore  forms,  irregular  accumulation  of  pigment,  smaller  num- 
ber of  spores. 

Later  observers,  Mannaberg,  Marchiafava,  Bignami,  have  confirmed  these 
changes  observed  by  Golgi  in  the  action  of  quinin  upon  quartan  and  tertian 
parasites,  and  have  in  part  rendered  them  more  complete.  Thus,  the  endoglob- 
ular  parasites  of  tertian  fever  are  said  to  lose  the  ability  of  staining  of  their 
nuclei  and  to  obtain  a  friable  protoplasm  so  that  they  are  visible  as  fragments 
within  the  blood  corpuscles.  Especially,  Ziemann  emphasized  particularly  that 
the  body  of  the  protoplasm  is  torn  into  "  a  number  of  individual,  irregularly 
formed  fragments  "  by  the  quinin,  whereas  the  chromatin  does  not  appear  to 
be  injured.  However,  he  also  stated  that  the  parasites  in  the  same  stage  of 
development,  which  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  quinin,  did  not  present 
equally  marked  changes. 

Schaudinn  arrived  at  very  similar  results  in  examining  the  action  of 
quinin  upon  tertian  parasites,  with  the  aid  of  the  Romanowsky  stain,  the 
most  endoglobular  schizontes  were  stained  more  dimly  than  normal,  without 
distinct  contours,  vanishing,  distorted  in  shape,  the  caryosoma  which  was 
mostly  globular  was  changed  and  shrunken.  The  older  stages  of  growth  were 
shown  to  be  similarly  torn  and  diffuse.  Schaudinn  found  the  nuclei  of  the 
latter  also  torn  as  well  as  the  plasma.  But  little  altered  were  the  reproduced 
phases  which  were  multiplied  in  the  nuclei ;  markedly  damaged  again  were  the 
terminal  stages  of  schizogonia;  the  merozoites  were  stained  diffusely  and  torn 
(see  colored  illustration). 

The  half-grown  sexual  forms  were  changed  the  same  as  the  schizontes,  but 
the  full-grown  gametes  appeared  uninfluenced. 

Regarding  the  conseciuences  of  these  observations,  Golgi  has  defined  them 
accurately  as  follows :  It  is  necessary  in  quartan  and  tertian  fevers,  according 
to  the  excellent  classical  description,  to  administer  quinin,  three,  four  and  five 
hours  before  tlie  attack  so  that  the  young  generation  of  parasites  is  affected  in 
the  nascent  state  by  the  quinin  in  proper  concentration,  as,  according  to  the 
investigations  of  Kerner,  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  the  quinin  taken  circu- 
lates in  the  blood  during  the  first  six  hours  after  it  is  administered.  The  ac- 
coni])lisliinent  of  a  drsorder  in  the  development  of  the  endoglobular  parasites, 
the  disturbance  of  the  process  of  sporulation,  is  in  a  certain  relation  to  the 
size  of  a  dose  of  quinin  given;  the  effect  is  obtained  much  more  surely  with 
larger  doses.  If,  therefore,  the  administration  of  quinin  takes  place  in  large 
doses  during  the  entire  period  of  a  pyrexia,  it  is  frequently  not  only  capable  of 
])reventing  the  first  attack  but  also  of  annihilating  the  infection.  (Jolgi  con- 
eludes  that  it  cert<nnlv  follows  from  the  entirety  of  the  observations  "  that  the 
most  rational  means  for  a  certain  accomplishment  of  the  extinction  of  the 
infection  is  not  to  be  effected  with  one  administration  of  quinin  but  that  this 
remedy  must  be  continued  for  several  succeeding  days.^^ 

(lolgi  considers  the  therapy  of  the  quartan  and  tertian  fevers  to  be  con- 
cluded with  the  above,  however,  not  that  of  the  varieties  of  fever  with  crescents 
and  with  the  small  endoglobular  parasites.  He  believes  that,  for  these,  he 
could  for  the  present  only  repeat  the  direction  to  continue  for  weeks  the  daily 
uninterrupted  administration  of  quinin  in  medium  doses. 

But  the  therapy  of  these  forms,  in  particular,  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
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for  the  tropics,  in  which  they  produce  not  only  the  greatest  number  of  the 
atfections  but  also  the  attacks  of  so-called  pernicious  fever.  The  pronouDced 
intermiseione  which  are  otherwise  an  indication  for  the  adminietrAtion  of 
quinin  are  absent  in  these  forms.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  suppress  the 
subsequent  attack  as  it  may  lead  to  a  lethal  termination.  As  a  certain  norm 
did  not  exist,  the  physicians  of  the  tropics  administered  quinin  at  random 
in  every  caee  and,  the  ordinary  large  doses,  3,  4,  yes,  even  more  grams  in 
one  dose,  of  quinin  frequently  failed.  To  have  checked  this  "  wild  quinin 
therapy  "  and  to  have  discovered  the  correct  rational  treatment  of  this  form 
of  fever,  tropical  malaria,  is  the  great  merit  of  Robert  Koch.  As  stated  pre- 
viously, Koch  claimed  at  first  that  the  normal  untreated  tropical  fever  always 
runs  its  course  as  tertian  fever,  only  with  the  difEerence  from  ordinary  tertian 
forms  that  the  attack  extends,  instead  of  over  four  to  eight  hours,  over  about 
thirty-six  hours  and,  further,  that  the  course  corresponds  to  the  development 
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of  the  small,  ring-shaped  parasites,  nsually  no  parasites  at  all  are  found 
during  the  rise  of  the  fever;  but  if  the  blood  is  examined  after  the  fever  has 
been  at  it«  height  for  some  hours,  only  the  small  rings  are  found,  the  breadth 
of  which  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  diameter  of  the  red  corpuscle.  These  are 
found  at  the  acme  of  the  entire  attack  as  long  as  the  temperature  remains 
high.  Slightly  larger  rings  are  found  toward  the  end  of  the  attack,  but  only 
after  the  temperature  has  gond  down  and  the  attack  has  entirely  terminated 
does  a  great  number  of  large  rings  occur,  of  which  one  side  of  each  is  crescent- 
like and  thickened.  They  can  be  deraonatrated  in  the  blood  for  about  twelve 
to  sixteen  hours,  to  disappear  with  the  end  of  npyrexia  and  to  pass  through 
their  spomlation  in  the  internal  organs  during  the  following  twelve  hours,  in 
cnnsequence  of  which  the  smallest  rings  again  make  their  appearance.  The 
large  rings  grow  materially  in  the  internal  organs  before  sporulation,  as  sporu- 
lating  forms  which  were  found,  for  instance,  in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain, 
occupy  almost  the  entire  red  blood  corpuscle. 

Koch  ia  of  the  opinion  that  quinin  is  not  capable  of  killing  the  parasites 
but  that  it  only  prevents  their  development.  He  intends,  therefore,  to  admin- 
ister quinin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  sporulation.  He  sflv;::  "  If  we  suc- 
ceed in  preventing  the  parasite  from  sporulating,  it  does  not  i>roduct'  a  new 
generation;  its  allotted  time  is  also  at  nn  end;  it  dies  therefore,  and  thus  the 
patient  is  relieved  of  his  parasites."  Koch,  therefore,  means  to  do.-itroy  the 
parasites  with  the  quinin  before  they  sporulate. 
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He  considers  that  the  correct  time  to  administer  quinin  is  as  soon  as  the 
large  rings  occur  in  the  blood.  This  is  possible,  as  Koch  emphasized  particu- 
larly, solely  by  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood,  but  then  with 
certainty  and  ease.  "  Then,  as  a  rule,  one  single  dose  of  quinin  is  sufficient 
to  obliterate  tropical  malaria  quite  as  surely,  I  might  say  still  more  surely, 
than  other  domestic  tertian  fevers.^^  It  is  extremely  difficult,  however,  to 
decide  whether  in  tropical  malaria,  with  such  a  method,  as  Koch  believes, 
sporulation  is  prevented  or  whether  the  young  generation  is  destroyed,  as  only 
one  phase  of  the  life  of  the  parasite  takes  place  in  the  peripheral  blood.  It  is 
possible  that  both  assumptions  are  correct,  that  the  sporulating  parasites  are 
torn  by  the  quinin,  and  that  also  the  young  forms  which  are  produced  by  seg- 
mentation are  destroyed. 

It  is  probable  that  the  parasites  of  tropical  malaria  do  not  on  principle  act 
diflferently  than  do  the  parasites  of  quartan  and  tertian  fevers.  It  is  not 
possible,  according  to  Golgi's  investigations,  with  a  powerful  dose  of  quinin, 
administered  four  to  six  hours  previous  to  the  attack,  to  suppress  the  latter, 
but  it  is  possible  to  cure  the  patient  thereby.  It  appears  that  similar  conditions 
prevail  also  in  tropical  malaria.  Ruge  says :  "  Even  tropical  malaria  is  not 
frequently  aborted  with  1  gram  of  quinin,  even  if  this  gram  is  administered 
at  the  correct  time  during  the  appearance  of  the  large  tropical  rings,"  and, 
further,  "  Although  the  subsequent  attack  can  usually  not  be  prevented  by  a 
single  dose  of  quinin,  even  if  it  be  administered  at  the  correct  time,  yet  a 
complete  intermission  is  always  obtained  through  it.  Accordingly,  a  powerful 
dose  given  before  sporulation  will  not  always  prevent  the  latter  even  in  tropical 
malaria — for  the  attack  takes  place — ^but  it  is  probable  that  the  young  parasites 
are  also  destroyed  in  tropical  malaria  in  the  nascent  state. 

Maurer  assumes,  by  reason  of  his  previously  mentioned  studies  of  staining 
methods,  that  the  parasites  of  tropical  malaria  at  first,  as  "external 
schizontes,"  inhabiting  the  surface  of  the  erythrocytes,  grow  upon  the  latter 
to  large  rings,  but  then  disappearing  from  the  peripheral  blood,  enter  the 
interior  of  the  blood  disks  in  the  capillaries  of  the  internal  organs,  in  which 
the  current  velocity  of  the  blood  is  greatly  lessened,  then  to  segment  as  "  in- 
ternal sehizontes."  Maurer  maintains,  regarding  the  effect  of  quinin,  that 
it  acts  most  rapidly  and  most  intensely  upon  the  young  segmentation  forms, 
the  merozoites,  and  upon  the  external  schizontcs,  that  it  also  destroys  still 
younger  internal  schizontcs  but  only  weakens  older  ones  in  their  vital  energy 
and  prolongs  the  duration  of  their  development.  Quinin,  to  be  effective, 
should,  therefore,  be  present  in  the  blood  during  the  external  life  of  the 
schizontos.  This  o])j(^ct  is  accomplished  if  quinin  is  administered  according 
to  the  directions  of  Kooli. 

As  s])orulation  extends  over  quite  a  long  period  of  time  in  tropical  malaria, 
it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  affect  as  many  as  possible  of  the  parasites  sporulat- 
ing at  various  hours  and  their  products,  to  administer  quinin  repeatedly, 
commencing  with  the  onset  of  the  occurrence  of  the  large  rings. 

According  to  the  above,  with  Ruge,  we  may  sum  up  the  general  directions 
of  the  quinin  therapy  as  follows : 

(A)  In  the  ordinary  intermittent  fevers,  1  gram  of  quinin  must  be  given 
(small  children  should  receive  as  many  decigrams  as  they  are  years  of  age, 
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B.  Koch),  four  to  five  hours  before  the  expected  attack,  and  the  same  doses 
should  be  repeated  at  the  same  hour  for  six  subsequent  days. 

(B)  In  tropical  malaria,  during  defervescence,  at  the  appearance  of  the 
large  tropical  rings,  also  1  gram  of  quinin  must  be  administered  and  the  dose 
should  be  repeated  after  four  hours,  at  once  or  divided  into  two  parts  with  an 
intermission  of  four  hours.  On  each  of  the  six  succeeding  days,  at  the  same 
hour,  1  gram  of  quinin  must  be  given. 

However,  the  above-described  quinin  therapy  does  not  by  any  means  termi- 
nate in  cure  in  quite  a  number  of  cases,  especially  of  tropical  malaria.  Iso- 
lated parasites  frequently  remain  alive  in  spite  of  quinin ;  possibly  those  that 
are  enclosed  by  cell  structures  in  the  internal  organs.  It  seems  that  they  are 
in  a  quiescent  condition  for  weeks,  for  months,  sometimes  for  over  a  year,  from 
which  they  are  aroused  to  renewed  activity  by  certain  factors  acting  upon  the 
patient,  thus,  for  instance,  by  disturbances  of  the  heat  regulation  of  the  body, 
by  refrigerations,  drenchings,  a  cold  bath,  seasickness,  and  even  by  violent 
mental  excitements.  Absence  from  the  malarial  district,  change  of  climate, 
sojourn  in  the  mountains,  do  not  prevent  a  return  of  the  attack.  To  explain 
recurrences  after  a  long  period,  Grassi  has  set  up  the  hypothesis  that  the  sex- 
ual gametes  intended  for  the  further  development  of  the  parasite  in  the 
anopheles  are  eventually  capable  of  segmenting  parthenogenetically  in  the 
human  blood  and  that  the  new  attacks  are  produced  by  forms  which  arise  in 
such  a  manner.  He  referred  to  analogous  occurrences  which  were  demon- 
strated in  numerous  protozoa ;  thus,  in  the  adelea,  trichosphaerium,  volvox,  and 
upon  observations  of  crescents,  as  we  have  stated  before,  so-called  segmentation 
forms  were  noted  by  Grassi  and  Feletti,  Mannaberg  and  Ziemann.  As  we  know 
from  experience  that  the  gametes  are  extremely  resistant  to  quinin,  the  appear- 
ance of  rwurrences  could  well  be  explained  by  parthcnogenetic  increase  of  the 
gametes  in  spite  of  quinin  treatment  being  continued  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  parthcnogenetic  origin  of  the  recurrences  has  been  rendered  very 
probable  by  the  latest  investigations  of  Schaudinn  who,  as  previously  stated, 
has  proven  the  origin  of  new  endogenous  generations  of  parasites  from  macro- 
gameti»8  of  tertian  fever,  and  of  Maurer,  who  has  also  seen  in  the  parasites  of 
tropic  malaria  parthcnogenetic  appearance  of  fresh  young  parasites  from 
crescents. 

The  question  is  now,  how  to  act  in  regard  to  these  relapses ;  are  we  to  sus- 
pend treatment  until  they  have  appeared  or  shall  we  attempt  to  prevent  them? 

Naturally,  every  patient  desires  to  be  completely  cured  of  his  fever,  but 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  prophylaxis  of  malaria  that  he  be 
entirely  relieved  of  his  parasites. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  not  to  restrict  ourselves  to  treating  the 
now  recurrence,  but  we  must  endeavor  to  prevent  relapses  entirely.  Koch  has 
given  his  particular  attention  especially  to  this  important  question.  He  acted 
upon  the  observation  that  the  incubation  period  of  malaria  lasts  ten  days  on 
the  average.  If,  therefore,  some  parasites  had  escaped  the  quinin  employed 
for  cure,  they  might  have  multiplied  sufficiently  after  ten  days  to  cause  a  new 
attack. 

Therefore,  he  administered  to  a  patient  who  had  recovered  from  the  attack 
1  gram  of  quinin  every  tenth  day;  that  was  not  sufficient.    Accordingly,  he 
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I  fihortened  the  interval  to  seven  and  then  to  five  ilayB. 
eurrenccs  became  less,  there  were  still  too  many. 
He  therefore  adopted  another  method  and  gave  the  quinin  in  ti 
I  ten  days,  but  equal  dosea  on  two  succeeding  days.    Now  the 
I  to  apfjear  in  the  greatest  majority  of  cases.    A  lessening  of  the  iuti 
I  .eight  or  to  ecven  days,  or,  still  better,  an  increase  of  every  dose  to  l{ 
I  proved  to  be  elBcacious  in  particularly  obstinate  cases. 

No  recurrences  took  place  in  those  cases  in  which  the  patient  wit 
f  li  grams  on  two  successive  days,  with  intervals  of  nine  days.  The 
I  treatment,  however,  must  be  continued  for  at  least  two  montlis- 

The  determination  of  the  correct  time  for  the  admiuietration  sni 
I  proper  doses  of  quinin  by  no  means  solves  the  problem  in  practice  n^ 
the  correct  treatment  of  malaria. 

The  physician  must  also  satisfy  himself  that  the  quinin  which  is  pi 
administered  to  the  patient  actually  reaches  the  point  at  which  it  is  iol 
to  act — the  blood. 

Quinin  and  its  salts  only  dissolve  readily  in  acid  media,  not 
if  the  reaction  of  the  latter  becomes  alkaline,  only   in   solntion  an 
absorbed  rapidly  and  surely. 

The  normal  stomach  produces  hydrochloric  acid,  therefore,  keeps  the  ak' 
administered  per  os  in  solution,  that  is,  it  dissolves  the  salt  that  i^  not  nl 
in  solution.  If  the  patient  suffers  from  gastric  disturbancos  which  impur 
or  prevent  the  normal  production  of  acid,  no  salt  that  is  introduced  in  m^ 
stance  into  the  same  will  be  dissolved. 

The  resorption  of  fluids  takes  place  principally  from  the  stomach.  aaJ 
only  from  the  stomach  does  the  resorption  of  quinin  occur.  If  q 
the  stomach  without  being  dissolved  and  resorbed  it  reaches  the  intcftiav 
which  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  its  effect  is  lost.  After  the  introdndiw 
of  watery  solutions,  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid  commenc««,  etilJ 
rapidly  upon  the  intro<iuction  of  food. 

It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  introduce  quinin  into  the  stomach  after 
food  has  been  partaken  of,  not,  however,  into  a  stomach  which  is  greatly  fiiU 
with  food,  and  best  in  a  slightly  dissolved  condition,  Koch  advises,  for  in- 
stance, to  place  10  grams  of  quinin  into  a  water  bath,  slowly  to  drop  hr- 
drochioric  acid  upon  it  until  it  has  dissolved  entirely,  then  to  wash  the  fluid 
into  a  measuring  cylinder  and  to  fill  up  to  100  cc.  Ten  cc.  of  such  a  solalioi 
contains  1  gram  of  quinin.  He  advises,  as  the  best  corrective  of  the  intenivlf 
and  disagreeable  bitter  taste,  to  take  a  piece  of  sugar  immediately  BftenranL 
The  drinking  of  alkaline  mineral  waters  and.  aluo  of  coffee,  after  taking  quinia 
must  be  avoided.  II  would  be  more  advisable,  especially  in  disturhed  function 
of  the  stomach,  to  drink  some  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  afterward. 

As  the  disagreeable  taste  is  so  repugnant  or  becomes  so  to  many  and  the 
patients  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  quinin  in  solution,  it  may  be  admia- 
istored  in  capsules.  The  administration  in  gelatin  capsules  has  come  inta 
special  favor  recently.  The  covering  in  cigarette  paper,  which  is  particB- 
larly  practised  in  the  tropics,  should  be  rejected,  because  the  paper  covering 
frequently  does  not  open;  the  administration  in  pills  is  also  not  advisattK 
because  they  dissolve  in  the  stomach  but  very  slightly  if  at  all.    Very  practi- 
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observed  as  consequences  of  subcutaneous  injections.  These  disagreeable  con- 
ditions are  caused,  according  to  the  experimental  investigations  of  von  Fleischl, 
by  the  varying  susceptibility  of  the  skin  to  the  different  preparations.  He 
reported  that  chin,  carbamid.  is  not  very  well  borne.  B.  Fervers  saw  necrosis 
of  the  skin  the  size  of  a  lentil  to  that  of  a  two-mark  piece,  besides  cases  without 
reaction.  Quinin  bisulphate  left  pains  upon  pressure,  hard  nodes,  and  sub- 
cutaneous cicatrices.  Quinin  bimuriate  was  always  excellently  borne,  as  he 
was  able  to  determine  in  harmony  with  H.  Holland.  In  about  1,000  injec- 
tions which  von  Fleischl  made  in  human  beings  in  more  than  twenty  years, 
neither  an  abscess  nor  even  redness  of  the  skin  occurred  over  the  injection. 
He  advises  that  after  the  injection,  there  be  continued  rubbing  at  the  point  of 
injection  for  some  time,  to  distribute  the  solution  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  According  to  his  extensive  experiments  regard- 
ing the  solubility  of  quinin  salts,  he  found  the  following  proportions : 

One  gram  quinin  bimuriate  is  dissolved  in  0.66  water — the  solution  re- 
mained clear  for  weeks  at  2.5°  C,  in  0.4  heated  water — the  solution  remained 
fluid  for  ten  minutes,  before  it  congealed  to  a  transparent  mass  (at  2.5°  C.) ; 

One  gram  of  quinin  bisulphate  heated  in  2.5  water  remained  dissolved  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  12.5°  C. ;  it  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  1:9; 

One  gram  quinin  muriate  dissolved  in  10.0  water  upon  heating,  remained 
dissolved  from  two  to  three  hours  at  12.5°  C.  At  18.75°  C.  it  dissolved  in  the 
proportion  of  1 :  34.  In  the  solution  of  1 :  4  the  salt  remained  dissolved  for 
twelve  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  12.5  C. 

One  gram  quinin  hydrobromate  dissolved  easily  in  4.0  of  water  upon  heat- 
ing. The  solution  became  cloudy  even  upon  blowing  over  it,  due  to  the  cooling. 
A  portion  of  the  salt  precipitated  even  in  a  solution  of  1 :  12^  upon  cooling 
having  scarcely  commenced. 

Owing  to  its  rapid  precipitation,  von  Fleischl  considers  this  salt  fully 
suitable  for  subcutaneous  injections..  He  never  saw  a  quinin  salt  precipitated 
in  the  body  of  a  rabbit  if  he  examined  the  point  of  injection  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  after  the  injection.  The  tissue  within  reach  of  the  injection  and 
beyond  was  extremely  succulent,  the  fluid  entirely  clear. 

The  more  recent  investigations  of  Bluemchen  are  not  quite  in  accord  with 
the  above  results  of  von  Fleischl.  The  former  reports  that  the  bimuriate  in 
Kades'  tubules  as  well  as  solutions  containing  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
produced  infiltrations  which  remained  painful  for  weeks  and  which  sometimes 
led  to  cutaneous  necrosis;  but  that  quinin  muriate  dissolved  in  hot  water  1: 1 
and  cooled  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  does  not  cause  any  pain  after  the 
injection  and  that,  if  only  i  gram  is  injected  into  one  part  of  the  skin,  infiltra- 
tions or  necrosis  never  occur,  such  as  can  be  observed  after  those  of  more  than 
1  gram.  Tinnitus  aurium  and  vertigo  which  become  noticeable  after  about 
thirty  minutes  are  never  serious.  ^  a  gram  subcutaneously,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  competent  physicians,  corresponds  to  1  gram  per  os  in  efficacy. 

Kleine,  who  investigated  the  excretion  of  quinin  by  means  of  the  reliable 
method  described  by  Hager — precipitation  with  picric  acid,  decomposition  of 
the  alkaloid  picrinate  with  caustic  potash  and  absorption  of  quinin  with 
chloroform — found  to  his  surprise  that,  whereas  17  per  cent,  to  38  per  cent., 
on  an  average  25  per  cent.,  were  excreted  in  the  urine  when  quinin  was  taken 
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per  OS,  only  11  per  cent,  could  be  found  in  the  urine  after  subcutanous  injec- 
tion of  i  gram  of  quinin  bimuriate.  Experiments  in  dogs  showed  that  an 
excretion  by  the  fecea  took  place  only  in  very  small  amounts.  The  slight  ex- 
cretion can  be  explained  very  simply :  "  Quinin  injected  subcutaneously,  to 
a  great  extent  precipitates  at  once  at  the  point  of  injection ;  sometimes  it  is 
found  after  weeks,  flattened  in  the  fissures  of  the  tissue." 

This  explanation  is  in  contradiction  to  the  observations  of  von  Fleischl. 
This  slight  resorbent  property  contrasts  also  with  the  general  promptness  of 
effect  of  the  subcutaneous  injection  which  is  also  acknowledged  by  Koch.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  usually  apparent  fact  that  subcutaneous  injections  pro- 
duced generally  only  slight,  or  no,  quinin  symptoms  at  all,  may  possibly  be 
explained  in  such  a  manner. 

Kleine  believes  that  the  excretion  of  quinin  after  subcutaneous  administra- 
tion is  protracted  for  weeks  and  that,  by  the  subcutaneous  injections,  "  quinin 
deposits  "  are  established  in  the  body  which  are  gradually  diminished  by  the 
dissolving  lymph  current.  This  lasting  action  of  continuous  doses  of  quinin 
should  be  considered  as  of  great  importance  both  in  prophylaxis  and  in 
therapy. 

Quinin  bihydrobromate,  which  von  Fleischl,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  pre- 
cipitation upon  cooling,  did  not  consider  serviceable,  has  recently  been  most 
successfully  employed  for  subcutaneous  injections  and  is  highly  recommended 
by  Ferguson,  the  President  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  This  quinin 
salt  injected  under  the  skin  is  said  to  be  entirely  non-irritating.  Ferguson 
injects  3  grains  dissolved  in  20  minims  of  pure  warm  water  at  a  dose,  first 
tinder  the  skin  of  the  upper  arm,  then  under  that  of  the  thigh,  later  in  the 
abdomen,  or  in  the  neck  or  between  the  scapulaB,  on  alternating  days.  The 
effect  of  these  injections  is  said  to  be  ten  times  as  intense  as  that  of  equal  doses 
taken  per  os.  The  subcutaneous  injections  of  bihydrobromate  cured  patients 
in  cases  in  which  the  tenfold  dose  taken  daily  per  os  was  without  effect.  The 
secondary  effects  upon  the  head  at  the  same  time  were  much  less  than  upon 
administering  the  drug  by  mouth.  It  was  in  no  case  necessary  for  Ferguson, 
although  he  treated  almost  one  hundred  malaria  patients  coming  from  the 
most  malarial  districts  of  the  world,  to  give  the  dose  of  3  grains  =  to  0.18 
grams,  more  than  six  times  to  accomplish  a  cure.  He  advises  making  the 
injection  two  to  three  hours  before  the  attack,  to  affect  the  spores ;  in  chronic 
cases,  it  is  immaterial  at  what  time  the  injection  is  made  provided  it  is  done 
often  enough :  "  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  few  or  no  cases  of  malarial 
fever  that  will  resist  six  subcutaneous  doses  of  3  grains  each  of  quinin  bihy- 
drobromate." The  future  will  tell  whether  these  great  expectations  of  Fergu- 
son are  realized.  If  it  is  correct  that  this  quinin  salt  surely  acts  in  such  small 
doses  from  the  subcutis,  its  introduction  will  mean  a  very  extraordinary 
progress. 

As  yeU  no  reports  exist  regarding  the  absorption  of  quinin  in  intramuscular 
injections,  which  were  highly  recommended  by  A.  Plehn  and  especially  by 
Ziemann  into  the  gluteal  region,  analogous  to  Lewin's  injection  cure  of 
evphilis.  Kleine  only  remarks  that,  in  experiments  on  dogs,  the  tissue  for  a 
long  time  looks  "  very  much  injured  "  after  intramuscular  application.  He 
probably  injected  a  solution  of  0.5  =  1 :  2  water.    Ziemann  found  that,  with  a 
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proportion  of  quinin  to  water  of  1:1,  the  injections  were  very  painful,  at  a 
proportion  of  1 :  2  considerably  less  so,  and  that  with  a  proportion  of  1 : 3  the 
painfulness  was  but  very  slight  or  was  not  present  at  all.  He  always  took  the 
proportion  of  1 :  4.  He  says :  "  I  am  in  a  position  to  recommend  these  intra- 
muscular quinin  injections  most  highly  and  most  urgently  in  severe  cases, 
owing  to  the  relief  to  the  stomach  and  owing  to  the  extraordinarily  prompt 
effects."  [Walsford  holds  that  intramuscular  injections  of  quinin  are  much 
more  satisfactory  and  less  painful  than  hypodermic  injections.  He  states 
that  the  latter  when  given  in  the  arm  may  cause  more  or  less  prolonged  paraly- 
sis of  one  or  two  fingers,  while  intramuscular  injections  are  practically  pain- 
less and  the  swelling  caused  by  them  soon  disappears.  Smyth,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  that  the  intramuscular  use  of  quinin  should  be  condemned ;  he 
has  experienced  bad  results  in  his  own  person.  If  the  drug  is  injected  sub- 
cutaneously  and  the  swelling  is  at  once  dispersed  by  gentle  friction,  no  local 
damage  will  be  done. — Ed.]  The  intravenous  injections  which,  as  stated, 
Baccelli  praised  for  the  same  reason,  are  not  quite  devoid  of  danger,  and  have 
become  entirely  superfluous  in  practice,  owing  to  subcutaneous  injection. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  quinin  salts  possess,  besides  their  brilliant 
curative  actions,  a  great  number  of  most  undesirable,  in  part  even  secondarily 
dangerous,  properties.  Apart  from  the  horribly  bitter  taste  and  the  usual 
disagreeable  manifestations  of  quinin  poisoning,  nausea,  tinnitus  aurium,  diflS- 
culty  in  hearing,  there  occur  in  some  individuals  very  disagreeable,  even  some- 
times quite  alarming  phenomena:  Congestions  of  the  brain,  cardiac  palpita- 
tion, unrest,  precordial  anxiety,  complete  deafness,  blindness,  violent  vertigo, 
vomiting,  dyspnea,  urticaria,  eczema;  phenomena  which  point  to  a  special 
congenital  susceptibility  and  intolerance  to  quinin.  This  intolerance  may 
also  develop  gradually  after  continued  use  of  the  drug,  especially  in  the 
tropics.  But,  finally,  as  has  been  convincingly  demonstrated  by  Koch,  in  many 
individuals  who  pass  a  long  period  of  time  in  tropical  and  subtropical  districts, 
they  possess  the  property  of  dissolving  the  blood  corpuscles  and  thus  they 
form  the  severe  pathological  picture  of  hemolysis  which  is  generally  known 
and  feared  under  the  name  of  "  Schwarzwasserfiebers,"  blackwater  fever, 
fievre  bilieuse  h6moglobinurique. 

Blackwater  fever  occurs  frequently  in  certain  tropical  regions,  thus  in 
tropical  Africa,  especially  in  Kamerun  and  on  the  Congo,  on  the  Sen^a,  in 
Sierra  I^one,  on  the  Ivory  Coast,  in  the  Soudan,  in  Madagascar,  in  Mar- 
tinique, in  Gaudeloupe,  in  the  Dutch  Colonies,  in  New  Guinea,  and  in  the 
West  Indies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  absent  in  the  East  Indies;  a  number  of 
cases  were  reported  quite  recently  by  Powell  from  Assam.  However,  it  has 
also  been  known  a  long  time  in  certain  subtropical  regions,  thus  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia;  however,  it  is  almost  entirely  absent  in  the  other  Mediterranean 
countries,  especially  also  in  Algiers.  The  attacks  always  occur,  as  is  espe- 
cially emphasized  by  A.  Plehn,  in  such  individuals  as  have  lived  for  some 
length  of  time  in  a  malarial  district  and  who  have  passed  through  the  attacks 
of  fever.  The  attack  is  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  general  malaise,  lassitude 
and  loss  of  appetite.  The  attack  proper,  without  exception,  begins  with  a 
violent  chill  which  may  last  an  hour  and  longer,  during  which  the  temperature 
rises  rapidly  up  to  107.6°  F.  and  which  is  combined  with,  or  followed  by 
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vomiting  of  dark  green^  bilious  masses.  The  patients  are  frightened^  restless, 
sometimes  slightly  unconscious,  tormented  by  titillation  and  numbness  in  the 
fingers  and  toes.  At  the  same  time  they  suffer  severe  pains  or  a  dull  pressure 
in  the  renal  region.  The  urine  at  the  onset  is  bright  red,  of  a  bloody  color, 
but  then  during  the  following  discharges,  it  becomes  constantly  darker,  of  the 
color  of  old  Malaga  wine,  or  it  even  becomes  deep  black  like  coffee.  At  the 
same  time  the  conjunctivae  and  the  skin  become  discolored  to  a  deep  citron  or 
lemon-yellow  color.  The  duration  of  the  attack  may  extend  from  six  hours  to 
three  days.  The  termination  of  the  attack  is  not  characterized  by  the  sensation 
of  euphoria  which  usually  sets  in  after  an  attack  of  malaria  has  passed.  On 
the  contrary,  the  patients  usually  feel  very  miserable  and  recuperate  slowly. 
The  urine,  which  forms  a  profuse  sediment  containing  mucus,  epithelia,  casts, 
and  detritus,  usually  shows  no  blood  corpuscles  but  only  dissolved  hemoglobin, 
which  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by  the  spectroscope.  The  number  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  is  considerably  decreased  as  is  also  the  hemoglobin  contents 
of  the  blood,  which  may  be  reduced  to  40  per  cent,  even  to  20  per  cent.  In 
severe  cases  the  disease  leads  to  death  due  to  cardiac  weakness  or  to  subsequent 
nephritis. 

This  peculiar  clinical  picture  was  considered  by  most  physicians  to  be 
a  particularly  dangerous  form  of  fever.  Yersin  in  1895  reported  to  the 
Soci^t6  de  Biologic  that  he  found  a  special  bacillus  in  the  urine  which,  how- 
ever, was  recognized  by  Br^audat  as  the  bacterium  coli.  F.  Plehn  soon  after- 
ward found  during  the  attack  in  Eamerun,  either  in  the  blood  corpuscles  or 
between  them,  freely  movable  corpuscles  which  did  not  stain  with  methylene 
blue,  and  pronounced  them  as  the  generators  of  blackwater  fever.  Other  ob- 
servers, thus  Boisson  and  Eopke,  found  genuine  malarial  parasites,  others 
failed  to  do  so.  Tomaselli,  and  after  him  Ughetti  and  Galvagno,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  these  attacks  of  fever  were  produced  by  quinin,  that  they 
were  nothing  else,  therefore,  but  manifestations  of  quinin  poisoning.  The 
occurrence  of  hemoglobinuria  after  the  use  of  quinin  had  already  been  ob- 
served by  several  Greek  physicians,  Brettas,  Papabasiliu  and  Karamitzas. 
Especially  the  latter  has  investigated  this  question  most  minutely.  Thus 
he  reported  at  the  Medical  Society  of  Athens  that  a  young  student  by  the  name 
of  Petimezas,  who  suffered  greatly  from  fever  when  young  and  who  had  taken 
considerable  quantities  of  quinin  which  was  kept  as  a  house  remedy,  one  day 
had  an  attack  of  febrile  hematuria  following  the  taking  of  quinin,  the  same 
attacks  recurred  from  this  time  on  always  after  quinin  had  been  taken,  both 
after  internal  administrations  of  quinin  tannate  and  also  after  quinin  inunc- 
tions. After  having  no  attack  of  fever  for  two  years  he  declared  his  willingness, 
when  enjoying  the  best  of  health,  to  have  experiments  made  upon  him,  and  he 
actually  again  had  the  same  typical  attacks  as  formerly  after  0.15  and  0.30 
quinin  sulphate.  Karamitzas  was  able,  therefore,  to  furnish  the  experimental 
proof  that  quinin  sulphate  even  in  small  doses  is  capable  of  producing  "  hemo- 
spherinuria." 

The  occurrence  of  hemospherinuric  bilious  paludal  fever  was  known  in 
Greece  as  early  as  the  year  1842,  when  Mauroyannis,  and  especially  since  1858 
and  1860,  when  Antonidas  directed  the  attention  of  Greek  physicians  to  the 
same.    Coryllos  and  Karamitzas  declared  this  fever  to  be  a  special  form  of  ma- 
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laria,  which  attacked  especially  individuals  in  marshy  districts  and  particularly 
those  who  had  passed  through  several  attacks  of  fever  but  preferably  those  who 
suffered  from  malarial  cachexia,  in  consequence  of  refrigerations.  The  Greek 
physicians  believed  concurrently  that  these  fevers  were  produced  by  the 
miasma  of  the  swamps,  and  not  by  the  quinin,  especially  because  persons  who 
had  never  taken  quinin  became  affected  by  it,  for  attacks  occurred  after  the 
cessation  of  the  use  of  quinin  and  because  the  same  people  who,  in  subsequent 
attacks  of  hemispherinuria,  had  used  quinin,  had  seen  the  disease  disappear 
(Pampukis). 

The  opinions  of  physicians  of  other  nations  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  hemoglobinuric  fevers  were  divided.  Most  of  them  considered  them  to 
be  an  especially  severe  form  of  malaria  and  treated  them  with  very  large 
doses  of  quinin,  8  to  12  grams  on  the  first  day  (Steudel  and  Kiichel),  whereas 
others  considered  them  as  belonging  etiologically  to  malaria,  yet  they  rejected 
every  variety  of  quinin  medication  because  they  noted  a  remarkably  severe 
course  of  the  disease  after  the  use  of  the  same  (Plehn).  This  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  question  when  Koch  had  an  opportunity  to  see  and  to  study  such 
cases  in  East  Africa.  Only  after  the  careful  microscopical  examination  of 
the  blood  was  he  fully  in  a  position  to  decide  as  to  the  malarial  nature  of  these 
attacks.  The  most  exhaustive  investigations  led  Koch  to  these  important 
conclusions : 

1.  That  malarial  parasites  are  frequently  absent  in  blackwater  fever. 

2.  That  if  they  are  present,  their  number  is  in  no  proportion  at  all  to  the 
hemoglobinuria  as  should  be  the  case  in  analogy  to  Texas  fever  of  cattle. 

3.  That  there  exists  malaria  with  very  numerous  parasites  (60  per  cent,  to 
80  per  cent,  of  the  blood  corpuscles  attacked)  without  resulting  in  hemoglobi- 
nuria. 

4.  That  quite  essential  clinical  differences  result  from  a  careful  comparison 
of  an  attack  of  malaria  with  one  of  blackwater  fever  (in  that  in  tropical 
malaria  the  attack  commences  at  most  with  slight  chilliness,  whereas  in  black- 
water  fever  it  commences  with  a  ver}^  marked  chill,  and  that  the  curve  in  the 
latter  falls  much  earlier  and  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  former). 

5.  That  blackwater  fever  may  combine  with  two  entirely  different  forms 
of  malaria,  with  the  ordinary  tertian  fever  and  with  the  tropical  malaria. 

Koch,  by  numerous  observations,  has  ascertained  as  positive  and  beyond 
doubt  that  blackwater  fever  in  the  tropics,  the  same  as  in  Sicily  and  Greece, 
may  be  produced  by  quinin,  quite  independently  of  malaria  at  that.  Koch 
does  not  believe  at  all  that  every  case  of  blackwater  fever  in  the  tropics  is 
bound  to  be  called  forth  by  quinin.  On  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges  ex- 
])ressly  that  "  undoubtedly  also  in  the  tropics  cases  may  occur  which,  the 
same  as  in  moderate  climates,  may  arise  in  consequence  of  marked  over- 
exertions and  of  sudden  refrigerations."  It  does  not  appear  to  him  "  as  by  no 
means  impossible  that  insolation  may  have  exactly  the  same  effect."  But,  "at 
any  rate,  quinin  plays,  in  the  tropics,  at  present,  by  far  the  most  important 
part  in  originating  blackwater  fever."  As  to  the  orifrin  of  the  disease,  it 
requires,  according  to  Koch,  a  special  predisposition  which  develops  gradually 
in  the  tropics.  It  was  repeatedly  noted  that  the  urine,  a  lon^r  time  before  the 
appearance  of  the  attack  of  blackwater  fever,  presented  a  conspicuously  dark 
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,  and  also  that  slight  jaundice  became  manifest.     This  is  explained  in 
at  first  only  a  fraction  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  is  inclined  to  disinte- 
on  and  destruction  by  the  quinin.    In  this  case  the  activity  of  the  liver 
es  to  overcome  the  hemoglobin  and  to  transform  it  into  bile  pigment, 
ng  hypercholia,  jaundice  and  a  dark  color  of  the  urine.     The  excretion 
e  hemoglobin  by  the  kidneys  does  not  set  in  until  many  red  blood  corpus- 
have  changed  their  composition.     True  hemoglobinuria  does  not  take 
until,  as  Ponfick  has  found,  the  amount  of  liberated  hemoglobin  is  more 
one-sixtieth  of  the  quantity  present  in  the  entire  blood.    Fisch  recently 
1  attention  to  the  fact  that  blackwater  fever  without  black  urine  may  arise 
the  administration  of  quinin.    The  chill,  in  such  eases,  sets  in  typically, 
he  urine  is  not  typically  discolored ;  it  shows  an  abnormal  gray  or  pink 

3 

•n  the  other  hand,  the  chill  may  be  entirely  absent  and  yet  the  urine  may 
nt  the  characteristic  appearance,  the  exquisitely  hemoglobinuric  discolor- 
,  as  was  emphasized  by  Pampukis.  That  the  dose  of  the  quinin  taken 
ences  the  severity  of  the  attack  is  explained  by  Koch  in  that,  with  a  small 

only  those  blood  corpuscles  are  destroyed  which  are  most  markedly 
ged,  whereas  large  doses  destroy  also  the  less  altered  blood  corpuscles. 
e  cases  in  which  quinin  acts  repeatedly  upon  the  blood  and  only  the  first 
produces  a  marked  hemoglobinuria,  whereas  it  is  well  borne  on  the  fol- 
\g  days,  can  be  explained,  according  to  Koch,  in  that  the  first  dose  destroys 
predisposed  blood  corpuscles  present  and  that  the  subsequent  doses  no 
?r  encounter  blood  corpuscles  that  may  be  attacked.  Thus  it  might  be 
lined  that  Steudel,  Kiichel,  and  others,  were  able  to  administer  repeated 
I  doses  of  quinin  without  doing  any  harm  in  patients  with  blackwater 
'  and  could  cure  malaria. 

.''he  manner  in  which  the  predisposition  to  blackwater  fever  is  brought 
t  is  still  an  enigma,  according  to  Koch.  He  believes  it  probable  that  the 
ite,  in  conjunction  with  previous  attacks  of  tropical  malaria,  primarily 
•ast,  exerts  its  predisposing  influence  upon  the  blood  corpuscles.  That 
cal  or  subtropical  climates  do  not  necessarily  play  the  role  of  causative 
r  in  the  occurrence  of  the  peculiar  predisposition  is  shown  in  a  case  of 
:water  fever  in  quartana  reported  by  Otto,  which  arose  in  our  northern 
ides.  A  patient  who,  in  July,  1901,  became  infected  in  Cracow  and  who 
ne  affected  in  Hamburg  by  quartan  fever,  was  attacked,  when  a  large  dose 
grams)  of  quinin  was  administered  to  him  for  the  first  time  after  an 
ence  of  the  disease  of  four  weeks,  which  could  not  be  influenced  by  any 
:ive  therapy,  by  a  typical  hemoglobinuria  commencing  with  a  violent 

in  immediate  connection  with  this  quinin  administration. 
'he  views  of  Koch  regarding  the  origin  of  blackwater  fever  were  by  no 
18  immediately  accepted  by  the  physicians  of  the  tropics,  in  spite  of  the 
t  number  of  observed  cases  reported  by  him.  These  physicians  have 
lasized  again  and  again  in  particular  that  such  attacks  occur  also  without 
186  of  any  quinin  whatever.  But,  as  explained  in  the  above,  this  is  by 
loans  denied  by  Koch.  Attacks  of  febrile  hemoglobinuria  certainly  occur 
without  quinin.  As  an  unobjectionable  witness  in  this  case  even  old 
M>erate6  may  be  quoted,  who  has  reported  three  cases  in  which  the  patients 
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^^/liXoLVK  ©(jpiyorcv."  However,  in  the  greatest  majority  of  eases,  it  is  quinin 
which  produces  the  attack,  as  has  been  unquestionably  proven  by  Koch,  for  all 
who  mean  to  consider  the  question  without  prejudice. 

Koch,  by  reason  of  the  etiology  discovered  by  him,  has  established  the 
following  laws  regarding  the  treatment  of  blackwater  fever :  If  a  careful  and 
repeated  examination  of  the  blood  for  malarial  parasites  has  shown  that  the 
patient  does  not  suffer  from  malaria,  symptomatic  treatment  is  sufficient. 
The  nausea  must  be  combated  by  proper  remedies;  especially  should  plenty 
of  liquid  food,  milk  and  mineral  waters,  be  administered  in  order  to  dilute 
the  hemoglobin  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  dangerous  hemoglobin 
infarcts  in  the  kidney.  Kohlstock  has  recommended,  in  marked  dyspnea,  the 
inhalation  of  compressed  oxygen,  a  measure  which  was  already  successfully 
employed  by  Baccelli  and  which  rendered  good  service  also  to  F.  Plehn.  In 
combating  the  anemia  which  is  sometimes  enormous,  transfusions  of  blood 
should,  according  to  the  precedence  of  Steuder,  be  resorted  to. 

If  malarial  parasites  are  found,  the  attack  may  be  allowed  to  pass  and  then 
small  doses  of  quinin  should'  be  carefully  given  again.  Fisch  advises  giving 
0.2  quinin  three  times  daily,  and  to  increase  the  daily  number  of  these  small 
doses  until  the  fifteenth  day,  when  seven  times  0.2  quinin  should  be  taken. 
Then  the  increase  should  be  continued  or  the  same  number  of  administrations 
persisted  in. 

However,  this  is  not  devoid  of  danger  as  even  small  doses  of  quinin  (thus 
0.15  grams  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  student)  may  be  capable,  later,  again,  of 
producing  an  attack. 

Pampukis,  by  reason  of  experiments  made  with  Solon  Chomatianos  on 
four  persons,  advises  as  a  substitute  for  quinin,  chinconin,  as  the  latter  the 
same  as  its  sulphate,  did  not  produce  an  attack,  even  in  doses  of  two  grams. 
Unfortunately,  its  efficacy  is  a  very  doubtful  one,  as  was  shown  by  the  ex- 
periments he  made  with  this  substance  in  Blidah. 

Quinin  hydrobromate  was  also  well  borne  internally  in  a  dose  of  0.8  and 
subcutaneously  up  to  0.3 ;  an  attack  did  not  occur  until  injections  of  0.37  had 
been  made.  As  Ferguson  claims  to  have  obtained  such  brilliant  results  with 
quinin  bihydrobromate  in  subcutaneous  injections  of  0.18,  this  method  of 
treatment  of  blackwater  fever  should  also  be  tried. 

Future  experience  will  show  whetlier  euquinin,  which  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  Celli,  may  be  employed  without  danger  in  malarial  patients  that 
are  predisposed  to  blackwater  fever.  The  same  is  true  of  basicin,  a  combina- 
tion easily  soluble  in  water,  of  quinin  and  caflfein  which  has  been  successfully 
employed  by  Goldmann  in  several  daily  doses  of  0.5  grams  in  combination 
with  profuse  inunctions  of  basicin  oil  (basicin  5.0,  chloroform  37.5,  alcohol 
12.5,  fine  olive  oil  45.0),  in  patients  who  suffered  from  obstinate  intermittent 
fever  and  who  had  been  unsuccessfully  treated  with  other  remedies. 

As  stated  above,  all  substitutes  of  quinin  are  of  very  doubtful  value. 
Arsenic  has  been  definitely  disposed  of.  Phenocollum  hydrochloricum  which 
was  recommended  by  Dieulafoy  has  met  with  varying  criticisms;  Zicmann 
found  it  without  effect  in  Africa. 

Doubtful  are  also  the  results  obtained  with  preparations  of  eucah^tus,  the 
tincture  and  the  oil,  with  tinctura  helianthi,  recommended  by  Kosatschkoflf, 
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with  pombotano  bark  of  Mexico^  with  cuprein  and  methyl-cuprein  made  by 
Grimaux  and  Amaud  from  quina  cuprea,  with  quinaethylin,  with  antipyrin, 
with  sodium  cacodylate,  etc. 

Gautier  has  lately  highly  praised  arrhenal,  monomethyl-dinatrium-ar- 
sonate  which,  injected  subcutaneously  in  doses  of  0.05  to  0.1,  exceptionally 
of  0.15,  is  reported  to  have  cured  obstinate  quotidian  fevers  which  resisted 
large  doses  of  quinin  and  even  pernicious  cases ;  one  or  two,  rarely  three,  in- 
joctions  are  said  to  have  been  suflBcient.  It  is  stated  that  the  injections  were 
well  borne,  the  appetite  of  the  patient  did  not  suffer  and  the  destruction  of  the 
red  blood  corpuscles  was  avoided.  Should  these  extremely  favorable  state- 
ments be  confirmed,  arrhenal  deserves  the  palm  above  all  malarial  remedies, 
even  above  quinin.  However,  it  would  be  highly  remarkable  if  arsenic  in  this 
form  should  display  such  an  intense  action  against  the  malarial  parasite  which 
it  does  not  possess  acknowledgedly  if  given  in  other  forms. 

In  the  therapy  of  malaria  only  one  substitute  of  quinin  has  attained  a 
secure  position,  although  not  equal  to  quinin,  yet  next  in  value  to  it — that  is 
methylene  blue.  Taking  advantage  of  the  great  ease  with  which  the  malarial 
parasite  is  stained  with  methylene  blue,  Ehrlich  and  Guttmann  were  the  first 
to  experiment  with  the  curative  effects  of  this  drug,  and  successfully  at  that. 
The  dose  employed  fluctuates  between  0.5  and  1  gram  and  may  be  given  for 
some  time  without  injury.  The  urine  becomes  dark  blue  after  the  drug  has 
lieen  taken ;  a  very  disagreeable  strangury  becomes  manifest  very  often,  which 
is  best  combated  by  the  simultaneous  administration  of  a  tip  of  a  knife  full 
of  powdered  nutmeg.  However,  besides  numerous  favorable  reports  regarding 
this  preparation,  unfavorable  ones  have  also  been  made  in  that  the  remedy, 
regarding  rapidity  and  certainty  of  its  action,  does  not  by  any  means  compare 
favorably  with  quinin.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  in  which  quinin  can  be  em- 
ployed, this  should  be  preferred  and  methylene  blue  should  only  be  used  in 
those  cases  in  which  quinin  is  contraindicated,  for  instance,  in  blackwater 
fever.  Koch  has  successfully  employed  methylene  blue  med.  Hochst  (1  gram 
daily)  in  such  cases. 

The  treatment  is  really  disposed  of  with  the  correct  administration  of 
quinin,  affecting  the  cause  of  the  disease,  according  to  the  ancient  principle: 
Cessanie  causa,  cessat  effecius. 

After  quinin  has  done  its  duty,  the  numerous  and  various  clinical  symp- 
toms which  may  be  presented  by  the  patient  usually  disappear  spontaneously 
after  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time,  according  to  whether  the  lesions 
caused  by  the  parasites  are  severe  or  slight.  The  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  patient  is  frequently  actually  wonderful 
and  justifies  the  designation  "  Divinum  remedium  "  which  has  been  given  to 
quinin. 

However,  the  conditions  of  the  patients  and  the  severity  of  many  conditions, 
especially  pain,  may  cause  the  physicicn  to  interfere. 

It  is  an  old  rule  to  have  the  patient  stay  in  bed  during  the  attack.  The 
chill  is  frequently  so  severe  that  the  entire  bed  shakes.  A  warm  bed  acts  very 
ht»neficially  upon  the  patient  and  also  the  administration  of  warm  drinks, 
unletvs  there  is  vomiting,  and  also  rubbing  of  the  skin  with  warm  woolen 
cloths  has  a  favorable  effect 
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If  the  temperature  is  very  high,  ice  poultices  upon  the  head,  eventually 
a  tepid  bath,  may  act  beneficially. 

Passionate  hydrotherapeutists,  especially  Wintemitz  and  his  disciples, 
have  even  attempted  to  abort  and  cure  the  stage  of  the  fever  of  malaria  by 
the  application  of  cold  packs,  cold  baths,  cold  douches,  with  subsequent  rub- 
bing. The  efficacy  of  this  hydrotherapy  is  •denied  by  others.  That  slight 
infections  may  be  improved  or  may  be  cured  by  them  is  doubted  by  none  in 
view  of  the  frequent  spontaneous  recoveries.  Many  physicians  practising  in 
the  tropics,  thus  the  brothers  Plehn,  consider  it  directly  dangerous  in  severe 
tropical  fevers  to  expose  the  patient  to  the  effects  of  cold  water.  As  an  attack 
may  eventually  be  produced  in  such  patients  by  a  simple  drenching,  for  in- 
stance, a  fall  into  the  water,  these  hydrotherapeutic  measures  which  unques- 
tionably do  not  influence  the  cause  of  the  fever,  the  parasites,  should  be 
employed  with  great  caution  during  the  disease  itself.  In  convalescence,  how- 
ever, they  may  be  most  extensively  applied. 

Severe  vomiting  may  sometimes  be  successfully  combated  by  the  admin- 
istration of  cracked  ice  and  opium  pills ;  application  of  strong  irritants  upon 
the  gastric  region,  mustard  plasters,  mustard  poultices,  spirits  of  mustard,  also 
prove  to  be  efficacious.  Violent  cardialgia  and  pains  in  the  spleen  are 
alleviated  by  small  doses  of  morphin,  phenacetin,  salipyrin,  antipyrin  and 
its  derivatives,  dimethyl-amido-antipyrin,  which  was  brought  upon  the  market 
as  pyramidon  by  the  Hochster  Farbwerken,  and  also  the  neutral  and  the  acid 
and  pyramidon  camphorate  and  the  salicylate  in  doses  of  0.5  to  1  gram,  act 
favorably  upon  the  headache  and  the  manifold  nervous  phenomena,  pains  in 
the  limbs,  sensation  of  oppression,  without,  however,  naturally,  influencing 
the  morbid  process  itself.  Potassium  bromid  and  chloral  hydrate  have  proven 
efficacious  in  case  of  nervous  unrest  and  insomnia. 

The  various  manifestations  of  pernicious  malaria,  threatening  as  they  may 
appear,  do  not  in  themselves  require  medical  interference  as  they  disappear 
with  the  action  of  quinin.  Only  the  dangerous  symptoms  of  cardiac  weak- 
ness demand  the  energetic  employment  of  excitants.  Subcutaneous  injection 
of  ether,  camphor  oil,  musk  and,  internally,  alcoholic  drinks,  champagne, 
brandy,  strong  coffee,  etc.  Besides,  a  symptomatic  treatment  affecting  the 
various*  prominent  symptoms  may,  of  course,  be  resorted  to  in  that  attempts  are 
made  to  combat  the  cerebral  phenomena,  by  ice  bags,  cold  ablutions,  local  with- 
drawal of  blood ;  bronchitis  and  pneumonic  symptoms  by  the  administration 
of  expectorants ;  the  choleraic  manifestations,  by  the  infusion  of  tannin  solu- 
tions and  by  opiates ;  the  colliquative  sweats,  by  atropin. 

The  severe  sequelae  of  malaria,  the  so-called  malarial  cachexia,  are  very 
difficult  to  remove ;  however,  gradually,  they  also  give  way  to  quinin.  Natur- 
ally, a  roborant  diet  must  aid.  It  is  necessary,  above  all,  that  the  patient  be 
removed  from  the  tropical  climate.  Change  of  climate,  sojourn  in  the 
mountains  or  upon  the  sea  do  not  in  themselves,  as  Koch  has  recently  particu- 
larly emphasized,  cure  malaria,  but  the  convalescence  of  the  patient  naturally 
progresses  more  rapidly  in  a  cooler  climate,  with  careful  nursing  in  a  sana- 
torium, than  if  he  remains  exj)0sed  still  further  to  the  effects  of  tropical 
climate.  The  treatment  of  the  convalescents  from  malaria  does  not  otherwise 
present  anything  particular.    The  functions  of  the  stomach  must  be  watch^ 
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and  eventually  stimulated  by  amara^  improved  by  the  administration  of 
hydrochloric  acid;  digestion  will  also  be  regulated;  constipation  is  to  be 
removed  with  mild  laxatives  or  washing  of  the  colon.  As  the  patients  are  more 
or  less  anemic,  the  usual  iron  preparations  should  be  given. 

The  administration  of  small  doses  of  arsenic  in  the  form  of  Fowler's 
solution,  or  of  the  waters  of  Levico  and  Roncegno  to  stimulate  metabolism  is 
considered  indicated  by  many  physicians  in  such  patients. 

The  splenic  tumor  which  sometimes  remains  after  the  attacks  and  which 
does  not  give  way  even  to  quinin  therapy  is  sometimes  particularly  obstinate, 
especially  when  connected  with  the  relaxation  of  the  suspensory  ligaments  of 
the  spleen.  A  great  variety  of  remedies  has  been  recommended  to  rid  the 
patient  of  this  very  troublesome  sequel;  local  application  of  Priessnitz 
poultices  and  ice,  of  the  electric  current,  of  the  constant  as  well  as  the  induc- 
tion current  (Botkin),  quinin  injection  (Fazio),  of  injections  of  Fowler^s 
solution  (Mosler),  of  ergotin  and  ergotinin  (Messerer,  Bracassio  and  Solaro), 
of  carbolic  acid,  strychnine,  even  in  fact  of  simple  sterilized  water  (Murri  and 
Boari)  into  the  organ  itself.  Finally,  the  radical  remedy,  the  removal  of  the 
splenic  tumor  by  means  of  the  knife,  has  been  successfully  employed  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  thus,  in  five  cases  of  Jonnesco.  The  movable  spleen 
has  been  removed  by  various  surgeons,  Rydygier,  Zykow,  Bardenheuer,  or 
fixed  in  its  position  by  splenopexia.  • 
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We  owe  the  enormous  advances  made  during  the  last  decades,  in  the 
successful  combat  against  the  murderous  infectious  diseases,  essentially  to  the 
discovery  of  their  generators  and  to  the  scientific  investigations  of  their 
biolog}'. 

So  soon  as  the  question:  Where  does  the  propagation  of  the  generators 
take  place  and  how  are  they  disseminated  from  these  areas  of  propagation,  has 
been  answered,  the  measures  to  combat  them  are,  so  to  say,  self  evident.  These 
two  questions  form  the  cardinal  points  around  which  the  problem  rotates,  the 
combat  against  malaria. 

As  we  have  explicitly  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  etiology  of  malarial 
diseases,  they  are  produced  by  three  parasites  which  are  similar  to  each  other 
yet  must  be  distinctly  differentiated  from  one  another  and  which  multiply 
in  the  blood  of  man  and  especially  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  but,  besides, 
also  in  the  bodies  of  certain  mosquitoes — the  anopheles.  The  primary  locality 
of  propagation  of  the  parasites  is  in  the  blood  of  man ;  the  anopheles  obtain 
from  this  source  the  germs  which  subsequently  continue  to  develop  in  thorn 
and  multiply  there.  Of  fundamental  importance  in  the  prophylaxis  is  the 
answer  to  the  question : 

Is  man  the  only  carrier  of  parasites,  is  the  blood  of  an  affected  patient 
the  only  point  of  propagation  of  the  same  ? 

It  requires  very  extensive  investigations  to  answer  this  question  with  a 
decisive  yes  or  no.  It  was  necessary  to  examine  all  animals  living  al)out  man, 
especially  in  malarial  districts,  to  find  whether  their  blood  contained  para- 
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sites  in  the  blood  corpuscles ;  further,  whether  the  parasites  which  were  event- 
ually found  were  identical  with  the  malarial  parasite  of  man. 

This  laborious  task  was  assiduously  undertaken  by  investigators  of  all 
countries  and  has  led  to  very  surprising  results. 

Parasites  of  blood  corpuscles  were  occasionally  found  in  very  numerous 
species  of  animals  of  all  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  especially  in  malarial 
districts. 

However,  these  parasites  mostly  turned  out  to  be  morphologically  different 
from  those  of  man,  thus,  especially  the  parasites  discovered  in  the  blood  of 
numerous  species  of  reptiles  and  birds;  others  again  showed  unmistakable 
similarities  and  analogies  of  development.  Dionisi,  for  instance,  found  in 
bats,  three  kinds  of  parasites  which  could  be  compared  with  the  three  varieties 
of  parasites  occurring  in  man.  Poiares  found  such  parasites  in  monkeys  in 
6oa,  Koch  in  East  Africa.  The  occurrence  of  typical  intermittent  affections 
in  malarial  districts,  in  cattle,  horses  and  dogs,  which  was  formerly  maintained 
by  many  to  exist,  and  is  even  believed  by  some  at  the  present  time,  found  a 
certain  support  by  the  discovery  of  blood  corpuscle  parasites  in  these  animals. 
KoUe  discovered  parasites  in  cattle  in  South  Africa,  Ziemann  in  Kamerun,  in 
a  dog  which  was  attacked  by  fever  of  a  tertian  type;  Kuhn  claimed  to  have 
found  Plasmodia  also  in  horses  which  suffered  from  so-called  horse-death. 

However,  oloser  investigation  of  all  these  blood  parasites  showed  that  they 
did  not  at  all  conform  to  those  of  man.  They  could  be  transmitted  with 
the  blood  only  upon  the  same  species,  or  at  most,  upon  closely  related  ones. 
Attempts  to  transmit  this  animal  parasite  to  man  were  frequently  made  but 
always  without  success.  The  reverse  was  done  still  more  frequently  and 
transmissions  attempted  of  human  parasites  upon  various  kinds  of  animals; 
all  these  experiments  proved  negative. 

It  was  not  possible  even  to  infect  monkeys,  with  which  various  investi- 
gators, Richard,  Di  Mattei,  Fischer,  Bein,  Angelini,  have  experimented.  The 
same  negative  results  were  obtained  also  by  Koch,  in  his  numerous  experi- 
ments made  during  this  great  expedition,  upon  the  most  varied  species  of 
animals.  He  furnished,  above  all,  the  extremely  important  experimental  proof 
that  even  the  anthropomorphic  apes  cannot  be  artificially  affected  with  human 
malarial  parasites.  Three  orang-utans,  three  hylobates  agilis  and  a  hylo- 
bates  syndactylus  remained  entirely  well  in  spite  of  repeated  injections  of 
malarial  blood  taken  from  patients  with  tertian  and  tropical  fevers.  The 
fluctuations  of  temperatures  which  are  so  characteristic  of  malaria  never 
occurred,  and  it  was  never  possible  to  demonstrate  malarial  parasites  in  them. 
The  brilliant  results  obtained  by  Koch  in  combating  malaria  in  Stephansort, 
New  Guinea,  and  in  which  he  left  entirely  out  of  consideration  the  participa- 
tion of  any  animals  whatever  in  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  are  unam- 
biguously in  favor  of  the  theory  represented  by  him  and  by  many  other 
investigators,  that  the  human  malarial  parasites  are  able  to  propagate  only 
in  man  and  in  the  mosquito.  We  may,  therefon*,  consider  this  theory  as 
demonstrated  now  until  the  truth  of  the  contrary  is  given  in  unobjectionable 
manner. 

Resting  upon  this  basis,  we  mean  now  to  pursue  the  method  of  propagation 
of  the  disease  still  further. 
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If  the  malarial  parasites  multiply  only  in  the  body  of  man  and  in  certain 
varieties  of  mosquitoes^  it  follows  that  they  can  be  disseminated  only  when 
they  pass  out  of  the  body  of  man  and  out  of  the  body  of  the  mosquito  into 
the  outside  world,  then,  in  some  manner,  again  entering  the  body  of  the 
human  being  or  of  the  mosquito. 

The  germs  can  only  pass  out  of  the  body  of  the  human  being  if  the  blood 
current  is  open  so  that  blood  exudes.  Malarial  germs  are  never  excreted,  as 
far  as  is  known,  with  the  normal  secretions  and  excretions  of  a  malarial 
patient.  This  could  only  be  the  case  if  they  contained  blood.  What,  then, 
happens  to  the  germs  present  in  the  extravascular  blood?  All  investigators 
who  concern  themselves  with  this  question  state  that  they  tarry  a  relatively 
short  time.  It  has  been  frequently  attempted  to  keep  the  germs  alive  for 
some  time  in  such  blood  kept  under  the  most  varying  conditions.  Laveran 
has  seen  them  preserved  in  the  blood  for  ten  and  more  days  in  a  hollow  slide. 
He  was  not  able  to  determine  that  the  parasites  remained  alive  for  this  length 
of  time.  Sacharoff  attempted  to  preserve  the  plasmodia  in  leeches  which  he 
kept  on  ice  in  a  frozen  condition.  The  animals  were  thawed  out  every  day 
and  small  amounts  of  blood  withdrawn  from  them  by  the  irritation  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  with  a  crystal  of  common  salt,  the  plasmodia 
showed  themselves  movable  for  a  week  and  longer,  and  the  movements  were 
even  more  energetic  than  in  the  blood  drawn  immediately  from  a  patient. 
Rosenbach,  who  repeated  these  experiments  found  that  the  parasites  remained 
alive  in  this  manner  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours.  Ziemann,  to  study  the 
change  of  the  parasite  outside  of  the  human  circulation,  caused  leeches  to 
suck  on  one  patient  each  with  quartan  and  tertian  fevers  and  on  two  patients 
with  tropical  malaria,  then  kept  the  leeches  in  water  that  was  renewed  every 
day  and  examined  the  blood  of  each  on  the  following  and  the  second  follow- 
ing days  in  stained  and  unstained  preparations.  He  found  that  the  parasites 
remained  preserved  mostly  up  to  twenty-four  hours  without  apparently  any 
morphological  change,  that  a  further  development  within  the  leech,  however, 
did  not  take  place,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  degenerative  process  was  noticeable 
after  a  certain  period  of  time.  The  protoplasm  was  scarcely  stainable  after 
forty-eight  hours  or  even  after  twenty-four  hours.  It  had  a  transparent 
appearance  in  the  unstained  preparation  and  the  pigment  was  concentrated 
in  thick  masses.  The  chromatin  remained  stainable  for  a  longer  period  than 
the  protoplasm  of  the  parasites.  All  the  tropical  parasites  were  extra-globular 
after  two  to  three  times  twenty-four  hours.  Their  chromatin  was  still  stain- 
able after  five  to  eight  times  twenty-four  hours.  Ziemann  did  not  state,  in 
these  transmission  experiments,  how  long  the  parasites  remained  alive. 

Bein  caused  leeches  to  suck  the  blood  of  malarial  patients,  thQn  caught 
them  in  tepid  water,  cut  them  rapidly  and  injected  the  blood  thus  obtained 
in  quantities  of  2  cc.  either  subcutaneously  or  intravenously;  he  obtained 
a  positive  result  in  4  cases.  However,  he  states  that  it  is  advisable  not  to 
leave  the  bloo<l  over  a  certain  period  (four  to  five  hours)  in  the  leeches  as 
otherwise  the  movements  of  the  plasmodia  become  much  more  indiiferent 
and  the  parasites  die  very  soon.  These  statements  agree  well  with  the  obser- 
vations of  Schoo  in  Krommenie,  who,  according  to  a  private  communication, 
did  not  find  tertian  parasites  living  longer  than  eight  hours  in  the  leech. 
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All  attempts  have  failed  to  cause  multiplication  of  the  parasites  in  arti- 
ficial substrata  of  nutrition,  even  in  ascitic  fluid  with  dissolved  hemoglobin 
and  in  blood  with  an  addition  of  peptone  (Angelini).  The,  allegedly  positive 
cultural  experiments  of  Coronado,  in  swamp  water,  with  an  addition  of  blood, 
are  absolutely  non-demonstrable.  We  may  conclude  from  all  these  experi- 
ments that  malarial  parasites  reaching  the  outside  world  with  the  blood  may 
remain  viable  for  a  brief  period  of  time  but  are  not  capable  of  propagation. 
The  possibility  of  a  determination  of  the  disease  by  hemorrhagic  discharges 
of  malarial  patients  must  be  excluded,  therefore. 

The  second  method  by  which  the  parasites  may  pass  out  of  the  blood  of 
affected  human  beings  is  by  stinging  and  by  the  sucking  apparatus  of  blood- 
sucking insects.  We  know  that  blood-sucking  parasites  play  quite  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  transmission  of  numerous  infectious  diseases,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  capable  of  inoculating  germs  which  are  present  in  the  blood  of  an 
infected  individual,  and  which,  after  the  sucking  adhere  to  their  stinging  and 
sucking  apparatus,  and  are  conveyed  to  healthy  individuals  by  a  continuation 
of  the  process  of  sucking.  Thus,  it  is  possible,  for  instance,  that  the  trypano- 
soma  of  rats  are  transmitted  from  diseased  individuals  to  healthy  ones  by 
fleas,  the  trypanosoma  of  the  nagana  by  the  tsetse  fly,  etc.  The  possibility 
was,  therefore,  at  once  admissible  that  the  malarial  parasites  of  man  could 
also  be  transmitted  in  such  a  manner  by  fleas,  bedbugs  and  also  by  mosquitoes. 
However,  it  was  not  possible  as  yet  to  prove  such  a  transmission  of  the 
parasites  by  blood-sucking  insects.  A  direct  transmission  of  the  parasites 
from  affected  human  beings  to  other  healthy  individuals  is  out  of  question, 
therefore,  in  the  dissemination  of  malaria. 

As  explained  above,  parasites  drawn  from  the  blood  of  affected  individuals 
by  blood-sucking  insects  arc  capable  of  development  and  of  propagation  only 
in  the  anopheles. 

Only  the  germs  multiplying  in  the  body  of  the  anopheles  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  propagation  of  malaria. 

However,  the  development  and  propagation  of  the  germs  taken  by  the 
anopheles  into  its  stomach  does  not  take  place  under  all  circumstances,  but 
it  is  rather  dependent  upon  certain  conditions;  flrst,  upon  the  presence  of 
male  and  female  gametes  in  the  blood  sucked;  further,  upon  a  favorable 
proportion  of  mixture  of  the  male  and  female  gametes,  to  which  fact  Ruge 
especially  calls  attention ;  finally,  above  all,  upon  favorable  temperature  con- 
ditions, the  great  importance  of  which,  for  the  maturing  of  the  sporozoites, 
was  pointed  out  by  us  previously,  in  the  epidemiology  of  malaria. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  the  manner  of  the  further  dissemination  of 
the  matured  sporozoites,  the  dissemination  by  the  sting  of  the  mosquito  which 
harbors  mature  sporozoites  in  its  salivary  gland  is  proven  experimentally. 
The  planting  of  the  stinging  and  sucking  apparatus  into  the  skin  of  man 
takes  place  simultaneously  with  the  discharge  of  the  saliva  containing  sporo- 
zoites into  the  small  wound.  The  sporozoites  enter  into  the  capillary  regions 
of  the  skin  and  are  then  in  a  medium  adequate  to  them,  the  blood,  in  which 
they  multiply  further. 

The  better  understanding  of  the  dissemination  of  the  germs  by  the  sting 
of  the  mosquito  requires  the  answering  of  several  questions  regarding  the 
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biology  of  these  insects.  Why  do  the  mosquitoes  suck  blood  ?  Do  they  suck 
blood  more  than  once  ?  How  much  time  elapses  after  a  mosquito  has  sucked 
blood  until  it  stings  a  second  time  ?  The  mosquitoes  generally  live  on  liquids 
which  contain  vegetable  nutritive  substances,  especially  sugar,  in  solution. 
They  find  these  nutritive  substances  everj'where,  in  blossoms  and  fruits  of 
the  most  various  kinds  of  plants.  It  is  very  easy  to  nourish  them  artificially 
especially  with  sweet  fruits,  particularly  melons,  bananas,  and  water ;  however, 
to  be  propagated,  they  require  a  food  that  is  rich  in  albumin,  blood.  To 
develop  the  ova,  the  females  must  suck  blood  in  regular  intervals,  as  was 
also  proven  experimentally  by  Annet,  Button  and  Elliot  during  their  malarial 
expedition  to  Nigeria.  The  quantity  they  ingest  is  quite  considerable.  Schoo 
has  determined  the  same  in  12  specimens,  the  weight  of  which  amounted  to 
between  1.9  to*  4.2,  on  an  average  3.0  mgs.  It  fluctuated  between  1.4  and  2.9 
mgs.  and  was  on  an  average  2.2  mgs.  The  digestion  of  this  quantity  of  blood 
takes  place  more  slowly  or  more  rapidly  according  to  the  temperature.  With 
a  regular  supply  of  blood  on  alternating  days,  the  female  commences  to 
deposit  ova  eight  days  after  the  development  of  the  chrysalis,  and  continues 
to  do  so  every  second  or  third  day,  if  water  is  at  her  disposal,  till  death. 
One  single  fecundation  by  the  male  is  sufficient  for  a  considerable  period  of 
production  of  ova.  Annett  has  kept  anopheles  alive  and  productive  for  at 
least  seven  weeks  in  captivity  in  cages,  and  he  believes  that  they  probably 
live  still  longer  under  natural  conditions.  Accordingly,  an  anopheles  female 
which  becomes  infected  with  the  first  sucking  is  capable  of  infecting  numerous 
human  beings  in  the  subsequent  acts  of  sucking. 

Exact  experimental  investigations  are  lacking  as  to  how  long  the  sporo- 
zoites  remain  alive  and  capable  of  infection  in  the  salivary  glands.  Ruge 
examined  the  crescent  germs  of  the  German  proteosoma  found  by  Frosch  in 
sparrows  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin,  in  Weissensee,  in  infected  gnats 
forty-five  days  after  their  infection.  He  found  them  actively  motile  in  some, 
living,  therefore ;  immotile  in  others,  therefore  dead.  He  says :  "  It  appears 
accordingly  that  only  a  few  of  the  crescent  germs  will  keep  alive  longer  than 
one  month  and  a  half  in  the  salivary  glands  of  the  gnats.^^  He  concluded, 
from  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  infected  sparrows  from  February 
to  April,  that  these  animals  were  freshly  infected  by  hibernated  culex  females 
which  required  blood  to  develop  their  ova  fecundated  already  in  the  previous 
year.  It  could  not  be  a  question  of  relapses  in  these  fresh  proteosoma  affec- 
tions because  one  attack  of  proteosoma  confers  immunity.  He  says :  "  We 
must  assume,  therefore,  that  a  part  of  the  crescents  of  the  proteosoma  hiber- 
nate," i.  e.,  in  the  salivary  glands  of  the  culices. 

There  are  no  direct  observations  regarding  the  sporozoites  of  human 
malaria. 

Up  to  this  time  only  reports  exist  regarding  the  findings  of  infected 
anopheles.  Martirano  noted  that  the  infection  of  the  anopheles  commenced 
in  May,  1900,  reached  its  maximum  in  October,  extended  toward  the  middle 
of  March,  1901,  then  disappeared  not  to  recommence  until  June.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  according  to  this  observation  of  Martirano,  regarding  the  hiber- 
nation of  the  crescent  germs  of  the  anopheles,  at  least  for  some  years.  Schoo 
found  infected  salivary  glands  in  the  anopheles  only  during  summer,  never 
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in  those  that  hibernated  in  dwellings.  He  believes  that  he  is  able  to  Ftato 
with  certainty  that  hibernated  anopheles  cause  the  first  attacks  of  fever  in 
spring.  The  positive  proof  that  the  sporozoites  in  the  anopheles  perish  after 
a  certain  length  of  time  and  especially  that  they  do  not  survive  until  spring 
in  the  salivary  glands  of  the  hibernating  female,  is  still  lacking. 

The  answer  to  the  question :  What  becomes  of  the  sporozoites  after  their 
carriers  have  perished?  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  might  be, 
a  priori,  conceivable  that  these  germs  remain  capable  of  life  for  some  length 
of  time  in  the  water  into  which  the  dead  mosquito  has  dropped,  or  that  they 
may  be  preserved  in  the  soil,  especially  during  that  period  of  the  year  in 
which  the  development  of  the  anopheles  pauses.  It  would  be  conceivable  that 
the  germs,  entering  the  body  with  the  water  or  with  the  dust,  produce  infec- 
tions, or,  also,  that  the  breeds  of  the  anopheles  become  infected  with  these 
germs  in  the  respective  water  and  grow  to  mosquitoes  that  are  capable  of 
infection.  The  numerous  experiments  which  many  investigators,  and  espe- 
cially Celli,  have  made  with  a  number  of  persons,  causing  them  to  drink 
water  from  a  malarial  district,  never  led  to  a  malarial  infection.  The  nega- 
tive result  of  these  experiments  caused  the  denial  of  an  infection  per  o?. 
Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  an  infection  by  infected  water  has  continually 
been  pointed  out  by  various  authors,  and,  in  fact,  these  numerous  drinkirig 
experiments  are  not  absolutely  demonstrative.  There  are  always  doubts 
whether  the  waters  coming  from  malarial  districts  and  employed  for  drinkinj; 
experiments  actually  contained  malarial  germs.  Such  experiments  would 
only  be  conclusive  if  large  numbers  of  persons  would  drink  of  water  to  which, 
in  the  first  place,  blood  from  malarial  patients  containing  parasites,  and 
secondly  mature  sporozoites  from  the  salivary  glands  of  infected  mosquitoes, 
were  directly  added.  To  carry  out  such  experiments  would  not  present  any 
difficulties. 

It  is  true,  Grassi  and  Schaudinn  have  determined  that  the  sporozoites  of 
human  malaria  arc  exceedingly  perishable  structures  which  rapidly  disinte- 
grate, perish  in  water  as  well  as  in  fluids  which  are  suitable  for  their  develop- 
ment, such  as  serum  containing  blood  corpuscles.  It  appears  that  the  pla- 
centic  germs  of  the  proteosomes  are  less  susceptible  than  those  of  malaria. 
Actively  motile  crescent  germs  of  the  German  proteosoma  in  the  experiments 
of  Kuge  showed  themselves  quite  resistant  even  to  transitory  injuries.  "  They 
were  still  motile  if  they  were  dried  at  37°  C.  after  remaining  in  this  condition 
and  being  floated  again  five  minutes  afterward.  They  even  withstood  a  brief 
drying  at  ()()°  C  nor  did  the  addition  of  a  ^  per  cent,  solution  of  formalin 
influence  their  motility,  and  only  in  a  mixture  of  glycerin  was  an  immediate 
arrest  accomplished." 

It  would  be  desirable  at  any  rate  to  carry  out  analogous  and  extensive 
experiments  with  the  malarial  sporozoites  also,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  answer 
the  (juestion  with  a  decisive  No  as  to  whether  the  germs  multiplying  in  the 
anopheles  are  capable  of  disseminating  in  the  media  surrounding  them  and 
of  remaining  infective  and  of  re-entering  the  bodies  of  human  beings  in  some 
manner  or  other. 

We  may  assume,  until  the  very  doubtful  possibility  of  the  different  dis- 
seminations by  the  sporozoites  in  the  surrounding  media,  water,  soil,  air. 
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can  be  proven,  that  the  sporozoites  are  disseminated  only  and  alone  by  the 
sting  of  mosquitoes.  The  sequence  of  infection  is  a  very  brief  and  simple  one 
accordingly:  Man,  mosquito,  man.  Without  man  affected  by  malaria  there 
are  no  infected  anopheles  and  without  infected  anopheles  that  sting  there 
are  no  newly  attacked  human  beings.  The  surroundings  of  man  should  be 
considered  regarding  the  dissemination  of  malaria  only  in  so  far  as  it  very 
materially  influences  the  development  of  the  anopheles  and  the  parasites  in 
the  latter. 

The  following  possibilities  result  from  the  combat  with  the  disease : 

1.  To  destroy  the  malarial  parasite  in  the  infected  human  beings,  thus 
preventing  the  anopheles  from  becoming  infected  from  infected  human  beings. 

2.  To  protect  the  healthy  from  the  bites  of  infecting  anopheles. 

3.  To  prevent  the  development  of  the  anopheles  themselves. 

4.  To  retard  the  development  of  the  parasites  in  healthy  individuals 
bitten  by  infected  anopheles. 

5.  To  render  the  healthy  unsusceptible  to  the  malarial  parasites,  that  is 
to  render  them  immune  to  malaria. 

All  these  methods  have  been  applied  in  practice. 

The  first  method  is  recommended  by  Koch  and  by  Grassi;  the  second 
method  is  employed  in  practice  by  numerous  Italian  investigators,  especially 
Celli;  the  third  has  been  attempted  for  a  long  time  by  a  great  number  of 
physicians  in  the  tropics;  the  fourth  is  defended  by  different  authors,  above 
all,  by  Kerschbaumer,  as  the  most  efficacious  and  the  most  rational ;  the  fifth, 
finally,  would  be  of  great  practical  importance  if  it  could  be  successfully 
adopted. 

Wherever  the  epidemics  of  malaria  are  interrupted  by  periods  of  freedom 
from  the  disease,  in  the  temperate  zones  by  winter,  in  many  tropical  regions, 
as  for  instance,  at  the  Senegal,  by  the  hot  dry  period  during  midsummer, 
the  anopheles,  the  transmitters  of  malaria,  are  absent  during  these  periods. 
Therefore,  no  fresh  infections  occur  during  these  seasons.  It  is  true  there  are 
sick  individuals  but  they  suffer  from  the  consequences  of  an  infection  that  has 
taken  place  previously  during  the  malarial  season,  therefore  from  relapses. 

If  it  were  possible  to  free  all  patients  of  their  parasites  during  the  period 
in  which  no  anopheles  exist  the  latter  upon  their  reappearance  would  find 
no  germs  with  which  to  infect  themselves  and  the  disease  would  disappear. 
Chief  attention,  therefore,  should  be  directed  to  locating,  during  a  malaria- 
free  period,  those  persons  who  are  the  hosts  of  parasites  and  to  rid  them  of 
these.  During  the  malaria  season  proper,  however,  and  in  those  regions  of  the 
tropics  in  which  malaria  prevails  constantly  during  the  entire  year,  endeavors 
must  be  made  to  rid  all  patients  of  their  parasites.  But  it  is  not  sufficient, 
according  to  Koch,  to  treat  only  those  that  show  symptoms,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  also  find  those  persons  that  are  apparently  well  but  who,  nevertheless, 
harbor  parasites,  particularly  those  forms  suitable  for  further  development 
in  the  anopheles,  the  gametes;  these  are  the  so-called  latent  cases,  and  par- 
ticular attention  must  be  paid  to  them.  The  proof  furnished  by  Koch,  that 
in  many  localities  in  the  tropics  in  which  malaria  is  endemic  the  affection  is 
one  particularly  of  children,  and  that  the  infection  is  dissi^minated  exclusively 
by  small  children  who  are  not  obviously  sick  but  who  harbor  in  their  blood 
90 
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numerous  gametes,  spheres  arid  crescents,  is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
in  the  study  of  malaria. 

The  knowledge  that  children  are  particularly  often  affected  by  malaria 
is  very  ancient;  this  fact  was  emphasized  even  by  Celsus,  and  Griesinger 
laid  especial  stress  upon  it.  However,  that  children  are  exclusively  the  car- 
riers of  the  parasites  in  many  districts  in  which  malaria  is  endemic  and  that 
only  the  examination  of  children  will  determine  whether  endemic  malaria  is 
present  in  a  locality,  is  a  new  observation  of  Koch  which  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  prophylaxis  of  the  disease. 

By  the  aid  of  this  method,  which  therefore  consisted  in  finding  by  sys- 
tematic blood  examinations  such  persons  as  were  infected  by  malarial  para- 
sites, Koch  succeeded,  except  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  in  permanently 
ridding  them  of  their  parasites  by  quinin.  This  was  accomplished  within  a 
few  months  in  Stephansort,  New  Guinea,  one  of  the  most  notoriously  malarial 
districts  in  the  world.  The  disappearance  of  malaria  from  North  Germany 
in  the  last  thirty  years  is  ascribed  by  Koch  to  the  energetic  employment  of 
quinin  and  the  resultant  destruction  of  the  malarial  parasite  in  man. 

Numerous  objections  to  the  method  of  preventing  malaria,  as  extolled  and 
emphatically  defended  by  Koch,  have  been  raised  especially  by  Celli,  Schoo, 
and  Plehn,  principally  on  account  of  unsatisfactory  practical  results.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  many  fevers  are  so  obstinate  that  relapses  are  persistent  in 
spite  of  a  long  continued  treatment  by  quinin.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
rid  all  hosts  of  their  parasites  during  the  pre-epidemic  period.  Further,  ho 
method  exists  for  determining  whether  or  not  the  patient  is  actually  cured. 
It  is  impossible,  for  this  reason,  to  state  how  long  the  quinin  treatment  should 
be  continued.  The  method  is  questioned  because  of  the  relapses  which  occur 
after  a  very  long  period,  the  "  recidive  a  scadenza  lunga."  Besides,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  a  physician  to  discover  all  the  latent  cases  in  a  malarial 
district,  and,  further,  to  enforce  treatment  upon  those  that  are  detected.  A. 
Plehn,  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  method  in  the  tropics,  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the  natives  do  not  take  quinin  and  that  it  is  practically 
imi)ossible  to  employ  the  method  in  the  millions  of  natives  that  are  distrib- 
uted over  extensive  areas  in  order  to  protect  the  few  Europeans  who  are  pres- 
ent in  these  districts. 

The  most  serious  objection,  however,  which  has  been  raised  to  Koch's 
method  of  combating  the  disease,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Marchia- 
fava  and  especially  of  (Jualdi  and  Martirano  was  this,  that  the  sexual  forms 
of  the  tropical  fevers,  the  crescents,  could  not  be  caused  to  disappear  from 
the  blood  even  by  the  long-continued  use  of  massive  doses  of  quinin,  and  that, 
further,  the  subsetjuent  dovolo])nient  of  these  forms  in  the  stomach  of  the 
mosquito  could  not  Ik^  prevented  by  quinin  treatment.  Gualdi  and  Martirano 
have  administered  large  dosin?  of  quinin  to  j)atients  that  had  crescents  and, 
after  having  satisfied  themselves,  by  an  examination  of  the  urine,  that  the 
quinin  had  been  actually  al)sorl)ed,  they  caused  numerous  anopheles  that 
had  been  reared  in  the  labonitory  to  suck  the  blood  of  these  patients.  A 
considerable  percentage  of  these  anopheles  were  found  to  be  infected  a  few 
days  later,  i.  e.,  on  being  examined,  they  contained  the  characteristic  capsules 
in  their  stomachs. 
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It  is  true,  the  above-named  authors  did  not  follow  the  development  of  the 
parasites  up  to  the  formation  of  the  sporozoites  in  the  salivary  glands;  this 
.  is  a  gap  that  should  be  filled  up  by  further  investigation.  According  to  the 
apparently  unobjectionable  experiments,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cres- 
cents are  neither  destroyed  by  quinin  nor  are  they  prevented  from  further 
development  in  the  stomach  of  the  anopheles.  There  results  from  this  fact 
quite  an  essential  difficulty  in  the  prophylaxis  against  tropical  malaria.  The 
corresponding  conditions  in  tertian  and  quartan  fevers  were  not  investigated 
by  the  Italians,  bnt  those  in  the  tertian  fevers  were  examined  by  Schoo  in 
Holland.  Schoo  arrived  at  quite  opposite  results  in  this  variety  of  the  disease. 
Large  numbers  of  anopheles  that  had  sucked  the  blood  of  a  patient  with 
tertian  fever  were  without  exception  found  infected.  After  the  patient  had 
taken  1  gram  of  quinin  sulphate  for  three  days  Schoo  caused  16  anopheles 
to  bite  him.  An  examination  of  twelve  days,  during  which  the  anopheles 
were  kept  at  a  temperature  of  25**  C,  showed  that  none  of  the  mosquitoes 
were  infected.  Another  patient  stung  by  10  anopheles  during  the  afebrile 
period,  then  four  hours  before  the  expected  attack  having  1  gram  of  quinin 
sulphate  administered  to  him  in  solution,  six  hours  later  was  again  stung 
by  9  anopheles.  All  the  anopheles  were  kept  at  a  temperature  of  25**  C.  for 
twelve  days.  Of  the  first  series,  those  prior  to  the  administration  of  quinin, 
8  were  found  infected,  but  none  of  the  second  series,  after  the  administration 
of  quinin.  Schoo  concludes  from  his  experiments  that  in  tertian  fever  not 
only  the  asexual  forms  are  destroyed  by  quinin,  but  also  the  gametes  and  that 
a  single  dose  of  quinin  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  development  of  gametes  in 
the  mosquito.  An  investigation  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  quartan  parasite 
after  the  administration  of  quinin  is  still  lacking.  The  characteristic  investi- 
gations of  Schoo,  as  well  as  those  of  Gualdi  and  Martirano,  the  repetition  of 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  are  in  entire  accord  with  the  assumption  of 
Koch,  that,  in  Germany,  in  which  country  tertian  fever  is  almost  exclusively 
present,  this  disease  has  been  almost  entirely  extinguished,  by  an  energetic 
quinin  treatment  carried  on  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  may  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  this  form  may  also,  by  following  the  directions  of  Koch,  be 
extinguished  in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  districts  in  which  it  occurs  quite 
frequently,  as  is  well  known.  However,  following  the  method  proposed  by 
Koch  is  by  no  means  so  unpromising  even  for  the  tropical  form  of  malaria 
as  it  might  appear  from  the  above  statements.  It  is  a  fact  determined 
by  many  investigators,  that  the  sexual  forms  of  the  parasites  occur  in  the 
blood  of  the  patients  only  after  a  number  of  attacks.  Schaudinn  found 
gametes  as  early  as  during  the  first  attack  in  tertian  fever  in  a  new  in- 
fection. But  in  the  tropical  form  it  is  about  eight  to  ten  days  until  the 
crescents  appear.  Oualdi  and  Martirano,  upon  the  basis  of  many  experiments, 
have  determined  the  important  fact  that,  if  quinin  is  given  at  once  during 
the  first  attack  of  fever,  the  crescents  do  not  make  their  appearance  in  the 
blood.  Therefore,  it  would  be  of  importance  to  treat  malarial  patients  as 
early  as  possible  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  dangerous  crescents  en- 
tirely, thus  preventing  their  becoming  a  source  of  infection  for  the  anoplioles. 
As  in  diphtheria,  those  cases  furnish  the  best  and  most  rapid  results  which 
are  treated  as  early  as  possible,  before  the  formation  of  larger  amoulits  of 
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toxin^  with  the  specific  serum,  so  it  appears  also,  therefore,  in  malaria  that 
those  cases  present  the  best  prospects  of  rapid  and  complete  cure  which  come 
under  treatment  with  the  specifically  acting  quinin  as  early  as  possible,  before 
the  formation  of  the  sexual  gametes. 

It  will  be  necessary,  further,  to  guard  the  carriers  of  crescents  as  much 
as  possible  against  the  stings  of  the  anopheles.  Koch  did  not  take  such 
precautions  in  Stephansort.  He  found,  with  the  aid  of  systematic  blood 
examinations,  all  the  patients  in  the  plantation,  which  contained  about  700 
people,  and  placed  them  under  regular  quinin  treatment.  The  result  was 
that  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  affections  took  place  from  January 
to  April,  whereas  usually  the  disease  increased  during  this  period.  Two 
months  later  the  number  of  carriers  of  parasites  was  only  a  small  one.  It 
was  exclusively  a  question  of  relapses  of  quartan  fever,  no  longer  of  tropical 
malaria.  He  had  succeeded,  therefore,  in  curing  those  that  suffered  from 
tropical  malaria,  who  constituted  the  majority  of  the  patients.  His  results, 
therefore,  are  in  opposition  to  the  defective  ones  obtained  by  the  Italian  in- 
vestigators, especially  by  Celli.  The  manner  and  administration  of  the  quinin 
may  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  the  results.  The  plentiful  ad- 
ministration of  quinin  is  not  sufiicient  alone  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  results. 
It  depends,  above  all,  upon  how  the  drug  is  given.  According  to  Koch,  the 
best  method  to  prevent  relapses  is  this,  that  in  intervals  of  from  seven  to  eight 
days  1  gram  of  quinin  should  be  given,  or,  still  better,  in  intervals  of  nine 
days  1.5  grams  should  be  administered  on  each  of  two  successive  days,  and 
best  about  6  a.m.,  if  possible  in  solution,  and  that,  further,  this  after-treat- 
ment should  be  continued  for  at  least  two  months.  Celli,  in  his  experiments 
to  prevent  the  relapses  of  malaria  in  the  pre-epidemic  period,  administered 
daily  1.5  grams  during  the  first  four  days,  1  gram  during  the  following  four 
days,  and  0.5  gram  during  the  subsequent  fifteen  days. 

Schoo  made  the  following  experiments  with  his  patients  in  Holland : 

First  series:  Twenty-five  persons  affected  received  5  grams  of  quinin  in 
four  days  and  nothing  after  that.  Result :  Fifteen  relapses  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fortieth  day  after  the  last  dose. 

Second  series :  Twenty-five  persons  were  similarly  treated,  but  after  four- 
teen days  they  received  early  in  the  morning  0.5  gram  of  quinin  in  solution. 
Result :  Nine  relapses  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-second  day  after  the 
last  dose. 

Third  series:  Twenty-two  persons  were  treated  as  above  during  the  first 
four  days,  then,  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  on  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first, 
thirtieth  and  thirty-first,  fortieth  and  forty-first,  fiftieth  and  fifty-first,  six- 
tieth and  sixty-first,  days,  0.5  gram  in  the  morning.  Result:  Three  relapses 
on  the  twenty-fourth,  thirty-second,  and  forty-sixth  days  after  the  last  dose. 

According  to  this  method,  he  treated  his  patients  in  1901.  At  present 
he  administers  0.5  gram  of  quinin  every  tenth  and  eleventh  days  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days.  To  three  persons  he  gave  0.5  gram  of  quinin  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days  every  ninth  or  tenth  day ;  one  of  them  had  a  relapse. 
To  another  series  he  administered  (ho  does  not  state  the  number  of  persons) 
1  gram  every  ninth  and  tenth  day,  and  he  also  noted  only  one  relapse  among 
them. 
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The  method  of  Celli,  as  well  as  that  of  Schoo,  is  different,  therefore,  from 
that  tried  and  proposed  by  Koch.  The  experiments  of  Schoo  show  very 
distinctly  that  his  results  became  the  better  the  more  he  approached  Koch^s 
directions.  It  is  not  quite  apparent  why  neither  Celli  nor  Schoo  employed 
the  scheme  tested  by  Koch.  These  investigators  were  in  a  position  to  render 
an  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  the  entire  method,  if  they  had  only  fol- 
lowed exactly  the  directions  as  given.  They  should  the  more  especially  have 
done  so  as  Koch  has  laid  very  particular  stress  upon  the  method  of  admin- 
istration of  the  quinin  in  his  mode  of  treatment. 

Although  Celli,  Schoo,  A.  Plehn,  and  others,  do  not  mean  to  acknowledge 
the  general  decisive  significance  of  Koch^s  method  to  exterminate  malaria,  yet 
they  all  admit  its  eflScacy  in  certain  cases,  for  instance,  in  a  restricted  and 
isolated  locality  in  which  the  entire  population  can  be  controlled,  examined 
and  treated,  and  in  which  also  the  new  arrivals  can  be  subjected  to  an  exam- 
ination. This,  however,  admits  that  the  method  in  itself  is  efficacious.  Koch 
never  entertained  any  doubt  that  great  difficulties  would  be  encountered  in 
practice  in  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  free, 
at  one  attempt,  every  malarial  district  of  malaria.  This  necessitates,  in  the 
first  place,  the  education  of  medical  assistants,  quite  especially  for  the  blood 
examinations  with  the  microscope;  this  requirement  can  be  satisfied  only  in 
the  course  of  time;  but,  furthermore,  it  assumes  a  far-reaching  influence  of 
the  physician  upon  the  population  to  induce  the  latter  to  submit  to  blood 
examinations  and  to  the  quinin  treatment.  However,  these  practical  diffi- 
culties do  not  by  any  means  invalidate  the  principle  of  this  method. 

Koch's  method  of  exterminating  malaria  by  the  destruction  of  the  para- 
sites in  affected  individuals  is  the  most  rational.  Therefore,  the  fundamental 
part  in  the  struggle  against  malaria  will  in  the  future  be  played  by  this 
method. 

Naturally,  it  by  no  means  excludes  the  other  methods  proposed  and  already 
employed  in  practice;  but  these,  as  Koch  strikingly  explains,  belong  to  the 
so-called  inferior  means. 

The  latter  include  all  endeavors  to  protect  the  healthy  in  malarial  districts 
from  the  stings  of  infected  anopheles. 

A  great  number  of  substances  exist  which  if  applied  to  exposed  parts  of 
the  skin  will  keep  mosquitoes  at  a  distance,  especially  many  very  volatile 
substances,  essences,  ethereal  oils,  which  answer  this  purpose.  Fermi  and 
Lumbau  studied  experimentally  about  400  culicifuges  and  found  among  them 
only  a  few  which  rendered  good  service  for  several  hours  (one  to  two  hours 
in  the  house  and  one-half  to  one  hour  in  the  open  air).  These  are  allyl  sul- 
phid,  eucalyptus  oil,  cumin  oil,  cajeput  oil,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  a 
watery  or  oily  solution,  or  in  vaselin,  or  lanolin. 

In  experiments  which  I  have  undertaken  with  a  number  of  ethereal  oils 
and  carbohydrates  I  found  lemon  oil  to  be  the  best  means  of  preventing  the 
mosquitoes  from  biting.  It  is  true,  the  mosquitoes  approach  the  area  of  the 
skin  covered  with  this  oil,  but  they  never  settle  down  and,  naturally,  they  do 
not  bite.  I  convinced  myself  of  this  by  experiments  on  a  number  of  persons 
who  were  thus  uniformly  protected.  The  odor  of  lemon  oil  is  a  very  agree- 
able one;  inunctionB  with  the  same  are  not  followed  by  a  disagreeable  im^ 
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pression,  therefore,  it  may  temporarily  render  good  service.  I  am  not  able 
to  tell  whether,  upon  long-continued  application,  it  acts  detrimentally  upon 
the  body,  especially  upon  the  kidneys.  The  old  belief  that  eating  of  lemons 
prevents  malaria  may  be  due  to  the  excretion  of  small  quantities  of  this  oil 
through  the  skin.  Di  Mattei  who,  by  order  of  the  administration  of  the 
railroads  of  Sicily,  experimented  for  three  months  with  the  internal  em- 
ployment of  lemon  juice  upon  137  men  and  55  women,  renders  a  favorable 
opinion  regarding  the  effect.  Only  a  few  of  those  who  took  lemon  juice 
regularly,  one  coffee-spoonful  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  became  affected, 
whereas  the  larger  number  of  those  who  were  attacked  by  fever  were  those 
who  did  not  follow  the  cure  regularly.  Those  who  had  not  taken  any  lemon 
juice  at  all  showed  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  affections.  Di  Mattei 
ascribes  the  preventive  action  of  lemon  juice  to  the  fact  that  the  skin  of 
those  who  employed  this  remedy  permanently  became  permeated  with  the 
peculiar  odor  which,  as  a  rule,  we  are  not  able  to  detect,  but  which  drives  away 
the  mosquitoes. 

The  ancient  belief  that  those  who  eat  garlic  and  whose  exhalations  have 
the  characteristic  odor  of  allium  oil  are  not  bitten  by  mosquitoes,  was  proven 
to  be  well  founded  by  the  investigations  of  Fermi  and  Lumbau,  as  allyl  sul- 
phid,  the  oil  of  garlic,  was  experimentally  shown  to  be  one  of  the  best  culici- 
fuges.  It  is  true,  the  unbearable  odor  of  this  substance  opposes  the  general 
application  of  this  remedy. 

Other  endeavors  were  directed  at  driving  the  mosquitoes  at  least  out  of 
living-rooms  and  bedrooms  and  at  keeping  them  out  of  these.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  substances  drive  away  the  mosquitoes,  thus  any  form  of  smoke,  espe- 
cially tobacco  smoke,  formaldehyd,  iodoform,  fumes  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
menthol,  nutmeg,  camphor,  garlic.  But  these  remedies  do  not  all  destroy  the 
mosquitoes  in  the  dwelling  rooms.  The  mosquitoes  hide  in  the  remotest 
corners  under  the  furniture,  beds,  etc.,  and  are  not  injured.  Chlorin  alone 
is  capable,  under  such  conditions,  of  killing  the  mosquitoes.  To  obtain 
rest  during  the  night,  pastils  are  often  burned  in  the  dwellings.  The  best 
remedy  was  found  to  be  chrysanthemum  powder,  "  Zampironi "  pastils  made 
of  chrysanthemum  and  potassium  nitrate,  further,  "  Zanzolina,''  a  mixture 
of  chrysanthemum,  valerian  and  larvicide,  recommended  by  Celli.  Kersch- 
baumer  recommends,  as  zanzolina  distributes  coal  particles  in  the  air,  the 
following  formula : 

^9   Pulv.  flor.  occlus.  Chrysanth.  ciner.  variaefol.  dalm.  )  -*  ^^         i 
Pulv.  rad.  Valerianae  officin.,                                         )  ^ 

Pulv.  Kal.  nitr 1  part. 

M.  Exactissime.    I),  ad  vitrum  epist.  vitr.  claus. 

He  gives  the  followint?  method  of  application: 

"The  remedy  should  be  ignited — in  a  room  of  30  to  40  cubic  metres 
3  Zampironi  or  a  tai)lespoonful  of  powder — toward  sunset  with  the  windows 
open.  The  niostiuitoes  are  aroused  at  onee  and  most  of  them  escape  from 
•the  room.  As  soon  as  one-half  of  the  pastil  is  burnt,  the  windows  should 
be  closed  rapidly  and  not  opened  again  until  tlie  following  morning.     XJn- 
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necessary  opening  of  the  door  should  be  avpided.  Any  one  wishing  to  do 
more  may  burn  the  entire  dose  at  the  open  window  and,  after  closing  the 
latter,  a  second  reduced  dose/'  It  is  absolutely  wrong,  according  to  Kersch- 
baumer,  to  fumigate  only  with  the  windows  closed  and  then,  during  the 
swarm-time  of  the  mosquitoes,  to  ventilate  for  hours.  Kerschbaumer  believes 
the  effect  of  the  chrysanthemum  smoke  becomes  manifest  in  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely repulsive  to  the  mosquitoes  and  suppresses  the  blood  hunger  in  them. 
Accordingly,  they  attempt  to  escape  and,  if  they  do  not  succeed,  they  remain 
motionless  in  a  comer  of  the  fumigated  room  as  long  as  the  faintest  trace 
of  odor  is  perceptible  to  them  but  not  any  longer  to  the  olfactory  organ  of 
man.  However,  as  soon  as  the  smoke  has  escaped  from  the  room,  and  the 
atmosphere  again  clears,  those  mosquitoes  that  have  remained  in  the  room 
and  were  not  killed  emerge  again  and  attack  persons  who  sleep  in  the  room. 
There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  of  a  reliable  protection  by  means  of 
these  fumigations. 

Much  more  rational  and  effective  are  undoubtedly  the  measures  aiming 
at  keeping  the  mosquitoes  away  from  human  beings  by  mechanical  preven- 
tives. The  habit  of  protecting  ourselves  from  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  during 
the  night  by  mosquito  nets  is  ancient.  The  employment  of  the  latter  is  quite 
'  general  in  the  tropics.  The  beds  are  completely  surrounded  by  gauze,  the 
meshes  of  which  are  so  small  that  the  mosquitoes  cannot  slip  through.  How- 
ever, if  there  is  a  small  hole  in  the  material  or  if  the  net  is  insecurely  fast- 
ened, the  mosquitoes  are  sure  to  find  this  spot  and  the  protection  becomes 
worthless.  If  a  part  of  the  body  is  immediately  adjacent,  the  mosquitoes 
sting  through  the  net.  Therefore,  even  this  protection  is  an  uncertain  one 
and  depends  upon  many  factors.      ' 

The  idea  of  covering  all  windows  and  openings  of  a  house  with  mosquito 
netting,  instead  of  merely  protecting  the  beds  with  it,  was  a  great  stride 
forward  in  rendering  dwellings  free  from  mosquitoes.  This  has  been  most 
energetically  introduced  into  practice  by  Grassi  and  Celli.  In  the  dangerous 
fever  districts  of  Italy,  in  which  the  railroad  employees  are  on  duty  not  only 
during  daytime  but  also  at  night,  during  the  swarming  time  of  the  anopheles, 
these  men  suffer  exceedingly  from  malaria.  Celli  undertook  the  task  of 
rendering  some  of  the  dwellings  in  a  few,  especially  dangerous  districts, 
of  Latium,  mosquito-proof.  All  the  doors  were  supplied  with  some  kind  of 
an  outer  door  (see  Figs.  15  and  16)  the  sides  of  which  consisted  of  screens 
that  were  too  closely  woven  to  allow  the  anopheles  to  pass  through  the 
meshes.  Exact  experiments  have  shown  that  the  distance  between  the  in- 
dividual wires  must  be  such  as  to  have  11  wires  in  2  cm.  (Fig.  17).  Natu- 
rally, the  outer  doors  were  made  self-closing.  Likewise,  all  windows,  chimney 
openings,  sinks,  in  short  all  avenues  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  were  also 
closed  with  screens.  Besides,  Celli  had  all  the  inner  walls  of  the  house  painted 
white  so  that  every  mosquito,  which  had,  after  all,  entered,  might  at  once 
1)0  recognized  upon  the  white  surface.  The  employees  who  left  the  house 
between  sunset  and  sunrise  were  instructed,  furthermore,  to  protect  their 
hands  by  gloves  and  their  heads  by  mosquito  nets.  The  results  accomplished 
by  these  arrangements  must  be  called  actually  brilliant  ones,  according  to  the 
reports  regarding  them.    Whereas  these  employees  who  lived  in  unprotected 
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houses  and  who  had  not  taken  any  precautions  for  their  personal  protection 
from  the  mosquitoes,  then  as  before,  became  affected  by  malaria  to  60,  80, 
and  even  100  per  cent.,  those  that  were  protected  were  exempt  or  nearly  so. 
When  cases  of  the  disease  did  occur  among  the  protected  persons,  it  could 
be  demonstrated  that  errors  had  been  made  in  the  protective  measures,  that 
is  to  say,  that  these  persons,  because  they  did  not  believe  in  the  protection 
or  because  the  measures  were  too  troublesome  to  them,  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  prescribed  arrangements  but  carelessly  or  not  at  all. 

At  first,  many  smiled  at  the  preventives.    However,  when  they  saw  that 
those  who  conscientiously  carried  them  out  remained  healthy  and  free  from 
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malaria,  their  opinion  suddenly  changed.  The  favorable  results  obtained, 
especially  in  Latium,  are  the  reapon  why  this  manner  of  prophylaxis  is  now 
introduced  in  many  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  pleasure  of  enjoying  the  re- 
freshing evening  air  on  porches  protected  by  metal  screens  and  an  undis- 
turbed rest  in  skH'ping-rooms  that  are  free  from  mosquitoes  should  be  suflS- 
cient  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  prophylaxis,  by  means  of  metal  screens, 
more  and  more  in  districts  that  are  infested  by  mosquitoes.  According  to 
the  reports  of  Daniels,  there  exists  a  variety  of  anopheles  throughout  all 
Central  Africa,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  forms,  the  anopheles 
funestus;  therefore,  to  render  the  prophylaxis  by  means  of  screens  effective 
in  these  districts,  it  would  Ik?  necivsary  to  select  much  narrower  meshes  of 
the  protecting  wire  screen  than  those  recommended  by  Celli  and  Orassi  for 
Italv. 

We  shall  now  discuss  the  third  method  of  preventing  malaria,  L  e.,  the 
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prerentioD  by  means  of  destraction  of  the  rnosquitoee;  for  no  malaria  is 
present  in  those  places  in  which  no  anopheles  exist.  To  adopt  this  method 
successfully,  the  biology  of  the  anopheles  was  studied  most  minutely.     The 
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opinion  of  most  investigators,  Koch,  Grasfsi,  Celli.  and  otiiers,  by  reason  of 
these  studies,  is  a  very  pessimistic  one  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  eradi- 
cating the  anopheles.  Koch  believes  such  an  iindertakintr  to  be  utterly 
hopeless,  whereas  Kerschbaumer,  in  contrast  to  the  abovc-nnmcd  authors, 
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thinks  the  problem  to  be  quite  feasible.  Ualaria,  according  to  his  opinion, 
is  "  only  "  a  "  pool  fever,"  and  the  anophelee  are  easily  eiterminated  in  the 
pools.  The  quintessence  of  his  own  remarks  he  summed  up  in  a  number 
of  sentences.  Mosquitoes  do  not  develop  without  the  constant  presence  of 
water ;  they  do  not  develop  in  sea-water,  nor  in  brackish  water  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  sea-water  and  fresh  water,  which,  therefore,  contains  about  1.3 
per  cent,  of  common  salt.  They  do  not  develop  in  running  water  because 
the  larvs  are  disturbed  in  breathing  and  in  feeding,  because  the  formation 
of  the  imago  from  the  chrysalis  is  interfered  with  by  the  current,  because 
the  imago  requires  a  quiet  water 
to  creep  out.  Further,  they  do 
not  develop  in  etagnating  bodies 
of  water  with  continuously  agi- 
tated surfaces,  nor  in  almost  clean 
water  without  scarcely  any  or- 
ganic constituents,  nor  in  putrid 
water,  so-called  lemna  water;  in 
stagnant  waters  with  tempera- 
tures of  less  than  12°  C,  in  bod- 
ies of  water,  lakes,  lake  pond^, 
pond  lakes,  and  in  ponds,  swamps 
that  are  deeper  than  1  metre  on 
an  average;  probably  because 
they  must  at  times  go  down  to 
the  bottom  to  shed  their  skins 
and  because  the  active  journey 
from  the  bottom  to  the  surface 
would  be  too  colossal  a  perform- 
ance for  the  larva  that  is  1  to  3  mm.  long  and  is  in  the  first  or  second 
larval  stage.  Xor  do  they  develop  in  the  shallower  shore  regions  of  these 
bodies  ot  water,  because  they  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  seized  by  the 
waves  and  thrown  ashore.  On  the  other  hand,  they  develop  in  small  ponds 
or  swunqMi,  in  pools.  "  All  neglected  natural  and  artificial,  small,  smallest, 
permanent  or  periodical,  accumulations  of  water  (for  instance,  in  cement 
basins,  tubs,  stone  or  wood  troughs,  barrels,  vats,  pots,  broken  pots,  etc.)  are 
hyd rob io logically  small  swamp  pools."  Those  that  become  filled  with  rain 
water,  KcrKchbiunicr  culls  "hciivt'n-poolw,"  thoce  that  are  filled  by  ground- 
water, "ground-pools."'  The  anopheles  develop,  according  to  Kerschbaumcr, 
in  the  so-called  dinobrvon  jwols,  i.e..  pools  with  clear,  healthy  water,  rich  in 
zooplankton.  the  i-hicf  form  of  which  is  the  genus  dinobryon  of  the  flagella 
protozoa,  and  only  when  these  arc  not  available  do  they  go  wherever  the 
culcx  ptpicns  brt'cd.  es]Rviat]y  also  into  the  muddy,  discolored,  stagnant 
chroococcacca;  waters  that  are  poor  in  animal  organisms,  but  not  into  the 
putrid  Icniiia  waters  rich  in  doeoniposlng  matter.  It  follows  from  the  state- 
ments of  Kcrscbbaumer,  that  the  anopheles  may  develop  almost  anywhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  human  habitations,  in  all  possible  vessels  and  hollows 
in  which  fresh  water  nccumulalcs  and  stnvs  for  some  time.  We  shall  leave 
it  undecided  whether  or  not  the  statement  is  correct  that  anopheles  cannot 
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develop  in  bodies  of  water  that  are  deeper  than  1  metre.  At  any  rate,  the 
important  fact  that  the  smallest  quantities  of  water,  such  as  accumulate, 
for  instance,  in  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  stems  of  the  leaves  to  the 
trunk  of  palms,  in  hollow  stumps  of  bamboo,  empty  banana  peels,  castaway 
tin  cans  (Koch),  are  ample  for  the  development  of  the  anopheles,  enables  us 
to  understand  that  the  idea  of  Kerschbaumer,  to  exterminate  the  breeds  of 
the  anopheles  in  all  pools,  especially  in  the  tropics,  at  once  appears  to  be 
without  any  prospect  whatever.  Nevertheless,  such  an  attempt  may  under 
some  circumstances  be  of  advantage  in  restricted  localities  and  the  number 
of  mosquitoes  decreased.  I  shall  not  fail,  therefore,  to  enumerate  the  reme- 
dies tested  by  Kerschbaumer.  Crude  oil,  0.5  litre  to  the  square  metre  of 
water,  was  found  to  be  the  cheapest  "  suffocating  means,"  by  which  the  ova, 
larvae  and  chrysalises  are  cut  off  from  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air.  Quite 
as  rapidly,  in  still  smaller  quantities,  does  turpentine  oil,  that  is,  olive 
oil  and  a  little  turpentine  oil  (1: 10)  act.  Saprol  also  appears  recommend- 
able.  As  "  poisoning  means  "  he  employs  chrysanthemum  powder,  the  effect 
of  which,  it  is  true,  lasts  only  twenty-four  hours,  and  "  larvicid  "  introduced 
by  Celli,  chemically  impure  gallol  from  the  chemical  works  "  vormals  Weiler 
ter  Meer,  in  Ueberdingen '^  on  the  Rhine,  which  discolors  the  water  to  a 
yellowish-red  tinge  and  which  does  not  permit  any  growth  as  long  as  the 
yellowish-red  color  persists.  Besides,  it  appears  as  though  laurel  and  rose- 
mary, although  they  do  not  injure  full-grown  larvae,  yet  are  surely  fatal  to 
smaller  ones,  and  are  serviceable  in  keeping  ditches  free  from  larvae  of  mos- 
quitoes. Attempts  were  also  made  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  anoph- 
eles in  pools  of  water  by  mixing  fresh  water  with  sea-water  in  such  a  propor- 
tion as  to  obtain  contents  of  salt  which  cannot  be  borne  by  the  anopheles. 
Xaturally,  such  measures  can  only  be  adopted  at  the  seacoast,  for  instance, 
in  the  canals  of  the  drained  marshes  in  Holland  into  which  sea-water  can 
be  introduced  by  proper  pumps.  However,  agricultural  objections,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  grass  does  not  grow  so  well  with  water  rich  in  salt  and  that 
the  cows  are  said  to  give  less  milk,  are  opposed  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 
plan  (Schoo). 

Finally,  Kerschbaumer  also  advises  the  "  Enttiimpelung  "  (removal  of  all 
pools)  of  a  given  district  by  mechanical  measures  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
permanent  flooding,  periodical  flooding,  periodical  washing  out,  digging  off, 
filling  up,  draining;  these  measures  are  also  advised  by  other  authori- 
tii*,  and  to  their  extensive  practical  accomplishment  many  ascribe  the  dis- 
appearance of  malaria  from  entire  districts,  especially  in  North  Germany 
(Grawitz). 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that,  to  exterminate 
the  mosquitoes,  it  has  been  advised  to  catch  the  hibernating  females  in  the 
collars,  and  that  it  has  been  proposed  in  America  to  raise  masses  of  dragon- 
flies  because  they  feed  on  mosquitoes. 

It  appears  highly  problematical,  according  to  the  above-explained  condi- 
tions for  the  development  of  the  anopheles,  whether  it  will  hi)  possible  to 
exterminate  the  mosquitoes,  and,  with  them,  malaria,  by  any  of  these  measures. 
In  fact,  in  all  places  in  which  malaria  has  disapjx'annl,  the  anopholca  are 
still  present  as  before.     It  is  true,  their  number  may  be  reduced  by  such 
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measures,  for  the  timely  destruction  of  one  anopheles  larva  in  spring  prevents 
the  development  of  its  offspring  which  amounts  to  miUions  in  the  course  of 
one  summer.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  danger  of  infection  may 
thus  be  slightly  diminished.  However,  it  is  certain  that  the  intensity  of  the 
infection  is  by  no  means  always  parallel  to  the  number  of  anopheles  present, 
which  is  quite  conceivable;  for  only  when  numerous  sources  of  infection, 
i.  e.,  many  affected  persons,  are  present,  will  the  number  of  the  existing 
anopheles  be  of  more  essential  significance  to  the  origin  and  intensity  of  the 
epidemic. 

To  protect  the  Europeans  in  the  tropics  from  malaria,  a  method  has  been 
recommended  by  various  authors  which  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  in- 
fected anopheles,  as  is  quite  natural,  are  mostly  found  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  natives.  It  was  proposed,  therefore  to  build  the  residences  of  Europeans 
away  from  the  villages  and  settlements  of  the  natives,  and  visits  to  the  settle- 
ments of  the  natives  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  especially  at  night. 
The  resting  stations  which  generally  harbor  anopheles,  and  generally  such  as 
were  infected  by  former  visitors,  should  not  be  patronized  when  expeditions 
are  made  along  the  caravan  roads,  and  expeditions  by  vessels  should  anchor  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  settlements.  As  anopheles  do  not  pass  over  cer- 
tain distances  and  as,  besides,  the  peculiar  odors  exhaled  by  negroes  are  said 
to  act  really  enticingly  upon  the  anopheles,  it  seems  as  though  the  actual 
danger  of  infection,  with  a  strict  separation  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Europeans 
from  those  of  the  natives,  would  be  materially  lessened  if  they  were  to  pass 
the  nights  in  the  huts  of  the  natives  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
same.  Malarial  diseases  have  already  been  materially  reduced  by  the  local 
separation  of  the  native  quarters  from  the  dwellings  of  the  Europeans  in 
many  districts  in  which  the  European  population  had  suffered  severely  from 
malaria.  F.  Plelm  states :  "  Batavia,  simply  by  the  removal  of  the  dwelling 
places  of  the  Europeans  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  colored  population, 
has  become  a  healthy  city  from  one  that  was  infested  with  malaria,  long 
before  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  quinin  among  the  natives  had  com- 
menced." The  systematic  execution  of  this  principle  would  be  advisable, 
therefore,  in  all  localities  in  which  it  could  be  accomplished. 

One  of  the  oldt^st  measures,  further,  adopted  for  the  protection  of  those 
who  set  out  for  malarial  regions,  is  the  prophylactic  administration  of  quinin. 
As  quinin  cures  malaria,  it  was  assumed  that  a  quininization  of  the  body 
would  be  bound  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  disease.  Quinin  prophy- 
laxis was  ern ployed  even  at  a  time  when  nothing  was  known  regarding  the 
animate  nature  of  the  infective  agent.  Laveran  reports  that  the  Count  of 
Bonneval,  during  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in  1717,  protected  himself  and  his 
troops  bv  (juinin. 

The  quinin  prophylaxis  was  most  extensively  tested  by  English  and  French 
physicians  during  military  expeditions  into  malarial  districts.  The  opinions 
are  partly  favorable,  partly  unfavorable.  The  majority  of  the  observers  main- 
tained that  even  small  doses,  0.15  to  0.3,  taken  in  re<;ular  intervals,  afforded 
quite  a  marked  advanta<re,  in  so  far  as  many  were  protected  from  the  disease, 
and  the  pernicious  attacks  were  surely  prevented.  The  quinin  prophylaxis 
was  extensively  employed  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States.     All  physi- 
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cians  were  of  the  same  opinion  regarding  the  favorable  effect  of  the  practice. 
To  quote  but  one  example,  Warren  regularly  gave  to  200  men  of  his  regiment, 
during  the  fever  season  from  April  to  October,  1863,  0.3  gram  of  quinin 
sulphate  daily.  Among  these  200  men  were  only  4  fever  patients,  whereas 
the  rest  of  the  regiment  (about  400  men),  that  did  not  take  quinin,  showed 
more  than  300  cases. 

These  good  results  of  American  physicians  were  opposed  by  partly  directly 
unfavorable  experiences  made  by  English  physicians  in  various  expeditions 
in  tropical  malarial  districts. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  severity  of  the  infec- 
tion, on  the  other,  above  all,  the  method  of  application  of  the  quinin  played 
a  very  essential  part.  After  the  African  explorer,  Schweinfurth,  and,  after 
him,  several  other  observers,  Herz,  v.  Vivenot,  Hayem  and  Plehn,  had  in 
Germany  called  attention  to  the  quinin  prophylaxis,  the  report  of  Graeser, 
published  in  1888  in  the  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  regarding  the  suc- 
cessful prevention  of  malaria  by  quinin,  during  five  voyages  in  the  notorious 
harbor  of  Batavia,  Tandjong-Priok,  created  a  certain  sensation.  The  entire 
crew  received  during  the  evening  of  its  arrival  in  Tandjong-Priok  1  gram 
of  quinin  each,  dissolved  in  gin.  The  same  dose  was  repeated  on  the  eighth, 
twelfth,  and  sixteenth  days  after  arrival,  while  0.5  gram  each  was  given  on 
the  tenth  and  fourteenth  days.  The  result  was  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the 
number  as  well  as  in  the  intensity  of  the  malarial  infections.  Graeser  reported 
later,  in  a  supplement,  that  his  successor  on  board  the  vessel.  Dr.  Buwalda, 
obtained  still  better  results  in  that  he  administered  quinin  even  three  days 
before  arriving  in  Tandjong-Priok,  and  also  during  the  entire  stay  on  the 
coasts  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  which  lasted  five  weeks,  three  times  per  week  1 
gram  dissolved  in  gin  to  each  member  of  the  crew.  Only  two  cases  of  malaria 
occurred,  in  two  officers  who  had  not  taken  any  quinin,  but  not  a  single  well- 
developed  case  of  malaria  among  those  of  the  crew  who  had  taken  quinin. 
It  is  true,  a  genuine  "koarts  (fever)  epidemic'*  broke  out  on  the  tenth  day 
after  the  departure  from  Priok ;  however,  this  did  not  show  the  character  of 
typical  malaria  but  only  rises  of  temperature  to  102.2**  F.  to  103.1°  F.,  weak- 
ness in  the  knees,  and  malaise,  and  had  entirely  passed  off  after  two  to  three 
days  without  causing  any  noticeable  disturbance  in  the  running  of  the  ship. 
(Jraeser,  a  pupil  of  Qerhardt  and  Binz,  regarded,  his  experiments  as  a  proof 
of  the  views  of  the  animate  character  of  the  malarial  toxin  when  it  enters 
the  body  in  malarial  districts,  encounters  its  specific  antitoxin  already  present 
in  the  body  and  for  that  reason  ceases  to  develop. 

The  discovery  of  the  parasite  by  Laveran  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  en- 
deavors. Thus,  for  instance,  did  Sesary  practice  quinin  propliylaxis  very 
successfully  in  Algiers.  His  directions  were  to  take  0.15  to  0.20  of  quinin 
daily  with  the  meals,  but  no  more.  He  succeeded  in  keeping  entire  families 
healthy  for  three  years  in  very  unsanitary  districts.  He  emphasized,  however, 
that  the  dose  is  not  sufficient  in  hotter  countries. 

Barthelimy,  who  had  0.10  to  0.20  of  quinin  administered  daily  during 
the  campaign  in  Dahomey,  did  not  observe  that  any  of  the  men  Ixx^ame  affected. 
Quennec,  in  Madagascar,  ordered  0.20  of  quinin  to  be  taken  daily  after  land- 
ings and  the  same  dose  given  again  in  the  eveiSing.     Although  he  noted 
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numerous  cases  of  fever  in  spite  of  prophylaxis,  he  did  not  see  a  single  case 
of  perniciosa. 

It  would  lead  too  far  to  enumerate  all  cases  in  which  quinin  was  success- 
fully administered  prophylactically.  The  essential  point  of  the  question  is 
always,  what  dose,  and  how  often  is  it  to  be  administered,  to  prevent  all 
affections. 

It  is  certain,  as  stated  above,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Kemer 
and  Prior,  that  quinin,  if  taken  into  a  healthy  stomach,  appears  generally 
as  early  as  during  the  first  half  hour  in  the  urine,  and  that  the  end  of  the 
excretion  occurs  usually  during  the  last  hours  of  the  second,  rarely  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third,  day.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
administration  on  two  succeeding  days  of  a  certain  dose  of  quinin  would 
be  suiBcient. 

Marchoux,  in  his  experiments  at  the  Senegal,  found  that  0.25  every 
second  day  was  not  sufficient,  and  he  believed  that  0.25  should  be  taken 
every  day. 

Burot  and  Legrand  advised  0.3  to  0.6  every  two  to  three  days,  Maurel, 
0.75  to  1  gram  every  four  to  five  days;  Plehn  administered  1  gram  every 
eight  days,  Zahl  even  2  grams,  successfully,  in  Kamerun.  However,  as  such 
doses,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Plehn,  are  not  tolerated  for  any  length 
of  time,  he  recommended  0.5  gram  every  five  days,  Ziemann  0.5  gram  every 
four  days. 

Accordingly,  the  views  of  the  various  observers  regarding  the  most  efficient 
method  of  administering  quinin  have  gradually,  by  reason  of  numerous  prac- 
tical experiments,  approached  each  other  in  that  the  method  of  administering 
larger  doses  in  intervals  is  preferred  to  the  daily  taking  of  medium  doses. 
Koch,  on  account  of  his  observations  in  the  most  dangerous  tropical  regions, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  same  doses  of  quinin  should  be  given 
prophylactically  which  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  relapses.  He  recom- 
mended to  give  at  first  1  gram  every  five  days,  later  1  gram  each  every  tenth 
and  eleventh  days,  best  in  solution.  If,  nevertheless,  fever  occurs,  the  dose 
should  be  increased  to  1.5  gram  and  the  intervals  reduced  to  one  to  two  days. 
With  a  temporary  danger  of  infection,  quinin  acts  most  excellently  if  taken 
in  this  manner;  it  affords  "almost  certain  protection^'  (Koch).  Koch  adds: 
"  Unfortunately,  however,  this  remedy,  if  taken  in  doses  that  protect  sulli- 
ciently,  is  not  tolerated  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  greatest  majority  of 
cases."  A  marked  aversion  to  the  drug  becomes  manifest,  the  stomach  loses 
its  tolerance  so  that  the  affected  persons  rather  take  chances  of  some  slight 
attacks  than  continue  the  use  of  the  remedy. 

The  apprehension  that  the  therapeutic  elFicacy  of  quinin  would  be  dimin- 
ished in  those  individuals  who  had  taken  it  as  a  preventive,  did  not  mate- 
rialize in  any  form. 

The  bad,  bitter  taste  that  produces  aversion,  and  the  fact  that  quinin  is 
not  well  tolerated.  esjHvially  durin^^  the  hot  s<^ason,  were  the  reasons  why 
Celli  endeavored  to  find  a  conihination  wliich  could  be  taken  for  some  length 
of  time  without  injury  and  without  producing  aversion.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  ethyl  carbonate  of  quinin — the  so-called  "  (Hicjuinin  " — answered 
this  purpose.     Experiments  showed  that  this  preparation  can  be  taken  for 
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four  to  five  months  without  injury.  Celli  then  undertook  several  series  o£ 
comparative  investigations  to  discover  the  relapse-preventing  effect  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  prophylactic  action  of  euquinin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
its  hydrochlorate  and  bisulphate,  on  the  other  hand. 

Of  50  persons  who  had  taken  0.26  of  the  bisulphate  every  two  days  up  to 
0.5  every  day,  none  became  affected ;  of  98  with  daily  0.5  of  bisulphate,  none ; 
of  35  with  0.5  to  1.0  every  Saturday,  1 ;  of  25  persons  who  had  taken  1  gram 
of  hydrochlorate  five  days,  3;  of  103  persons  who  had  taken  0.5  to  0.75  to  1.0 
of  euquinin  daily,  none;  of  42  persons  who  had  taken  0.5  of  euquinin  daily, 
none;  of  74  persons  who  had  taken  0.25  of  euquinin  daily,  4;  of  64  persons 
who  had  taken  0.25  to  0.50  daily,  6 ;  of  138,  10  =  8  per  cent. ;  whereas  20 
per  cent,  to  66  per  cent,  of  those  persons  became  affected  who  were  not  treated 
and  were  used  as  control  individuals. 

The  experiments  prove  the  excellent  prophylactic  effects  of  the  employed 
quinin  salts.  All  the  salts  were  surprisingly  well  tolerated  during  the  longest 
experimental  periods,  from  July  1st  to  November  15th,  four  and  one  half 
months,  even  in  the  largest  doses  that  were  taken  daily.  It  is  true,  gastric 
disturbances,  quininism  and,  exceptionally,  hemoglobinuria  occurred,  but  the 
weU-being  of  those  treated  was  excellent,  upon  the  whole.  Celli  advises, 
therefore,  the  same  as  Koch  and  others,  the  prophylactic  employment  of 
quinin  in  malarial  districts  especially  for  those  who  are  forced  to  work  at 
night  or  before  daybreak  in  the  open  air. 

Euquinin  was  excellently  well  tolerated  for  a  long  time.  However,  the 
high  price  of  the  product  is  against  its  extensive  employment. 

Arsenic  has  been  highly  praised  as  a  prophylactic.  But  careful  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  it  does  not  possess  any  value  as  such.  Even  in  com- 
bination with  quinin  and  iron  it  did  not  prove  to  be  serviceable  in  the 
experiments  of  Celli  and  Vivinzi. 

It  is  highly  important  that,  in  districts  infested  by  malaria,  the  most 
effective  remedy,  quinin,  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  population  in  a  pure 
and  unadulterated  form  as  well  as  at  a  low  figure  so  that  the  poor  are  also 
able  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  drug.  As  formerly,  the  expensive  Peruvian 
bark  was  adulterated  with  all  possible  ineffective  drugs  by  avaricious  dealers,  so 
has  also  quinin,  likewise  expensive,  been  mixed  with  ineffective  substances  which 
only  increase  its  volume  and  weight.  Naturally,  a  preparation  containing 
80  per  cent,  of  foreign  materials,  as  has  been  determined,  renders  any  rational 
employment  futile.  It  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  laudable  measure,  there- 
fore, that  Italy,  which  suffers  so  much  from  malaria,  has  regulated  the  sale 
of  quinin  by  law,  so  that  the  impecunious  in  the  various  infected  districts 
are  able  to  procure  a  good  preparation  either  gratis  or  at  a  low  figure.  The 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  also,  in  view  of  the  ravages  of  malaria  in 
Corsica,  declared  by  means  of  a  report  rendered  by  Laveran,  "  that  the  distri- 
bution of  the  most  important  quinin  preparations  in  all  malarial  districts  of 
France,  Corsica  and  of  the  French  colonies  should  be  regulated  by  a  special 
law,  permitting  even  the  poorest  to  obtain  quinin  of  a  pure  quality  anywhere 
as  has  already  been  made  possible  in  Italy.'' 

Finally,  mention  should  also  be  made  of  protective  inoculations.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  utilize  the  blood  serum  of  animals  that  enjoy  a  natural  im- 
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munity  to  malaria.  Celli  and  Santori  injected  into  a  number  of  individuals 
up  to  130  CO.  of  blood  of  buffaloes,  cattle  and  horses  which  were  raised  in  the 
Pontine  and  Maccaresian  Marshes,  and  then  inoculated  these  individuals  with 
malarial  blood  containing  parasites  of  quartan  as  well  as  of  estivo-autumnal 
fever.  All  the  individuals  became  affected  by  malaria,  but  the  period  of 
incubation  was  remarkably  prolonged. 

A  new  method  of  inoculation  against  malaria  has  very  recently  been  re- 
ported by  Kuhn,  Staff  Surgeon  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Troop  of  German 
Southwest  Africa.  Kuhn  believes  he  has  found  a  suitable  means  of  combating 
malaria  in  the  blood  serum  of  horses  which  have  passed  through  the  so-called 
horse  pest  in  Southwest  Africa.  Kuhn  considers  the  "horse  pesf  to  be 
some  form  of  malaria.  He  found  in  this  disease,  with  Liibbert's  blood  corpus- 
cles, parasites  which  resemble  the  parasites  of  tropical  malaria  of  man  very 
much,  only,  according  to  the  slightly  inferior  size  of  the  blood  corpuscles  of 
the  horse,  they  are  a  little  smaller.  These  findings  are  in  incompatible  con- 
trast to  the  fact  determined  by  various  investigators  (Nocard,  Theiler)  that 
the  virus  of  horse  pest  passes  through  filters  that  detain  bacteria.  Horse 
pest,  therefore,  cannot  be  produced  by  parasites  as  large  as  the  parasites 
of  malaria.  Horse  pest  and  malaria,  therefore,  are  by  no  means  similar 
diseases,  produced  by  related  generators,  but  two  entirely  different  affections 
which  have  nothing  else  in  common  than  their  occurrence  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts, one  happening  in  man,  the  other  in  the  horse.  Kuhn  maintains  that 
he  is  able,  by  the  injection  of  one  to  several  cubic  centimetres  of  "  horse  pest 
serum," 

1.  To  exterminate  the  existing  cases  of  malaria  so  that  this  serum  may 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  quinin;  • 

2.  To  destroy  all  generators  present  in  the  body,  thus  aborting  the  re- 
lapses; and 

3.  To  produce  a  protection  against  new  infections. 

To  explain  the  effect  of  the  serum  he  has  brought  out  the  following  theory: 
The  inoculation  introduces  into  the  body  substances  which  are  equal  or  very 
closely  related  to  the  protective  substances  produced  by  the  malarial  virus 
itself.  Whereas  malaria  usually  forms  only  a  few  protective  substances  in 
every  attack  and  terminates  only  gradually  after  a  great  number  of  attacks, 
with  danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient,  the  process  is  accelerated  by  the  supply 
of  protective  substances.  If,  now,  the  quantity  of  protective  substances  in- 
troduced with  the  serum,  in  combination  with  the  amount  formed  by  the 
patient  in  the  attack  of  fever,  in  the  main  fever,  as  Kuhn  expresses  himself, 
is  sufficiently  large,  all  germs  are  killed  and  the  patient  is  cured.  However, 
if  the  protective  substances  are  not  sufficient  to  exterminate  all  the  germs, 
these  may  produce,  after  some  time,  two,  three,  four,  five  attacks,  "  subsequent 
fevers  "  which,  however,  cause  only  moderate  symptoms  because  the  amount 
of  protective  substances  still  present  is,  after  all,  too  great  to  allow  the  devel- 
opment of  threatening  manifestations.  The  remaining  germs  are  developed 
during  a  disturlwnoe  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  and  cause  subsequent 
fevers  until  they  are  fully  destroyed.  Then  the  patient  is  permanently 
"  salted  '*  against  the  fever. 

Thus  far  Kuhn.     He  maintains  that  he  obtained  practically  ^ood  re^ulta 
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with  the  senim.  Nevertheless,  the  entire  theory  arouses  well-founded  doubts. 
The  fundaments  are  wrong  upon  which  the  theory  is  constructed.  This  con- 
sideration notwithstanding,  the  favorable  results  observed  may  actually  be 
present.  However,  even  these  appear  questionable  as  the  course  observed 
after  his  serum  inoculations  is  very  similar  to  the  course  of  untreated  malaria. 
For,  as  we  know,  malaria  often  ceases  spontaneously  and  then  follow  some 
relapses  which  also  recover  spontaneously,  or  "  subsequent  fevers,"  as  Kuhn 
calls  them. 

Besides,  if  the  treatment  of  malaria  by  the  serum  of  horse  pest  were  suc- 
cessful, this  would  be  the  first  instance  that  an  infectious  disease  of  man 
could  be  cured  by  the  serum  of  an  animal  suffering  from  another  disease.  We 
must  doubt,  therefore,  until  the  proof  of  the  contrary  is  actually  furnished, 
that  the  new  method  of  Kuhn  is  of  value  in  the  struggle  against  malaria. 

IMMUniTT  TO  MALARIA 

What  is  the  condition  of  immunity  in  malaria?  Does  recovery  from  the 
disease  confer  immunity,  as  we  observe  in  many  other  infectious  diseases,  or 
not?  The  general  opinion  of  physicians  has  always  been  that  one  recovery 
from  the  disease  not  only  confers  no  immunity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  produces 
a  distinct  predisposition.  The  opinions  were  at  variance  only  in  regard  to 
one  form  of  the  affection,  namely,  quartan  fever.  Old  Aetius  said :  "  Quar- 
tana  febre  idem  homo  bis  neque  capitur,  neque  unquam  captus  est,  nee  de 
caetero  capietur,  si  scmel  sanus  fiat."  This  opinion  had  remained  uncontested 
and  was  even  confirmed  as  being  absolutely  correct  by  Fernelius.  Only 
Sennert,  Hevermann,  Gasp.  Reies,  Wier,  Madai,  and  others  raised  objections 
to  this  theory,  also  Sydenham;  the  latter,  however,  maintained  that,  if  a 
person  had  once  recovered  from  quartan  fever  and  was,  later,  attacked  a  second 
time  by  the  disease,  the  second  affection  would  always  be  slight  and  would 
be  cured  spontaneously  after  a  few  attacks.  That,  however,  this  favorable 
prognosis  was  not  always  correct  was  shown  later  by  Marcel,  Donat,  and 
others.  Probably  nobody  believes  in  it  to-day.  The  numerous  reports  of  a 
continuance  of  the  disease  for  years,  even  for  decades — as  longest  duration 
of  the  affection  Gabelshower  gives  a  period  of  forty-eight  years  in  one  case — 
point  more  than  anything  else  against  the  occurrence  of  a  permanent  immu- 
nity even  in  quartan  fever. 

It  was  entirely  new  and  surprising,  therefore,  that  Koch,  supported  by  a 
number  of  important  observations,  answered  the  question:  Is  there  immu- 
nity to  tropical  malaria?  with  "yes,"  and  he  gave  the  following  reasons: 
lie  had  noted,  in  conformity  with  experienced  physicians  of  the  tropics,  that 
in  patients  with  tropical  malaria,  unless  they  were  treated  with  quinin,  the 
attacks  became  gradually  less  and  finally  ceased.  Then  followed  some  groups 
of  attacks  until,  at  last,  only  a  few  isolated  attacks  occurred  in  which  the 
temperature  scarcely  rose  to  100.4**  F.  The  patients,  therefore,  enjoy  a  cer- 
tain immunity. 

It  was  especially  remarkable  to  Koch  that  entire  groups  of  the  population 
in  many  malarial  regions  of  the  tropics  suffered  but  little  or  not  at  all  from 
jnalaria.    The  coast  negroes  of  East  Africa  are  immune,  whereas  the  negroes 
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of  the  same  race  living  in  the  mountains  are  not.  The  Indians  and  Arabs 
that  live  on  the  coast  of  East  Africa  are  immune,  whereas  new  arrivals  are 
exceedingly  susceptible.  The  Chinese  coolies  who  are  newly  introduced  into 
Sumatra  are  severely  affected  by  malaria  and  frequently  succumb  to  the 
disease;  after  they  have  lived  there  for  some  time,  they  no  longer  become 
affected  and  are,  therefore,  valued  highly. 

Koch  assumed,  by  reason  of  these  facts,  that  these  groups  of  inhabitants 
had  become  immune  by  recovery  from  malaria,  whereas  Golgner  meant  to 
ascribe  the  immunity  of  the  adult  population  of  a  malarial  region  to  an 
insusceptibility  to  malaria  existing  since  birth,  to  some  form  of  selection 
of  those  that  are  immune.  Koch  was  able,  by  his  studies  during  his  great 
expedition  to  Batavia  and  New  Guinea,  to  furnish  the  proof  that  his  opinion 
of  the  acquired  immunity  was  the  correct  one. 

He  found  entire  villages  in  malarial  districts,  for  instance,  Bogadjim  and 
Bongu,  in  which  the  adults  were  free  from  malaria,  in  the  best  of  health, 
whereas  the  children  were  almost  all  affected  by  malaria.  He  often  noted 
among  the  children  weak,  emaciated  forms,  with  flabby  skin  and  distended 
abdomen;  in  children  between  three  and  six  years  of  age  he  frequently  ob- 
served splenic  tumors  which  projected  beyond  the  border  of  the  ribs.  He  de- 
termined that,  nevertheless,  no  malaria  cachexia  developed  in  them.  After 
the  children  have  passed  through  the  malarial  period,  they  commence  to  bloom 
and  they  develop  into  well-formed,  robust  individuals  who  are  no  longer 
harmed  by  malaria.  A  condition  for  the  occurrence  of  this  exquisite  immu- 
nity is,  however,  that  the  natural  course  of  the  disease  during  childhood 
must  not  be  disturbed  and  interrupted  by  quinin  treatment. 

Still  another  observation  of  Koch  is  extremely  interesting.  He  found 
islands  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  in  which  only  quartan  fever  was  present. 
If  these  people  who  were  immune  to  quartan  fever  went  to  Stephansort,  they 
were  there  attacked  by  tropical  malaria  and  by  tertian  fevers.  "  One  form  of 
malaria,  therefore,  does  not  protect  from  the  others.^' 

Now  the  question  suggests  itself:  Does  the  European  also  acquire  im- 
munity by  recovering  from  the  disease  ?  This  appears  not  to  be  the  case  from 
experiences  gathered  up  to  the  present,  or  only  in  some  few  individuals. 

Koch  will  not  advise  anybody  to  immunize  himself  in  a  similar  manner. 

A.  Plehn,  who  has  closely  investigated  this  interesting  and  important 
question  of  immunity,  expresses  himself  in  a  different  sense,  by  reason  of 
observations  made  by  him  in  Kamerun. 

He  examined  negroes  of  various  tribes,  Duala,  Abo,  Bassa,  Km,  and 
others,  and  determined  at  first,  quite  in  accord  with  Koch,  that  the  children 
were  greatly  affected  by  malaria,  that  of 

18  children  under  two  years 17  =  94  per  cent. 

A?(>  children  ])etwecn  two  and  five  years. ...   24  =:  92  per  cent. 
40  children  between  five  and  ten  years  ....   34  =  85  per  cent. 

had  parasites  in  the  blood. 

Besides,  he  found  parasites  in  20  of  43  (60  per  cent.)  adults  examined. 
He  also  was  able  to  determine  splenic  tumors  projei-lint?  to  three  finger- 
breadths  beyond  the  costal  arch  in  27  of  38  healthy  negroes  between  the  ages 
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of  ten  and  twenty  years,  i.  e.,  in  71  per  cent.,  and  in  62  of  104  healthy  negroes, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  years,  i.  e.,  in  60  per  cent.  He  con- 
eluded  therefrom  that  adult  negroes  also  frequently  become  affected  by 
malaria,  that,  therefore,  they  did  not  enjoy  an  absolute,  but  only  a  relative, 
immunity,  because  the  attacks  were  mostly  slight  and  they  recovered  without 
quinin. 

The  disease  in  children,  according  to  his  observations,  contrary  to  the 
statements  of  Koch,  did  not  run  so  mild  a  course,  in  spite  of  the  occurrence 
of  numerous  parasites  in  the  blood.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  children 
born  in  malarial  districts  enjoyed  a  certain  inherited  immunity  in  that  they 
descend  from  immune  parents,  and  that,  therefore,  the  malarial  parasite,  if  it 
did  attack  them,  became  a  "harmless  symbion." 

However,  it  unquestionably  follows  from  the  case-histories  reported  by 
him  that  the  children,  after  all,  suffer  from  febrile  movements  from  the 
earliest  ages  on  and  that  they  become  affected  with  splenic  tumors,  as  was 
observed  by  Koch  in  the  native  children  studied  by  him.  If  the  adult 
negroes  of  West  Africa,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  observations  of  Koch  in  the 
adults  of  several  other  malarial  districts,  frequently  became  affected  by  malaria 
and  suffered  from  marked  splenic  tumors  and  also  from  anemic  conditions,  the 
variations  in  the  occurrence  of  the  immunity  must  be  due  to  racial  differences 
in  the  inhabitants  of  different  districts  with  endemic  malaria.  Immunity 
is  surely  always  present,  although  its  degree  may  be  different.  A.  Plehn  be- 
lieves that  the  European  does  not  possess  hereditary  immunity,  which  causes 
the  disease  to  be  so  mild  in  the  negro  children,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
attacks  run  a  much  severer  course  in  the  European  than  in  the  native.  It  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  him,  therefore,  if  he  would  wish  to  acquire  immunity 
by  passing  through  numerous  attacks.  Nevertheless,  an  artificial  immunity 
ma\'  be  accomplished  even  in  him,  namely,  by  quinin  prophylaxis  in  smaller 
doses.  Although  all  more  severe  attacks  are  almost  entirely  obviated  by  the 
administration  of  a  dose  of  0.5  gm.  every  five  days,  slight  febrile  movements 
will  occur.  Individuals  treated  in  this  manner  would  have  malarial  germs 
pt»rmanently  in  the  blood,  it  is  true,  but  they  would  not  fall  sick  and  would 
thus  gradually  become  immunized. 

His  idea  is,  therefore,  to  effect,  by  small  doses  of  quinin,  an  artificial 
attenuation  of  the  virulent  parasites  in  the  body  and,  with  the  aid  of  those 
attenuated  parasites,  to  produce  immunity  artificially.  The  future  will  tell 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  practical  results  with  the  systematic  appli- 
cation of  this  method.  This  is  not  very  likely  to  be  the  case.  The  natural 
pro<»i»ss  of  immunization  in  children  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  number 
of  years.  Koch  found  in  Bongu  that,  of  children  under  two  years  of  age, 
100  jHT  cent.,  between  two  and  five  years,  46.1  per  cent,  and  between  five  and 
ten  years,  still  23.5  per  cent,  were  affected  with  malaria,  and  only  persons  over 
ten  years  of  age  were  not  affected  at  all.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  it 
rwjuin^s  almost  a  decade  to  acquire  immunity. 

Would  it  be  worth  while  for  a  European  who,  after  all,  remains  only 
temporarily  in  the  tropical  malarial  districts,  to  strive  for  such  an  artificial 
immunity  with  the  aid  of  parasites  that  are  artificially  attenuated  by  quinin? 
I   believe  not.     And  is  there  even  a  certain  degree  of  probability  that  the 
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5triven>for  immimity  is  ac-mallv  ac-quired  in  this  manner?  It  is  a 
possible  to  answer  this  question  in  a  posiixve  sense.  Therefore,  an  e 
benefit  will  not  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Plehn. 

The  prospects  of  a  praetioallv  applicable  artificial  immunization 
present,  in  spite  of  the  d*^termi nation  of  the  fact  that  iniinuniza' 
possible  in  malaria,  eoual  lo  naught.  Xaturally.  the  hopt^  n^niain?  i 
in  other  disease  which  confer  immunity,  an  artificial  method  of  imi 
tion  mav  eilso  be  found  here. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  COLORED  PLATES 

A.  Development  of  the  tertian  parasite  (after  Schaudinn),  staining  (after  Romanowsky-Nocht), 

then  with  iron  hematoxylin  (after  Heidenhain).     Enlargement  about  2250  to  1. 

1.  Schisonte  sliortly  after  the  entrance  of  the  meroioite. 

2.  Schisonte  about  eiglit  hours  old. 

3.  Schisonte  about  twelve  hours  old. 

4.  Dotted  host  cell. 

5.  So-called  large  tertian  ring. 

6.  Schisonte  about  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  old.     Loosening  of  the  nuclear  substance. 

7.  Schiionte  thirty-six  hours  old.     Blending  of  the  chromatin  into  an  equatorial  plate. 

8.  Segmentation  of  the  equatorial  plate  into  daughter  plates. 

0.  Separation  of  the  daughter  plates. 

10.  Multiplication  of  nuclei  to  schiiogonia. 

11.  Accomplished  scliisogonia. 

B.  Morphological  changes  of  different  stages  of  development   of  the  tertian  parasite  (after 

Schaudinn).  The  blood  was  withdrawn  during  the  height  of  the  attack,  after  the  patient 
had  taken,  two  and  one-half  hours  previously,  one  and  one-half  grams  of  quinin.  The 
young  schisontes,  one  and  two,  are  stained  more  pale  than  normally,  obliterated,  distorted 
in  shape.  The  older  stages  of  growth,  three  and  four,  torn  and  stained  diffusely.  The 
chromatin  is  also  torn  and  its  parts  distributed. 

C.  Development  of  the  quartan  parasite. 

1 .  Young  schisonte. 

2  and  3.  Schisontes  presenting  the  characteristic  ribbon-shape,  two  about  twenty-four  hours 
old,  three  about  forty-eight  hours  old,  with  abundant  pigment. 

4.  Immediately  before  segmentation. 

5.  Consummated  schiiogonia. 

I).  Development  of  the  tropical  parasite  (after  Koch). 

1.  Small  tropical  ring. 

2.  Medium  tropical  ring. 

3.  I^rge  tropical  ring. 

4.  Three  times  infected  blood  corpuscle. 

5.  Schisonte  immediately  before  segmentation.     Finger  blood. 
G.  Crescent. 

7.  Oval. 

8  and  9.  Segmentation  forms  from  the  spleen. 

E.  Development  of  the  tertian  parasite  (after  Ruge).     EInlargement  1(XX)  to  1. 

1 .  2,  3,  4,  5.  Development  of  the  schisonte. 

6.  7,  8,  9.  Development  of  the  microgametocytcs. 

10,  11,  12,  13,  14.  Development  of  the  macrogametes. 

F.  1.  Blacrogamete. 

2.  Microgamete. 

3.  Formation  of  microgametei. 

4.  Macrbgamete  fecundated  by  a  microgamete. 

6.  Ookinetes  from  the  intestinal  contents  of  the  anopheles  (after  Schaudinn).      Enlargement 
22fi0tol. 

G.  Retro-formation  and  schisogonia  of  the  macrogametc,  forty-eight  hours  before  a  relapse 

occurring  after  three  and  one-half  months  (after  Schaudinn).      Enlargement  2250  to  1. 


MEASLES,  MORBILLI,  RUBEOLA 

By  O.   HEUBNER,  Berun 

Beftnition. — By  the  designation  measles^  we  understand  afebrile  disease 
of  the  upper  respiratory  mucous  membranes  and  of  the  general  cutaneous 
coverings,  having  quite  a  typical  course  in  its  symptoms,  belonging  to  the 
acute  exanthemata,  and  which  is  always  due  to  the  entrance  of  a  specific 
poison  derived  from  a  previous  case  of  measles. 

Etiology. — Although  in  the  descriptions  of  authors  of  the  middle  ages 
measles  cannot  be  recognized  with  certainty,  it  is  at  least  likely  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  very  ancient  disease,  perhaps  of  the  same  age  as  variola.  The 
susceptibility  of  the  human  race  to  the  poison  of  measles,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tinuous repeated  flooding,  has  not  been  attenuated  even  to-day,  for  but  very  few 
persons,  comparatively,  fail  to  have  an  attack  of  measles  as  soon  as  they  come 
in  contact  with  a  patient  ill  of  the  disease.  Even  the  fetus  in  utero  by  means 
of  the  maternal  blood  may  be  attacked  by  measles,  and  the  aged  as  well  are 
attacked  by  the  disease  if  they  have  never  ^een  previously  exposed  to  the 
contagion.  This  has  been  noted  in  members  of  royal  families  or  inhabitants 
of  islands,  in  which  for  decades  contagion  has  not  appeared.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  is  ever  attacked  by  measles  who  has  not  in  some  manner  or 
other  come  in  contact  with  a  case  of  measles,  in  Iceland  as  well  as  in  Central 
Africa,  i.  e.,  in  other  words :  Only  a  specific  poison  developing  anew  in  man 
is  capable  of  producing  the  disease. 

This  poison  only  develops  in  man  and  not  outside  of  the  human  organ- 
ism, for  in  his  surroundings  it  does  not  usually  remain  active  very  long;  for 
even  a  residence  in  places  in  which  measles  patients  have  been  previously 
present,  a  few  hours  after  careful  ventilation,  confers  no  danger  to  susceptible 
individuals.  It  may  be  that  the  poison,  by  means  of  directly  infected  body 
linen,  utensils,  perhaps  also,  for  example,  by  a  letter  that  has  been  rapidly 
closed,  may  be  transported  to  certain  distances  inside  of  a  short  period  of 
time,  in  this  way  bringing  about  a  contagion;  but  without  question  this  is 
not  possible  after  a  prolonged  period.  Its  increase  in  the  affected  organism 
is  very  decided,  for  a  single  patient  is  capable  of  conveying  the  disease  to 
dozens  of  susceptible  individuals,  and  by  a  further  development  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  human  beings  may  be  infected,  as  has  occurred  upon  iso- 
lated islands  (Faroe  Islands)  twice  in  one  century,  the  condition  having  been 
observed  by  careful  and  responsible  physicians. 

With  the  exception  of  individual  rare  cases  which  appear  to  bo  endowed 
with  a  congenital  personal  immunity  against  the  disease,  so  that  in  spite  of 
frequent  opportunity  of  contagion  they  are  never  affected,  there  is  but  one 
circumstance  which  conveys  protection  from  the  poison,  that  is  recovery  from 
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the  disease.  The  imrnunity  acquired  in  this  way  in  most  persons  is  usually 
permanent,  it  commonly  lasts  for  the  entire  life.  Unquestionably  measles 
has  sometimes  occurred  several  times  in  the  same  individual,  but  this  belongs 
to  the  greatest  rarities  and  does  not  vitiate  the  rule.  I  remember  having  seen 
two  attacks  of  measles  (in  an  interval  of  several  years;  relapses  are  not 
meant)  in  a  child  in  which  the  first  attack  was  only  rudimentary.  We  often 
hear,  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  measles^  that  the  patient  has  already  had 
an  attack  of  the  disease. 

This  permanent  immunity  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  another  immunity 
artificially  acquired,  that  against  diphtheria,  in  no  other  acute  affection  appears 
to  disappear  so  rapidly  as  in  the  case  of  measles. 

The  region  to  which  the  poison  first  adheres  in  the  body  of  the  affected 
individual,  how  it  first  distributes  itself,  in  what  connection  it  occurs  with 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  are  up  to  the  present  still  unknown  facts.  This 
may  be  readily  explained  as  we  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  regarding  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  contagion.  All  endeavors  of  the  best  investigators 
to  lift  the  veil  of  this  secret  have  remained  without  result.  If  we  may  con- 
clude from  other  analogies,  the  primary  point  of  attack  of  the  virus  might 
properly  be  referred  to  the  upper  respiratory  mucous  membranes.  It  has 
not  as  yet  been  determined  by  conclusive  experiments,  by  means  of  what  secre- 
tions or  excretions  of  the  body  the  contagious  principle  is  transmitted  to 
the  healthy.  In  the  case  of  measles  we  usually  speak  of  a  fleeting  contagion, 
but  observations  like  those  of  Grancher  do  not  favor  the  view  of  the  imme- 
diate transmission  of  pathogenic  bacteria  from  the  sick  body  by  means  of 
the  air.  This  investigator,  in  a  ward  in  his  hospital  for  children,  by  a  process 
invented  by  him  (wire  boxes  around  every  bed)  prevented  the  individual 
patients  from  coming  into  direct  personal  contact  with  a  measles  patient, 
whereas,  naturally,  the  current  of  air  from  one  bed  to  another  was  not  hin- 
dered. When  a  child  attacked  by  measles  was  brought  into  the  ward  at  the 
onset  of  the  period  of  incubation,  it  was  shown  that  not  the  neighboring 
children  were  attacked,  but  a  child  was  affected  which  was  attended  by  the 
same  nurse  as  the  child  that  had  the  attack  of  measles.  This  nurse  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  other  children  because  both  the  mentioned  ones  had 
been  nursed  while  isolated  on  account  of  suffering  from  another  infectious 
disease  (scarlatina).  In  the  usual  course  of  things,  naturally,  those  nearer 
the  measles  patient  are  more  threatened  than  those  distant,  but  even  here  the 
transmission  occurs  more  by  contact  (touch,  transmission  of  infected  sub- 
stances, and  the  like)  than  by  the  air.  Naturally,  upon  close  proximity  the 
transmission  by  means  of  vaporous  particles  (in  sneezing,  coughing  and  the 
like)  is  important. 

After  reception  of  the  poison  by  the  healthy,  a  number  of  days  pass  before 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  appear.  This  time,  called  the  period  of 
incubation  of  the  disease,  is  in  most  individuals,  in  the  case  of  measles,  a 
regular  period  of  about  eleven  days.  This  was  first  determined  by  Pamum 
on  the  Faroe  Islands  where  there  was  frequent  opportunity  of  studying  the 
course  in  such  patients  as  exposed  themselves  but  a  single  time  to  the  con- 
tagion. The  exanthem  usually  appears  exactly  upon  the  fourteenth  day  after 
contagion  has  taken  place.    Later,  when  it  was  possible,  by  means  of  taking 
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the  temperature,  to  note  the  first  onset  of  the  pre-emptive  period,  it  was  shown 
that  the  period  of  incubation  in  a  restricted  sense,  required  the  previously 
mentioned  eleven  days. 

The  general  susceptibility  to  contagion  shows  a  certain  limitation  during 
the  first  four  or  five  months  of  life ;  but  even  here  there  is  no  absolute  immu- 
nity. I  observed  an  undoubted  attack  of  measles  with  very  characteristic 
symptoms,  with  fever  and  well-developed  eruption  in  a  boy  aged  fifteen 
weeks,  whose  brother  and  sister,  aged  respectively  three  and  one  and  a  half 
years,  simultaneously  suffered  from  extraordinarily  severe  and  rapidly  fatal 
attacks  of  measles ;  the  sister  died  four  days  after,  and  the  brother  three  days 
after  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  nursling.  In  a  second  case  I  saw 
a  boy  aged  twenty  weeks  attacked  by  measles,  with  a  very  marked  and  intense 
eruption,  with  high  fever.  In  both  cases  rapid  recovery  without  complica- 
tions occurred. 

After  the  first  year  of  life  the  disease  is  much  more  frequent,  and  from 
the  second  year  on  the  susceptibility  is  the  same  as  later  in  life. 

The  susceptibility  which  is  quite  general,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  immu- 
nity acquired  by  an  attack,  on  the  other  hand,  determine  the  character  of 
measles  as  an  epidemic  disease.  It  is  only  an  apparent  disease  of  childhood, 
as,  almost  without  exception,  in  all  larger  areas  of  population  all  individuals 
have  had  an  attack  of  measles  before  they  have  passed  beyond  the  limits  of 
adolescence.  Where  measles  breaks  out  in  a  population  in  which  no  immunity 
has  been  acquired  by  previous  attacks,  as  in  1846  upon  the  Faroe  Islands,  every 
one  is  attacked.  Among  nearly  8,000  inhabitants  upon  the  island  only  those 
old  persons  were  spared  who  sixty  years  previously,  while  they  were  children, 
had  passed  through  an  attack  of  measles. 

The  seasons  of  the  year  have  only  an  influence  in  so  far  as  there  is  a 
connection  between  a  general  closing  of  schools  and  kindergartens,  as  during 
vacation,  and  in  other  institutions  for  children.  Prom  this  concentration  of 
young  children,  the  occasional  upflaring  of  measles  in  large  cities  always  re- 
news itself  if,  since  the  last  larger  epidemic,  a  greater  number  of  children  who 
are  not  yet  immune  have  grown  up,  so  that  they  find  entrance  into  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  institutions,  in  which  there  is  always  recurring  opportunity 
for  contagion  through  some  child  attacked  with  measles  coming  from  an  in- 
fected district  of  the  city.  Thus,  as  Medical  Director  of  a  district,  I  formerly 
had  an  opportunity  in  April,  May  and  June  as  well  as  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, to  observe  marked  epidemics  of  measles.  The  older  children  bring  measles 
home  from  school  to  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  and  where  a  popula- 
tion, particularly  in  case  of  the  poor,  live  close  together  in  the  same  street, 
the  disease  spreads  rapidly  from  one  house  to  another  and  from  floor  to  floor 
in  the  same  house,  until  many  children  recovering  from  the  malady  have 
become  immune  to  the  disease,  the  locality  thereafter  showing  no  cases  for 
several  years.  The  same  conditions  prevail  in  smaller  cities  and  villages  in 
the  case  of  all  the  children  in  certain  districts. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  noted  in  the  wards  of  a  children's  hospital 
unless  it  is  especially  protected.  A  child  is  admitted  on  account  of  catarrhal 
affection  which  is  not  recognizable  as  belonging  to  measles  and  on  the  eleventh 
day  an  epidemic  occurs  in  the  ward^  attacking  all  children  that  have  not  been 
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proteri^  br  a  prerioits  attack.  Here  the  results  are  much  more  serious 
than  in  the  citj,  for  in  the  hospital  the  affection  attacks  children  that  are 
already  ill  from  other  causes^  producing  secondary  measles,  the  disease  then 
being  far  more  serioas. 

PATHOLOGICAL  AHATOMT 

The  anatomical  examination  of  children  that  hare  died  of  measles  does 
not  give  the  slightest  doe  r^arding  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  parts 
of  the  bofly  and  the  organs  which  during  life  hare  shown  distinct  deriations 
in  form  and  crilor  as  well  as  in  function  at  the  autopsy  show  no  alterations 
which  characteristically  differ  from  catarrhal  and  inflammatory  phenomena 
in  the  same  parts  in  a  number  of  other  affections.  In  the  skin  the  dilatation 
and  U',nm  congestion  of  the  small  veins  and  capillary  nets  of  the  cutis  are  rec- 
ogniz<*<l,  which  may  be  assumed  from  the  clinical  symptoms.  Along  the  walls 
of  the  smallest  veins  leukocytes  are  found  arranged  in  rows,  the  lymph 
channels  are  wider^  the  skin  succulent^  and  disseminated  foci-like  collections 
of  round  cells  are  present  in  many  areas  of  the  cutis.  The  entire  inflamma- 
tory or  vaso-motor  change  of  the  skin  in  measles  appears  particularly  to 
attack  the  upf>er  layers  nearest  the  epidermis  in  which  cutaneous  vascular 
nets  are  prcfsent.  The  hair  follicles  and  sebaceous  glands  are  surrounded 
by  great  numlxjrs  of  capillaries;  the  infiltration  of  thete  structures  is  probably 
the  (rause  of  the  nodular  prominences  which  characterize  the  eruption  of 
meaHh^H. 

The  catarrhal  process  in  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  perhaps  shows 
anatomically  a  somewhat  greater  intensity  in  that  the  vascular  system  of  the 
subniucoHa  Ih  more  markedly  implicated  and  the  extra-vasal  infiltration  of  the 
miKrouH  ineinbrane  is  greater  than  in  ordinary  catarrhal  processes.  This  is 
of  eHfM»(ial  importance  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  catarrh  of  the  ears  and 
of  th(?  larynx.  When  the  catarrhal  affection  enters  the  finer  and  finest  bronchi 
then*  JH  an  (»arly  (lev(»lopment  of  interstitial  cellular  infiltration  of  the  peri- 
bronchial and  p('riva8cular  connective  tissue. 

AliiioHt  alwayn — especially  in  the  pcvorer  rapidly  fatal  cases — (as  in  many 
acute  infecrtionrt  of  infancy)  a  very  decided  cellular  hyperplasia  of  the  entire 
lymphatic  nystein  (l(*velopH.  All  peripheral  and  internal  lymph  glands  and 
other  conglomerations  of  adenoid  substance  such  as  the  pharyngeal  and  pala- 
tine tonsils,  the  solitary  follicles  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  walls  of  the 
pharynx,  and  tliroii^diout  the  entire  intestinal  tract  such  as  Peyer^s  patches 
of  the  ileimi,  are  found  to  he  in  a  condition  of  intense  medullary  swelling, 
so  that  an  inexperienced  ohserv(T  not  infrcHjuently,  especially  upon  viewing 
the  lower  parts  of  the  small  inttstine,  erroneously  supposes  enteric  fever  to 
Im»  pn»sent.  The  a(ut<'  hyperplasia  of  the  spleen  in  measles  is  as  a  rule  less 
develojMMl. 

Whether  this  niark(»d  (•<»11  infection  of  the  lymphatic  organs  which  occurs 
in  a  fi'w  days  is  in  eonnertion  with  the  regular  appearance  of  leukocytosis 
in  measles  has  not  yi'\  been  determined  with  certainty,  fin  uncomplicated 
measles  leukocytosis  drn's  not  occur. —  Ki).]  At  all  events,  in  the  child,  even 
in  cases  in  wjiich  the  number  of  leukocytes  is  not  markedly  increased,  the 
blood  picture  is  altertnl  in  the  manner  that  the  lymphocytes  ar^  decidedly 
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less  than  the  polynuclear  leukocytes.  Large  forms  of  these^  such  as  mast 
cells^  some  authors  have  met  with  more  frequently  in  the  blood  of  measles 
than  elsewhere. 

The  heart  occasionally  shows  implication  from  the  poison  of  measles, 
especially  the  endocardium  is  not  rarely  implicated,  whereas  the  pericardium 
is  not  so  liable  to  become  affected.  The  mvocardium  mav  also  occasionally 
be  damaged  by  the  poison. 

The  vascular  twigs  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidneys  are  loss  frequently 
damaged  than  in  the  case  of  scarlatina,  however,  occasionally  the  renal  struc- 
ture is  attacked  and  then  shows  conditions  that  occur  in  scarlatina. 

The  pathological  alterations  of  the  lungs  will  be  considered  in  describing 
the  deviations  from  the  normal  course  of  the  disease. 
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In  measles  it  is  practical  to  differentiate  various  phases  or  stages  of  the 
clinical  course  which  may  be  distinctly  recognized  at  the  bedside. 

After  the  stage  of  incubation  which  was  explained  above,  the  catarrhal 
stage  follows,  this  is  succeeded  by  the  eruptive  stage,  and  this,  again,  by  the 
f period  of  convalescence.  The  catarrhal  stage  is  also  designated  as  the  stage 
of  invasion,  and,  formerly,  the  name  prodromal  stage  was  given  to  it.  The 
stage  of  eruption  is  spoken  of  as  the  stage  of  bloom  or  florition. 

These  individual  periods  often  find  a  very  characteristic  expression  in 
the  picture  of  the  temperature  curve.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  following  charts, 
that  of  a  boy  aged  twenty-one  months,  the  fever,  which  accompanied  the 
mucous  membrane  affection  in  the  catarrhal  stage,  showed  a  curve  of  three 
davs  with  two  remissions;  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  dav  a  continued 
fever  followed  during  which  the  exanthem  appeared  over  the  entire  body,  and 
after  complete  development  of  a  cutaneous  eruption  the  temperature  foil  in  a 
critical  manner,  entering  upon  the  stage  of  convalescence.  (Compare  the  two 
following  temperature  curves.  Figs.  18  and  19.) 

The  character  of  the  fever — remittent  in  the  first  days,  highest  and  most 
continued  during  the  development  of  the  eruption  and  falling  rapidly  after 
the  complete  development  of  the  eruption — ^is  noted  in  all  typical  cases  of 
the  disease  and,  even  in  regard  to  decisive  exacerbation  and  remission  in  the 
various  phases  of  the  course  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  absolute  height  of 
the  fever,  the  greatest  variations  occur.  That  there  is  a  connection  between 
the  highest  temperature  and  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  eruption,  as  was 
previously  mentioned,  can  only  be  decided  with  certainty  by  one  who  has 
observed  a  great  number  of  cases,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  eruption  as  to  the 
continued  temperature  course.  This  has  not  been  carried  out  by  any  one  as 
yet ;  and  it  scarcely  appears  to  be  of  practical  importance.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  whether  or  not  the  characteristic  course  of  measles  is  shoxm; 
to  oliserve  this  through  the  most  manifold  variations  is  hardly  diflioult  to  the 
trained  clinical  eye;  to  deny  it  means  to  disregard  a  well  established  fact  in 
a  very  careless  manner.  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  some  day  the  discovery 
of  the  poison  of  measles  will  clear  up  the  clinical  type  of  the  afTection  in 
the  same  fortunate  manner  as  in  the  case  of  malaria. 
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In  connection  witii  the  fever  we  will  first  describe  the  regulsr  conree  of 
the  affection. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  measles  is  asually  free  from  BTinptonia,  devia- 
tion from  this  rule  will  be  described  later  on, 

Thfl  onset  of  the  disease  is  but  little  characterized  and  differs  only  slightly 
from  an  ordinary  bronchitis.  In  daily  practice  the  chronology  of  the  whole 
course  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  than  in  the  case  of  scarlatina  or 
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even  diphtheria,  because  the  parents  are  not  able  to  say  eiactly  when  the 
"  coryza  "  began.  Only  where — in  a  previous  illness — the  temperature  of  the 
child  has  been  token  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease  (aa  in  charts  18  and 
19)  is  the  rise  in  temperature  above  the  normal  noted  from  the  onset  (early 
in  the  morning  in  the  rectum  above  99.5°  F,,  in  the  evening  over  100.5°  F.). 
even  though  the  child  very  often  shows  no  distinct  subjective  disturbances 
in  its  general  condition. 

In  cases  where  this  is  absent  there  is  no  reason,  even  for  very  anxiona 
parents,  to  send  for  a  physician.  This  only  occurs  upon  the  appearance  of 
an  exanthcm  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  practitioner  often  enough  does  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  first  or  the  catarrhal  stage  of  measles; 
and  even  in  cases  in  which  he  takes  regular  records  of  temperature,  he  only 
notes  the  second  half  of  the  above  chart  as  a  fragment  of  the  entire  tempera- 
ture course  of  the  disease. 

Where  there  are  distinct  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  mucous  membranes 
these  consist  of  conza,  discharge  from  the  nose,  sneezing,  swelling  of  the 
nasal  passages,  disturbance  of  sleep;  in  small  children  shortness  of  breath, 
and  occasionally  severe  opistasis.  To  this  is  added — which  is  quite  rare  in 
ordinary  coryza — a  sense  of  prcssuro  in  the  eyes,  causing  rubbing,  injection 
of  the  conjunctivtp.  lachrvmation,  and  photophobia,  so  that  the  children  ask 
to  have  the  room  darkened.  The  cough  is  often  quite  characteristic  of 
measles;  it  is  dry  and  paroxysmal  and  soonds  harsh  without  any  aigna  of 
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"  looseness."  Finally,  the  voice  is  mnfiled  or  is  hoaree  from  the  onset,  which 
may  always  be  referred  to  a  superficial  catarrh  of  the  larynx.  Not  always 
are  all  of  these  cardinal  symptoms  present,  often  only  one  or  the  other,  and 
then  only  to  a  very  slight  extent.  A  possible  disturbance  of  the  general 
condition  ia  shown  in  younger  children  by  irritability  and  crying,  in  older 
ones  by  loss  of  appetite,  laBsitude,  occasionally  by  chilliness  or  chills.  Finally, 
not  rarely,  vomiting  may  occur  as  an  initial  symptom. 

None  of  these  complaints  or  difficulties  has  a  well  developed  plastic  char- 
acter, but,  rather,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  only  feebly  developed. 

The  objective  examination,  if  there  be  an  opportunity  to  make  one,  does 
not  show  specific  lesions  in  the  diseased  mucous  membranes.  The  conjunc- 
tiva are  often  intensely  swollen  and  reddened,  mucus  and  pus  are  excreted, 
and  stick  to  the  lids,  thus  causing  difficulty  in  opening  the  eyes,  but  a  macular 
character  of  the  redness  cannot  be  noted.  If  at  all  present,  this  is  met  with 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palatine  arches  and  upon  the  tonsils,  but 
only  toward  the  end  of  the  catarrhal  stage  shortly  before  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption. 

All  the  more  valuable,  therefore,  is  a  phenomenon  which,  although  not 
absolutely  characteristic  of  measles  (by  some  authors  also  noted  in  rotheln), 
is  of  importance  for  the  eruptive  character  of  the  catarrhal  process  of  the 
mucous  membranes.  This  is  the  whitish  spoU  found  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cheeks,  behind  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  This  name  may  be  given  to 
them,  as  Koplik,  who  accurately  described  this  symptom,  states  that  they 
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appear  like  fine  specks  of  lime  npon  the  reddened  mucous  membrane.  These 
spots,  found  upon  reddened  areas,  are  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin, 
raised  above  the  mucous  membrane,  disseminated,  few  or  many  in  number, 
and  of  a  bluish-white  or  yellowish-white  appearance.  Sometimes  they  can 
only  be  seen  with  a  good  oblique  light,  but  if  this  area  is  examined  they  are 
often  found  to  be  quite  prominent.  Sometimes  they  resemble  a  beginning 
aphthae.  These  spots  cannot  be  wiped  away,  and  if  the  white  deposits  are 
■cratched  off  they  are  shown  to  be  collections  of  epithelium  which  arc  per- 
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mealed  by  a  turbid  mass  of  detritus.  They  have  previously  been  described, 
for  example,  by  Reubold,  a  pupil  of  Rhinecker,  by  Filatow,  and  others,  and 
they  are  also  mentioned  in  Gerhardt's  text-book,  but  their  diagnostic  impor- 
tance and  their  regular  appearance  on  the  first  days  of  measles  was  first 
clearly  shown  by  Koplik.  They  are  a  very  frequent  prodromal  symptom,  and 
in  my  clinic  were  noted  in  six-sevenths  of  all  cases. 

The  symptoms  of  invasion  last  three  days.  Toward  the  end  of  this  first 
stage,  not  infrequently  before  the  cutaneous  eruption,  there  appears  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  palate  an  exanthem  which  consists  of  individual, 
deep  red  serrated  spots,  separated  from  one  another,  inside  of  which  the 
swollen  solitary  follicles  are  noted  as  individual  nodules.  This  redness  which 
is  sometimes  confluent  and  only  serrated  at  the  borders  occurs  particularly 
in  the  velum  of  the  palate,  but  thence  distributes  itself  to  some  distance 
over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate  and  but  rarely,  when  quite 
distinct,  aflfects  the  tonsils,  for  example,  the  surface  surrounding  the  lacuna. 
This  eruption  on  the  palate  disappears  more  rapidly  than  the  cutaneous 
eruption.  It  is  not  of  great  importance  for  the  diagnosis  of  measles  to 
recognize  this  prior  to  the  eruption  of  the  cutaneous  exanthem,  as  it  usually 
only  appears  with  this  or  at  least  precedes  it  only  by  a  very  brief  period. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  third  day  or  during  the  succeeding  night  the 
first  macules  appear  upon  the  skin,  most  frequently  upon  the  face  or  about 
the  eyes  and  mouth,  upon  the  temples  and  behind  the  ears.  But  quite  regular 
cases  occur  in  which  the  first  delicate  macules  are  seen  upon  the  back,  whereas 
the  head  and  face  are  still  free  from  the  eruption.  The  macules  rapidly 
increase  in  number  and  enlarge  by  coalescence  of  the  smaller  and  larger 
spots  and  now  appear  upon  the  entire  surface  of  the  body.  A  distinct  sequence 
of  individual  parts  of  the  skin  may  be  noted,  thus,  after  the  head  and  neck, 
the  upper  trunk  and  upper  arms,  then  the  lower  trunk,  buttocks,  thighs,  and, 
finally,  the  forearms,  lower  legs  and  feet  are  attacked.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  entire  body  is  covered  varies  greatly  in  individual  cases,  upon  the 
average  the  maximum  of  the  exanthem  is  reached  in  from  a  day  and  a  half 
to  two  days.  Upon  its  first  appearance  the  individual  macule  of  measles  is 
small,  scarcely  of  pin-head  size,  of  a  light  red  color,  and  round,  sometimes, 
however,  even  upon  its  appearance  it  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  oval,  indented 
and  also  serrated.  It  is  not  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin  and  in  children 
with  very  white  skins  it  is  sharply  defined.  However,  the  character  of  this 
macule  changes  rapidly.  It  becomes  darker  red,  dull  brown,  and  larger, 
se\'^eral  neighboring  macules  being  combined,  and  only  now  does  the  charac- 
teristic appearance  of  the  eruption  of  measles  appear :  Lentil-sized,  and  larger, 
irregular,  serrated,  cn^cent-shaped  macules  inside  of  individual  ones,  in  the 
larger  macules  mostly  three  or  four  conically  pointed  red  millet-seed  nodules 
are  seen  and  felt.  The  nodules  often  correspond  to  hair  follicles  or  to  the 
mouths  of  sebaceous  follicles.  These  glands  secrete  more  profusely  than  nor- 
mal so  that  the  afTected  cutaneous  areas  have  a  slightly  greasy  feeling.  The 
entire  macule  is  now  raised  above  the  surface  of  tlie  skin  (morbilli  elevati ; 
cases  in  which  this  nodular  elevation  is  slight  or  absent  are  known  as  morbilli 
laeves). 

Occasionally  in  place  of  the  nodules,  particularly  upon  the  back  and  chest. 
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vesicles  are  formed,  then  a  large  number  of  small  spots  are  found  which  carry 
a  vesicle  in  their  centre,  the  exanthem  of  measles  then  resembling  miliaria. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  measles  patient  shows  distinct  macules  at 
the  height  of  the  eruption,  the  entire  skin  from  head  to  foot  is  covered 
with  closely  adjoining  individual  points  of  the  eruption.  As  the  eruption 
in  each  part  of  the  body  remains  at  its  acme  for  quite  a  time  the  total  distri- 
bution of  measles  may  be  easily  observed.  No  part  of  the  skin  remains  free, 
the  hairy  head  and  ears  as  well  as  the  genitalia  being  covered  with  the  erup- 
tion. The  back  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  shown  to  be  most 
markedly  affected. 

Upon  the  trunk  and  upon  the  buttocks  most  frequently — ^but  this  phenom- 
enon also  occurs  upon  the  face  and  the  extremities — the  appearance  of  the 
eruption  is  also  altered  by  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  the  individual  serrated 
macules  extend  beyond  their  limit  and  completely  coalesce,  forming  large 
groups.  This  gives  these  wide  cutaneous  surfaces  an  appearance  of  being 
uniformly  covered  by  a  connected  eruption,  the  consistence  diflfering  quite 
markedly  from  the  spotted  skin  of  ordinary  measles.  Confluent  measles  is 
then  spoken  of.  That  these  have,  however,  occurred  secondarily  from  the 
above-mentioned  characteristic  macules  can  always  be  noted  upon  closer  ex- 
amination, for  individual,  completely  white,  usually  somewhat  serrated  cu- 
taneous areas  have  remained  in  the  midst  of  this  connected  mass  of  redness. 

An  appearance  which  is  not  rare  in  a  quite  regular  course  of  the  disease 
consists  in  the  fact  that  more  or  less  distributed  areas  of  the  cutaneous  erup- 
tion become  hemorrhagic.  This  occurs  particularly  upon  the  cheeks,  fore- 
arms and  buttocks,  but  it  may  also  occur  upon  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
That  the  vascular  change  in  the  macules  of  measles  is  combined  with  a  greater 
permeability  of  the  vessel  walls  permitting  the  hemoglobin  to  pass  out  (whether 
this  be  in  the  form  of  the  erythrocytes  themselves  or  in  the  form  of  dissolved 
hemoglobin  from  the  corpuscles)  may  be  concluded  from  the  pigmentation 
of  the  macules  of  measles,  which  for  days  and  even  for  weeks  permit  us  to 
still  recognize  the  character  of  the  eruption  which  has  already  faded.  Not 
rarely  do  massive  extravasations  of  blood  occur  in  the  area  of  the  eruption. 
Then  the  exanthem  takes  on  a  dark  bluish-red  color  which  gradually  turns 
green  or  yellow,  exactly  like  any  other  cutaneous  hemorrhage.  The  change 
also  preserves  the  exanthem  for  a  long  period  even  into  convalescence.  This 
deviation  which  is  without  importance  for  prognosis  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  cyanotic  appearance  of  the  cutaneous  eruption  which  is  always  of 
serious  import  and  which  will  be  described  later  on. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  patient  during  the  acme  of  the  eruption 
emits  a  peculiar  odor  which  is  variously  described  by  different  observers. 

With  the  development  of  the  exanthem  the  complete  disease  reaches  its 
acme.  The  temperature  at  its  highest  grade  reaches  104°  F.  and  often  above 
104**  F.,  sometimes  above  105.5°  F.,  even  in  ordinary  cases,  and  even  during 
the  morning  hours  of  the  worst  days  no  remission  occurs.  In  a  regular 
course  of  the  affection  the  pulse  corresponds  to  the  fever  without  reaching 
disquieting  heights.  The  general  condition  and  the  nervous  system  are  now 
markedly  implicated  in  the  process.  The  appetite  is  entirely  gone,  the  patient 
becomes  apathetic  toward  his  surroundings  and  his  own  sensations,  toward 
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night  somnolence  changes  to  irritability;  complaints  of  headache  and  pains 
in  the  limbs^  and  not  rarely  delirium,  often  of  quite  severe  type,  may  be 
noted. 

All  catarrhal  phenomena  increase.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes 
secretes  more  markedly,  and  during  the  night  the  eyelids  become  agglutin- 
ated, and  can  only  be  opened  with  great  pain  and  then  marked  photophobia  is 
present.  The  nose  secretes  purulent  mucus",  which  excoriates  the  nasal  open- 
ings and  the  upper  lip.  Now  and  then  herpes  develops  about  the  mouth. 
The  hoarseness  is  of  a  high  degree;  soreness  in  the  larynx  or  along  the 
larger  bronchi  is  disturbing,  but  the  dry  cough  which  is  almost  continuous 
is  particularly  troublesome  to  the  little  patient  weakened  by  fever. 

Physical  examination  shows  the  existence  of  a  bronchitis  of  the  larger 
tubes. 

The  tongue  is  covered  by  thick,  whitish,  viscous  masses  which  during  the 
acme  of  the  disease  are  often  desquamated  in  serrated  flakes  so  that  the 
smooth  red  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  is  visible  beneath.  Upon  the 
gums  and  upon  the  mucous  membrane  white  deposits  appear  while  the  exan- 
them  upon  the  mucous  membrane  disappears.  Occasionally  the  eruption  upon 
the  skin  is  accompanied  by  a  paroxysmal  diarrhea,  as  a  rule,  however,  consti- 
pation is  present. 

All  the  lymph  glands  of  the  neck,  throat,  axilla  and  inguinal  region  often 
enlarge  decidedly,  the  glands  may  even  become  painful. 

The  urine  becomes  scant,  concentrated,  shows  a  sediment  and,  with  a 
high  fever,  not  rarely  contains  albumin.  Various  finer  alterations  in  its 
composition  point  to  disturbances  of  metabolism  at  the  height  of  the  disease ; 
thus,  the  regularly  and  very  markedly  developed  diazo-reaction  which  occurs  in 
measles,  the  appearance  of  copious  amounts  of  diacctic  acid,  of  propeptones, 
allow  of  the  conclusion  that  under  the  influence  of  the  poison  of  measles 
the  decomposition  of  albumin  bodies  of  the  organism  occurs  in  a  different 
manner  than  under  normal  circumstances. 

Of  the  alterations  in  the  morphology  of  the  blood,  mention  has  already 
been  made;  they  point  to  the  circulation  of  foreign  toxic  substances.  That 
the  blood  during  measles  becomes  rich  in  measles  antitoxin,  Weissbecker 
believes  to  have  proven  by  experiments,  in  having  cured  severe  cases  of 
measles  by  the  inoculation  of  serum  from  persons  having  recovered  from 
that  affection.  An  interrogation  point  may  well  be  placed  after  this  state- 
ment. 

The  description  given  above  corresponds  to  the  picture  of  the  well  devel- 
oped intense  but  uncomplicated  affection.  In  individual  cases,  in  general 
practice,  the  accompanying  phenomena  are  often  much  less  developed  even 
in  instances  in  which  the  eruption,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  well  marked. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is,  however,  characteristic  that  the  disease 
develops  progressively  up  to  the  maximum  of  the  eruption  so  that  the  severest 
period  corresponds  about  to  the  time  at  which  the  exanthem  is  in  full  bloom. 

From  point  to  point  the  combat  between  the  organism  and  the  poison  of 
the  disease  takes  place.  The  areas  involved  become  more  numerous,  the  con- 
dition is  more  and  more  threatening  until  a  halt  is  called ;  and,  in  fact,  this 
general  "  halt "  takes  place  rapidly  and  suddenly  in  the  measles  process. 
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During  the  same  night  in  which  the  severest  delirium  is  present,  in  which 
the  troublesome  cough  disturbs  sleep,  the  swelling  of  the  eyes  and  nose  gives 
rise  to  the  greatest  discomfort  and  when  the  lever  is  almost  unbearable,  the 
entire  picture  changes  suddenly;  fever  falls,  the  child  sleeps,  the  cough 
becomes  looser  and  sweating  appears.  Upon  the  next  morning  the  child  is 
without  fever,  and  has  a  clear  mind,  appetite  begins  to  reappear  and  he  is 
ready  again  to  play  with  his  accustomed  toys. 

Thus  the  patient  with  a  rapid  defervescence  of  the  f^ter,  which  in  un- 
complicated cases  often  lasts  a  day  and  a  half  instead  of  half  a  day,  reaches 
the  third  period  of  the  affection,  the  period  of  convalescence.  That  this  must 
still  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  disease  and  cannot  be  designated  as 
a  return  to  health,  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of  defer- 
vescence symptoms  exist  which  only  slowly  disappear  and  that  it  is  particu- 
larly this  period  in  which  a  great  number  of  complications  and  sequels  orig- 
inate. 

The  catarrhal  symptoms  are  those  which  now  slowly  disappear.  The  con- 
junctiva still  secretes  for  a  little  time,  the  eyelids  still  suffer  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  secretion,  blepharitis  ciliaris  occurs,  slowly  the  coryza  diminishes, 
but  still  a  number  of  days  must  intervene  before  the  voice  becomes  clear  and 
cough  gradually  disappears. 

The  skin  shows  a  tendency  to  sweating  while  the  exanthem  is  disappear- 
ing and  a  pigmentation  which  has  remained  fades  either  rapidly  or  slowly. 
The  skin  is  still  very  sensitive  to  refrigeration,  its  effect  is  regularly  shown 
by  an  implication  of  the  mucous  membranes  particularly  those  of  the  respira- 
tory system. 

Besides  this,  a  peculiar  late  effect  of  the  poison  of  measles  makes  itself 
felt :  namely  upon  the  heart.  The  frequent  pulse,  corresponding  to  the  rise 
in  temperature,  falls  simultaneously  with  the  fever  and  now  becomes  abnor- 
mally slow  and  irregular.  The  exact  character  of  this  irregularity  has  not 
yet  been  studied ;  this  arrhythmia  disappears  after  a  few  days  without  a  per- 
manent injury  to  the  heart  remaining  behind. 

The  duration  of  the  period  of  desquamation  cannot  be  given  with  absolute 
certainty.  There  is  no  absolute  indication  by  which  we  may  determine  the 
return  of  complete  health  and  normal  resistance.  Temperature  taking  is  of 
no  avail  here  for,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  period  of  convalescence 
lasts  for  days  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  for  weeks  longer  than  the  period 
of  defervescence. 

In  practice  rather  than  to  regard  this  period  as  too  brief,  it  will  be  well 
to  prolong  it  and  to  consider  it  as  continuing  as  long  as  there  are  still  signs 
of  an  acute  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

From  this,  the  described  picture  of  the  regular  course  of  measles,  there 
are  a  number  of  complications  and  deviations,  in  those  concrete  cases,  the 
discussion  of  which  alone  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
process  in  measles. 
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DEVUTIOITS   FROM  THE  NORMAL  COXmSE 

Evi'h  (luring  tbi>  period  of  incubation,  eymptomg  may  appear,  in  contrut 
to  ttii)  uiidinturbftl  hcaltli  which  is  ueually  pre^nt.  Occasionally  thia  mii 
(ii'ix-iiil  iiixiii  accidental  conditions,  upon  calarrhe  or  other  deviations  from 
lifullli  wliiih  may  be  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  ordinary  colds,  ioflneiui. 
wlifjoping  cough,  etc.  But  there  are  still  quite  a  number  of  cases  in  vhidi 
the  infection  of  ineasleB  even  during  tliis  time  makes  itself  felt  by  quite  i 
number  of  disturbances.  This  may  be  recognized  from  the  fact  that  these 
Kyiuptoms  arise  during  the  time  at  which,  according  to  calculations — for  «■ 
aiii])h>,  the  opportunity  for  infection,  the  later  appearance  of  the  eruption— 
the  infection  must  have  taken  place. 

These  are  particularly  slight  rise*  in  temperature,  which  are  noted  in 
children  in  whom  regular  temperature  observations  are  undertaken  because 
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if  BUKiwted  that  they  have  become  infected.  Without  showing  anr  grnin- 
(N-  of  dihturltance  in  health,  during  some  days,  or  in  the  evening,  occasion- 
l_v  fur  M'vcra!  succeeding  days,  temperatures  of  100.6°  F.  to  101,1"  F.  mi* 

ii'iti-d  in  ihe  nt-tum.  with  this  the  daily  variations  are  slight  and  even  in 
I-  tijoniini.'  the  tcm[jerature  may  reach  100.2°  F,  to  100.4°  F. 

In  oMur  luM-ti,  simultaneously  with  the  slight  rises  in  temperature,  tbt 
j)rjri-n  '■h'lw  olhir  symptoms,  (tarfieuiarly  disturbances  of  the  same  kindu 
;.•■  '.rfiiiriii;;  in  the  [irodromal  or  catarrhal  stages  of  the  disease,  but  of  lea 
(■  !i.-jtv.  for  fxjinipli-,  c-oryza.  slight  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva,  bloated  fict 
■  .-  (Dli'l  wiih  ti'jirs  or  the  like.  Those  symptoms  disappear  and  oalv  then. 
•;,  w'll  .J'lHoju-d  fever  and  distinct  catarrhal  phenomena,  does  the'actati 

I^   '1.1.   iiiarirHT  llu-  disease  runs  its  course,  as  is  shown  in  the  ibow 
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case  of  this  kind  catarrhal  symptomi  iaH 
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been  present  for  a  long  time.  Very  frequently  the  parents  state  that  cough 
has  been  present  for  a  number  of  days  previous  to  the  onset  of  the  disease^ 
which  began  with  pain  in  the  eyes  and  running  of  the  nose. 

It  may  be  readily  understood  that  the  catarrhal  phenomena  and,  eventually, 
also,  mild  fever  are  subjectively  somewhat  more  pronounced  during  the  period 
of  incubation,  but  the  chronology  of  the  onset  of  the  disease  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty  from  the  statements  of  the  patient.  Thus,  it  may  be 
explained  that  parents  say  the  child  has  not  been  well  for  six,  eight  or  even 
fourteen  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  Only  occasionally  does 
the  infection  itself  appear  to  be  introduced  by  a  febrile  period  of  brief  dura- 
tion which  then  gives  way  to  an  undisturbed  period  of  latency. 

An  example  of  this  is  shown  by  the  following  case : 

A  girl  aged  seven  years,  taken  ill  on  October  27th  with  pains  in  the  throat  and 
lachrymation.  Early  upon  October  24th  there  was  a  temperature  of  102.2°  F.,  in  the 
evening  103.2°  F.  Upon  October  25th  a  temperature  of  101.1  *  F. ;  nothing  but  a  slight 
redness  of  the  palate  could  be  recognized.  Upon  October  26th,  a  temperature  of 
100.8''  F.,  then  complete  health;  the  child  returned  to  school.  Upon  November  Ist, 
therefore  twelve  days  later,  the  prodromes  of  measles  appeared  and  upon  November 
4th  the  exanthem  of  measles  was  seen. 

In  an  adult  aged  twenty-five  years,  ten  days  before  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  I  once  noted  severe  arthritic  pains,  beginning  in  the  ankles,  then 
occurring  in  the  knees,  shoulders,  elbows  and  hands,  later  attacking  the  sacral 
and  lumbar  regions,  and  being  accompanied  with  an  irregular,  not  very  high 
fever.  With  the  appearance  of  a  very  intense  exanthem  of  measles  all  pains 
suddenly  disappeared. 

The  invasion,  or  so-called  prodromal  period,  of  measles  is  often  charac- 
terized by  very  slight  symptoms.  Catarrh  of  the  eyes,  nose  and  trachea  are 
then  of  a  minimal  nature,  as  in  a  very  slight  coryza,  or  they  may  not  even 
be  notejl  at  all.  There  are  cases  of  this  kind  where  the  deviation  from  the 
normal  can  only  be  recognized  when  regular  temperature  observations  are 
taken.  Wliere  this  is  not  the  case  the  parents  very  properly  assert  that  the 
child  was  quite  well  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  If,  thereafter, 
the  entire  affection  is  very  mild  and  also  the  fever  which  occurs  during  the 
eruption  is  of  brief  duration  and  slight,  even  the  most  experienced  may  come 
to  the  wrong  conclusion  that  he  is  not  dealing  with  measles  at  all  but  with 
rotheln. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  begin  with  unusual,  severe  disturbances 
in  general  health.  This  occurs  particularly  in  very  young  children,  those 
up  to  two  years  of  age,  then  a  rapid,  high,  continued  fever  appears,  occasion- 
ally being  ushered  in  by  convulsions,  intense  catarrh,  vomiting,  diarrhea  and 
coma.  This  severe  condition  lasts  for  several  days  of  the  measles  process  and 
is  often  enough  followed  by  severe  complications;  but  these  high  febrile 
prodromes  are  not  ne<'es8arily  of  bad  prognosis;  sometimes  after  the  appear- 
ance of  an  intense  eruption  defervescence  occurs  in  the  ordinary  period  of 
time. 

Sometimes  the  initial  disease  of  the  mucous  membranes  appears  with 
extraordinary  severity.  The  conjunctival  catarrh  assumes  the  character  of 
A  true  blenorrhea,  the  dry  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  so 
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mariLed  that  the  children  develop  a  load  sniflBng,  dyspneic  type  of  respiration 
(prognofitically  an  nnfayorable  sign),  or  the  maco-pamlent  excretion  is  so 
profnse  that  the  children  lose  their  rest  from  the  alternate  cpntamination 
and  cleansing  of  the  parts.  OccasionaUy  yery  severe  epistaxis  occurs,  being 
so  marked  that  tampons  are  necessary.  The  transference  of  the  disease  of 
the  mucous  membranes  to  the  Eustachian  tube  and  to  the  tympanic  cavity 
may  even  occur  in  the  prodromal  stage.  The  submucosa  of  the  larynx  may 
be  so  greatly  swollen  that  serious  symptoms  of  pseudo-croup  may  usher  in 
the  disease;  the  tracheo-bronchitis  may  give  rise  to  severe  difficulties,  particu- 
larly causing  disturbing  cough. 

Occasionally  foreign  symptoms  develop.  Prodromal  eruptions  appear,  with 
particular  frequency  resembling  those  of  miliaria.  Occasionally  the  skin, 
particularly  in  cases  of  children  with  valvular  disease,  takes  on  a  peculiar 
marbled  appearance  before  the  beginning  of  the  eruption.  Sometimes  urti- 
caria-like eruptions  appear.  In  children  who  suffer  from  slight  dry  eczema 
of  the  face,  the  affected  areas  show  a  peculiar  macular  measly  appearance  one 
or  two  days  before  the  true  eruption  begins. 

In  place  of  the  catarrh  of  the  upper  respiratory  mucous  membranes  or 
simultaneously  developed  with  this,  there  is  sometimes  a  simple  or  purulent 
inflammation  with  occasional  swelling  of  the  lymphatics  at  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  then  the  prodromal  fever  is  higher  than  ordinary. 

Finally  the  catarrhal  stage  of  measles  is  now  and  then  abnormally  pro- 
longed without  other  symptoms  appearing.  Thus  it  may  occur  that  five,  six, 
even  seven  days  pass  before  the  cutaneous  eruption  becomes  pronounced. 
Often  upon  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  it  seems  as  if  the  eruption  would  appear, 
for  around  the  eyes  or  nose  quite  sparse,  pale  non-characteristic  macules 
appear,  but  they  do  not  become  distinct;  the  eruption  tarries  until,  finally, 
two  or  three  days  later  a  distinct  and  marked  exanthem  arises,  which  then 
usually  very  rapidly  implicates  the  entire  body  so  that  the  whole  process, 
nevertheless,  is  not  particularly  prolonged.  Such  an  extended  prodromal 
stage  always  shows  fever,  this  is  usually  of  a  remittent  type,  occasionally, 
however,  it  may  be  of  a  high  continued  character.  So  long  as  the  investiga- 
tion of  such  cases  shows  no  objective  or  subjective  sif^s  (for  example  dys- 
pnea) pointing  to  an  internal  complication,  there  need  be  no  fear  on  account 
of  the  tardiness  of  the  cutaneous  eruption.  Often  this  condition  is  followed 
by  very  dense  confluent  or  even  a  hemorrhagic  form  of  the  exanthem. 

Deviations  from  the  regular  course,  having  a  serious  prognostic  import, 
are  quite  rare  during  the  period  of  invasion  or  prodromal  stage,  and  for  this 
reason  also  a  separate  examination  of  this  stage  of  the  disease  is  of  value. 
Such  complications  occur  in  both  of  the  following  periods,  that  of  the  erup- 
tion and  that  of  defervescence.  In  these,  however,  in  the  main  the  nature 
of  the  serious  changes  are  not  equal.  In  the  period  of  oniption  the  great 
catastrophes  occur,  the  breaking  down  of  the  resistance  of  the  entire  organ- 
ism; in  the  period  of  defervescence  the  attacks  of  individual  parts  which  at 
the  onset  show  but  slight  damage  of  separate  organs  or  parts  of  organs  which, 
however,  by  distribution  over  large  areas  or  invading  deeply  gain  an  ominous 
importance. 

Regarding  the  period  of  eruption,  deviations  in  the  form  of  an  especially 
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mild  course  are  to  be  noted.  In  a  general^  mild  affection  the  cutaneous  erup- 
tion may  be  slight  and  of  a  fleeting  character^  whereas^  simultaneously^  all 
other  phenomena  disappear  rapidly.  There  are  even  infections  with  measles 
of  a  benign  character  without  an  eruption;  this  is  shown  by  the  following 
clinical  history. 

Hessely  Max,  aged  three  years,  taken  ill,  during  the  night  from  January  27th  to 
28th,  with  fever,  lachrymation,  conjunctivitis,  headache.  Upon  the  evening  of  January 
30th,  temperature  104''  F.  January  31st,  101.3°  F.  in  the  morning,  104.5**  F.  in  the 
evening.  February  1st,  101.5**  F.  Nothing  could  be  determined;  there  was  marked 
swelling  and  redness  of  the  eyes  and  coryza,  evening  temperature  102.9°  F.  February  2d, 
temperature  101.7*'  F.,  early  in  the  morning,  continued  complaints  of  the  eyes,  and 
headache;  marked  coryza,  cough.  Evening  temperature  102.6°  F.  February  3d, 
101.5°  F.,  pulse  156.  Very  restless  during  the  night,  much  cough,  with  nausea;  evening 
temperature  103.6°  F.  February  4th,  100.8°  F.,  condition  the  same.  Posteriorly,  over 
both  lower  lobes  bronchial  rftles,  also  some  fine  rftles,  evening  temperature  101.1°  F. 
February  5th,  100.9°  F.,  in  the  evening  102.2°  F.  February  6th,  100.2°  F.,  thence  on 
afebrile  course.     Complete  recovery. 

Early  upon  February  13th,  therefore  about  thirteen  days  after  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  his  brother  George,  aged  one  year  and  a  half,  showed  a  typical  eruption  of 
measles.    Max,  who  had  not  previously  had  measles,  was  not  attacked. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  we  were  dealing  with  a  febris  morbillosa  sine  mor^ 
billis  (similar  to  conditions  in  other  acute  exanthemata,  such  as  scarlatina 
and  variola). 

The  serious  changes  during  the  period  of  eruption  are  more  important; 
among  these  are  first  to  be  mentioned  those,  fortunately  rare,  cases  with  a 
rapidly  fatal  course.  They  are  analogous  to  conditions  which  we  meet  in 
scarlatina  and  other  acute  infectious  diseases  and  are  probably  the  expression 
of  a  most  intense  intoxication  with  the  virus  of  measles,  or  of  a  lowered 
resistance  of  the  cells  of  the  body  to  the  poison.  Since  we  have  learned, 
especially  by  the  labors  of  Ehrlich,  Pfeiflfer  and  others,  to  appreciate  the 
methods  by  which  the  organism  protects  itself  in  the  combat  with  bacteria 
and  toxins,  this  explanation  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  phrase. 

In  these  cases,  as,  ordinarily,  the  disease  begins  with  muco-purulent  ca- 
tarrh ;  in  some  of  my  cases  high  fever  was  present  from  the  onset,  in  others 
the  temperature  rose  gradually.  However,  from  the  beginning  a  marked 
implication  of  the  sensorium  is  conspicuous.  The  children,  even  during  the 
period  of  invasion,  become  decidedly  apathetic,  sleepy,  and  lie  in  bed  with 
their  eyes  closed,  these  being  often  markedly  swollen;  they  have  neither 
appetite  nor  thirst.  Upon  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease  there  appear 
upon  the  back  or  other  parts  of  the  trunk,  some  sparse,  pale,  not  very  distinct 
macules,  which  do  not  become  more  developed  during  the  next  few  days. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  fever  rises,  apathy  alternates  with  nervous  unrest ;  trem- 
bling of  the  extremities,  a  staring  look  and  strabismus  appear;  lips  and 
tongue  become  dry  and  fuliginous,  and  now,  after  a  period  of  from  seven  to 
eight  days,  severe  convulsions  lasting  for  hours  terminate  life,  or  even  with- 
out this,  death  occurs  from  nervous  exhaustion.  In  the  lungs,  in  some  oases, 
the  onset  of  a  bronchitis  of  the  finer  tubes  may  be  noted,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  always  the  case.  Whereas  the  cutaneous  exanthem  remains  up  to  death 
in  the  undeveloped  condition  which  has  been  described,  in  other  cases  it 
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develops  with  great  intensity,  in  that  fever  and  nervous  symptoms  increase 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  absence  of  the  exanthem.  I  have  seen  this 
fulminant  course  leading  to  death  but  a  very  few  times,  and  especially  in  very 
young  children  under  one  year  of  age;  once  I  saw  it  in  a  seven  months  old 
nursling. 

The  autopsy  in  these  cases  does  not  show  the  cause  for  the  fatal  issue. 
In  those  cases  in  which  marked  convulsions  occurred  prior  to  death,  there 
are  found  cerebral  edema  and  cerebral  hyperemia;  in  the  bronchi  the  first 
stages  of  catarrhal  implication,  in  the  form  of  decided  reddening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  clogging  of  the  lumen  with  hyaline  mucus ;  the  heart 
is  already  in  a  condition  of  dilatation,  but  the  most  conspicuous  sign  is  the 
previously  mentioned  high-graded  swelling  of  the  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's 
patches  throughout  the  entire  intestinal  tract.  The  spleen  is  acutely  swollen 
and  pulpy,  with  enlarged  Malpighian  bodies.  Liver  somewhat  anemic,  partly 
showing  fatty  infiltration.  The  kidneys  in  a  condition  of  cloudy  swelling  of 
the  parenchyma.  In  the  main, 
therefore,  we  find  the  same  pic- 
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ture  which  we  meet  in  other 
severe  infections;  and  we  can- 
not doubt  that  in  these  eases  the 
intense  action  of  the  poison  of 
measles  causes  the  fatal  termi- 
nation. The  temperature  curve 
(Fig.  21)  gives  an  example  of 
such  a  malignant  course  of  mea- 
sles; it  is  that  of  a  nursling 
aged  seven  months,  in  which  the 
autopsy  showed  marked  cere- 
Yia.  21.  bral   edema   and   the  above-de- 

scribed conditions  {Fig.  21). 
A  second  form  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  stage  of  eruption  is  that  much 
more  frequent  variety  which  is  known  to  every  observer  and  which  is  not 
incorrectly  designated  by  the  laity  when  they  say ;  The  measles  have  "  struck 
in."  In  fact  we  arc  dealing  here  with  a  condition  of  the  eruption  which 
resembles  the  sudden  decay  of  a  blossom.  This  condition  also  occurs  most 
usually  in  joung  children  in  the  first  year  of  life.  The  stage  of  invasion 
either  runs  its  course  without  special  symptoms  giving  rise  to  fear,  or  the 
mere  change  may  be  suspected  in  so  far  as  the  little  patients  become  unusually 
short  of  breath  and  present  the  previously  mentioned  snilhng  respiration, 
with  swollen  nose,  or  show  great  unrest  with  high  fever.  Now  the  cxanthem 
appears,  develops  first  in  the  face,  neck  and  chest,  according  to  rule — but 
suddenly  the  further  development  of  the  eruption  and  the  intcn.se  dark  red- 
ness of  that  which  is  already  prominent,  rapidly  declines  and  lakes  on  a 
paler  blue  or  even  an  intensely  cyanotic  appearance.  Or  tlie  eruption  dis- 
tributes itself  over  the  body,  but  in  a  feeble  undeveloped  form,  showing  an 
indistinct  bluish  color  wilh  indistinct  demarcated  conlonrs,  irregularly  lim- 
ited to  individual  cutaneous  areas.  During  this  period  the  child  seems  to 
wither,  becomes  decrepit,   has  hollow  eyes,  cyanotic   lips  and  extremities; 
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only  the  respiratory  function  is  stimulated  and  increased.  Dilatation  of  the 
al«  of  the  nose,  increased  respiratory  frequency,  marked  action  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles,  besides  the  movement  of  the  lateral  thoracic  region,  retraction 
above  the  region  of  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm,  sometimes  general  stenotic 
inspiratory  retraction  in  the  jugular  and  supraclavicular  spaces  and  epigas- 
trium, which  almost  resemble  croup:  all  this  points  to  a  severe  implication 
of  the  bronchi  and  the  lungs.  Examination  shows  the  signs  of  a  gradually 
extending  capillary  bronchitis;  the  heart  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
often  with  the  addition  of  convulsions,  sometimes  also  of  profuse  diarrhea, 
whereas  the  entire  skin  becomes  flaccid  and  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day 
of  the  disease  the  fatal  issue  results.  The  autopsy  then  shows  the  cause  of 
the  respiratory  affection  to  be  a  disseminated  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  entire  bronchial  tree,  contrasting  markedly  with  the  pallor 
of  the  skin.  A  large  number  of  finest  bronchi  are  plugged  with  muco-pus  and 
the  onset  of  the  inflammatory  and  atelectatic  changes  in  the  lungs  can  always 
be  determined.  The  entire  process  in  fact  gives  a  complete  impression  that 
the  poison  of  measles,  which  under  normal  circumstances  produces  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  skin,  has  taken  a  false  passage  and  has  implanted  itself 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tree.  From  this  first  form  of  the 
fulminant  fatal  course,  a  second  one  is  differentiated  in  that  here  a  proper 
resort  to  treatment  may  favor  the  regular  localization  of  the  measles  poison, 
whereas  in  the  first  instance  all  therapy  is  unavailing. 

To  these  general  catastrophes  I  should  like  to  add  a  third  which  par- 
ticularly implicates  the  lungs,  but  which  in  the  main  is  but  little  recognized, 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  must  also  be  referred  to  the  severity  of  the  measles 
virus.  These  cases  are  rare  but  I  have  met  with  them  in  several  separated 
measles  epidemics.  They  may  be  designated  as  a  rapid  necrotic  pulmonary 
inflammation  due  to  measles.  The  following  clinical  history  will  exemplify 
the  course  of  this  form. 

Bode,  Emilie,  aged  one  year,  both  parents  healthy;  the  child  having  been  completely 
•well  up  to  then  was  attacked,  on  April  10,  1877,  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  measles, 
which  simultaneously  attacked  another  child  living  upon  the  same  floor  of  the  house  and 
which  in  the  latter  child  ran  a  regular  course.  With  conjunctivitis,  which  rapidly 
took  on  a  quite  intense  character,  coryza  and  cough  were  present,  but  no  distinct 
eruption  appeared.  Moreover,  with  the  fever  which  was  at  times  high  and  moderately 
remittent,  on  April  25th,  over  the  right,  and  on  April  27th  also  over  the  left  lower 
lung,  signs  of  a  quite  diffuse  infiltration  appeared  which,  with  continuing  fever,  caused 
a  marked  decline  of  strength,  with  frequent  collapse,  and  then  attacked  the  upper  lobe. 
The  child  became  more  and  more  apathetic,  complete  anorexia  occurring,  and  with 
closed  eyes  moaned  and  complained.  Frequent  spasmodic  grinding  of  the  teeth.  Quite 
severe  general  condition.  Thus  the  affection  lasted  several  weeks,  until  May  14th, 
twenty-six  days  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  an  eruption  of  measles  appeared,  which, 
however,  upon  the  following  day  became  pale  and  cyanotic.  With  increasing  asthenia 
and  cardiac  dyspnea  the  child  died  upon  the  same  day,  May  15th. 

The  necropsy  showed  the  following:  The  right  upper  lobe  of  the  lung  was  adherent 
to  nearly  the  entire  thoracic  wall  by  firm  pleuritic  adhesions.  As  was  shown  by  section, 
it  was  transformed  into  masses  of  cavities  containing  pus,  of  the  size  of  a  large  hazelnut, 
which  proved  to  be  dilated  bronchi  with  very  thin  walls.  The  pulmonary  tissue  lying 
between,  as  well  as  that  of  the  middle  lobe,  was  changed  into  a  mellow  whitish-gray  to 
yellow,  discolored  tissue  (but  not  caseous),  in  which  the  original  structure  could  still 
be  discerned,  but  which  showed  a  decided  reduction  from  the  original  volume.  The 
left  upper  lobe  was  but  little  altered.    Both  lower  lobes  showed  the  usual  condition  of 
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>  disBi^minatcd  lobular  pncuDionia  of  a  yellQwish'brown  color.  Id  these  lobes  also  a  high- 
^aded  purulent  bronchitis  could  be  noted.  The  bronchial  glunds  v-ite  markedly  awollen, 
medullated.  blulsh'red:  nowhere  caseation  nor  miliary  tubercka,  Spleen  deeidnlly 
Bwollea,   pulpy,   dark   bluieh-red.      Both   kidneys   conaiderahly   enlarged,    with   marketl 

.  yellowish  diacoloration  of  the  cortical  aubstatice ;  slight  intestinal  catarrh. 

I  We  see,  therefore,  a  child  previougly  healthy,  taken  il!  with  prodromal'i 
IflymptoiDB  of  meBBles,  and  instead  of  the  eruption,  a  pulmonary  affection  of 
|B  qnite  peculiar  character  appears,  which  in  four  weeks  leads  to  death ;  shortly 
Ibefore  this  a.  fleeting  measly  exanthcm  makes  its  appearance.  Two  proccsse»i 
I  In  the  severely  affected  lungs  here  act  together :  first,  the  acute  neeroflia  of  the 
l.tisBUG.  (In  cases  occurring  later  I  made  a  histological  examination  of  tho' 
Ipulmonary  tissue  and  found  a  non-nucleated  appearance  of  the  alveolar  exn- 
Idate  as  well  as  of  the  original  dense  cellular  infiltrated  pulmonary  tissue.) 
■  Secondly,  a.  quite  rapid  development  of  bronchiectasis  not  so  much  due  to  an 
lulccration  or  suppuration  as  to  a  thinning  and  loss  of  permeability  of  the 
Ibronchial  wall.  Taken  all  together,  it  is  a  quite  acute  and  severe  lesion  which 
liniplicates  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  tissues  to  a  pronounced  estent.  It 
Iwas  of  great  interest  to  me  quite  recently  (at  a  meeting  of  Ihe  Society  of 
I  Naturalists  in  Hamburg)  to  see  some  specimens  of  pulmonary  plague,  in  which 
Ithcre  was  the  same  combination  of  acute  bronchiectasis  and  necrotic  decom- 
I  position  of -the  inflamed  pulmonary  tissue. 

I  In  the  epidemic  of  the  year  187?  I  saw  two  cases  quite  analogous  to  th*' 
lono  described,  but  with  a  still  more  rapid  course,  they  were,  however, 
80  pure  as  the  ones  described  above,  as,  licsides,  caseouB  bronchial  glands  were 
found.  In  spite  of  this  the  acute  pulmonary  necrosis  was  not  due  to  tuber- 
culosis. Later  I  met  with  similar  cases  from  time  to  lime.  1  should  like 
to  bring  these  into  analogy  with  the  acute  inflammatory  tissue  necrosis  of  the 
palate  in  scarlatina,  that  refers  this  development  directly  to  the  poison  of 
measles,  for  the  ominous  change,  as  already  mentioned,  occurs  particularly  in 
the  beginning  and  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  at  which  time  mixed  infections 
are  not  so  frequent.  Naturally,  by  this  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  ths. 
latter  also,  under  some  circumstances,  may  lead  to  the  severest  injury  of  tissue, 
I  observed  a  case  of  necrotic  pneumonia,  besides  malignant  endocarditis  with, 
cutaneous  hemorrhages  and  renal  infarcts,  in  a  nursling  aged  ten  monthsr 
The  entire  process,  however,  in  this  case  only  developed  fourteen  days  after 
the  eruptive  period. 

This  pneumonic  form  of  measles  certainly  deserves  further  study;  it  iw 
sufficient  here  to  cull  attention  to  the  course,  which  up  till  now  has  been 
little  observed.     The  prognosis  is  always  ominous  to  the  highest  degree. 

Before  leaving  the  description  of  the  eruptive  period  of  the  disease,  another 
variation  of  the  exanthem  must  be  briefly  considered.  The  form  which  is  of 
little  prognostic  importance,  as  well  as  the  important  rudimentary  forms,  the 
smooth  and  elevated  forms,  and  the  hemorrhagic  consistence  of  the  eruption,, 
these  have  already  been  described. 

The  formation  of  nodules  in  the  individual  macule  occasionally  reache* 
8uch  an  extent  that  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  entirely  altered.  It^l 
each  macule  that  is  at  all  round,  a  nodule  occurs,  but  of  such  a  size  that  tbe-l 
lace,  for  example,  becomes  covered  with  dense,  cloudy,  markedly  red  promi- 
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nences.  The  appearance  of  the  patient  will  then  show  great  similarity  to 
variola.  In  the  case  of  a  young  child^  upon  its  buttocks  which  have  become 
irritated  by  feces  and  urine,  the  nodules  in  the  measles  macules  spread  out, 
form  lentil-sized  flat  infiltrations,  with  umbilicated  surfaces,  and,  after  the 
epidermis  has  become  desquamated^  are  of  a  shining  flat  consistency,  which 
may  cause  confusion  with  syphilitic  eruptions. 

Sometimes  the  exanthem,  by  a  special  variety  of  confluence,  shows  large 
macules,  the  individual  spots  reaching  the  size  of  a  ten-cent  piece,  even  the 
size  of  a  quarter.  Sbmetimes  irritation  of  the  entire  macule  occurs,  which 
then  stands  out  above  the  other  skin  like  a  high  plateau,  the  whole  condition 
very  markedly  simulating  urticaria. 

Occasionally  in  these  large  individual  nodules  of  measles  I  have  noted 
pustule  formation,  which  may  cause  still  further  errors  in  diagnosis.  The 
miliaria  form  of  the  measles  exanthem  has  already  been  mentioned. 

In  some  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  macules  permanently  remain  as 
small  spots,  without  confluence,  the  color  then  remains  light  red  and  the 
entire  appearance  of  the  eruption  may  bear  great  similarity  to  a  feebly  devel- 
oped scarlatina. 

The  relation  of  measles  to  pemphigoid  cutaneous  eruptions  is  very  re- 
markable, and  has  been  lately  emphasized  by  some  authors.  I  am  able  to 
confirm  these  reports.  Not  only  that  not  infrequently  an  eruption  of  vesicles 
resembling  pemphigus  appears  in  connection  with  the  eruption  of  measles, 
but  that  the  eruption  of  measles  itself  may  appear  in  the  form  of  a  pemphi- 
'  goid  exanthem  and  run  its  course. 

This  is  proven  by  the  following  case: 

On  October  23,  1881,  George  Schilling,  aged  three  years,  was  attacked  by  the 
prodromes  of  measles,  the  normal  exanthem  following,  and  upon  October  26th  his  brother 
Herman,  aged  seven  years,  was  attacked  in  the  same  manner. 

Simultaneously  upon  October  26th,  their  sister  Louisa,  aged  nine  months,  was 
attacked  with  unrest,  fever,  coryza,  hoarseness.  Temperature  upon  October  27th,  100.6° 
F.,  in  the  evening  101.5**  F.  October  28th,  102.4''  F.  Upon  the  face,  upon  the  neck 
and  upon  the  upper  trunk  a  large  number  of  warty  sore  spots,  partly  flaccid  vesicles, 
fllled  with  a  thin  fluid,  being  the  size  of  a  pea  and  larger  and  resembling  pemphigus. 
October  29th,  temperature  104.9°  F. ;  the  vesicles  have  not  increased,  evening  tempera- 
ture 103.2°  F.  No  measles  eruption,  only  upon  the  buttocks  some  elevated  redness. 
Evening  temperature  106.1°  F.  October  30th,  morning  temperature  103.2°  F.,  evening 
temperature  102.4°  F.  October  3l8t,  temperature  101.8°  F.,  evening  temperature  99.5° 
F.  November  1st,  100.4°  F.  The  vesicles  have  increased  and  enlarged,  upon  the  back 
some  the  size  of  a  walnut  are  noted.  Upon  the  buttocks  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
legs  a  raised  erythema.  Evening  temperature  100.6°  F.  November  2d,  100.0°  F.,  upon 
the  trunk  a  few  new  vesicles.  Now  also  upon  the  lower  thighs  a  few  vesicles,  evening 
temperature  99.9°  F.  November  3d,  temperature  99.1°  F.,  a  few  new  vesicles  upon  the 
trunk.  The  old  had  for  the  most  part  ruptured  and  given  rise  to  erosions.  Novem- 
ber 4th,  no  fever,  formation  of  vesicles  had  ceased,  hoarseness  still  existed. 

Of  interest,  further,  is  the  occurrence  of  a  relapsing  eruption  in  measles. 
I  saw  this  in  a  girl  aged  four  years,  who  in  the  course  of  a  month  had  two 
eruptions,  and  a  month  and  a  half  later,  for  the  third  time,  showed  an  exqui- 
site eruption  of  measles. 

Upon  April  16th  she  was  attacked  by  cough,  upon  April  27th  conjunctivitis  with 
slight  fever  occurred,  and  then  upon  May  1st,  with  but  a  single  rise  in  temperature, 
to  102.7*'  F.,  an  eruption  appeared  which  distributed  itself  over  the  entire  body. 
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Upon  May  30th,  after  all  traces  of  the  eruption  had  disappeared,  a  aeoond  eT>nth<pi 
occurred  which  was  taken  to  be  rubella. 

Upon  July  15th,  the  child  was  taken  ill  for  a  third  time,  with  headache  and  coryza, 
and,  again,  upon  July  19th,  a  quite  characteristic  measly  eruption  occurred  which  lasted 
ten  days. 

What  appears  remarkable  was  that  each  of  the  attacks  was  conspicuotislj 
mild  regarding  fever  and  accompanying  phenomena.  Other  authors  have  also 
described  these  relapsing  forms. 

The  desqiuimation  of  the  skin  after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption  is 
very  slight  and  is  often  entirely  concealed  by  the  return  of  sweating  during 
the  stage  of  convalescence.  Fine  flaky  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  may 
be  noted  upon  the  face  and  neck,  upon  the  buttocks,  and  not  infrequently 
upon  the  lower  portions  of  the  legs.    ' 

Occasionally  very  marked  peeling  occurs,  particularly  in  the  face,  which 
will  then  last  for  days,  and  may  even  assume  a  large  lamellar  character  upon 
the  temples  and  forehead. 

We  now  reach  the  deviations  in  the  course  and  in  the  period  of  convales- 
cence. This  is  the  true  domain  of  the  manifold  local  disturbances  which  the 
entire  pathologic  process  suffers  and  which,  often  beginning  insignificantly, 
in  their  further  development  reach  a  life- threatening  severity,  at  other  times, 
naturally,  also,  beginning  abruptly  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Even  where  we  do  not  discover  the  point  at  once  at  which  the  regular 
process  of  the  reparative  changes  has  been  interrupted,  there  is  always  a 
symptom  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  signal  of  alarm  and  which  under  all 
circumstances  should  cause  a  careful  investigation :  This  is  an  insufficient 
defervesctence  or  the  renewed  rise  of  temperature  in  the  period  of  convales- 
cence. It  cannot  be  denied  that  occasionally  a  certain  hesitating  drop  of  the 
fever  by  lysis,  or  also  a  mild  post-febrile  course  may  occur  without  it  being 
possible  to  determine  a  complication,  but  this  is  certainly  not  frequent  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  previously  mentioned  variation  of  the  body  temperature  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  irregularity  in  the  course  of  the  disease  which 
mav  cause  anxietv  for  davs  and  weeks. 

To  present  a  well-ordered  summing  u])  regarding  the  manifold  changes 
that  may  occur,  it  is  necessary  to  present  them  in  a  topographico-anatomical 
review  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  often  in  the  individual  case 
quite  a  numlKT  of  these  secondary  conditions  may  combine. 

hi  the  eyes,  the  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  is  often  prolonged.  Particu- 
larly in  somewhat  "  scrofulous  "  children  the  mucous  membrane  inflamma- 
tion  which  leads  to  the  gradual  agglutination  of  tlu^  lids  may  last  for  weeks 
and  even  for  months;  a  stubborn  blepharitis  ciliaris  is  added,  which,  again, 
is  followed  by  eczema  in  the  surrounding  tissues  of  the  eye.  Gradually  there 
develop,  in  case  treatment  is  not  effcK'tual,  corneal  ])hlyctenula  and  superficial 
ulceration,  with  photophobia,  blepharospasm,  in  fact,  the  entire  symptom- 
complex  of  *'  scrofulous  "  ophthalmia. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  catarrh  runs  its  course  as  a  severe  purulent  con- 
junctivitis and  marked  painful  edematous  swelling  of  the  lids,  a  true  blenor- 
rhea  of  the  nuicous  membrane  of  the  eves.  1  once  saw  the  sad  case  of  a  bov 
who  in  the  short  period  of  a  two-weeks  attack  of  mcmsles  lost  the  sight  of  both 
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eyes  by  a  purulent  pan-ophthalmia.  The  desperate  father  wanted  to  sue  the 
physician  who  treated  the  child,  before  it  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  in 
Leipzig,  for  he  believed — but  quite  unjustly — that  neglect  was  the  cause  of 
the  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

More  manifold  and  numerous  are  the  affections  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membranes.  An  infrequent  but  unpleasant,  and,  according  to  my  experience, 
unfavorable,  prognostic  course,  is  shown  by  the  ordinary  coryza  of  measles, 
when  dry  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  may  be  referred  to  a  more 
marked  inflammation  of  the  submucosa  takes  place.  The  children  snuffle — 
it  always  occurs  in  earliest  childhood — and  when  drinking  or  even  otherwise 
when  closing  the  mouth  this  becomes  loud  and  prominent,  the  alae  of  the  nose 
retract  a  little  with  every  deep  inspiration.  Examination  shows  that  there 
is  no  secretion  in  the  nose,  the  opening  is  covered  with  dry  brown  crusts  and 
partly  closed. 

At  other  times  there  is  a  profuse  purulent  secretion  from  the  nose,  which 
often  predominantly  affects  the  nasal  cavity,  then  this  and  its  surroundings 
become  excoriated,  deep  ulceration  occurs,  the  adjacent  skin  often  swells 
to  a  great  extent  and  shows  a  hard  and  glistening  upper  surface.  A  smeary 
or  lardaceous  exudate  is  deposited  upon  the  ulcers,  ecthyma-like  eruptions 
appear  in  the  vicinity,  which  again  ulcerate  or  are  covered  with  thick  crusts; 
a  process  which  is  accompanied  by  continued  fever,  markedly  exhausting  the 
affected  individual,  and  while  not  in  itself  leading  to  a  fatal  outcome,  never- 
theless causes  prolonged  invalidism.  This  condition  may  be  designated  as 
diphtheroid  of  the  nasal  mucous  membranes  and  its  surroundings.  Fre- 
quently also  the  surroundings  of  the  mouth  take  part  in  this  ulcerative  pro- 
cess and  often  complications,  profuse  diarrhea  or  pulmonary  involvements, 
are  added  and  may  then  lead  to  a  lethal  outcome. 

The  distribution  of  the  infectious  mucous  membrane  affection  from  the 
nasal  cavities  to  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  and,  above  all,  to  the  Eus- 
tachian tube,  is  still  more  important.  If  the  inflammatory  process  has  once 
reached  these  tissues  it  rapidly  distributes  itself  to  the  tympanic  cavity  and 
we  then  have  the  so  very  frequent  complication  of  measles  with  otitis  media 
to  consider. 

This  shows  itself  almost  always,  by  a  new  rise  of  the  fever,  often  to  a 
marked  height,  104°  F.,  and  over,  even  above  105.8°  F.,  the  character,  however, 
being  remittent,  so  that  usually  in  the  morning  remission  occurs,  the  tem- 
[KTature  falling  to  102.2°  F.  or  lower,  even  reaching  the  normal.  The  general 
condition  again  becomes  worse,  loss  of  appetite  reappears  and  to  this  a  cer- 
tain unrest  is  added  which  is  especially  increased  at  night.  Older  children 
now  usually  complain  of  stitches  or  other  pains  in  the  ears,  but  by  no  means 
always,  frequently  there  is  a  complaint  of  headache  accompanied  by  hebe- 
tude and  d(»lirium  at  night.  Small  children  usually  moan  continuously,  but 
this  is  not  always  pronounced.  Not  rarely  is  the  peculiar  oblique  position  of 
the  head  seen  in  a  unilateral  otitis  media,  especially  where,  in  connection 
with  this,  a  painful  lymph  gland  swelling  develops  under  the  stemocleido 
mastoid  of  the  same  side.  The  ear  speculum  rapidly  shows  the  cause  of 
these  svmptoms.  The  tympanic  membrane  has  lost  its  normal  lustre,  the 
light  reflex  has  disappeared  and,  mostly,  in  the  surroundings  of  the  handle 
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of  the  malleolus,  red  or  grayish-red  swellings  are  noted.  Not  rarely  may  a 
yellowish  or  yellowish-brown  exudate  be  seen  shining  through  the  tympanic 
membrane.  The  pus  which  usually  collects  rapidly  in  the  narrow  space  of 
the  drum  after  a  few  days  usually  ruptures  externally  through  the  tympanic 
membrane.  The  point  of  perforation  is  most  frequently  situated  in  the 
posterior  lower  quadrant. 

Where  this  spontaneous  rupture  does  not  occur,  the  catarrh  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity  with  a  moderately  severe,  more  mucoid,  inflammation  may  leave 
spontaneously,  the  fever  disappearing  by  lysis.  If,  however,  the  fever  reaches 
to  its  former  height^  then  the  artificial  opening  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
must  not  be  neglected,  for,  otherwise,  further  dangers  threaten.  The  in- 
fectious inflammation  attacks  the  antrum,  insidiously  implicates  the  cells 
of  the  mastoid  process,  and  from  here  easily  reaches  the  transverse  sinus 
or  the  dura  mater  or  pia  mater.  I  have  several  times  seen  a  septic  sinus 
thrombosis  or  subsequent  pyemia  due  to  an  otitis  media,  which,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the  exanthem,  terminated  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

Or  the  affection  becomes  a  chronic  otorrhea  with  carious  degeneration  of 
the  bone,  which,  by  causing  suppuration  in  the  brain  much  later,  may  result 
in  death.  This  serious,  change  in  the  otitis  of  measles  may  be  prevented  by 
timely  interference.  Painfulness,  slight  swelling,  or  redness  of  the  mastoid 
process  should  always  receive  attention,  and,  even  when  these  signs  are  absent, 
sometimes  alone  upon  the  basis  of  a  fever  that  cannot  be  otherwise  explained, 
a  marked  protrusion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
or  a  very  profuse  suppuration,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  to  have  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  opened. 

The  oral  cavity  may  also  be  implicated  in  measles.  Not  very  frequently 
there  develops,  especially,  beside  other  complications,  stomatitis  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  palate,  gums  or  checks.  Mistakes  may  be  caused  if  the 
mycosis  appears  in  those  areas  in  the  period  of  convalescence  of  measles,  in 
which  in  the  prodromal  stage  the  characteristic  spots  have  been  noted.  This 
eruption  is  of  little  importance  and  is  readily  removed. 

Aphthous  stomatitis  occasionally  gives  rise  to  great  difficulties.  These 
painful  eruptions  may  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  they  occur  particularly  upon  the  gums  of  the  incisor  teeth  and  upon 
the  adjacent  inner  surface  of  the  lips,  as  well  as  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tongue,  and  often  result  in  a  very  marked  edematous  swelling  of  the  lips  with 
formation  of  hemorrhagic  fissures,  also  similar  ulcers  in  their  surroundings, 
as  has  been  described  under  nasal  diphtheroid. 

At  other  times  more  circumscribed  but  ulcerative  inflammations  occur  in 
individual  areas  of  the  mouth  and  from  them  hemorrhagic  infiltrations  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  mucosa  are  distributed  along  the  gums.  The 
severest  form  of  this  secondary  mouth  affection  leads  to  noma  which  has  a 
particularly  close  relation  to  measles.  The  description  of  this  condition  will 
foUow  later  on. 

Finally,  the  larynx  must  be  considered.  That  this  organ  in  the  first  days 
of  the  disease  may  also  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  pseudo-croup  has  been  men- 
tioned; much  more  frequently,  however,  in  the  stage  of  convalescence  there 
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is  a  disturbing  increase  of  the  laryngeal  catarrh.  This  usually  occurs  in 
young  children  from  one  to  two  years  of  age. 

Under  continued  and,  occasionally,  very  high  fever  (over  104®  F.)  the 
hoarseness  which  was  already  present  during  the  stage  of  eruption  changes 
into  complete  aphonia  so  that  even  crying  occurs  quite  without  tone.  Beside 
aphthous  oral  affections,  also  ulcerative  nasal  and  lip  affections  of  the  variety 
described  above  may  increase  the  difficulty.  The  children  always  become 
restless,  do  not  sleep,  throw  themselves  about,  and  it  usually  requires  a  few 
days  until  the  stenosis  of  the  larynx  reaches  a  certain  grade.  Respiratory 
retractions  which  are  not  very  decided  but  are  still  worthy  of  note  occur  in 
the  jugular  space  and  in  the  epigastrium,  especially  if  the  child  is  irritated 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this  breathes  rapidly.  Then  the  inspirations  and 
expirations  are  accompanied  by  those  sounds  which  denote  a  beginning  narrow- 
ing of  the  opening  of  the  glottis.  Inspection  of  the  oral  cavity  shows  red- 
dening and  soon  also  marked  or  slight  swelling  of  the  palatine  and  pharyn- 
geal parts,  but — in  case  aphthae  are  not  present — ^no  deposits  or  membrane 
formations  can  be  noted.  Now  anxious  hours  and  days  begin,  prior  to  each 
visit  the  physician  believes  that  the  time  for  intubation  or  tracheotomy  will 
have  arrived,  and  yet  no  increase  of  the  phenomena  of  stenosis  can  be  deter- 
mined. External  palpation  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  trachea  teaches  that 
these  parts  are  very  sensitive  to  touch — therefore,  by  the  superficial  plugging 
of  the  cartilage,  perichondrium  and  connective  tissue  they  are  in  a  condition 
of  inflammatory  infiltration.  This  clinical  picture  just  described  in  fact  de- 
pends upon  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  the 
surrounding  parts  (particularly  the  submucosa),  which  is  not  infrequently 
confirmed  by  the  autopsy.  The  changes  which  are  found  in  the  cadaver  in 
cases  of  this  kind  are,  a  rigid,  thickened  epiglottis,  prominent  false  vocal 
cords  and  arytenoid  cartilage  coverings,  all  showing  a  deep  dark  redness 
and  being  permeated  by  hemorrhages  and  showing  a  velvet-like  swelling  of 
the  markedly  reddened  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  from  above  down- 
ward to  the  bifurcation.  It  is,  therefore,  the  severe  inflammatory  swelling 
of  the  supra-  and  subglottic  covering  of  the  membrane  which  causes  this 
form  of  the  disease  that,  clinically,  may  well  be  designated  as  laryngeal 
croup.  It  is  also  well  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  this  kind  to  adhere  to 
this  conception  for  they  are  effectually  influenced  by  a  proper  antiphlogistic 
therapy  (blood  letting). 

Croup  occurring  in  measles,  with  membrane  formation  upon  the  vocal 
cords  and  upon  the  rest  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  according  to 
my  observation,  owes  its  origin  to  a  diphtheritic  infection,  and  for  this  reason 
will  be  considered  later  on. 

In  older  children  the  lar3mgeal  affection  does  not  readily  assume  such  a 
threatening  character  as  in  the  very  young,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  phleg- 
monous inflammation  does  not  readily  lead  to  stenotic  phenomena  on  account 
of  the  greater  space  of  the  glottis,  and,  secondly,  the  danger  of  the  addition 
of  distributed  inflammatory  foci  in  the  lungs  is  a  slighter  one.  Here,  occa- 
sionally, the  very  marked  tenacity  of  the  hoarseness,  which  may  lead  to  com- 
plete aphonia,  and  of  the  laryngeal  cough,  which  may  last  for  weeks  and  even 
for  months,  gives  rise  to  fear.    But,  finally — at  least  in  the  cases  that  I  have 
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seen— complete  restitution  occhte.    Aiiatonucallj  the  conditian  is  due  to  a 

fiimple  cfaroDic  catarrh  without  ulcer  formatioiL 

It  in  now  geiieraJJ y  assumed,  and  I  favor  this  view,  that  all  of  the  enuioer- 
ated  complications  and  dibiri  but  ions  of  the  catarrh,  which  were  oiiginaUj 
due  Uj  the  Ujx'in  of  measles,  are  no  longer  results  of  thi£  bat  are  due  to  the 
addition  of  new  deleterious  effects,  and  especially  to  the  action  of  secondair 
bacterial  infections.  It  does  not  aj>j»ear  that  we  are  dealing  so  much  with 
peculiar  forms  as  with  those  generators  of  suppuration  and  infLammation 
which  are  found  everywhere  and  particularly  in  the  nasal  and  oral  cavities 
of  both  the  healthy  and  the  sick:  staphylococ^'i,  streptocood,  pneiimococii. 
coli  varieties  and  the  like.  The  possibility  of  their  sucoesgfnl  onslaught  if 
prepared  by  the  attack  of  rijeatles  and  j^erhaps  particularly  increased  bv  exter- 
nal physical  delet/zrious  influences  (refrigeration). 

The  h^inje  is  true  also  of  the  numerous  and  especially  important  affections 
on  the  part  of  the  bronchi  and  lunga,  which  appear  unexpectedly  in  the  period 
of  c^jnvalescenc^^  OfU^n,  however,  these  disturbances  have  already  begun 
during  the  acme  of  the  eruption  and  increase  later:  nevertheless,  it  frequently 
happens  liiat  nothing  jxiints  to  the  complication  which  develops  later  on. 

The  most  dangerous  form  under  which  the  pulmonary  complication  ap- 
pears is  the  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  smallest  bronchi,  which  rapidly 
distribut4*s  itself  over  the  entire  bronchial  tree,  acute  capillary  bronchiiis 
(bronchiolitis,  suffrxrative  catarrh).  It  attacks  particularly  weak  children  in 
the  first  and  second  years  of  life,  but  it  by  no  means  spares  older  children. 
Thus  1  once  saw  a  hoy  agerl  seven  years,  for  over  a  week  after  measles  had 
disapjxiared  show  a  dyspnea  with  80  rc*spirations  per  minute,  being  in  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  condition. 

Tlie  prodromes  are  usually  without  alarming  phenomena,  often  being 
accompanied  with  but  slight  symj)ionjs;  tlie  eruption  has  usually  become 
pale  but  lias  app^'arcd  over  tlie  entin*  body  and  then  shows  a  confluent  char- 
acter over  the  trunk — then  the  general  condition  of  the  child  changes.  He 
becomc»s  conspicuously  pale,  wliilc  tlie  reniain.s  of  the  exanthem  take  on  a 
livid  color,  the  cliild  being  restless  an<l  very  dyspneic;  the  pale  semitransparent 
ala;  of  the  nose  move  n'gularly.  the  diaphragm  heaves,  drawing  the  lower 
portions  of  the  thorax  inward,  and  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration  enter 
into  action.  The  fever  does  not  run  very  high,  hovering  about  102.2°  F.,  the 
pulse,  however,  shows  an  unproportional  high  fre(juency,  rising  to  160,  180, 
even  200  per  minute.  An  examination  of  tlie  lungs  at  the  onset  shows  but 
little  r<*garding  the  severity  of  these  serious  symptoms  of  disease,  but  from 
day  to  <lay  numerous  iUw.  rales  are  lieanl,  first  in  the  lower  posterior  parts 
of  the  lungs,  soon  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  then  also  being  heard  in 
the  lateral  asp<>et  of  the  thorax.  Tracheal  nih^  are  lioard  at  a  distance,  the 
cough  which  Iwcomes  feebler  and  f(H.'bler  is  no  longer  sutlicient  to  bring  up 
the  cont<'nts  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  unrest  and  anxiety  give  way  to 
Bomiunconsciousness,  and  the  fwitient  lies  with  half-closed  eyes,  the  bulbse 
being  turned  upward;  occasionally  general  convulsions  occur,  the  pulse  be- 
comes snuiller  and  smaller,  and  graduallv  lif<'  ceases  after  but  a  few  davs  of 
this  condition.  At  the  nuto|)sy  no  changes,  or  but  slight  ones,  are  found  in 
the  lungs,  but  the  snuiller  and  iinest  bronchi  are  fllled   by  a  tough  muco- 
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purulent  secretion  from  the  inflamed  mucous  membranes.  Two-thirds  to 
three-quarters  of  the  bronchial  tree  may  show  this  condition;  the  anterior 
upper  parts  are  most  resistant  and  remain  permeable  to  air. 

The  course  is  less  rapid  if  the  inflammatory  mucous  membrane  affection 
does  not  disseminate  itself  rapidly  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  bronchi 
but  limits  itself  to  one  or  the  other  pulmonary  lobes.  Then,  primarily,  a 
circumscribed  capillary  bronchitis  arises,  which,  with  a  somewhat  prolonged 
duration,  is  always  connected  with  the  sequelae  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  in  one 
area,  atelectasis  in  a  second,  and  alveolar  dilatation,  at  a  third  point.  At 
the  necropsy  a  high  grade  hyperemia  of  the  vessels  in  the  pulmonary  area 
may  be  determined,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  during  life  a  large 
part  of  the  amount  of  blood  has  accumulated  here  and  has  become  un- 
suitable for  the  function  of  internal  respiration,  besides  having  caused 
increased  labor  in  the  mechanism  of  the  circulation.  Finally,  the  rapidly 
appearing  cellular  infiltration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  in  the  surroundings 
of  the  diseased  bronchi  reaches  such  an  extent  that  the  inflammatory  irrita- 
tion has  not  only  affected  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  but  has  per- 
meated into  the  depths  of  the  same. 

The  clinical  picture  is  somewhat  less  fulminant  than  in  the  former 
instance;  it  is  true,  fever,  increased  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  dyspnea  show 
the  nature  and  the  seat  of  the  affection  which  has  followed  measles,  but  the 
fever,  although  it  may  show  exacerbations,  is  markedly  remittent  and  even 
intermittent,  and  the  other  symptoms  are  of  a  more  moderate  grade.  Phys- 
ical examination  usually  reveals  the  principal  pulmonary  portion  affected; 
profuse  loud,  coarse,  and  fine  rales  are  noted  usually  in  the  dependent  portions 
of  the  lower  lobes,  to  which  there  is  rapidly  added  a  diminution  of  the  reso- 
nance on  percussion,  with  the  appearance  of  broncho-vesicular  breathing  or 
even  pure  bronchial  breathing,  which  completes  the  diagnosis  of  the  impli- 
cation of  a  more  or  less  large  pulmonary  division.  The  general  condition 
is  commonly  greatly  disturbed,  lassitude,  irritability,  anorexia  and  insomnia 
being  accompaniments  of  the  local  condition.  A  distressing  cough  helps  to 
diminish  the  powers  of  the  little  patient,  and  the  condition  is  made  worse  by 
inflammations  of  the  mouth,  severe  laryngitis  or  by  intense  intestinal  catarrh. 
However,  this  form  of  morbilli  pneumonia  after  a  series  of  several  days  often 
enough  terminates  in  recovery. 

The  favorable  outcome  is  less  frequent  in  those  cases  in  which  the  severity 
of  the  infection  rapidly  shows  a  distribution  of  the  inflammation  over  an 
entire  lobe  of  the  lung  or  frequently  over  two  or  more  lobes.  This  may 
usually  be  recognized  in  a  very  brief  time  as  the  physical  signs  develop  very 
rapidly  in  this  condition.  In  such  instances,  similar  to  lobar  fibrinous  pneu- 
monia, there  is  marked  dulness  upon  one  or  both  sides  which  may  also  take 
in  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  thorax,  sometimes  also  showing  lobar  catarrhal 
infiltrations  of  an  upper  lobe;  with  this  there  is  high  bronchial  respiration 
in  the  area  of  dulness,  besides  which,  however,  many  rales  may  be  heard  at 
various  areas.  The  fever  has  a  more  continued  character  and  is  high,  but 
it  may  also  assume  another  form.  The  pulse  is  very  frequent,  the  respiration 
sighing  and  it  appears  to  be  painful,  also  upon  palpation  and  in  percussion 
of  the  affected  parts  the  patients  complain  of  pain.    Exhaustion  occurs  more 
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Rapidly  than  in  the  previously  deserihed  variety;  the  tongue  becomes  dtj. 
lips  show  sordes;  frequently  galloping  respiration  accompanied  by 
"in  older  children  there  is  prolonged  delirium,  in  younger  children  i-im 
occur.     Anorexia  is  complete,  but  severe  thirst  compels  the  chi!flr«i 
sumo  the  fluid  nourishment  which  is  given  them.     The  urine  is  so 
concentrated.     In  spite  of  the  severity  of  these  phenomena,  even  ; 
form  of  post-measlee  pneumonia  is  endured  longer  than  the  firei 
capillary  bronchitis;  strong  children  may  even  finally  recover  from 
dition.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  after  defervescence  the  absorptf 
exudate  in  a  pulmonary  lobe  which  has  been   infiltrated    in   this 
may  require  weeks  and  even  months  before  complete  recovery  finalt; 
place. 

But,  unfortunately,  as  may  be  only  too  frequently  dcraonetraied  bj  mr\ 
topsy,  it  is  seen  that  in  fact  the  condition  is  due  to  a  lobar  pneamonit,  4 
two  or  even  three  lobes,  in  which,  however,  the  original  nature  is  lihonti 
the  lobular  appearance  of  the  section,  besides  the  character  of  thi 
is  not  infrequently  of  a  mised  nature;  fibrinous,  hemorrhagico-fibrinaQi  at 
catarrhal  exudations  are  found  side  by  side  and  intermingled.  The  pltra 
in  these  cases  is  always -found  implicated;  thin,  fibrino-purulent  depoHtcorf 
inflammatory  cloudiness  are  found  in  wide  areas;  beneath  the  depofeit  Hf 
pleural  tissue  is  permeated  by  numerous  round  hemorrhages  from  the  bk  rf 
a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  lentil. 

Exceptionally  large,  purulent,  or  sero- fibrinous,  or  even  hemorrhagic  tn- 
dates  develop. 

The  digcslive  organs  do  not  remain  free  from  secondary  infection,  altbos^ 
this  is  much  rarer.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  all  int<.'OT<e  infK- 
tions  in  measles  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  small  and  large  intcetincK  tai 
especially  their  lymphatic  apparatus,  is  always  implicated.  Besides  the  pwn- 
ously  described  inflammations  of  the  mouth,  the  lar}'nx,  the  bronchi  and  tfce 
lungs,  there  are  invariably  found  in  the  cadaver  more  or  less  well-deTcloped 
signs  of  an  implication  of  the  intestinal  tract. 

Occasionally  the  digestive  tract  ia  attacked  alone,  whereas  the  respirmlMT 
organs  are  spared.  In  some  cases,  not  alone  in  nurslings  but  in  older  childm. 
the  entire  affection  begins,  beside  with  the  usual  catarrhal  phenomena,  or 
instead  of  theee,  with  severe  vomiting  and  watery  discharges  which  orcnr 
frequently,  five  or  six  times  daily.  In  the  further  course  of  the  affirtioa 
vomiting  ceases  but  the  diarrhea  continues  during  the  entire  course  of  th» 
disease  and  only  desists  with  the  disappearance  of  the  exanthem.  This  diar- 
rhea does  not  appear  to  have  a  particularly  unfavorable  influence  upon  the 
course  of  the  affection.  In  the  ease  of  a  child  aged  two  years  a  aerere  prro- 
monia  was  added,  and  while  from  the  paralyzed  anus  the  thin  yellowish- white 
contents  of  the  intestinal  tract  flowed  continuously,  the  child  succumbed  to  Ok 
pulmonarj"  inflammation. 

More  frot|uently  diarrhea  occurs  during  the  time  of  critical  dcferiTAVXKv. 
which  may  almost  be  looked  upon  as  a  critical  discharge.  Without  markedh 
influencing  the  general  condition  during  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
exanthem,  there  are  muco-hemorrhagic  or  muco-purulent  stools,  being  small 
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in  amount  but  occurring  in  rapid  succession.  The  condition^  however,  is  of 
brief  duration^  a  day  to  a  day  and  a  half,  and  then  it  disappears,  often  without 
treatment.  At  other  times,  during  the  period  of  convalescence,  a  few  days 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  with  the  addition*  of  fever,  severe 
abdominal  pains,  and  general  illness,  a  marked  diarrhea  sets  in,  with  thin, 
foaming,  profuse,  at  other  times  sparse,  frequent  mucus  discharges.  With 
suitable  diet  and  treatment  this  condition  is  controlled,  but  usually  somewhat 
prolongs  convalescence. 

But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Instances  occur  in  which  the  intestinal 
affection  shows  great  severity,  there  is  marked  tympanitis  and  painfulness  of 
the  abdomen;  with  this  there  is  high  fever,  severe  implication  of  the  senso- 
rium,  a  dry  tongue,  briefly,  a  condition  which  markedly  resembles  the  typhoid 
state.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  my  clinic,  I  found  at  the  autopsy  a  severe 
enteritis  with  septic  processes. 

This  diarrhea  is  always  unpleasant  and  of  questionable  prognosis  if  it 
occurs  in  connection  with  any  severe  complication,  especially  if  it  implicate 
the  lungs.  It  requires  particular  attention,  and  in  young  children  readily  leads 
to  a  life-threatening  exhaustion  provided  we  do  not  succeed  in  rapidly  remov- 
ing the  condition. 

Finally,  the  intestinal  affection  may  assume  the  character  of  a  true  dysen- 
tery, in  a  clinical  as  well  as  in  a  pathologico-anatomical  respect.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  unlikely  that  affections  of  this  kind  are  not  due  to  the  usual  but  to 
the  specific  pathogenic  agent.  In  the  year  1892,  a  child  simultaneously  suffer- 
ing from  measles  and  a  severe  dysentery,  was  admitted  from  a  children's 
asylum  to  the  Leipzig  Hospital,  to  the  division  for  measles.  In  a  brief  period 
this  affection  was  transmitted  to  six  other  patients,  and  of  the  seven  children 
attacked  in  this  manner,  five  died.  The  autopsy  showed  the  same  changes, 
a  severe  hemorrhagic  inflammation  with  a  distributed  coagulation  necrosis 
of  the  entire  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  (diphtheria  in  an  ana- 
tomical sense),  that  I  saw  during  the  French  war  in  soldiers  suffering  from 
dysentery  during  the  sieges  of  Metz  and  Paris. 

Threatening  symptoms  rarely  occur  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system.  A 
moderate  grade  of  implication  of  the  sensorium  and  of  delirium  during  the 
mildly  febrile  exanthematic  stage  belong  to  the  clinical  picture  of  measles. 
In  nervous  children  these  deliria  sometimes  occur  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
initial  fever  and  accompany  the  period  of  eruption  even  if  the  temperature 
docs  not  rise  very  high.  In  a  child  aged  three  years  I  saw  a  delirium  appear 
with  an  evening  temperature  of  102.7**  F. 

Severe  stupor,  a  soporous  condition,  or  wild  delirium  are  found  more 
frequently  in  adults  than  in  children  during  the  acme  of  the  eruption. 

Rarely  these  severe  toxic  symptoms  also  occur  in  children. 

In  quite  a  fat  f^irl  aged  seven  years,  who  had  a  very  intenRe  eruption,  I  note<l  two 
days  of  complete  confusion  with  severe  delirium  following  the  day  of  the  acme  of  the 
disease.  The  giri  rose  in  bed,  endeavored  to  run  from  the  room,  cried  and  fought,  had 
delusions  of  fear  with  slight  hallucinations  which  resembled  alcoholic  delirium,  saw  a 
number  of  maggots  moving  about  upon  the  ceiling  and  the  like.  Gradually  she  became 
quieter  and,  finally,  after  a  brief  period  she  recovered  completely. 
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The  delirium  occurring  during  convalescence  is  more  remarkable^  this 
resembling  the  post-pneumonic  disturbances  of  adults. 

In  a  boy  aged  six  years,  at  the  end  of  the  eruptive  stage,  in  the  morning  after  a 
fall  of  temperature* (from  104.4**  F.  to  99.9**  F.),  there  occurred  a  delirium  with  hallu- 
cinations. He  thought  that  he  heard  drums  and  ran  to  the  window  to  see  the  soidiers, 
then  from  all  four  comers  of  the  room  storks  appeared  which  bit  him  in  the  leg;  he 
began  to  rave  and  curse,  and  pulled  the  hair  of  his  father,  who  was  holding  him.  This 
condition  lasted  the  entire  day  up  to  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  After  the  use  of 
chloral  quiet  appeared.  During  the  next  days  signs  of  hallucination  with  mild  fever 
recurred  and  then  the  complete  normal  condition  returmed. 

A  more  serious  symptom  is  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  in  the  course  of 
measles.  In  the  stage  of  invasion  they  are  rare  and,  according  to  Trousseau's 
experience,  are  not  of  unfavorable  prognosis.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  occur  at  the  time  that  the  eruption  should  appear,  which  almost  exclu- 
sively happens  in  children  from  one  to  two  years  of  age,  they  are  very  serious 
and  indicate  a  very  severe  general  intoxication  which  almost  invariably  results 
in  death.  I  have  occasionally  seen  this  in  the  stage  following  the  eruption, 
in  the  second  week  of  the  entire  affection,  as  an  accompanying  symptom  of 
pulmonary  or  bronchial  affection — but  not  with  the  same  unfavorable  prog- 
nosis.    Often  the  cases  terminated  in  recovery. 

It  will  always  be  well  to  give  a  guarded  prognosis  even  in  these  post- 
morbilli  convulsions,  in  view  of  the  experience  that  measles  belongs  to  those 
infectious  diseases  in  which  encephalitic  conditions  may  arise,  for,  prior  to 
leading  to  paralyses,  they  show  themselves  first  in  the  form  of  convulsions. 

The  skin  is  not  infrequently  implicated  in  the  measles  process,  apart  from 
the  described  variations  of  the  eruption.  Once,  in  a  child  aged  two  years,  I 
saw  convalescence  retarded  by  a  very  intense  eruption  of  miliaria.  Occasion- 
ally, in  children  who  have  been  weakened  by  diarrhea  or  chronic  pneumonic 
affection,  stubborn  furunculosis  arises,  also  eruptions  resembling  pemphigus 
may  appear  even  a  long  time  after  the  disappearance  of  the  measles  exanthem. 

In  septic  endocarditis,  hemorrhagico-necrotic  foci  of  a  circumference  of 
several  centimetres  appear  upon  the  abdominal  wall  or  also  upon  other  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  severest  cutaneous  affection,  upon  the  whole  very  rarely  occurring  in 
large  number  of  cases  in  individual  epidemics,  is  noma,  cancrum  oris.  Its 
point  of  selection  is  the  skin  of  the  cheek  and  the  surroundings  of  the  female 
genitalia,  the  large  labia  and  neighboring  parts.  I  once  saw  it  arise  from 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  beneath  the  tongue,  in  a  tuberculous  child  suffering 
from  measles  and  whooping  cough.  The  point  of  entrance  for  the  pathogenic 
agent  of  this  gangrenous  condition,  which  advances  with  dreadful  rapidity, 
always  appears  to  be  an  ulcerated  area  in  the  mucous  membrane,  either  in 
that  of  the  cheek  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  or  in  the  vulva.  The  poison 
rapidly  passes  through  the  tissues ;  soon  an  elastic  edema  is  noted  in  the 
affected  area  of  the  face  opposite  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  in 
which  first  there  is  a  brownish  then  a  blackish  area,  indicating  complete  necro- 
sis of  the  affected  portion  of  the  cheek.  While  tliis  decomposes  to  a  slimy  gray  • 
green,  dreadfully  offensive  mass,  the  gangrene  advances  into  the  depths  of  the 
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tissues  and  into  the  surrounding  areas^  usually  in  a  manner  quite  painless 
to  the  child,  but  with  increasing,  finally  fatal,  exhaustion.  For  the  most  part 
the  affection  occurs  in  children  that  are  otherwise  cachectic.  Regarding  the 
claim  lately  made  connecting  the  affection  with  the  pathogenic  agent  of  diph- 
theria, further  investigations  are  necessary. 

Occasionally  rheumatic,  arthritic  and  cardiac  affections  occur  in  connection 
with  measles,  but  much  more  rarely  than  in  the  case  of  scarlatina. 

In  a  somewhat  debilitated  boy  aged  eight  years,  five  days  after  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  I  saw  renewed  fever,  and  two  days  later  both  hip  joints  were  attacked  with 
extraordinarily  severe  pains.  Even  lifting  the  bedclothes  led  to  a  scene  of  crying,  and 
an  accurate  examination  of  the  markedly  retracted  legs  was  impossible.  We  considered 
it  a  severe  purulent  arthritic  inflammation.  Simultaneously,  a  soft  systolic  murmur 
could  be  heard  in  the  heart;  in  the  course  of  four  days  both  anomalies  disappeared 
completely  under  the  use  of  sodium  salicylate. 

However,  even  without  inflammation  of  the  joints,  in  the  period  of  con- 
valescence, benign  endocarditis  occurs,  from  which  recovery  takes  place,  but 
under  some  circumstances  it  may  even  lead  to  permanent  valvular  disease. 
Malignant  endocarditis  is  found  in  individual  cases  after  an  especially  severe 
case  of  necrotic  measles  pneumonia. 

The  kidney  is  but  very  rarely  damaged ;  at  the  height  of  the  severe  febrile 
exanthematic  stage  toxic  albuminuria  is  noted,  which,  however,  rapidly  dis- 
appears; in  the  post-eruptive  stage  the  kidney  is  spared. 

In  those  rare  cases  in  which  an  infectious  nephritis  accompanies  measles 
the  conditions  are  the  same  as  in  hemorrhagic  desquamative  scarlatinal  nephri- 
tis, and,  similarly,  may  remain  as  a  chronic  affection. 
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OR   CHRONIC   INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

Measles  may  be  combined  with  other  acute  exanthemata,  in  that  they  may 
either  precede  or  follow  the  condition,  or  also  that  they  may  run  their  course 
simultaneously  in  the  same  organism.  I  have  seen  the  latter  condition  in  the 
case  of  varicella,  vaccinia  and  scarlatina.  In  such  cases  we  have  the  impres- 
sion that  both  infections  run  their  course  in  the  same  organism  without 
particularly  influencing  one  another.  At  most,  one  or  the  other  may  show  a 
briefer  course  than  usual.    For  example: 

A  boy  aged  six  years  was  taken  ill  upon  November  20th,  with  cough  and  coryza. 
Remained  in  l>ed.  Upon  November  23d,  complained  of  headache,  difficulty  in  deglutition 
and  hoarseness.  Evening  temperature  upon  November  25th,  102**  F. ;  upon  November 
26th,  in  the  morning  101.5'*  F.,  evening  103.4**  K. ;  pains  in  the  eyes.  Right  tonsil 
swollen  and  reddened,  pharyngeal  catarrh.  November  27th,  eruption  of  varicella ;  morn- 
ing temperature  101.8"  F.,  evening  temperature  103.4**  F.  November  28th,  varicella 
eruption  disappearing.  Firnt  eruption  of  measles  in  the  face;  temperature  102.0°  F., 
in  the  evening  104.2"  F.  November  29th,  maximum  temperature  103.0**  F.,  evening 
temperature  103.4**  F.  November  30th,  temperature  103.1"  F.,  evening  100.8**  F.  Decem- 
ber Ist,  temperature  99.1**  F.,  eruption  of  measles  disappeared. 
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Similar  conditions  may  occur  in  vaccinia. 

A  girl  aged  four,  who  for  two  years  had  suffered  from  infantile  cerebral  paralynSy 
upon  May  27th  was  vaccinated  while  she  was  in  the  stage  of  incubation  of  measles. 
June  3d,  coryza  and  cough.  June  5th,  eruption  of  measles  appeared  and  developed  to 
its  maximum  to  June  7th;  temperature  104.7**  F.,  evening  104.4**  F.;  June  Sth,  102.9** 
F.,  evening  100.9**  F.  The  vaccine  pustules  began  to  dry.  June  9th,  103.4**  F.,  eyening 
101.1**  F.,  eruption  becoming  pale.  June  10th,  100.8**  F.,  evening  100.2**  F.  June  11th, 
101.8**  F.,  evening  99.0**  F.  Afebrile  thence  on.  No  reason  could  be  found  for  the  **  after 
fever"  of  measles.     It  might  be  referred  to  vaccinia. 

At  other  times  measles  disturbs  the  course  of  vaccinia,  provided  the  affec- 
tion occurs  soon  after  vaccination,  the  measles  process  itself  not  remaining 
uninfluenced,  as,  for  example,  in  the  following  case : 

Boy  aged  fifteen  months,  vaccinated  upon  July  2d.  Upon  July  3d,  conjunctivitis  and 
cough.  The  eruption  of  vaccinia  does  not  develop  properly.  Only  upon  July  9th  does 
the  eruption  of  measles  show  itself,  to  disappear  upon  July  14th;  during  the  entire 
eruptive  period,  fever  (up  to  103.5**  F.)  and  marked  dyspnea  are  present. 

Upon  July  10th,  the  eruption  of  vaccinia  appears  as  it  would  in  other  cases  upon 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day;  upon  July  12th,  the  areola  appears,  the  pustules  being  well 
developed  upon  July  14th.  On  July  15th  desiccation  occurs.  Continued  fever  which  is 
prolonged  to  July  24th  by  a  suppurative  otitis  media. 

To  diagnosticate  the  simultaneous  course  of  measles  and  scarlatina  is 
always  very  difficult,  still  I  believe  I  have  observed  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
double  character  of  which  could  be  discerned  by  the  symptoms  and  the  subse- 
quent sequels.  I  have  certainly  observed  the  appearance  of  both  exanthems 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  family.  A  girl  aged  one  year  showed  a  normal 
attack  of  measles  (catarrhal  symptoms  being  present  during  the  stage  of 
incubation)  without  being  affected  by  scarlatina  before  or  afterward,  whereas 
two  older  children  suffered  from  scarlatina. 

If  the  exanthems  succeed  each  other,  the  course  of  the  affection  depends 
in  the  main  upon  whether  the  severer  infection  or  the  milder  one  follows. 
In  the  former  case  the  prognosis  is  always  uncertain.  Measles  following 
varicella  more  readily  takes  an  unfavorable  course  and  shows  complications 
than  vice  versa.  Naturally,  if  varicella  occurs  during  an  irregular  attack  of 
measles  this  is  capable  of  aggravating  and  of  prolonging  an  existing  bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia. 

Of  10  cases  of  measles  in  my  clinic,  occurring  in  connection  with  scarla- 
tina, 1  died.    Of  10  cases  of  scarlatina  following  measles,  4  died. 

Measles  may  combine  with  other  acute  cutaneous  eruptions.  Twice  in  the 
same  epidemic  I  saw  a  very  intense  erythema  exsudativum  multiforme  appear 
in  the  stage  of  convalescence  of  measles;  once  eight  days  after,  the  second 
time  twenty  days  after  the  maximum  of  measles  had  been  reached,  in  both 
cases  lasting  several  weeks.    Herpes  zoster,  etc.,  also  occurred. 

According  to  my  experience,  one  of  the  most  serious  combinations  is  that 
of  measles  with  diphtheria.  I  cannot  escape  the  impression  that  the  organism 
attacked  by  measles  offers  less  resistance  to  the  intoxication  and  infection 
from  diphtheria.  The  aid  which  a  spooifio  treatment  usually  furnishes  in 
80  excellent  a  manner  in  overcoming  diphtheria  is  of  less  value  in  the 
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of  patients  suffering  from  measles  and  diphtheria.  Even  passive  immuniza- 
tion gives  protection  but  for  a  very  short  time.  As  soon  as  diphtheria  occurs 
in  connection  with  measles  it  shows  a  tendency  to  wide  distribution^  to  a 
rapid  implication  of  the  larynx,  quickly  descending  into  the  bronchi. 

Wherever  I  have  had  an  opportunity  for  a  bacteriological  examination, 
all  cases  of  so-called  morbilli-croupy  in  which  there  is  an  active  formation  of 
membranes,  have  shown,  by  the  presence  of  diphtheria  bacilli,  that  they  were 
of  a  diphtheritic  nature.  In  no  other  case  have  I  seen  the  propagation  of  a 
diphtheria  exudate  from  the  tonsils  to  the  bronchi  in  all  its  divisions,  into 
all  lobes  of  the  lungs,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  except  in  a  girl 
aged  four  years,  who  upon  the  day  of  the  maximum  in  the  eruption  of  measles 
showed  the  first  coating  upon  the  uVula  and  upon  the  next  afternoon  suc- 
cumbed, showing  a  temperature  of  107.6**  F.  Her  elder  sister  who  had  previ- 
ously had  an  attack  of  measles  and  at  the  same  time  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  diphtheria  recovered. 

The  course  of  diphtheria  in  measles  is  then  particularly  fulminant  and 
markedly  febrile  when  it  occurs  at  the  acme  of  the  period  of  eruption  or 
just  prior  to  this.  If  the  second  infection  occurs  during  a  later  period  in 
measles  it  may  resemble  the  course  of  the  usual  forms  of  the  disease.  Very 
frequently,  in  these  .cases  the  palate  and  pharynx  remain  free  from  mem- 
brane formation,  the  infection  from  the  onset  at  once  attacking  the  larynx. 

But  even  then,  when  measles  follows  diphtheria  with  an  almost  simul- 
taneous infection,  both  diseases  may  influence  each  other  in  a  very  ominous 
manner. 

A  strong  boy  aged  seven  years,  in  good  circumstances,  taken  ill  upon  February  18th, 
from  diphtheria,  which  rapidly  assumed  large  dimensions  in  the  pharynx.  On  February 
20th  he  received  600  antitoxin  units,  and  on  February  21st,  after  I  had  visited  him 
for  the  first  time,  he  at  once  received  1,600  more.  On  February  23d  he  had  attacks 
of  fear,  without  actual  symptoms  of  stenosis,  due  to  marked  swelling  and  formation 
of  membrane  in  the  pharyngeal  parts.  Moderate  albuminuria,  then  improvement.  Upon 
February  27th,  renewed  fever.  Upon  March  2d  an  eruption  of  measles  appeared,  at 
once  severe  apathy  and  high  graded  asthenia  occurred;  gallop  rhythm.  During  the 
night  from  March  4th  to  5th  embolism  of  the  left  crural  artery;  absence  of  pulse  up 
to  the  inguinal  region,  severe  pain.  During  the  night,  from  March  8th  to  9th,  death 
occurred.  In  this  case  the  periods  of  infection  with  the  contagium  of  measles  and 
diphtheria  were  close  together. 

Another  very  undesirable  combination  is  that  of  measles  and  whooping 
cough.  As  both  affections  implicate  the  same  mucous  membrane  areas  their 
influences  increase  the  difficulties  and  lead  to  the  great  danger  of  severe 
complications  on  the  part  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi.  It  also  appears  to  be 
the  rule  here  that  the  combination  shows  more  unfavorable  prospects  in  cases 
in  which  the  more  intense  infection — and  measles  may  be  properly  looked 
upon  as  the  more  severe — is  added  to  the  milder,  than  if  whooping  cough 
occurs  in  connection  with  measles. 

In  the  former  case,  particularly  in  children  in  the  first  years  of  life,  an 
incomplete  development  of  the  cutaneous  eruption  is  apt  to  occur  or  the 
eruption  is  retarded,  going  hand  in  hand  with  a  fulminant  development  of 
a  very  extended  bronchiolitis  which  rapidly  leads  to  death.  In  the  second 
instance  another  danger  is  present,  the  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bronchi 
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and  lungs,  which  is  due  to  the  measles  process,  or  which  has  only  developed 
in  connection  with  the  appearance  of  whooping  cough,  readily  takes  a  sub- 
acute or  chronic  character,  thus  prolonging  the  total  affection  for  weeks  or 
even  for  months.  Then  chronic  indurative  processes,  particularly  of  the 
lower  lobes,  with  the  formation  of  cylindrical  bronchiectases  occur,  and  then, 
as  well  in  connection  with  the  local  phenomena  as  with  the  general  condition, 
with  the  continued  fever  and  the  high  graded  emaciation,  the  affection  may 
very  closely  resemble  tuberculous  phthisis. 

Finally,  the  connection  jof  tuberculous  infection  with  the  measles  process 
must  be  considered.  The  influence  of  this  acute  infection  upon  tuberculosis 
is  most  clearly  recognized  in  those  cases  in  which  it  attacks  the  child  that 
suffers  from  a  latent  or  quiescent  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  glands.  Here 
it  awakens  to  new  life — naturally,  up  to  this  time  in  a  manner  by  no  means 
clear — the  quiescent  germs  of  the  chronic  infectious  disease.  By  way  of  the 
lympli  chann(»ls,  or  from  a  caseous  area  of  the  capsule  of  the  gland,  they 
reach  the  surrounding  areas,  and  here  give  rise  to  a  local  miliary  tuberculosis, 
whicli,  if  the  lethal  termination  occur  soon  after  the  onset  of  measles,  brought 
about  by  other  complications,  may  be  found  in  the  earlier  stages  or  also,  upon 
a  ruptur(»  into  a  bronchus,  may  show  recent  tuberculous  pneumonia. 

An  example  of  such  connection  is  furnished  by  the  following  case: 

Artlnir  (Ir.  iK'j^^an  to*eougli  at  the  age  of  eleven  months.  Then  he  had  an  attack 
of  varir'i'lln.  In  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  month  the  cough  was  aggravated.  In 
.Janu;iry,  1H8(),  a  child  aged  one  year,  which  was  very  pale  and  miserable,  with  a  profuse 
rattling  cough,  and  high  irregular  fever,  but  without  signs  of  an  implication  of  the 
final  bronchi  was  se(*n.  This  condition  continued  for  nearly  a  month,  then  the  cough 
disappeared,  but  later  fn^piently  returmnl.  Strength  and  weight,  however,  increased 
in  a  satisfactory  nianiicr.  At  tin*  In^ginning  of  June  he  was  attacked  by  measles.  On 
June  '.Ui  the  eruption  appeared,  a  di^senunated  bronchitis  was  added,  and  upon  June  8th 
the  cliiiil  wsis  found  dea<l  in  IhkI.  Attupsy.  Child  still  well  nourished.  In  the  lower 
IoIk's  iKith  lungs  f^how  short  an«l  firm  pleuritic  adhesions.  I>»ft  upper  and  right  lower 
IoIm*  ?^Iiow  flacciil  infiltratinns.  lH>neath  which  there  is  a  large  cji^jeous  focus  about  1  c.c. 
in  dijiiiieter.  Right  middle  IoIk'  shows  flaccid  infiltration,  partly  atelectatic.  A  very 
large  gland  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  shows  complete  caseation,  one  half  of 
which  is  softened.  Quite  recent  development  of  tul>ercles  in  the  spleen  and  in  the  liver. 
Mesenteric  glands  swollen  but  nowhere  caseous. 

In  MiKalicr  <vT\o>  r»f  ca-os  tli<'  first  symptoms  of  a  "scrofulous"  mucous 
niembraiH'  intlammation  occur  dinvtly  in  connection  with  measles,  for  exam- 
ple, stublx)rn  conjunctivitis  palpebrarum,  then  phlyctena  and  ulceration  of 
the  c(»rnca,  with  severe  crzcma  about  the  eyes,  the  face  and  the  head  appear. 
Now  the  cervical  lymphatics  enlarge,  cold  abscesses  develop,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  suddenly  the  neck  is  se<*n  to  swell,  and  a  funior  albus  develops.  Again, 
a  few  months  later  an  individual  attacki'd  in  this  manner  may  develop  a  tuber- 
culous meningitis  and  succumb.     Here  the  contlition  apjH^irs  to  be  reversed; 

measles  has  attacked  a  nreviouslv  lu-althv  dnld,  and  onlv  on  account  of  the 

I  •  •  • 

acute  infection  d<H'S  the  individual  become  favorably  inthienced  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  tubercle  bacillus;  in  the  exanihem  dcMrilMMl,  the  perm  may 
enter  injured  areas  of  the  skin  or  the  mucous  mend)rane  of  the  nose  or  eyes. 
Much  more  doubtful,  and  as  yet  not  determined  by  aicurate  observation,  is 
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the  direct  infection  of  the  lungs  and  the  bronchial  glands  by  tuberculosis 
during  an  attack  of  measles.  The  fact  must  be  looked  upon  with  certainty, 
that  not  rarely  children  as  well  as  adults  that  have  been  entirely  well  previous 
to  an  infection  by  measles,  show  the  first  signs  of  a  beginning  pulmonary 
affection  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course.  Among  the  acute  infections, 
particularly  measles  with  whooping  cough  takes  the  first  place. 

Perhaps  the  following  case  of  previously  diseased  lungs,  as  during  an 
attack  of  measles,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  immediate  tubercular  infection. 

A  child  aged  two  years,  that  from  the  end  of  its  first  year  of  life  frequently  suffered 
from  bronchitis,  is  admitted  to  the  clinic  with  the  symptoms  of  a  fibroid  chronic  pneu- 
monia of  the  left  lower  lobe.  After  the  onset  of  phenomena  of  marked  dulness,  which 
remain  about  the  same,  so  that  empyema  is  constantly  suspected,  an  aspiration  proves 
negative;  some  time  later,  the  symptoms  of  cavity  formation  occur  in  the  affected  lobe. 
Dozens  of  times  the  expectoration  is  examined  for  tubercle  bacilli  with  negative 
results.  The  improvement  in  the  general  condition  and  the  increase  in  weight  are 
opposed  to  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  therefore,  a  diagnosis  of  atrophy  of  the  lung 
with  bronchiectasis  is  made.  When  three  years  of  age,  upon  November  28th,  the  child 
had  an  attack  of  measles.  Readmitted  to  the  clinic  upon  December  12th,  fever  returned 
and  emaciation  was  rapid.  Now,  to  our  surprise,  the  examination  of  the  expectoration 
showed  numerous  tubercle  bacilli.  At  the  autopsy  it  was  shown  that  a  high-graded 
bronchiectatic  condition,  with  secondary  atrophy  of  the  left  lung,  was  present,  because 
in  the  markedly  swollen  bronchial  glands,  as  well  as  in  the  healthy  lung,  a  moderate 
amount  of  fresh  young  tubercle  nodules  were  found  disseminated.  In  the  preparation 
which  was  examined  by  Virchow  a  caseous  focus  could  not  be  discovered. 

The  possibility  of  a  special  liability  of  the  eruptive  and  convalescent 
stages  of  measles  (perhaps  even  of  the  prior  stage)  to  a  tuberculous  infection 
gives  a  very  important  direction  to  practical  treatment.  The  little  patients, 
particularly  at  this  time,  must  be  guarded,  with  special  care,  against  contact 
with  tubercular  patients. 

DIAGNOSIS 

The  recognition  of  measles  during  the  time  of  the  eruption  is  easy  in 
general  for  the  physician  who  has  seen  a  number  of  cases.  The  art  of  recog- 
nizing cutaneous  eruptions  rapidly  and  correctly  cannot  be  taught  by  books, 
no  detailed  description,  no  matter  how  skilfully  the  words  are  chosen,  not 
even  the  reproduction  by  means  of  pictures,  but  exclusively  and  alone  can  this 
be  taught  by  clinical  experience.  This  is  also  true  of  measles.  The  configura- 
tion of  the  individual  points  in  the  eruption,  their  influence  upon  the  sur- 
rounding areas,  the  distribution  over  the  body  are,  however,  so  characteristic 
that  even  in  the  examination  of  a  few  cases  the  well  developed  eruption  may 
be  recognized  by  the  beginner,  even  by  the  layman.  Nevertheless,  marked 
diagnostic  difficulties  even  occur  to  the  most  experienced ;  perhaps  more  ran»ly 
in  the  case  of  the  child  than  in  the  adult.  Here  in  some  cases  the  individual 
macule  of  measles,  particularly  in  the  first  appearance  on  the  face,  is  so 
markedly  infiltrated  that  a  number  of  distinct  but  very  close  nodules  upon  the 
forehead,  eyelids,  chwks,  nose  and  the  surroundings  of  the  mouth,  which  are 
intensely  red  and  have  a  glistening  af)pearance,  give  such  an  impression  that 
the  experienwd  olwerver  is  more  likely  to  consider  a  beginning  smallpox  than 
an  attack  of  measles.    Even  to-day  there  remains  in  my  memory  the  horror 
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of  a  very  sensitive^  nervous  imisician  who,  during  the  time  of  an  epidemic  of 
smallpox,  was  admitted  late  at  night  to  the  Leipzig  Hospital^  and  placed  ii 
the  smallpox  division,  hut  whom  I  was  able  to  free  from  his  unpleasant  sur- 
roundings on  the  next  morning,  fortunately  without  having  acquired  smallpox 
in  addition  to  his  measles.  At  another  time  I  observed  in  a  student  who  had 
15  to  20  large  bright  nodules  distributed  over  his  entire  body,  exactly  like  t 
beginning  varioloid,  the  eruption  being  surrounded  by  a  red  areola,  that  only 
upon  the  succeeding  day  was  the  first  appearance  of  a  very  well  developed 
eruption  of  measles  noted  in  the  surrounding  of  the  nodules. 

A  second  difficulty  is  occasionally  due  to  the  differentiation  from  scarla- 
tina. Sometimes  measles — but  quite  rarely — may  retain  its  original  small 
macular  character  without  the  larger  serrated  figures  appearing,  the  entire 
eruption  then  resembling  scarlatina.  If  then,  accidentally,  in  place  of  the 
usual  catarrh,  the  pharynx  particularly  is  intensely  red  or  even  a  lacunar  ton- 
sillitis appears,  the  differential  diagnosis  may  be  exceedingly  difficult,  a  condi- 
tion  which  I  have  seen.  Then  it  is  always  important  that  the  surroundings  of 
the  mouth  and  chin  show  the  same  features  as  the  rest  of  the  eruption,  these 
parts  remaining  free  in  scarlatina,  whereas  in  measles  they  are  always  im- 
plicated. 

The  entirely  confluent  measles,  in  which  the  trunk,  upper  arm  and  thigh 
show  themselves  as  covered  by  a  continuous  intense  redness,  may  also  confuse 
a  less  experienced  observer,  but  the  expert  will  note  that  in  some  few  com- 
pletely normal  areas,  white  points  in  the  skin  are  present  in  the  midst  of 
these  red  surfaces,  this  being  the  appearance  in  measles,  and  that  if  upon  pres- 
sure over  the  red  areas  the  small  deep  reddened  points  do  not  return  first, 
that  scarlatina  is  not  present.  The  differentiation  may  become  very  difficult 
in  the  case  of  rtuiimentary  exanthems,  that  occur  only  upon  the  arms  and 
legs,  conditions  that  happen  in  both  diseases.  The  exact  determination  of 
the  accompanying  phenomena,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, must  then  clear  up  the  situation. 

Rotheln  in  general  is  of  a  much  lighter  color  than  measles,  although  the 
appearance  of  the  individual  macules  is  often  very  similar,  besides  fever  is 
usually  absent  in  rubella. 

Great  similarity  is  shown  by  the  individual  cases  of  serum  exanthem, 
such  as  we  meet  with  not  infrequently  in  the  specific  treatment  of  diphtheria. 
The  previous  affection  and  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  catarrh  lead  to 
the  recognition  of  the  proper  affection. 

The  exanthems  occurring  in  the  course  of  other  infectious  diseases  may 
resemble  measles,  for  instance  in  the  case  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis. Quite  frequently  the  "  septic "  cutaneous  eruptions  which  occur  in 
severe  intestinal  affections  of  nurslings  show  a  similarity  to  measles  and  may 
very  readily  lead  to  mistakes  in  diagnosis. 

Further,  urticaria  belongs  to  the  affections  which  may  resemble  measles. 

Finally,  drug  eruptions  must  be  considered,  for  example,  those  occurring 
after  antipyrin  and  analogous  drugs,  producing  morbilloid  eruptions,  but 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  carry  this  finesse  too  far.  In  the  instance  of  a 
case  of  whooping  cough,  in  wliich  the  child  was  treated  with  quinin,  a  very 
experienced  colleague  could  not  be  convinced  that  an  eruption  which  had 
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appeared  was  due  to  measles.  As^  however^  some  time  later  the  brother  of 
the  patient  was  attacked  with  the  same  eruption,  the  physician  had  to  admit 
his  error,  but  the  family  lost  entire  confidence  in  him. 

All  the  previously  mentioned  difficulties  play  an  important  rdle  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  physician  who  makes  an  error,  and  such  mistakes  are 
invariably  remembered.  But,  in  general,  they  are  rare  and  seldom  lead  to 
mistakes  in  treatment,  for  the  careful  physician  will  always  delay  making 
a  positive  decision  and  will  always,  under  all  circumstances,  treat  the  case 
as  an  infectious  disease. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  diagnosis  of  measles  is  so  uncertain  before  the 
appearance  of  an  eruption  and  prior  to  the  incubation,  as  well  as  during  the 
first  day  of  the  disease ;  for  during  this  time  the  patient  is  already  a  menace 
to  those  about  him,  perhaps  to  the  same  extent  as  at  the  height  of  the  disease, 
as  most  contagions  occur  particularly  during  the  period  of  invasion,  which 
circumstance  we  should  like  to  avoid.  The  appearance  of  a  catarrh,  with 
pains  in  the  eyes  and  lachrymation,  especially  in  a  season  in  which  measles 
is  epidemic,  should  always  be  suspicious.  The  only  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  prodromal  period  are  the  fine  spots  upon  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  cheeks  (Koplik's  symptom).  Only  frequently  does  it  happen  that  they 
are  not  present  upon  the  first  day,  or  are  so  feebly  developed  that  they  are 
of  no  value  in  diagnosis ;  but  upon  the  second  day  of  the  disease  they  are 
usually  present.  In  a  suspicious  coryza  we  should  not  omit,  at  least  where 
we  desire  to  protect  other  children,  to  carefully  examine  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cheek.  The  delicate  eruption  can  only  be  seen  with  great  diffi- 
culty by  gaslight.    It  is  best  seen  by  diffuse  daylight  or  in  sunlight. 

According  to  my  experience,  these  spots  do  not  occur  in  cutaneous  erup- 
tions resembling  measles,  particularly  in  rotheln ;  they  are,  therefore,  a  valu- 
able diagnostic  aid  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  stage  of  invasion. 

PROGNOSIS 

Measles  represents  a  comparatively  slight,  febrile  disease,  at  least  regard- 
ing the  immediate  mortality.  Hospital  experience  is  capable  of  showing  but 
insufficient  conclusions,  as  hospitals  for  contagious  diseases  as  well  as  chil- 
dren's hospitals  in  the  main  admit  only  severe  cases,  many  of  these  coming 
in  after  the  eruptive  stage,  and  particularly  because  the  division  for  measles 
in  hospitals  constantly  shows  numerous  cases  of  secondary  measles,  this  always 
unfavorably  influencing  the  mortality.  A  much  clearer  picture  regarding 
general  prognosis  may  be  gathered  from  the  experiences  of  district  physicians, 
those  practising  in  a  limited  population.  Jurgenson,*  in  Tiibingen,  in  868 
cases  in  twenty  years,  has  observed  a  mortality  of  6.1  per  cent.;  Fiirbringer,' 
in  Jena,  in  one  epidemic,  only  found  a  mortality  of  8.1  per  cent.  In  the 
district  in  Ijeipzig  in  which  I  practised  for  fifteen  years,  in  nearly  600  cases 
(594)  I  had  a  total  mortality  of  6.5  per  cent.,  therefore,  the  same  mortality  as 
in  Tiibingen.    If  it  is  considered  that  this  character  of  the  disease  in  the  course 

>  Handbuoh  der  specie! len  Patholojne  und  Therapie  von  Nothnagclf  Band  iv,  Thiel  3, 
Abtheilung  1 :  Acute  Exantheroe,  1895. 

*  Eul€nburg*$  Real-EncyklopHdie,  Artikel  Masem. 
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of  two  decades  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  poor  population  living  under  the 
most  unfavorable  unhygienic  conditions  in  a  large  city,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  measles  is  comparatively  a  benign  affection.  In  hardly  any  other  disease 
(with  the  exception  of  whooping  cough)  is.  the  course  so  much  affected  by 
the  external  manner  of  living  of  the  patient  as  in  measles.  In  this  connection 
my  own  statistics  are  particularly  instructive  because  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  periods. 

In  the  first  period  up  till  1884,  those  portions  of  the  city  which  composed 
my  district  consisted  of  alleys  and  cellars  and  the  population  was  almost 
exclusively  assisted  by  charity.  At  that  time  the  mortality  was  10.3  per  cent 
(278  patients).  In  1885  the  population  changed,  new  streets  were  broken 
through,  many  of  the  poorest  dwellings  disappeared  and  the  patients  for  the 
most  part  consisted  of  better  situated  workmen  and  the  like.  The  mortality 
in  the  six  years  of  the  second  period  was  only  3.1  per  cent.  (316  patients). 
In  the  individual  epidemic  Jiirgenson's  mortality  varied  between  3.7  per  cent, 
and  8.9  per  cent. ;  with  me  in  individual  years  between  0  per  cent,  (very  small 
number  of  cases)  and  15  per  cent.  In  private  practice  among  the  well-to-do 
the  proportion  is  decidedly  more  favorable  (according  to  Fiirbringer  twice 
as  good). 

In  the  individual  case  the  prognosis  depends  greatly  upon  the  constitu- 
tion. Secondary  measles  are  particularly  serious ;  organisms  which  have  suf- 
fered on  account  of  malnutrition,  bad  housing  and  insufficient  care,  young 
children  sutToring  from  anemia,  severe  forms  of  nephritis,  scrofulosa,  etc., 
always  have  decidcMlly  poorer  chances  of  withstanding  the  disease. 

Kegardiug  the  individual  phases  of  the  disease  no  certain  prognostic  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  the  stage  of  invasion.  During  the  period  of  erup- 
tion a  poor  development  or  a  retarded  state  of  the  exanthem  is  of  unfavorable 
prognosis  as  well  as  the  a])pearance  of  convulsions;  the  usual  severe  cerebral 
symptoms,  sonuiolence,  delirium,  etc.,  are  not  necessarily  unfavorable.  In 
the  stage  of  convalescence  any  continued  or  returning  rise  of  temperature 
after  the  eruption  has  disappeared  denotes  an  irregularity  in  the  morbid 
process. 

TREATMENT 

If  the  first  case  of  measles  has  ap])eare(l  in  a  family  or  the  first  case  has 
arisen  in  a  school,  kindergartc^n  or  children's  asylum,  the  question  that  should 
be  primarily  asked  is  whether  and  how  the  (listril)ution  of  the  disease  may 
be  j)revented.  The  endeavors  directed  to  tliis  point  are  usually  made  illusory 
by  the  cireunistance  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  first  eases  during  the  first  days 
of  the  disease  cannot  Ix)  made  and,  therefore,  the  surroundings  of  the  first 
patients  are  already  exposed  to  the  contagion  before  we  are  in  a  position  to 
adopt  prophylaetit!  measures.  Thus,  in  an  institution,  the  disease  is  not 
limited  to  a  single  case,  but  a  larger  or  greater  number  follow  and  the  prophy- 
laxis can  onlv  then  consist  in  closin<(  the  entire  institution.  In  the  familv, 
here  and  there  in  an  existing  epidemic,  a  probable  diagnosis  may  be  made 
in  the  first  hours  and  then,  eventually,  other  cases  may  be  prevented  from 
arising. 

This  may  be  done  if  the  sick  child  is  brought  into  a  special  room,  particu- 
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lar  utensils  being  used  for  nutrition  and  nursing  and  in  having  special  nurses 
at  hand.  Then  an  isolated  service  for  the  patient  must  be  carried  out  strictly, 
and  all  communication  between  well  and  sick  children,  particularly  also 
among  the  surroundings,  for  at  least  three  weeks  must  be  absolutely  restricted. 
Under  such  circumstances  I  have  succeeded  sometimes  in  isolating  the  indi- 
vidual case.  If  we  are  dealing  with  one  or  more  very  young  or  even  weak 
children  the  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  isolate  the  patient.  The  circum- 
stance is  different  if  a  family  is  threatened,  the  members  of  which  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  first  years  of  childhood,  in  such  cases  I  do  not  regard  a 
strict  isolation  as  necessary,  as  measles,  particularly  during  the  first  years 
of  school  life,  is  combined  with  comparatively  slight  risks,  and  as  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  an  individual  child  will  entirely  escape  the  affection  for  life. 
Whereas,  in  consideration  of  the  same  thoughts,  the  places  at  which  small 
children  collect  (day  nurseries,  kindergartens,  asylums,  etc.)  are  to  be  closed 
when  measles  has  appeared  in  these  institutions,  such  a  necessity  does  not 
exist  in  the  case  of  schools — except  a  particularly  malignant  epidemic  is 
prevalent  at  the  time  which  would  require  such  a  protective  measure. 

The  treatment  of  simple  uncomplicated  measles  may  be  a  purely  die- 
tetic one. 

It  must  only  be  remembered  that  the  disease,  on  account  of  a  decided 
implication  of  large  areas  of  mucous  membranes,  has  a  catarrhal  character, 
and  that  in  this  respect  care  is  necessary.  All  possibility  of  refrigeration, 
sudden  cooling  of  the  skin,  wetting  without  sufficient  drying,  particularly 
draughts,  are  to  be  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  important 
for  the  favorable  course  of  measles  than  the  entrance  of  pure  fresh  air  into 
the  sick-room.  Both  requirements  must  be  carried  out  by  careful  nursing, 
although  they  appear  to  collide  with  each  other. 

In  persons  living  in  poorer  circumstances,  even  in  winter  it  should  be 
insisted  upon  that  a  window  should  remain  somewhat  open  in  the  sick-room 
day  and  night.  To  prevent  a  threatening  draught  a  curtain  may  be  hung 
in  front  of  the  window  and  the  bed  moved  away.  According  to  the  means 
of  the  patients,  these  conditions  can  be  carried  out  better  and  better  until 
finally  two  rooms  may  be  had  for  nursing,  the  one  being  used  during  the 
day,  the  other  at  night,  so  that  the  one  room  may  be  constantly  aired  while 
the  patient  is  in  the  other  room.  The  patients  usually  ask  for  the  exclusion 
of  daylight  on  account  of  the  conjunctival  catarrh,  this  request  should  be 
granted  but  without  completely  darkening  the  room,  which  is  still  done  in 
some  families.  By  the  necessary  light  which  is  required  from  time  to  time, 
the  eye  is  only  more  intensely  irritated;  and,  above  all,  a  necessary  airing 
under  such  circumstances  is  impossible. 

The  temperature  of  the  sick-room  may  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  other 
fevers,  about  68**  F.,  but  not  too  high,  because  the  dryness  which  readily  occurs 
under  those  circumstances  directly  damages  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The 
skin  should  rather  be  kept  slightly  perspiring  by  the  frequent  administration 
of  luke-warm  drinks  (various  forms  of  tea)  than  be  too  dry.  The  necessary 
washings  are  always  to  Ix*  carried  out  with  care,  member  after  member  l)eing 
cleansed  and  very  carefully  dried.  Bathing  had  better  be  avoided  in  measles 
— in  80  far  as  it  is  not  necessary  for  curative  purposes — on  account  of  the 
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possibility  of  refrigeration.  Changing  the  linen  must  be  carefully  performed, 
this  being  warmed  before  being  placed  upon  the  child.  All  these  precaution- 
ary measures  are  necessary  in  the  period  of  convalescence  as  well  as  in  the 
preceding  period,  up  to  the  end  of  the  second  week.  Except  in  mild  cases  the 
patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  his  bed  before  two  weeks,  preferably 
not  before  three  weeks;  and  the  patient  should  stay  in  the  room  except  in 
warm  sunny  weather  for  at  least  four  weeks.  This  rule  is  often  broken  with- 
out consulting  the  physician  and  without  producing  harm;  but  I  know  of 
many  cases  in  which  the  transgression  of  this  measure  has  avenged  itself, 
often  enough  seriously.  Even  after  leaving  the  bed  or  the  room  the  regained 
health  remains  in  an  unstable  equilibrium  for  a  varying  time;  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  convalescent  from  coming  in  contact  with  tuber- 
cular patients  or  their  emanations  for  at  least  three  months. 

The  nourishment  should  be  fluid  during  the  fever  and  consist  of  milk, 
which,  in  children  that  are  averse  to  taking  milk,  may  have  a  few  drops  of 
coffee  or  cocoa  added.  As  soon  as  the  fever  has  disappeared  and  appetite 
returns,  if  there  is  no  contraindication  on  the  part  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
wheat  bread  and  butter,  meat  soups,  fruit  soups  may  be  given,  later  vegetables, 
cooked  meat  and  zwieback,  finally,  bread  and  potatoes. 

After  leaving  the  bed  and  a  few  days  after  leaving  the  room  a  cleansing 
bath  is  given. 

The  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes  requires  treatment.  The  eyes  are 
to  be  washed  every  morning  with  boiled  water,  to  loosen  the  adherent  lids, 
and  they  are  tlien  to  be  moistened  with  a  salvo,  such  as  a  zinc  salve  or  a  simple 
glycerin  salve;  simple  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  requires  nothing  further. 

The  coryza  requires  no  other  treatment  than  frequent  cleansing  of  the 
nose  with  small  swabr,  of  cotton,  and  protecting  the  lips  by  a  glycerin  salve. 
This  salve  is  to  be  reconinionded  on  account  of  its  permeating  into  the  upper 
layers  of  the  opiderniis  and  keeping  them  moist.  By  ear  specialists  (Weiss) 
it  has  \)Q(m  latelv  advised  to  use  a  small  swab  of  cotton  moistened  with  a 
i  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  and  introduced  several  times  daily  into  the 
nose,  the  fluid  being  expelled  by  slight  pressure  so  that  the  fluid  slowly  flows 
to  the  choana  and  the  })haryngeal  cavity,  ^riiis  is  said  to  prevent  infection  of 
the  tubes  and  otitis  media. 

The  oral  cavitv  is  also  to  Ik?  cleansed  several  times  dailv,  in  older  children 
by  spraying  or  gargling,  in  younger  eliihlren  by  gently  spraying,  a  measure 
wliieli  is  certainly  not  without  influence  in  the  ])revention  of  secondary  bron- 
chial and  pulmonary  aiTeotions.  If  the  skin  itches  it  may  Im?  anointed  with 
a  lanolin  salve  with  the  addition  of  1.0  per  cent,  thymol  several  times  daily. 

With  this  dietetic  treatment  in  uncomplicated  measles  we  may  get  along 
witliout  a  drop  of  medicine,  at  most  a  siublwrn  cough  which  prevents  the 
child  from  sleeping  may  render  necessary  the  administration  of  some  syrup 
of  ipecac  with  about  0.0(1;")  to  0.0!;3  sulj)liate  of  codein  to  50  grams  of  water, 
a  teaspoon ful  being  given  three  or  four  times  daily. 

However,  if  comj)lications  arise  the  j)hysician  must  not  content  himself 
with  this  ex}>ectant  ])lan  hut  must  ado})t  energetic  measures  even  though 
here  for  the  most  part  the  physico-dietetic  method  is  also  prominent  in  the 
treatment. 
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In  excessively  severe  catarrh  of  the  eyes,  after  a  careful  cleansing  of  the 
conjunctival  sacs  several  times  daily,  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  should  be 
painted  with  an  0.5  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  (followed 
by  cleansing  with  boiled  water) ;  in  the  interval,  under  some  circumstances, 
ice  treatment  is  necessary  or  the  application  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to 
4,000)  and  if  the  cornea  is  threatened,  repeated  dropping  of  atropin  (0.03 
to  10).  The  eyelids  are  to  be  rubbed  with  Pagenstecher's  eye-salve  (Hydrar- 
gyr.  oxydat.  flavum  1: 10  Ungt.  paraflBn.  or  Ungt.  leniens). 

With  an  intense  marked  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucosa, 
with  excoriation  and  profuse  secretion,  combined  with  the  cotyza,  the  insuflBa- 
tion  of  Moritz  Schmidt's  nose  powder  is  to  be  recommended  (three  times 
daily) :  Menthol  0.5,  sodium  sozojodol.  1.0  to  2.0,  and  20.0  pulvis  sacch. 
Or  the  careful  pouring  into  the  nasal  cavity  of  luke-warm  thymol  water  ^  to 
1  per  cent,  by  means  of  a  teaspoon  (not  to  be  injected !),  or  the  squeezing  from 
a  tampon  of  cotton  which  has  been  moistened  with  a  ^  per  cent,  solution 
of  silver  nitrate.  The  surroundings  of  the  nose  and  the  upper  lip  must  be 
protected  by  the  inunction  of  a  covering  salve. 

Inflammations  of  the  oral  cavity,  particularly  the  aphthous  forms,  besides 
careful  cleansing,  require  painting  with  a  2  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  several  times  daily.  The  nurse  should  be  informed  that  the 
brush  is  never  to  be  dipped  into  the  bottle,  but  a  few  drops  should  be  poured 
out  into  a  spoon  or  bottle  or  the  like  and  then  used. 

The  first  development  of  noma  or  cancrum  oris  is  to  be  treated  by  an 
immediate  excision  of  the  diseased  area,  followed  by  the  use  of  the  thermo- 
cautery, von  Ranke  has  cured  three  cases  in  this  manner.  The  condition 
of  the  ear  requires  the  greatest  attention.  It  is  not  necessary  after  the  pres- 
ence of  an  otitis  media  has  been  discovered  by  means  of  the  speculum  that 
paracentesis  be  at  once  performed.  Non-purulent  catarrhs  of  this  form  recover 
spontaneously,  purulent  ones  often  enough  rupture  spontaneously.  The  in- 
troduction of  a  drop  of  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  carbolic  glycerin  solution 
and  the  application  of  a  Priessnitz  poultice  over  the  anointed  ear  are  fre- 
quently sufficient;  but  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  condition  carefully  as,  if, 
with  a  continued  fever  upon  the  first  or  second  day  no  spontaneous  opening 
of  the  membrane  occurs,  paracentesis  must  be  performed.  Even  afterward 
the  ear  must  be  carefully  watched,  fresh  rises  of  the  temperature,  redness, 
or  even  pain  in  the  mastoid  process,  or  a  possible  enlargement  of  the  lymph 
glands  at  the  anterior  or  posterior  borders  of  the  bone  must  be  looked  for 
so  that  the  diseased  portions  of  the  bone  and  its  cavities  may  be  early 
opened. 

The  respiratory  organs  require  treatment  even  more  frequently  than  do 
the  organs  of  hearing. 

In  the  severe  forms  of 'laryngitis  in  which  the  submucosa  is  implicated 
the  methods  described  below  which  produce  diaphoresis  are  to  be  utilized. 
Local  application  of  heat  in  the  form  of  poultices,  measures  which  redden 
the  skin,  application  of  mustard  plasters,  painting  with  iodin  are  not  to  be 
undervalued.  In  these  cases  if  we  are  dealing  with  somewhat  strong  individ- 
uals or,  better,  with  constitutions  that  are  not  too  much  weakened,  I  advise 
local  blood-letting.    One  or  two  leeches  are  applied  to  the  region  of  the  larynx 
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and,  according  to  the  condition  of  strength,  the  subsequent  bleeding  is  assisted 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  so  that  40  to  60  grams  of  blood  are  withdrawn. 
Amelioration  always  follows  this  measure  and  frequently  it  prevents  the  devel- 
opment of  a  serious  process.  While  this  measure  is  being  carried  out  we 
should  never  neglect  to  have  the  air  which  is  inhaled  by  the  patient  in  a  pure 
but  uniform  moist  condition  (this  is  best  done  by  repeated  spraying  at  the 
bedside). 

In  disease  of  the  bronchi  and  lungs  the  various  hydrotherapeutic  measures 
are  utilized  to  advantage.  In  catarrh  of  the  larger  bronchi  and  even  in 
bronchiolitis,  Priessnitz  compresses  changed  three  to  four  times  daily  are  very 
grateful  to  the  patient.  According  to  the  height  of  the  fever,  they  may  even 
be  repeated  more  frequently  and  then  have  a  cooling  action,  if  the  moistened 
sheet  is  not  covered  with  India  rubber  tissue  but  only  the  woolen  blanket  is 
laid  over  it. 

In  severer  cases,  measures  which  redden  the  skin  and  diaphoretics  are  to 
be  used.  In  cases  in  which  the  eruption  appears  tardily  or  insufficiently  or 
in  which  it  disappears  rapidly,  whereas  increasing  dyspnea,  etc.,  denotes  dis- 
ease of  the  lung,  an  artificially  produced  friction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  may 
bring  about  improvement.  According  to  the  condition  and  strength  of  the 
patient,  various  methods  may  be  adopted.  In  very  weak  children  the  admin- 
istration of  hot  drinks,  eventually  also  of  a  small  dose  of  pilocarpin  internally 
(5  milligrams  to  1  centigram),  dry  enveloping  of  the  whole  body,  with  the 
exception  of  the  head,  in  a  woolen  blanket  are  of  value,  these  measures  being 
continued  so  long  as  sweating  in  the  face  occurs;  this  is  followed  by  careful 
loosening  of  the  coverings,  thorough  drying  and  rest.  In  stronger  children 
who  can  stand  some  heat  and  in  whom  a  decided  irritation  of  the  skin  can 
be  endured,  the  body  is  first  wrapped  in  a  moist  sheet,  a  woolen  blanket  being 
placed  over  this,  and  the  patient  thus  enveloped  then  has  another  covering 
placed  over  these  so  that  sweating  occurs  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  "derivative"  method  is  more  effectual  (in  a  distributed  capillary 
bronchitis,  for  instance).  This  consists  in  the  following:  About  ^  kilogram 
of  fresh  ground  mustard  is  placed  in  1  litre  to  1^  litre  of  warm  water  and  this 
is  stirred  until  the  oil  of  mustard  develops  sulHciently  to  begin  to  irritate 
the  eyes  and  nose.  Then  a  sheet  large  enough  to  envelop  the  entire  body  is 
dipped  into  this  mustard  water,  wrung  out  and  wrapped  about  the  naked 
body  of  the  child.  Or,  as  in  the  above  case,  simple  moist  linen  is  used,  a 
woolen  blanket  lx?ing  placed  over  this.  This  process  has  the  advantage  over 
the  mustard  bath  in  that  by  this  method  the  irritating  fumes  are  not  inhaleil 
by  the  lungs.  Where  a  good  reaction  has  occurred  the  (»ntire  skin  of  the  child 
up  to  the  neck  will  be  as  red  as  a  boiled  crab  after  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Now  the  mustard  wrappings  are  removed  and  the  child  is  simply  enveloped 
in  moist  coverings  until  a  good  sweating  takes  place  (in  from  one-half  to 
one  hour).  The  coverings  are  then  removed  and  the  little  patient  is  placed 
for  a  short  time  in  a  hike-warm  bath.  If  the  temperature  has  risen  in  the 
meantime,  cold  affusions  are  poured  over  the  chest,  head  and  neck,  this  being 
followed  by  a  thorough  drying  and  rest. 

This  process,  at  least  for  the  first  time,  must  be  superintended  by  the 
physician.     The  last  described  process  is  somewhat  tedious  but  shows  sur- 
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prising  results ;  however,  it  must  not  be  repeated  too  frequently,  at  most 
but  once  a  day,  and  the  child  must  have  complete  rest  after  that  for  a  long 
time.  If  after  one  or  two  applications  the  condition  of  the  lungs  has  not 
become  better  nor  the  eruption  more  prominent  I  do  not  employ  the  method 
any  further.  No  good  reaction  is  obtained  after  the  third  or  fourth  attempt 
and  the  strength  of  the  child  is  unnecessarily  wasted.  However,  in  cases  in 
which  the  desired  reaction  occurs,  a  repetition  upon  several  succeeding  days 
may  be  of  value. 

In  place  of,  or  alternating  with  the  derivative  diaphoretic  procedures,  to 
stimulate  inspiration  or  to  bring  about  deep  inspiration  which  is  then  fol- 
lowed by  strong  paroxysms  of  coughing,  cold  affusions  in  the  warm  bath  may 
be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  applied  in  connection  with  a  desired 
diaphoretic  action.  According  to  age,  children  remain  from  two  to  three 
or  five  minutes  in  a  warm  half  bath,  of  a  temperature  of  93,5°  F.,  cold  affu- 
sions (5  to  6  litres  in  all)  being  poured  over  the  chest,  head  and  neck.  The 
openings  of  the  ears  are  to  be  closed  with  plugs  of  cotton.  These  cold  affu- 
sions are  also  of  decided  use  in  cases  with  high  fever  in  which  there  is  marked 
somnolence,  delirium  and  dry  tongue.  With  a  small  pulse  some  alcohol  may 
be  given  before  and  after  the  bath  and  these  baths  may  be  given  from  four 
to  six  times  daily. 

The  action  of  emetics  in  bronchitis  of  the  finer  tubes  is  somewhat  un- 
certain. Wine  of  antimony  is  best  for  this  purpose,  of  which  a  teaspoonful 
may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour  until  vomiting  occurs,  but  previous 
to  this  the  child  should  have  a  plentiful  amount  of  some  warm  drink.  Local 
blood-letting  in  strong  children  is  perhaps  more  often  in  place  than  we  are 
inclined  to  assume  just  now.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  regard  to  this. 
Finally,  it  is  still  to  be  emphasized  that  in  some  cases  of  pulmonary  inflam- 
mation in  measles,  with  prolonged  fever,  the  so-called  antipyretic  drugs  are 
of  unquestioned  value.  Here,  under  some  circumstances,  they  appear  to  have 
an  antiphlogistic  action,  in  so  far  as  by  their  administration  not  only  the 
fever  falls  but  the  local  phenomena  improve  and  recovery  takes  place.  The 
following  temperature  chart  (Fig.  22)  shows  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which 
antifebrile  medication  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  decided  value. 

Thallin  was  used  at  that  time  in  the  form  of  injections  into  the  rectum 
(5  grams  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution).  Now  antipyrin  had  better  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  5  centigrams  or  2  decigrams  daily,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  or  salicylate  of  sodium  0.1  to  0.5  several  times  daily,  or  aspirin 
in  the  same  dose.  It  is  impossible  to  say  beforehand  in  which  pulmonary 
complications  in  measles  this  medication  will  be  effwtivo.  Sometimes  it  is 
ineffective,  at  other  times  success  appears  to  be  marked,  but  these  measures 
are  not  to  be  continued  long  provided  no  favorable  influence  results. 

In  those  cases  in  measles  in  which  the  intestinal  phenomena  take  on  a 
special  character,  it  is  valuable,  besides  the  administration  of  a  starchy  did 
(for  example,  some  of  the  commercial  infant  foods),  to  give  for  a  half  or  an 
entire  day,  every  two  days,  repeated  small  dos<»s  of  castor  oil  (one-half  to  a 
teaspoonful)  followed  by  an  oily  emulsion  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
opium.    The  treatment  of  nephritis  will  be  describinl  under  scarlatina. 

Begarding  the  treatment  of  se(|uels  and  complications,  they  cannot   be 
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considered  in  detail  here.  Only  two  points  are  to  be  emphasized.  The  gmt 
danger  to  the  patient  Buffering  from  measles  complicated  by  a  diphtheritic 
affection  has  already  been  mentioned,  therefore,  upon  the  first  suspicion  the 
specific  treatment  for  diphtheria  is  to  be  used  in  large  and  repeated  dos& 
(3,000  antitoxin  units  several  times).  Besides  it  is  advisable  to  at  once  im- 
munize brothers  and  sisters  of  the  patient  and  to  repeat  this  Immunizatioa 
during  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the  convalescence  (which  lasts  about 
sis  weeks)  every  fourteen  days.  The  same  is  true  of  measles  occurring  in 
hospitals  where  the  patients  cannot  be  strictly  protected  from  an  iofection 
with  diphtheria.  The  experiences  in  my  clinic  have  shown  that  by  this 
methodic  immunization,  diphtheria  which  was  nearly  endemic  in  the  measlea 
pavilion  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  true  we  had  to  shorten  the 
intervals  between  the  immunizing  injections  to  less  than  three  weeks,  for 
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a  nuiiibcr  of  times  severe  infections  with  diphtheria  occurred  fourteen  to 
sixteen  days  after  the  inimunization ;  it  thus  appears  that  the  antitoxin  in 
the  cawc  of  measles  in  particular  is  rapidly  excreted. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  emphasized  again  that  in  all  cases  of  measles  where 
there  is  a  predisposition  to  tuberculosis  (occurrence  of  a  case  of  tuberculosis 
in  the  family)  or  where  local  tuberculosis  has  already  occurred  (so-called 
ecrofulosi^),  the  convalescents  instead  of  being  isolated  for  but  three  or  four 
weeks  are  to  he  looked  upon  as  half  convalcBcenls  for  several  months  and  as 
of  very  unstable  health  and  their  resistance  must  gradually  be  increased  by 
good  nutrition,  residence  in  fresh  pure  air  and  exemption  from  any  laborious 
activity  before  they  again  return  to  the  dangers  of  ordinary  life.  To  recog- 
nize the  time  when  this  period  has  arrived  is  perhaps  possible  by  an  estimation 
of  the  body  weight,  either  after  the  previous  weight  has  been  reached  and 
maintained  permanently  for  several  weck.s  or  after  the  child  has  been  brought 
up  to  tlie  average  weight  of  its  age  and  maintained  at  that. 

The  erection  of  homes  for  convalescents  in  connection  with  hospitals  is 
an  obvious  necessity  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  especially  in  ca«e  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  population. 
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Thb  conditions  of  hospitals  in  which  eruptive  infections  diseases  are  treat- 
ed, as  a  rule,  are  such  that  the  student  only  sees  in  adults  those  diseases  which, 
later  on  in  life,  he  encounters  principally  among  children.  This  also  has 
its  advantages.  On  the  one  hand,  many  peculiarities  are  noted  regarding  the 
appearance  and  course  of  eruptive  diseases  which  occur  particularly  in  infancy, 
such  as  measles,  scarlatina  and  rubella,  which  are  then  of  value  in  judging  the 
condition  in  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned diseases  in  adults  is  important  in  a  differentio-diagnostic  respect,  as 
in  them  conditions  arise  in  which  the  decision  in  the  individual  case  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  in  the  case  of  children. 

The  following  history  of  rotheln  will  serve  as  a  text  for  the  description 
of  the  disease: 

H.  J.,  locksmith,  aged  twenty-one,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  May  18,  1000.  He 
had  previously  been  well,  and  the  day  prior  to  admission,  without  any  other  symptoms, 
with  the  exception  of  a  mild  coryza,  noted  red  spots  upon  his  arms  and  chest. 

Upon  admission  he  had  an  axillary  temperature  of  100®  F.,  pulse  100  per  minute, 
and  upon  the  entire  face,  upon  the  neck,  trunk,  and  upon  the  arms,  as  well  as  upon 
the  thighs,  a  light  red  macular  eruption  was  present.  The  face  showed  no  diffuse  redden- 
ing and  on  the  rest  of  the  body  the  skin  was  pale  between  the  indented,  here  and  there 
confluent,  spots.  At  many  points  in  the  eruption,  the  somewhat  swollen  cutaneous  fol- 
licles were  reddened.  The  eyelids  were  swollen,  the  conjunctiva  moderately  injected,  the 
upper  and  lower  lips  were  covered  with  spots,  and  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  was 
somewhat  reddened ;  there  was  no  decided  swelling. 

Bilateral  enlargement  of  the  superficial  cervical  glands. 

Nothing  abnormal  in  the  organs  of  the  chest,  no  catarrhal  phenomena. 

Splenic  dulness  extended  6  cm.,  border  of  spleen  could  be  felt. 

Urine  free  from  albumin,  no  diazo-reaction. 

Temperature,  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  99.7®  F. 

May  19th:  The  eruption  had  almost  the  same  appearance  as  the  day  previously. 
The  record  states: 

Upon  the  lower  legs  some  few  individual  spots  are  noted,  the  palms  and  dorsum  of 
the  hands  are  free  from  eruption,  the  cervical  glands  have  become  somewhat  larger,  and 
the  inguinal  glands  appear  more  or  less  swollen.  The  temperature  in  the  morning 
in  98.6®  F.,  pulse  88,  respirations  22. 

Evening  temperature  98.9®  F. 

May  20th:  Normal  temperature  and  normal  pulse  (98.4®  to  99.2®  F.,  pulse  75), 
eruption  becomes  paler  and  has  spread  to  the  lower  leg,  also  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot,  in  the  latter  region  consisting  of  small,  irregular,  partly  net-like,  arrangement 
of  macules. 

&lay  21st:  The  clinical  history  shows  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is 
still  slightly  reddened  and  that  the  patient  complains  nlightly  of  pain  in  deglutition. 
In  the  evening  a  temperature  rise  to  100.8®  F.  In  the  face  distinct,  Kmall -scaled 
deaquamAtion. 
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May  23d:  As  the  remainder  of  the  eruption,  only  a  delicate  marbling  of  the  aldi 
is  seen,  but  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is  still  red,  however,  without  swelling. 
The  cervical  lymphatic  glands  upon  the  left  side  are  still  markedly  enlarged,  thoie 
upon  the  right  to  a  less  extent.  Splenic  dulness  amounts  to  5  X  7  cm.  The  patient 
feels  perfectly  well,  has  a  good  appetite,  sleeps  well  and  leaves  the  clinic  on  May  26th. 

This  eruptive  disease  has  then  shown  itself  to  be  an  exceedingly  milJ 
almost  afebrile  aflfection.  If  the  eruption,  which  was  noted  by  the  patient, 
had  not  appeared  he  probably  would  not  have  come  to  the  hospitaL 

Among  the  clinical  symptoms,  apart  from  the  description  of  the  eruption, 
I  shall  especially  mention  two  which  are  of  some  importance  in  rothebi. 
These  are:  First,  the  enlargement  of  the  superficial  cervical  lymphatics  behind 
the  sterno-cleido  mastoid;  and,  second,  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

Regarding  the  lymph  glands,  in  our  case  the  inguinal  glands  were  also 
found  somewhat  enlarged.  Very  probably  this  glandular  enlargement  is  less 
common,  but  those  mentioned  belong  to  areas  of  the  body  in  which  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lymph  glands  may  be  most  readily  determined.  In  many  cases 
this  may  also  be  noted  in  the  axillary  and  cubital  regions,  or  even  in  the  small 
glands  under  the  skin,  upon  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  thorax. 

This  lymph-gland  enlargement  which  is  never  very  considerable,  but  still 
quite  plain,  has  a  certain  differentio-diagnostic  importance  according  to  the 
investigations  made  in  this  clinic. 

In  measles  a  lymphatic  enlargement  does  not  occur  so  early,  although  an  enlargement 
of  the  lymph-glands  occurs  after  the  development  of  the  other  symptoms,  above  all, 
depending  upon  the  severity  of  the  catarrhal  phenomena  of  the  upper  air-passages.  In 
scarlatina  it  in  not  primarily  the  superficially  situated  lymph-glands,  those  situated 
behind  the  Rtemo-cleido  mastoid,  but  those  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  situated 
in  front  of  tiic  last-named  muscle  which,  in  connection  with  the  severe  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  throat,  enlarge  early  and  are  often  even  sensitive  to  pressure. 

From  this  early,  usually  not  considerable,  enlargement  of  the  lymph  glands,  there 
is  to  be  distinguished  a  condition  that  occqrs  frequently  in  scarlatina,  more  rarely  in 
measles,  and  perhaps  also,  occasionally,  in  rotheln,  u  subseijuent  inflammatory  swelling 
which  often  terminates  in  abscess  formation.  In  scarlatina  the  condition  not  infre- 
quently stiows  itself  in  the  third  and  even  in  the  fourth  week  after  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  after  the  fever  which  is  in  connection  with  the  process  has  run  its  course, 
dev(»loping  a  fresh  febrile  curve  and  occasionally  arising  simultaneously  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  scarlatinal  nephritis. 

The  lyinphalic  enlargement  in  rotheln,  according  to  the  observations  which 
Clement  Dukes  made  in  a  sehool,  may  be  the  iirst  symptom  of  the  disease, 
api)earing  before  the  cutani'ous  eru])ti()n. 

Tli(»  eiilan/cmcut  of  the  splern  is  but  very  moderate,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
is  present  from  the  onset  of  the  affection  up  to  the  time  of  convalescence,  and, 
if  tlie  contour  of  tlie  spleen  is  drawn  upon  the  skin  and  measured,  it  cannot 
be  missed.  The  enlargement  is  somewhat  less  than  in  the  ease  of  scarlatina 
but  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of  measles  in  whicli  the  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  according  to  our  observations,  does  not  go  beyond  its  usual  borders. 
Diagnostically,  this  may  i)e  of  importance  in  doubtful  cas(»s  as  in  all  acute 
eruptive  diseases  the  consideration  of  all  the  accompanying  phenomena,  as 
well  as  of  the  eruption,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  diagnosis  in  an 
acute  eruptive  disease,  especially   in   childhood,   may,   under  some  circum- 
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stances^  be  exceedingly  difficult  and  is  often  combined  with  great  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  physician. 

Compared  with  measles,  and  especially  with  scarlatina,  rotheln  is  a  disease 
of  but  very  slight  importance.  According  to  the  very  careful  investigations 
of  Thomas,  Emminghaus,  and  others,  the  disease  runs  its  course  entirely 
without  fever,  in  some  cases  fever  with  a  temperature  of  102.2®  F.  It  is 
highest  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  and  falls  by  rapid  lysis.  Therefore,  in  the 
case  of  rotheln  the  fever  is  not  in  close  connection  with  the  eruption,  as  is 
the  case  in  measles,  in  which  the  maximum  of  the  acme  of  the  fever  is  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  eruption,  and,  then,  if  no  complications  occur 
to  cause  a  deviation  from  its  usual  course,  falls  by  crisis. 

In  rarer  cases  of  rubella,  besides  a  marked  rise  in  temperature,  there  may 
be  symptoms  which  are  common  to  other  febrile  diseases,  being  in  part  de- 
pendent upon  the  individuality  of  the  patient,  such  as  general  lassitude, 
headache  and  restlessness.    Herpes  labialis  has  also  been  occasionally  observed. 

Some  sequela,  such  as  eczema,  herpes  zoster,  marked  angina  tonsillaris, 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  lymph  glands,  erysipelas,  albuminuria,  which 
have  here  and  there  been  observed,  are  in  no  direct  connection  with  the  specific 
rubella  infection,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  only  the  impetus  for  other 
infections  to  appear.  These  sequelae,  however,  are  very  exceptional.  It  is 
the  rule  that  rotheln  is  a  quite  harmless  affection,  running  its  course,  in 
many  cases,  without  serious  consequences.  Therefore,  when  the  diagnosis 
can  be  made  with  certainty  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  al- 
though we  are  dealing  with  a  contagious  disease,  to  which  the  susceptibility 
in  infancy  is  a  very  great  one,  isolation  of  the  patient  is  not  necessary.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  mild  case  of  scarlet  fever,  in  which  we  are  never  quite 
certain  whether  serious  complications  may  arise  or  not,  and  from  which,  by 
transmitting  contagion  to  another,  the  severest,  absolutely  fatal  form  of  scar- 
latina may  aris^,  isolation  is  imperative.  In  measles,  at  least  as  regards 
sickly  or  weak  individuals  in  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year,  in  which  severe 
complications  are  likely,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  lungs,  isolation  is 
advisable.  There  are,  however,  especially  in  scarlatina,  mild  forms  with  but 
feebly  characterized,  or  but  sparse  and  locally  limited  eruptions  and  slight 
throat  phenomena.  On  account  of  the  mildness  of  the  affection,  and  perhaps 
also  on  account  of  the  variety  of  the  eruption,  the  danger  of  diagnosticating 
rotheln  in  such  a  case  is  especially  great  if,  at  the  same  time,  rotheln  is 
epidemic,  but,  as  is  common  in  large  cities,  sporadic  cases  of  scarlatina  occur 
from  time  to  time  even  without  an  epidemic.  Suppose  such  a  case  occurs 
in  a  child  belonging  to  a  family  in  which  there  are  many  children,  or  occurs 
in  a  house  in  which  there  are  many  families  with  numerous  children,  or  in 
a  large  boarding  school;  rotheln  is  diagnosticated,  the  case  is  looked  upon 
as  mild  and  without  serious  consequences,  isolation  is  not  regarded  as  nect»s- 
sary,  and  after  the  child  appears  to  have  recovered  he  is  permitted  to  return 
to  school.  After  a  few  days  a  brother  or  a  schoolmate  is  attacked  by  typical 
scarlatina  and  perhaps  succumbs  rapidly  to  the  severity  of  the  affection  or 
perhaps  another  child  that  also  came  in  contact  with  an  apparent  rubella 
patient  is  affected  by  mild  scarlatina,  in  the  course  of  which,  however,  otitis 
media  occurs  with  a  permanent  injury  to  the  ear,  or  an  endocarditis  develops 
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which  gives  rise  to  chronic  valvular  disease,  or  a  severe  renal  inflammation, 
with  uremic  phenomena  and  dropsy  appears,  from  which  permanent  changes 
in  the  kidney  remain.  Apart  from  the  misfortune  to  the  affected  family, 
what  consequences  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  will  have  for  the  reputation 
of  the  physician  need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  And  all  this  might  have  been 
prevented  if,  by  precaution,  a  positive  diagnosis  had  not  been  made  in  the  first 
place,  but  the  patient  had  been  isolated  and  the  further  course  of  the  affection 
observed.  What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  physician  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  in  the  diagnosis  of  eruptive  diseases,  espe- 
cially in  infancy,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  be  exceedingly  careful  to 
take  into  consideration  all  moments  and  rather  err  on  the  side  of  too  much 
care  than.  Without  certain  signs  of  support,  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis 
which  subsequently  proves  to  be  erroneous.  Every  case  that  is  at  all  doubtful 
is  to  be  isolated  if  there  is  danger  of  the  presence  of  a  serious  disease  such 
as  scarlatina  or  measles  or  variola,  for  these  must  all  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  first  stages  of  the  eruption. 

Eruption. — The  eruption  in  rotheln  must  be  carefully  considered  as  this 
is  the  symptom  which  impresses  the  stamp  upon  the  affection,  and  it  is  the 
exanthem  which  is  the  most  important  differentio-diagnostic  point  in  the 
eruptive  diseases  in  general.  Before  describing  the  eruption  of  rotheln,  I 
must  state  a  fact  which  should  be  remembered  in  every  case.  It  is  this,  that 
a  cutaneous  eruption,  perhaps  due  to  a  specific  cause  of  an  infectious  nature, 
is  not  alone  dependent  upon  this  cause  for  its  appearance,  but  also  upon  the 
structure  and  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  affected  individual,  therefore,  it  is 
dependent  also  upon  age,  general  nutritive  conditions,  circulatory  circum- 
stances, the  manner  of  reaction  of  the  nervous  system  and  upon  cleanliness. 
Kegarding  the  skin,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  persons  of  the  same  age, 
one  may  have  a  fine,  and  the  other  a  coarse  skin ;  in  the  former  the  cutaneous 
glands  are  scarcely  visible,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  quite  prominent; 
in  one  the  epidermis  is  so  tender  that  the  capillary  net  may  present  itself  as 
a  reddish  surface,  whereas  in  the  other  redness  is  scarcely  noted,  even  in  the 
majority  of  light  complexionod  individuals,  in  parts  that  are  usually  promi- 
nently red,  such  as  the  cheeks,  although  such  individuals  may  be  in  the  main 
entirely  healthy  and  by  no  means  anemic. 

According  to  the  condition  of  the  skin,  the  same  cause  which  produces 
an  eruption  which  primarily  causes  a  macular  dilatation  of  the  superficial 
capillaries  of  the  skin,  in  which,  especially  the  capillary  circle,  the  mouths 
of  which  surround  the  cutaneous  follicles,  is  more  markcdlv  filled  with  blood 
will  produce  quite  a  varying  ])icture  in  dilTcrcnt  persons.  I  take  it  for. 
granted  that  the  skin  is  well  cared  for  and  that  the  ap})earance  and  composi- 
tion of  the  eru})ti()n  is  not  partially  concealed  by  dirt  or  by  disturbances  in 
the  circulation  and  by  general  asthenic  conditions  of  the  organism. 

In  fact,  it  must  Ix)  further  noted  in  regard  to  the  eruptive  diseases  in 
question,  that  the  manner  and  way  in  which  the  causative*  agents  act  upon 
the  skin  are  varying  and  that  tlie  variation  is  infiueneed  by  the  severity  of 
the  affection  and,  above  all,  by  the  virulence  of  the  causative  agent  of  the 
disease. 
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Therefore,  there  may  be  several  circumstances  which,  in  the  individual 
case,  may  prevent  an  eruption  from  appearing  in  a  typical  manner,  so  that 
it  will  be  well  nigh  impossible  to  formulate  a  diagnosis,  except  by  means  of 
the  other  conditions :  proof  of  contagion  from  a  well  characterized  case,  the 
existence  of  an  epidemic,  symptoms  and  prodromal  phenomena  of  a  distinct 
and  characteristic  kind. 

It  must  be  mentioned,  above  all,  that  there  is  no  typical  uniform  eruption 
in  rotheln.  Of  the  three  acute  eruptive  diseases  that  have  been  mentioned, 
the  eruption  in  rotheln  varies  the  most. 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  measles  there  are  indented  macules,  often  with  a 
small  papular  formation  due  to  the  follicles  of  the  skin,  which  stand  out 
prominently  with  a  more  or  less  well  defined  bluish  color,  the  intensity  de- 
pending principally  upon  the  severity  and  distribution  of  the  accompanying 
catarrh  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  cyanosis  being  due  to  this,  the  scarla- 
tinal eruption  consists  of  very  minute  closely  intermingled  pin-point  marks 
which  are  found  upon  the  uniformly  injected,  reddish,  discolored  skin. 

The  diffuse  reddening  is  due  to  a  very  uniform  dilatation  of  the  entire  cutaneous 
capillary  net,  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  vasomotors. 
On  the  contrary,  the  smallest  cutaneous  arteries  even  show  an  abnormally  increased 
irritability  in  a  similar,  but  more  marked,  manner  than  that  which  occurs  in  every 
febrile  reddening  of  the  skin  in  the  most  varied  febrile  diseases,  and,  next  to  scarlatina, 
is  most  notable  in  the  case  of  enteric  fever.  If  we  run  the  finger  nail  or  the  end  of 
the  percansion  hammer  very  gently  over  the  skin  there  appears  very  rapidly  in  a  few 
seconds  after  the  disappearance  of  the  pallor  due  to  the  pressure,  a  broad  line  1  to  2 
millimetres  greater  in  extent  than  that  produced  by  the  nail  or  other  instrument  upon 
the  irritated  area;  thus  designs  and  words  may  be  drawn  upon  the  skin,  these  only 
disappearing  in  from  two  to  three  minutes  by  a  slow  redilatation  of  the  previously 
narrowed  vessels. 

This  sort  of  an  erythema  of  the  skin,  naturally,  can  only  occur  in  rotheln 
when  the  disease  runs  its  course  with  fever  as  this  is  a  condition  which  is  seen 
pre-eminently  in  febrile  vascular  dilatation.  In  measles  this  occurs  particu- 
larly in  the  stage  of  the  initial  fever,  before  the  appearance  of  the  character- 
istic eruption.  In  this  diffuse  vascular  dilatation,  the  underlying  cause  is 
apparently  a  peculiar  action  of  the  pathogenic  agent  of  the  disease  or  the 
effect  of  certain  toxins  produced  by  it  upon  the  vasomotor  apparatus. 

The  rotheln  eruption  consists  of,  at  times  larger,  at  other  times,  smaller, 
slightly  elevated  papulo-macules,  similar  to  those  of  measles  but  lighter  in 
color,  not  bluish  but  of  a  rose-red  color.  In  some  cases  these  may  be  very 
small  so  that  the  eruption  at  first  sight  resembles  scarlatina  more  than  it 
does  measles.  Such  fine  punctiform  areas  as  occur  in  scarlatina  we  never  see 
in  rotheln.  But  during  the  fading  of  the  eruption  a  phenomenon  may  appear 
which  is  seen  in  scarlatina  and  not  infrequently  in  measles,  namely  very 
minute  punctiform  hemorrhages  which  are  situated  close  together;  these  are 
particularly  noted  in  the  delicate  skin  of  the  axillary  region  below  the  external 
half  of  the  clavicles.  Thoy  are  of  no  importance  in  so  far  as  no  other  severe 
symptoms  are  present  which  point  to  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis  or  to  sepsis. 
The  individual  macules  of  which  the  rotheln  eruption  consists,  for  the  most 
part  have  an  irregular  serrated  limitation  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  areas 
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of  the  body  are  so  far  apart  that  the  entire  quite  normal  appearance  of  the 
skin  which  lies  between  them  may  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  macules 
give  the  impression  of  being  slightly  raised,  but  they  are  not  as  coars^  as  a 
rule,  as  those  which  occur  in  measles. 

Upon  the  covered  parts  of  the  body  and  at  those  places  at  which  sweating 
is  apt  to  occur,  sudamina  appear,  similar  to  the  case  in  other  eruptive  diseases. 

The  distribution  of  the  eruption  occurs  from  the  head  and  face  down- 
ward. It  may,  however,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  eruption  is  but 
slight,  appear  first  upon  the  chest  and  arms,  very  frequently,  even  profusely, 
upon  the  face,  neck,  trunk  and  arms;  the  eruption  is  less  copious  below  the 
knee,  and  in  the  lower  leg  and  on  the  feet  but  few  individual  macula  can  be 
determined. 

Regarding  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  great  variations  may  occur. 
One  point,  however,  requires  exact  observation  because  it  is  of  great  diagnostic 
importance:  In  rotheln,  as  also  in  measles,  the  region  about  the  mouth  (upper 
and  lower  lips,  point  of  the  nose)  is  often  profusely  covered  by  the  eruption, 
whereas  in  scarlatina  this  region  of  the  face  is  quite  conspicuously  free  from 
eruption  and  often  remains  free  from  any  erythema  so  that  it  is  conspicuous 
by  its  pallor  in  contrast  to  the  redness  of  the  rest  of  the  face. 

Another  point,  which  in  a  diagnostic  respect  deserves  observation  «nd 
which  I  intend  to  emphasize  again,  is  this,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  eruption  in  rubella  is  the  very  first  symptom  of  the  disease,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  measles  the  eruption  appears  only  upon  the  fourth  day,  and  in 
scarlatina  upon  the  second  day  after  symptoms  have  appeared.  In  the  case 
of  measles  these  prodromal  symptoms  are:  fever  with  coryza  and  lachryma- 
tion,  and,  according  to  the  height  of  fever,  more  or  less  well  developed 
general  malaise,  which  upon  the  second  and  third  day,  with  a  decline  in  the 
fever,  may  increase.  In  scarlatina:  very  frcfjuently  at  the  onset  of  the  affec- 
tion, vomiting,  fever  and  pain  upon  doghitition,  with  the  signs  of  an  "  angina 
faucium'';  with  very  intense  reddening  and  a  quite  unusual  increase  in  the 
pulse  rate,  even  out  of  proportion  to  the  high  temj)erature. 

Desquamation  in  a  profuse  rotheln  eruption  occurs  in  the  form  of  small 
flakes,  es])ecially  upon  the  face,  neck  and  chest;  it  is,  however,  commonly 
overlooked  if  sj)ecial  attention  is  not  paid  to  it. 

If  fever  is  present,  the  urine  may  transitorily  show  traces  of  albumin. 
Several  times  in  our  hospital,  in  cases  of  rotheln,  we  have  found  the  diazo- 
reaction. 

Convalescence  in  this  very  mild  afTeetion  is  exceedingly  rapid.  Remarkable 
is  the  reappearance  of  the  eruption  after  the  complete  disapix^arance  of  the 
first  attack.  But  these  very  rare  relapses  of  the  disease,  as  Emminghaus  has 
observed,  even  with  a  very  raj)id  course,  have  their  analo^xy  iti  the  relapses  of 
other  infectious  diseases.  Accurate  desiriptions  will  be  found  in  the  exhaus- 
tive autograph  on  rotheln  by  Johannes  Seitz  *  in   Ziirieh. 

That  in  the  case  of  rotheln  we  are  dealing  witli  a  sui)stantive,  specific 
affection,  sharply  defined  from  measles  and  scarlatina,  is  now  generally 
accepted.     The  reasons  for  the  separation  of  both  previously  mentioned  dis- 


1  Correspondcnzblatt  fUr  Schweizer  Acrzte,  Jahrg.  xx.   1890. 
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eases/  besides  those  already  enumerated  in  the  description  of  the  symptoms^ 
are  these: 

1.  That  rothehi,  measles  and  scarlatina  may  follow  or  precede  one  an- 
other in  the  same  individual,  that,  therefore,  neither  is  a  protection  from 
rotheln,  nor  the  latter  a  protection  from  either  of  the  other  affections,  whereas 
a  second  attack  may  occur  in  measles,  as  also  in  scarlatina,  but  is,  however, 
quite  rare; 

2.  That  the  period  of  incubation  is  a  different  one  from  that  in  the  case 
of  the  two  other  affections,  in  case  of  rotheln  it  is  about  three  weeks,  seven- 
teen to  twenty-one  days,  in  measles  only  about  nine  days,  and  in  scarlatina, 
under  some  circumstances,  only  one  day,  but  may  also  be  much  longer.  The 
contagious  principle  of  scarlet  fever  is  extraordinarily  resistant  so  that  by 
adhering  to  clothes  and  all  possible  substances  (fomites)  the  transmission 
is  often  an  indirect  one.  Between  the  adherence  of  the  contagious  principle 
to  clothes,  etc.,  and  its  entrance  into  the  body  which  is  still  dependent  upon 
all  possible  eventualities,  a  varying  period  of  time  elapses. 

The  great  variations  which  the  eruption  of  rotheln  shows  in  different 
cases,  so  that  it  resembles  measles,  at  another  time  scarlatina,  are  conditions 
which  increase  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  provided  the  other  symptoms  and 
other  circumstances  are  not  sufficient  to  form  an  opinion.  But  a  new  diag- 
nostic difficulty  must  yet  be  mentioned. 

The  Fourth  Disease. — A  few  years  ago,  while  physician  to  the  great  boys' 
school  at  Rugby  in  England,  thus  having  an  unusually  large  field  of  observa- 
tion for  these  diseases,  Clement  Dukes  observed  that  in  children  that  have 
gone  through  an  attack  of  rotheln  an  eruptive  disease  may  appear  in  which 
the  eruption  more  closely  resembles  scarlatina,  the  other  symptoms,  however, 
being  against  the  assumption  of  scarlatina.  If  we  are  dealing  with  relapses 
from  rotheln  it  is  conspicuous  that  in  the  second  attack  the  eruption  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  first  attack.  Dukes  suggests  that  there  is  possibly 
still  a  fourth  disease  which  has  something  in  common  with  scarlatina  and 
with  rotheln,  but  which  is  neither  one  nor  the  other  affection.  Other  physi- 
cians also,  principally  American  and  English  observers,  have,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  three  years,  published  observations  which  are  calculated  to  con- 
firm the  assumption  of  a  fourth  disease  ("  fourth  disease  "  as  Clement  Dukes  ^ 
has  named  the  affection).  According  to  Weaver,*  the  symptoms  are,  an 
eruption  resembling  scarlatina  but  which  also  occurs  around  the  mouth,  very 
slight  fever,  no  increase  in  the  pulse  rate,  no  vomiting,  no,  or  but  very  slight, 
throat  phenomena,  no  desquamation  as  in  the  case  of  scarlatina,  and  an 
absence  of  the  lymphatic  gland  enlargement  of  rotheln.  F.  T.  Simpson  '  noted 
the  affection  several  times  after  scarlatina,  in  numbers  of  instances  after 
measles.    He  observed  in  several  patients  of  this  kind  lamellar  desquamation. 

In  children,  with  their  much  more  susceptible  skin  and  irritable  nervous 
system  as  compared  with  adults,  there  occur,  under  the  influence  of  the  most 
varied  causes,  more  or  less  well  developed  eruptions  which,  at  least  in  their 
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primary  stages,  may  cause  confusion  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  specific 
eruptive  diseases.  Especially  in  small  children,  during  the  period  of  denti- 
tion and  in  seasons  in  which  intestinal  catarrh  is  frequent,  with  or  withput 
febrile  phenomena,  acute  eruptions  of  brief  duration  occur,  which  have  been 
called  "  roseola  aestiva "  and  which  may  resemble  rotheln.  In  such  eases 
rotheln  can  only  be  diagnosticated  if,  at  the  same  time  a  rotheln  epidemic  is 
present,  contagion  can  be  proven,  or  if  from  a  patient  of  this  sort  contagion 
is  spread  and  an  affection  resembling  rubella  appears.  In  such  cases  lymphatic 
enlargement  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen  must  be  present.  Many  affections 
of  this  kind  belong  to  urticaria  or  also  to  erythema  multiforme,  which  latter 
affection  may  also  run  its  course  with  lymphatic  enlargement  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen. 

Etiologically,  intoxication  or  autointoxication  plays  a  prominent  role  in 
these  cutaneous  eruptions;  in  erythema  multiforme,  probably  an  infection  is 
the  cause.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  urticaria  produced  by  the  eatmg  of 
strawberries,  by  the  ingestion  of  certain  kinds  of  sea-food,  that  form  produced 
by  intestinal  worms  and  by  digestive  disturbances  of  various  kinds,  which,  in 
some  persons,  especially  in  early  youth,  is  likely  to  produce  this  form  of 
eruption.  As  great  as  is  the  difference  between  a  macule  of  rotheln  and  of 
even  a  small  patch  of  urticaria,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  especially  in 
children,  any  eruption,  by  friction  of  the  clothes  or  of  the  bed  and  above  all, 
by  scratching,  the  irritated  areas  may  develop  papules,  even  wheals.  It  must 
be  furtlier  remembered  that  a  purely  local  irritation  of  the  skin,  in  individuals 
that  are  especially  susceptible,  may  cause  a  distribution  over  larger  areas  of 
the  skin,  l)y  means  of  scratching;  these  primarily  local  irritations  being  caused 
by  the  bites  of  insects,  by  the  hairs  of  certain  caterpillars,  by  ethereal,  oleagi- 
nous and  other  vegetable  products  (thuja — and  pinus  varieties,  primulacea). 

Many  drugs  may,  in  some  individuals,  children  as  well  as  adults,  give 
rise  to  eruptions  which  may  distribute  themselves  over  the  entire  body.  On 
account  of  its  great  similarity  to  measles,  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
eruption  caused  by  antipyrin,  which,  in  children  that  have  had  antipyrin 
administered  to  them  on  account  of  whooj)ing  cough,  is  not  so  infrequently 
observed.  In  com])arison  to  the  eruption  of  rotheln,  the  latter  is  of  a  darker 
color  and  of  a  more  papular  character. 

The  eruption  appearing  after  the  injection  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  serum 
may  consist  of  flat  macules  or  pajmles,  and,  if  at  tlie  same  time  an  epidemic 
of  rotheln  is  present,  may  give  rise  to  confusion.  This  eruption,  as  a  rule, 
shows  larger  macules  than  occur  in  rotheln,  usually  irregularly  distributed 
over  the  body  and,  therefore,  more  closely  resembles  erythema  multiforme. 

In  some  persons  there  is  a  remarkable  idiosyncrasy  to  quinin,  in  others  to 
mercury,  upon  internal  and  external  administration.  In  such  persons  even 
minimum  doses  are  sufficient  to  cause  a  dermatitis  wliich  distributes  itself 
over  the  entire  bodv,  in  which  only  at  the  onset  the  erythema  is  small,  macular, 
soon  becoming  uniform  so  that  the  eruption  of  scarlatina  is  closely  simulated. 
This  diffuse  dermatitis,  running  its  course  witli  fever,  is  accompanied  by  a 
desquamation  of  the  entire  epidermis,  large  flakes  coming  away,  and  occa- 
sionally, also,  by  a  falling  out  of  the  hair  and  the  nails. 

In  adults,  occasionally,  the  internal  administration  of  cubebs  or  baUam 
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copaiba  is  the  cause  of  a  small  papular  eruption  which  may  resemble  measles 
or  urticaria. 

In  some  regions  in  which  typhus  fever  is  endemic,  or  where  it  is  brought 
in,  measles  may  be  thought  of  on  account  of  a  very  profuse  eruption,  a  dif- 
fusely livid  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  the  papular  consistence  of  individ- 
ual florescences.  These  papules,  however,  are  only  a  small  constituent  of  the 
eruption,  which,  in  the  main,  consists  of  entirely  flat,  irregularly  constituted, 
livid  areas,  frequently  intermingled  with  petechia — hence  the  name  petechial 
typhus.  The  entire  course  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  eruption  appears  only 
upon  the  fourth  day,  the  high  fever,  the  marked  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
the  occurrence  of  typhus  fever  in  the  affected  region,  and  the  probability  that 
contagion  has  taken  place,  enable  us,  with  some  slight  care,  even  when  measles 
and  rotheln  are  simultaneously  epidemic,  to  avoid  an  error,  which,  on  account 
of  the  greater  transmissibility  of  typhus  fever,  might  give  rise  to  serious 
consequences. 

In  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  in  some  few  cases  eruptions  occur 
which  show  a  certain  similarity  to  measles  or  rotheln,  as  a  rule,  however, 
they  are  more  localized  to  the  extremities,  a  part  of  the  trunk,  and  more  closely 
resemble  erythema  multiforme  than  the  previously  mentioned  eruptive  dis- 
eases. The  presence  of  an  epidemic  and  of  undoubted  cerebrospinal  inflam- 
matory phenomena  is  determining  above  all  in  the  differential  diagnosis. 

In  an  adult,  during  the  prevaknce  of  an  epidemic  of  rotheln,  a  very  pro- 
fuse eruption  of  roseola  syphilitica  may  appear  during  the  eruptive  period  of 
this  disease,  possibly  at  the  same  time  with  the  febrile  phenomena,  so  that 
the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  concealed  and  rotheln  is  thought  of.  In 
both,  enlargement  of  the  lymphatics  and  of  the  spleen  is  present,  in  both  there 
may  be  a  somewhat  more  decided  erythematous  condition  of  the  palate 
with  slight  swelling.  But  in  an  eruption  appearing  so  acutely,  especially 
with  fever,  there  is  a  much  more  decided  general  malaise,  and,  above  all,  as  a 
rule,  severe  headache  which  increases  toward  night,  and  the  greater  gravity 
of  the  disease  is  already  noted  in  the  facial  expression.  Even  to  the  inex- 
perienced, the  continuance  of  the  eruption  beyond  three  to  four  days,  its 
increase,  not  from  above  downward  but  a  closer  approximation,  and  an  in- 
creased development  of  macules  into  papules  will  soon  show  the  true  nature 
of  the  affection.  The  examination  of  all  palpable  lymph-gland  areas  will 
then  show  at  some  place  in  the  body  a  few  that  are  more  markedly  enlarged, 
being  painless  round  glands  ("  indolent  buboes  "),  and,  in  the  peripheral  area 
of  the  same,  the  primary  lesion  may  be  discovered. 

Finally,  in  septic  affections,  eruptions  which  develop  rapidly,  being  of  a 
macular  or  papular  character,  not  infrequently  resembling  urticaria,  occa- 
sionally being  hemorrhagic  or  pustulous,  have,  at  certain  stages,  some  simi- 
larity to  rotheln  or  even  measles.  By  an  observation  of  the  accompanying 
phenomena  errors  may  easily  be  avoided. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  in  the  individual  case  many  possibilities 
must  be  thought  of  before  an  opinion  is  given  in  an  acute  eruptive  disease. 
Above  all,  every  eruption  should  be  accurately  examined,  and  whenever  pos- 
sible by  daylight,  and  the  most  recent  efflorescences  should  be  sought  in  order 
to  determine  its  original  form,  and  the  further  development  of  the  eruption 
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should  be  compared  with  these.  The  opinion  should  never  be  made  to  depend 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  alone^  and  especially  not  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  affection  appears  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  type  of  the  dis- 
ease. Above  all,  the  prodromal  phenomen/i  of  the  disease  should  be  inquired 
into,  those  that  were  present  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  A  com- 
plete absence  of  these,  as  has  already  been  noted,  occurs  especially  in  rothein, 
whereas  in  measles  a  prodromal  stage  lasting  three  days,  and  in  scarlatina, 
one  to  two  days,  is  present,  accompanied  with  fever,  in  measles  with  catarrh, 
primarily  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages,  in  scarlatina  with  angina  fau- 
cium,  vomiting  and  an  unusual  increase  in  the  pulse  rate.  But  very  rarely  is 
tliere  a  constitutional  disturbance  or  sore  throat,  or  coryza  in  rotheln.  In 
measles,  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  an  alteration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheeks  occurs,  which  is  not  observed  in  the  case  of  scarla- 
tina and  rotheln  and  for  this  reason  is  of  great  diagnostic  importance.  These 
are  the  so-called  Koplik's  spots :  isolated  red  points  the  size  of  the  head  of  a 
pin  with  a  bluish  white  or  whitish-yellow  point  in  the  centre.  In  every  case 
in  which  measles  is  suspected  these  should  be  searched  for.  After  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption  they  become  indistinct  or  disappear  completely,  probably 
under  the  influence  of  a  more  marked  hyperemia  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Then  the  other  organs  (lungs,  heart),  above  all,  the  spleen  and  lymph- 
glands  are  to  be  examined ;  in  an  examination  of  the  urine  the  diazo-reaction 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  accompanying  circumstances,  the  possibility 
of  contagion  within  the  period  which  corresponds  to  the  incubation  period 
of  the  disease  should  never  be  neglected,  especially  in  cases  in  which  there 
has  been  no  previous  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  family  to  clear  the 
situation. 

In  every  doubtful  case  a  positive  diagnosis  should  not  be  made,  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  disease  is  not  transmitted  to  others,  the  patient 
should  be  isolated  and  the  diagnostic  decision  should  be  deferred  for  the  next 
few  days,  until  the  disease  has  developed  fully.  As  regards  the  treatment 
of  the  patient,  nothing  will  be  neglected  bv  this.  In  those  cases  in  which 
special  symptoms  are  prominent  they  must  be  treated  on  general  principles. 
High  fever  and  cerebral  symptoms  in  scarlatina  and  measles  may  require 
cold  baths,  in  rotheln  symptoms  which  require  treatment  almost  never  occur. 
In  a  case  of  rotheln,  therefore,  general  dietetic  hygienic  rules  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed which  are  self-evident  in  anv  mild  affection. 

A  table  is  appended  which  shows  the  characteristic  differences  of  the 
three  diseases  at  a  glance: 


DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS 
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I.  Incubation 

PERIOD. 

II.  Prodromal 

SYMPTOMS  BE- 
FORE THE  AP- 
PEARANCE OF 
THE    ERUPTION. 

III.  Eruption: 
First  appear- 
ance. 
Distribution. 


Character  of  the 
eruption. 


Desquamation. 


IV.   Accompany- 
ing symptoms: 
Throat. 


Respiratory 
organs. 


Spleen. 
Lymphatics. 


ROTHELN 


17-21  days. 


None. 


First  day. 


First  in  the  face. 


MBASLBiS 


9-11  days. 


Fever,  catarrh  of  the 
upper  respiratory 
passages  and  the 
conjunctiva. 


Fourth  day. 


tt\ 


The  same. 


Upper  and  lower  lips  also  covered  with  the 

eruption. 


Macular  or  puncti- 
form,  color  light 
red. 


Ill  -  defined,     small 
flakes. 


Catarrhal  reddening. 


Sometimes  catarrh. 


Some  enlargement. 

Superficial  cer\'ic:il, 
nuricular.  often  uIho 
other  glandM,  soft 
and  frequently  sen- 
sitive to  the  touch. 


Macular,  slightly 
raised,  prominence 
of  the  cutaneous 
follicles,  color  blu- 
ish red. 

Small  flakes. 


SCABLATIKA 


At  the  onset,  macular 
reddening  then  uni- 
form ( upon  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of 
the  throat,  Kop- 
lik's  spots). 


Marked  catarrh,  lar- 
yngitis, bronchitis 
and  bronchiolitis. 
Great  tendencv  to 
broncho-  pneumonia. 

No  enlargement. 

Not  HO  constantly  en- 
larged as  in  ru- 
theln. 


1-7  days  and  longer. 


Vomiting,  sore  throat, 
fever,  increased  ra- 
pidity of  the  pulse. 


Second  day. 


First  upon  the  neck 
and  upper  parts  of 
the  chest,  the  face, 
the  region  about  the 
mouth  remaining 
free. 

Finest  punctiform 
areas,  close  togeth- 
er upon  a  uniform- 
ly reddened  skin. 
Color  deep  red. 

Upon  the  neck  and 
trunk 'small  flakes, 
upon  the  hands  and 
feet,  often  only 
after  weeks,  in  the 
form  of  large  .scales 
(lamellous). 


Uniform  marked  in- 
flammation with 
more  or  less  swell- 
ing, occasionally  fol- 
licular plugs  or 
membranous  depos- 
its. Complicated  by 
diphtheria. 


Knlargement. 

(i  lands,  especially  at 
the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw  enlarged ; 
cervical  glands 
later  on,  an  a  cum- 
plicati<m  often  with 
absctfss    format  ion. 
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ROTHBLN 

Mhaslbs 

BOABLiATIMA 

V.    Fever. 

Often  no  fever,  or  but 

Prodromal  fever  last- 

Highest    temperature 

slight  rises  in  tem- 

ing     three      days. 

at  the  onset. 

perature,   rarely  to 

Temperature     rises 

102'*     F.       Highest 

with  appearance  of 

temperature    usual- 

eruption, maximum 

ly    upon    the    first 

of  both  at  the  same 

day. 

time. 

Defervescence. 

Lysis. 

Crisis. 

Lysis. 

VI.   Complica- 

No constant  nor  fre- 

Broncho -  pneumonia, 

Endocarditis.      Aeiite 

tions  AND  SE- 

quent ones. 

otitis    media.      Tu- 

rheumatism.       Ne- 

QUELS. 

berculosis   of   bron- 

phritis.    Otitis  me- 

chial    glands     and 

dia.  Septioopyemis. 

lungs.    General  mil- 

iary     tuberculosis. 

Noma.     Diphtheria. 

Rarely  nephritis. 

SCARLET  FEVER,  SCARLATINA 

By  O.    HEUBNER,   Bbrun 

ETIOLOGY 

Scarlatina  is  an  acute,  infectious,  contagious,  febrile  disease,  character- 
ized by  a  scarlet-red  cutaneous  eruption  and  by  inflammation  of  the  pharyn- 
geal organs.  The  synonyms  of  the  disease  in  all  civilized  languages  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  eruption. 

But  little  that  is  certain  is  known  regarding  the  history  of  scarlatina.  If 
we  reflect  how  conspicuously  the  cutaneous  coverings  of  the  body  are  altered 
by  this  affection,  it  does  not  appear  possible  that  mention  of  this  disease 
should  have  been  overlooked  in  the  writings  of  the  Arabians  and  of  the 
ancient  physicians.  Descriptions  from  which  the  disease  may  be  recognized 
are  only  found  in  medical  literature  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (by  the  (lerman  physicians,  Sennert  and  Doring).  Sydenham  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  same  century  clearly  recognized  the  peculiarities  of  the 
disease. 

Observations  of  the  disease  showed  from  the  onset  a  very  peculiar  change- 
able character  in  succeeding  epidemics,  a  diversity  which  hardly  occurs  in  any 
other  affection.  Sydenham,  in  1664,  did  not  attribute  greater  importance  to 
the  disease  than  we  show  nowadays  for  rubella  (rotheln),  and  fifteen  years 
later,  in  the  sphere  of  activity  of  this  great  observer,  in  London,  the  affection 
appeared  with  a  severity  which  was  only  equalled  by  the  bubonic  plague. 
And  if  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  Bretonneau,  a  physician  of  like 
importance,  declared  that  a  scarlet  fever  patient  only  died  when  treated 
incorrectly,  a  few  years  later,  when  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  in  which 
a  frightful  mortality  took  place,  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  how 
greatly  he  had  been  mistaken.  An  instructive  picture  of  this  periodic,  very 
varying  course  of  the  affection,  occurring  in  the  same  population,  is  pre- 
sented by  a  diagrammatic  table  of  the  mortality  from  scarlatina  in  Hamburg, 
compiled  by  Reincke.* 

The  great  calamity  from  which  Hamburg  suffered  in  the  years  1821, 
1831,  1852  and  again  in  1878  and  1879  from  scarlatina  is  readily  recognized, 
and  between  these  periods  there  are  again  very  decided  diminutions  in  the 
danger  from  scarlatina.  The  punctuated  line  added  from  1872  on,  signifies 
(in  I'v  the  scale)  the  morbidity  curve  (in  so  far  as  it  could  be  determined 
from  the  report  of  physicians).  It  will  be  noted  that  the  severity  of  the 
individual  epidemics  and  the  niorl)idit\'  are  by  no  means  parallel.  Wherever 
exact  statistical  reports  have  l)et»n  attained,  for  example,  in  Norway,  nccord- 

1  Die  GeHundheiUverhilltniftbe  Hamburgs  im  n<;unzehnteQ  JaHrhundert.  Hamburg, 
Sept,  1901,  p.  169. 
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ing  to  the  investigations  of  Johannesacn,  wtiich  corer  s  period  of  usteen 
years,  it  is  noted  that  the  affection  even-where  shows  this  very  remarkable 
character  of  rise  and  fall  of  the  grade  of  malignonc;.  In  these  obaerrationi 
the  morbidity  and  mortality  run  quite  parallel.  It  is  difficult  to  recx^nize 
this  property  as  a  consequence  of  a  varying  virulence  of  the  pathogenic 
agent,  it  is  more  prohable  that  other  auxiliary  causes  periodically  decidedly 
increase  the  eusceptibility  of  the  population. 

Scarlatina  owes  its  origin  to  a  poison  that  proliferates  anew  aolelj  ia  the 
human  being  attacked  by  scarlatina,  whereas  outside  of  the  human  organism 
it  is  capable  of  maintaining  itself  in  a  condition  in  which  it  may  increase  (as 
a  pathogenic  organism)  but  is  scarcely  ever  able  to  actually  proliferate.  Pre- 
vious views,  according  to  which  the  scarlatinal  poison  is  said  to  develop  in 


Fio,  23. 

an  autochthonous  condition  nu1sicli>  of  tin-  huin; 
observation  of  cast's  in  distrirts  in  wliidi  fur  a 
latina  has  occurred  nn.l  n!so  in  ttliich  no  ,a>r: 
since  wf-  know  that.  undtT  sonic  t-ircunistani-i'i; 
poison  of  the  dist-asc  may  occur  by  mwiii-.  of  ln.j 
those  that  have  but  a  mild  dc^'ni-  of  i..iisil[i[is.  i 
regard  himst-lf  as  sick,  ihcse  cxinTicncc^  are  no 
of  unqualified  conta;;ion. 

Of  this  jioison.  wliicli  is  rcncivcil  yi-ar  after 
and  increases,  as  little  is  known  ropanlinjr  its  nai 
beginning  of  the  bac-tcriolofrieal  cm  t!i.'rc  have  bee 
with  more  or  less  eertaiiity  up.in  iho  ebaiiis  of  eo, 
found  in  the  i.liaryn-v  of  scarlatina  i.atients  and 
the  tissue-f  of  ibc  cadaver,  as  the  imihonenic  a; 
majorilv  of  these  observers,  similar  to  Silrenson. 
that  it  is  not  u  parasite  which  is  identical  with 
but  that  it  is  a  microbo  which  morpholotrically 


^n  liody,  are  based  upon  the 
lonji  lime  no  cae6  of  aear- 
^  were  imported.  However, 
■:  the  transportation  of  the 
Ithv  individuals,  certainly  bv 
n  which  the  patient  does*  not 
longer  tenable  with  the  law 

year  in  thousands  of  people, 
lire  as  nf  measles.  Since  the 
n  niiiny  observora  who  looked 
■ci.  wliicli  were  almost  alwavs 
viiy  often  in  the  Wood  and 
,'(nts  i>f  <earlot  fever.  The 
arc  iirobably  of  the  opinion 
till-  streiii.ipoecus  progenex. 
rosembles  the  usual  strepto- 
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coccus  and  one  that  possesses  a  special  specific  character,  the  property  of 
producing  a  particular  disease.  Up  to  the  present,  no  examination  of  the 
streptococcus  found  in  scarlatina  has  shown  the  specific  property  of  the  germ. 
Moreover  it  has  been  shown  that  in  all  points  which  can  be  determined  it 
resembles  the  streptococcus  erysipelatos.*  In  the  streptococcus  of  scarla- 
tinal angina,  Hilbert  was  not  even  able  to  determine  the  property  of  secreting 
toxins  which  Baginsky  and  Sommerfeld  had  maintained.  The  constant  occur- 
rence of  this  microbe  in  the  blood  of  recent  scarlatinal  infections  (or  at  the 
autopsy)  could  not  be  demonstrated  by  Bohm  in  Baumgarten's  Institute,  nor 
by  Slawyk  in  my  clinic.  Naturally,  all  tissues  were  not  examined.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  possible  by  more  accurate  bacteriologico-biological  investigations  to 
solve  this  question. 

[Class  recently  demonstrated  in  the  secretions  of  the  throat,  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  desquamating  epidermis,  a  diplococcus  which  was  pathogenic  in 
mice,  swine  and  guinea-pigs. 

Baginsky  and  Sommerfeld  have  described  a  streptococcus.  Later, 
Baginsky  and  Monti  showed  the  presence  of  streptococci  in  short  and  long 
chains  almost  constantly  associated  with  other  organisms,  as  pneumococci, 
staphylococci,  and  forms  of  diplococci  in  smears  from  the  phar3mx.  The 
urine,  and  in  two  cases  the  fluid  withdrawn  by  lumbar  puncture,  contained 
streptococci.  From  the  autopsy  material  studied,  the  streptococcus  was 
isolated  in  every  instance  and  almost  always  in  pure  culture.  These  observers 
do  not  commit  themselves  in  regard  to  the  causal  relation  of  the  strepto- 
coccus to  the  disease.  The  hypothesis  that  scarlet  fever  is  a  streptococcus 
disease  does  not  receive  direct  support  from  recent  studies  of  the  blood  by 
Hektoen.  This  observer  made  bacteriological  examinations  during  life,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  general  streptococcus  infection.  He  states  that  strepto- 
cocci may  occasionally  be  found  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever  that  run 
a  short,  mild  and  uncomplicated  course;  that  streptococci  are  more  frequent 
in  the  severe  and  protracted  cases;  and  that  they  are  not  found  in  some  of  the 
fatal  cases.  Very  recently  Mallory  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  very 
remarkable  segmenting  bodies  in  the  tissues  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever. — Ed.] 

We  are  better  informed  regarding  the  manner  of  distribution  of  the 
scarlatinal  poison  than  of  its  nature.  Our  northern  colleagues  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  disease  upon  isolated  islands  or  in  vil- 
lages situated  in  the  woods  in  which  little  communication  existed,  have  been 
able  to  supply  us  with  valuable  points.*  Especially  the  epidemic  in  Lomme- 
dalen,  studied  by  Johannesscn,'  is  particularly  instructive,  because  this  author 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  entire  population,  amounting  to  533  per- 
sons, in  a  village  near  Christiania,  so  that  not  even  the  mildest  case  of  scarla- 
tinal  angina   could   escape   him.      From   these   observations,  the  individual 

1  In  1888  my  pupil,  S.  Lenhartz,  succeeded  in  producing  an  erysipelatous  affection 
in  mice  by  means  of  a  streptococcus  cultivated  from  scarlatinal  blood.  (Jahrb.  f. 
Kinderheilk.,  Bd.  xxviii.) 

«  Hoif,  Erfahningen  auf  den  FarOerinseln  (iber  Scharlach.  Quoted  by  Jiirgensen^ 
Scharlach  in  Nothnagel's  Handbuch,  iv,  3,  2.     Abth.,  p.  3. 

*  Johannesnen,  (vut  abgegrenzte  Scharlachepidemie  in  Lommedalen.  Archiv  f, 
Kinderheilk.,  Bd.  vi,  1885. 
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points  of  which  cannot  here  be  entered  upon  in  detail,  it  could  be  aeen  thil 
nothing  but  human  intercourse,  and  only  this,  is  capable  of  distributing 
scarlet  fever.  Most  frequently  it  is  the  mild  or  not  severely  affected  patients 
that  communicate  the  disease  to  susceptible  healthy  individuals;  and  the 
most  dangerous  transmitters  are  those  adults  in  whom  the  disease  ofioi 
exists  as  an  angina  (tonsillitis)  which  is  not  even  accompanied  by  fever. 
Thus  the  entire  epidemic,  in  the  previously  mentioned  lonely  Xorwegian  vil- 
lage, was  produced  by  a  servant  girl  aged  twenty-nine  who  had  nursed  a 
scarlet  fever  patient  in  Christiania,  and  being  attacked  by  angina  tonsilIari& 
on  the  third  day  of  this  disease  returned  to  her  home  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  forest,  four  hours  from  Christiania.  She  was  not  ill  enough  to  take  to 
bed  but  was  out  daily.  She  spread  the  contagion  to  her  own  and  to  other 
families  and  from  these  foci  the  disease  was  distributed  to  over  24  families 
that  lived  quite  distant  from  one  another,  attacking  in  all  67  persons,  or 
13.9  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  protected 
by  a  previous  attack  of  scariatina  (44  cases). 

In  large  cities,  in  the  greatest  majority  of  cases,  the  first  flaring  up  of  an 
epidemic  occurs  by  infection  in  the  schools.  Those  attacked  take  the  disease 
home  with  them  and  transmit  it.  Among  the  schools,  all  those  places  are  to 
be  included  in  which  a  large  number  of  children  are  thrown  together:  there- 
fore, kindergartens,  infant  institutions,  asylums,  etc.  Children's  parties  not 
infrequently  give  an  opportunity  for  transmitting  the  disease.  In  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  all  transmissions,  the  active  agent  has  naturally  not  yet 
been  recognized  as  a  scarlatina  patient,  either  because  the  affection  is  so  mild 
that  there  is  no  thought  of  a  severe  foundation  of  the  scarcely  noticeable 
throat  difTiculty  or  because  the  patient  is  only  at  the  onset  of  the  diseast*. 
IIow  frequently  does  it  occur  that  children,  on  account  of  sudden  illness  ami 
vomiting,  are  sent  home  from  school,  are  put  to  bed  and  develop  scarlatina. 
During  this  onset  of  the  disease  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  transmitting 
the  malady  to  their  sus«q)til)le  neighbors.  A  second  category  of  infection 
occurs  at  the  termination  of  the  individual  disease.  After  a  fortunate  recoverv 
from  the  affection  the  little  patii'ut  is  looked  upon  as  completely  well  if  he  has 
regained  his  fornuT  strength,  appetite  and  sleep,  and  no  more  of  the  patho- 
logical changes  can  be  found  in  him.  The  patient,  even  as  regards  his  own  sen- 
sations, has  nx'overod,  hut  in  spite  of  this  the  poison  still  adheres  to  him.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  this  is  si  ill  the  case  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  after 
the  onsr^et  of  the  disease.  A  child  that  had  completely  recovered  from  scarla- 
tina, at  the  end  of  the  sixth  week,  on  account  of  the  still  existing  discharge  from 
the  ear,  was  sent  from  my  scarlatina  division  in  the  hospital  to  the  ear  depart- 
ment of  the  ( 'ha rite.  Four  days  later  his  neighbor  was  attacked  by  scarla- 
tina. Similar  exjMTienees  in  greater  numl)ers  may  be  gathered  from  the  return 
of  eliildren  to  tlieir  own  families,  that  have  recovered  from  scarlet  fever  in 
the  hospital,  even  if  the  ])roof  of  a  causal  connection  Injtween  a  new  affection 
ami  eoiitnirion  hv  means  of  tlie  eonvaleseent  cannot  be  shown  with  cortaintv. 
Now.  ihe  question  may  even  1h»  ]H'oj)oun(le(1.  whether  the  sixth  week  is  the  final 
])eriod  in  \vliieh  a  conval'seent  is  no  longer  dangerous.  Usually  the  desquama- 
tion of  llie  epidermis,  whieh  lasts  until  this  time,  and  may  even  continue 
lon^jfer,  is  looked  uj)on  as  the  danger  period  for  infection,  and  the  scales  them- 
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selves  are  supposed  to  be  the  carriers  of  the  poison.    This  assumption  is  by 
no  means  proven.     It  is  just  as  likely  that  the  poison  is  contained  in  the 
.  pharyngeal   organs,   in  the  pus  from  the  ear,  in   the  urine,  or  in  other 
excretions. 

In  fact,  even  of  the  recent  scarlatinal  case,  it  is  by  no  means  known  with 
certainty  regarding  the  seat  of  the  contagion,  whence  it  disseminates  itself 
and  how  it  leaves  the  body  so  that  it  is  capable  of  entering  a  second  organ- 
ism. Clinical  experiences  render  it  quite  likely  that  the  first  point  is 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharyngeal  organs,  perhaps,  also  at  least  at 
the  onset,  this  is  its  principal  point  of  reproduction.  The  transmission 
appears  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  to  occur  in  a  fleeting  manner,  i.  e.,  without 
direct  corporeal  contact,  kissing,  shaking  of  hands,  etc.  The  expulsion  of 
sprays  of  saliva  from  the  mouth  of  the  patient  in  speaking,  which  is  pointed 
out  by  Fliigge,  may  be  the  method  of  transmission  of  the  infection.  Prob- 
ably more  frequently,  especially  in  the  case  of  younger  children,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  finger  or  other  substances  which  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
poison,  into  the  mouth  of  the  healthy  brings  about  the  contagion.  This  mode 
of  transmission  is  facilitated  by  the  property  of  the  scarlatinal  poison  of 
adhering  to  fomitcs,  such  as  toys,  books,  tools,  which  a  scarlatinal  patient  has 
used,  for  some  time,  also  to  letters,  linen,  beds,  clothes,  etc.  Pood  substances 
also,  in  case  they  are  not  heated  before  use,  such  as  cakes,  and  especially 
milk,  may  retain  the  scarlatinal  contagion.  That  the  poison  may  remain  in 
rooms,  on  the  wall  paper,  in  hallways,  and  even  apparently  after  thorough 
dit»infection,  has  been  proven  by  the  frequent  unfortunate  experiences  in 
cases  where  children  have  been  away  from  home  and  upon  returning  have 
been  taken  sick  in  a  carefully  cleaned  room.  The  other  possibilities,  however, 
also  remain  open  that  the  poison  may  still  adhere  to  the  body  of  the  apparent 
convalescent  or  perhaps  may  adhere  to  the  nurses  or  parents  that  have  shown 
^  but  a  slight  attack.  That  a  healthy  person,  and  a  healthy  third  person,  may 
I  be  the  carriers  of  a  contagion  will  probably  belong  to  the  rarest  possibilities, 
•  but  that  this  does  occur  cannot  be  doubted.  Johannessen  communicates  an 
unquestionable  case  which,  in  my  opinion,  shows  this  mode  of  transmission. 
It  is  that  of  a  servant  girl  whom  he  himself  had  treated  two  years  previously 
for  scarlet  fever,  and  who  at  the  time  of  transmission  did  not  even  show 
a  slight  angina.  It  appears,  however,  that  only  such  persons  are  capable  of 
transmitting  the  disease  as  remain  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  patient, 
as  nurses  or  servants,  and  who  also  come  in  contact  with  susceptible  healthy 
persons  for  a  prolonged  time. 

The  point  at  which  the  poison  is  taken  up  on  the  part  of  the  attacked 
individual,  as  has  been  mentioned,  is  most  frequently  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  naso-pharyngeal  space  and  the  oral  cavity.  Besides  this,  however,  the 
scarlatinal  poison  has  the  peculiar  property  of  utilizing  interruptions  of  c^m- 
tinuity  of  the  skin  as  the  ports  of  entrance  to  the  organism.  A  vari(vlla  pus- 
tule which  has  been  scratched,  a  wound  upon  the  penis  in  a  phimosis  (>iHTa- 
tion.  an  accidental  tear  of  the  finger,  may  be  the  first  points  of  attack  of  the 
scarlatinal  infection.  Puerperal  scarlatina  also  finds  its  entrance  by  way  of 
the  smaller  or  larger  injuries  upon  the  genitalia,  due  to  childbirth^  In  such 
instances,  first  the  wound  assumes  an  unhealthy  appearance,  the  borders  show- 
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ing  a  rfmean-  or  mcmhranous  coating,  then  the  surrounding  area  becomes  red., 
and  thence  the  general  cutaneous  eruption  begins  to  develop  itself.  The  cir- 
cumstancff  that  in  the  coating  of  the  wounds  in  such  cases,  especially  in  preg- 
nant women,  streptococci  are  always  found,  S<')rensen  quotes  in  proof  of  his 
assumption  tJiat  this  streptococcus  possesses  etiological  connection  with  scar- 
latina. If  only  the  streptococcus  were  not  the  principal  factor  in  most  of  the 
other  puerfK-ral  processes  even  in  those  in  which  scarlatina  does  not  come  into 
question  at  all ! 

The  RU?-cfptibility  of  the  human  race  at  this  time  is  limited;  perhaps  in 
this  connection  not  all  pf^ple  and  races  are  alike,  even  individual  families 
ap|K;ar  to  jkiss^-'Ss  absolutely  no  n^sistance  toward  scarlet  fever.  Under  cer- 
tain ('Xternal  influences  (the  si*ason)  the  susceptibility  may  be  increased.  But 
evervwhere  adults  are  more  n'si>tant  than  children.  Scarlatina,  in  a  mach 
narrower  sense  than  in  the  case  of  measles,  is  a  disease  of  childhood.  Johan- 
nt-Si^fn  saw  in  I»mme<Ialen  *28.1  p^T  cent,  of  children,  5.1  per  cent,  of  adults. 
attacked  (\n  the  families  in  which  contagion  oci^urred,  36  per  cent,  of  the 
childn-n  and  H'2  j)*:r  c-ent.  of  the  adults  remaim-d  free).  In  childhood  the 
su-ceptilriiity  in  greatest  lietwten  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  life,  but 
remain--  lji;rh,  however,  up  to  the  tenth  year  and  then  declines.  Nurslings 
are  iiincli  less  susceptible,  e!?fK'cially  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  year  of  life. 
J  ha\e  n«-ver  si/cn  a  [K»itive  case  of  scarlatina  in  a  child  under  six  months 
of  a;re.  (A  case  rewntly  refK>rted  by  Kroner,*  in  which  a  child  aged  seven 
w»rk>  wn-  .-aid  to  Ik*  attacked  by  scarlatina,  is  somewhat  doubtful.) 

Kreovr-ry  from  the  diseas*-  in  the  jm-atest  majority  of  ca.>es,  confers  immu- 
nity toward  new  infection,  certainly  up  to  the  adult  age,  when  the  suscep- 
tibility iM-eome:-  Icrisened  of  it^-lf.  But  the  protection  against  scarlatina 
apfK-ar-  to  nie  to  be  sli^rhter  than  in  the  ease  of  nieasb/s.  Among  359  cases 
treated!  l)y  me  in  I>ripzi;i,  1  nut  with  ♦!  oa^i-s  that  had  lH.*en  treated  for  scarla- 
tina, bv  ioniuf'h'Ul  [»hy-i('ian.-  tliat  were  known  to  mo,  and  at  that  onlv  five 
year-  j»reviou.-ly.  Two  of  th-  ca-t^-  wtn-  nn  nly  attauktM]  bv  severe  angina, 
wliile  a  brotb<-r  at  tli*-  same  tiin«   succunibt-d  t<»  a  fatal  attack. 

7'hc  /ff'rio/l  of  inrnhafi'jn  of  -f-arlatiiia  i-  lial.O'  to  ;rreater  variations  than 
any  of  tji«-  other  ar-ute  exantli'Tiiata.  but  in  tin-  main  it  appears  to  bo  a  short 
one.  Tin-  well-known  ea.-«'  cominuni'-at'-j]  by  Tr..;:s-i-an  - — provided  there  were 
no  r-onn-'"  of  error — woubl  ^l.nw  a  iMrin.i  of  jr..  uhati.in  of  twenty-four  hours, 
the  mo-t  ii-iial  <luration  of  t-ii-  ]M-ri.,.I  ...!"  intiiliation  will  be  found  to  be 
betweirn   four  and  sev<  n  days. 

PATHOLOGY 

Tlie  patlioloLMeal  eliaii.L'j'S  o,-rur  f-art i.-nljirly  in  tli.-  murouj;  membrane  of 
the  pliarynx  and  in  the  ■•.kin.  Tb-  rhan.---  in  tii..  :^l.in.y^  will  be  described 
later  on. 

Jn  the  j.barynx,  in  the  mibb-r  easr^.  liim-  i<  a  v.  ry  ^InidtMl  hyperemia  of 
tin-  miK'ous  membran.-  and  a  byjM.Ti.laMic  pr.......  m  tli.-  nitire  adenoid  sub- 

stane...     .\s  w-11  in  tiir-  larir^T  .l-poMts  of  ibi.  n..,,,..  :,,  j|^^.  pharvngeal  and 
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palatine  tonsils,  as  everywhere  in  the  separated  follicles  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, at  thQ  base  of  the  tongue,  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  wall  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pharynx,  a  distinct  increase  is  noted  in  the  lymph  cells  filling 
the  fine  fibre  net.  The  same  condition  occurs  in  the  lymph  glands  in  this 
region  belonging  to  the  inframaxillary  and  retropharyngeal  region.  The 
sharp  limitation  of  the  inflammatory  hyperemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  esophagus  and  entrance  to  the  larynx,  which  may  still  be  recognized  in  the 
cadaver  is  noteworthy  and  characteristic.  Particularly  in  the  first-mentioned 
area,  the  hyperemia  terminates  in  an  abrupt  straight  line.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  to  be  in  a  catarrhal  condition  with  a  muco- 
purulent exudation,  especially  upon  the  surface  of  the  tonsils. 

In  the  severe  cases,  which  terminate  fatally  in  from  one  to  four  days,  this 
acute  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  tissue  is  often  found  developed  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  over  the  entire  body.  Not  only  the  peripheral  lymph  glands 
upon  the  neck,  those  in  the  axilla  and  in  the  inguinal  region  enlarge,  but 
also  those  throughout  the  entire  intestinal  tract,  as  well  as  all  the  lymph 
follicles,  all  Peyer's  patches,  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  even  the  spleen  are 
enlarged  to  a  similar  extent;  upon  section  this  latter  organ  shows  medullary 
swelling,  it  is  pulpy  and  coarse.  New  formations  of  small  lymph  nodes  are 
found  in  the  liver  and  in  the  kidney.  The  last-mentioned  organs  in  these 
cases  appear  markedly  hyperemic,  here  and  there  small  hemorrhages  are 
found,  particularly  near  the  surface.  According  to  van  den  Berg,*  the  blood 
with  but  few  exceptions  shows  a  hyperleukocytosis  which  lasts  for  several 
weeks  and  is  due  to  the  polynuclear  elements.  The  heart  in  the  rapidly  fatal 
cases  is  usually  flaccid  and  pale;  but  also  quite  flrm  and  markedly  con- 
tracted left  ventricles  are  noted. 

In  cases  of  a  slight  or  medium  severe  infection,  the  more  locally  limited 
inflammator}'  disease  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  lymph  gland  enlarge- 
ment diminishes  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  week  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  week,  even  though,  subsequently,  in  one  or  the  other  gland,  a 
more  substantive  inflammatory  process  may  develop.  In  very  many  cases, 
however,  the  serious  turn  which  the  affection  takes  occurs  in  the  pharyn- 
geal organs.  The  simple  severe  inflammation  then' changes  its  character  and 
leads  to  an  inflammatory  necrosis  of  the  tissue,  by  the  formation  of  a  coag- 
ulated, simultaneously  hemorrhagic,  exudate.  Partly  (but  usually  not  to  a 
marked  extent)  this  is  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
between  and  beneath  the  epithelium,  in  the  form  of  thin,  often  disconnected 
membranes,  partly  to  a  slighter,  at  other  times  to  a  more  markeil  extent,  in 
the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  the  adenoid  layers.  But  even  there 
this  inflammation  (in  an  anatomical  sense  a  true  diphtheritic  one)  does  not 
halt,  but  attacks  the  mucous  gland  layer  situated  l)eneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, as  well  as  the  fat  and  muscular  tissue,  for  example,  of  the  palatine 
arch  and  uvula,  of  the  epiglottis  and  of  the  larynx,  altering  everything  into 
a  rigid  opaque  mass,  of  which  the  original  morphologic  c()mj)ositi()n  is  no 
longer  discernible.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  **  coagulation  necrosis '' 
as  it  has  been  very  aptly  designated  by  Wcigert,  is  the  destruction  of  all 
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individuals  that  have  a  weak  mucous  membrane,  and  only  the  necrosed  tissue 
itself  opens  the  tract  for  the  massive  proliferation  of  the  cocci  chains  and 
their  entrance  into  the  organism. 

I  favor  the  second  view  in  regard  to  the  circumstance  that  the  diphtheroid 
mucous  membrane  disease — therefore,  the  beginning  of  the  tissue  necrosis, 
not  the  surface  exudate ! — so  commonly  holds  to  a  distinct  phase  of  the  course 
of  scarlet  fever  and  that  streptococci  in  every  case  of  scarlatina  are  present 
in  the  pharynx,  diphtheroid,  however,  not  always  taking  place.  A  decision 
will  only  be  ppssible  after  we  have  learned  to  recognize  the  scarlatinal  virus 
with  certainty.  Practically  of  great  importance,  however,  is  this,  that  the 
streptococci  after  they  have  found  an  easy  entrance  into  the  organism  affected 
by  scarlatina  become  very  potent  in  regard  to  the  further  course  of  the 
affection.  The  opponents  of  the  law  of  the  specificity  of  the  streptococci  must 
also  admit  that  the  resistance  of  the  organ  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  the 
microbes  in  scarlatina  is  particularly  slight,  less  than  in  almost  all  other  dis- 
eases. For  this  reason,  streptococcus  sepsis  plays  such  an  ominous  role  in 
the  prognosis  of  scarlet  fever.  At  one  time  this  shows  itself  in  the  form  of 
severe  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  throat,  at  other  times  the  coccus 
infection  is  transmitted  by  way  of  the  lymph  tracts,  again  it  creeps  along  the 
retrotracheal  and  mediastinal  connective  tissue  tracts,  at  other  times  the 
coccus  infection  enters  a  vein  and  produces  secondary  pyemic  blood  disinte- 
gration, with  multiple,  purulent  metastases  in  the  most  varied  parts  of  the 
body.  Scarlet  fever  pyemia,  deviating  from  other  analogous  infections,  shows 
the  peculiar  character  that  the  joint  cavities  and  the  serous  membranes  are 
particularly  predisposed  to  purulent  deposits.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  we 
may  speak  of  a  proliferation  of  the  streptococci  through  the  entire  body  and 
in  such  quantities,  very  much  greater  than  the  relatively  distributed  germs 
which  are  found  in  recent  scarlatina  cases  (without  diphtheroid)  even  in  the 
first  days  of  the  disease  in  the  blood.  The  amount  of  streptococci  in  the  blood, 
according  to  the  investigations  of  Slawyk,^  who  worked  in  my  clinic,  observ- 
ing all  necessary  precautions,  in  general  is  parallel  to  the  intensity  of  the 
diphtheroid  mucous  membrane  inflammation,  even  if  this  is'  not  the  only 
point  of  entrance  for  the  microbes,  but  may  share  this  property  with  other 
inflammatory  mucous  membrane  diseases,  especially  of  the  auditory  canal. 

Slawyk  found  the  blood,  in  15  cases  which  terminated  fatally  on  the  third 
day  of  the  disease,  constantly  sterile,  only  upon  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease  the 
investigated  Cases  showed,  and  then  in  decided  quantities,  streptococci  in  the 
blood. 

If  it  is  true  that  streptococci  do  not  produce  toxin  formation,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  bacteria  themselves,  by  their  property  of  producing  inflam- 
mation, give  rise  to  the  severe,  mostly  fatal  affecrtions.  However,  we  have 
observed  a  number  of  oases  in  which,  in  spite  of  septic  fever  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  other  clinical  phenomena  pointed  to  sepsis  (such  as  the  gradually 
decreasing  power  of  the  heart,  the  loss  of  app<»tite,  emaciation,  the  frequent 
implication  of  the  sensorium)  neither  j)urulent  foci  in  the  body  nor  strepto- 
cocci in  the  blood  could  be  determined,  therefore,  death  a[)peared  to  be  due  to 
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a  pure  septemia.  These  were  mostly  cases  in  which  stubborn  and  severe  otitis 
media  complicated  the  disease  (but  without  sinus  thrombosis  or  other  local 
infection  of  neighboring  organs).  Observations  of  this  kind  require  further 
bacteriological  study. 

The  changes  in  the  skin  in  scarlatina  require  further  pathologico-anatom- 
ical  study.  The  investigations  up  to  the  present  do  not  favor  a  simple  "  vaso 
motor"  hyperemia,  such  as  is  produced  by  chemical  poisons,  but  they  favor 
inflammatory  processes.  Besides  marked  hyperemia  of  the  papillary  body, 
the  vascular  nets  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cutis  are  greatly  dilated  and  mark- 
edly filled  with  blood,  and  along  the  smallest  veins  narrower  or  broader  streaks 
of  round  cells  are  noted,  which  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  anything  else  than 
as  emigrated  leukocytes.  With  this,  the  tissue  of  the  cutis  and  the  cells  of  the 
rete  Malpighi  are  apparently  richer  in  fluid,  as  if  swollen,  this  may  even  be 
noted  in  hardened  preparations.  The  fine  dark  points  which  we  shall  leam  to 
recognize  in  the  description  of  the  eruption,  apparently  lie  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  cutis  (third  venous  net  of  Spalteholz),^  whereas  the  general  red- 
ness may  be  ascribed  to  the  papillary  body. 


SYMPTOMS 

Our  description  shall  represent  the  picture  of  an  ordinary,  medium  severe 
attack  of  scarlatina.  It  corresponds  to  a  certain  type  which  this  acute 
exanthem  possesses,  although  at  the  bedside  deviations  from  this  type  are  in 
the  majority. 

In  rare  cases  indistinct  phenomena,  general  disturbance  in  health,  often 
chilliness  and  the  like,  may  precede  the  disease  for  a  few  days  and  even  for  a 
week,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  symptoms  of  the  period  of  incubation. 
Usually,  however,  tlie  disease  begins  abruptly  witli  severe  symptoms,  so  that 
the  chronology  of  tlie  affection  may  be  accurately  determined  by  the  hour. 
The  child  returns  from  school  in  coinj)lote  health,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
vomiting  occurs  and  at  once  high  fever  appears.  Or  it  has  gone  to  school 
quite  well  and  there  has  an  attack  of  nausea,  vomiting  appears  and  the  disease 
begins. 

The  most  frequent  symptom  at  the  onset  is  vomiting^  according  to  the 
time  at  which  the  last  meal  has  preceded,  either  remains  of  nourishment  or 
of  mucous  fluid,  or  sonietinu^  even  bile-stained  masses,  are  bro.ught  up.  In 
younger  children  diarrhea  is  readily  added  and  then  lasts  for  a  day  or  two. 
Even  in  nurslings,  vomiting  and  diarrhea  are  the  earliest  symptoms. 

In  cases  of  medium  severity  the  vomiting  may  he  repeated  several  times 
during  the  first  hours  of  the  disease  and  then  (ease.  Immediately  following 
this  a  general  febrile  condition  a])|'>ears.  In  older  children,  it  may  be  intro- 
duced by  a  true  chill,  also  in  youn<:er  oiks  (rarely)  although  not  as  an  initial 
symptcmi :  also,  inside  of  the  first  few  hours  or  first  two  days,  general  convul- 
sions occur,  which  are  not  always  of  unfavoral)le  proLMiosis.  A  general  feeling 
of  malaise,  headache  (also  pain  in  the  linil)*«).  lassitude*,  irritability,  pains  in 
the  abdomen  always  rapidly  follow.     Somowhat  later,  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
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four  hours  after  the  onset  the  child  complains  of  its  throat,  of  pain  in  degluti- 
tion. In  adults,  on  the  contrary,  the  pain  in  the  throat  is  frequently  the  first 
symptom. 

In  practice,  not  infrequently,  there  is  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
child  shortly  after  the  initial  vomiting.  It  is  always  found  with  marked 
fever,  but  not  always  is  this  high  at  the  onset,  but  varies  between  102.2®  F. 
and  103.1**  F.,  but,  occasionally,  even  in  moderate  cases,  the  temperature  rises 
at  once  to  104**  F.  to  105**  F.  (in  the  rectum).  The  child  assumes  the  re- 
cumbent posture  itself,  and  now  a  febrile  condition  is  noted  which  lasts  from 
eight  to  ten  days.  Even  during  the  first  night,  febrile  unrest,  mild  delirium 
appear,  while  during  the  day  the  child  is  apathetic,  sleepy,  complains  of  thirst, 
burning  and  pain  in  the  throat,  the  speech  assumes  a  mufQed,  throaty 
character. 

Examination  of  the  oral  cavity  shows  a  tongue  with  a  white  coating,  the 
filiform  papillae  are  somewhat  reddened  and  the  palatine  mucous  membrane, 
with  a  quite  sharp  line  of  demarcation  toward  the  hard  palate,  is  markedly 
reddened,  showing  distinct  small  maculae,  the  tonsils  are  swollen  and  upon 
their  deep  reddened  surface,  not  infrequently,  reddish,  yellowish  flakes  or  striae 
may  already  be  noted. 

The  face  sometimes  appears  bloated,  in  some  cases  transversely  over  the 
nose  a  saddle-like  redness  is  noted,  which  coalesces  with  the  fever  redness  of 
the  cheeks,  whereas  the  surroundings  of  the  mouth  and  chin  are  almost  un- 
naturally sharply  demarcated  by  a  conspicuous  pallor. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  day  or  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  day  the  char- 
acteristic cutaneous  eruption  appears,  usually  first  upon  the  trunk,  neck, 
chest  or  back,  also  in  the  gluteal  region  and  then,  gradually,  in  the  course 
of  two  days,  distributes  itself  to  the  extremities.  The  characteristics  of  this 
eruption  consist  in  two  peculiarities:  At  the  onset  it  consists  of  small  points 
distinctly  separated  from  one  another,  which  in  the  course  of  hours  or  days 
coalesce,  forming  a  uniform  connected  mass  of  a  red  appearance  and,  secondly, 
at  the  onset  it  is  of  a  delicate  red,  rapidly  or  also  slowly,  even  in  the  course 
of  several  days,  assuming  a  saturated,  burning,  flaming,  fire-red  appearance 
which,  therefore,  justifies  the  name  of  scarlet  fever.  In  all  castas  that  are  at 
all  develo|)ed,  this  general  redness,  no  matter  how  intense  and  flaming  it 
becomes,  attains  its  development  from  separated  punctiform  areas  in  so  far  as 
in  the  general  redness,  upon  accurate  observation,  small  still  darker  flakes 
may  be  recognized,  ispecially  if  by  means  of  slight  pressure  upon  the  skin  the 
blood  is  forc(»d  away.  Primarily  the  redness  upon  decreasing  pressure  always 
apj)oars  first  in  the  original  red  areas. 

Tlien»fore,  upon  the  neck,  on  the  chest,  upon  the  back,  upon  a  delicate 
white  skin,  there  are  first  noted  delicate  rose-red  punctiform,  from  a  millet 
seed  to  a  pin  head  in  size,  particularly  round,  areas  situated  closi*  together: 
At  a  distance  a  uniform  color  is  presented,  and  only  upon  close  observation 
can  the  individual  points  Ik*  disciTned.  Soon  the  entire  trunk  appears  to  be 
covered  and  now,  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  day, 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  arms,  the  thighs,  soon  also  taking  in  the  outer 
surface,  reaching  to  the  fingers  and  t(H»s,  the  same  fine*  redness  is  noted.  The 
skin  at  first   feels  smooth,  but   with  increasing  intensity  of  the  redness   it 
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becomes  uneven,  coarse,  something  like  shagreen  leather.  The  face  fr^ 
quently  remains  entirdly  free  or  only  signs  of  the  fine  red  points  are  noted 
upon  the  temples,  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  or  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cheek*. 
The  region  about  the  mouth  and  chin  invariably  remains  free.  With  each  suc- 
ceeding half  day  the  red  jwints  coalesce  more  and  more  and  become  darker, 
upon  the  third,  fourth,  sometimes  only  upon  the  fifth  day,  the  skin  from  the 
throat  to  the  feet  shows  a  condition  as  if  the  patient  were  covered  by  a  scarlet 
mantle  which  closely  envelops  the  entire  body.  In  the  inguinal  region,  at  the 
elbow,  and  at  the  knee  joint,  upon  the  buttocks,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
thighs,  the  eruption  is  usually  particularly  intense,  often  showing  a  bluish-n^d 
shade.  It  is  not  infrequent,  even  in  cases  running  a  normal  course,  that  in 
these  previously  mentioned  areas  the  original  red  points  show  a  hemorrhagic 
tendency  and  are  then  particularly  noticeable. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  particularly  ujx)n  the  abdomen,  but  even  upon  the 
lateral  asjwct  of  the  thorax,  \i\KHi  the  back,  upon  the  lower  legs,  the  dorsum 
of  the  hands  and  fetrt,  over  these  original  s|)ots  there  appt»ar  vesicles  the  size 
of  a  millet  st^d,  filled  with  a  transparent  fluid,  which  later  becomes  opaque; 
these  are  called  miliaria,  which  after  a  few  davs  drv  and  form  scales.  The 
contents  of  these  vesicles  show  an  alkaline  reaction,  therefore,  do  not  consist 
of  the  secretion  of  the  sweat  glands  alone.  This  form  of  the  eruption  is  called 
scarhititid  miliaris,  and  its  ap|K?arance  is  not  considered  of  unfavorable  prog- 
nosis; in  fact,  most  cases  of  scarlatina  miliaris  run  a  favorable  course. 

Opposed  to  this — but  even  this  again  has  exceptions — is  another  deviation 
of  the  exanthem.  Upon  the  third  or  fourth  day  in  the  occasionally  slightly 
uneven,  hut  not  particularly  raised,  eruption,  nodules  and  papules  the  size  of 
a  lentil  s(H'd,  usually  of  a  dtvply  stained  color,  are  noted  to  appear,  which 
are  situated  at  some  distance  from  one  another  and  sometimes  produce  gn^at 
itching.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  rash  has  a  limited  distribution  tluv-H 
papules  may  end  the  general  redness  and  then  show  an  appearanc^e  whiili 
simulates  urticaria.  This  form  of  the  exanthem  is  seen  much  more  frequently 
in  the  severer  in  feet  ions. 

Tpon  the  dorsum  of  tlie  hands  and  fwt  the  skin  occasionally  swells  and 
IxH^Mues  glistening,  st>nu'tinies  almost  resembling  ervsi|>elas. 

A  jKvuliar  condition  is  notetl  in  the  fully  developed  exanthem  if  the 
linger  nail  is  passed  (nor  the  re<l  surface,  in  the  entire  extent  over  which 
the  nail  has  passcil  a  white  streak  of  varying  intensity  is  noted  (apparently 
due  to  vaso-niotor  <pasm)  which  only  slowly  disappears  (raie  blanche  of  the 
French). 

.\thr  the  greatest  intensity  has  Invn  reached  the  eruption  remains  at  it-s 
acnu'  f»»i  lialf  a  ilay  or  It^igcr,  then  it  hegins  tt>  fade  and  disappears  at  the  eml 
o(  the  tlrst  wet'k  t»r  the  K 'ginning  of  tlu-  see^nd,  friHjuently  slight  exaciTlw- 
tions  heiiig  uoiid  m  the  interval,  these  usuallv  oecurring  toward  evening 
Kven  U't'oH'  the  fading  i<  coiiij»Ut».(1  the  ej^derniis  Ix^gins  to  peel  in  manv 
area^.  tirsi.  usually.  u}»«»ii  the  neik.  ai^l  tliis  desquamation  continues  often 
for  many  \veei;>.  e\rn  in  e'»n\air>«iTu-e.  I'ptMi  the  neck,  upon  the  chest,  and 
in  the  iiiiruin.ai  n-L^ioru  thi<  ile-t;uainatioii  nniirs  in  small  flakes  or  plaqmv. 
from  the  >i.-e  of  ih.e  !uad  o\  a  \^\:\  lo  iliai  »»f  a  lentil;  thev  are  of  a  white 
gl!-h'i^:ng  aj»iHaran«i.     ('{'on  the  hutto^k>.  tlu'  thighs,  the  hands,  and  feet, 
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however,  large  lamellie,  and  entire  casts  of  the  fingers,  or  the  hands,  which 
may  renew  themselves  eevoral  times,  may  be  shed.  Finally,  after  a  pro- 
longed period  of  desquamation,  the  patient  enters  upon  convalescence  with  a 
renewed  skin. 

Occasionally,  in  this  rapid  transformation  process  of  the  Bkin,  an  improve- 
ment in  chronic  difficulties  occurs :  Thus,  in  a  case  of  intense  desquamation,  I 
once  saw  numerous  warts 
covering  both  hands  of  a 
seven-year- old  girl  disap- 
pear without  leaving  a 
trace. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the 
development  of  the  exan- 
them  the  fever  proceeds. 
Simultaneously,  or  even  ear- 
lier, often  even  upon  the  sec- 
ond or  third  day  it  reaches 
its  acme,  the  absolute  height 
of  which  in  ordinary  cases 
may  be  quite  high,  reach- 
ing 105°  F.  or  even  higher.  Usually  in  a  favorable  course  it  does  not 
long  remain  at  this  height  but  soon  declines,  however,  not  to  fall  suddenly 
and  rapidly  but  quite  gradually  and  slowly,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  falling  a  little  each  day,  normal  ranges  are  reached.  Characteristic  of 
an  undititurbod  deferveeocnce  ia  the  fact  that  after  the  temperature  has  begun 
to  decline  no  increased  rises  are  noted  over  the  previous  evening  or  morning 
temperatures,  whereas  in  the  course  of  a  day  the  variation  between  morning 
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and  evening  still  remains.    The  decline  of  the  fever  may  be  likened  to  a  stair- 
ca)ie  which  gradually  leads  downward. 

The  following  temperature  charts  {Figs.  24  and  25)  are  examples  of  sim- 
ple, uncomplicated  scarlatina  (rectal  temperatures).  In  the  first  instanci' 
the  acme  was  reached  wmicwhat  late,  the  defenescencc  being  somewhat  more 
marked,  in  the  second  ijihc  the  acme  is  noted  on  the  necond  day,  the  deferves- 
cence being  slow  anil  gradual.  Both  cases  entered  upon  an  undisturbed  eon- 
ralesccDcc  without  complications. 
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Thv  pulse  in  scarlatina  shows  peculiarities  in  being  very  rapid,  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  temi)erature  and  age  of  the  patient  than  in 
otluT  diseases.     Tliis  is  also  true  of  the  uncomplicated  cases  and  it  cannot 
even  Ik'  said  that  this  syniptoin  is  more  markedly  developed  in  the  severer 
infections.     In  eliildn»n  from  five  to  six  years  of  age,  in  the  first  few  days, 
(»v<'n  in  mild  eases  with  a  rectal  temjwrature  of  103**  F.,  from  150  to  170  pul?e 
JH-ats  }M'r  minute,  with  a  temi>erature  of  102®  F.,  132  per  minute,  with  a 
tem|)crature  of  100.5**  F.,  124  jkt  minute,  etc.    In  a  girl  aged  seven  (medium 
seven*  case),  I  found,  with  a  temiK*rature  of  101**  F.,  150  beats  per  minute. 
With   higher  tcm}KTatures,   pulse  beats   of  nearly  200  per    minute   can  be 
counted    ( ft)r  example,  in  a  girl  aged  five  with  a  temperature  of   104**  FX 
without   the   |)rognosis   necessarily  being  unfavorable.     Nor   does   the   puliie 
rise  nuK'h  higher  in  the  very  severe,  fatal  eases  with  excessive  high  tempera- 
turi's.     \\\  a  lH»y  aged  five,  with  a  temperature  of  107.8**  F.  I  noted  196  beats 
|H»r  minute.     In  a  case  which  terminated  fatally  in  a  girl  aged  two,  with  i 
tempiTature  of  104''  F..  204  In^ats  per  minute.    From  this  symptom  it  may  be 
(jiiite  |»ropcrly  cimchuU'd   that  the  scarlatinal  poison,  more  decidedly  than 
other  infectious  priHlucts,  has  a  direi-t  action  \\\wn  the  cardiac  nerves  which 
increasi»  tlu»  heart  lH»at.    Tlie  condition  of  the  pulse  in  the  first  days  is  some- 
times rapitl.  usually.  ht)wever.  it  is  soft,  not  dicrotic.    Some  sphygmographie 
tracings   ap|)ear  \o   favor   the   view   that   the  vaso-motors  of  the   ]x?ripherjl 
ve>sels  an*  in  a  certain  spasmtnlic  condition,  which  is  also  indicated  bv  the 
previtMisly-tleserilH'd  **  white  streak."     While  the  exanthem  is  reaching  its  full 
de\elo]»nient,  tlie  intlammatorv  atTection  of  the  larvnx  and  the  oral  cavitv 
incrcast's.     The  tonsils  U'come  more  swollen,  the  muco-purulent  or  fibrinous 
tlaky  depo>iis  u]ion  their  surfaivs  Ikwiuc  distinct,  but  if  they  were  previously 
prcMnt.  they  now  inereast»  and  enlarge,  the  lymph  glands  at  the  angle  of  the 
lowrr  jaw  eniame  and  heeonie  i»ainful.  the  toiijjue  loses  its  white  ciiatinsr  anil 
the  Mnurtii  in!  la\er  is  dt  n\uled  of  iis  epithelium  so  that  the  tongue  lo<^ks  n«l 
and  snii»oili.  hut  the  papilla*  >iaTid  nut  prominently  alwve  the  surfaoi*  like  ret! 
wnri-.     1;  il'.e  rliiM  proiriidis  ilu-  tip  of  the  tongue  Unween  the  lips  it  res*MiJ- 
M«  ^  a  ^ir;n\l»rrr\.     A  trndimv  t"^  lirviuss  of  the  tongue  readilv  occurs  uiK«n 
\\u   i\:\\<  uliiu  hi::h  \\\ky  '\^  YTv>iV.\. 

\\]\]\  :l.e  tjidini:  ot  tl.e  I  ri;  Mi  ell  and  I  lie  onset  of  defervescence  the  mui^"»u> 
111  nsiTiiv.!  ;:!!*»  riiiM'  inrj»ri'\<-.  iV.r  u'/.-w  -]•..:>  v,]hm\  the  tonsils  disa]i]var:  l\w 
i.^:i^!-   nri    !(—   -^\o■.!^n.   \]\k-   lt'::*:'!"  ••.'■^'.i'.u-   in   size,  the  tongue  n-gains  it? 

0::.ir  li. ,  ,:.*■  .;.  \  ;.:  :>  ■  v.  v.t  ]\\t:  •  f  ::.i  internal  organs  are  not  notnl 
.'. .  :  vu  :  V  ;..  V  I  .  :  -  ':  -..:.:  ';i.  l":.-  rt -piratory  apparatus  is  hardly 
.*■/..  :.:   •     -:  :     •■    :   ..  .:  >    »   :  ::*..  '.  ■ -Vir,»nehiti>.     The  urine  show? 

;.'...:■'-  •.    :    •'-.:.'  :.     ..::.  ^■•lonil  and.  with  an  inton?o 

*   - >  '     .'■  :  >.'ini-  few  hvaline  casts:  ihi* 

.-..-..-  -      A  -^   •     ::•  r-  :i>i   ii.  diaeetie  acid  is  often 

■-'..;.         /-■•:.!>  viTv  commonlv  enlargeti. 
v»    .      ■  ...        -  ...->".:•..>     :•■.  n«"»teil  upon  palpation. 

ihe  fever,  hut  then^  is 

U'Wi'is  are  usuallv  iMn>ti- 

iTciMion.  there  is  a  ri'tum 
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of  the  normal  epithelial  coating  of  the  tongue,  appetite  returns,  and  the 
digestive  apparatus  begins  to  functionate  normally. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  second  week  the  pathological  disturbances  have 
almost  disappeared,  only  the  skin  which  has  been  deeply  affected  still  requires 
a  longer  time  to  regenerate  itself  and  to  return  to  its  normal  condition. 

Strength  and  subjective  well  being  usually  return  rapidly.  Only  the 
impossibility  to  foresee  the  later  implication  of  the  kidney  influences  the  care- 
ful physician,  even  in  these  cases,  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  at  least  till  the 
end  of  the  third  week  and  to  watch  him  carefully. 

VARUTIONS   FROM  THE   COMMON   TYPE 

We  shall  now  devote  our  attention  to  the  manifold  deviations  from  the 
just  described  simple  course,  a  review  of  them  being  only  possible  i;i  that  the 
individual  course  is  viewed  particularly  in  regard  to  the  organic  disturbances 
which  become  prominent.  Naturally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  each 
special  case  these  deviations  are  not  always  so  distinctly  separated  from  one 
another  as  they  are  in  text-book  descriptions,  the  disturbances  commonly 
combining,  crossing  or  following  one  another. 

In  scarlatina,  which  quite  properly  is  so  much  feared,  we  also  note  mild 
and  very  mild  affections.  In  such  cases  all  symptoms  of  the  disease  arc  but 
slightly  developed  and  of  a  very  benign  character.  At  the  onset  vomiting 
and  headache  may  be  present  but  the  pharjTigeal  affection  is  only  noted  by 
slight  swelling  and  reddening,  the  fever  rises  to  a  moderate  height  for  but 
a  short  time  and  may  sometimes  show  a  purely  afebrile  character,  in  other 
cases  only  subfebrile  rises  occur,  the  temperature  only  rising  to  101.5®  F. 
and  rapidly  declining,  the  fever  may  even  sometimes  be  absent  entirely.  The 
eruption  consists  in  a  uniform  reddening  of  a  pale  rose  color,  distributed  over 
the  entire  body,  which  may  in  individual  areas,  upon  the  neck,  upon  the 
buttocks,  show  a  slightly  raised  character  or  this  may  be  absent  entirely;  or 
the  eruption  may  only  be  found  in  individual  areas,  for  example,  upon  the 
groins,  at  the  flexures  of  the  knee,  upon  the  neck  or  upon  the  back,  being 
even  fleeting  here  or  remaining  for  several  days.  The  diagnosis  in  these  cases 
can  only  \ye  made  with  certainty  upon  a  careful  observation  of  the  entire  body 
and  only  then  by  the  aid  of  such  knowledge  as  that  other  children  in  the 
house  have  bet»n  attacked  in  a  well  developed  manner  or  in  the  pre8t»nce  of  an 
epidemic.  Sometimes  the  eruption  is  well  marked,  but  only  upon  one  part 
of  the  body,  for  example  upon  the  legs,  at  other  times  days  pass  until  the  rash 
distributes  its<*lf  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 

The  rudimentary  cases  m\ist  not  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  these 
mild  cases.  These  at  the  onset  may  appear  quite  mild  and  many  of  them  even 
remain  so,  but  very  frequently  in  the  wake  of  these  apparently  harmless  dis- 
turbances is  a  late  n^nal  affection.  The  rudimentary  character  is  shown  in 
that  the  infection  api)ears  in  the  form  of  an  angina  frequently  seven',  and 
accompanied  by  fever,  and  without  any  eruption.  Especially  adults,  but  also 
older  and  younger  children,  for  example,  also  those  that  have  previously  had 
an  attack  of  scarlatina  and  have  In^en  exposed  anew  to  a  marked  faTiiily 
endemic  arc  not  infrequently  attacked  in  this  manner.    There  is  marked  fever. 
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aifnECUd  paru.  This  mflamnatorr  ixxroas  Mho  att*^  deeper  Ijing  orgmns, 
€3ipeeiallT  the  Ijmph  giands  stnated  Dear  the  ptiMrrngeal  pans,  vbn^  it  leads 
to  the  derekipmcim  of  gangrenous  hemorrfaagic  foci,  vhich  again  are  a  sonroe 
of  danger  to  the  snrroimding  areas,  the  cellular  tifene  of  the  throat.  This 
tien^  ^bova  phlegmonous  inflammation  vith  vid^Iy  distributed  rigid 
tusue  infiltntion«  vith  the  formation  of  gacgrenoTis  foci  rarring  in  size. 
In  the  internal  organs.  especiaUj  the  liver,  circiunscribtd  diphtheritic  foci  of 
flight  extent  mar  derelop. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  thi«  diphtheritic,  or  better — to  differentiate  the 
pro(%!ee  from  genuine  diphtheria,  with  which  etiolc^callv  it  has  nothing  in 
<x»mmon — diphtheroid  inflammaiion  of  the  pharrngeal  organs^  with  extremelj 
rare  exceptions,  in  the  cases  that  die  during  the  first  dav«  of  the  disease,  even 
though  the  adenoid  conglomerations  are  as  markedly  hyperplastic  as  possible, 
nothing  i^  found.  The  starting  point  appear?  to  occur  ma^tlJ  upon  the  fourth 
daT  of  the  diseaee. 

The  following  case  is  an  illustration  of  a  beginning  diphtheroid  condition 
which  has  just  been  described. 

Hwob^  Albert,  ugfd  ten  jcAn,  attacked  apoB  June  13.  1888.  in  the  mitmotm^  with 
high  fcrer,  limited  emptioo,  deiirinm,  UDCoiiseioiis  opoo  the  Itith,  and  died  apoii  the 
afteinooD  of  the  17th  of  Jnne. 

The  pharyngeal  parta  show  a  line  of  demarcatioii  at  the  Telmn  palatinmn  downward 
to  the  entrance  of  the  esophagus,  consisting  of  a  sharp  border  of  a  dark  blnish-rcd  color. 
Inside  of  this  area,  npon  the  mmla,  fine,  hemorrhagic,  pnnctiform  rt^gioiis  mar  be 
mMM,  Upon  the  surface  and  in  the  lacuna  of  the  left  tonsil  there  is  a  mueo-pinrulent 
eoating,  A  section  of  the  tonsil  shows  a  marked  medullary,  swollen  consistence  of  a 
reddi»h'Wbite  color.  The  same  condition  is  noted  upon  section  of  the  right  tonsil,  in 
its  lower  half.  The  upper  half,  howerer.  shows  a  sharp  demarcation  compared  with 
the  lower,  oonsiitting  of  a  high-graded,  dark  red  discoloration,  due  to  an  inflammatory, 
hemorrhagic  infiltration.  A  stream  of  water  let  fall  upon  it  shows  that  the  upper 
anrfaees  of  the  tonsillar  swelling  in  these  areas  have  separated  and  that  a  necrotic 
decomposition  is  beginning. 

This  diphtheroid  process  is  combined  with  a  Ycry  regular  bacteriologic 
finding  which  is  so  constant  that  we  may  speak  of  a  relation  of  the  one  to  the 
other.  \^Tiereas  in  the  first  days  it  is  impossible  lo  find  microbes  in  the  micro- 
gcopic  sections,  even  in  the  markedly  swollen  tissues — their  presence  very 
frwiuently  may  be  determined  bacteriological ly — in  the  diphtheroid  areas, 
gn,*at  masjies  of  streptococci  are  found,  and  not  only  this,  they  are  found  in  the 
Bpac*,**  of  the  tonsillar  tissue  and  may  even  (juite  often  be  found  in  sections 
in  the  tissue  of  the  I^-mph  jrlands. 

Kff^arding  the  role  which  is  to  be  attribute<i  to  the  streptococci  in  this  dan- 
gerous pHKt^^s.  the  opinions  of  those  authors  who  deny  an  etiological  connec- 
tion Uiween  .-rtrcjitococci  and  the  scarlatinal  poison  are  still  divided.  Some 
lo<^ik  uji'jn  the  M.-rious  chan^^e  which  occurs  in  the  scarlatinal  mucous  mem- 
brane as  the  direct  action  of  the  previously  mentiontHl  microbes,  which, 
already  presf.-nt  to  a  It^sscr  or  jm-ater  extent  in  tlie  oral  cavity,  find  oppor- 
tunity to  ^^ain  a  firm  frK)thold  u|K)n  the  chan;Tod  nnutMi-  membrane  areas  due 
to  the  scarlatinal  inf«'Cti<»n,  and.  entering  the  tissue,  produce  an  inflanunatorv 
necrosi.-.  ''Jthers  Ix-lieve  that  the  scarlet  frvcr  dipluluToid  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  still  unknown  scarlatinal  virus  itself  in  especially  susceptible 
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individuals  that  have  a  weak  mucous  membrane,  and  only  the  necrosed  tissue 
itself  opens  the  tract  for  the  massive  proliferation  of  the  cocci  chains  and 
their  entrance  into  the  organism. 

I  favor  the  second  view  in  regard  to  the  circumstance  that  the  diphtheroid 
mucous  membrane  disease — therefore,  the  beginning  of  the  tissue  necrosis, 
not  the  surface  exudate ! — so  commonly  holds  to  a  distinct  phase  of  the  course 
of  scarlet  fever  and  that  streptococci  in  every  case  of  scarlatina  are  present 
in  the  pharynx,  diphtheroid,  however,  not  always  taking  place.  A  decision 
will  only  be  ppssible  after  we  have  learned  to  recognize  the  scarlatinal  virus 
with  certainty.  Practically  of  great  importance,  however,  is  this,  that  the 
streptococci  after  they  have  found  an  easy  entrance  into  the  organism  affected 
by  scarlatina  become  very  potent  in  regard  to  the  further  course  of  the 
affection.  The  opponents  of  the  law  of  the  specificity  of  the  streptococci  must 
also  admit  that  the  resistance  of  the  organ  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  the 
microbes  in  scarlatina  is  particularly  slight,  less  than  in  almost  all  other  dis- 
eases. For  this  reason,  streptococcus  sepsis  plays  such  an  ominous  role  in 
the  prognosis  of  scarlet  fever.  At  one  time  this  shows  itself  in  the  form  of 
severe  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  throat,  at  other  times  the  coccus 
infection  is  transmitted  by  way  of  the  lymph  tracts,  again  it  creeps  along  the 
retrotracheal  and  mediastinal  connective  tissue  tracts,  at  other  times  the 
coccus  infection  enters  a  vein  and  produces  secondary  pyemic  blood  disinte- 
gration, with  multiple,  purulent  metastases  in  the  most  varied  parts  of  the 
body.  Scarlet  fever  pyemia,  deviating  from  other  analogous  infections,  shows 
the  peculiar  character  that  the  joint  cavities  and  the  serous  membranes  are 
particularly  predisposed  to  purulent  deposits.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  we 
may  speak  of  a  proliferation  of  the  streptococci  through  the  entire  body  and 
in  such  quantities,  very  much  greater  than  the  relatively  distributed  germs 
which  are  found  in  recent  scarlatina  cases  (without  diphtheroid)  even  in  the 
first  days  of  the  disease  in  the  blood.  The  amount  of  streptococci  in  the  blood, 
according  to  the  investigations  of  Slawyk,*  who  worked  in  my  clinic,  observ- 
ing all  necessary  precautions,  in  general  is  parallel  to  the  intensity  of  the 
diphtheroid  mucous  membrane  inflammation,  even  if  this  is  not  the  only 
point  of  entrance  for  the  microl)es,  but  may  share  this  property  with  other 
inflammatory  mucous  membrane  diseases,  especially  of  the  auditory  canal. 

Slawyk  found  the  blood,  in  15  cases  which  terminated  fatally  on  the  third 
day  of  the  disease,  constantly  sterile,  only  upon  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease  the 
investigated  dases  showed,  and  then  in  decided  quantities,  streptococci  iu  the 
blood. 

If  it  is  true  that  streptococci  do  not  produce  toxin  formation,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  bacteria  themselves,  by  their  property  of  producing  inflam- 
mation, give  rise  to  the  severe,  mostly  fatal  affections.  However,  we  have 
observed  a  number  of  cases  in  which,  in  spite  of  septic  fever  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  other  clinical  phenomena  pointed  to  sepsis  (such  as  the  gradually 
decreasing  power  of  the  heart,  the  loss  of  apj>etite,  emaciation,  the  frequent 
implication  of  the  sensorium)  neither  purulent  foci  in  the  body  nor  strepto- 
cocci in  the  blood  could  he  detcTUiined,  therefore,  death  ap}K»ared  to  be  due  to 
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and  immovable.  Inspection  of  the  throat  ehowe  marked  swelling  at  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  the  tonsils,  of  the  palatine  arches  and  of  the  uvula,  so  that  theK 
structures  appear  as  if  joined,  and  from  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  day  on  > 
bourd-like  swelling  in  the  region  of  both  angles  of  the  jaw  is  added  which  dia- 
tributes  iteelf  rapidly  around  the  inferior  maxilla  and,  meeting  the  sirelliog 
coming  from  the  opposite  side, 
takes  in  the  entire  upper  rc^on  of 


V"^^ 


v^/ 
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the  throat  bo  that  these  s 
appear  to  be  girdled  with  rigid 
armor,  rendering  moTement  en- 
tirely impossible.  This  swelling  is 
due  to  a  phlegmonoua  condition  of 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  throat 
in  the  region  of  the  rapidly  in- 
fected and  gangrenous  lymph 
glands  coming  from  the  pharynx. 
If  children  remain  alive  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  week 
marked  destruction  of  the  organs 
of  the  throat,  which  have  been 
subject  to  this  diphtheroid  condition,  will  take  place  and  a  flooding  of  the 
entire  blood  with  streptococci  with  suleequcnt  pyemic  suppuration  will  de- 
velop. A  severe,  usually  continuous,  fever,  accompanies  this  process  which 
alrciidy  belongs  to  the  realm  of  sepsis.  The  course  of  such  a  case  is  shown 
by  the  following  temperature  curve  {Fig.  2C). 

Tluw  forms  of  the  disease,  with  their  rapidly  developing  buboes  about 
the  throat,  with  subsequent  phlegmons  and  widely  distributed  tissue  necrosis 
may  readily  be  dosignuted  us  simulating  the  plague. 
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They  form  the  transition  to  scarlnliiial  lUphlhi 
stivere  .ifiirlatinal  infecliim,  the  mon'  or  less  proinine 
condition  giving  Ihe  character  in  the  scarlatiunl  e 
disease  of  the  phnryngeii!  structures  and  the  mlji 
nounced  in  the  pathologic  process  and  only  by  tlii:^  ii 
(list  urban  ITS  oeiiir  wliieli  a<:;iin  may  liring  about  a  (aU 
but  then   no  longer  U'ing  part  of  the  original  scarh 
great  extent  being  at  a  sejilie  nnliire. 

The  jiathologieo-iinatoiiiical  proeoss  ivliieli  in  tl 
infection  attacks  the  pharyngeal  organs  lias  Ix^n  ; 
viimsly  in  this  article.  It  need  only  be  re]>eiUed  ilia 
eombinalion  of  inllammation  and  nei-i'"sis,  in  whieh 
folh)w  tile  former  pnnidcil  n  enagulable  rxuihiie  is  <] 
the  affected  organ.  This  oi'eiirs  in  scarlatinal  cliplii 
a  les.ser  extent. 

The  diseaw  fre(|Uoiifly  is  accompanied  frnni  the  ( 
marked  swelling  of  the  pharyngeal  parts,  a^  well  as 
the  mucous  membrane  of  ihe  palatine  tonsils.     In  oti 
may  run  a  eonrse  without  any  .-ymploms  jM>tntiiig 
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nt  predominance  of  the 
iemic.  In  this  variety. 
nt  organs  is  most  pro- 
ms do  secondary  general 
1  change  in  the  disease, 
atinal  process  but  to  a 

variety  of  scarlatinal 
■iiratcly  described  pre- 
t  consists  in  a  peculiar 
■  latter  must  infallibly 
(i.-;ited  in  the  tissues  of 
mid  to  a  greater  or  to 

et  with  high  fever  and 
(wrfieirtl  deposits  upon 
ler  eases  the  first  days 
the  tlircatening  danger. 
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Besides  the  other  symptoms  which  may  be  completely  or  irregularly  developed, 
thus,  the  fever,  the  nervous  disturbances,  the  cutaneous  eruption,  there  is 
usually  found  a  sharply  circumscribed  swelling  and  reddening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  palate  and  pharynx.  With  the  full  development  of  the 
eruption  the  fever  begins  to  decline  from  its  acme.  A  regular  course  appears 
to  occur.  The  first  sign  that  denotes  disturbance  is  usually  the  condition  of 
the  temperature.  Upon  the  morning  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease 
the  gradual  drop  in  the  temperature  which  has  already  begun  is  interrupted ; 
either  the  morning  remission  or  the  evening  exacerbation  is  greater  than  the 
day  previously  and  from  this  time  on  the  regular  declining  course  of  the  fever 
ceases  and  the  course  becomes  atypical.  As  the  observation  of  this  slight 
alteration  in  the  temperature  course  is  important,  in  prognosis  as  well  as  in 
treatment,  I  shall  show  some  examples  of  this  course  in  the  temperature,  with 
corresponding  remarks.  The  underscored  portions  in  the  temperature  curve 
indicate  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  observation  of  the  pharyngeal  parts  at  this  time  does  not  always 
indicate  the  region  in  which  the  danger  threatens,  for  which  the  temperature 
gives  the  signal  of  alarm;  especially  in  little  children,  in  whom  the  investi- 
gation of  the  pharyngeal  areas  is  often  diiTicult  there  is  noted  for  the  most 
part  only  a  conspicuous  increased  formation  of  a  thick  tough  mucus  which 
covers  all  parts,  rendering  an  opinion  regarding  the  nature  of  the  beginning 
changes  even  more  difiicult.  In  older  patients  it  may  be  noted  how  the  coat- 
ing upon  the  tonsils  increases,  or  also'  in  cases  in  which  no  superficial  deposits 
are  present  it  may  be  seen  how  a  slight  yellowish  or  grayish-yellow  discolora- 
tion occurs  in  the  tonsillar  tumor,  especially  in  its  lateral  aspect,  particularly 
in  the  spaces  between  the  palatine  arches;  or  a  hemorrhagic  swelling  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  uvula,  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  palatine  arch  or 


similar  conditions.  Simultaneously  with  this  a  flow  from  the  now  ocrnrs, 
which  does  not,  especially  at  first,  produce  an.xiety.  A  thin,  stale  or  cvtn 
somewhat  decomposed,  ycllowifih-rcd  fluid  comes  from  niii'  or  Ixilh  nasjil  open- 
ings and  leads  usually  quite  rapidly  to  an  excoriatinn  of  thi'  nasn!  ojH'nings  or 
the  upper  lip.  These  exofiriated  areas  shows  a  lardy  or  dirty  firiiy  de!«isif. 
At  thie  angle  of  the  mouth  small  fissures  appear  (partly  due  to  the  forcible 
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ii|iriitii^'  tif  llii*  iiiiiulli,  1mi(  rvt'ii  williout  this),  which  soon  show  a  ?iinilar 
iihiiiiifj  rimillv.  lIuTi'  i.s  lulilcil  HWfllin^'  of  the  lymph  glands/ first  thosi' of 
ihr  liiifjlr  ill  llif  Utwt'v  jiiw  llu'ii  iilso  (lu»  lUMghlwring  groups,  in  tho  u\^y»': 
liiiiiif!li  111  llii>  ihroiil.  miiliT  tlu'  slfrno-i'lniio  mastoid.  These  inerL»aise  rai- 
itll\  hum  iliiN  III  »lii\.  from  llif  size  of  a  iK'an  to  the  size  of  a  hazelnut.  ••: 
i\rn  iiMiiiiiiiii^  till*  M/i'  tif  a  pip'on  r^^ir:  tlu'v  an*  painful  to  the  touuh.  At 
Hi-i  ilirv  air  lumahlr.  soon.  lu»\vrviT,  they  apjvar  in  the  underlying  lissu.>. 
Iiiiiiiihi:  ioii,i:limii<iahoii>  of  tumors. 

\i'M  ihi'  iliihiiiltN  MhTt'aM's  from  day  to  day.  The  tongue  beeome?  dry. 
\\w  i»>ri  \\x^\\'\>  aiiMMhl  iKh'uIihI  lu'iiihts.  the  pharyiigi»al  parts  swell  hvjT'.' 
\\\.\\KxA\\  ^^  in  tlu*  M*\r!t'>i  la^'s.  tlu>>r  previously  meniionini  as  ri?seml)!ir.j 
t».;!s»iiM  I'i.uui'  M\  a  hiu'f  iHrunK  in  a  niirlu.  ihev  ^.-hantre  into  a  leathi-r- 
;.\.     :«sx»\» ',»;•« !^  \r',:*^\*    A%\u\  ti^>v.o      \\\  orviinary  laiH^  the  diseolorai:«)n  yr- 
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is  eroded  and  a  fatal  hemorrhage  occurs ;  this  is  an  extraordinarily  rare  devel- 
opment. In  the  main,  even  these  deep  losses  of  substance  heal  surprisingly 
rapidly  if  the  organism  is  able  to  recover  from  the  disease.  The  individual 
is  particularly  threatened  by  way  of  the  glands  and  the  blood  vessels. 

In  the  chapter  upon  pathological  anatomy  it  was  explicitly  stated  that 
this  danger  consists  in  the  entrance  of  streptococci  which  produce  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  in  the  tissues  and  in  the  blood.  There  the  various  ways 
were  described  by  which  this  occurs.  The  organism  of  the  scarlet  fever 
patient  responds  to  this  invasion  in  numerous  regions  by  the  appearance  of 
hemorrhagic  and  purulent  inflammations,  the  extent  and  number  of  which 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  entrance  and  possibly  also  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  original  scarlatinal  fever  process. 

A  benign  consequence  of  streptococcus  infection  consists  in  a  more  or  less 
extended  swelling  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower  jaw  and  neck  and  the  tran- 
sition in  one  or  the  other  gland  into  simple  suppuration  and  abscess  forma- 
tion. Unilaterally  or  bilaterally  upon  the  neck  a  circumscribed  painful 
swelling  appears,  sometimes  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  at  other  times 
lower  down  and  more  posteriorly,  occasionally  upon  the  sterno-cleido  mastoid, 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  usually  combined  with  a  transitory  stiffness  of  the  head 
and  neck,  and  with  a  remittent  febrile  temperature.  Without  rupturing,  the 
tumor  may  recede  after  existing  for  weeks,  or  very  frequently  in  the  first, 
in  the  second  or  even  in  the  third  week,  a  deep-seated  and  later  more  super- 
ficial fluctuation  appears,  the  skin  becomes  red,  tumefies  and  ruptures  in 
case  it  has  not  been  incised  previously,  and  pus  is  discharged. 

Frequently  suppuration  does  not  occur  but  dry  necrosis  takes  place.  One 
gland  after  another  enlarges,  with  continued  high  temperature,  until  tumors 
the  size  of  a  walnut  and  larger  develop;  the  surrounding  connective  tissue 
becomes  tough,  and  in  the  entire  region  there  is  a  board-like  infiltration,  indi- 
vidual areas  of  the  skin  are  discolored,  becoming  dark  blue  and  then  showing 
gangrenous  decomposition ;  if  these  parts  are  incised  with  the  ho]X}  of  finding 
pus,  a  dry,  almost  cheesy  tissue  of  a  grayish-red  color  is  met  with  that  shows 
the  distinct  characteristics  of  gangrenous  substance.  It  is  fortunate  if  by 
means  of  a  profuse  suppuration  in  the  surrounding  tissues  thes(*  dead  masses 
are  desquamated  and  discharged.  Much  more  commonly  even  these  show 
a  gangrenous  decomposition  and  upon  both  sides  of  the  neck  after  prolonged 
fever,  markedly  distributed,  deep  losses  of  substance  are  noted,  the  carotid 
being  seen  to  pulsate  at  the  base,  and  in  some  instances  even  the  wall  of 
this  vessel  has  become  eroded  and  a  fatal  hemorrhage  has  terminated  life; 
however,  death  usually  takes  place  without  this  complication,  due  to  the 
exhausting  fever  and  the  septic  consumption.  Frequently  the  local  diph- 
theroid process  takes  place  in  the  ears  as  well  as  in  the  nose  and  in  the  con- 
junctiva and  before  death  relieves  the  child  both  eyes  may  be  totally  destroyed 
due  to  the  inflammatorv  necrosis. 

Again,  in  other  cases  the  infection  runs  its  course  without  such  conspicu- 
ous symptoms  but  is  no  less  threatening.  Slowly  the  purulent  infiltration 
creeps  along  the  trachea,  in  the  glands,  and  the  neighboring  connective  tissue, 
invading  deeply  and,  finding  entrance  into  the  thoracic  space,  it  leads  to  puru- 
•lent  mediastinitis,  to  which  often  weeks  later  a  large  ichorous  empvema  or 
26 
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individual  cases  to  be  due  to  an  original  diphtheroid  affection  of  the  pharyn- 
geal passages,  a  septic,  inflamed  and  thrombosed  vein  being  near  by  in  which 
a  septic  decomposition  of  the  clogged  coagula  has  occurred.  Here  by  means 
of  continued,  usually  high,  fever,  in  which,  however,  chills  occur  in  all  possi- 
ble parts  of  the  body,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  in  the  muscles,  the  kidneys 
and  in  other  internal  organs,  smaller  and  larger  abscesses  develop:  a  true 
pyemia.  The  joints  and  serous  membranes,  especially  the  pericardium,  are 
by  far  most  frequently  affected  by  this  scarlatinal  pyemia.  The  joints  in  large 
numbers,  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  joints,  are  then  subject  to  purulent 
infection.  The  knee  joints,  the  elbow  joints,  the  wrist  joints,  on  one  or  both 
sides,  especially  also  frequently  the  finger  joints,  enlarge  so  that  there  is 
marked  pain  upon  touch,  the  patients  who  are  usually  almost  comatose  in 
this  condition  manifest  the  pain  by  loud  cries.  The  cutaneous  covering  is 
reddened  in  a  wide  area  above  and  below,  swelling  in  a  manner  sometimes 
resembling  erysipelas.  It  is  terrible  to  see  how  such  joints  are  completely 
destroyed  in  a  few  days,  so  that  upon  careful  examination  with  careful  move- 
ment, the  completely  destroyed  cartilage  is  felt  detached  from  the  bared  ends 
of  the  bones. 

But  even  with  these  catastrophes  the  list  of  lesions  which  may  arise 
from  scarlatinal  diphtheroid  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  distribution  of  the 
local  mucous  membrane  disease  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  or  but  briefly 
indicated,  which  still  contains  a  quiver  full  of  dangerous  arrows:  disease  of 
the  ear.  This  is  a  very  frequent  complication  of  scarlatina.  In  the  hospital 
I  noted -it  in  27.4  per  cent,  of  all  admitted  cases  (393  patients  in  the  years 
1894  to  1897).  In  the  usual  manner,  by  way  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  the 
severe  mucous  membrane  affection  maintains  its  character  in  the  pharyn- 
geal cavity,  showing  a  tendency  to  inflammatory  necrosis  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  neighboring  bones.  The  milder  forms  of  otitis  media  lead  to  sim- 
ple perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  whether  this  occurs  naturally  or 
artificially,  terminating  in  slow  recovery  with  profuse  suppuration.  Very 
often,  however,  this  does  not  terminate  the  condition;  in  spite  of  sufficient 
op|)ortunity  for  the  pus  to  flow  off,  the  inflammatory  necrotic  affection  con- 
tinues into  the  antrum  and  to  the  cells  of  the  mastoid  process,  in  which  the 
osseous  tissue  itself  is  implicated  and  changed  into  an  ichorous  necrotic 
inflammation.  From  here  the  infectious  process  finds  its  way  to  the  sinus 
or  to  the  meninges.  And  in  this  manner  either  a  general  blood  affection, 
a  pyemia,  is  produced,  or,  by  absorption  of  the  poison  from  the  ear,  a  fatal 
septemia  or  a  purulent  meningitis  leads  to  the  lethal  termination. 

The  scarlatinal  otitis  just  descril)ed,  in  its  severer  forms,  is  always  accom- 
panied by  marked  and  tenacious  fever,  which  even  with  proper  treatment 
may  last  for  weeks  and  lead  to  a  severe  consumption  of  bodily  strength,  so 
that  then  only  slightly  increased  disturbance  is  sufficient  to  entirely  obliterate 
the  remaining  feeble  strength.  Persist(»nt  unrest  at  night,  insomnia,  delir- 
ium, usually  a  high  grade  of  anorexia,  diarrhea  and  bronchitis  belong  to  the 
complications  which  increase  the  ear  difficultv. 

The  temperature  curve  (Fig.  28)  on  page  384  shows  a  picture  of  the  long- 
continued  condition  occurring  in  the  child  as  the  result  of  diphtheroid  and 
severe  otitis,  until  finally  recovery  took  place. 
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In  this  case  the  appearance  of  the  exanthem  was  delayed,  appearing  upon  the 
fourth  day  and  being  but  little  characterized;  only  upon  the  eleventh  day  was  there 
marked  swelling  and  redness  of  the  tonsils  with  a  deposit  upon  their  surface.  With 
a  rise  of  temperature,  upon  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  disease  the  otitis  media  became 
prominent.  Upon  the  sixteenth  day  a  high  grade  of  edema  was  present  in  the  region 
of  the  right  mastoid  process,  and  in  operation  upon  the  seventeenth  day  the  bone  was 
found  discolored  to  a  great  extent  and  necrotic,  the  antrum  being  filled  with  granula- 
tions and  discharging  ichorous  pus.  Slowly  and  gradually  the  desquamation  of  the 
necrotic  osseous  tissue  took  place. 

Upon  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  disease  there  was  a  sudden  exacerbation  of  the 
condition  with  a  severe  chill.  Now  the  sinus  transversus  was  exposed;  puncture,  how- 
ever, did  not  show  the  presence  of  pus.  The  internal  jugular  vein  was  tied  with  a 
hook  upon  the  right  side  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  septic  products  from  the  ichor- 
ous ear. 

In  spite  of  the  continuation  of  the  irregular  septic  fever  until  the  fifth  week  of  the 
disease,  gradual  improvement  occurred  in  the  osseous  wound.  Finally,  complete  recovery 
was  still  further  interrupted  by  a  spasmodic  attack  upon  the  forty-second  and  forty-fifth 
days  of  the  disease  which,  however,  left  no  deleterious  consequences.  Ultimately  hear- 
ing in  the  right  ear  returned  and  was  quite  good. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  week  the  little  patient  visited  me  in  my  office.  The  wound 
in  the  ear  had  healed. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  the  help  of  a  skillful  ear  specialist  is  required,  as 
delay  and  temporizing  is  not  in  place  in  these  severe  forms  of  scarlatinal  otitis, 
in  which  every  day  may  bring  about  a  serious  condition,  but  the  diagnpsis 
must  be  followed  in  these  cases  by  an  immediate  life-saving  operation.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  dread  "  interference  with  the  natural  process  of  healing,"  for 
this  is  as  good  as  impossible  or  represents  but  an  exceptionally  fortunate 
termination.  Usually  the  case  runs  on  as  in  the  following  instance  when 
an  operation  was  attempted : 

Boy  aged  thirteen  and  one  half  years  was  taken  ill  upon  December  13th,  with  a 
medium  sovc-rc  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  Defervescence  occurred  about  December  20th, 
and  upon  December  21st  there  was  an  exacerbation  and  the  development  of  otitis  media. 
In  spite  of  the  appearance  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  the  auditory  canal  denoting 
trouble,  the  posterior  wall  swelling  out  and  even  granulation  formations  occurring, 
neither  the  family  physician  nor  the  specialist  who  was  called  in  consultation  could 
conclude  to  operate  upon  the  mastoid  j)roces9.  In  the  beginning  of  January  the  fever 
became  higher,  strength  declined  more  and  more  and  now  another  ear  specialist  was 
called  in,  who  immediately  opened  the  mastoid  process  and  found  the  entire  bone  com- 
pletely softened,  and  all  of  its  cells  filled  with  pus.  Following  operation,  there  was 
general  improvement  and  decline  of  fever.  But  even  upon  January  3d,  there  was  severe 
pain  in  the  splenic  region,  followed  by  a  septic  peritonitis,  jaundice,  and  death  upon 
January  5th. 

Probably  even  before  the  final  opening  of  the  pyogenic  focus,  sinus  thrombosis  and 
septic  splenic  infarct  had  occurred. 

But  even  without  such  fulminant  phenoniona  having  precluded,  we  are 
often  surprised  by  the  consefjuences  of  an  insidious  and  treacherous  disease 
of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  of  the  antrum. 

I  recently  saw  an  instance  of  this  kind.  I'pon  July  2d.  a  girl  aged  twelve  years 
was  attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  which  appeared  to  run  a  mild  course,  so  that  only  on 
account  of  the  great  anxiety  of  the  ])arents  regular  visits  were  continued  up  to  the 
third  week.  Upon  July  10th.  an  otitis  media  began  to  develop,  paracentesis  being  per- 
lormed  a  few  days  later.  Upon  .July  25th.  the  mastoid  process  was  moderately  painful, 
but  as  no  fever  had  developed  it  was,  nevertheless,  advised  to  open   the  bone.     The 
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operation  took  place  upon  July  27th,  and  great  quantities  of  thick  yellow  pus  were 
discharged.  Upon  July  28th,  pain  in  the  back,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  headache, 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  temperature  of  104**  F.,  pulse  160.  During  the  next  few 
hours  great  unrest,  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck;  death  upon  July  29th,  at  a 
quarter  past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  this  instance,  in  a  very  rapid  manner  and  in  an  originally  very  mild  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  a  fulminant  meningitis  occurred. 

In  several  instances  in  which  there  was  an  otitis  media  with  an  appar- 
ently good  flow  of  pus,  a  continued  fever  was  present  which  could  not  be 
explained  and  in  which  it  was  advised  to  open  the  mastoid  process,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  no  swelling  of  its  coverings  could  be  determined  and  only  slight 
pain  upon  pressure  and  the  swelling  of  a  lymph  gland  lying  behind  the  ear 
pointed  to  its  implication.  Invariably,  pus  and  granulations  were  found  in 
the  cells.  The  fever  disappeared  and  recovery  occurred.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  naturally,  the  opinion  of  a  specialist  who  has  been  called  in  consulta- 
tion must  be  considered  and  he  must  be  supported  if  he  decides  in  favor  of  an 
operation.  Instances  like  those  just  described  rather  incline  us  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  reproach  of  polypragmaty  than  to  be  guilty  of  omitting  an  oper- 
ation which  perhaps  might  save  life. 

Scarlatinal  Eheomatism. — Much  less  serious  are  those  irregularities  in 
the  course  of  scarlatina,  due  to  swelling  of  the  joints,  which  is  usually  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  scarlatinal  rheumatism.  This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  previously-mentioned  joint  affection  which  almost  always  is  of  an 
unfavorable  prognosis. 

Scarlatinal  rheumatism  is  not  a  very  frequent  complication.  I  noted  the 
condition  29  times  in  358  cases,,  therefore,  in  8  per  cent.  In  my  Children's 
Hospital  it  was  found  in  6.7  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  This  proportion  allows 
of  the  conclusion  that  the  affection  is  not  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
scarlatinal  poison  but  is  due  to  special  auxiliary  causes.  The  pathogenesis  is 
not  accurately  understood,  only  this  much  is  certain  that  this  multiple  joint 
affection  occurs  in  no  otlier  infectious  disease  as  frequently  as  in  scarlatina 
(acute  articular  rheumatism  naturally  excepted). 

Clinically,  the  affection  resembles  acute  articular  rheumatism  in  many 
respects,  but  in  the  main  it  is  more  transient  in  character  and  of  briefer 
duration  than  acute  polyarthritis. 

In  rare  cases  the  condition  may  be  noted  upon  the  first  day  of  the  disease; 
not  only  as  a  general  muscular  pain,  but  with  distinct  localization,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  feet.  As  a  rule,  it  occurs  during  the  second  half  of  the  first  or 
the  first  half  of  the  second  week,  therefore,  in  the  period  Ix^tween  the  fifth 
and  the  twelfth  days  of  the  disease.  The  large  as  well  as  the  small  joints 
of  the  extremities  are  affected.  The  vertebra,  the  jaw,  etc.,  I  have  never  seen 
implicated.  Scarlatinal  rheumatism  apjx^ars  to  have  a  special  preference  for 
the  wrist  joints,  and  also  the  finger  joints  are  not  infrequently  attacked.  But 
the  legs  are  by  no  means  spared,  the  knee  joint,  the  ankle  joint,  sometimes  the 
joints  of  the  to(»s  and  even  the  hip  joints  are  attackinl.  Occasionally  the 
affection  is  only  limited  to  a  pair  of  joints,  for  example,  both  knee  joints, 
boih  wrist  joints.  Sometimes  the  affection  wanders  from  one  place  to  another, 
similar  to  the  condition  in  primary  articular  rheumatism. 
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The  local  symptoms  are  quite  similar  to  those  in  acute  rheumatic  fever. 
Occasionally  there  is  no  swelling  or  redness  in  the  region  of  the  joints^  and 
pain  upon  pressure  and  pain  upon  spontaneous  movements — but  this  may 
occur  with  great  severity — show  the  implication  of  the  joints,  sometimes, 
however,  there  is  marked  periarticular  swelling  and  redness  or  a  distinct 
effusion  into  the  joint  may  be  noted.  Occasionally  I  found  that  the  entire 
skin  of  the  feet  or  the  hands  was  edematous,  and  once  I  observed,  during  an 
unusually  prolonged  attack  of  scarlatinal  rheumatism  lasting  ten  days,  the 
appearance  of  a  general  (vaso-motor?)  anasarca  without  any  signs  of  a 
nephritis.  The  cutaneous  edema  disappeared  simultaneously  with  the 
rheumatism. 

The  duration  of  the  complication  is  almost  always  brief,  limited  to  a  few 
days  (three  to  five).  In  how  far  the  antirheumatic  treatment  which  was 
employed  by  me  may  have  caused  this  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty. 
Some  few  cases  that  I  saw  during  the  early  periods  of  my  practice,  before  the 
action  of  salicylic  acid  was  discovered,  ran  a  similar  brief  course  to  those  that 
were  treated. 

A  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  heart  is  implicated  in  a  like  manner  to 
that  occurring  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  regardless  of  whether  arthritic 
pains  appear  or  not. 

As  a  rule,  these  endocarditic  processes  are  of  a  benign  nature.  They 
must  be  entirely  separated  from  malignant  affections  occurring  by  way  of 
metastasis  (similar  to  the  analogous  joint  affection),  particularly  from  those 
due  to  the  diphtheroid  affection  of  the  pharyngeal  organs  and  cervical  lym- 
phatics which  preferably  attacks  the  pericardium,  but  may  also  implicate  the 
endocardium,  causing  a  rapid  destruction  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  and  lead- 
ing to  septic  infarcts  in  various  internal  organs.  Another  form  6f  cardiac 
disease  which  was  previously  mentioned  in  the  description  of  scarlatina 
gravissima  and  which  we  shall  mention  again  in  the  description  of  scarla- 
tinal nephritis,  consists  in  an  intense  (toxic)  damage  of  the  heart  muscle, 
the  myocardium,  showing  itself  by  a  dilated  cardiac  weakness,  occasionally  in 
the  form  of  sudden  cardiac  death.  From  th(*se  aff(»etions  also  the  rheumatic, 
or  rather  rheumatoid,  form  of  scarlatinal  endocarditis,  which  we  must  consider 
now  is  to  be  entirely  separated.  It  develo])s  occasionally  in  the  same  period 
with  the  rheumatoid  joint  affection,  therefore,  Mwcen  the  first  and  second 
weeks  of  the  disoasi*.  Sometimes  the  '^igns  of  the  affection  are  only  noted  after 
complete  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  irnprovciiicnt  of  the  scarlatinal  affec- 
tion and  the  return  of  subjective  well  bein;:,  during  an  apparent  period  of 
convalescence.  Sul)jectivc  symi>t()nis  are  almost  rntircly  absent  and  the  com- 
plications cannot  be  discovered  without  auscultation;  bv  this  means,  however, 
most  markedly  at  or  near  the  ai)ex,  but  soiuctinu's  even  most  plainly  at  the 
base,  a  brief  or  longer  soft  murmur,  synchronous  with  the  ventricular  con- 
traction will  be  noted.  A  little  later  perhaj)s  also  a  moderate  distribution  of 
cardiac  dulness  and  a  slight  accentuation  of  tlie  second  ])ulmonary  sound  may 
be  demcmstrated.  The  patient  who  is  still  in  IxmI  does  not  complain  and  per- 
haps only  a  somewhat  marked  pallor  of  the  face  is  conspicuous.  Sometimes 
endocarditis  is  combined  with  pericarditis,  and  then  with  the  corresponding 
objective  phenomena  decided  symptoms  appear. 
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It  will  be  noted  in  not  a  few  such  cases  that  these  signs  disappear  entirely, 
and  in  those  eases  in  which  there  is  an  opportunty  for  prolonged  continued 
observation  the  patients  recover  completely  without  signs  relating  to  the 
heart.  To  a  certain  extent  it  always  remains  questionable  whether  there 
is  an  endocarditic  process  or  whether  only  so-called  accidental  (functional) 
murmurs  are  present.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  from  these  rheumatoid,  scar- 
latinal endocardites,  unquestionably,  valve  lesions  arise.  Not  infrequently  is 
there  an  opportunity  to  note  this,  as  the  cases  of  cardiac  murmurs,  which  are 
not  very  rare,  that  have  positively  developed  during  the  course  of  scarlatina, 
are  almost  always  found  to  disappear.  I  am,  however,  in  possession  of  the  facts 
of  a  case  in  which  from  a  previously  intact  heart  during  an  attack  of  scarla- 
tinal rheumatism,  the  appearance  of  a  murmur  was  observed  and  the  gradual 
development  of  a  typical  mitral  insuflBciency  could  be  followed  step  by  step. 
Thus  the  scarlatinal  infection  in  this  direction  is  also  treacherous,  not  being 
immediately  dangerous  to  life  but  permanently  damaging  health.  That  in 
scarlatinal  endocarditis  the  musculature  of  the  heart  (or  the  merve-cells  of 
the  heart?)  is  not  spared  may  be  concluded  from  this,  that  during  the  exist- 
ence of  a  cardiac  murmur  very  frequently  a  more  or  less  great  irregularity 
of  the  pulse  is  observed.  This  is  by  no  means  so  rare,  even  though  there  be 
no  opportunity  of  demonstrating  an  endocardial  complication  occurring  par- 
ticularly in  the  stage  of  convalescence,  often  only  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  week 
and  even  later  and  then  disappearing.  This  appears  to  occur  particularly  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  affection  is  prolonged  by  nephritis. 

The  so-called  scarlatinal  typhoid,  the  relations  of  which  to  the  disease 
are  not  yet  quite  clear,  but  which  for  the  most  part  represents  a  benign  and 
by  no  means  frequent  deviation  from  the  normal  course :  A  fever  accompanied 
by  moderate  symptoms  of  depression  and  occasionally  of  marked  disturbances 
on  the  part  of  the  digestive  organs  and  lasting  for  a  long  time  without 
demonstrable  local  disturbances.  Even  this  conception  shows  that  not  every 
febrile  sequel  of  scarlatina  that  cannot  be  easily  explained  can  be  designated 
by  the  above  name.  And  in  every  fever  of  this  kind  it  is  our  first  duty  to 
search  for  the  point  at  which  resorption  of  material  which  may  produce  fever 
is  possible.  Such  areas  are  numerous  enough  in  the  case  of  scarlatina.  In 
my  experience,  especially  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  and  the  posterior 
nares  as  well  as  the  nasopharyngeal  space  should  be  considered.  If  there  be 
seen — even  although  a  previously  present  pharyngeal  diphtheroid  has  disap- 
p<^ared — upon  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  any  decided  muco-purulent 
secretion,  a  roughening,  a  superficial  erosion  or  granulation  of  the  mucous 
membrano,  the  possibility  that  the  fever  is  due  to  this  cause  must  not  be  over- 
looked and  the  result  of  a  suitable  local  treatment  often  enough  shows  the 
correctness  of  this  assumption. 

The  second  point  of  origin  of  the  septic  post-scarlatinal  fever  is  in  the 
lymph  glands.  If  these  are  found  hard  upon  one  or  both  sides  and  large  and 
sensitive,  the  fever  may  be  due  to  them  even  if  they  do  not  always  suppurate. 
A  third  point  of  origin  may  be  traced  to  one  or  the  other  region  of  the  middle 
ear,  which  has  already  Ikm'ti  mentioned  above. 

But,  besides  thes<»  sei)tie  post-scarlatinal  fevers,  there  are  individual  cases 
in  which  even  the  most  exact  and  careful  investigation  will  not  reveal  the 
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source  of  the  fever  and  in  wliich  the  temperature  curve  does  not  at  all  show 
the  intermittent  or  remittent  character  of  resorption  fever,  but  shows  moreover 
a  certain  similarity  to  typhoid  fever.  As  an  example,  the  following  tempera- 
ture chart  in  which  this  fever  occurred  between  the  eleventh  and  twenty-third 
days  of  the  disease,  will  be  shown  (Fig.  29), 

A  boy  aged  two  and  a  half  years  waa  attacked,  upoo  April  19tb,  with  vomiting  and 
fever,  Biiuultaneoiutly  with  hoarseness  and  cough,  in  the  midst  of  complete  health; 
upon  the  second  day  of  the  disease,  upon  the  arms  and  legs  as  well  as  upon  the  buttociu, 
there  was  at  first  a  non -characteristic,  later,  a  decided,  eruption  with  marked  redneu 
of  the  pharyngeal  areas.  Upon  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease  desquamation  occurred, 
whicli  eontinued  into  the  fourth  week,  the  scales  consisting  of  large  and  long  lamella 
of  the  epidermis,  from  the  gluteal  region  as  well  as  from  the  ribs.  The  cutaneous  redness 
as  well  as  the  angina  had  disappeared  in  the  second  week,  only  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  fissures  formed  with  a  lardaceous  coating  which  required  a  long  Rme  for  heftling. 
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No  lymphatic  enlargement  or  otitis  develop^].  The  kidneys  remained  intact.  For  the 
continued  fevir  from  the  tenth  day  on  there  was  no  explanation.  A  dry  bronchitis 
occurred,  which  continued  for  a  long  timp,  the  abdomen  from  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
disease  became  tympanitic,  was  painful  to  pressure,  and  diiirrheic  stools  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  color  appeared.  The  spleen  was  not  palpable.  The  child  was  irritable,  now  and 
then  vomiting  recurring,  and  with  these  symptoms  the  affection  continued  even  longer 
than  the  time  shown  in  the  temperature  curv<>.  After  the  twenty-third  day  of  the 
disease  the  teniperatun'  was  no  longer  r^ularly  taken:  toward  the  middle  of  May 
recovery  gradually  occurred. 

o'd  Ihe  fever  in  this  case  developed 
vioiislv  meiilioncl  that  under  the  in- 
iviis  menihrnne  not  only  of  the  naso- 
iistiinos  iliat  of  the  entire  intestinal 
lifiht  U'  .-iupiiosed  that  in  such  cases 
■Ivleriiius  inthiencc  of  the  scarlatinal 
si>  pn)fu:ielv  present  in  the  intestinal 
and  tliii.s  l,.i,<is  to  a  condition  of  the 
mifiht  about  by  tlie  pathogenic  agent 
lineil  with  certainty  as  cases  of  this 
vestijiatiim.  In  eimcrete  cases,  one 
illy  at  the  onset  of  enteric  fever  an 
ible  the  e-vamheTti  of  scarlatina.     In 
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Ilucnce  of  a  scarlatinal  alTcelion.  the  niii 
pharyngeal  space,  but  under  same  i.'ircu 
tract  shows  hyperplastic  Mvellinjr.  It  ii 
rcsemblinjr  a  iuild  cnTeric  course  this  d. 
poison  affects  the  adenoid  tissue  which  i,- 
tract.  as  well  as  Ihe  mucous  meinlirane. 
digestive  organs  which  resembles  ihat  In 
of  enteric  fever.  This  cannot  be  deten 
kind  are  not  subject  to  anatomical  in 
point  is  still  to  Im?  observed.  Oecasion; 
eruption  occurs  which  may  closely  reser 
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such  genuine  cases  of  enteric  fever  with  pseudoscarlatina,  the  appearance  of 
the  rash  (roseola),  the  proof  of  typhoid  bacilli  and  agglutination  are  the 
points  of  support  for  the  correct  diagnosis. 

A  rare  deviation  of  the  regular  course  of  the  disease  is  shown  by  the 
relapse.  By  this  we  do  not  understand  an  increase  of  the  redness  upon  the 
skin,  which  is  frequently  observed,  causing  the  eruption  to  become  plainer, 
which  shows  itself  by  a  new  rise  in  temperature,  but  the  return  of  all  of  the 
symptoms  of  scarlatina,  or  at  least  of  the  eruption,  after  a  complete  cure  of 
the  primary  affection. 

This  relapse  which  resembles  the  condition  arising  in  enteric  fever  occurs 
in  individual  cases. 

A  boy  aged  seven ,  who  suffered  from  a  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever  from  June  24th 
to  July  8th,  after  he  had  been  out  of  bed  showed  upon  July  19th  a  decided  swelling 
of  the  cervical  lymph  glands;  following  this,  upon  July  21st,  with  moderate  fever,  a 
new  exanthem  occurred,  which  in  individual  areas  consisted  of  large  macula  and  in 
others  of  small  macula,  having  partly  a  measly  appearance.  Upon  July  25th,  the  fever 
disappeared,  swelling  of  the  glands  declined,  and  the  eruption  could  no  longer  be  noted. 

In  another  instance  a  boy  aged  four  was  attacked  upon  June  30th  with  scarlatina, 
with  quite  an  intense  diphtheroid  and  lymphadenitis.  During  the  period  of  desquama- 
tion, in  which  the  angina  improved,  upon  July  13th,  with  renewed  but  brief  fever,  a 
fresh  eruption  occurred  upon  the  right  forearm  and  right' thigh. 

In  the  course  of  a  gland  abscess  during  the  existence  of  a  nephritis  I  saw 
upon  the  fourteenth,  and  also  upon  the  twenty-third,  day  of  the  disease  a 
relapse  and  appearance  of  the  exanthem  with  high  fever.  These  relapses 
do  not  appear  to  be  serious. 

If  the  patient  has  resisted  or  escaped  all  of  the  described  dangers  which 
may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  first  two  weeks  of  scarlatina,  he  has  not  yet 
escaped  all  of  the  dangers  of  one  of  the  most  treacherous  infections ;  for,  unex- 
pectedly, after  he  appears  to  have  been  on  the  high  road  to  recovery,  often 
without  any  warning,  an  affection  of  the  kidneys  may  attack  him,  which  we 
meet  with  in  many  other  affections,  but  in  no  other  does  it  occur  so  frequently 
or  so  severely  or  take  on  such  a  substantive  character  as  in  the  case  of  scarla- 
tina. Scarlatinal  nephritis  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  prototype  of  infectious 
nephritis. 

Scarlatinal  Nephritis. — It  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
infection,  as  only  a  part  of  those  affected,  and  at  that  a  small  part,  shows  this 
complication.  In  fifteen  years  in  my  private  practice  I  observed  36  cases  of 
scarlatinal  nephritis  in  358  cases  of  scarlatina,  therefore,  almost  exactly  10 
per  cent.  In  393  cases  in  the  course  of  four  years,  in  the  Charit6  in  Berlin, 
77  oases  showed  a  nephritis,  that  is  about  20  per  cent.  (19.(5  p(»r  cent.).  This 
difference,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears,  as  in  private  practice  there 
are  many  more  mild  cases  than  are  met  with  in  the  hospitals.  The  epidemics 
of  individual  years  vary  greatly,  climate  and  perhaps  racial  characteristics 
appear  to  play  a  certain  etiological  role.  Johannessen  reports  of  some  Nor- 
wegian observer  that  ho  had  90  per  cent,  of  renal  affections  in  scarlet  fever 
patients.  But  even  in  Norway  the  statij^tics  of  those  physicians  that  have  had 
a  large  experience  do  not  rise  above  20  per  cent. 
27 
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This  is  a  remarkable  difference  from  those  oomplicatioiui  which  develop 
from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  supposed  poison  in  the  pharyngeal  organi. 
Here  in  60  per  cent,  of  the  hospital  patients  we  f onnd  a  diphtheroid  muooiis 
membrane  inflammation. 

What  condition  of  the  total  disease  brings  about  the  renal  inflammatioii 
is  still  unknown.  Evidently  it  cannot  be  sought  for  in  the  sererity  of  the 
infection  at  the  onset,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms. 
For  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  nephritis,  among  them  paiticnlarly  the 
severest  (for  example,  in  my  practice  t>f  5  fatal  cases,  41),  a  mild,  aometimef 
scarcely  noticeable  preliminary  affection,  with  slight  fever,  fully  developed 
eruption  and  mild  angina  precedes  the  complication. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  above,  that  particularly  the  rudimentary 
cases  often  only  become  dangerous  from  the  renal  implication.  And  the 
period  of  the  appearance  of  the  renal  affection  in  the  course  of  scarlatina  is 
against  the  view  that  it  is  an  immediate  action  of  the  contagion.  On  the 
other  hand,  unquestionably,  the  development  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  from 
accidental  external  influences,  possibly  refrigeration,  leaving  bed  too  early, 
errors  in  diet  and  the  like,  may  be  rejected,  for  the  development  of  nephritis 
cannot  be  prevented  by  the  most  careful  nursing  and  diet  and  it  affects 
those  that  are  kept  in  bed  constantly  and  patients  that  are  only  nourished 
with  milk,  to  the  same  extent  as  those  not  so  carefully  treated.  The  influ- 
ence of  errors  in  regime  are  not  to  be  entirely  denied,  but  these  must  only 
be  looked  upon  as  auxiliary  causes  and  do  not  by  any  means  play  the  chief 
part,  as,  for  example,  in  the  development  of  pulmonary  complications  in 
measles.  Especially  the  so-frequent  appearance  at  a  distinct  period  of  the 
course  stamps  nephritis  as  an  affection  belonging  to  the  scarlatina  process. 
It  is  a  late  action  of  the  infection.  That  it  occurs  at  all  is  perhaps  favored  by 
a  special  sensitiveness  of  the  organs  or  loss  of  resistance.  The  occurrence  of 
such  relationships  of  individual  cell  groups  to  certain  poisons,  particularly 
also  to  the  group  of  parasite  toxins,  has  been  sufficiently  determined  with 
certainty  by  the  now  exy)erimental  etiology.  Clinically,  this  view  is  favored 
by  the  circumstance  that  not  so  very  rarely  a  distinct  family  predisposition  to 
scarlatinal  nephritis  is  met  with  in  so  far  as  often  two  or  more  children  (I 
myself  saw  four)  of  the  same  family  simultaneously  show  nephritis  after  scar- 
latina. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  kidney  forms  one  of  the  excretory 
organs  of  the  abnormal  products,  the  symptoms  appearing  after  the  infection 
and  in  this  manner  the  "  haptophorous '^  cell  groups  of  the  organ  may  become 
diseased. 

A  fact  which  at  first  glance  is  peculiar  has  been  mentioned  several  times, 
that  this  renal  inflammation  occurs  during  the  period  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
process,  the  throat  affcKJtion,  the  rash  and  the  possible  joint  implication  have 
disappeared.  The  first  ])criod  of  the  symptoms  which  denote  a  renal  affec- 
tion appears  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  in  the  third  week.  Among  my  36 
cases,  which  for  a  great  part  I  observed  from  the  onset  of  the  disease,  the 
affection  began  seventeen  times  between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth,  ten  times 
between  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  days  of  the  entire  process.  In  the 
other  cases  the  period  was  uncertain,  or  the  onset  of  the  affection  occurred  in 
a  later  period.    Exceptionally,  the  renal  disease  may  even  occur  several  weeks 
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after  an  intervening  period  has  preceded.  Lately  I  noted  this  complication 
in  the  thirty-eighth  day  of  the  affection  in  a  girl  aged  two. years  and  nine 
months. 

The  child  was  taken  ill  on  January  Ist,  and  upon  January  5th  was  sent  to  the 
Charity.  The  course  of  the  disease  was  not  particularly  severe,  being  combined  with 
a  mild  diphtheroid.  The  urine,  constantly  examined,  was  still  free  from  albumin  upon 
February  4th.  Upon  February  7th,  a  mild  hemorrhagic  nephritis  occurred,  which 
began  to  disappear  upon  March  3d. 

This  paradoxical  condition,  which  is  analogous  to  certain  symptoms  of 
late  diphtheria,  as  well  as  to  some  infectious  diseases  of  very  long  incubation, 
was  explained  by  some  physicians  in  that  they  assumed  that  the  renal  affec- 
tion existed  from  the  onset  of  the  disease  and  only  produced  symptoms  late 
in  the  course  of  the  malady.  It  is  true  that  with  high  fever,  in  the  first  week 
albuminuria  and  casts  occur  in  the  urine;  but  after  defervescence  this  disap- 
pears completely.  In  dozens  of  cases  which  were  carefully  examined  for  this 
sign,  various  authors,  especially  Thomas,  found  that  the  composition  of  the 
urine  for  days  and  weeks  after  the  primary  febrile  albuminuria  was  again 
completely  normal  before  scarlatinal  nephritis  quite  suddenly  appeared. 
From  my  own  experience,  I  may  throughout  confirm  the  views  of  Thomas. 
According  to  my  investigations,  as  well  as  those  of  other  authors,  for  exam- 
ple Sorensen,  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  kidneys  of  scarlet  fever  patients 
that  perish  in  the  first  week  are  entirely  absent  or  but  very  insignificant. 
It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  especially  the  last  named  author  refers 
the  development  of  nephritis  to  the  first  period  of  the  entire  process.  This 
view  nowadays  is  shared  by  but  very  few  physicians. 

In  a  pathologico-anatomical,  as  well  as  in  a  clinical  respect,  scarlatinal 
nephritis  shows  a  character  which  naturally  is  also  peculiar  to  other  infectious 
renal  inflammations,  but  which  is  particularly  prominent  in  scarlatina,  and 
at  least  in  the  recent  cases  and  in  those  that  are  at  all  well  developed  it  is 
never  absent :  Tliis  is  the  hemorrhagic  character  of  the  pathological  process. 
In  the  anatomical  examination  this  is  well  defined  to  the  careful  observer, 
even  if  not  always  macroscopically  still  microscopically,  naturally,  provided 
that  the  organ  is  not  hardened  in  alcohol,  which  destroys  the  hemoglobin. 
Sorensen  found  in  15  carefully  examined  cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  numer- 
ous, mostly  hemorrhagic  casts  in  the  uriniferous  tubules,  and  in  11  cases 
several  times,  "yellowish  masses"  in  the  capsular  space.  Kaiifmann  de- 
scrilK»s  acute  hemorrhagic  change  in  the  kidney  due  to  scarlatina.  I  have 
examined  various  cases  of  scarlatina  carefullv  and  aj^ree  with  those  observers 
that  have  found  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  es}K»cially  in  the  grave  cases  that 
succumb  early,  a  marked  hyperemia  of  the  organ  hut  as  yet  no  signs  of  inflam- 
matory changes.  Only  during  the  period  in  which  the  children  succumb  to 
the  cons(Hpiences  of  nephritis  (cardiac  asthenia  and  dropsy,  especially  pulmo- 
nary edema  or  uremia)  does  the  kidney  show  distinct  signs  of  hemorrhagic 
inflammation,  above  all,  in  the  glomeruli.  The  accompanying  figure  (tech- 
nically a  not  very  complete*  reproduction  of  a  photogram)  gives  an  example 
of  such  a  hemorrhagic  glomerulitis. 

The  thick  opacjue  capillary  loops,  rich  in  nuclei  are  seen,  from  which 
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In  the  milder  cases,  the  two  deleterious  effects  upon  the  parenchyma  of 
the  kidney  are  of  but  slight  extent,  whereas  the  hemorrhages  from  the  glome- 
ruli may  even  be  considerable.  In  the  formation  of  casts  in  the  uriniferous 
tubules,  it  will  depend  particularly  upon  their  density  and  adherence  as  to 
whether  the  consequences  will  be  severe  or  mild. 

From  the  observation  of  these  findings  (fresh  frozen  sections  of  kidney 
hardened  in  formalin)  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  form  of  nephritis 
the  primary  damage  occurs  in  the  vascular  arborization,  therefore,  in  the 
interstitial  part  of  the  glandular  organ  (this,  for  example,  is  not  so  marked  in 
the  diphtheritic  kidney).  Most  noticeable  in  the  glomeruli,  and  first  studied 
by  Klebs  and  afterward  by  numerous  other  investigators,  this  pathological 
change  has  led  to  the  designation  of  the  scarlatinal  kidney  as  a  glomerular 
nephritis.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  only  the  glomeruli  are  implicated. 
Although  I  cannot  recognize  the  periarteritis  described  by  Fischl  in  the 
small  arteries,  the  circumstance  that  the  capillary  net  which  surrounds 
the  labyrinthian  tubules  allows  blood  to  exude  proves  tltat  even  there  the 
endothelial  covering  of  the  capillary  tube  is  diseased.  This  may  be  more 
marked  in  the  secretive  portions  of  the  capillary  system  than  in  the  nutri- 
tive area. 

That  in  consequence  of  the  damage  to  the  capillary  wall,  not  only  the 
previously  described  hemorrhages  but  also  in  more  or  less  numerous  areas, 
collections  of  leukocytes  appear  around  the  vessels,  is  readily  comprehended. 
In  the  recent  cases  of  pure  scarlatinal  nephritis,  this  finding  plays  no  great 
role.  Particularly  dense  is  this  noted  in  areas  in  the  boundary  layer  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  curved  arterial  twigs,  around  the  glomeruli  and  upon  the 
surface  of  the  kidnev. 

If  the  scarlatinal  nephritis  has  lasted  for  weeks  or  months  previous  to 
the  anatomical  examination,  the  interstitial  conglomerations  of  cells  may 
reach  high  grades  and  may  lead  to  an  extended  change  in  the  parenchyma, 
necrotic  areas,  connective  tissue  proliferation  and  contraction,  producing  an 
entirely  different  picture.  But  even  in  these  cases  the  interstitial  inflamma- 
tion will  be  prominent.  Septic  renal  disea.sc  which  occurs  in  connection  with 
severe  diphtheroid,  in  a  restricted  sense  differs  in  its  anatomical  appearance 
from  the  scarlatinal,  more  closely  resembling  other  septic  processes. 

In  fatal  cases  in  which  scarlatinal  nephritis  enters  upon  a  chronic  condi- 
tion, it  usually  takes  the  course  of  a  very  slow  contracted  kidney,  which 
requires  at  least  a  few  years  for  its  development. 

The  comparatively  slight  mortality  from  scarlatinal  nephritis,  in  spite 
of  the  frequent  threatening  symptoms,  denotes  in  the  main  that  the  damage 
to  the  kidney  is  not  too  severe.  Of  36  cases  observed  by  me,  5  died,  a  mortal- 
ity of  14  per  cent.  In 'the  hospital,  during  the  years  1894  to  1898  the  mor- 
tality from  renal  inflammation  amounted  to  20  per  cent. 

Clinically,  the  appearance  of  m'])hritis  in  the  scarlatinal  picture  in  quite 
a  number  of  cases  is  not  characterized  by  subjective  symptoms.  The  parents 
notice  a  disturbance*  of  convalescence  in  their  child,  either  by  a  swelling  of 
its  face  or  by  the  odor  or  composition  of  the  urine.  More  than  once  have  I 
been  called  bv  a  mother  to  see  her  child,  with  the  remark  that  its  urine 
resembled  hers  during  the  menstrual  period.    Otherwise  the  child  was  quite 
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welL    With  these  83nnptom8  the  inflammation  of  the  kidney  not  rarely  runs 
its  course  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  other  cases  the  disease  begins  with  new  general  symptoms.  The  tem- 
perature rises,  either  in  the  form  of  a  single  daily  rise  to  a  moderate  or  even 
to  a  decided  height  (over  104°  F.  even  to  105.5°  F.),  with  chills,  burning  or 
sweating,  or  the  fever  continues  for  several  days,  even  lasting  for  weeks, 
showing  a  remittent  course.  The  cause  of  these  variations  in  the  reaction  is 
not  known.  The  intensity  of  the  nephritis  and  of  the  fever  do  not  always 
run  parallel. 

Then  vomiting  is  often  frequent,  which  may  be  repeated  many  times  dur- 
ing the  first  days,  to  this  there  is  added  headache  and  restless  sleep;  anorexia 
is  also  present. 

The  pulse  often  rises  with  the  fever,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  abnormal 
slowing  and  arrhythmia  are  observed.  Thus  in  a  boy  aged  seven  years,  upon 
the  sixth  day  of  a  febrile  nephritis  (terminating  in  recovery),  I  counted  64 
regular  beats  per  minute,  in  another  case,  in  a  boy  aged  eleven  years,  a  nephri- 
tis began  upon  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  scarlatina,  the  pulse  was  from  96  to 
100  per  minute;  in  the  second  week  of  the  renal  inflammation  it  fell  to  60  to 
66,  rising  again  as  recovery  advanced. 

Slight  swelling  due  to  dropsy  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  can 
always  be  observed  upon  careful  examination ;  above  all,  a  slight  edema  of  the 
face  and  a  brief  pitting  upon  pressure  with  the  finger  upon  the  tibial  surface 
and  upon  the  sternum.  Often  dropsy  is  much  more  marked,  especially  in  the 
legs  and  upon  the  buttocks,  being  combined  with  a  watery  transudation  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  in  the  pleura  and  in  the  pericardium. 

If  the  urine  has  not  been  examined  previously  the  symptoms  just  men- 
tioned lead  the  physician  to  an  examinaticm  and  now  the  great  change  that 
has  occurred  is  discovered.  In  place  of  a  light  yellow  or  light  orange  colored, 
clear,  profuse  urine,  its  characteristics  a  few  days  previously,  a  turbid  nnl- 
dish-brown  or  dark  red,  opaque  fluid  is  noted,  which  shortly  after  standin<? 
deposits  a  more  or  less  dark  cloudy  sediment.  If  the  daily  quantity  is  meas- 
ured it  is  found  to  he  decreased,  for  example,  from  the  previous  1,000  to  l.'2O0 
cc.  its  volume  nuiy  be  decreased  to  GOO,  500  or  even  less.  In  keeping  with 
this,  the  specific  gravity  is  raised.  An  examination  of  the  filtered  fluid  shows 
more  or  less  marked  cont(»nts  of  albuuiin  (2,  3,  up  to  7  per  thousand  and 
more)  and  the  dark  color  is  shown  to  he  due  to  an  admixture  of  blood,  the 
coloring  matter  being  det(»rmined  by  the  guaiac  test  or  by  Heller's  sediment 
test.  If  the  admixture  of  blood  is  not  very  marked,  the  urine  is  light  retl  in 
color,  sometimes  resembling  the  washings  from  beef.  If  held  to  the  light  it  is 
shown  to  have  a  green isli  tinge. 

An  examination  of  the  sediment  shows  numerous  erjrthrocytes ;  they  aw 
often  conspicuously  small  and  not,  iTifreiiueutly,  besides  a  small  undamage<l 
erythrocvte.  or  an  erythroeyte  a])|)earing  as  if  it  had  been  dissolved,  a  brown 
granular  detritus  may  l)e  nol(Ml  even  in  freslily  voided  urine.  From  this  it 
must  he  eoueluded  that  not  rarelv  also  in  the  kidney  perhaps  even  in  the 
renal  vessels  a  deconij)osition  of  the  red  l^lood  eells  has  occurred.  I  noted  once 
during  the  yx'riod  in  which  nepliritis  usually  occurs  a  severe  hemoglobinuria 
with  a  rapidly  following  fatal  termination. 
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Besides  blood  corpuscles,  there  are  found  in  the  sediment  various  hyaline 
casts  of  varying  character,  large  and  small,  long  and  short,  smooth  and 
uneven;  often  red  blood  corpuscles  are  found  enclosed  in  the  casts  or  are 
adherent  to  them.  Some  casts  are  purely  epithelial;  some  are  impregnated 
by  urate  salts,  others  carry  finer  or  coarser  globules  of  fat,  again  others  con- 
tain leukocytes.  Finally,  waxy  casts  are  also  seen.  In  recent  cases,  leukocytes 
are  not  very  predominant,  renal  epithelium  is  not  scant.  Cells  with  fat 
granules  are  quite  rare;  I  once  saw  them  on  the  first  day  of  a  nephritis  in  a 
boy  aged  seven  years;  the  course  of  the  affection  was  mild. 

Besides  these  changes,  which  are  due  to  the  anatomical  disturbance  in  the 
kidney,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  attempted  to  determine 
the  diminution  in  functional  activity  somewhat  more  accurately,  in  that  the 
effort  has  been  made  to  determine  the  change  of  the  molecular  concentra- 
tion by  means  of  physical  examination.  The  results  obtained  by  cryoscopy 
of  the  urine  up  till  now  are,  however,  by  no  means  conclusive.  The  function 
which  can  be  determined  by  simple  measurement,  for  the  present,  is  the  only 
practical  one  from  which  we  may  form  an  opinion,  both  in  a  diagnostic  as 
well  as  in  a  prognostic  respect :  the  excretion  of  water.  The  lower  this  falls 
the  more  serious  the  prognosis.  The  daily  amount  of  urine,  not  the  albumin 
contents,  and  certainly  not  the  composition  of  the  sediment,  inform  us  regard- 
ing threatening  danger. 

In  the  mild  cases  the  excretion  of  urine  does  not  fall  below  400  to  600  cc. 
per  day.  For  a  week  or  two  the  previously  described  composition  of  the  urine 
remains  the  same,  the  daily  quantities  become  larger,  the  color  lighter,  and  the 
daily  quantity  of  albumin  smaller.  Finally,  the  albumin  disappears  entirely. 
But  the  sediment  does  not  disappear  at  once;  even  days  after  no  trace  of 
albumin  can  be  proven  by  the  most  delicate  tests,  the  desquamation  of  epi- 
tlu'liuni  and  casts  still  continues.  The  total  duration  of  the  affection  is 
al>out  three  weeks.  The  subjective  difficulties  arc  always  moderate;  a  certain 
lassitude  is  even  sliown  by  the  patient  that  remains  in  bed  and  he  always  shows 
an  unusual  pallor  and  swelling  of  the  face,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  no 
marked  dropsy  is  present.  In  fact  dropsy  may  be  absent  entirely  in  the  mild- 
est cases.  Gradually  as  recovery  occurs  the  normal  healthy  color  of  the  face 
returns. 

This  is  different,  however,  in  severe  cases.  The  subjective  difficulties  are 
greater  and  very  often  the  patient  complains  of  pains  in  the  renal  region 
wliic-h  are  increased  by  pressure;  these  pains  otherwise  are  generally  localized 
to  the  abdomen.  1  have  never  seen  severe  attacks  of  colic  due  to  acute  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  kidney  as  have  been  described  by  Israel.^  The  appetite 
is  gone  and  diarrhea  is  often  present.  The  pallor  is  of  a  high  grade,  the  face 
occasionally  appearing  waxy  pale,  almost  transparent. 

The  diminution  in  the  amount  of  urine  is  conspicuous;  in  a  few  days  the 
excreted  amount  falls  to  150,  100,  50  or  even  0  re.  and  this  anuria  may  last 
for  days  (in  a  case  recently  observed  nine  full  days  passed  before  death 
occurred).  However,  in  the  urine  that  is  excreted  there  is  sometimes  ob- 
serve<l  tlie  jiaradoxieal  plienoinenon  that  it  contains  less  of  a  pathological 


1  Deutsche  uicd.  Wochenschrift,   1902,  Nr.  9, 
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admixture  regarding  albumin  as  well  as  sediment  than  the  preTicms  profuse 
urine.  This  can  hardly  be  explained  in  any  other  manner  than  that  such  a 
secretion  occurs  from  areas  of  the  kidney  that  are  but  slightly  attad^ed,  the 
convoluted  tubules  of  which  are  not  clogged.  The  anatomical  investigation 
in  the  severest  cases  also  shows  bv  no  means  a  simultaneous  severe  affection 
in  all  areas  of  the  glandular  organ. 

Now,  as  a  rule,  but  a  few  days  pass  before  the  symptoms  of  uremia  appear. 
Headache  and  vomiting  recur,  the  child  becomes  restless,  anxious^  tosses  itself 
about  from  side  to  side,  crying  and  moaning;  the  tongue  shows  a  smeary 
thick  coating,  the  breath  has  an  ammoniacal  odor  and  in  the  expired  air 
ammonia  can  be  demonstrated;  appetite  has  disappeared  completely.  Fre- 
quent desire  to  micturate  and  fecral  evacuations  occur,  but  not  a  drop  of 
urine  can  be  pressi?d  out.  Gradually  this  condition  of  excitement  is  suc- 
ceeded by  somnolence,  the  child  is  quite  apathetic,  with  closed  eyes ;  it  snores 
and  if  awakened,  rapidly  rt-lurns  to  a  state  of  sopor  as  if  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol,  or  it  is  even  entirely  unconscious,  and  now  the  picture  that  has 
l)econie  monotonous  is  varitsl  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  general  spasmodic 
attacks  resoinhling  epilepsy.  Sometimes  this  condition  is  preceded  by  par- 
tial, even  quite  monoplegic  spasms,  for  example,  in  one  half  of  the  arm  or 
one  half  of  the  face,  and  then  only  does  the  major  attack,  with  general  tonic- 
clonic  spasms,  pupillary  ri^ridity,  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  complete  uncon- 
sciousness take  place.  These  attacks  may  succeed  one  another  until  a  rapid 
fatal  exhaustion  occurs.  All  the  spasms  cease  after  a  number  of  attacks  and 
consciousness  returns.  Then  those  about  the  child  are  appalled  by  a  new 
phenomenon,  the  child  has  lost  its  sight.  The  appreciation  of  light  and  dark- 
ness may  have  ceased  entirely.  This  uremic  amaurosis  is  not  due  to  any 
change  of  the  eve-ground  but  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  toxic  disturbance 
of  function  in  the  light  centre  of  the  cerebrum.  This  is  favored  by  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  this  pathoi(>«:ic  symptom  as  well  as  by  the  observation  that 
the  amaurosis  l)efore  it  disappears  entirely,  som€*times  changes  into  hemi- 
anopsia. 

This  conmlsive  catastrophe  sometimes  has  the  appearance  of  an  actual 
crisis.  Soon  after  the  disappearance  of  the  severe  spasms  the  quiescent 
urinary  secretion  returns,  a  hiirhly  inten-e  bloody  urine  is  voided  in  rapidly 
increasing  amounts,  the  hlon.j  ( onteiits  then  disappear  simultaneouslv,  the 
other  threatening  symptoms  abnie  and  the  patient  recovers.  In  some  few  cases 
there  is  added  to  this  acute  attack  a  prolonged  pt^rmanent  condition  of  psy- 
chical disturbance,  a  nielancholie  depression  with  renewed  spasmodic  attacks. 
This,  however,  occurs  almost  alway?  only  in  individuals  with  a  nervous  taint. 

Unfortunately,  often  enough,  even  durin.ii  the  attack,  death  occurs. 

The  material  or  the  materials  which  produce  this  induence  of  a  true 
intoxication  upon  the  cerebrum,  giving  rise  to  this  symptom-complex,  in 
spite  of  numerous  investiirations,  have  not  yet  IxH'n  <letermined  with  cer- 
tainty. That  \h\<  intoxication  i-  due  to  a  retention  of  pn^ducts  which  have 
not  been  excreted  can  scantily  K^  donht«Ml.  It  may.  h-nvcver,  Ik?  remarked 
here,  that  the  severity  of  the  uremia  in  all  cases  is  not  parallel  to  the  degree 
of  anuria.  I  saw  a  fatal  case  of  uremia  (in  severe  scarlatinal  nephritis),  in 
which  the  spasms,  that  in  a  few  hours  caused  death,  o^curr^Hl  upon  the  after- 
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noon  of  a  day  in  which  the  secretion  of  urine  amounted  to  600  cc.  Two  days 
previously,  however,  the  uremic  headache  had  already  appeared.  Just  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  in  favor  of  the  fact  that  scarlatinal  uremia  is  not  alone  due 
to  action  of  the  retention  of  a  product  of  excretion  known  to  us,  but  to  the 
formation  of  new  toxic  products,  the  retention  of  which  in  a  number  of  regions 
of  the  kidney  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  severe  even  fatal  damage  to  the 
nervous  substance. 

Strauss,*  in  his  examinations  of  the  blood  of  uremia  in  chronic  renal  cases, 
appears  to  have  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  when  he  says  that  *^  the  increase 
of  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  blood  is  an  accompanying  symptom,  not 
the  cause  of  uremia,  that  the  poison  which  produces  uremia  is  mostly  found 
in  those  persons  in  whom  also  other  pathologic  substances  are  found  in  the 
blood  in  abnormal  profuse  amounts."  But,  naturally,  uremia  is  usually  to  be 
the  more  feared,  the  more  marked  and  continued  the  diminution  of  the  ex- 
cretion of  water,  because  in  this  case  the  substances  which  are  soluble  in  water 
remain  in  the  kidneys. 

This  condition,  parallel  with  the  excretion  of  water,  is  shown  by  a  second 
symptom  which  is  a  regular  accompaniment  of  severe  scarlatinal  renal  inflam- 
mation: dropsy. 

Although  it  is  not  entirely  absent  in  mild  cases,  this  symptom  only 
becomes  intense  when  combined  with  a  low  excretion  of  urine.  The  face,  legs 
and  arms  swell,  the  abdominal  covering  becomes  markedly  edematous,  as  well 
as  the  scrotum  and  penis.  At  first  the  swelling  is  firm,  so  that  the  pressure 
of  the  finger  soon  disappears,  but  after  a  prolonged  existence  it  becomes 
flaccid  and  soft  as  in  other  cases  of  anasarca.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
transudate  into  other  parts  of  the  body,  ascites,  hydrothorax,  hydroperi- 
cardium,  and  in  some  cases  very  serious  pulmonary  edema  and  edema  of  the 
glottis.  Regarding  the  development  of  dropsy,  much  debate  has  arisen.  It 
was  believed  that  simple  retention  of  water  was  not  sufficient  to  explain  ana- 
sarca, there  must  be  added  especially  an  alteration  of  the  vascular  walls.  In 
fact,  I  recently  noted  in  the  skin  of  a  dropsical  child  inflammatory  changes 
about  the  cutaneous  vessels  similar  to  those  noted  in  recent  cases  of  scarla- 
tina. But  whether  this  is  necessary,  is  very  questionable.  The  water  that 
the  organism  does  not  succeed  in  excreting  must  remain  somewhere,  as  the 
lungs  are  not  able  to  dispose  of  it ;  but,  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  dropsy 
may  occur  with  a  plentiful  secretion  of  urine,  being  absent  upon  a  diminu- 
tion lasting  for  any  time,  the  latter  condition  refers  to  a  very  few  days,  and 
in  the  former  circumstance  another  point  must  be  considered,  to  which 
various  authors  have  already  called  attention  (for  example  Fiirbringer) ,  the 
importance  of  which  must  not  be  undervalued. 

Scarlatinal  nephritis  also  has  an  effect  upon  the  heart.  There  are  not 
many  diseases  which,  like  scarlatinal  nephritis,  even  after  a  brief  existence, 
are  capable  of  bringing  about  a  decided  dilatation  (and  under  some  circum- 
stances also  hvpertrophy  of  both  ventricles).  This  action  upon  the  heart 
muscle  not  only  can  Ik*  proven  at  the  autopsy,  but  shows  itself  by  a  dissemi- 

1  Die  chronischen  Nierencntziindungen  in  ihrer  Einwirkung  auf  die  BlutfldHHigkoit. 
Berlin,  Hirschwald,  1002. 
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iKifioii  tif  I'stnWiif  flul/H-Hr.  Iiv  th(?  (lifTusJon  of  the  apex  beat  and  the  influ- 
t'tin'  ii);on  the  |HiU<'  (fit  tlj<;  oHHft  often  abnormal  slowing,  see  above,  later 
till'  |Hili*<'  wiiv<'  iH'f'oniin;:  Hiiiail  and  low  upon  increased  cardiac  action),  but 
iilfo  \iy  M'vs  (•iiui*\n('U(iUH  clinical  si^iis  denoting  a  diminished  function  of  the 
ln'iirt.  'I'lM-n  lluTi!  (IrvflopH,  often  only  after  a  successful  recovery  from  a 
iirciiiir  ciiliiMlroplir,  it  new  KericH  of  ditliculties  of  another  kind.  The  child 
n//iiiM  Imtoiiii'm  ri'hlli'KH,  cannot  nlccp,  Iom^k  its  appetite,  begins  to  complain. 
Hum  Iimm',  li(»wi>vcr,  not  rc^ardin^  headache  and  nausea  but  of  a  tightne;>s 
and  pri'MMiin'  in  tin*  client,  of  dyM[)nca  and  cardiac  anxiety.  Now  the  child 
iMTHiiii-n  dyM|ini'ic  without  any  caiis(!  of  this  symptom  being  discernible  on  the 
piirt  III'  till'  liiiif^'H.  Till'  cnndition  is  one  of  cardiac  dyspnea.  About  this  time, 
iiM  II  ruli>,  drnphy  mid.  Inter,  Ininsiidation  into  the  serous  cavities  begins  to 
iMiMri|iii'iiniisl\  inrn'iiHc.  The  secn'lion  of  urine,  however,  does  not  diminish 
imirliiMll\  and  the  sediment  shows  a  great  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
iinili'M  TliiM  new  inen>iise  in  tln>}>sy  is  ai)parently  not  only  in  connection  with 
the  ilipiliii-hiiiirt*  of  the  renal  function  hut  for  a  large  part  it  is  due  to  cardiac 
weiiKiicMM.  Thus  wt»  meet  here  for  the  sivond  time  (or  including  endocarditis, 
the  thud)  with  It  diin^icr  which  threatens  the  heart,  due  to  sc»arlatina. 

The.'.e  infreniient  I'ases,  in  which  scarlatinal  nephritis  leads  to  a  marantic 
conthlion.  Ml  uhhh,  wiih  a  gent»ral  hij;h-graded  dn>psy,  enormous  swelling, 
e-.pii  lallx  of  llh»  scroium,  deathly  palh^r.  complete  anon»xia,  sometimes  accom- 
pjimcd  l»\  prt»fn>e  diarrhea.  ct»ol  and  cyanotic  extrtmiities,  scarcely  jwreep- 
tihle  y\\U\\  produ*  inj*  a  pitiful  condition  whieh  often  drags  along  for  many 
week',  and  then,  on  account  of  niany  varieties  of  ei>m plications,  bedsores, 
pldex. moils.  >iaiu'.i>*nou>  cr\>ijv!as.  piihnonary  hy|H>siasis,  brings  about  the 
lji;il  leiinniaiion  lind^  Us  explanation  partiiU-arlv  in  the  severe  damage  to 
I  hi  «;iui;:i,  po\xer  Naiinallx.  \]w  rl*c:^vv.i  v.,i  of  vl*.ron:c  uromia  mav  increase 
\*.w  ,i : '.v.  ■.■.:■.., «.  \\\\\  ,\,v.  .■•,::'.:*::  :'r  v.v>:  w^-^ns  .:'  a  rir.al  inflammation  the 
•  \  e.'.p'.e^v.'.  ,»;  e.^  a  :,^\'.  v/.vi  •..:•..  r.^'.l^  V  a  v..'.;.  ':v  'v.ii  r:v.:r;;::iHi  with  those  of 
r.-.\  "•   s      N-..»!'.  ^  .;•*,  V,    V   --^    ,^'.   **  .^•\  r.'u.\\>  -■..-A    ;i  \iry  serious  progno>is. 
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In  a  cose  of  this  kind  observed  by  me,  in  a  boy  aged  one  year  and  a  half,  the  renal 
inflammation  occurred  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  a  medium  severe  scarlatina;  upon  the 
fourth  day  after  this  the  secretion  of  urine  fell  to  50  cc.  per  day  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  it  again  rose  from  50  to  100  cc.  without  uremic  symptoms  appearing.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  third  week,  in  the  decidedly  dropsical  child,  a  high  irregular  fever  and 
a  pulmonary  inflammation  occurred,  during  which  the  edema  almost  completely  disap- 
peared. At  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  nephritis  death  occurred,  being  ushered 
in  by  tracheal  rftles.  The  autopsy  showed  enlarged  kidneys,  the  parenchyma  of  a 
yellowish-red  consistence;  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle;  lobar  pneumonia  of  the 
right  lower  lobe. 

If  all  the  dangers  are  considered  which  threaten  the  life  of  a  case  of  scar- 
latina complicated  by  renal  disease,  we  are  actually  astonished  that  the  prog- 
nosis in  scarlatinal  nephritis  in  general  is  not  so  serious  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  first  view  of  the  case,  that,  moreover,  upon  the  average  six-sevenths, 
in  many  epidemics  still  more  patients,  recover  from  this  condition. 

It  is  true,  whether  acute  nephritis  is  mild  or  severe  in  its  onset,  in 
the  background  there  still  hovers  for  the  apparently  convalescent  patient  a 
threatening  spectre:  the  transition  of  the  acute  into  a  subacute  and  chronic 
affection. 

Formerly  this  eventuality  was  scarcely  considered,  denied  by  some  physi- 
cians, or  at  least  looked  upon  as  very  exceptional.  Since  convalescents  are  con- 
stantly examined  and  for  weeks  kept  under  observation,  and  the  renal  secre- 
tion investigated,  we  have  become  convinced  that  this  development  is  by  no 
means  so  rare,  even  though  the  children  subjectively  and — apart  from  the 
composition  of  the  urine — objectively,  scarcely  show  disturbances  in  their 
general  health.  Often  enough,  however,  in  the  further  course  of  the  affection 
a  decided  rekindling  of  the  disease  interrupts  thi^  condition,  which  then  takes 
a  similar  course,  giving  rise  to  dangers  like  those  of  the  first  onset  of  the 
affection. 

Usually  the  transition  into  this  permanent  condition  occurs  in  the  man- 
ner that  after  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  dropsy,  and  of  the  possible 
uremic  symptoms,  and  after  the  reappearance  of  a  profuse  urinary  secretion, 
the  chemical  examination  of  the  urine  shows  a  permanent  excretion,  often  of 
scant,  frequently  also  of  profuse,  amounts  of  albumin.  This  excretion  of 
albumin  may  often  show  a  distinct  orthotic  character,  i.  e.,  it  disappears 
when  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  posture  and  reappears  as  soon  as  he 
assumes  the  erect  posture.  Later  it  may,  however,  lose  this  character.  The 
color,  weight  and  amount  of  the  urine  often  show  no  decided  deviations,  at 
most  that  urine  following  a  period  of  diminished  excretion,  this  being  some- 
times succeeded  by  decided  polyuria ;  but  the  microscopic  examination  of  the 
sediment  teaches  that  we  are  still  dealing  with  a  mild  hemorrhagic  form  of 
nephritis.  Besides  casts  of  various  kinds,  granular,  hyaline,  waxy,  also  some 
containing  blood  corpuscles,  almost  without  exception  some  f(»w  red  blood 
cells  are  met  with ;  however,  as  a  rule,  many  more  leukocytes  are  present ; 
finally,  almost  constantly  either  few  or  a  large  number  of  fatty  granular  cells 
are  found,  sometimes  free,  sometimes  adhering  to  casts.  Not  infre(piently 
intermittent  albuminuria  nuiy  1m^  noted. 

This  continues  for  weeks.  The  weeks  become  months,  the  months  lx»come 
years;  and  if  albumin  were  not  present  in  the  urine,  the  children,  who  usually 
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only  have  a  palo  wlor  and  complain  more  or  less  of  headache,  would  hardllv 
1h'  ivnsidoriHl  ill.  But  the  question  always  arises:  What  becomes  of  them? 
Tliis  is  ivrtain :  In  favorahlo  cases,  even  after  an  existence  for  years,  the  albu- 
minuria may  disap|var  iinnplrtily :  this  u>ually  occurs  in  the  period  of 
pulvrty.  A  i-asi*  of  this  kind  oivurnxl  in  the  son  of  a  physician  and  was  deter- 
miiu\l  bv  the  father.  Sivondlv.  from  a  nephritis  of  this  sort,  within  a  few 
yiar>  or  after  a  dciado,  a  iiMuplete  tyjncal  contracted  kidney  may  arise.  An 
i!^>:a:K\*  of  thi'  lirst  kind  1  have  observiil  mvself,  and  of  the  second  Dixon 
M:;!v.^.  cixos  a  vitv  strikins:  example*  It  can  sianvlv  be  doubted  that  not  all 
\:\K  k:\>x>  \\\\\k\\  vviuinuo  unimt>roYc>i  h\  vouth  finally  take  the  course  ol>served 
'  \  M.\rv..  Tl'.v.s.  we  nuHt  hxu  \\\:\\  avothor  dar.irir  of  si-arlatinal  infection 
wV.  /:-.  .;:s!s  a  >::;u:ow  o\tr  t:u  tr.tirt  fuiim^  /"fo  of  the  patient  who  is  fortu- 
:•.:/.;  iv.v.;;-:  u^  rt\v\ir  trv^v.:  Svar'.:»:v.:a.  For  a':hor.i:h  such  patients  during 
:■■.:   i  •.-.:.>.   "..:V  :v.;*.^   <-\^\*   a  ».\r:a:r.  ciiTrtv  of  hoalib  thov  hardiv  ever  reach 
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Sv./:  iv-s-v-i  '-'/M  :',  ri— .:-N.-.  '•.   :.v.  •'•..•.  :;  ivv-'-v:*  albuminuria  (sub- 
i .■ .. : .    ,  r   ;..,.■.«    V  .*■-.:  ^      . . •. .  r   .  \ •. •  - .  -:    :      •. ?.-:: '.  v -. >s .  tsixv: ally  dampness 
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In  a  second  case,  in  a  boy  of  ten,  who  died  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  there 
was  found  in  the  left  lower  lobe,  a  disseminated  purulent  capillary  bronchitis,  lobular 
infiltration  and  edema. 

I  once  saw  in  a  nursling  of  six  months,  upon  the  sixth  day  of  scarlatina, 
the  appearance  of  a  severe  capillary  bronchitis,  from  which,  however,  the 
child  recovered. 

The  bacteriological  examination  of  the  bronchial  mucus  of  the  cases  occur- 
ring in  the  clinic,  in  which  bronchitis  was  present,  showed  the  presence  of 
streptococci,  so  that  we  will  not  be  far  wrong  if  at  least  in  the  severe  forms 
of  bronchopneumonia  we  regard  these  cases  as  due  to  the  aspiration  of  these 
microbes  which  play  such  an  important  role  in  the  secondary  infections  in 
scarlet  fever. 

The  organs  of  digestion  are  with  comparative  rarity  afifected  to  any  marked 
extent.  Sometimes  jaundice  is  noted  in  scarlet  fever;  it  may  be  of  a  catarrhal 
nature  and  does  not  influence  the  course  of  the  disease  in  a  prominent  manner. 
I  have  seen  it  occur  also  in  septic  cases  in  which,  however,  it  presents  an 
ominous  sign. 

Severe  diarrhea  is  sometimes  met  with  in  septic  pharyngeal  affections; 
it  only  occurs  in  the  severe  and  usually  fatal  cases,  taking  place  in  the  last 
few  days  before  death,  and  is  due  to  an  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  especially  of  the  large  intestine.  Here  perhaps  streptococci  are 
also  the  cause. 

The  central  nervous  system  in  the  case  of  scarlatina,  similar  to  the  other 
acute  exanthemata,  occasionally  presents  severe  disturbances,  which  are  so 
closely  connected  with  the  infectious  disease  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of 
them  as  mere  accidental  occurrences.  A  case  recently  observed  by  me  is  an 
example  of  this: 

A  girl  aged  eight  years  was  attacked  upon  November  22,  1900,  by  diphtheria,  which 
was  cured  by  antitoxin  treatment.  Upon  December  2d  a  new  illness  appeared  which 
at  first  was  supposed  to  be  a  serum  exanthem,  but  soon  showed  itself  to  be  scarlatina 
complicated  by  severe  diphtheroid.  Great  destruction  in  the  pharynx,  numerous  lymph 
gland  absce«»es  and  nepliritis  prolonged  the  disease  for  over  two  months.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  February,  1901,  fever  was  present;  thence  on  there  was  steady  improvement, 
with  a  good  condition  and  a  fair  appetite.  But  still  a  frequent  pulse  was  present; 
nothing  abnormal  could  be  noted  in  the  heart.  * 

Suddenly  upon  Februarj'  19th,  early  in  the  morning,  with  a  clear  mind,  clonic 
spasms  occurred  in  the  left  half  of  the  IkmIv,  followed  by  slight  left-sided  hemiparesis 
and  some  mental  confusion.  Upon  the  afternoon  the  spasms  recurred  but  were  limited 
to  the  left  extennor  digitorum  {mhUs.  Upon  April  flth,  the  child  was  brought  to  my 
office,  spasms  had  not  recurred,  no  paralysis,  heart  normal,  but  upon  April  7th,  again 
left-sided  spasms  occurred  in  the  arm  and  leg,  which  increased  from  time  to  time  in 
severity  so  that  in  the  second  half  of  May  they  occurred  daily.  From  then  until  Octolwr 
the  spasms  did  not  cease,  cK'curring  almost  daily,  and  only  by  an  energetic  bromide 
treatment  were  they  somewhat  8uppn»8He<l.  Other  disturbances  of  the  cranial  function 
were  absolutely  absent.  Intelligence  was  retained.  Also  the  power  of  movement  in  the 
left  half  of  the  body  was  but  very  slightly  infiuenced.  Since  that  time  I  have  not  seen 
the  child. 
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only  have  a  pale  color  and  complain  more  or  less  of  headache,  would  hardily 
be  considered  ill.  But  the  question  always  arises:  What  becomes  of  them? 
This  is  certain :  In  favorable  cases,  even  after  an  existence  for  years,  the  albu- 
minuria may  disappear  completely;  this  usually  occurs  in  the  period  of 
puberty.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  son  of  a  physician  and  was  deter- 
mined by  the  father.  Secondly,  from  a  nephritis  of  this  sort,  within  a  few 
years  or  after  a  decade,  a  complete  typical  contracted  kidney  may  arise.  An 
instance  of  the  first  kind  I  have  observed  myself,  and  of  the  second  Dixon 
Mann  gives  a  very  striking  example.^  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  not  all 
the  cases  which  continue  unimproved  in  youth  finally  take  the  course  observed 
by  Mann.  Thus,  we  meet  here  with  another  danger  of  scarlatinal  infection 
which  casts  a  shadow  over  the  entire  future  life  of  the  patient  who  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  recover  from  scarlatina.  For  although  such  patients  during 
the  entire  life  may  show  a  certain  degree  of  health  they  hardly  ever  reach 
old  age. 

[Such  persons  show  a  remarkable  tendency  to  develop  albuminuria  (sub- 
acute or  acute  nephritis)  upon  exposure  to  dampness,  especially  dampness 
associated  with  cold,  or  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  acute  disease.  I  have  for 
some  years  been  in  the  habit  of  interrogating  patients  suflfering  from  renal 
disease,  in  regard  to  scarlet  fever,  and  in  particular  post-scarlatinal  dropsy  in 
their  childhood,  and  have  been  astonished  at  the  frequency  of  the  association 
of  these  conditions  in  individuals  who  have  for  many  intervening  years  enjoyed 
excellent  health.  A  nmch  larger  proportion  of  those  who  develop  nephritis  in 
adult  life  give  a  history  of  severe  scarlatina  with  or  without  dropsy  in  child- 
hood than  a  history  of  the  milder  forms. — Ed.] 

There  are  still  some  complications,  which,  although  not  belonging  imme- 
diately to  the  clinical  picture  of  scarlatina,  must  be  considered  as  they  some- 
times influence  the  entire  course  of  the  affection. 

Little  has  been  said  regarding  an  implication  of  the  respiratory  organs  in 
the  affection.  The  diphtheroid  mucous  membrane  affection  of  these,  even  in 
severe  cases,  does  not  pass  beyond  the  larynx.  The  ominous  importance  of 
hoarseness  and  the  stenosis  which  appear  have  already  been  noted.  But  occa- 
sionally there  is  added  an  intense  purulent  inflammation  of  the  bronchi  and 
lungs  which  may  reach  such  a  degree  of  severity  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  unfavorable  termination. 

Recently,  in  the  clinic,  I  saw  a  boy  aped  five  years  who  showed  high  fever,  while 
the  eruption  was  still  at  its  acme.  He  succumbed  upon  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease, 
showin/^;  severe  changes  in  the  bronchi  and  lunjrs.  The  palate  was  hardly  red,  there  was 
only  medullary  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  tissues,  neither  the  tonsils  nor  the  larynx 
being  implicated;  however,  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs  upon  both  sides  were  of  tough 
consistence  and  of  a  dirty  brownish-red  color.  Upon  section,  a  bloody  edema  was  noted, 
but  air  was  also  present  and  from  all  bronchial  openings  fluid  pus  escaped.  Upon  both 
pleura  fresh  fibrinous  deposits.     The  heart  was  very  relaxed. 


1  lU'uhncr,    Chronische    Nephritis   und   Albuminuria  im   Kindesalter.      Hirschwald, 
Berlin,  1897,  pp.  54  u.  52. 
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In  a  second  case,  in  a  boy  of  ten,  who  died  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  there 
was  found  in  the  left  lower  lobe,  a  disseminated  purulent  capillary  bronchitis,  lobular 
infiltration  and  edema. 

I  once  saw  in  a  nursling  of  six  months,  upon  the  sixth  day  of  scarlatina, 
the  appearance  of  a  severe  capillary  bronchitis,  from  which,  however,  the 
child  recovered. 

The  bacteriological  examination  of  the  bronchial  mucus  of  the  cases  occur- 
ring in  the  clinic,  in  which  bronchitis  was  present,  showed  the  presence  of 
streptococci,  so  that  we  will  not  be  far  wrong  if  at  least  in  the  severe  forms 
of  bronchopneumonia  we  regard  these  cases  as  due  to  the  aspiration  of  these 
microbes  which  play  such  an  important  role  in  the  secondary  infections  in 
scarlet  fever. 

The  organs  of  digestion  are  with  comparative  rarity  aflfected  to  any  marked 
extent.  Sometimes  jaundice  is  noted  in  scarlet  fever;  it  may  be  of  a  catarrhal 
nature  and  does  not  influence  the  course  of  the  disease  in  a  prominent  manner. 
I  have  seen  it  occur  also  in  septic  cases  in  which,  however,  it  presents  an 
ominous  sign. 

Severe  diarrhea  is  sometimes  met  with  in  septic  pharyngeal  affections; 
it  only  occurs  in  the  severe  and  usually  fatal  cases,  taking  place  in  the  last 
few  days  before  death,  and  is  due  to  an  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  especially  of  the  large  intestine.  Here  perhaps  streptococci  are 
also  the  cause. 

The  central  nervous  system  in  the  case  of  scarlatina,  similar  to  the  other 
acute  exanthemata,  occasionally  presents  severe  disturbances,  which  are  so 
closely  connected  with  the  infectious  disease  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of 
them  as  mere  accidental  occurrences.  A  case  recently  observed  by  me  is  an 
example  of  this: 

A  girl  aged  eight  years  was  attacked  upon  November  22,  1900,  by  diphtheria,  which 
was  cured  by  antitoxin  treatment.  Upon  December  2d  a  new  illness  appeared  which 
at  first  was  supposed  to  be  a  serum  exanthem,  but  soon  showed  itself  to  be  scarlatina 
complicated  by  severe  diphtheroid.  Great  destruction  in  the  pharynx,  numerous  lymph 
gland  abscesses  and  nephritis  prolonged  the  disease  for  over  two  months.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  February,  1001,  fever  was  present;  thence  on  there  was  steady  improvement, 
with  a  good  condition  and  a  fair  appetite.  But  still  a  frequent  pulse  was  present; 
nothing  abnormal  could  be  noted  in  the  heart.  * 

Suddenly  upon  February  lOtli,  early  in  the  morning,  with  a  clear  mind,  clonic 
spasms  occurred  in  the  left  half  of  the  body,  followed  by  slight  left-sided  hemiparesis 
and  some  mental  confusion.  Upon  the  afternoon  the  spasms  recurred  but  were  limited 
to  the  left  extensor  digitorum  p<»di«.  Upon  April  0th,  the  child  was  brought  to  my 
office,  spasms  had  not  recurred,  no  paralysis,  heart  normal,  but  ui)on  April  7th,  again 
left-sided  spasms  occurred  in  the  arm  and  leg,  which  increased  from  time  to  time  in 
severitv  so  that  in  the  second  half  of  Mav  tliev  occurred  dailv.  From  then  until  October 
the  spasms  did  not  cease,  occurring  almost  daily,  and  only  by  an  energetic  bromide 
treatment  were  they  somewhat  supprcHsed.  Other  disturbances  of  the  cranial  function 
were  absolutely  absent.  Intelligence  was  retained.  Also  the  |H)wer  of  movement  in  the 
left  half  of  the  body  was  but  ver^'  slightly  influenced.  8ince  that  time  I  have  not  seen 
the  child. 
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It  can  Bcaroely  be  doubted  that  here  a  superficial  meningo-eiioephalitic 
focus  had  developed  oyer  the  right  central  convolution  during  the  attack  of 
scarlatina.  The  spasms  had  the  eniiie  character  of  those  occurring  in  Jack- 
sonian  cortical  epilepsy. 

ComUnationi  of  scarlatina  with  other  speoillo  infeetioiia  diaaMei  occur 
with  great  variations. 

Especially  important  is  that  occurring  with  bacUlary  genuine  diphtheria. 
Quite  often  not  only  in  the  same  locality  do  scarlatina  and  diphtheria  occur 
endemically — ^which  has  led  to  the  erroneous  assumption  of  a  close  relation- 
ship of  both  diseases  and  especially  of  scarlatinal  diphtheroid  with  true 
diphtheria — but  even  in  one  and  the  same  family  scarlatina  and  true  diph- 
theria may  occur  side  by  side.  I  have  noted  instances  of  this  in  which  chil- 
dren suffered  from  unquestioned  scarlatina  without  diphtheria,  whereas  the 
father  simultaneously  suffered  from  bacillary  diphtheria  which  was  followed 
by  severe,  prolonged  paralyses. 

If  both  affections  combine  in  the  same  organism,  it  is  much  less  serious 
if  diphtheria  is  added  to  scarlatina  than  inversely.  Each  year,  in  the  clinic, 
one  or  the  other  case  is  observed  in  which  genuine  Lofiier  Imcilli  can  be  deter- 
mined in  the  pharyngeal  parts,  these  areas  then  for  the  most  part  being 
covered  by  dense  membranes.  If  the  specific  treatment  is  hegim  at  once,  the 
second  infection  does  not  materially  add  to  the  difiiculties  of  the  first,  even 
if  the  scarlatina  should  be  of  a  serious  character.  This  I  saw  in  a  severe 
scarlatinal  diphtheroid,  in  which  later  on,  not  only  new  deposits  in  the  phar- 
ynx but  also  the  walls  of  a  deep  and  distributed  ulcer  cavity  in  some  lymph 
glands  in  the  neck  covered  with  membranous  deposits  occurred.  Every- 
where the  typical  Loffler  bacillus  could  be  demonstrated.  After  specific  treat- 
ment, which  was  employed  at  once,  the  diphtheria  rapidly  disappeared  and 
finally  the  very  ill  child  recovered  completely.  Naturally,  when  the  true 
character  of  the  pharyngeal  affection  is  not  recognized,  that  laryngeal  stenosis, 
descending  croup  or  true  diphtheritic  paralyses  may  follow  a  **  scarlatinal 
diphtheria  '^  is  easy  to  understand,  but  docs  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  usual 
diphtheroid  pharyngeal  infection  has  nothing  in  common  with  true  diph- 
theria. 

The  condition  is  much  more  serious  if  a  scarlatinal  infection  is  second- 
arily added  to  diphtheria.  Then  it  avails  but  little  that  the  primary  affection 
has  been  successfully  and  specifically  treated.  In  the  winter  of  1894-95, 
while  the  curative  serum  treatment  was  in  full  swing  in  the  diphtheria  divis- 
ion of  my  clinic,  a  scarlet  fever  epidemic  of  12  cases  occurred,  almost  all 
arising  in  November  and  December.  The  original  diphtheria  patients  for 
the  most  part  were  medium  severe  cases  and  were  at  once  treated  with  curative 
serum;  in  spite  of  this,  3  of  the  12  cases  died,  therefore  25  per  cent.  The 
originally  diseased  diphtheritic  parts,  after  the  appearance  of  scarlet  fever, 
were  attacked  by  a  hemorrhagic  necrotic  inflammation.  The  transition  of 
the  membranous  diphtheria  to  a  necrotic  and  ulcer-forming  diphtheroid  in- 
flammation could  be  well  followed.  The  cause  of  death  is  always  due  to 
sepsis,  in  one  case  with  the  addition  of  jaundice,  in  another  of  the  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis. 
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The  combination  of  varicella  and  scarlatina,  especially  if  the  former  is 
added  to  the  latter,  runs  its  course  without  disturbance.  Not  rarely  is  scar- 
latina added  to  varicella  in  the  manner  that  the  erythema,  as  from  a  wound, 
takes  its  point  of  origin  from  a  scratched  varicella  pustule.  Then  the  scarla- 
tina does  not  always  run  a  favorable  course  but  develops  a  stubborn  nephritis 
or  other  complications. 

Once,  in  a  girl  aged  nine  years,  I  saw  scarlatina  develop  in  connection  with  varicella. 
To  the  scarlatina  there  was  added  a  severe  erythema  exsudativum  multiforme,  to  this 
simultaneously  there  was  also  added  hemorrhagic  nephritis  and  a  severe  hemorrhagic 
diathesis  resembling  scurvy,  with  marked  hemorrhages  from  the  gums  and,  finally, 
measles  appeared.  But  from  all  these  diseases,  after  an  illness  of  three  months,  the 
child  finally  recovered  completely. 

Occasionally  in  convalescence  from  scarlatina,  the  appearance  of  purpura 
is  noted.  Two  cases  which  occurred  a  year  or  two  ago  in  my  clinic,  after  a 
few  weeks,  terminated  in  complete  recovery. 

Regarding  the  complication  of  measles  and  scarlatina  this  has  been  de- 
scribed under  measles  (which  see  under  Measles). 

Puerperal  scarlatina,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Sorenson,  as  well 
as  of  other  authors,  is  nothing  else  but  the  usual  scarlatinal  infection  which 
fmds  entrance  by  way  of  the  damaged  parts.  The  previously  mentioned  author 
found  the  diphtheroid  infection  in  the  peritoneum  and  in  other  wounds  of 
the  genitalia  instead  of  in  the  pharyngeal  organs. 

In  a  pregnant  woman  aged  thirty-five  (toward  the  end  of  pregnancy), 
upon  the  third  day  of  the  disease,  I  saw  the  birth  of  a  dead  child;  there 
were  no  signs  of  the  eruption  present.  A  woman  aged  thirty-four  years  who 
was  nursing  her  child  during  a  medium  severe  attack  of  scarlatina  kept  on 
nursing  without  the  child  being  attacked. 

DIAGNOSIS 

In  well  developed  cases  the  scarlatinal  rash  has  a  characteristic  appear- 
ance. The  fine,  delicate,  closely  situated  elevations  seen  at  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  which,  after  the  general  cutaneous  exanthem  has  appeared,  remain 
during  the  entire  course,  are  not  met  with  in  the  same  manner  in  other  erup- 
tions of  a  similar  nature.  At  most,  the  "  triangular  fopm  "  of  the  prodromal 
variolous  eruption  might  be  assumed  which  sometimes  exactly  resembles  the 
scarlatinal  exanthem,  even  including  the  deep  fine  elevations,  but  this  is  so 
limited  to  a  triangular  space  upon  the  thigh  or  the  shoulder  that  the  differ- 
entiation may  be  very  readily  made. 

But  there  are  acute  diseases  in  the  early  period  of  which  a  scarlatitwid 
exanthem,  an  eruption,  a[)pcars  simulating  a  form  which  is  not  rare  in  scar- 
latina and  which  may  then  give  rise  to  grave  errors.  This  is  noted  in  eiiterir 
fever  and  in  acute  lobar  pneumonia  in  children  as  well  as  in  adults.  (Jeneral 
cutaneous  erythema  even  with  succeeding  mild  (h^squaniation  particularly 
occurs  in  the  first  days  before  the  previously  mentioned  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  have  developed.  1  know  of  a  case  in  a  lady  wliose  severe 
enteric  fever  which  terminated  fatally  was  incorrectly  looked  upon  as  scaria- 
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::r.a  t.t  a  bromine!::  d:asi!05t:oian.  In  ehil-^K-n  I  have  much  more  fr^ninesiW 
soz.'j'srz:,  thf:  rr.>!ak»;n  diam^riU  of  pneumonia  :v  b*?  ma*ie.  Ii  wil!  alwari  ^■- 
Trrll  :•:.  r^!nem\-:r  the  ?ii:ali  pDjmmtrnt  points  in  ihe  exanihem  t^trfonr  a  'iiai!- 
r.'>L-?  of  s*:-arlat:r.a  i-  ma-:^. 
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:hrr  rn^vr ».  ir.i?  r.^V  :..":»=.'.r-r.  ar.  i  :h-r  -:ieTor.r.-f>i  •::  :hr  rkin  are  aci?*rn:.  F-*: 
a  .  -^  '/.zLr  :h^  ?:n::lar::v  rf  :h^  ra:?h  of  a:?*  ".in  :o  :hi:  cf  s«:iarlanna  ha? 
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::.-r™.  -r^T-ir.Li-ly  :-  :hr  .i:3:h::.-:^r:i  •irTsinnirn:^  of  h:sT::al^,  of:^a  ar^  ihr 
.■j."i«-r  f  jT-:;i:  iizx:- :y.  Tr.-ey  z.j.y  ij]T-ur  w::h  ?r^Tr!>:  ftTrr.  wi:h  hra-iaA.* 
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=.:ir!i:--i  r  1  :.  n:u-:  :\n:^:n  nz.'.rr.:'.-.': — r"rn  :^t  ^-'^nitinei  oi^inion  of  -^uvh 
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a  feebly  developed  scarlatinal  eruption.  A  few  years  ago,  in  the  family  of 
a  colleague,  I  was  required  to  give  an  opinion  in  which,  simultaneously, 
fever,  and  an  angina  with  a  beginning  exanthem  were  present;  the  rash 
having  the  character  of  a  fleeting  form  of  scarlatinal  erythema.  Only  the 
circumstance  that  almost  within  five  days  all  the  cases  occurred  suddenly, 
all  the  patients  being  adults,  and  in  a  short  time  recovering  without  compli- 
cations favored  influenza  against  scarlatina.  As  no  expectoration  was  present 
no  decision  could  be  given  by  a  bacteriologic  investigation. 

Finally,  cases  occur  in  which  the  exanthem  of  scarlatina  does  not  present 
its  usual  appearance,  especially  upon  some  areas  of  the  body,  as,  for  example, 
the  arms  and  legs — ^with  the  trunk  remaining  almost  entirely  free — where 
it  shows  a  coarse  macular  and  partly  papular  condition,  which  is  common  to 
measles.  In  these  cases  the  correct  course  will  be  indicated  by  the  character 
of  the  mucous  membrane  changes. 

The  diagnosis  may  become  very  difficult  if  the  exanthem  shows  itself  in 
a  rudimentary  character  or  is  absent  altogether.  In  the  former  instance  the 
correct  trail  can  often  still  be  found  if  it  is  only  not  forgotten  that  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body  from  head  to  foot  must  be  minutely  examined,  especially 
also  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body,  the  elbow,  the  popliteal  space,  etc. 

Where  no  eruption  is  present  at  all,  auxiliary  circumstances  must  decide : 
The  circumstances  in  the  surrounding  of  the  patient,  the  onset  of  the  disease 
with  vomiting,  a  disproportionately  high  pulse,  etc.,  and  often  the  later  appear- 
ance of  marked  desquamation  may  show  the  true  significance  of  the  case. 

In  such  cases  in  which  a  suspicion  is  entertained,  the  condition  of  the 
oral  and  pharyngeal  cavities  must  be  observed.  The  strawberry  tongue,  the 
sharply  defined,  deep  red  appearance  of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  of  the  uvula 
and  of  the  palatine  arches,  the  marked  deposits  on  the  tonsils,  the  flow  from 
the  nose,  the  intense  swelling  and  painfulness  of  the  lymphatic  glands  justify 
the  assumption  of  a  latent  scarlatina.  The  deposits  upon  the  tonsils  and  the 
other  palatine  parts  in  this  form  of  scarlatina  often  show  an  exquisitely 
membranous  character,  especially  in  the  first  days,  so  that  unless  a  bacterio- 
logical investigation  is  made,  primary  diphtheria  is  much  sooner  supposed 
to  be  present  than  a  diphtheroid.  The  diphtheria  divisions  in  hospitals  are 
frt^quently  endangered  by  such  cases,  namely,  by  the  introduction  of  scar- 
latina. 

This  shows  the  great  practical  importance  of  a  correct  diagnosis  in  all 
questionable  cases  that  have  bt»en  mentioned,  in  that  the  feebly  developed, 
quite  rudimentary  eruptions,  and  even  those  of  infections  that  run  a  course 
without  rash,  are  capable  of  conveying  the  disease  to  predisposed  organisms, 
which  in  the  latter  may  show  a  severe  course  and  give  rise  to  a  fatal  issue, 
and  this  may  occur  quite  as  readily  as  by  the  fully  developed  cases  of  scarla- 
tina. For  this  reason  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary  even  in  every  sus- 
picious case. 

PROGNOSIS 

The  general  prognosis  of  scarlatina  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
epidemic,  which,  as  has  been  expressly  mentioned,  varies  greatly  in  different 
periods;  also  in  different  countries,  and  in  different  races,  the  prognosis  is 
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not  the  same.  In  my  private  practice  in  Leipzig,  lasting  for  fifteen  years, 
in  which  I  had  to  do  with  the  district  poor,  which,  therefore,  represents  the 
least  resistant  part  of  the  population,  in  358  cases  I  had  a  mortality  of  13.  i 
per  cent.  We  must,  however,  admit  in  the  case  of  scarlatina  that  the  influ- 
ence of  better  conditions  of  life  plays  a  much  less  important  part  regarding 
the  chances  of  recovery  from  the  disease  than,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
measles.  Jiirgensen,  in  Tiibingen,  among  547  cases,  had  only  a  mortality 
of  8.23  per  cent.;  in  Stockholm,  according  to  this  author,  the  mortality  in 
different  years  varies  between  2.8  per  cent,  and  28.8  per  cent.,  upon  the  aver- 
age 16.3  \)CT  cent. ;  in  England,  the  mortality  varies  from  13  per  cent,  to 
40  per  cent.  In  Norway,  in  ten  years,  Johannessen  found  an  average  mortal- 
ity of  16.6  per  cent,  (in  children).  From  these  figures  so  much  can  be  con- 
cluded that  an  individual  epidemic,  especially  in  England,  may  become  a 
calamity  almost  resembling  the  most  terrible  well-known  pestilences. 

In  the  individual  cases  there  are  very  few  acute  diseases  in  which  it  is 
impossible  for  so  long  a  time  to  give  a  certain  prognosis  as  in  scarlatina. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  even  in  very  mild  cases  the  affection  at  the  onset, 
even  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  or  later,  may  show  a  change  due  to  nephritis, 
which  may  threaten  life  or  at  least  produce  chronic  invalidism.  Nevertheless, 
a  regular  uniform  course — oftener  with  a  well  developed  exanthem  than  with 
a  fcH^'ble  or  rudimentary  one — during  the  first  week  of  the  disease  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  favorable  prognostic  sign. 

Any  deviation,  no  matter  how  slight,  a  light  rise  in  the  fever,  renewed 
swelling  of  the  glands,  etc.,  never  remains  isolated  but  opens  the  road  to  all 
possible  serious  consequences.  Even  in  private  practice  rendering  a  prognosis 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  keeping  of  a  regular  temperature  chart:  the  fever 
in  this  instance  is  a  very  accurate  prognostic  indicator.  Especial  importance 
should  1)0  given  to  the  second  half  of  the  first  week,  in  which  the  first  signs 
of  diphtheroid  or  of  otitis  media  become  noticeable,  and  to  the  turning  point 
between  the  second  and  third  weeks,  in  wliich  nephritis  is  most  liable  to 
occur. 

For  the  prognosis  of  a  severe  case  witli  cranial  manifestations,  three  symp- 
toms in  particular  iij)pcar  to  mo  to  l)o  ospocially  unfavorable:  jactitation, 
dyspnea,  with  loud  respiration,  and  alnionnal  frequency  and  smallness  of 
the  pulse  (as  well  as  the  othor  si^rns  of  cardiae  asthenia).  Severe  stupor, 
or  marked  delirium  are  in  thoniso]v(»s  by  far  hvs  dangerous  phenomena. 

In  diphtheroid,  the  unusually  marked  onlar<roniont  of  the  glands  and  the 
coarse  })eriglandular  infiltration  which  occurs  early  are  very  unfavorable  prog- 
nostic symptoms,  as  are  also  a  very  markedly  rising  fever,  or  an  otitis  media; 
the  prognosis  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  severity  of  the  fever  in  general. 

Finally,  in  n(»j)liritis — at  least  in  most  cases — the  most  certain  indicator 
of  immediately  threatening  danger  is  the  doorcasod  quantity  of  urine  excreted. 
Bv  the  more  estimation  of  the  allniniin  and  also  by  microscopic  investigation 
of  the  sediment  hy  no  moans  so  accurate  an  oj^inion  can  1)0  gained  in  regard 
to  the  condition  as  by  measuring  the  daily  quantity  of  the  urine.  For  this 
reason,  oven  in  jirivate  ])ractice,  we  slioiild  in  tio  case  of  nephritis  neglect  to 
measure  the  (piantity  of  urine  for  each  twi»nty-foiir  hours. 

Finallv,  the  age  of  the  patient  is  not  without  importance  in  the  individual 
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prognosis.  In  the  interval  from  the  first  to  the  fifth,  and  especially  from 
the  second  to  the  fourth  year,  life  is  mostly  threatened  by  the  manifold 
dangers  of  scarlatina. 

PROPHYLAXIS  AND  TREATMENT 

The  prophylaxis  of  the  disease  consists  chiefly  in  the  prevention  of  con- 
tact between  the  sick  and  the  well  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  and  only  the 
diseased  human  being  presents  the  danger  of  further  distribution.  The  attain- 
ment of  this  end  should  be  worked  for,  as  the  scarlatinal  infection  need  not 
attack  every  person  who  is  exposed  to  it,  for  the  susceptibility  to  the  poison 
decreases  with  advancing  years  and,  on  the  other  hand,  every  infection  may 
lead  to  a  malady  dangerous  to  life.  This  course  is  more  easily  prescribed 
than  carried  out,  as,  especially  in  families  with  many  children  closely  crowded 
together,  the  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  well  is  often  quite  illusory,  but 
even  among  the  better  situated  classes  of  the  population  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty with  this  prophylaxis,  as  the  disease,  especially  in  adults,  appears  in  a 
form  which  is  not  readily  recognized,  showing  but  the  usual  angina,  but  which 
fact  does  not  materially  interfere  with  the  transmission  of  the  disease.  Just 
this  circumstance,  however,  makes  it  our  imperative  duty  to  prevent  contact  of 
those  around  the  scarlet  fever  patient  with  others  free  from  the  disease,  thus, 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  school,  to  infantile  institutions,  kinder- 
gartens, hospitals,  etc.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  for  the  affected  family,  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  scarlet  fever  patient  must  remain  isolated  during 
the  entire  time  of  the  disease.    In  many  countries  this  is  required  by  law. 

The  question  is  often  asked  of  the  physician  whether  the  healthy  nurses 
or  relatives  of  the  child  may  visit  other  families,  may  receive  company,  travel, 
etc.  Particularly  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  by  the 
healthy,  or  at  least  apparently  healthy,  I  would  advise  prohibiting  this.  Trans- 
mission by  the  physician  from  one  sick-bed  to  another  or  to  his  own  family 
is  not  likely  as  the  visit  of  the  physician  to  the  bedside  is  usually  a  very 
brief  one  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  poison  does  not  adhere  to  him.  If  only 
he  does  not  have  a  latent,  unsuspected  scarlatina  himself!  Yet  the  greatest 
cleanliness  and  care  is  absolutely  necessary  even  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 
Wherever  possible,  his  visits  to  {mtients  of  this  kind  should  come  at  the  end 
of  his  visiting  list,  and  the  custom  which  is  coming  into  vogue  of  covering 
the  clothes  with  a  linen  gown  in  visiting  the  sick  should  perhaps  be  generally 
intro<luced. 

Particularly  difficult  and  important  is  the  question  of  disinfection  of  the 
sick-room  after  termination  of  the  disease.  This  involves  great  inconvenience 
and  often  enough  decided  injury  to  the  infecUMl  individual,  and  also  in  not 
a  few  cases  its  value  has  been  shown  as  illusionarv,  and  w(»  must  actiinllv 
admit  that  it  has  not  been  strictly  proven  that  the  poison  of  the  disease  may 
adhere  to  the  sick-room  in  a  condition  capable  of  further  dissemination.  In 
most  cases  of  this  kind,  wlicn  the  diseas(j  has  terminated  (for  exanij)le,  hy 
death)  and  the  pois<m  has  still  shown  itself  to  he  active,  there  remains  the 
possibility  that  it  has  IxH'n  ]>resent  in  the  oral  cavity  of  a  [>erson  who  lias  lurn 
active  about  the  patient.    Nevertheless,  in  view  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
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the  nature  of  the  scarlatinal  poison,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  avoid  unnec- 
essary measures. 

All  these  diflSculties  could  to  a  great  extent  be  avoided  if  in  every  case  of 
scarlatina  (as  also  in  other  infections),  instead  of  sending  away  the  well 
children  as  is  usual,  the  entire  population  would  agree  to  send  away  every 
sick  child  after  the  disease  has  been  determined  with  certainty.  In  order 
to  carry  out  this  plan  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  more  well-equipped 
hospitals  for  treatment  of  contagious  diseases  than  exist  at  present,  as  do 
some  other  countries  (America,  England,  Denmark,  Sweden).  Where  these 
opportunities  exist  they  are  at  present  largely  shared  by  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
this  being  shown  by  the  experiences  in  Stockholm,  with  the  new  infectious 
hospital  erected  there,  and  I  have  also  observed  this  since  the  erection  of  the 
new  Children's  Hospitat  in  Leipzig.  With  increasing  frequency,  the  first 
families  of  the  city  come  with  their  children  sick  of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria 
to  the  hospitals  to  have  them  treated  there.  Especially  in  regard  to  the 
better  situated  classes,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  erection  of  such  hospitals,  to  make 
it  possible  that  the  mother  may  accompany  her  child.  Yes,  even  more.  The 
families  should  not  be  required  in  such  cases  to  give  up  their  physician  who 
has  perhaps  been  attending  them  for  years  ior  one  who  is  unknown  to  them, 
nor  should  the  dignity  and  position  of  a  thorough  family  physician  be  sacri- 
ficed by  allowing  his  patients  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  any  other  physician.  I 
see  the  solution  of  the  dilemma  only  in  this,  that,  according  to  the  example 
of  the  many  sanatoria  which  exist  in  large  cities,  in  which  infectious  patients 
are  taken,  every  practising  physician  should  be  allowed  to  continue  treating 
his  patients  with  or  without  the  cases?  being  accompanied  by  relatives.  Noth- 
ing is  changed  but  the  sick-room.  Transportation  among  the  first  hours  or 
the  first  few  days  of  the  disease  is  always  possible.  In  the  course  of  time  a 
system  of  this  sort  is  bound  to  develop. 

That,  naturally,  there  should  be  a  disinfection  of  all  utensils  and  objects 
which  have  come  into  contact  with  the  patient,  bed,  toys,  etc.,  which  may  be 
contaminated  with  the  poison,  and  are,  therefore,  dangerous,  is  clear.  They 
should  Ik*  disinfected  and  if  possible  destroyed.  It  is  impossible  to  enter 
here  more  minutely  into  these  hygienic  qiiostions. 

Simple  scarlatina  has  a  typical  course  wliich  so  long  as  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  a  sjunific  remedy  had  betttT  not  be  disturbed  by  interfering 
measures.  Tlie  object  of  the  j)hysician  consists  in  the  widest  sense  in  ordering 
the  diet  and  in  superintending  the  nursin<r.  The  patient  in  most  cases  goes 
to  bed  of  his  ovni  accord  and  even  in  the  milder  cases  should  be  kept  there 
for  at  least  three  weeks  and  not  allowed  to  get  up,  until  by  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  urine  which  has  been  saved  for  twenty-four  hours  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  kidneys  have  been  spared.  This  indication  should  be  carried 
out  under  all  circumstances. 

Wherever  possible — even  in  small  dwell  in  tjs — the  patient  and  the  nurse 
should  each  have  a  room.  The  rest  of  the  family  during  such  an  unfortunate 
time  must  make  up  their  minds  to  suffer  some  inconvenience.  In  better 
situated  circles  wherever  possible  two  neighboring  rooms  should  be  used.  As 
soon  as  the  disease  has  been  recognized  the  pliysieian  nmst  prevent  the  other 
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children  from  going  to  school.  What  a  calamity  this  is,  in  the  narrow  rooms 
which  often  represent  living  room  and  kitchen  in  workmen's  dwellings,  may 
be  imagined.  I  have  had  some  experiences  which  would  scarcely  be  believed. 
Therefore,  in  such  instances  it  is  our  duty  to  use  all  our  influence  toward 
sending  the  sick  child  to  a  hospital.  Naturally,  often  enough  the  money 
question  is  in  the  way,  provided  the  case  occurs  in  a  family  that  has  recently 
come  to  the  city  (in  Germany).  The  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  have 
company. 

The  sick-room  is  to  be  kept  rather  cool  than  warm,  from  64**  F.  to  68**  F. 
is  sufficient.  The  covering  for  the  fever  patient  is  to  be  light.  The  child  is 
to  be  supplied  with  fresh  body  linen  and  bedclothes,  which  during  the  disease 
must  be  carefully  (previously  warmed)  renewed.  The  nutrition  in  the  first 
three  weeks  should  consist  of  a  pure  milk  diet  which  may  be  varied  in  many 
ways  (adding  some  coffee,  bonnyclabber,  buttermilk,  rice  and  milk,  milk  and 
grits).  The  assumption  that  by  these  means  the  development  of  nephritis 
may  be  prevented  is  erroneous,  but  it  is  possible  that  by  a  too  early  adminis- 
tration of  food  containing  extra  amounts  of  albumin  the  kidneys  may  be 
irritated  and  nephritis  caused  in  this  manner. 

The  skin  as  well  as  the  mucous  membranes  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean;  wherever  possible,  and  especially  if  the  children  are  accustomed  to  it, 
the  patients  are  to  have  a  quick  luke-warm  bath  daily.  In  other  cases  the 
face,  hands  and  feet,  and  any  soiled  parts  of  the  body  are  to  be  washed  with 
luke-warm  water  and  soap.  Especial  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  daily 
cleansing  of  the  nose,  by  cotton  tampons  which  have  been  moistened,  and 
the  careful  washing  of  the  mouth  and  pharyngeal  cavity,  and  by  frequent 
active  or  passive  cleansing,  such  as  gargling  with  a  luke-warm,  dilute  salt 
solution.  This  is  to  be  repeated  five  to  six  times  daily.  It  is  advisable  to  use 
chi*ap. substances  such  as  cotton  or  the  like,  which  immediately  after  use  may 
be  collected  and  burned. 

For  the  thirst,  dilute  acid  drinks,  lemonade  or  the  like  or  boiled  water 
with  a  little  citric  acid  and  sugar,  are  given.  Internal  medication  is  quite 
unnecc»ssary.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  early  use  of  antipyretics,  those 
from  the  group  of  benzol  derivatives.  Only  apparent  success  is  attained  and 
the  regular  course  of  the  disease  is  disturbed.  Where  there  is  a  necessity  for 
influencing  the  fever,  a  plentiful  amount  of  cool  drink  (but  without  the  addi- 
tion of  alcohol)  should  be  administered,  and  there  may  be  cool  applications 
of  towels  doubly  folded  and  moistened  and  applied  upon  the  chest,  abdomen, 
and  thighs,  these  being  covered  by  woolen  cloths.  These  applications  may  be 
readily  fastened  around  the  abdomen  by  means  of  bandages.  In  marked  coma 
and  severe  delirium  one  or  two,  perhaps  more,  luke-warm  baths  are  given  at  a 
temperature  of  91.5°  F.,  with  cold  affusions.  The  technique  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  treatment  of  measles.  During  the  period  of  desquamation,  this 
is  favored  by  luke-warm  cleansing  baths.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  marked 
itching  or  burning,  inunctions  with  washed  lard  which  were  formerly  so 
much  used  may  be  employed  or  a  1  per  cent,  thymol-lanolin  salve  may  be  of 
value. 

Thus,  convalescence  is  awaited  and  only  the  course  of  the  temperature  is 
carefully  observed  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  threatening  danger. 
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If  snch  dangers  develop^  prompt  interference  is  neoessary  even  in  desper- 
ate cases,  if  only  to  give  the  parents  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  no  measure 
that  is  known  to  professional  skill  has  been  n^lected  in  the  attempt  to 
save  life. 

Before  entering  npon  the  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  the  indiyidnal 
varieties  of  anomalous  scarlatina,  a  few  remarks  regarding  g^nwal  treatment 
which  influences  the  scarlatinal  process  may  be  in  place. 

The  most  important  is  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  serum  therapy.  This 
depends  upon  investigation  showing  that  the  recovery  from  scarlatina  confers 
immunity  toward  the  infection  for  the  one  that  has  recovered;  this  immunity 
is  referred  to  the  presence  of  antitoxins  in  the  blood  of  the  oonvaleaoent.  As 
well  as  in  the  case  of  the  animal  that  has  been  inoculated  with  diphtheria,  in 
which  the  antitoxin-containing  blood  serum  shows  a  curative  action,  so  also 
the  serum  of  a  scarlatina  convalescent  is  said  to  remove  the  dangers  of  blood 
intoxication  due  to  the  scarlet  fever  attack.  It  is  clear  that  this  serum 
therapy  is  erected  by  hypotheses  and  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  accurately  determined  diphtheria  serum  therapy  which  has 
been  proven  by  experiment.  We  are  not  familiar  with  the  scarlatinal  poison,  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  forms  toxins,  nor  whether  the  scarlet  fever  immunity 
is  due  to  the  permanent  presence  of  antitoxins  in  the  blood.  And  even  if 
this  were  the  case  it  would  be  very  questionable  whether  small  amounts  of 
the  blood  of  convalescents  which  contain  so  much  antitoxin  would  combine  the 
hypothetical  poison  in  a  second  organism.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
case  of  diphtheria,  the  animals  which  furnish  the  antitoxin  have  been  exposed 
to  an  enormously  increased  severe  infection  before  their  blood  shows  curative 
properties.  Thus,  theoretically,  the  thought  of  serum  in  the  therapy  of  scar- 
let fever  in  its  present  condition  does  not  promise  very  much.  I  should 
believe  that  trials  would  only  be  justifiable  in  those  desperate  cases  in  which  all 
other  previous  measures  have  proven  ineffective.  In  these  cases  every  rational 
attempt  is  permissible. 

Another  general  treatment  has  recently  been  advised  by  Seibert^  in  New 
York:  Repeated  inunctions  of  the  entire  body  several  times  daily  with  a  5 
per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  ichthyol-lanolin  salve.  Every  six  hours  the  entire 
surface  of  the  trunk  and  the  extremities  is,  with  slight  pressure,  to  be 
anointed;  in  each  inunction,  according  to  the  size  of  the  patient,  30  to  90 
grams  are  to  be  used.  I  have  employed  this  method  quite  frequently,  most 
children  l)ear  the  inunctions  very  well  and  sometimes  it  appears  to  influence 
the  temperature  and  general  condition  of  the  patient.  The  method  is  quite 
difTicult,  requires  much  body  linen  and  is  very  expensive.  Of  actually  severe 
cases,  none  have  been  saved  by  it,  for  this  reason  I  have  abandoned  the  treat- 
ment. Kraus  reports  from  Ganghofner's  clinic,  rather  an  exacerbation  of  the 
cutaneous  affection  by  the  ichthyol  inunction.     T  have  not  observed  this. 

Nor  have  I  seen  success  from  inunctions  with  Credo's  argent.  coUoidale  nor 
from  the  subcutaneous  use  of  !Marmorek's  streptococcus  serum.  Wherever 
the  treatment  has  been  carried  out,  it  was  unsuccessful  in  a  number  of  cases 
before  being  abandoned. 


1  Jahrbuch  fOr  Kinderhcilkunde,  Bd.  li,  p.  308,  1900. 
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Thus,  until  now  the  hope  of  a  successful  treatment  of  the  indicatio  morbi 
has  not  been  attained. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  those  measures  which  have  shown  themselves  useful 
in  the  individual  cases  in  which  complications  have  arisen. 

The  treatment  of  scarlatina  gravissima,  according  to  my  experience,  is 
entirely  hopeless.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  recover  in  which  the  diagnosis 
was  at  all  certain;  the  strongest  analeptica  (up  to  1.6  grams  camphor  subcu- 
taneously  in  twenty-four  hours),  antipyretics,  hydrotherapeutic  measures,  are 
of  no  avail  here;  neverthelesss,  in  every  instance  the  attempt  must  be  made 
to  combat  the  disease  with  all  the  energy  at  our  command,  and,  besides,  some 
cases  which  are  characterized  by  especially  intense  fever  and  severe  nervous 
symptoms  resemble  the  severest  form,  although  they  are  favorably  influenced 
by  the  remedial  measures  now  to  be  named. 

Above  all,  the  cooling  and*  stimulating  effect  of  the  water  treatment 
must  be  considered.  The  very  rapid  rise  of  the  body  temperature  to  a  great 
height,  which  in  itself  is  dangerous,  requires  a  purely  symptomatic  with- 
drawal of  heat.  I  cannot  advise  the  employment  of  cold  baths  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  used  them  formerly  but  I  find  that  the  infantile  organism  upon  the 
whole  does  not  bear  them  well,  and  that  in  the  case  in  question,  in  which 
there  is  almost  constantly  a  cardiac  weakness  present  this  is  a  contra-indica- 
tion.  I  prefer  for  this  purpose  repeated  packs,  the  influence  of  which  may  be 
extended  to  an  hour,  without  causing  a  decided  internal  congestion  of  blood 
as  is  the  case  with  a  cold  bath.  For  this  purpose  two  beds,  each  supplied  with 
a  sheet  and  woolen  blanket,  are  necessary.  The  cover  and  the  sheet,  which 
have  lxH?n  wrung  out  in  cold  water,  (at  59**  to  60°  F.)  are  spread  out,  the 
naked  child  is  enveloped  up  to  the  neck,  first  in  the  sheet  then  in  the  woolen 
blanket,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  for  ten  minutes  (or  if  the  hyperpyrexia  is 
not  so  marked,  for  fifteen  minutes).  In  the  meantime  the  second  bed  has 
b(»en  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  and  the  child  after  it  has  been  taken  from 
the  first  pack  is  immediately  enveloped  in  the  second  for  ten  (up  to  fifteen) 
minutes,  and  so  forth  for  an  hour,  so  that  the  decided  cooling  is  repeated  from 
four  to  six  times.  The  difference  Ix'tween  this  method  of  cooling  and  a  cool 
Uith  are  obvious  enough ;  between  the  renewed  coolings  the  sheet  warms 
itself  inside  of  the  woolen  covering  and  the  blood  remains  upon  the  surface 
of  the  skin.  The  result  of  the  cooling  is  very  energetic.  This  procedure  must 
not  Ik»  employed  more  frequently  than  two,  or  at  most  three  times  a  day.  In 
the  intervening  periods  the  child  is  to  be  allowed  to  rest. 

Secondly,  in  those  cas(»s  in  which  there  is  marked  nervouS  implication. 
rolil  affusions  in  a  warm  hath  are  of  use.  The  duration  of  this  (tx'mperature 
90°  to  95°  F.,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  pulse)  may  be  five,  ten,  or 
even  fiftee<»n  minutes  (in  older  children),  but  may  also  l)e  very  much  short- 
ened. The  principal  indication  here  is  the  cold  affusion.  Th(»  children  are 
comfortable  in  the  warm  fluid,  which,  compared  with  the  tenip(»rature  of  the 
IkkIv,  is  alwavs  12  to  15  dejrrees  lower,  and  now  the  beneficial  contrast  for  the 
nervous  system,  the  cold,  "the  cold  shock"  oocurs.  From  a  slight  height 
water  cooled  by  ice  is  poured  over  the  head,  n(»ck,  back,  and  chest,  in  short 
intervals  according  to  the  length  of  the  hath:  at  least  5  to  (J  litres  are  to  Ik* 
used.    The  external  auditory  meatus  is  to  be  closed  by  plugs  of  cotton.    The 
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parts  of  the  skin  upon  which  the  cold  water  is  poured  are  to  be  gently  nibbed 
during  this  procedure  as  well  as  the  trunk  and  extremities  which  remain  in 
the  bath.  Each  affusion  causes  deep  respiration  that  cannot  be  attained  by 
any  other  method,  therefore,  a  very  decided  area  of  the  lungs  is  influenced 
Quite  a  number  of  other  reflexes  also  occur.  The  effect  upon  the  centres  in 
the  medulla  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  baths  are  repeated  four,  even  six 
times  daily.  Usually  after  this  procedure  children  will  take  a  larger  quantity 
of  nourishment,  which  is  followed  by  quiet  sleep. 

A  third  process  has  for  its  object  combating  the  cardiac  weakness.  Here, 
in  my  opinion,  alcohol  is  absolutely  necessary.  Strong,  old  red  wine,  and 
especially  champagne,  stimulate  the  cardiac  and  vasomotor  activity  so  long 
as  the  greatest  danger  appears  to  be  present.  After  this  has  passed  the  alcohol 
may  be  discontinued.  But  during  the  storm  of  the  life-threatening  symp- 
toms, it  is  well  not  to  be  too  sparing  with  it.  Other  analeptica  are  to  be 
utilized  at  the  same  time,  especially  camphor,  which  in  an  oily  solution  may 
be  given  hypodermically  every  two  hours  or  even  oftener.  Of  a  20  per  cent, 
solution,  according  to  the  age,  I  give  from  one-half  to  an  entire  Pravaz  syringe- 
ful  per  dose. 

By  French  authors  (Moizard)  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  caffein  (10 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  salicylate  of  caffein,  one-third  to  a  syringeful 
to  a  dose)  and  where  the  nervous  symptoms,  besides  asthenia,  are  especially 
developed,  sulphate  of  spartein  (4  per  cent,  solution,  one-third  to  one-half 
syringeful  to  a  dose)  is  advised.  I  have  had  no  personal  experience  regard- 
ing these  procedures. 

The  treatment  of  diphtheroid,  above  all  things,  requires  a  frequently  re- 
peated cleansing  of  the  oral,  nasal  and  pharyngeal  cavities.  Even  the  simple, 
frequently  repeated  drinking  of  pure  water,  or  water  containing  some  acid 
fruit  syrup,  is  of  value;  but  drug  treatment  must  be  added.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  disinfectants  which  may  be  used  in  solution,  as  a  gargle  or 
mouth  wash,  or  may  be  insutllated  into  the  mouth  and  nose.  Boric  acid  (5 
per  cent.)  is  a  favorite,  but  is  not  especially  active,  also  salicylic  acid  (1 
to  100),  or  hydrogen  peroxide  (3  per  cent.)  may  be  employed.  In  the  last 
few  years  ichthyol  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  especial  value.  I  use  it  almost 
exclusively  in  the  form  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  or  sodium 
sulphoiehthyolicum.  I  have  used  it  much  in  private  practice  and  have  heard 
many  physicians  praise  it.  The  disagreeable  taste  of  the  solution  is  unpleas- 
ant, so  that  some  very  sensitive  children  object  to  it ;  usually,  however,  this 
repugnance  can  easily  be  overcome  upon  the  second  day.  The  application 
occurs  in  older  children  in  the  manner  that  after  washing  or  gargling  with 
pure  luke-warm  water  (to  remove  the  mucus  masses  or  remains  of  food) 
the  same  process  is  repeated  with  the  ichthyol  solution.  In  younger  children 
the  same  object  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  tube,  syringe  or  irrigator. 
This  process  has  the  advantage  that  under  all  circuinstanoes  the  disinfecting 
fluid  also  reaches  the  posterior  and  lateral  })haryng(\al  wall,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  simple  gargling. 

The  syringe  must  not  be  used  through  the  nose,  but  a  small  quantity  of 
the  disinfecting  solution  may  be  poured  into  each  nasal  opening  by  means  of 
a  spoon  or  the  like,  it  is  then  allowed  to  flow  out  by  the  mouth ;  small  quanti- 
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ties  are  naturally  swallowed.  Or  a  tampon  of  cotton,  having  been  dipped  in 
the  fluid,  is  pressed  out  in  a  similar  manner  as  was  described  in  the  chapter  in 
the  treatment  of  measles.  Previous  to  this,  each  half  of  the  nose  is  to  be 
cleansed,  as  carefully  as  possible,  by  means  of  small  pellets  of  cotton.  For 
nasal  disinfection,  insufflations  are  also  valuable,  for  example,  of  the  sodium 
sozojodol  powder  mentioned  under  measles.  By  these  remedies  the  surface 
of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  may  always  be  denuded  and  thus  prevent 
the  increase  of  the  dangerous  streptococci. 

If,  however,  necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  occurred  in  extended 
areas  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  space,  these  septic  microbes  are  no  longer  in 
reach  of  superficial  washings  for  they  are  already  proliferating  in  the  deeper 
tissues. 

We  even  now  possess  a  method  of  reaching  them  or  at  least  of  causing 
some  attenuation,  even  if  not  destroying  them,  in  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  antiseptic  remedies  into  the  palatine  areas,  a  3  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solu- 
tion being  best  for  this  purpose.  The  object  of  this  treatment  is  not  to  influ- 
ence the  diphtheroid  locally  but  to  introduce  these  solutions  into  the  roots  of 
the  lymph  vessels  which  lead  to  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  anti- 
septic is  to  take  the  same  road  which  the  mass  of  septic  streptococci  takes  as 
well  from  the  nasal  as  from  the  oral  cavities,  and  to  meet  them  in  the  lymph 
vessels  and  lymph  glands  and  render  them  harmless.  The  proposal  for  this 
method  of  treatment,  which  I  mentioned  in  1886,  has  been  accepted  by  a  num- 
ber of  pediatrists,  who  like  myself  were  satisfied  by  the  results  attained.  Its 
general  introduction  into  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  has  not  yet  taken 
place, .  but  I  have  used  this  method  for  over  twenty  years  and  have  not 
given  it  up,  for  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  more  valuable  than  anything  else 
that  has  been  tried.  For  the  injection,  a  Taube  cannula  is  employed ;  this  is 
attached  to  a  Pravaz  syringe,  injections  being  made  twice  daily  into  each  half 
of  the  palate  (tonsil  and  anterior  velum  of  the  palate,  arch  of  the  palate), 
half  a  syringeful  being  employed,  therefore,  in  all  0.6  phenol  daily.  The 
manipulation  in  this  process  is  easier  and  simpler  than  the  previously  used 
method  of  making  applications  to  these  parts.  If  a  brown  color  of  the  urine 
occurs  this  treatment  is  stopped.  The  method  is  begun  as  soon  as  the  rise 
in  the  temperature,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  clinical  description,  takes 
place,  upon  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  or  an  increase  in  lymphatic  enlargement, 
etc.  announces  the  danger  of  dij)htheroid ;  under  some  circumstances,  in  severe 
cases  this  treatment  may  be  begun  upon  the  first  or  second  day.  It  is  contin- 
ued until  the  glands  become  smaller,  the  fever  declines  or  the  ccmdition  of 
the  oral  and  nasal  cavities  shows  a  tendencv  to  limitation  of  the  inllamina- 
torv  necrosis.  Not  rarely  more  or  less  extensive  ncHToses  are  found  in  the  siir- 
roundings  of  the  openings  made  by  the  needle.  These  are  not  caused  by  the 
carbolic  acid  itself,  but  are  due  to  the  severitv  of  the  local  affection  and  mav 
appear  in  the  same  intensity  in  areas  in  which  no  injwtion  has  been  made. 
If  necroses  occur  in  wide  distribution  around  the  point  of  insertion  I  stop  the 
injection  in  the  infected  half  of  the  palate.  In  themselves  these  loss<\s  of 
substance,  as  has  already  Ix^en  explained,  are  rarely  of  danger. 

The  inflammation  of  the  lymph  glands,  which  very  often  takes  a  sub- 
stantive character,  may  be  controlled  at  the  onset  bv  application  of  icx).  If, 
28 
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however,  marked  enlargement,  hardness,  or  periglandular  infiltration  have 
taken  place,  then  a  warm  poultice  is  more  valuable  to  produce  suppuration  as 
early  as  possible  so  that  an  incision  may  be  made.  The  incision  of  non-sup- 
purating necrotic  glands  as  well  as  the  excision  of  numbers  of  such  infec- 
tious glands  has  as  yet  not  been  followed  by  favorable  results.  Regarding 
inunctions  of  mercury  salve,  of  argent,  colloidale,  I  have  seen  no  other  results 
than  that  they  make  the  skin  dirty  and  not  infrequently  produce  excoriation. 
I  leave  the  cutaneous  coverings  of  these  septically  aflPected  parts  alone. 
Analogous  to  this  a  purulent  parotitis  should  be  treated.  I  have  never  seen 
this  complication  in  scarlatina. 

Of  greatest  importance,  besides  the  local  treatment  of  the  scarlatinal  diph- 
theroid in  the  mouth  and  nose,  is  the  attention  which  must  be  paid  to  the 
condition  of  the  middle  ear.  The  same  is  true  here  as  was  mentioned  in  the 
discussion  of  measles,  which  was  accurately  described  and  for  this  reason  need 
not  be  repeated. 

Scarlatinal  rheumatism  is  treated  with  the  same  symptomatic  results  as  is 
polyarthritis,  by  antirheumatic  remedies.  I  have  not  seen  a  justification  of 
the  fear  that  by  their  internal  use  the  kidneys  would  be  injured.  Among  29 
cases  of  scarlatinal  rheumatism  in  my  practice,  3  later  suffered  from  nephri- 
tis. This  is  exactly  the  same  percentage  which  was  observed  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  cases.  At  that  time  the  rheumatism  was  almost  exclusively  treated 
by  salicylic  acid.  Xow  it  is  better  to  use  the  milder  and  more  pleasant  aspirin, 
but  not  in  too  small  doses  (afternoons  at  two,  four  and  six  o'clock  doses  each 
of  0.5  (7^  grains).  As  a  rule  two  days  of  treatment  is  sufficient.  The  less 
severe  cases  may  be  treated  by  keeping  the  affected  joints  warm,  the  symptoms 
disa})pearing  from  them  in  from  four  to  six  days. 

In  poaiscarlatinal  fever,  the  ear  and  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  are  to 
be  carefully  examined,  regarding  a  possibility  of  absorption  of  septic  mate- 
rial, the  Iroatmcnt  being  accordingly.  Ichthyol  washings  of  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall  from  the  mouth  render  good  service. 

Scarlatinal  typhoid  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mild  attack  of 
infantile  enteric  fever.  There  should  be  employed  cool  packs  to  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  cool  drinks,  under  some  circumstances  baths  and  drug  antipyretics, 
but  here,  above  all,  quinin  may  be  utilized. 

Scarlatinal  nephritis  in  a  great  number  of  cases  may  take  the  simple 
course  described  and  in  the  main  requires  but  simple  dietetic  treatment.  It 
is  good  practice  so  long  as  the  amount  of  urine  does  not  fall  below  500  to 
600  cc.  to  desist  from  active  treatiuent.  ^liik  diet  is  continued;  and  by  all 
possible  auxiliary  measures  (addition  of  some  colfee  or  tea,  with  variation 
in  the  form  of  buttermilk,  etc.)  an  attem])t  must  be  made  to  give  as  much  of 
this  food  as  possible  (2  to  3  litres),  so  that  the  re([uirements  of  the  body  are 
completely  covered.  Besides  milk,  luke-warm  drinks  may  be  given  (lemon- 
ade, tea)  or  some  alkaline  mineral  water,  but  if  at  all  possible  there  should  be 
no  other  food  substance  so  long  as  a  suiricient  quantity  of  milk  can  be  taken. 
In  those  cases  in  which  milk  cannot  be  administrrcd,  which  are  not  frequent, 
the  food  should  consist  particularly  of  vegetables;  wheat  bread  with  butter, 
dried  or  fresh  vegetables,  fruit  souj)s,  cereals,  fruits.  ^lany  of  these  sub- 
stances may  be  prepared  with  milk  and  will  be  taken  by  those  that  reject  pure 
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milk.  But  the  action  of  a  mild  diuretic,  which  milk  if  it  be  taken  alone 
shows,  cannot  be  attained  in  this  manner.  Occasionally  small  quantities  of 
milk  will  be  taken  frequently  instead  of  large  quantities  at  one  time. 

The  fever  which  occasionally  accompanies  nephritis  need  not  be  especially 
considered  in  the  treatment,  particularly  as  it  is  of  brief  duration. 

As  soon  as  the  urine  secretion  falls  below  400  cc,  showing  a  more  decided 
injury  to  the  kidney,  active  measures  are  necessary.  With  regard  to  the 
marked  implication  of  the  vascular  system  in  the  damage  to  the  scarlatinal 
kidney,  I  hold  that  every  measure  which  may  produce  an  irritation  is  a  two- 
edged  sword,  and  prefer  for  this  reason  to  spare  the  kidney  in  the  acute 
stage.  Even  mild  drug  diuretics,  as  for  instance  potassium  acetate,  I  do  not 
employ,  for  I  allow  this  function  to  be  carried  out  by  food  and  by  drink.  I 
prefer  to  make  the  skin  active  and  to  withdraw  water  by  means  of  sweating. 
The  best  method  consists  in  placing  the  patient  in  a  warm  to  a  hot  bath 
(95°  F.  gradually  rising  to  100.5°  F.),  this  lasting  from  ten  to  fifteen  rfin- 
utes,  and  being  followed  by  dry  or  moist  packs.  In  cases  in  which  fever  is 
present  the  sheets  may  be  dipped  in  cool  water  so  that  heat  may  be  with- 
drawn at  the  same  time  and  even  the  bath  may  be  cooler.  The  patient  is 
allowed  to  remain  one-half  hour  in  the  pack  after  profuse  perspiration  has 
appeared  in  the  face.  Then  the  covers  are  gradually  removed,  the  skin  is 
dried  with  warm  cloths,  and  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  bed  which  has  been 
previously  warmed.  This  process  is  only  to  be  carried  out  once  daily.  There 
are,  however,  children  who  in  this  manner  at  least  cannot  be  caused  to  sweat, 
especially  in  the  beginning,  then  warm  tea  may  be  taken  during  the  pack;  and 
in  cases  in  which  this  does  not  act  I  have  very  often  with  advantage  given 
a  little  pilocarpin.  The  subcutaneous  injections  of  this  remedy  have  been 
quite  properly  abandoned,  but  small  doses  internally  appear  to  me  to  be  but 
slightly  if  at  all  dangerous.  At  the  onset  of  the  pack  the  child  is  given  10 
grams  of  a  solution  of  5  centigrams  of  pilocarpin  to  100  grams  of  water. 
Almost  always,  shortly  afterward,  slight  vomiting  and  salivation  occur  and 
the  enveloping  material  should  bo  protected  by  a  cloth  which  is  placed  be- 
fore the  mouth;  soon  afterward,  however,  sweating  takes  place.  Frequently 
this  method  need  be  used  but  once,  sweat  following  later  without  the  use  of 
the  drug. 

In  a  favorable  action  300  grams  of  fluid  may  be  withdrawn  from  children, 
frequently,  however,  not  more  than  60  to  100  grams.  As,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Strauss,*  the  molecular  concentration  of  sweat  is  decidedly  under  that 
of  blood  serum  it  is  always  a  question  whether  by  this  procedure  an  absolute 
substitute  of  the  renal  function  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  urinary  substances 
is  attained.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  be  questioned  whether  the  mere  with- 
drawal of  water  would  not  rather  tend  to  increase  the  concentration  of  the 
blood  serum,  producing  an  unfavorable  action,  in  that  uremic  symptoms 
would  be  more  rapidly  produced.  In  fact,  every  experienc(Hl  physician  has 
seen  one  or  the  otlier  example  of  the  appearance  of  uremic  phenomena  soon 
after  a  hot  bath  or  a  hot  pack.  But  these  are  for  the  most  part  rare  excep- 
tions, whereas  usually  a  subjective  and  objective  amelioration  follows  the 


1  Fortschrittp  dor  Medicin,  B<1.  xix,  Nr.  21. 
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procedure.  However,  the  experience  just  described  makes  it  necessary  to 
watch  the  patient  after  this  sweating  process  has  been  attempted,  in  order 
to  note  the  momentary  success.  Perhaps  the  undoubted  frequent  use  of  this 
measure  does  not  consist  in  the  withdrawal  of  water  but  in  the  regularly 
marked  flow  of  blood  to  the  skin,  in  which  way  the  main  object  is  attained. 

The  value  of  depriving  the  renal  circulation  of  blood  by  direct  withdrawal^ 
with  an  increased  experience,  has  become  more  and  more  unquestionable  to  me, 
so  that  I  should  like  to  advise  this  method  of  treatment  rather  than  that  in 
which  sweating  is  produced.  As  soon  as,  with  a  decline  in  the  excretion  of  the 
urine  (immaterial  whether  this  contains  much  or  little  blood),  the  first  symp- 
toms of  intoxication  occur,  i.  e.,  headache,  vomiting,  I  lose  no  time  but  apply 
to  each  renal  region,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  one  or  two  leeches. 
The  succeeding  bleeding  is  to  be  kept  up  for  a  little  time  afterward.  Some- 
times I  have  seen  that  it  has  been  rather  severe  and  continuous  so  that 
compression  or  other  measures  were  necessary  to  stop  the  hemorrhage.  How- 
ever, it  is  better  when  a  little  too  much  than  too  little  blood  flows.  The 
leech  itself  withdraws  about  10  grams  of  blood  and  if  (with  2  leeches), 
therefore,  a  similar  quantity,  15  to  20  grams,  flows  from  each  wound,  this 
is  of  advantage.  Soon  afterward,  in  favorable  cases,  the  secretion  of  urine 
rises  again,  and  headache  and  nausea  disappear.  In  the  severer  cases,  how- 
ever, the  improvement  is  not  sufficient,  it  is  transitory,  and  headache  returns. 
Cloudiness  of  the  sensorium  and  a  convulsive  attack  are  added.  Then  with- 
out more  ado  there  should  be  general  blood-letting  by  means  of  venesection, 
by  which  100,  150,  or  even  200  grams  of  blood  in  older  children,  may  be  with- 
dra\vn.  I  have  gathered  quite  a  number  of  observations  in  my  clinic  as  well 
as  in  my  consultation  ])raotice  in  the  last  two  years,  in  which  venesection 
has  been  followed  ])V  life-saving  success.  This  mav  be  followed  bv  a  subcu- 
taneous  injection  of  a  normal  salt  solution  of  100  to  150  grams  directly.  The 
secretion  of  urine  is  ])ernianonlly  increased;  it  is  still  bloody  for  some  days, 
but  is  copious;  the  convulsions  do  not  return  and  the  beginning  amaurosis 
gradually  disa])])oars. 

If  in  a  severe  scarlatinal  nephritis  the  kidney  is  examined  then,  with 
the  extended  stasis  of  the  hlood  in  the  glomeruli,  in  the  cortical  capillaries, 
in  the  vasa  recta,  the  connection  is  not  very  dilliciilt  to  understand.  Without 
increase  of  blood  pressure,  hy  means  of  the  «;eneral  diniinuti(m  of  the  amount 
of  blood,  the  renal  blood  channels  can  he  more  readily  traversed.  Besides,  per- 
haps the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  retained  ^uhstanees  of  the  blood  serves  a 
further  purpose.  It  may  therefore  he  a  condition  which  allows  the  organism  to 
return  to  a  normal  state.  A  certain  advantage  is  attained  by  the  use  of  warm 
poultices  in  the  renal  region. 

After  the  danger  of  urcMuia  is  over,  or  at  the  same  time  with  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  combat  tlie  cardiac  asthenia  in  severe  cases.  Even  the  subcuta- 
neous salt  infusion  is  of  value  here.  But  the  (piestioTi  arises,  whether  drugs 
should  be  used.  Here,  with  rai)idly  a])proachin.Lr  dan.-er,  camphor,  even  in 
repeated  large  doses,  is  valual)le,  hut  more  fr(M|ucntly  instead  of  combating  a 
rapid  collapse  we  must  treat  a  permanent  and  slowly  advancing  asthenia. 
Regarding  the  favorite  metliod  of  treatment  hv  di^rit;,ii^.  at  least  so  long  as 
the  case  is  in  the  acute  stage,  I  have  an  aversion,  which  is  perhaps  not  justi- 
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fiable,  but  which  is  based  upon  a  momentary  increase  in  injury  and  a  fatal 
ending  in  a  previous  severe  case  of  nephritis.  Care  in  the  employment  of 
this  potent  remedy  is  necessary  under  all  circumstances. 

Steflfen  advised  in  these  cases  of  cardiac  asthenia  to  administer  ergot 
in  fair-sized  doses,  three  to  four  times  daily.  I  followed  his  advice  and 
employed  the  fluid  extract.  In  fact  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  occasionally 
useful  in  combating  the  dilatation  which  gave  rise  to  cardiac  weakness. 

Occasionally  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  strychnia  nitrate  once  daily 
has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  cardiac  activity. 

Caffein  should  also  be  considered,  as  it  shows  a  simultaneous  action,  as  a 
stimulant  for  the  weakened  heart  muscle  and  as  a  vasomotor  remedy.  Natu- 
rally, also  on  account  of  the  simultaneous  influence  on  the  kidney,  the  remedy 
must  be  given  guardedly. 

Then  by  plentiful  nourishment  the  action  of  the  heart  may  also  be  re- 
stored. According  to  the  investigations  of  v.  Noorden,  no  great  fear  need 
be  attached  to  the  administration  of  other  albumins  than  of  the  casein  of 
milk,  as  was  thought  to  be  the  case  formerly.  It  is  best  in  nephritic  cardiac 
weakness  to  arrange  the  diet  so  that,  with  moderate  quantities  of  albumin, 
carbohydrates  are  also  mingled  with  the  food.  The  treatment  of  these  con- 
ditions requires  the  greatest  care  as  well  in  the  choice  of  a  drug  as  in  a 
nutriment. 


SMALLPOX.  VARIOLA 
Bv    CH.    BAUMLER,    FREiBURa 


There  has  beon  no  opportunity  of  obRerving  variola  in  any  fom  o 
clinic  for  nine  years;  still  it  is  necessary  for  every  well -in  formed  p' 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  this  important  disease.    As  a  result  of  strict  n 
tion  and  re-vaccination,  in  Germany,  the  disease  has  l>een  prcvcntrt  li 
appearing,  so  that  many  physicians  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  * 
8mall|K)x.    However,  on  account  of  our  great  intercom  mil  nicatiun  vitlill 
countries,  we  may  at  any  moment  be  required  to  treat  the  disease  in  tt 
for  in  many  European  countries  the  protection  by   vaccination  is  t 
effective  and  tlie  disease  occurs  more  freijuently  than  in  our  country,  t 
to  the  absence  of  strict  laws.    Especially  in  cities  situated  on  the  luunJ 
as  in  Freiburg,  this  may  readily  happen.     All  eases  of  smallpox  i 
been  treated  in  our  clinic  in  the  last  thirty  years,  in  the  siiimJ1[ki\  ha. 
now  called   "  Emergency   Hospital "  have  come  from    Suitzt^rlood  < 
France. 

The  lust  case  of  this   kind  was  egpecially  remarkable.      A   wttnuui   BC^d  t 
having  a  small  store  in  Berlin,  travelled  with  her  &ine-year-old  soti  to  T.ut«ivf,  t 
land,  Xo   re('upcrat«.     Upou  her  return,  on  Hay   15th,   1893,   she   took   i 
May  20th   was  attacked   bj   fever.     On   Ma;  22d  an  eniption    «tip«trttl,  utl,  i 
disease  of   the  woman   increased  in  severity,   a  physician   was    s^nt   foi 
few  days   later,   when   the  eruption  became  pustular,  became  suspicious  tiiat  i 
dealing  with  smalipoK.    Only  on  May  2nth.  at  a  time  in  which  the  eruption  n*  li 
developed,  was  the  patient  sent  to  tlie  smallpox  hospital.     The  erupttim 
in  the  fni«,  and  the  patient  showed  evening  tem|ierature9  of  102.4°    P. 
eighteenth  day  of  the  disease  wan  the  patient  free  from  fever  and  on  Jiuif  2Tdi  ■! 
able  to  leave  the  hospital.     The  son,  in  spite  oT  the  fact  Uint   be  was   wHh  h 
mother  for  nine  days  and  filept  in  the  same  room,  did  not  develop  thi*  disnue. 
ently  he  was  still  protected  by  VHcctnation  in  hia  early  youth;   in  the  inothvr,  k 
who  WRH  also   vaccinated  in   early  ehildliood,  thi?  protection  was   no    lonjtrr 
liihe  must  have  contracted  the   malady  about  May   ll)th,   in  Luivme,   and  si 
quite  a  severe  form  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  persons  that  came  in  contact  with  the  patient  in  her  dwvllinf,  i 
afTected.  All  those  who  in  any  manner  came  in  contact  with  lier  after  the  di 
been  recognized  were  vaccinated. 

Upon  a  former  occasion,  in  1880,  a  student,  who  lind  attended  n  demoaidtMkm4 
K  mild  case  of  variola,  in  a  patient  who  cwnie  from  Kern,  wan  «ttiirk<<il  hf  ■ 
severe  form  of  the  diseawf  iFor  fever  curvi^  of  the  case,  see  below),  «»  that  b*  n 
permanent  scars  in  the  face.  The  patient  in  question  was  first  admitted  to  the  *nr(lMrg 
clinic,  as  he  had  injured  his  tibin  eight  days  previously.  Aa  headache  and  frret  drnl-B 
oped  the  first  night,  he  was  transferred  to  the  medical  clinic,  where,  upon  the  folknn^l 
day,  two  days  after  the  onset  of  the  fever,  the  eruption  which  hefpui  u>  develop  (hnWH 
tile  true  nature  of  the  afTection.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  p«tient  only  r  '  ~ 
420 
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for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  very  large,  well-ventilated  ward  of  the  medical  clinic,  one  of« 
the  inmates  of  the  ward  developed  a  mild  form  of  the  disease,  although  all  the  patients 
were  vaccinated. 

That  we  must  always  be  on  our  guard  in  Germany  is  proven  by  4  fatal 
cases  among  27,  in  an  epidemic  which  occurred  in  Frankfort-o.-M.  in  June 
and  July,  1900.^ 

In  1902,  in  various  cities  of  England,  especially  in  London,*  there  was 
quite  a  severe  epidemic.  On  February  15,  1902,  in  London  alone,  there  were 
1,185  cases  in  the  smallpox  hospitals,  and  in  Glasgow  in  Scotland  at  the  same 
period  133.  If  we  consider  the  great  travel  between  England  and  the  con- 
tinent, and  that  the  laws  regarding  protection  by  vaccination  are  less  strict 
in  Belgium,  France  and  Switzerland,  it  will  at  once  become  clear  why  we  must 
always  be  upon  our  guard.  In  the  rapid  transit  of  these  times,  inside  of  one 
week  a  traveller  may  easily  come  from  New  York  to  the  heart  of  Europe, 
and,  being  ill,  may  consult  a  physician  in  Germany;  it  will  then  be  necessary 
to  decide  whether  or  not  smallpox  is  present.  Every  physician  should,  there- 
fore, do  all  in  his  power  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  aflfection, 
especially  regarding  prophylaxis  and  vaccination. 

ETIOLOGY 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  smallpox  was  the  terror 
of  mankind.  Next  to  the  plague,  it  was  the  most  destructive  pestilence  of 
humanity.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  various  countries  and 
cities  of  Europe  including  also  Berlin,  8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mortality 
was  due  to  variola,  high  and  low  being  attacked  to  the  same  extent.  That 
these  terrible  devastations,  which  particularly  raised  the  mortality  of  infancy, 
have  now  ceased,  we  owe  entirely  to  Jenner^s  discovery  of  vaccination.  Those 
who  desire  to  inform  themselves  regarding  this  question,  I  may  refer  to  the 
])Ook  published  in  the  year  1870,  "  20  Letters  Regarding  Human  Smallpox 
and  Cowpox  Inoculation,"  by  my  predecessor,  Kussmaul. 

Where  smallpox  originated  is  enveloped  in  doubt,  it  is  very  probable  that 
it  had  existed  in  Eastern  Asia  for  a  long  time  before  it  was  brought  from 
there  to  Europe.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  it  appeared  in  Egypt  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  From  there  the  disease 
found  its  way  to  Constantinople  and  thus  gradually  gained  a  foothold  iji 
Europe.     It  was  brought  to  America  by  the  Spanish. 

The  Arabian  physicians,  especially  Rhazes  (850-932?)  were  the  first 
to  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  aflfection.  But  in  earlier  times  variola 
was  confounded  with  all  other  possible  eruptive  diseases;  the  French  name 
"  petite  v6role,"  to  differentiate  it  from  "  la  grande  verole,"  syphilis,  as  well 
as  the  synonymous  English  term  "  smallpox "  indicate  this.  Th.  Syden- 
ham (1G24-1G89),  was  the  first  to  separate  variola  from  measles.  At  the 
present  time,  when  w(?  observe  so  much  more  accurately  and  are  less  influ- 


1  MUnchener  mod.  Woi-lu'iiHchr.,  1900,  No.  50. 

2  A  very   instructive  stiuly    repirdinj^  the  distribution  of  smallpox  in  England  is 
given  by  A.  Oubb  in  the  8i>nmine  mM.,  February  5,  1902. 
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•need  by  theories,  it  appears  strange  that  a  disease  in  vhich  thr 
PeBpecially  the  face,  ib  covered  with  pustules,  should  be  confound 
other  in  whicli  the  eruption  consists  principally  of  bluish-red  papuln-i 
and  only  exceptiouully  upon  the  trunk  shows  miniiti;  eudamina- 
al)ly  in  former  limes,  perhaps  due  to  the  methods  of  treatmeiH  in 
diseases  and  in  febrile  affections  in  general,  as   the   result  <>(  sw«tii^ 
uncleanliness,  there  were  added  to  the  original  eruption  other  inf 
of  the  skin  which  hecame  purulent.    Thus  in  an  advanced  stage  of  tbf 
it  may  have  been  diilicult  to  decide  what  belonged  to  the  original 
L  and  what  was  superadded. 

I       In  what  manner  preconceived  opinions  and  theories  may  take  jea 
'  of  even  the  most  advanced  minds,  is  seen  from  the   fact,  that  the  n 
tranamissibility  of  the  affeclion  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  was  onU 
mined  by  Boerhaave  (16f;8-1738).    This  may  be  explaiued  in  the  mtn» 
in  the  regions  in  which  the  disease  had  once  gained  foothold,  it  npreri^ 
peared  completely,  so  that  there  were  sporadic  cases  in  which  the  tram 
sion  from  case  to  case  could  but  rarely  be  traeed.    The  influence  of  the 
and  atmospheric  conditions  were  sufficient  in  those  times  to  explain  tb*^ 
pearance  of  pestilences.    Have  we  not  seen  similar  conditions  i»  our  tins 
explaining  the  chief  cause  of  another  epidemic  disease,  influenza  ?    AIlfaM^ 
Haygarth  and  Falconer  during  the  pandemic  of  influenza,  in  the  yw  Htt. 
defended  the  opiuion  that  influenza  was  a  disease  which  epread  by  comajK 
upon  the  basis  of  very  careful  observations,  only  in  the  last  pandemic  of  19^ 
1890,  did  the  old  view  that  a  miasm  and  atmospheric  eonditione 
and  disseminated  the  malady  lose  ground,  till,  finally,  in  1893,  PfeifrcrA- 
covered  the  infective  germ.    In  both  diseases  it  was  the  proof  of  hunun  itlB- 
course  which  influenced  the  distribution  of  the  affection,  which  beeatne 
mining  for  the  assumption  of  (he  transmissibility  from  the  ♦'ick  to  tfai 

Id  variola  we  are  dealing  with  an  eminently  contagious  diseeut,  i\st  fit- 
disposition  extending  to  all  individuals  and  to  all  races,  and  to  all  a^ca, ' 
being  especially  great  in  young  children.  Nevertheless,  some  few  io^tii 
of  hereditary  immunity  are  known.  The  case  of  the  celebrated  pbniaa 
Boerhaave  was  one  of  these.  It  has  Iwen  assumed  that  such  persona 
passed  through  the  affection  m  vlcro,  without  traces  having  Itwn  left 
the  akin.  Several  observations  have  shown,  however,  that  even  such  p« 
as  appear  to  be  immune,  who  for  years  may  act  as  nurses,  being  expiMfd  ti 
contagion  without  becoming  ill,  finally,  in  old  age  are  etill  liable  to  ttlad 
As  in  other  infectious  diseases,  so  also  in  variola,  the  ausceptibility  ■(  ^ 
individual  is  not  always  the  same. 

Variola  in  the  mother  is  soon  transmitted  to  the  fetus,  aometiroe*  tliii* 
not  the  case.  This  appears  to  he  in  connection  with  the  blood-reeeela  o(  fti 
placenta.  Mothers  having  smallpox  may  give  birth  to  children  that  «klwt 
show  the  well -developed  eruption  or  the  scars  of  a  past  eruption,  or.  on  ^ 
other  hand,  children  who  are  entirely  free  from  the  eruption.  Whether  tiiJ- 
dren  of  the  last-named  variety  are  immune  to  later  attacks  of  variola,  bu 
not  been  determined  with  certainty,  hut  it  is  likely.  In  smallpox 
they  are  vaccinated  soon  after  birth  to  ensure  certainty. 

Becovery  from  an  attack  of  smallpox  conveys  a  high  degree  of  u 
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from  future  contagion.  This  protection  is  not  absolute.  In  the  smallpox 
hospital  in  London,  from  the  years  1836-1851,  among  5,797  cases,  47  cases 
occurred,  therefore,  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  second  attacks.  Even  fatal  second 
attacks  have  been  observed.  As  a  rule,  however,  such  second  attacks  are 
milder,  the  organism  being  influenced  by  the  previous  attack. 

A  still  more  eflfective  protection  from  contagion  is  conveyed  by  the  success- 
ful inoculation  of  cowpox,  by  "vaccination,"  in  early  childhood  and  repeti- 
tion of  the  process  at  puberty,  and,  later,  whenever  there  is  danger  of  con- 
tagion, "  re-vaccination." 

Transmission  of  variola  to  animals  (monkeys,  domestic  animals)  is  pos- 
sible. In  certain  domestic  animals  (cattle,  sheep,  horses)  similar  affections, 
resembling  human  variola,  in  regard  to  the  eruption,  and,  in  some  animals, 
even  in  respect  to  the  constitutional  phenomena,  are  seen.  In  the  sheep  an 
epidemic  disease  is  observed  in  which  the  eruption  distributes  itself  over  the 
entire  body  (variola  ovina) ;  in  horses  and  cattle  the  eruption  is  localized  to 
distinct  areas;  in  the  horse  to  the  fetlock  joint  region,  in  cows  to  the  udder. 
This  local  variolous  affection  runs  its  course  without  marked  constitutional 
symptoms. 

"  Cowpox"  (vaccinia)  now  and  then  is  transmitted  to  the  hands  of  those 
milking  the  cows,  and  then  runs  a  course  at  the  point  of  transmission,  as  a 
local  cutaneous  affection.  The  laity  had  variously  observed,  that  persons  who 
in  this  manner  had  contracted  cowpox  naturally  did  not  contract  human 
smallpox  even  if  exposed  to  it.  This  condition  was  observed  by  Benj.  Jesty, 
in  1774,  in  England,^  and  was  utilized  in  numerous  successful  artificial  vac- 
cinations; the  same  was  done  by  Plett,  a  teacher  in  Schleswig-Holstein 
(1792).* 

It  remained,  however,  for  the  physician,  Edward  Jenner,  of  Berkeley,  in 
the  West  of  England,  to  foresee  the  importance  of  these  experiences  and  he 
utilized  them  in  a  systematic  manner,  in  forming  a  protective  inoculation 
measure  against  smallpox.  A  boy  vaccinated  by  him  from  the  cowpox  which 
had  appeared  in  the  hand  of  the  dairymaid,  Sarah  Nelmes,  showed  the  usual 
signs  which  arise  from  accidental  transmission  and  the  boy  proved  upon  sub- 
sequent'inoculation,  upon  the  first  of  July  of  the  same  year,  with  smallpox 
virus  to  be  insusceptible  to  the  disease.  Upon  inoculation  later  on  the  same 
condition  prevailed. 

By  the  protection  which  the  recovery  from  cowpox  conveys  toward  human 
smallpox,  the  close  relationship  of  the  two  diseases  to  one  another  is  shown. 
But  it  is  verv  remarkable  that  a  disease*  which  remains  localized  to  the  skin 
at  the  point  of  inoculation  shows  a  similar  influence  upon  the  entire  organ- 
ism to  that  of  recovery  from  a  severe  general  affection  with  an  eruption  over 
the  entire  body,  and  which  may  even  be  transmitted  by  the  air  as  is  the  case 
with  human  smallpox. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  has  not  as  vet  l)een  dt^termined  with  certaintv. 
In  the  pustules  of  the  pock  in  man,  as  well  as  in  cowpox,  there  are  found 

1  BritiRh  Med.  Joiim.,  IVceiiil>er  14,  1901. 

I  Jaa.  Jones,  Contaj^iouH  and  Infoclious  DiHoascs.  Moa»urra  for  thoir  Prevention  and 
Arrest.     Circular  No.  2.     Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Stato 
of  Louifliana,  Baton  Rouge,  1884,  p.  173. 
29 
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small,  foebly  refractive  organisms,  which,  according  to  Gnamieri.  multiply 
when  transmitteil  to  the  cornea  of  the  rabbit,  v.  Wasielewski  *  succeeded  in 
cuhivaling  these  "  vaccine-bodies  "  in  the  cornea  of  the  rabbit  through  40 
generations.  With  Guarnieri,  he  believes  them  to  be  cell  parasites  and  the 
caiusative  agents  of  cowjiox.  L.  Pfeiffer,  in  Weimar,  in  the  year  1S87, 
described  pnnozoa  in  the  contents  of  human  smallpox  and  in  cowpox. 

[Ewing  has  lately  piihlishe*!  a  preliminary  report  of  his  researches  in  29 
cases  of  small jkw  with  rt*fen*ni.'e  to  the  pathological  anatomy  and  bacteriology 
of  the  disease.  The  skin  lesions  ri-vi-al  the  T»ri?>ence  of  vac-cine  bodies  in  all 
stagt^  of  their  devi*lopment,  the  niimliers  of  these  bodies  being  proportionate 
to  the  hiMuorrhagio  character  of  the  lesions.  St«*ptococci  were  present  in 
all  the  sjkvitio  lesions  at  a  verv  early  stagi*.  frequently  in  enormous  numbers: 
sometinK*s  they  c^nild  not  Iv  dett<iiil  at  all  in  the  smears  of  the  vesicles  or 
pustules.  The  next  uio^t  common  hiiotirial  form  was  a  fine  bacillus  resem- 
bling a  minute  Klelhi-Lor^ir  baiilli^s.  Kwinir  states  that,  at  the  present  time. 
whi':e  it  hanilv  ><vms  ;>*v;>iMe  ihiw  the  >T!>^^^t^x-«vvus  is  tb.e  sivcilic  contasrium 
o:  v;ir:o:d,  v»:u-  iar.noT  fail  :o  Iv  strouirlv  in:vrt-ss<>i  bv  the  fact  that  this  micro- 
c»rgur.:s!n  is  VT\>*r.t  a:  a'!  siagis  o:  :V.o  di^-aM;  and  in  numl^rs  proportional  to 
the  M;vcri:y  of  :hr  atiavk.  1:  is  d:"!:cv/.t  :o  r\-v.vnvi>  the  principles  governing 
<<\vr.v:arv  'r.:%T:i«?r.  ':•••  <:ry;^:^\\xv*.:s  w::::  :':v  v>>-n:v  of  this  bacterium  in 
tht  *:''...vx:  v'v.ririi  !i:\.  .iv.d  w::h  ::>  ^r.  r:r  ;::>  !r.:r  ••its  in  the  b!oi>d  shortlv 
&::vr  \>.i:h  :::  :V.^  yri'.v.Arv  htTv.'rr.:-.:  .  v,-,s*-.  Ir.  irx-f*^  ^.-a^es  the  strepto- 
^\\\v.s  vvr.:: 't:i*Y  ov^  rsV..*i^'.'.^w>  ,-ir.\  ■;•/•.  r  'a.:-.?:?.*  aj>:r.:  :ha:  may  b^  pres- 
v!".:.  s"  :  :'.:  •-■•::^  •:'  a  <«\'r.v:i-r;'  ivf-vv  ::  ir.  sv./::  v;a>t<  vioes  not  seem  rea- 
>; r. JiV " •.       \U   ">.'.>.  ^  ^ >,  : l: •.  r; :  rt ,  : "  .. :  : "/. •.    :•  v.  *. • : *  ::  ir.  : ht^se  v-^«>  she uM  be 
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acquire  a  definite  structure,  and  lead  to  degeneration  of  the  nucleus.  The 
intranuclear  body  is  regarded  as  a  further  stage  of  development  of  the  intra- 
cellular body,  and  as  representing  a  second  complete  cycle  of  development, 
arising  from  the  spore-like  bodies  produced  by  the  segmentation  of  the  intra- 
cellular body,  which  pass  into  the  nucleus.  The  spores  produced  by  segmenta- 
tion are  regarded  as  the  true  infecting  material  of  variola.  In  vaccination 
of  the  rabbit  and  the  calf,  bodies  similar  to  those  met  in  the  first  cycle  of 
the  small-pox  organism  have  been  seen,  but  the  intranuclear  forms  have  not 
been  found.  Inoculation  in  the  monkey,  however,  disclosed  both  the  intra- 
cellular and  intranuclear  forms,  whence  it  is  thought  extremely  probable  that 
in  smallpox  the  complete  development  of  the  parasite  through  two  cycles 
takes  place,  and  that  in  vaccinia  the  primary  cycle  only  occurs.  The  author 
of  the  paper  states,  however,  that  definite  conclusions  can  only  be  reached 
bv  further  study  of  vaccinia  in  animals  subject  to  both  vaccinia  and  variola. 
—Ed.] 

Whereas  cowpox  is  only  transmissible  by  inoculation,  the  contagious  prin- 
ciple of  human  smallpox  is  distributed  by  the  air  surrounding  the  patient 
and  may,  therefore,  be  inhaled  by  healthy  persons  and  thus  show  its  activity. 
A  very  brief  presence  in  the  sick-room  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease  in 
any  susceptible  individual.  This  is  probably  possible  already  in  the  first  days 
of  tlie  disease  even  before  the  skin  shows  any  eruption,  as  well  as  in  those  rare 
cases  in  which  no  eruption  occurs  at  all  (variola  sine  exanthemate). 

The  contagious  principle  is  besides  contained  also  in  the  secretions  of  the 
mucous  membranes  and  probably  also  in  the  other  secretions.  Above  all,  it 
is  present  in  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  and  pustules  and  in  the  crust  from 
the  drying  of  these  parts  upon  the  skin  as  well  as  in  the  desquamated 
epidermis. 

By  these  excretions  and  waste  products  of  the  patient  and  by  the  contami- 
nated substances  due  to  this  cause  (linens,  clothes,  utensils  of  the  most  various 
kinds,  also  books,  newspapers,  letters)  the  contagious  principle  may  be  indi- 
rectly transmitted  and  the  disease  thus  propagated. 

The  contagious  material  drio<l  and  pulverized  in  this  manner  being  car- 
ried by  the  air  may  distribute  the  disease  to  great  distances. 

Many  yearn  af^  it  wnH  determined  in  London  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  smallpox 
hospitals  which  were  establinhiHl  in  the  midst  of  populous  portions  of  the  city,  in  spite 
of  measures  for  the  strictest  isolation,  a  disproportional  large  number  of  cases  arose 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  These  hospitals  had  to  be  removed  on  this  account. 
Now  several  smalliiox  hospitals  are  erected  upon  ships  which  are  on  the  Thames  below 
London.  Here  also  in  the  epidemic  of  1802  to  1895,  and  in  the  one  of  1002,  it  was 
sho^^ii  that,  in  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds,  the  population  upon  the  shore 
exposed  to  the  winds  were  markedly  affected  by  smallpox.  Thresli,i  having  made  careful 
investigations  in  this  respect,  Ix^lieves  that  these  hospital  ships  may  exert  an  influence 
by  means  of  the  current  of  air  for  about  2  miles. 

(The  probable  part  played  by  the  house-fly  in  the  dissemination  of  smallpox  in  the 
neighborhood  of  local  epidemics  in  wliicli  strict  quarantine  has  been  maintained  and  with 
an  intensity  diminishing  as  the  radius  of  the  distance  increas4*s  in  the  neighborhood 
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of  smallpox  hospitals  and  ship  hospitals  has  not  heeii  sufficiently  studied.  The  fact  that 
in  some  instances  the  spread  of  the  disease  has  heen  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds  is  of  importance  in  this  connection. — Ed.] 

The  contagious  principle  is  very  resistant  and  tenncious  so  that  it  adheres 
to  fomites,  to  the  walls  of  rooms,  to  carriages  which  have  been  used  by  the 
patients,  etc.,  and  thus  for  a  long  time  may  be  the  object  of  contagion. 

When  a  susceptible  person  is  exposed  to  the  contagion,  upon  an  average, 
twelve  days  pass  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  morbid  phenomena.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  incubation^  which,  according  to  the  observations  of  Eich- 
horst,^  perhaps  under  the  modified  influence  of  former  vaccination  and  re- 
vaccination,  was  determined  to  be  only  nine  days  and  eight  to  fourteen  hours 
in  3  unquestionable  cases,  the  affected  person  usually  is  quite  well,  but  all  vari- 
eties of  a  milder  degree  of  illness  may  even  occur  during  this  period. 

CLINICAL   PICTURE 

As  a  rule,  the  disease  begins  very  suddenly,  often  with  a  decided  chill,  as  the 
accompaniment  of  a  rapidly  rising  temperature,  frequently  with  vomiting,  in 
small  children  as  the  equivalent  of  the  chill,  with  convulsions.  The  symptoms 
which  accompany  every  abnormal  rise  in  temperature,  general  lassitude,  pain 
in  the  head  and  limbs,  insensibility  and  delirium,  occur  in  smallpox  with  a 
special  severity.  This  is  especially  true  of  pains  in  the  lumbar  region  which 
in  no  other  febrile  disease  attain  such  magnitude.  In  combination  with  the 
distribution  of  these  pains  anteriorly  and  in  the  inguinal  region,  they  may 
resemble  a  spinal  meningitis  with  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerve  roots. 
That,  in  fact,  the  spinal  nerve  roots  in  question  are  the  seat  of  a  particularly 
severe,  probably  toxic,  influence  is  shown  by  the  vasomotor  symptoms^  which 
are  especially  common  in  this  region  and  are  more  severe  here  than  elsewhere. 
AMiile  under  the  influence  of  the  fever,  i.  e.,  tlierefore  probably  due  to  the 
toxic  action  of  the  pathogenic  agent  upon  the  vasomotor  apparatus,  the  skin 
of  the  entire  body,  particularly  upon  the  trunk,  shows  a  decided  uniform 
reddening  which  occasionally  resembleti  scarlatina,  due  to  the  dilatation  of 
the  smallest  arteries;  the  lower  abdominal  region,  in  the  triangular  space 
bounded  above  by  a  line  running  across  the  umbilicus,  the  apex  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  closed  thighs,  the  sides  of  the  triangle  being  bounded  by  the 
inguinal  regions,  shows  a  still  more  intense  reddening,  in  which  not  infre- 
quently even  vasomotor  j)ara lysis  with  destruction  of  the  capillaries  occurs, 
therefore  leading  to  the  formation  of  smaller  and  larger  purpuric  areas. 
Later  a  severe  *'  hemorrhagic "'  form  of  smallpox  will  be  described  in  which 
purpuric  spots  and  larger  hemorrliag(»s  appear  over  the  entire  body.  The 
small  cutaneous  hemorrhages  in  the  lower  abdominal  region  must  not  be 
confused  with  these  peteohiae.  Thoy  may  occur  in  cases  which  show  subse- 
quently no  espixially  severe  course. 

Occasionally  markedly  distributed  erythematous  patches  appear  in  other 
portions  of  the  body,  for  example  in  the  axillary  region.  Eruptions  resem- 
bling measles  appear  transitorily  especially  upon  the  extensor  surfaces  of  the 
thigh. 
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The  patient  who  for  any  reason  breathes  with  an  open  month,  even  in  this 
first  stage  of  the  disease,  suffers  pains  in  the  throat,  due  to  a  dryness  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  with  marked  redness,  appear- 
ing over  night,  which,  on  account  of  the  very  conspicuous  febrile  cutaneous 
erythema,  may  raise  the  suspicion  of  scarlatina. 

These  general  phenomena  of  the  initial  fever  last  in  quite  uniform 
severity,  with  the  temperature  often  rising  above  104**  P.,  for  two  days,  twice 
twenty-four  hours,  occasionally  somewhat  longer.  Then,  with  the  remission 
of  the  fever,  a  general  amelioration  of  these  constitutional  symptoms  occurs, 
whereas  the  change  in  the  skin,  the  cutaneous  eruption,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  disease,  now  begins  to  develop. 

With  this  decline  in  the  temperature  accompanied  by  sweating,  which  re- 
sembles the  condition  in  measles  noted  on  the  third  day  of  the  disease,  the 
pains  in  the  head  and  back  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  ameliorate.  With 
occasionally  a  somewhat  diffused  redness  appearing  on  the  face,  sometimes 
copiously,  at  other  times  less  so,  now  upon  the  third  day,  sharply  circum- 
scribed red  nodules  appear;  and  also  upon  areas  of  the  forehead  or  hairy 
scalp,  upon  which  no  redness  can  be  noted,  there  are  occasionally  small  hard 
nodes  which  feel  like  shot  beneath  the  skin.  Simultaneously,  upon  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  hand,  upon  the  forearms,  then  also  upon  the  neck  and  trunk, 
similar,  often  intensely  reddened  nodules  are  noted.  If  they  are  not  isolated 
they  are  often  arranged  in  circular  order  or  they  collect  in  groups  in  individ- 
ual cases.  The  frequently  bluish-red  color  of  the  developing  smallpox  papules 
may  resemble  the  eruption  of  measles,  this  is  especially  the  case  in  plethoric 
strong  adults.  But  the  maculo-papules  of  measles  are  not  as  hard  as  those  of 
smallpox. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  these  papules,  which  constantly  increase  in 
number,  gradually  develop  upon  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities  and  become 
larger,  and  by  accumulating  fluid  under  the  epidermis  form  into  vesicles. 
Simultaneously  an  inflammatory  area  (areola)  develops  around  the  individual 
nodules  (variola  discrela),  whereas  in  those  areas  in  which  the  eruption  is 
closer  together  or  where  it  coalesces  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  face 
(variola  corifluem),  there  is  a  more  pronounced  inflammatory  reddening  and 
swelling  in  the  entire  cutaneous  area. 

The  develoiK»d  vesicle,  which  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  day  of  the 
disease  attains  its  acme,  is  flat,  showing  in  its  centre  a  slight  dejn-ession,  it  is, 
as  the  condition  is  expressed,  "  umbilicated."  The  contents  which  are  serous 
at  first  rapidly  become  turbid;  they  become  more  and  more  purulent,  the 
vesicle  becomes  a  pustule. 

This  transfonnatioii  is  designated  as  "maturation"  of  the  eruption,  by 
which  j)r()(css  tlio  central  depression  of  the  pustule  is  gradually  forced  up 
again.  Tlie  beautiful  illustration  in  Alibert's  atlas  shows  this,  illustrating  the 
appearance  of  the  face  in  this  stage  of  the  disease.  Upon  the  hairy  scalp  and 
in  the  ears  these  etHorescences  may  also  develop  more  or  less  plentifully. 

As  in  the  face,  on  account  of  a  more  plentiful  or  confluent  eruption,  the 
8ul)cutanc()us  eel  hilar  tissue,  especially  of  the  eyelids,  shows  serous  infiltration, 
this  swells  to  a  niarkcnl  extent,  as  does  also  the  skin  of  the  head.  The  eyes 
may  be  eonipletely  closed  by  this  swelling.     Some  conjunctivitis,  even  without 
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pustules  derelopmg  in  the  conjunctiva,  is  frequently  present  as  early  as  dur- 
ing the  initial  fever. 

In  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  the  pustules  of  smallpox  do  not  develop  as  was 
formerly  believed.  The  ver}-  frequent  severe  changes  in  the  eye  which  were 
so  common  previously,  by  which  many  persons  lost  their  sight,  occur  alone 
in  the  stage  of  pustulation  of  the  disease,  the  cornea  and  the  deeper  portioof 
of  the  eve  are  onlv  secondarilv  affected. 

Not  onlv  in  the  skin,  but  al?o  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  mouth 
and  pharyngeal  cavity .  and  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  esophagus^  as  well  as 
in  the  upper  respiratory  passages,  the  eruption  may  develop  and  give  rise  to 
the  most  varied,  occasionally  very  severe  alterations.  Especially  may  degluti- 
tion be  di&ult  and  painful  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  profusely  excreted  saliva 
may  constantly  flow  from  the  mouth.  In  spite  of  the  profuse  secretion  of 
saliva,  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and  especially  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  may  become  dry  and  fissured,  as  the  result  of 
occlusion  of  the  nose  by  the  pustules  developing  upon  the  mucous  membrane, 
causing  an  exclusive  respiration  by  means  of  the  mouth.  This  increases  the 
difficulties  of  the  patient,  making  deglutition  at  times  impossible.  Beneath 
the  dried  epithelium  and  in  the  small  fissures,  secondary  infection  may  regu- 
larly occur,  producing  glossitis  and  giving  rise  to  marked  edematous  swelling 
in  the  palate  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  la^^^lx.  These  may  produce  difiSculties 
in  respiration,  and  even  death  fn.^m  asphyxia,  if  tracheotomy  is  not  performeil 
in  proper  time. 

The  more  minufe  patholo^ico^matomioal  chano^s  in  the  development  of  the  pustules, 
which  have  bt^n  especially  .studied  by  Weiirert.  tx^n^i-it  in  a  necrotic  swelling  of  the 
oell^  of  the  rete  Malpi^hii  with  desquamation  ot  the  ^ame.  Between  these  areas  which 
are  thu^  chanireii-  cell  c»>lunins  n'lnain  Avhich  sViow  .i  civater  resistance,  so  that  the 
vesicle  in  smdilp^-x  anil  the  pustulf  which  ft^mi-i  wi:h  ir.t iv;i<injr  leukocjte  infiltration 
present*  a  m«nv-;wrfi:i<y»t^.i  .<truct*jrt.  l»y  tht^  vvr.tir.-^ar.-.v  of  le>^  altered  cell-column^, 
the  conn*^-tivn  l^t^^r^:n  t!ie  fpidt-niii-*  and  tht-  <;irf-u>'  -■!  :h^  capillary  body  is  retained, 
thi*  cau^ic;:  thr  central  umbilioation.  >:T;.i!!-v"\'.!'.-^:  ii.r/.: ration  niay  liquefy  the  capillary 
body  to  a  con-iderablr  dtpth  ?*.•  th,4:  a  ;%irt  of  it  is  a!>^»  «.V'ncvrnt?d  in  the  process  of 
maturution. 

Th»^  .ir^Vf!'>i'n>T.:  ■  :  ::a  -ii^a'.Tv^x  '.:"•>-•!.'>  :^  rusrules,  therefore  its 
niatiinit:«.»n.  is  viuv  :■•  :"::t  v,  vtritv  .■:  :.a  :>•...-  .  w  .  V.  ■>  :ij::iin  dependent  upon 
the  inft-^-t:'»n  ar.'.I  u: -^ii  ::.  :.\:  :u;-.l  vv:::.:  : -.  r-.v  :.-:._:  rn.Mii  nine  to  twelve 
da  vs.  N'.':  a!l  t.:"'ri>^v:ut-  i^^. /.  •;  :  '  :  >.  s.i::  .  .\:.::.  ^voii  in  the  severest 
cas^-     Th-;r-  art-  a>ay-  :!v::\:  h:,il  .  :\  -.  ^- ;^  m;.  ::  :ho  trunk  and  up<>n 

the  extr^::.:::^^.  w:.:^::  iTy-iw  :':.:  ::>-.:  -  '■^  .■  ^ ->  ::.■-<-:  -ivvolopment,  never 
attain:::-:  ii  .:^^a:^^  ^:-^•  :!:  i::  a  -::  I'l  .:. :  .  ;  >:::>,  -  :::  ^  sriiall,  more  puncti- 
forc:  *:T'K.  ::.an  :::•:•  f::^lv    :^v^'   -.  :    *r^  .:•   :  •     -»    -  •    ■  -.  .:rv:nff. 

Th^:rv  ar^.'  s-  :i:t  v;:--  :  >*  \.  "*■  \  •-  v.  /  :'  ^7^..:^^.  jx^rtion  of  the 
eni:.'::-n.  whivi:  vvvi:  :h^::  >  1  \::  --\:  ":  *  v\:.:.  -'  »>  :■::<  more  abortive 
wurs»\     T\>^    i:>    .Lis'>     :    ^-:"\    tv  .--.  :     a  >'  .rht  infection  or 

lessvn^r^l  su-..vv:::  :l::y.  a-i  -v  urs  frv^::  .i  ;  :.  .  i>  :--  .  v  -  -:!:al!pi>x  or  after 
vacvinati'^n.  T:><*  "  :!■■  v;i->  ••  u"  u^  .  >  :  .;V  .  •  -  -a<<;  seems  to  have 
exhdustei  ::s*l:  :::  :::t  ::::\r  !.\.!\  'ui>  \'  :  "  -\:*  ;:  i  as  "  v^tnotoid"  or 
modincd  smdl4^->x  to  d:sti:'j:u:>h  ;:u!',;  :r\^:v.      .  :-  .    :  :'-:."    As  has  alreadv 
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been  indicated,  this  is  only  a  milder  form  of  the  same  disease.  A  non-pro- 
tected person  coming  in  contact  with  such  a  mild  case  may  contract  the  most 
severe  form  of  the  disease  which  may  run  a  fatal  course. 

The  pustules  partly  rupture,  or  they  are  caused  to  rupture  by  friction  or 
pressure  of  the  bedclothes  covering  them,  and  a  part  of  the  sero-purulent 
contents  exudes  and  dries  upon  the  surface.  In  the  pustules  which  remain 
closed  the  contents  also  gradually  dry,  whereas  the  surrounding  redness  and 
inflammation  of  the  skin  decreases.  Thus,  crusts  are  formed  which  extend 
into  the  papillary  layer. 

Many  deviations  from  the  usual  character  and  course  of  the  smallpox  exanthem  have 
been  described  under  special  names.  A  mild  form  of  smallpox  has  been  described  as 
variola  verrucosa  or  cornea,  in  which,  after  a  severe  initial  fever,  and  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  other  phenomena,  large,  very  unequal  efflorescences  appear  which  develop 
but  slightly  and  therefore  remain  more  papular,  rapidly  drying,  without  leaving  scars. 
Therefore,  an  especially  mild  form  of  varioloid.  In  contrast  to  this,  is  a  variety  known 
as  variola  corymboaa,  in  which  a  grouping  of  the  sparse  efflorescence  occurs,  in  which 
the  individual  pustules  form  in  cluster-like  groups  which  are  not  rarely  symmetrical, 
attaining  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  or  of  a  small  plate,  showing  frequently  an  unfavor- 
able course. 

Upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  in  very  obese 
patients,  also  in  areas  of  the  body  in  which  the  cutaneous  surfaces  are  con- 
stantly in  contact  with  each  other,  the  covering  of  the  pustule  softens  and 
ulcers  form,  which,  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx, 
resemble  aphthous  ulcers,  but,  provided  no  complications  occur,  heal  more 
rapidly  than  the  pustules  upon  the  skin. 

Upon  the  surface  of  skin  as  well  as  in  the  aural  cavity  and  in  other  areas, 
under  the  influence  of  bacteria  of  all  kinds,  decomposition  of  the  exuding  and 
drying  pus  rapidly  occurs,  by  which  process  offensive  gas-producing  decompo- 
sition products  form  which  may  render  the  air  in  the  sick-room  unendurable. 
The  smell  which  smallpox  patients  in  this  stage  exude  is  a  very  peculiar, 
specific  one. 

While  the  drying  of  the  pustules  occurs  gradually  (stadium  exsiccationis) , 
the  fever,  which  in  all  severe  cases  reappears  with  the  beginning  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  rises  step-like,  declines  slowly  by  lysis.  The  drying  of  the  eruption 
as  well  as  the  retardation  of  the  fever  varies  greatly  in  duration  in  different 
patients,  without  even  complications  having  appeared. 

Beneath  the  crusts  new  skin  formation  occurs,  so  that  when  the  former 
loosens  and  falls  off,  flat,  somewhat  depressed,  usually  round,  scars  remain, 
these  are  commonly  uneven,  due  to  small  punctiform  depressions,  which  in 
the  first  period  and  often  for  months,  especially  in  the  colder  season,  remain 
somewhat  cyanotically  reddened.  Only  very  gradually  do  they  become  pale, 
in  a  brunette  skin  even  paler  than  the  surrounding  healthy  skin.  In  the 
region  in  which  several  pustules  have  coalesced,  especially  in  the  face  and 
here  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  ala?  of  the  nose,  there  form,  as  the 
result  of  deep  pustulation,  scars  which  radiate,  giving  rise  to  deformities. 

The  severe  focal  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
in  the  cHursc  of  which  secondary  infections  are  very  apt  to  arise,  thus  produc- 
ing complications  of  all  kinds,  such  as  erysipelas,  lymphangitis,  with  secondary 
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cnUrgement  of  the  lymph  glands  and  abBceas  formaticm,  inflammation  of  the 
BubcataneouB  cellolar  tissue  ae  well  as  of  the  Bnbmncoos  connective  tinn^  bnt 
even  occurring  without  Buch  intercurrent  oonditionB,  frequently  shows  afta 
complete  recoveiy  a  tendency  to  nuiny  pathological  changes  aueh  as  acne, 
furunculoBis  and  Beborrbea.    Alopecia  arises  after  serere  caaea. 

We  must  now  after  having  described  the  changes  in  the  skin  which  are  the 
most  conspicuouB  manifestations  in  smallpox,  return  to  the  constitutional 
symptoms  of  the  disease.    The  improTement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
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which  occurs  with  the  fall  in  the  fever  on  the  third  day  of  the  disease,  in 
severe  cases  is  of  brief  duration.  With  the  development  of  a  profose,  occa- 
sionally of  a  confluent,  eruption  which  increases  from  day  to  day,  the  fever 
returns  and  now  in  the  eecond  week  of  the  disease,  the  clinical  picture  may 
become  a  very  severe  one.  Not  only  the  irritation  due  to  the  inflamed  akin, 
affecting  numerous  sensory  nerves  but  the  pains  which  occur  in  the  fingers 
and  palm  of  the  hand,  upon  the  Goles  of  the  feet  and  in  the  toes  which  are 
due  to  the  pustulee  which  develop  under  the  thick  unyielding  epidermis,  the 
immobility  of  the  limbs  which  is  tlie  result  of  tension,  the  difficulties  which  are 
due  to  affections  of  the  noso  and  moulh,  but  also  the  toxic  effect  of  numerous 
puB  foci,  frequently  give  rise  to  the*  most  severe  nervom  disturbaacta.  De- 
lirium, mania  terminating  in  coma,  delusion  which  may  cause  attempts  st 
flight  or  develop  suicidal  tendency,  occur  frequently.  Especially  are  alco- 
holics subject  to  these  severe  disturbances,  in  them  a  ^ical  delirium 
potatorum  may  develop. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  phenomena  on  the  part  of  the  nervous 
tyatem  in  the  course  of  smallpox.  Focal  affections  of  the  brain,  of  the  spinal 
cord  or  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  whether  due  to  the  specific  pathogenic  agent 
of  smallpox  or  to  pyogenic  organisms  which  have  been  added  by  the  secondary 
infection,  may  produce  the  most  varied  phenomena,  above  all  paralytic  condi- 
tions, which  may  only  appear  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course. 

As  in  every  other  severe  febrile  disease,  so  also  in  variola,  bronchitis  and 
hroachopneumonia  may  occur  as  complications,  and  this  takes  place  all  the 
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more  readily  the  more  the  upper  respiratory  passages  are  implicated  in  the 
process.  Frequently,  in  the  course  of  severe  variola,  pleurisy  occurs,  more 
rarely  lobar  pneumonia. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  an  afEection  with  innumerable  pus  foci,  the  most 
varied  metastatic  inflammations  may  occur.  Purulent  arthritis,  perioetitiB, 
general  sepsis,  with  or  without  metastasis,  may  develop.  From  the  oral 
cavity,  or  by  metastasis,  parotitis  occurs,  but  this  is  a  comparatively  rare  com- 
plication. More  frequently  is  there  otitis  media.  Phlebitis  is  not  so  rare. 
In  very  severe  cases,  in  both  sexes,  gangrene  of  the  external  genitalia  has  been 
observed.    Bedsores  can  only  be  prevented  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  not  infrequent  inflanmiatiou  of  the  testicles  or  ovaries  probably 
results  from  the  direct  action  of  the  causative  agent  of  the  disease. 

In  patients  with  high  fever,  albuminuria  is  frequent,  which,  however,  dis- 
appears with  the  fever.  Whether  the  diazo-reaction  occurs  is  still  undecided. 
Parenchymatous  nephritis  of  a  high  degree  develops  but  rarely,  in  sepsis  occa- 
sionally purulent  interstitial  nephritis  occurs. 

The  spleen  shows  no  constant  condition.  Curschmann  found  the  spleen 
markedly  enlarged  in  variola  vera,  but  no  enlargement  worth  mentioning  in 
varioloid.     Decided  enlargement  does  not  occur  in  uncomplicated  smallpox. 

After  having  described  the  general  course  of  the  disease  and  the  principal 
phenomena,  it  will  be  well  to  regard  the  temperature  purve  somewhat  more  in 
detail. 

In  the  temperature  chart  above  will  be  seen  a  case  of  smallpox  terminating 
in  recovery,  and  in  this  two  principal  divisions  may  be  differentiated :  1,  The 
initial  fever  that  has  terminated  upon  the  third  day  or  at  least  has  declined 
considerably;  and  2,  The  fever  which 
has  gradually  reappeared  tvilk  the  de- 
velopment of  the  exanthem  and  has 
fallen  with  the  decline  of  the  eruption. 
This  second  febrile  period,  which  is 
aluo  designated  suppurative  fever  ["sec- 
ondary fever],  lastii  from  ten  to  four- 
teen days.  Any  decided  complication 
which  occurs  in  this  stage  will  bo  ex- 
pressed in  the  fever  curve,  which,  as 
a  rule,  belonging  to  septic  processes, 
cauH^s  an  indefinite  prolongation  and 
gives  rise  to  irregularities  in  the  fever 
course. 

A  milder  course,  of  the  aifection,  as 
in  many  cases  of  "  varioloid,"  is  shown 
in  the  curve,  in  that  the  second  febrile  period  may  be  entirely  absent  (Fig.  32). 
The  B|)eeific  changes  in  the  skin  are  not  novero  and  arc  too  sparse  to  produce 
fever.  Or  this  second  febrile  period  is  indicated  by  a  milder  rise  of  tempera- 
ture of  brief  duration  (Fig.  33). 

Ncverthelfps,  even  in  such  cases,  the  initial  fever  may  Ik-  hifjli  and  may  be 
accompaniei]  by  very  severe  general  pheiioniena. 

Id  such  individuals  that  have  not  uccjuircd  any  degree  of  immunity  by  a 
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previous  attack  of  smallpox  or  by  vacciDatioD,  smallpox  just  as  all  other 
infectious  dieeasos,  may  show  varying  grades  of  severity.  Accurate  deacrip- 
tions  of  the  disease  from  previous  times  denote  this  clearly.  Besidea  the 
iadividual  varying  susceptibility  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease,  i.e.,  the 
exciting  cause,  according  to  quantity  and  quality  plays  a  rflle. 

I  have  previously  indicated  that  an  abortive  form  without  the  apecific 
eruption  occurs  "variola  sine  exanthemate,"  which  had  already  been  de- 
scribed by  Sydenham.  Its  occurrence  with  the  possibility  of  transference  to 
others,  giving  rise,  to  the  ordinary  form  of  smallpox,  has  been  determined 
with  certainty  by  later  observations. 

The  usual  milder  forms  of  the  disease  designated  as  varioloid  occur  in  all 
possible  grades,  with  but  very  few  or  numerous  pustules  which  are,  however, 
isolated  (variola  discreta).     They  may  be  very  numerous  and  then,  in  keep- 
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ing,  a  severe  course  of  the  iifTcction  occurs  so  that  an  imperceptible  transition 
of  this  form  to  the  severest  variola  confluens  occurs. 

Besides  tliose  already  nientioncil,  there  are  also  some  other  forms  of 
variola,  which  regarding  their  occurrence,  individual  and  external  conditions, 
{chronic  organic  disease,  general  nutritive  disturljtinccs,  alcoholism,  method 
of  living)  play  an  important  role,  rather  than  a  (jossible  modification  of  the 
course  of  the  disease.  These  are  tlic  hemorrhagii:  forms  of  variola  in  which 
either 

1.  Very  early,  even  during  the  initial  stage,  or 

2.  Only  during  the  period  of  eruption,  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  develops. 
In  the  first  instance,  with  but  slight  fever,  but  with  very  weak,  frequent 

pulse,  the  entire  appearance  of  Ibe  patient  iKung  that  of  collapse,  cutaneous 
and  mucous  membrane  hcniorrhagi's  occur.  Besides  ecchymoses,  there  may 
also  be  small  punctated  and  vehicular  hcinorrhag<'s  in  the  skin.  The  facial 
expression  of  the  piillcnt  is  then  especially  terrible,  if,  k'sides  the  cyanotic 
pallor,  there  is  a  wasted  condition  of  the  face  and  the  eyes  are  injected  with 
conjunctival  hemorrhages.  This  form  whicii  corresponds  to  the  hem- 
orrhagic forms  of  scarlatina  and  mcflsles  is  called  "  piirinini  rnriolona."  The 
patient  usually  succumbs  wilhin  the  first  few  days  of  the  disease,  Pregnant 
women  abort,  as  occurs  in  all  severe  forms  of  variola. 
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In  the  second  form,  the  course  of  the  eruption  takes  place  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  the  vesicles  are  filled  with  hemorrhagic  contents  and  when 
maturation  occurs  the  efflorescences  assume  a  black  color,  hence  the  origin  of 
the  name  "  black  smallpox  "  which  in  Germany  is  frequently  applied  to  small- 
pox of  any  variety.  Besides  the  specific  eruption  there  may  occur  in  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  as  well  as  in  and  under  the  mucous 
membranes,  large  effusions  of  blood  and  there  may  be  hemorrhages  from  any 
of  the  outlets  of  the  body.  This  second  form  is  differentiated  from  the  first 
and  called  "  variola  pustulosa  hemorrhagica,^'  Not  all  the  cases  of  this 
variety  in  which  the  eruption  becomes  hemorrhagic,  take  an  unfavorable 
course.  In  some  of  these  cases,  as  observed  by  Scheby-Buch  and  W.  Osier  and 
in  milder  cases  of  this  kind  there  is  a  rapid  drying  of  the  pustules. 

A  special  course  is  taken  by  smallpox  if  contagion  does  not  occur  in  the 
usual  manner,  through  absorption  by  way  of  the  respiratory  organs,  but  when 
the  contagion  is  introduced  into  the  skin  through  a  small  wotmd,  when  it  is 
"  inoculaied.^' 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
until  vaccination  became  general,  there  was  a  frequent  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  course  of  artificially  inoculated  smallpox,  called  "  variolization," 

In  the  Orient,  the  artificial  inoculation  of  smallpox  had  been  practised  for  a  long 
time  as  it  was  observed  that  smallpox  attacked  man  but  once,  as  a  rule,  and  that  the 
artificially  inoculated  disease  ran  a  milder  course  than  that  brought  about  by  the  usual 
contagion.  At  the.  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  reports  had  come  to  England 
from  Turkey,  but  only  the  example  of  Lady  Mary  VVortley  Montagu,  the  wife  of  the 
English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who,  surprised  by  the  favorable  results  noted 
in  the  milder  course  of  the  disease,  of  which  she  had  heard  while  in  Constantinople,  had 
her  ou-n  son  inoculated  and  having  returned  to  England  had  the  same  process  carried 
out  for  her  daughter  (1721),  gave  an  impetus  to  the  method  and  it  was  first  adopted  in 
England  and  from  there  spread  over  entire  Europe.  In  174(J  there  was  founded  in 
London  a  "  smallpox  and  inoculation  hospital  "  which  remained  in  existence  until  1822. 
Only  in  1840  was  the  method  finally  abandoned  and  forbidden  by  law.  The  reason  for 
this  was  the  danger  of  distribution  of  smaUf>ow  by  such  inoculated  cases,  and  then, 
above  all,  because  of  the  substitution  of  .Tenner's  method  of  vaccination  of  cowpox, 
which  had  been  successfully  practised,  and  had  been  found  to  be  just  as  effective,  and 
if  repeated  sufficiently  often,  even  more  active  in  its  protection  against  smallpox,  and 
perfectly  harmless  if  the  necessary  precautions  were  observed. 

VThsii  is  the  course  of  smallpox  in  artificial  inoculation  of  smallpox  in 
variolization?  At  the  point  of  inoculation,  on  the  third  day,  a  small  nodule 
develops,  which  upon  the  fourth  day  becomes  an  umbilicato<l  vesicle,  on  the 
sixth  day  the  axillary  glands  lx»como  enlarged  and  are  painful,  upon  the 
seventh  day,  or  more  frequently  upon  the  eighth,  fever  with  its  usual  symptoms 
occurs,  occasionally  even  with  vomiting.  This  is  followed  after  a  few  days 
by  the  appearance  of  tlir  grnrral  enipiion, 

Bv  this  direct  transference  of  the  toxin  into  the  fluids  of  the  skin,  the 
period  of  incuhni'wn  is  shortened  several  dnys.  up  in  five  dnffs:  after  the  devel- 
opment of  a  local  inflammatory  irritation  at  the  point  of  infection  there  fol- 
lows, after  a  preceding  initial  fever,  the  gen<Tal  eru])tion  which,  as  a  rule, 
runs  a  course  resembling  modified  mild  smallpox. 

The  mortality  from  smallpox  varies  greatly  according  to  whether  the 
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*  disease  occurs  in  unprotected  persons  or  in  those  who  have  passed  through  an 
attack  of  smallpox  or  in  those  that  are  partly  protected  by  vaccination  and 
revaccination.  Children  in  the  first  year  of  life  that  have  not  been  vaccinaied 
invariably  succumb  to  the  disease.  In  "variola  confluens"  even  to-day  the 
mortality  may  amount  to  50  per  cent.  On  account  of  insuflScient  vaccination 
only  partly  protecting  the  individual,  according  to  the  grade  of  protection 
still  present,  the  mortality  may  vary  from  2  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.  Up  to 
a  certain  degree  the  subsequent  protective  action  of  vaccination  may  be  calcu- 
lated : 

1.  According  to  the  time  which  has  passed  following  successful  vaccina- 
tion. Experience  teaches  that  the  protective  power  diminishes  after  about 
ten  years. 

2.  According  to  the  number  of  well-marked  vaccination  scars  present. 

I  shall  quote  here  the  important  compilation  of  J.  F.  Marson  *  regarding 
these  conditions,  of  cases  from  the  London  Smallpox  Hospital  from  the  years 
183G  to  1855 ;  of  2,654  non-vaccinated  persons  who  were  admitted  during  the 
years  1836  to  1851  there  was  a  mortality  of  37  per  cent.  Of  4,896  vaccinated 
persons  (or  supposed  to  be  vaccinated)  during  the  years  from  1836  to  1855: 
8.2  per  cent,  died,  among  them  with  one  scar,  2,001  cases  with  9.3  per  cent, 
mortality;  with  two  scars,  1,446  cases  with  6.1  per  cent,  mortality;  with  three 
scars,  518  cases  with  3.0  per  cent,  mortality;  four  or  more  scars,  544  cases  with 
0.9  per  cent,  mortality;  without  scars  but  supposedly  vaccinated,  370  cases 
with  27  per  cent,  mortality;  supposed  to  be  vaccinated,  but  no  sign  of  scar, 
17  cases,  with  17  per  cent.  mx)rtality. 

Death  occurs  either  through  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system  after  severe 
delirium  and  coma,  occasionally  from  excessive  rise  in  temperature,  often 
hypostatic  pneumonia  with  cardiac  asthenia,  or  by  septic  complications  and 
various  sequela*.  More  than  one-half  of  the  fatal  cases  succumb  in  the  second 
week  of  the  disease.  Sydenham  regarded  the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease,  the 
ninth  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  as  a  dangerous  one.  According  to 
compilation  from  the  London  Smallpox  Hospital,  this  day  of  the  disease 
proves  to  be  especially  fatal,  in  fact  the  period  between  the  tenth  and  four- 
teenth days.  This  would  favor  the  fact  tiiat  septic  influences  are  especially 
prominent  as  a  cause  of  the  fatal  termination.  From  the  true  toxemia  of 
smallpox,  only  cases  of  purpura  variolosa  succumb. 

The  important  and  specific  pathologica-anatornical  changes  are  noted  in 
the  skin,  and  of  these  1  have  already  mentioned  the  most  important  points. 
Of  the  nmcous  membranes,  only  those  of  the  exits  of  the  body  are  primarily 
attacked.  In  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  no 
analogous  parts  are  found  which  resemble  the  eruption.  In  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  the  lymphatic  apparatus  may  be  somewhat  enlarged. 
Miliary  necroses,  analo<rous  to  those  which  pivo  rise  to  the  focal  reactive 
cutaneous  inflammations,  may  \h}  found  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  internal 
organs,  such  as  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  ])rain  and  spinal  cord,  as  well  as 
arising  from  the  vasa  vasorum  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  from  the 
branches  of  the  coronary  arteries  attacking  the  heart  muscle.    These  have  been 
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determined  upon  several  occasions,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide  how  much 
of  this  is  due  to  secondary  septic  infection. 

The  grosser  changes  in  the  lungs  are  the  same  as  those  noted  from  other 
infectious  diseases. 

DIAGNOSIS 

The  diagnosis  of  smallpox  may  be  very  easy  if  the  eruption  has  already 
developed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  modified  smallpox,  of  so-called 
varioloid,  it  may  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide.  And  yet  much  may  depend 
upon  this  decision,  especially  if  unprotected,  or  insufficiently  protected,  per- 
sons, especially  small  children  that  have  not  been  vaccinated,  come  in  contact 
with  the  patient.  In  countries  in  which,  such  as  in  Germany,  the  vaccination 
laws  are  strictly  carried  out  among  all  inhabitants,  in  which  the  masses  of  the 
inhabitants  are  protected  by  vaccination,  and  mostly  by  revaccination,  such 
mild  cases,  of  doubtful  smallpox,  even  as  regards  the  eruption,  occur  quite 
frequently.  Two  rules  must  be  followed  in  such  cases:  1.  To  think  of  small- 
pox, and  2.  Not  only  to  make  the  diagnosis  upon  the  basis  of  an  eruption 
n^embling  smallpox,  but  to  carefully  take  into  consideration  the  course  of  the 
affection  and  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  patient  minutely,  endeavors 
being  made  to  determine  the  possibility  of  a  smallpox  infection,  accordingly 
in  what  section  of  the  country  the  patient  has  been  living  immediately  previ- 
ous to  his  illness. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  eruption  of  the  exanthem  is  always  preceded  by  an 
initial  fever  Idsiing  two  days,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  at  least  some 
mild  general  symptoms,  frequently  by  well-developed  pains  in  the  small  of  the 
hack.  Such  symptoms  must  always  appear  as  very  suspicious  if  the  patient 
has  come  from  a  district  or  a  region  in  which  smallpox  is  present. 

Regarding  the  eruption,  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease,  confusion 
may  occur: 

1.  So  long  as  only  red  maculo-pa pules  occur  in  the  face  and  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  hand,  with  measles.  The  elfiorescence  of  measles  may,  upon  its 
first  appearance,  in  isolated  portions  of  the  face,  upon  the  neck,  upon  the 
hands  and  forearms,  in  young  adults  with  a  tough  skin  rich  in  blood  vessels, 
show  the  greatest  similarity  to  the  development  of  the  eruption  of  smallpox. 
In  fact,  according  to  the  reports  of  physicians  in  smallpox  hospitals,  such  con- 
fusion frequently  occurs.  As  house  physician  at  the  German  Hospital  in 
I>ondon,  I  made  this  mistake  myself  and  sent  a  patient  with  a  conspicuously 
profuse  and  very  prominent  eruption  of  measles  to  the  smallpox  hospital, 
whence  he  was  soon  sent  away  with  a  diagnosis  of  meask*s.  After  twenty- four 
hours  there  can  no  longer  he  a  doubt  as  to  the  true  diagnosis.  Such  an  ern)r 
may  l>e  prevented  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  eruption  of  measles  occurs  upon 
the  fourth  day,  and  not,  like  smallpox,  on  th<»  third  day  aftcT  the  onset  of  the 
initial  fever,  that  in  measles  usually  marked  catarrhal  phenomena  on  the  part 
of  the  nasal  and  conjunciival  mucous  membranes  are  present,  that  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  oral  cavity  Koplik*s  spots  are  pres<.»nt.  A  very  im- 
portant differential  sign  is  shown  hy  the  urine  in  measles;  as  a  rule,  at  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  exanthem,  a  very  marked  diazo-rcartion  occurs 
and  is  more  notic(»al)l(\  ])erhaps,  than  in  any  other  disease. 
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Severe  pains  in  the  loins,  a  coarse  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  feeling 
of  small  hard  nodules,  resembling  small  shot,  under  the  skin  of  the  forehead, 
which  is  not  yet  reddened,  favor  the  diagnosis  of  smallpox. 

If  in  such  doubtful  cases  the  history  regarding  the  onset  of  the  fever,  etc., 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  the  case  may  be  doubtful  up  to  the  point 
of  further  development  of  the  eruption.  The  patient  must  then  be  carefully 
isolated.  On  the  following  day  the  eruption  will  show  that  the  nodules  present 
the  previous  day  have  not  enlarged  but  that  their  number  has  greatly  in- 
creased, that  confluence  has  partly  occurred  in  groups  in  which  the  more 
intensely  reddened  follicles  of  the  skin  are  more  prominent,  that  the  eruption 
and  the  entire,  now  swollen,  face  of  the  patient  is  of  a  more  bluish-red  color, 
that  more  fever  is  present,  thus  plainly  designating  the  eruption  of  measles. 
But  if  the  individual  nodules  have  enlarged  so  that  in  some  the  epidermis  has 
been  raised,  forming  a  vesicle,  whereas  new  nodules  of  the  consistence  of  the 
first  have  appeared,  the  patient  having  remained  free  of  fever  or  showing  but 
slight  subfebrile  temperature,  then  it  is  certain  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
measles  but  smallpox. 

2.  I  f  a  case  shows  vesicles,  partly  with  clear  and  partly  with  already  puru- 
lent turbid  contents,  there  must  be  considered,  especially  if  the  patient  is  a 
child,  above  all,  an  affection  perhaps  distantly  related  to  variola,  namely  vari- 
cella,  water-pox,  wind-pox,  or  chicken-pox. 

Largely  })y  the  earliest  authorities,  as  also  by  Hebra,  varicella  was  looked 
upon  as  the  mildest  form  of  smallpox.  That  this  is  not  true,  but  that  it  is 
an  affection  sui  generis,  is  now  determined  with  certainty.     For: 

1.  Kecovery  from  varicella  does  not  protect  from  smallpox.  Marson  reports 
that  patients  who  are  brought  into  the  London  Smallpox  Hospital  with  vari- 
cella have  there  contracted  smallpox,  and  relates  the  case  of  a  child  that  having 
recovered  from  sniall])ox,  and  been  discharged  from  the  smallpox  hospital, 
was,  after  a  brief  period,  brought  back  attacked  by  varicella; 

2.  ('hildren  who  liave  j)assed  through  an  attack  of  varicella  are  susceptible 
to  vaccination ; 

3.  The  initial  fever  lasting  two  days  is  absent  in  varicella.  The  disease 
begins  at  once  with  the  orii])ti()n,  wliich,  therefore,  appears  inside  of  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  of  tlie  aifcction; 

4.  The  p<Tiod  of  iiKiii>ation  of  varicella  is  a  different  one,  it  is  from  thir- 
teen to  seventeen  days; 

f).  Tlie  individual  ellloreseences  take  a  niucli  more  rapid  course  in  their 
devel()])nient  tlian  in  any  form  of  smallpox,  even  on  the  third  day  of  the 
disease  vesicles  are  found  with  turbid  contents,  and  upon  the  fourth  day  the 
process  r)f  drying  begins; 

(».  The  vesicles  and  pustules  of  varicella  are  globular,  are  not  umbilicated 
and  do  not  consist  of  compartments.  The  inllannnatory  areola  at  their  base  is 
but  slight,  the  cutis  showing  no  inflaniniatory  infiltration. 

Of  other  diseases  wliich  show  a  vesicular  or  pustular  eruption,  there  must 
l)e  mentioned  syphilis,  erythema  exsudativum  multiforme,  and  pemphigus. 

In  SI/ Jill  ills  irith  a  vcsiculur  or  jmslular  erujftion  there  is  not  infrequently 
a  great  similarity  to  the  individual  elllorescence  in  smallpox,  and  if  such  an 
eruption   occurs   acutely   in  syphilis,    in    the  so-called   eruptive   stage,   being 
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accompanied  by  constitutional  symptoms  (fever,  great  lassitude,  severe  head- 
ache) the  entire  clinical  picture  may  show  a  certain  similarity  to  smallpox; 
however,  close  investigation  of  the  patient  will  rapidly  decide  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  syphilis  or  with  smallpox  or  with  both  simultaneously,  which, 
naturally,  occurs. 

In  favor  of  a  syphilitic  eruption  are,  the  cachectic  appearance  of  the  patient 
besides  a  moderate  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  indolent  lymph-gland  enlarge- 
ments in  the  inguinal,  cervical  and  cubital  regions,  if,  besides  well-developed 
vesicles  and  pustules,  there  are  older  forms  with  crust  formations,  or  if,  after 
desquamated  crusts,  flat  infiltrations  are  found  in  the  skin.  Usually  with  an 
eruption  of  this  kind,  specific  changes — papules  or  ulcers — in  the  throat  are 
simultaneously  present.  The  fever  which  accompanies  an  eruption  of  this 
kind  in  syphilis  is  as  a  rule  markedly  remittent,  occasionally  even  quite  inter- 
mittent, accompanied  by  chills.  Naturally  the  history  in  regard  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  fever,  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  preceding  phenomena 
which  are  in  connection  with  syphilitic  infection  are  of  great  importance. 

In  erythema  exsudativum  multiforme^  which  may  appear  as  a  "  dermatatis 
herpetiformis,"  in  pregnant  women  under  the  form  "herpes  gestationis"  with 
numerous  and  repeated  eruptions  of  a  vesicular  or  pustular  character  in  which 
the  efflorescences  may  closely  resemble  smallpox,  we  are  dealing  occasionally 
with  a  very  acutely  arising  affection  or  an  acute  relapse,  in  which  the  entire 
clinical  picture  may  be  suspicious  of  smallpox,  especially  if  smallpox  is 
present  in  the  vicinity  in  which  such  a  case  occurs.  Careful  questioning 
regarding  the  previous  course,  the  simultaneous  presence  of  partly  larger  flat, 
not  coarse,  mostly  light  red,  erythematous  papules,  besides  vesicles  and  pus- 
tules which  are  occasionally  arranged  in  circles  (herpes  iris),  the  proof  of 
somewhat  enlarged  lymph  glands  at  various  portions  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  with  moderate  fever,  permit  us,  even  if  not  at  once, 
however,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  to  decide  the  case. 

Pemphigus  vesicles,  only  if  thoy  are  quite  small,  show  a  similarity  with 
the  vesicles  of  smallpox;  they  differ,  however,  by  their  globular  shape,  their 
rapid  appearance,  the  absence  of  a  distinct  inflammatory  infiltration  at  their 
base,  and  the  paroxysmal  appearance. 

Very  probably  all  of  these  diseases,  which  run  a  course  with  the  develop- 
ment of  vesicular  and  pustular  eruptions,  are  due  to  some  form  of  sei)sis 
caused  by  a  causative  agent  not  yet  positively  determined.  The  accurately 
known  forms  of  sepsis  also,  such  as  ulcerative  endocarditis  and  the  so-called 
cryptogenetic  sepsis  which  run  their  course  with  severe  constitutional  symp- 
toms and  high  fever,  may  show  an  erupt i(m  resembling  smallpox,  and  which, 
if  they  resembh?  acne,  have  a  great  similarity  to  the  efllorescences  of  modified 
smallpox.  But  the  paroxysmal  appearance  interrupted  by  longer  pauses,  and 
the  other  constitutional  phenomena  are  suflicient  to  ])revent  confusion  with 
smallpox.  Osier  *  mentions  a  case  of  glanders  which  was  erroneously  taken 
for  smallpox.  Ks])ecially  in  districts  and  in  times  in  which  smallpox  occurs 
frwjuently,  such  confusion  may  be  avoided  by  a  careful  and  accurate  investiga- 


i  W.  Osier,  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Mtnlicine,  3d  ed.     Edinburgh  and  London, 
1898,  p.  67. 
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tion,  and  this  cannot  be  emphasized  suflSciently,  and  also  by  an  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  history. 

To  have  properly  and  early  diagnosticated  an  actual  case  of  smallpox,  even 
of  the  mildest  grade,  is  of  extraordinary  importance  for  the  reason  that  in 
districts  and  countries  that  are  insufficiently  protected  by  vaccination  the  wel- 
fare of  hundreds,  even  of  thousands  may  depend  upon  this.  To  make  this 
clear  I  shall  communicate  an  occurrence  from  North  America,  from  Prof. 
Osier's  description.*  In  the  city  of  Montreal  in  Canada,  during  the  period 
from  1875  to  1885,  no  cases  of  smallpox  had  occurred  and  protection  by  vacci- 
nation had  been  neglected.  On  Februar}'  28,  1885,  a  conductor  upon  the 
railroad,  who  came  from  Chicago  where  smallpox  was  present,  was  admitted 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  He  was  not  isolated  as  varicella  was  diagnosticated.  On 
the  1st  of  April  a  servant  girl  in  the  hospital  died  of  smallpox  and  then,  as 
Osier  says,  "  with  a  negligence  absolutely  criminal "  the  authorities  of  the 
hospital  dismissed  all  patients  showing  no  symptoms  of  contagion  who  were 
able  to  go  home.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  rapidly  developing  epidemic,  in 
which,  in  the  city,  3,164  persons,  among  them  2,717  children  under  ten  years  of 
age,  died. 

Especial  difficulties  are  occasionally  encountered  in  purpura  variolosa;  this 
can  only  be  diagnosticated  with  certainty  if  contagion  with  smallpox  can  be 
assumed  as  likely,  therefore,  if  smallpox  is  present  in  the  locality  or  if  the 
possibility  of  contagion  anywhere  else  may  be  assumed.  The  hemorrhagic 
forms  of  scarlatina,  of  typhus  fever,  and  the  much  rarer  form  of  measles 
may  show  a  similar  clinical  picture. 

PROGNOSIS 

Tlic  prognosis  of  smallpox  has  l)ecn  entirely  changed  since  Edward  Jen- 
ner's  discovery  of  vacciniition,  as  now  in  all  civilized  countries,  at  least  the 
greater  i)art  of  the  population  is  protected  by  vaccination,  which  is  enforced 
by  law  or  at  least  siioulu  be.  Therefore,  in  such  countries  in  which  a  small- 
pox epidemic  appears,  the  ninnbcr  of  mild  cases  modified  by  vaccination  shows 
a  much  greater  j)ercentage  than  in  former  times,  and,  in  populations  that  have 
no  ])rotection  by  vaccination,  i)revious  epidemics  of  smallpox  have  partly 
rench'red  the  ])eople  immune.  1  refer  to  the  previous  statistics  regarding 
mortality  which  have  been  mentioned  upon  ])p.  4*21  et  seq, 

\\\  the  individual  case  the  following  points  are  important  in  the  prognosis: 

1.  The  ])rofuseness  of  the  cru])tion  which  was  already  emphasized  bv 
Sydenham,  the  more  coi)ious  the  confluence  of  the  eruption  in  the  face,  the 
more  the  hands  are  covered,  the  slighter  the  ho])e  of  recovery; 

2.  The  severity  of  the  cerebral  symptoms;  marked  delirium,  great  rest- 
lessness are  of  unfavorable  prognosis; 

3.  Marked  im})lication  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages  or  complication 
with  bronchopneumonia  or  pleurisy  are  unfavorable; 

4.  In  women,  the  prognosis  is  rendered  unfavorable  by  pregnancy,  as  fre- 
(|uently,  although  by  no  means  always,  abortion  or  miscarriage  occurs; 

*  Loc.  cit,,  p.  57. 
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5.  Of  the  hemorrhagic  forms,  purpura  variolosa,  as  already  mentioned  is 
also  fatal.  Variolosa  pustulosa  hemorrhagica  is  unfavorable  in  the  majority 
of  cases; 

6.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  of  the  initial  stage,  especially  the  height 
of  the  fever,  only  allows  the  conclusion  of  a  further  severe  course.  Much 
depends  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  patient  has  been  vaccinated,  and 
whether  the  protection  is  still  active  to  a  certain  extent.  In  such  a  case,  even 
after  a  severe  initial  stage,  a  modified  form  of  the  eruption  may  appear  with 
either  an  afebrile  period  or  a  stage  of  slight  fever  accompanying  the  stages 
of  eruption  and  exsiccation. 

An  initial  hemorrhagic  eruption  denotes  a  severe  course. 

7.  Even  in  the  modified  forms  the  age  of  the  patient,  his  constitution,  the 
presence  of  organic  changes  are  of  great  influence  upon  the  prognosis;  the 
prognosis  is  exceedingly  unfavorable  in  alcoholics  and  in  those  affected  by 
inanition  and  unfavorable  external  circumstances. 
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After  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  danger  of  smallpox,  it  need  scarcely 
be  emphasized  how  very  important  an  effective  prophylaxis  is  in  this  affection. 
By  far  the  most  important  agent  which  affects  man,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, is  protection  by  vaccination,  which  was  scientifically  established  by 
Edward  Jenner  and  has  since  then  been  more  completely  worked  out. 

How  extraordinarily  great  the  influence  of  protective  vaccination,  enforced 
by  law,  in  the  appearance  and  course  of  smallpox,  may  be  best  seen  from  the 
statistical  compilations  in  the  previously  mentioned  book  of  Kussmaul,  and 
in  the  memorial  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  German  Empire  as  also  in  many 
other  writings.  I  will  only  emphasize  one  point,  that  under  the  influence  of 
our  German  laws  from  April  8,  1874,  the  mortality  from  smallpox  among  the 
civil  population  of  the  German  Empire,  between  the  years  of  1875  and  1894 
inclusive,  in  no  year  was  greater  than  3.6  to  the  100,000,  in  individual  years 
amounting  to  only  0.1,  and  in  the  military  population,  only  in  fact  in  the 
year  1885-8(i,  0.3,  in  the  other  years  amounting  to  0.  Any  one  who  casts  a 
glance  over  the  tables  in  the  Board  of  Health  Department  of  the  Empire,  and 
notes  the  experiences  which  were  gathered  during  the  war  of  1870  and  1871  in 
the  German  army,  in  comparison  with  the  French  army,  and  is  not  convinced 
of  the  value  of  vaccination,  is  insusceptible  to  the  force  of  logic. 

Every  physician  must  become  minutely  acquaintcul  with  tliese  experiences 
not  alone  to  act  properly  in  the  given  case  but  to  be  able  to  defend  vaccination 
from  the  foolish  objections  which  frequently  enough  are  made  against  it. 

p]xperience  has  taught  that  vaccination  is  only  protective  for  a  number 
of  years,  hence  the  necessity  for  revaccination  which,  according  to  our  laws 
in  Germany,  must  take  place  in  the  twelfth  year  of  life. 

If  any  one  is  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  smallpox  and  has  not  been  suc- 
ci»ss fully  vaccinated  a  short  time  previously  he  must  at  once  Ik?  revaccinated. 
This  rule  must  be  adhered  to  in  all  persons  who  in  any  way  come  in  contact 
with  a  patient,  with  his  linen,  clothes,  etc. 
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Here  an  important  and  interesting  question  arises,  namely:  Has  vaccination  with 
oowpox  still  an  influence  if  it  occurs  after  contagion  with  smallpox,  but  before  the 
period  of  incubation  has  run  its  course?  According  to  Marson,  this  is  only  the  case  if 
the  vaccination  has  occurred  so  early  that  the  areola  of  the  vaccine  pustule  becomes 
fully  developed  before  the  symptoms  of  smallpox  have  appeared.  In  primary  vaccination 
this  is  the  case  upon  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  after  vaccination;  in  revaccination  the 
areola  is  formed  two  or  three  days  sooner.  According  to  this,  successful  revaccination 
of  one  already  vaccinated  in  youth  would  be  effective  two  days  later  than  in  a  primary 
vaccination.  If  smallpox  occurs  during  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  vaccine 
pustule,  the  later  process  is  destroyed. 

The  patient  should  be  carefully  isolated,  preferably  in  a  hospital  if  there 
is  one  in  the  city.  In  larger  cities,  as  here  in  Freiburg,  smallpox  patients  are 
received  in  a  special  hospital. 

In  preparing  the  sick-room  for  the  smallpox  patient,  great  care  must  be 
exercised,  as  the  contagious  principle  adheres  very  tenaciously  to  all  possible 
substances.  Hence  limitation  in  furnishing  the  room,  curtains,  carpets,  and 
all  materials  should  be  removed  to  the  utmost  ajid  all  such  substances  should 
be  thoroughly  disinfected. 

This  leads  us  to  the  discussion  of 

TREATMENT 

In  no  disease  does  nursing  of  the  patient  require  so  much  care  as  in  this 
malady,  for  in  no  other  is  there  so  great  danger  of  new  affections,  secondary 
infections  being  added  to  the  disease.  Even  at  the  onset,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  affection  or  to  the  individual  predisposition  of  the  patient,  the 
sensorium  is  disturbed,  which  condition  is  even  increased  in  those  cases  in 
which  suppurative  fever  appears,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  cutaneous 
involvement.  In  this  stage  there  are  numerous  areas  in  the  entire  body,  and  in 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  oral  and  pharyngeal  cavities,  from  which, 
later,  infections  with  other  pathogenic  agents  especially  those  belonging  to 
sepsis,  occur.  Above  all,  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  patient  and 
his  surroundings  is  necessary.  In  the  stage  of  maturation  of  the  pustules,  the 
body  and  bed  linen  of  the  patient  is  soiled  by  the  exuding  contents  of  the 
pustules  and  for  this  reason  it  must  be  frequently  renewed.  The  secretions 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  pliarynx,  as  well  as  the  profusely 
flowing  saliva,  in  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  ( aught  in  suitable  vessels,  must  be  re- 
moved by  cloths  which  are  at  once  destroyed  by  fire.  Everything  that  is  wash- 
able is  to  be  soaked  in  a  Ivsol  solution  at  once  l)efore  it  is  thrown  into  the  wash. 
All  dejecta  of  the  patient  must  also  be  disinfected. 

As  in  every  otlier  febrile  disease,  the  patient  should  be  kept  cool,  nothing 
is  more  sure  to  increase  the  diflficulty  of  the  ])ati(»nts,  the  tension,  the  itching, 
tlie  pain  in  the  cutaneous  inflammations,  tlian  warmth  caused  by  heavy  cov- 
erings and  by  warm  air  of  the  room.  In  early  times  the  opposite  was  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary.  Starting  from  the  thought  that  the  materia  peccans 
was  excreted  from  the  body  by  the  eruption  and  that  the  eruption  was,  there- 
fore, an  expression  of  the  endeavor  of  the  organism  to  produce  cure,  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  drive  out  this  by  heat.  As  in  other  eruptive  diseases 
nothing  was  more  feared  than  the  "  driving  in  ''  of  the  eruption.     John  of 
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Gaddesden,  the  court  physician  of  King  Edward  II,  of  England,  who  lived  in 
the  fourteenth  century  had  his  patients,  among  whom  was  also  a  son  of  the 
King,  surrounded  by  red  hangings,  the  room  and  the  bed,  the  bed  and  body 
linen  had  to  be  of  a  red  color,  the  entrance  of  air  was  carefully  excluded. 

A  grain  of  truth  may  be  contained  in  the  view  that  the  organism  endeavors 
to  rid  itself  of  the  toxic  products  of  the  disease  which  have  entered  by  the 
circulation,  but  nowadays  we  know  that  the  organism  in  itself  is  able  to  bring 
this  about  very  much  more  readily  and  more  completely  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances regarding  its  functions  (nutrition,  ventilation,  excretion,  etc.). 
We  know  that  a  patient  with  fever  is  more  comfortable  in  cool  air  than  in 
warm  air,  that  the  cardiac  activity  and  the  respiration  is  slower  and  more 
productive  than  in  the  cases  in  which  the  cardiac  activity  is  increased  and 
the  blood  vessels  are  dilated  by  the  action  of  the  cause  of  the  fever,  without 
the  hindrance  of  giving  off  heat  caused  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  and  the  warm  bed  clothing.  We  also  know  that  the  fever  patient 
requires  more  oxygen  and  that,  therefore,  the  rapid  change  of  the  surround- 
ing air  is  necessary  and  that  more  carbonic  acid  is  given  off  and  in  the  case 
of  a  smallpox  patient  after  maturation  and  drying  have  begun  also  other 
deleteriously  acting  gases  are  given  off. 

Innumerable  patients  owe  it  to  Sydenham  that  these  tortures  are  spared 
them,  many  certainly  owe  him  their  lives;  he  courageously  battled  with  pre- 
conceived opinions,  firmly  convinced  that  his  process  would  carry  off  victory 
even  if  he  did  not  live  to  sec  it.  In  ancient  times,  in  the  ninth  century, 
Rhazes,  in  an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  advised  keeping  the  patient  cool  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ;  only  after  the  eruption  had  appeared  was 
the  opposite  treatment  considered  necessary. 

A  sensible  general  treatment  similar  to  that  advised  by  Sydenham  was 
probably  the  reason  of  the  success  of  two  English  physicians,  the  brothers 
Sutton,  who,  about  the  middle  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation as  inoculators,  because  of  the  mild  course  of  the  disease  in  those  inocu- 
lated by  them.  During  the  day  they  subjected  their  patients  to  cool  air  and 
at  night  had  them  sleep  in  large,  well-ventilated  rooms;  they  administered  mild 
laxatives  and  limited  the  intake  of  nourisjiincnt. 

During  the  initial  fever  the  patients  should  be  treated  as  in  any  other 
affection  with  high  temi)erature,  such  as  in  enteric  fever,  scarlet  fever  or 
pneumonia ;  such  patients  with  high  tvmj)eratures  have  repeated  cool  baths 
administered,  esptvially  do  the  baths  display  their  activity  in  opposing  the 
febrile  and  toxic  effects  and  insomnia.  Under  some  circumstances  baths  of  a 
higher  temperature  may  be  employed  (8(5°  to  90°  F.),  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
waterof  a  cooler  temperature  lu'ing  poured  upon  those  parts  that  are  out  of  the 
water, thus  u}K)n  the  chest  and  back.  Ix^iter's  cooling  apparatus  may  be  applied 
to  the  head  if  cold  is  agreeable  to  the  patient  and  diminishes  his  headache. 

For  the  vomiting  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  carbonated  drinks  or  efferves- 
cent powders  are  given;  a  plentiful  administration  of  water  is  only  useful  in 
this  and  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 

Severe  pains  in  the  back  may  nHpiire  the  administration  of  salicylates  or 
aspirin,  phenacetin  or  oilier  antinetiralgic  remedies,  if  these  remedic^s  are 
unsuccessful^  morphia  is  to  be  used  subcutaneously. 
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Nourishment  must  be  fluid  during  the  initial  fever,  especially  because  the 
patient  will  not  take  solid  food  in  the  stage  of  eruption  and,  further  on,  be- 
cause of  the  involvement  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx;  deglutition  may  even  be 
difficult  or  almost  impossible  with  fluid  food.  In  mild  cases  with  but  little 
eruption,  and  absence  of  suppuration  fever,  patients  who  desire  it  may  have 
solid  food. 

Mouth  washes  of  a  warm  physiologic  salt  solution  or  a  solution  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  or  borax  in  tepid  water  should  be  used  several  times  daily  after 
administration  of  nourishment,  in  cases  in  which  eruptions  occur  upon  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  In  severe  cases  the  nurse,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  must  cleanse  the  teeth  and  mouth  by  cloths  soaked  in  water. 
It  is  especially  important  that  the  nose  be  kept  free  by  cleansing  with  a  boric 
acid  salve,  boric  acid  in  lanolin  and  vaselin  being  used  to  prevent  crusting. 

From  the  onset  a  laxative  should  be  given  to  empty  the  intestinal  canal, 
if  necessary  castor  oil  or  compound  infusion  of  senna,  or  any  laxative  powder 
can  be  administered ;  calomel  should  only  be  used  at  the  onset,  but  by  no  means 
after  the  eruption  has  begun  to  appear  in  the  mouth,  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  stomatitis. 

From  the  diarrhea  which  is  present  in  some  cases,  opium  or  bismuth 
Bubnitrate  with  or  without  opium,  or,  in  the  same  manner,  some  of  the  newer 
tannin  preparations,  may  be  employed. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  question  must  be  frequently  de- 
cided whether  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  the  hair  or  not.  In  men  this  question 
can  be  settled  without  difficulty,  but  in  girls  and  women  we  should  only  insist 
if  at  the  onset  a  severe  eruption,  a  variola  confluens,  is  to  be  expected,  if,  in 
the  stage  of  maturation,  when  the  pustules  begin  to  break  down,  the  stickiness 
of  the  hair  gives  rise  to  great  annoyance  for  patients  and  for  nurses. 

One  of  the  chief  questions  in  the  treatment  of  smallpox,  and  with  which 
physicians  have  concerned  themselves  in  all  times  and  even  in  our  own  time 
is  this:  What  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  deep  and  numerous  scars  in  the 
face,  which  occur  in  a  profuse  eruption,  especially  in  variola  confluens,  and 
which  distort  the  features?  How  can  the  cutaneous  inflammation  be  con- 
trolled, and  the  formation  of  pus  be  prevented  from  entering  the  capillary 
bodies  of  the  skin?  The  most  varied  modes  of  treatment  and  innumerable 
remedies  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose  without  much  having  been 
achieved  by  any  of  them.  The  chief  indication  consists  in  preventing  the 
inflammation  from  spreading,  by  preventing  irritation  in  which  the  local 
smallpox  process  must  occur.  Keeping  the  patient  cool  is  primarily  indicated, 
also  the  use  of  cold  to  a  moderate  extent,  by  means  of  frequently  changing 
cold  applications  upon  the  face.  These  applications  must  be  used  with  the 
greatest  care  and  caution  so  as  not  to  mechanically  irritate  while  being  applied 
and  removed.  They  are  grateful  to  most  patients,  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  treatment  of  smallpox  advise  them.  If  it 
is  desired,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  maturation,  to  dissolve  an  antiseptic  in 
water,  one  must  be  chosen  that  will  not  irritate  the  skin;  a  weak  boric  acid 
solution  will  be  best  for  this  ])urposo. 

In  case  of  restless,  resist in^^  patients  we  must  content  ourselves  with  apply- 
ing pure  olive  oil  over  the  inflamed  skin,  producing  a  thin  protective  covering. 
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By  some  icMhyol  in  the  form  of  a  salve  is  warmly  advised,  for  the  sense  of 
smell,  as  a  result  of  an  affection  of  the  nasal  mneous  membrane,  in  some  cases, 
is  markedly  diminished  and  the  disagreeable  odor  of  ichthyol  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

An  irritation  which  mnst  be  considered  in  such  a  severe  inflamed  condition 
of  the  face  is  brought  about  by  light.  The  experiences  must  have  been  quite 
certain  which  at  various  times  gave  rise  to  the  advice  to  exclude  all  possible 
light  and  keep  the  patient  in  a  darkened  room.  If  the  success  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  light  is  really  so  great  as  has  been  mentioned  at  various  times  the  dis- 
advantages of  keeping  the  patient  in  the  dark  will  be  equalized.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  withholding  of  the  chemically-acting  rays  of  light  is  neces- 
sary, this  led  to  the  fact  that  smallpox  patients  were  kept  in  rooms  with 
exclusive  red  light,  therefore  illuminated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  photo- 
graphic dark  room,  thus  old  John  of  Gaddesden,  with  his  red  color  of  the  bed 
and  coverings,  has  lately  become  prominent  again.  Whereas  from  several 
points,  especially  also  from  Copenhagen  (Finsen),  favorable  reports  have  been 
communicated,  on  the  other  hand,  systematic  trials  of  this  treatment  in  Lyon, 
instituted  by  Courmont,  did  not  show  a  favorable  result.  It  was  also  shown 
that  the  red  light  not  only  excited  the  patient  but  also  the  nurses  to  a  high 
degree.  This  by  no  means  decides  the  question  regarding  the  "  therapy  of 
light "  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  careful  researches  which  are  being  carried 
out  in  the  Finsen  Institute  in  Copenhagen  may  clear  up  this  question.  In 
carrying  out  this  principle,  of  keeping  light  from  the  skin  of  the  face,  this 
may  be  done  by  application  and  by  the  arrangement  in  the  room;  regarding 
the  position  of  the  bed,  etc.,  this  may  be  considered  in  a  corresponding  manner. 

[Nils  Finsen  claims  that  unless  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  is  of  an  excep- 
tionally severe  character,  the  death-rate  may  be  reduced  50  per  cent,  by  the 
emplojTuent  of  the  red-light  treatment  first  advocated  by  him  ten  years  ago. 
If,  however,  suppuration  has  begun,  or  is  on  the  point  of  beginning,  the  red- 
light  treatment  will  not  control  it.  J.  F.  Schamberg  does  not  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  red-light  treatment  of  smallpox,  and  reports  two  cases  of  con- 
fluent variola  in  unvaccinated  young  men  in  which  this  treatment  was  em- 
ployed after  the  third  day  of  the  eruption.  One  of  these  patients  died  and 
the  other  recovered  with  the  most  disfiguring  scars.  Finsen,  in  a  second 
paper,  calls  attention  to  the  unfairness  of  Schamk'rg's  test,  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  the  two  patients  were  unvaccinated,  delirious  men,  with  confluent 
smallpox,  and  were  not  subjected  to  the  light  treatment  until  the  third  day 
of  eruption  or  about  the  seventh  day  of  the  attack. — Ed.] 

The  frequent  discomforts  which  many  patients  have  regarding  the  hands 
and  especially  the  fingers,  from  the  pustules  which  form  there,  are  ameliorated 
by  moist  coverings  and  luke-warm  hand  baths  from  time  to  time. 

\Vhen  the  pustules  b<'gin  to  "  flow,"  by  the  careful  powdering  with  salicylic 
powder  at  various  portions  of  the  face,  and  in  other  places  by  the  application 
of  a  zinc  guttapercha  plaster,  which  is  sufficiently  often  renewc^d,  much  may 
be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  prevent  the  thick, 
sticky  crust-formation.  In  confluent  smallpox  upon  the  body,  and  (^]Hvi{illy 
in  open  cutaneous  pus  areas  which  may  form  by  the  rubbing  off  or  tearing  off 
of  the  crusts,  the  permanent  warm  bath  is  as  grateful  to  a  smallpox  patient  as 
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it  is  for  patients  with  burns  or  with  other  severe  ulcerating  cutaneous 
affections. 

At  various  periods  of  the  disease  special  care  must  be  employed  in  keeping 
the  eyes  clean ;  if  they  are  tightly  closed  by  the  swelling  of  the  entire  face  or 
by  pustules  upon  the  lids,  the  accumulation  of  secretion  upon  the  conjunctival 
sac  may  perhaps  give  rise  to  a  severe  conjunctivitis,  which  increases,  producing 
marked  disturbances  in  the  cornea.  The  eyes  should,  therefore,  be  washed 
several  times  daily  with  a  luke-warm  boric  acid  solution,  also  compresses 
soaked  with  the  boric  acid  solution  may  be  applied  from  time  to  time.  Pro- 
cesses which  invade  the  eyes  more  deeply  require  treatment  by  a  specialist. 

After  the  pustules  have  dried  completely  and  begun  to  loosen,  frequent 
luke-warm  baths  are  given  to  assist  in  their  desquamation  and  increase  normal 
healing  processes  in  the  skin;  naturally,  in  this  the  greatest  care  on  the 
part  of  the  nurses  is  necessary;  small  open  areas  which  remain  after  open- 
ing of  the  pus  must  be  treated  carefully  and  covered  with  a  zinc  guttapercha 
plaster. 

In  the  initial  stage  as  well  as  at  the  height  of  the  development  of  the 
pustules,  severe  nervous  phenomena  may  arise  suddenly ;  the  nurses  should  be 
instructed  regarding  the  occurrence  of  severe  nervous  disturbances,  such  as 
delirium,  mania,  etc.,  so  that  the  patient  is  constantly  watched.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  well  to  give  a  patient  a  luke-warm  bath  (86°  F.  to 
90°  F.)  or  a  cool  bath  (77°  F.  to  80°  F.),  or  there  may  be  an  administration 
of  drugs,  such  as  opium,  codein,  morphin  or  chloral  hydrate,  and  if  there 
is  difficulty  of  deglutition  these  drugs  may  be  given  by  rectum.  Great  care 
is  necessary  in  hypodermic  medication  as  the  point  of  injection  may  readily 
become  infected  and  thus  become  a  pus  focus. 

Cardiac  asthenia  which  is  often  threatening  in  the  stage  of  maturation 
may  require  the  use  of  remedies  such  as  camphor.  Alcohol  is  to  be  given  to 
patients  that  are  bathed,  before  and  after  the  bath;  the  action  of  alcoholic 
drinks  upon  the  pulse  and  upon  the  cerebral  activity  must  be  noted.  In  cases 
in  which  there  is  difficulty  in  deglutition  physiological  salt  solution  is  to  be 
given  by  rectum  so  that  there  is  a  sufficient  absorption  of  water.  If  necessary, 
alcohol  mav  be  added  to  it. 

Complications  which  occur  during  the  course  of  smallpox  or  later  on  must 
be  treated  according  to  indications.  Edema  of  the  glottis  may  require  tra- 
cheotomy. A  large  pleural  exudate  may  require  aspiration,  and  empyema, 
thoracotomy.  Abscesses  and  phlegmons  must  be  oi)ened  and  drained.  En- 
deavor should  be  made  to  prevent  bedsores  by  scrupulous  cleanliness  and 
placing  the  patient  on  a  water  bed. 

Sequels,  especially  those  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system,  may  require 
special  treatment,  such  as  electricity,  massage  and  bath  cures.  Convalescence 
after  severe  smallpox  may  recpiire  residence  for  a  long  time  in  the  country, 
under  some  circumstances  a  milk  cure. 

We  are  almost  powerless  in  the  hemorrhagic  forms  of  smallpox.  After 
the  partly  favorable  results  which  have  he(»n  attained  bv  th(?  use  of  gelatin 
in  other  severe  hemorrhages,  this  treatment  might  be  used  in  such  cases, 
but  naturally  not  in  the  form  of  a  subcutaneous  injection,  but  per  os  or 
per  rectum. 
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Plentiful  administration  of  nourishment,  alcohol,  decoctions  of  quinin, 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  camphor,  are  to  be  tried  but  they  have  generally 
proved  to  be  useless  in  purpura  variolosa. 

After  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  in  the  various  infectious  diseases, 
especially  in  diphtheria,  with  "serum  treatment,'^  this  might  be  thought  of 
in  the  case  of  smallpox.  Experiments  in  this  direction,  however,  have  not 
extended  beyond  the  first  stages.  The  blood  serum  of  inoculated  calves  con- 
tains immunizing  properties,  according  to  B6cl6re,  Chambon  and  M6nard. 

I  need  scarcely  describe  the  difference  between  the  serum  treatment  of  smallpox  and 
oowpox  vaccination.  In  the  former  case,  the  amelioration  of  the  action  of  the  causative 
agent  of  the  disease,  after  the  affection  has  appeared,  or  after  the  stage  of  incubation, 
by  the  antibodies  in  the  serum  inoculation  would  be  meant.  In  the  latter  case  we  are 
dealing  with  the  immunization  of  a  healthy  person,  or  one  already  affected  by  smallpox, 
by  a  similar  infectious  disease.  In  this  case  the  antibodies  which  are  necessary  for 
immunization  are  formed  in  the  body  of  the  patient ;  in  serum  treatment  the  antibodies 
which  are  produced  in  the  body  of  the  animal  previously  treated  are  introduced  into 
the  patient  in  a  finished  condition. 

Without  question,  an  active  serum  treatment  in  severe  smallpox,  if  used 
as  early  as  possible,  would  be  a  great  gain.  If  everywhere  the  experiences 
regarding  the  immunizing  property  of  vaccination  and  rcvaccination,  i.  e., 
therefore,  a  high  protection  against  smallpox,  which  have  accumulated  in 
thousands  of  instances  should  be  utilized,  the  serum  treatment  would  soon 
be  superfluous.  For  it  would  be  possible  to  exterminate  smallpox  altogether. 
I  say  possible,  even  although  in  smallpox  with  its  resisting  causative  agent 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  air  the  hopes  are  less  than,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  bubonic  plague  which  is  especially  due  to  the  entrance  of  the  bacillus  in  the 
small  wounds  that  have  but  slight  properties  of  resistance.  General  sanitary 
measures,  individual  cleanliness,  which  in  ])lague  and  in  other  infectious 
discuses  play  such  a  great  role  in  preventing  the  disease  and  causing  its  com- 
plete disappearanc(\  are  less  active  in  the  prevention  of  smallpox.  The  well- 
known,  now  so  often  tested,  influence  of  cowpox  vaccination  is  soon  disre- 
garded when  for  a  long  perio<l  smallpox  no  longer  exists  in  a  country  and  its 
terrors  are  forgotten.  Vaccination  is  less  carefully  followed,  the  public  looks 
upon  it  as  a  superfluous  evil,  agitators  combat  it,  and  the  result  is  this,  that 
in  the  course  of  years  the  percentage  of  smallpox  morbidity  increases  among 
the  j)opulation  and  it  offers  the  most  susceptible  material  for  the  production 
of  an  epidemic  by  a  case  brought  from  elsewhere. 


VACCINIA,  COWPOX,  KINEPOX 

By  J.  C.   WILSON,   Philadelphia 

Definition. — An  eruptive  disease  of  the  cow,  communicable  only  by  incu- 
bation and  causing,  when  transmitted  to  the  human  being  local  reaction  in  the 
form  of  a  pock  and  constitutional  disturbances  which  are  followed  by  a  more 
or  less  lasting  immunity  against  smallpox. 

Natural  cowpox  is  a  rare  disease.  When  it  appears  in  a  herd  it  is  com- 
municated from  the  cow  to  the  others  by  the  milkers.  When  the  latter  con- 
tract it,  as  is  the  case  when  cracks  or  abrasions  of  the  skin  upon  the  hands  or 
fingers  are  present,  the  disease  is  termed  casual  cowpox.  The  disease  propa- 
gated in  infants  and  older  persons  by  vaccination  for  the  purpose  of  immuni- 
zation against  smallpox  primarily  constitutes  the  chief  source  of  the  virus — 
humanized  lymph.  In  recent  years  the  disease  is  kept  up  by  the  systematic 
inoculation  of  calves  and  heifers  in  vaccine  laboratories  in  which  the  lymph 
is  prepared  for  commercial  purposes — animal  and  bovine  lymph.  The  nature 
of  vaccinia,  notwithstanding  controversies  and  occasional  experimental  inves- 
tigations extending  throughout  a  century,  still  remains  in  doubt.  On  the  one 
hand  French  observers — the  dualists — entertain  the  opinion  fully  set  forth  in 
Brouardel's  article  in  the  Twentieth  Centurv  Practice  that  it  is  a  disease  dis- 
tinct  from  smallpox  and  derived  originally  from  the  horse,  which  is  liable  to 
the  disease  in  a  generalized  and  epidemic  form,  as  occurred  at  Rieumes  near 
Toulouse  in  1860.  The  experiments  of  Chauvoau  of  Lyons  are  the  mainstay 
of  those  who  advocate  the  dictum  of  the  non-idontitv  of  variola  and  vaccinia. 
Briefly  these  experiments  are  as  follows:  A  sorites  of  30  animals  were  inocu- 
lated with  cowpox  virus.  All  of  them  developed  a  beautiful  eruption.  A 
second  series  of  20  animals  were  incubated  with  humanized  virus.  Complete 
success  resulted  save  in  one  instance.  Thus  2  series  of  experiments  gave  dis- 
tinct and  unmistakable  results  and  established  the  identity  of  eowjwx  and  of 
vaccinia  cultivated  in  human  beings.  A  third  series  of  17  animals  were  inocu- 
lated with  the  virus  of  smallpox.  None  of  the  animals  acquired  eowpox. 
In  every  ease  small  red  papules  develop(»(l  which  disappeared  without  leaving 
a  scab.  Fifteen  of  these  17  animals  were  siil)<c<jucntly  vaccinated,  10  with 
the  virus  of  genuine  cowjwx,  5  with  luunanizcd  virus.     Of  these  15  animals, 

I  showed  a  typical  cowpox  eruption,  3  iin])crfcct  vesicles  and  the  remaining 

II  no  reaction  whatever.  The  serum  scraped  from  a  papule  caused  by  the 
incubation  of  the  virus  of  smallpox  was  inoculat(vl  into  a  non-vaccinated 
child  and  the  result  was  a  generalized  confluent  '^mallpox.  A  second  child 
inoculated  from  the  primary  pustule  of  the  first,  developed  a  direct  smallpox. 
On  the  other  hand  the  experiments  of  Ceely.  Ring  and  others,  referred  to  by 
F.  D.  Copeman  in  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  establish  the  fact  that  the 
inoculation  of  smallpox  matter  into  the  udder  or  adjacent  parts  of  the  bovine 
animal — variolation — caused  vesicles  identical  with  or  closely  resembling  those 
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of  vaccinia,  and  that  lymph  from  such  vesicles,  when  not  presenting  the  char- 
acters of  the  perfect  vaccine  pock  which  had  been  carried  through  a  second  or 
third  remove  in  the  cow  or  calf,  gave  results  fully  manifesting  these  character- 
istics; and  when  again  transferred  to  man  gave  results  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  vaccine  vesicle.  In  fact  much  of  the  lymph  now  in  general 
use  for  purposes  of  vaccination  is  derived  from  such  sources.  Copeman,  after 
a  careful  review  of  the  facts,  concludes  that  it  may  fairly  be  asserted  that  cow- 
pox  or  rather  that  artificially  inoculated  form  of  the  disease  which  we  term 
vaccinia — is  nothing  more  or  less  than  variola  modified  by  transmission 
through  the  bovine  animal — an  opinion  very  generally  entertained  among 
English  and  American  students  of  the  subject.  Copeman  suggests  that  "  the 
most  reasonable  interpretation  of  such  results  may  be  that  smallpox  and 
vaccinia  are  both  of  them  descended  from  a  common  stock — from  an  ancestor, 
for  instance,  which  resembles  vaccinia  far  more  than  it  resembles  smallpox." 
The  bacteriology  of  vaccinia,,  like  that  of  variola  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
Various  observers  have  described  micro-organisms.  Klein  and  Copeman 
working  independently  demonstrated  a  small,  short,  almost  oval  bacillus  some- 
times present  in  considerable  numbers.  It  is  incapable  of  cultivation  upon 
ordinary  media,  but  may  be  grown  in  pure  culture  by  employing  for  the  pur- 
pose the  hen's  egg  inoculated  with  the  emulsion  of  smallpox  crusts  in  normal 
salt  solution  or  glycerin  incubated  for  about  a  month  at  a  low  temperature. 
Many  observers  have  described  bodies  resembling  psorosperms  or  protozoa. 
Peculiar  ameboid  bodies  have  been  observed  in  the  blood.  Fresh  vaccine 
lymph  withdrawn  before  the  maturity  of  the  vesicle  is  a  limpid  fluid  almost 
colorless  in  man  and  faintly  straw-colored  in  the  calf.  It  is  faintly  alkaline 
at  first  but  becomes  acid  when  stored.  Microscopically  it  contains  epithelial 
debris.  Leukocytes  are  present  in  small  numbers  early  in  the  development 
of  the  vesicle  but  they  increase  as  the  pock  matures,  rendering  the  lymph 
turbid  or  even  puriform.  A  few  red  corpuscles  are  usually  seen.  Various 
bacteria  may  be  demonstrated.  When  stored  in  capillary  tubes  for  some 
time  the  lymph  tends  to  become  cloudy  and  cultivation  experiments  have 
shown  that  such  lymph  produces  a  larger  number  of  colonies  than  recent 
lymph,  which  remains  clear.  This  fact  combined  with  the  knowledge  that 
lymph  which  has  been  opacjue  is  less  certain  in  its  action,  justifies  the  assertion 
that  turbid  lymph  should  never  be  used  in  vaccination. 

The  histology  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  has  Wn  studied  in  the  calf  by  Kent. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  inflammatorv  disturbance  occurs  with  cell  accu- 

« 

mulation  and  a  fibrinous  exudate.  In  this  mass  are  numerous  colonies  of 
micrococci  and  in  the  blood  vessels  and  cells  are  seen  minute  diplococci. 
Coagulation  necrosis  takes  place  in  the  ct^lls  of  the  rete  Malpighii  which 
become  transformed  into  a  network  of  trabecuhe,  the  meshes  of  which  are 
distended  with  a  fiuid  exudate^  forming  a  multilocular  vesicle,  the  contents 
of  which  gradually  lx?coine  turbid.  Later  the  tral)ecula)  break  down  and  the 
vesicle  is  converted  into  a  pustule.  The  fluid  then  undergcx's  desiccation 
and  with  the  necro.^cd  epithelium  forms  th<»  crirst.  A  new  epithclimn  is 
formed  underneath  the  crust  by  the  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  tlu»  surround- 
ing Malpi^diian  stratum.  The  extent  to  which  the  cutis  vera  has  been  impli- 
cated determines  the  depth  of  the  scar. 
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VACCINATION 

By  J.   C.    WILSON,   Philadelphia 

The  artificial  inoculation  of  vaccine  virus  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
immunization  against  smallpox. 

mSTORY 

■ 

It  is  asserted  by  Humboldt  that  among  the  mountains  of  Mexico  the 
protective  power  of  cowpox  against  smallpox  has  been  long  known.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  subject  by  Sulzer  in  1713,  and  by  Sutton  and  Fewster 
in  1761.* 

Jesty,  a  Dorsetshire  farmer,  in  1774,  successfully  vaccinated  his  wife  and 
two  sons  from  the  vesicles  upon  his  own  hands.  A  schoolteacher  in  Holstein, 
named  Plett,  vaccinated  three  boys  in  1791.  In  Gloucester,  Jenner^s  home, 
it  was  a  traditional  belief  widespread  among  the  people  that  those  who 
acquired  cowpox  from  milking  cows  affected  from  that  disease  were  safe 
from  smallpox.  We  must  nevertheless  recognize  in  Edward  Jenner  the  dis- 
coverer of  vaccination,  perhaps  the  greatest  boon  that  preventive  medicine 
has  given  to  the  world.  To  his  close  observation,  scientific  reasoning  and 
patient  courage  is  due  the  establishment  of  the  serum  as  a  prevention  of 
smallpox.  Twenty  years  elapsed  from  the  time  the  subject  first  engaged 
his  attention  until  on  May  11,  1796,  he  was  able  to  submit  the  following  to 
a  practical  test.  The  story  of  inoculation  of  matter  from  the  hand  of  the 
dairymaid,  Sarah  Nelmes,  suffering  from  cowpox,  into  the  eight-year-old 
lad,  James  Phipps,  and  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  develop  smallpox  after 
inoculation  with  the  pus  of  that  disease  upon  July  1st,  is  a  familiar  one.  The 
encouragement  of  John  Hunter,  the  publication  of  the  famous  "  Inquiry 
into  the  Cause  and  Effect  of  the  Variola  Vaccinia"  in  1798,  the  immediate 
recognition  of  vaccination,  its  prompt  general  adoption  and  more  than  a 
century  of  relief  from  a  foul  scourjze,  the  honors  conferred  upon  Jenner,  con- 
stitute a  brilliant  episode  in  the  peaceful  progress  of  medical  history. 

Vaccination  was  introduced  into  America  by  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physic  at  Harvard  College.  lie  vaccinated  on  July  8,  1800,  seven 
of  his  children.  The  matter  attracted  immediate  attention  and  the  method 
was  introduced  into  Philadelphia  by  John  IJodinan  Coxe,  who  vaccinated  his 
own  child  and  subsequently  subjected  it  to  inoculation  with  smallpox  virus, 
and  into  the  Southern  States  through  the  influence  of  President  Thomas 
Jefferson. 


1  Vide  Curachmanrty  Zionissen'a  CyclojK'dia,  G<'rman  Trans.,  vol.  ii. 
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Until  recently  arm  to  arm  vaccination  was  very  generally  practised  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  lymph  and  secure  its  greatest  purity.  The  use  of 
crusts  came  into  vogue  at  a  later  period.  Within  the  last  three  decades  bovine 
vaccine  lymph  has  come  into  general  use,  and  has  the  actual  advantage  over 
the  arm  to  arm  method  of  avoiding  the  opening  of  the  vesicle  and  thus  aflford- 
ing  the  opportunity  for  accidental  infection  and  of  wholly  eliminating  the 
danger  of  syphilis  and  other  infections  in  the  operation.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  use  human  lymph  it  should  be  taken  upon  the  eighth  day  from 
a  typical  unbroken  vesicle  in  a  perfectly  healthy  child  at  least  three  months 
old.  The  roof  of  the  vesicle  must  be  pricked  at  several  points,  care  being 
taken  not  to  draw  blood.  The  lymph  when  not  immediately  used  is  preserved 
in  a  dry  state  upon  sterilized  "  ivory  "  or  bone  points  or  slips.  These  points 
are  preserved  in  bundles  wrapped  in  gum  tissue  in  well-stoppered  bottles  and 
in  a  cool  place.  When  required  for  use  the  dry  lymph  is  moistened  by  a  few 
drops  of  warm  sterilized  water.  Or  the  lymph  is  preserved  in  capillary  glass 
tubes  each  containing  the  quantity  required  for  one  vaccination,  sufficiently 
long  to  admit  of  sealing  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  thin  enough  to  enable 
them  to  be  instantaneously  sealed  and  strong  enough  to  be  handled  and 
transported  without  breaking. 

Olycerinated  Lymph. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  thorough  incorpora- 
tion of  four  parts  of  a  sterilized  50  per  cent,  solution  of  chemically  pure 
glycerin  in  water  with  1  part  of  lymph  or  vesicle  pulp  and  the  storing  of  this 
mixture  in  sealed,  capillary  glass  tubes,  protected  from  light  for  some  weeks 
is  followed  by  destruction  not  qnly  of  the  ordinary  saprophytic  bacteria 
found  in  the  lymph,  but  also  by  the  destruction  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  the 
streptococci  of  erysipelas  added  exj)erimentally  to  it.  Lymph  thus  treated  is 
fully  as  effective  as  ordinary  lymph.  By  the  method  employed  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lymph  may  bo  obtained  from  a  single  calf  to  perform  from  2,000 
to  5,000  vaccinations.  It  is  distributed  in  tubes  slightly  larger  than  those 
used  for  ordinary  lyni])h.  These  tubes  are  placed  u]>on  sale  in  boxes  of  10, 
which  contain  also  a  bulb  or  tube,  by  means  of  which,  when  the  ends  of  the 
capillary  tubes  are  broken  off,  the  lymph  is  expelled  for  use. 

Vaccine  ])rodiK-e(l  by  humanized  lymi)h  has  in  man  a  somewhat  more 
rapid  evolution  than  bovine  virus  and  is  attended  with  milder  constitutional 
symptoms. 

The  Technique  of  Vaccination. — The  outer  surface  of  the  arm  near  the 
insertion  of  the  (lclt(»i(l  is  usually  selected.  In  infants  the  left  arm  is  prefer- 
able. In  females  the  out  side  of  the  left  le<r  just  below  the  knw  is  sometimes 
chos<»n.  The  surfaci*  should  In*  washed  with  warm  water  and  soap,  dried  with 
a  soft  towel  and  the  lyin|)h  ins(»rtt'(l  bv  ])uncture,  multi])le  su])erficial  crossed 
incisions  or  after  the  removal  of  the  epidermis  by  scrai)ing.  The  s])ots  should 
be  rendered  moist  by  th<»  c^xudin^  serum  but  care  should  In*  taken  not  to 
draw  blood.  For  this  pur])ose  a  thoroughly  sterilized  old-fashioned  thumb 
lancvt  or  an  ordinary  flat-headed  surgical  ncH^dle  should  Ik*  used.  Vaccination 
should  lx»  |HTformed  at  two  j)oints  about  an  inch  apart  and  the  diameter  of 
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the  abraded  or  scarified  area  should  be  one-third  of  an  inch.  The  clothing 
should  not  be  replaced  until  the  serum  has  dried.  A  thin  layer  of  sterilized 
cotton  or  lint  may  be  lightly  applied  and  held  in  place  by  means  of  rubber 
adhesive  plaster  not  encircling  the  arm.  This  should  be  from  time  to  time 
renewed.  The  pock  should  be  kept  uninjured,  dry  and  clean,  and  may  be 
occasionally  lightly  dusted  with  starch  or  ordinary  toilet  powder.  The  new 
bom.  should  be  vaccinated  only  at  times  of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox.  Chil- 
dren are  commonly  vaccinated  during  the  course  of  the  third  month.  If 
failure  ensues  the  operation  should  be  repeated.  Persons  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion of  smallpox  should  be  immediately  revaccinated.  The  immunity  con- 
ferred diminishes  with  time.  Revaccination  should  be  performed  at  the  sev- 
enth year  of  age,  again  at  puberty  and  from  time  to  time  as  local  epidemics 
occur. 

Typical  Vaccination. — There  is  a  little  local  irritation  which  passes  away. 
The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  three  to  five  days.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  local  reaction  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  reddish  papules  at 
the  point  of  inoculation.  These  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  days  develop 
into  compound  vesicles,  the  contents  of  which  are  at  first  clear  but  later, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  cellular  elements,  become  opaque.  By  the  eighth 
day  the  vesicle  has  attained  its  full  development.  It  is  round  or  oval  with 
prominent  and  well  defined  edges  and  a  depressed  or  umbi Heated  centre. 
About  the  tenth  day  an  extensive  erythematous  areola  usually  develops  and 
the  contents  of  the  pock  have  become  purulent.  The  surrounding  skin  is 
swollen,  indurated,  tender.  At  this  time  scabbing  begins  at  the  centre  of  the 
pock  and  rapidly  extends  toward  its  borders.  The  areola  subsides  about  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  and  the  pock  is  converted  into  a  thick  brownish  crust 
which  gradually  becomes  dry  and  hard  and  separates  between  the  twentieth 
and  twenty-fifth  day  from  the  vaccination,  leaving  a  scar  at  first  of  a  dusky 
red  color  but  gradually  becoming  white  and  pitted  or  foveated.  The  corre- 
sponding superficial  lymphatic  glands,  namely,  the  axillary  or  inguinal,  as 
the  case  may  be,  become  enlarged  and  tender. 

The  constitutional  reaction  is  commonly  slight.  It  consists  of  moderate 
fever,  restlessness  at  night,  loss  of  appetite  and  irritability.  These  phenom- 
ena usually  occur  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  and  may  continue  until  the 
early  part  of  the  second  week.  Erythema,  roseola,  or  urticaria  may  develop 
at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  vaccine  disease.  These  eruptions  are 
usually  transient.  Leukocytosis  usually  shows  itself  about  the  third  dav  coin- 
cidently  with  the  appearance  of  the  local  eruption,  and  again  about  the  time 
the  pock  reaches  maturity.  The  rosultin<r  imnninity  against  vaccinia  as  that 
against  variola  varies  in  duration  in  diir(»ront  individuals.  In  rare  instances 
it  is  permanent,  but  as  a  rule  successful  revaccination  may  be  performed  in 
the* course  of  some  years.  The  pock  of  revaccination,  how(»ver,  lacks  in  most 
instances  the  typical  development  of  the  ])riniary  vaccine  lesion.  The  con- 
stitutional reaction  in  revaccination  is  sometimes  severe.  If  no  characteristic 
lesion  follows  the  attempt  at  revaccination,  the  operation  should  be  repeated 
once  or  twice  at  short  intervals. 
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1.  Variations  in  the  Number  of  Pocks. 

a.  Supernumerary  pocks  not  infrequently  develop  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
original  vaccine  lesion. 

b.  Confluent  pocks  are  in  rare  instances  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
the  supernumerary  pocks  either  among  themselves  or  with  the  original 
lesions. 

c.  Generalized  vaccinia  or  vaccinal  eruptive  fever  is  less  common.  It 
consists  of  a  generalized  vaccine  rash  developing  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  about  the  wrists  or  on  the  back.  Secondary  pocks  usually  begin  to 
develop  about  the  eight  or  tenth  day  after  vaccination  and  are  often  more 
abundant  on  the  vaccinated  limb  than  elsewhere.  The  pocks  appear  in  suc- 
cessive groups  so  that  they  may  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  development.  The 
disease  mav  last  several  weeks.  It  is  a  serious  affection  and  sometimes  in 
children  terminates  in  death. 

d.  Vaccinal  eruptions  generalized  by  autoinoculation.  Supernumerary 
pocks  may  be  produced  by  scratching  with  the  nails  after  they  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  ruptured  vaccine  pock.  They  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
body  and  vary  from  one  or  two  to  many.  The  number  is  sometimes  very 
great.  They  have  been  observed  upon  the  cheek,  lips,  tongue,  buttocks,  breast 
and  the  genital  organs.  When  they  occur  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  vulva 
the  resulting  ulceration  may,  if  proper  caution  is  not  exercised,  give  rise  to 
the  suspicion  of  venereal  disease. 

e.  Local  vaccinal  eruptions  sometimes  confluent  may  arise  at  the  seat  of 
previously  existing  cutaneous  lesions,  as  impetigo,  acne  or  psoriasis. 

2.  Variations  in  the  Size  of  the  Pocks. 

a.  Two  or  more  of  the  primary  vesicles  caused  by  vaccination  may  coalesce 
to  form  one  large  pock. 

b.  The  size  of  the  pock  may  be  increased  by  coalescence  of  supernumerary 
pocks  in  the  inimediate  neighborhood.  Acland  has  recorded  an  instance  in 
which  a  sore  on  tlie  arm  thus  produced  measured  4  inches  by  4J  inches. 

3.  Variation  in  the  Contents  of  the  Pock.  In  cachectic  individuals  the 
contents  of  the  vesicle,  instead  of  binng  clear  and  limpid  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  may  l)e  watery,  hemorrhagic  or  purulent. 

4.  Variations  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Pock. 

a.  Acceleration.  The  pock  develops  more  rapidly  in  warm  weather  than 
in  cold.  Its  evolution  is  hastened  in  some  instances  apparently  by  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  individual  and  to  some  extent  by  the  character  of  the  lymph 
employinl.  Cory  found  upon  vaccinating  in  series  that,  insertion  lx»ing 
made  on  each  of  eleven  succ(*ssive  davs,  all  the  successful  insertions  came 
to  maturity  upon  the  ninth  day.  The  insertions  made  subsequent  to  that 
day  failed. 

b,  Hetardatinn.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  aborted  vesicles  have 
b(»come  active  after  revaccination,  a  week  or  more  after  tlie  original  insertion. 

r.  Abortion.  The  n()n-develoj)nient  or  abortion  of  the  ])ock  is  determined 
by  the  irnnuinity  of  the  ])aticnt,  the  (juality  of  the  lymph  and  the  skill  of  the 
vaccinator,     in  revaceinatiou  a  bright  red  papillary  lesion,  described  as  the 
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"  raspberry  excrescence/'  sometimes  develops  about  a  week  after  the  insertion 
of  the  lymph.  Vesicles  do  not  form,  the  papules  remaining  hard  and  dense 
for  several  weeks.  There  is  no  areola,  and  healing  ultimately  takes  place 
without  the  formation  of  a  scar. 

5.  Variations  in  the  Involution  of  the  Pock.  These  are  determined  by 
vaccinal  injuries.  Secondary  infection  may  take  place  at  the  time  of  the 
operation  or  subsequently,  especially  if  the  pock  is  injured.  It  may  be  the 
result  of  the  use  of  contaminated  lymph  or  infected  instruments  or  may  arise 
at  a  later  period  from  other  causes.  It  cannot  be  urged  that  vaccination  is 
free  from  the  liability  to  accident.  Intense  inflammation,  suppuration,  exten- 
sive deep-seated  ulceration  or  gangrene  may  occur  in  neglected  cases.  Ery- 
sipelas is  not  a  rare  complication.  Cellulitis,  abscess  and  septicemia  also 
occur.  None  of  these  accidents  are  however  peculiar  to  vaccination.  They 
may  arise  in  any  local  lesion  of  the  skin  in  the  absence  of  cleanliness  or  of 
proper  antiseptic  measures. 

6.  Variations  in  Healing  and  the  Formation  of  Scar.  The  lesion  of  the 
skin  caused  by  vaccination  is  usually  well  healed  by  the  end  of  the  third  week. 
It  may,  however,  remain  open  for  weeks  or  months.  The  scar,  instead  of 
showing  the  usual  circumscribed,  slightly  depressed  foveated  appearance,  may 
manifest  hypertrophy  or  puckering  of  the  skin  or  run  into  keloid. 

7.  Transmission  of  Chronic  Specific  Disease  by  Vaccination. 

A.  Vaccination  and  Syphilis.  —  Vaccino-syphilis.  —  Syphilis  has  been 
transmitted  by  vaccination  but  the  number  of  well  authenticated  cases  are 
few.  Now  that  the  introduction  of  bovine  lymph  has  become  universal  in  vac- 
cination syphilis  is  a  remote  possibility.  It  may  however  occur  in  conse- 
quence of  the  direct  contamination  of  the  lymph  taken  from  an  individual 
suffering  at  the  time  from  syphilis  or  to  accidental  contamination  of  the 
instrument  or  wound  or  to  infection  from  the  vaccinator.  The  sequence  of 
events  is  as  follows: 

If  the  subject  be  susceptible  to  vaccination  the  pocks  may  show  no  depart- 
ure from  the  normal  course,  but  in  some  instances  they  abort.  If  they  be 
irritated,  the  vaccinal  sore  may  become  inflamed,  suppuration  may  occur  and 
the  ulcers  may  scab  over  and  again  break  out.  Whether  the  vaccination  runs 
a  typical  or  an  atypical  course,  a  chancre  with  indurated  base  eventually  forms 
at  the  point  of  inoculation.  Tlie  well-known  case  of  R.  C,  a  medical  man, 
throws  valuable  light  on  the  su])joct.^  R.  C.  purposely  vaccinated  himself  on 
four  occasions  from  children  known  to  he  syphilitic.  First,  in  1887,  the 
vaccination  was  successful  but  the  pock  matunnl  early  and  declined  after  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  No  syphilitic  lesions  ensued.  Two  years  later  he  again 
vaccinated  himself  from  a  syphilitic  source.  Neither  vaccinia  nor  syphilis 
followed.  Eighteen  months  later  he  repeated  the  experiment  but  the  results 
were  negative.  Finally,  upon  the  fourth  occasion,  he  was  vaccinated  in  three 
places  from  a  child,  obviously  the  subject  of  eonirenital  syphilis. 

The  following  table  gives  the  symptoms  and  dates  in  a  case  of  invacci- 
nated  syphilis,  R.  C,  fourth  experiment. 


1  Vide  A  System  of  Medicine,  etliled  by  Clifford  AUbutt,  vol.  ii,  p.  007  et  seq. 
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Btagb. 

Datb. 

Symptoms. 

Primary. 

Ist  day,  July  1,  1881. 

Inoculation  in  three  places  on  left  forearm. 

8th  day. 

Arm  healed. 

2  Ist  day. 

Papules  at  points  of  inoculation. 

Secondary. 

35th  day. 

Earliest  appearance  of  ulceration. 

38th  day. 

Chancres  of  ordinary  syphilitic  type  at  one  point 
of  inoculation.    Parts  inoculated  excised. 

44th  day. 

Glands  first  noticed  to  be  enlarged. 

45th  day. 

One  wound  indurated. 

47th  day. 

Sore  throat. 

54th  day. 

Pains  in  limbs. 

67th  day. 

Roeeolous  eruption  lasting  four  days  only. 

88th  day. 

Acne  chiefly  on  back. 

Tertiary. 

21  weeks. 

Indurated  mass  began  to  form  on  left  thigh  (gum- 
ma).   This  inflamed  and  broke  down. 

23  weeks. 

Two  gummas  and  a  little  later  tenderness  over 
tibia  ( T  periostitis ) . 

7  months,  1882. 

Sore  throat,  other  symptoms  better. 

7i  months. 

Headache. 

8  months. 

Acne  spots  fading,  wounds  of  gumma  healing. 

8-13  months. 

Some  occipital  headache,  worse  at  night.  Pupils 
unequal,  right  generally  the  smaller. 

14  months. 

Tingling  in  right  hand.  Vertigo.  Tingling  right 
foot,  intermittent  at  first,  then  constant. 

15^  months. 

Loss  of  power  on  right  side. 

September  17, 1882. 

Slight  aphasia. 

1-2  years. 

Symptoms  gradually  passed  away.  No  evidence  of 
syphilis  two  and  one  half  years  after  inoculation. 

Acland  makes  the  following  deductions  from  the  case,  which  are  in  entire 
accordance  with  general  observation. 

a.  That  vaccination  can  be  successfully  performed  with  lymph  taken 
from  a  source  tainted  with  syphilis  without  necessarily  communicating  the 
disease. 

6.  That  if  syphilis  be  communicated  in  the  process  of  vaccination  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  the  points  of  insertion  will  become  infected. 

c.  That  the  evolution  of  syphilis,  as  regards  the  primary  and  secondary 
stages,  is  not  necessarily  disturbed,  that  it  is  neither  accelerated  nor  retarded 
bv  simultaneous  vaccination. 

d.  That  no  care  in  the  selection  of  lymph  obviates  the  risk  of  vaccinating 
from  an  obviously  tainted  source. 

e.  That  when  syphilis  is  communicated  by  vaccination,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  is  at  the  seat  of  puncture;  and  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  general  infection  until  a  much  later  period. 

B.  Vaccination  and  Tubercle. — Acland  holds  that  from  the  facts  adduced 
to  the  present  time  the  communication  of  tuberculosis  as  a  result  of  vaccina- 
tion is  of  such  exceeding  rarity  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  ever 
occurred.  In  well-regulated  vaccine  laboratories  the  animals  used  are  pre- 
viously submitted  to  the  tul)erculin  test.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
animals  employed  should  after  the  collection  of  the  vaccine  material,  be 
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slaughtered  and  submitted  to  post  mortem  examination.    In  case  of  the  pres- 
ence of  tuberculous  lesions,  the  vaccine  material  should  be  rejected. 

In  some  few  instances  lupus  has  been  observed  at  the  seat  of  vaccination. 
There  is  room  to  believe,  however,  that  it  has  been  due  to  the  patient's  con- 
stitutional tendencies  rather  than  to  invaccination.  There  are  no  facts  to 
support  the  assertion  of  the  antivaccinationists  that  tabes  mesenterica  and 
"scrofula"  have  been  increased  by  the  practice  of  vaccination. 

C.  Vaccination  and  Leprosy. — The  alleged  cases  of  transmission  of  lep- 
rosy by  vaccination  are  open  to  serious  doubt  (Acland). 

D.  Vaccination  and  Cancer. — Acland  states  that  there  is  no  authentic 
case  on  record  in  which  cancer  has  resulted  from  vaccination,  nor  is  there  any 
recorded  case  of  cancer  developing  in  the  vaccination  scar. 

E.  Vaccination  and  Tetanus. — The  vaccine  lesion,  like  any  other  wound 
of  the  skin,  may  render  the  patient  liable  under  certain  circumstances  and  the 
absence  of  proper  precautions  to  the  infection  of  tetanus.  A  limited  number 
of  cases  of  fatal  tetanus  developing  after  vaccination  are  reported. 

Acland  has  arranged  the  dates  at  which  various  eruptions  or  complications 
may  be  looked  for  after  vaccination,  as  follows: 

1.  During  the  first  three  days:  Erythema;  urticaria;  vesicular  and  bullous 
eruptions;  invaccinated  erysipelas. 

2.  After  the  third  day  and  until  the  pock  reaches  maturity:  Urticaria; 
lichen  urticatus ;  erythema  multiforme ;  accidental  erysipelas. 

3.  About  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  generally  after  the  maturation 
of  the  pocks:  Generalized  vaccinia — (a)  by  autoinoculation,  (b)  by  general 
infection ;  impetigo ;  accidental  erysipelas ;  vaccinal  ulceration ;  glandular 
abscess;  septic  infections;  gangrene. 

4.  After  the  involution  of  the  pocks:  Invaccinated  diseases,  for  exam- 
ple, syphilis. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  GENERAL  PRACTICE  OF  VACCINATION 

*'  Vaccination  duly  and  efficiently  performed  ''  in  infancy,  with  revaccina- 
tion  at  the  age  of  puberty,  constitute  an  almost  complete  protection  against 
smallpox.  In  cases  in  which  smallpox  occurs  after  this,  the  disease  is  so 
modified  that  it  becomes  a  trilling  malady.  In  the  period  prior  to  vaccination, 
smallpox  was  essentially  a  disease  of  childhood.  Since  vaccination  has 
become  general,  it  has  lost  this  i>eeuliarity.  With  the  gradual  extension  of 
vaccination  there  has  been,  according  to  the  Forty-third  Annual  Report  of 
the  Registrar-! Jeneral  of  (ireal  Britain,  first,  a  gradual  and  notable  decline 
in  the  mortality  from  sniallj)ox  at  all  ages.  Second,  this  decline  has  been 
exclusively  among  ])ersons  under  ten  years  of  age  and  most  of  all  among  chil- 
dren under  five.  Thirdly,  that  after  the  a«i:e  of  ten,  the  mortalitv,  so  far 
from  having  declined,  has  actually  increased — very  slightly  among  |)ersons 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  very  greatly  among  ])ersons  older  than 
this;  and,  lastly,  that  the  increase  has  been  greater  the  nior(»  advanced  the 
time  of  life.  The  exj)lanation  of  these  facts  is  to  be  found  in  compulsory 
vaccination  in  infancy  and  the  general  neglect  of  revacci nation  at  the  proper 
time. 
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The  French  Minister  of  War,  M.  de  Freycinct,  in  1890,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement :  "  One  now  sees  not  only  in  France  but  in  Algiers,  in  Tunis 
and  in  Tonquin,  the  army  protected  by  the  strict  application  of  compulsory 
vaccination.  ...  I  cannot  forget  that  in  1870-71  the  German  Army, 
counting  1,000,000  vaccinated  and  rcvaccinated  men,  only  lost  459  men  from 
smallpox  in  the  two  years,  whereas  our  army,  far  less  numerous,  had  from 
the  same  cause  a  loss  of  23,400  men  whom  the  prescient  application  of  revac- 
cination  might  have  saved  for  the  service  of  France."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
vaccination  and  revaccination  have  stamped  out  smallpox  in  the  German 
Army.  The  immunity  of  doctors,  nurses  and  others  in  smallpox  hospitals, 
abundantly  proved  by  the  statistics,  is  due  to  the  systematic  revaccination  of 
such  individuals.  Communities  in  which  vaccination  and  revaccination  are 
systematically  practised  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  immune  from  outbreaks  of 
smallpox.  Only  the  small  contingent  of  individuals  who  havp  neglected  or 
evaded  revaccination  are  liable  to  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  communi- 
ties in  which  through  ignorance,  indiflEerence  or  the  activity  of  antivaccina- 
tionists  the  opportunities  of  protection  have  been  persistently  neglected,  suflEer 
from  occasional  more  or  less  extensive  and  disastrous  outbreaks. 
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VARICELLA,  CHICKEN-POX 

By  J.  C.    WILSON,   Philadelphia 

An  acute  infectious,  endemic  and  epidemic  disease  of  childhood  charac- 
terized by  mild  constitutional  symptoms  and  a  vesicular  exantliem  which 
develops  in  irregular  successive  crops. 

mSTORY 

Chicken-pox  was  formerly  confused  with  smallpox,  and  until  recently 
there  have  been  those  who  regarded  it  as  a  greatly  modified  and  very  mild 
variety  of  smallpox.  It  is  more  generally  regarded  as  an  entirely  distinct 
disease.  One  of  these  diseases  never  gives  rise  to  the  other.  The  attack  of 
one  confers  no  immunity  against  the  other,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
an  individual  who  has  recently  suffered  from  one  to  contract  the  other ;  vacci- 
nation affords  no  protection  against  varicella,  and  children  who  have  recently 
suffered  from  varicella  react  to  vaccination  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

ETIOLOGY 

a.  Predisposing  Influences.  Varicella  is  a  widespread  disease,  epidemic 
in  the  great  centres  of  population,  and  frequently  becoming  epidemic,  usually 
in  the  autumn  or  early  spring.  As  in  the  case  of  other  readily  transmissible 
infections,  sporadic  cases  occur  and  frequently  become  the  centre  of  house 
epidemics  or  extended  outbreaks.  The  liability  is  general,  and  scarcely  any 
individual  who  has  not  had  the  disease,  escapes  when  it  makes  its  appearance 
in  a  school  or  other  public  institution.  The  disease  is  benign,  the  epidemic 
almost  always  mild.  It  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  childhood,  the  majority  of 
cases  occurring  Ix^fore  the  eighth  year  and  few  after  the  tenth.  It  is  com- 
paratively infreciuent  during  the  first  year  and,  though  rare,  occasional  cases, 
of  which  I  have  seen  several,  occur  after  puberty.  Sex  is  wholly  without  influ- 
ence as  a  predisposing  factor. 

THE    EXCITING    CAUSE 

The  specific  pathogenic  prinoi])le  is  not  known.  The  disease  is  highly 
contagious  and  usually  communicated  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  children 
in  the  family,  the  school  or  the  playfrronnds.  The  poison  is  eliminated  by 
the  expired  air,  from  the  surface  of  the  body  and  in  the  exfoliation  of  the 
crusts.  It  doubtless  enters  the  body  by  way  of  the  respiratory  passages. 
Direct  contact  is  not  necessary,  the  infection  l)eing  oomnmnioated  to  some 
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little  distance  by  the  air  and  more  remotely  by  persons  not  contracting  it 
who  pass  from  the  sick  to  those  who  are  susceptible,  and  finally  by  means  of 
fomites.  Inoculation  experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  present  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  vesicles.  Outbreaks  of  varicella  are  sometimes  associated  with 
measles,  whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever  or  variola. 

SYMPTOMS 

The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  ten  to  nineteen  days.  It  is  usually 
thirteen  or  fourteen  days.  On  three  occasions  in  which  I  was  able  in  private 
practice  to  determine  accurately  the  day  of  exposure,  the  eruption  appeared 
upon  the  thirteenth  day.  Steiner  found  the  incubation  after  artificial  inocula- 
tion to  be  eight  days. 

Prodromes  as  a  rule  do  not  occur.  In  many  of  the  cases  the  eruption  is 
the  first  sign.  There  may  be  pallor,  fretfulness,  loss  of  appetite  and  slight 
fever.  The  severer  cases  may  begin  with  vomiting,  chilliness,  headache  and 
pain  in  the  back  and  legs.  These  symptoms,  are,  however,  uncommon.  The 
eruption  first  appears  usually  upon  the  face  and  spreads  into  the  hairy  scalp 
and  progressively  over  the  trunk  and  extremities.  It  sometimes  comes  out 
first  upon  the  back  and  shoulders  and  very  often  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
wrists  and  forearms.  No  part  of  the  body  remains  free  from  the  pocks,  but 
they  are  more  numerous  upon  the  trunk  and  upon  the  upper  than  upon  the 
lower  portions.  The  rash  consists  of  small  red  scattered  flat  papules  circular 
or  ovoid  in  shape,  which  rapidly  develop  into  vesicles.  They  usually  come  out 
in  irregular  crops,  fresh  spots  continuing  to  appear  among  the  others,  so  that 
by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  they  are  seen  in  all  stages  of  evolution  and  involu- 
tion. The  later  papules  are  less  abundant  than  the  first  crops  and  do  not 
form  such  perfect  vesicles.  Some  few  of  the  papules  do  not  develop  into  vesi- 
cles at  all  but  undergo  complete  resorption  in  the  course  of  several  hours. 
Nearly  all  of  them  develop  in  an  equally  short  period  of  time  into  vesicles 
which  arc  fully  formed  within  twenty- four  hours.  Not  infrequently  the  papu- 
lar stage  is  so  brief  that  the  fully  developed  vesicle  appears  upon  skin  that 
shortly  before  seemed  entirely  normal.  The  vesicles  are  usually  at  first  hemi- 
spherical and  ap|KMir  to  be  superficially  situated  in  the  skin.  Their  contents 
are  limpid,  so  that  they  sometimes  present  the  appearance  of  a  drop  of  clear 
or  faintly  yellowish  fluid  resting  upon  the  surface.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  they  l)ecome  milky  and  then  sero-purulent  from  admixture  with  round- 
cells,  and  in  a  further  brief  period  desiccation  takes  place  with  the  formation 
of  flat,  yellowish-brown  firmly  adherent  crusts,  which  separate  in  about  a 
week,  leaving  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  scar.  The  vesicles  are  readily  rup- 
tured by  scratching  and  other  injury.  Under  these  circumstanct»s,  and  when 
the  lesion  approaches  more. nearly  to  that  of  variola  and  involves  the  deeper 
structures  of  the  skin,  pitting  may  result,  especially  upon  the  face.  This 
d(»formity  gradually  becomes  less  conspicuous  and  usually  in  the  course  of 
time  disappears.  It  is  ])robable  that  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  vesicles  does 
not  occur.  The  pock  in  varicella  commonly  has  little  or  no  areola,  but  in  the 
si»verer  cases,  marked  infiltration  and  hyperemia  of  the  surrounding  skin 
may  now  and  then  1m»  seen. 
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The  diameter  of  the  vesicle  varieB  from  1  to  15  or  20  millimeters:  tbeir 
number  from  ten  to  several  hundreds.     They  are  in  most  cas^  discrete  but 
when  very  numerous,  confluenee  may  often  lie  discovered  upon  careful  seirA. 
Primary  umbilication  does  not  occur,  but  as  desiccation  takes  place  a  depres- 
sion in  the  centre  of  the  crust — secondary  umbilication — is  someiimes  seen. 
The  eruption  occurs  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.    In  very  rare 
instances  it  has  involved  the  tongue.    It  is  rare  also  upon  the  conjunctivae  and 
upon  the  labia  and  prepuce.    In  these  situations  the  development  of  the  vesi- 
cle is  the  same  as  upon  the  skin,  but  under  the  influence  of  warmth  and 
moisture  the  wall  is  rapidly  destroyed  and  the  lesion  converted  into  a  circam- 
scribed  superficial  ulcer.     An  erythematous  blush  may  precede  the  eruption. 
The  peripheral  lymph  glands  are  not  infrequently  slightly  swollen  and  tender. 
In  the  lighter  forms  there  is  little  or  no  elevation  of  temperature  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  disea.se;  in  the  more  severe  cases  fever,  if  not  already 
present  develops  with  the  rash,  to  the  abundance  of  which  it  bears,  however, 
no  constant  relation.     It  commonly  subsides  in  two  or  three  days  and  very 
seldom  lasts  a  week.     It  does  not  conform  to  type. 

The  duration  of  ihe  attack  is  variable.  Three  or  four  weeks  may  expire 
before  the  separation  of  the  last  crusts.     Relapses  do  not  oc*cur. 

The  immunity  acquired  is  in  most  instances  permanent.  In  rare  eases  sub- 
sequent attacks  have  lx*en  observed. 

The  anomalies  of  the  disease  relate  to  the  rash.  In  rare  instances  some 
of  the  vesicles  contain  blood  with  ecchymoses  and  bleeding  from  the  mucous 
surfaces — Varicella  hemorrhagica;  still  more  rarely  they  develop  into  bulla? 
like  those  of  j)emi)higus  or  ecthyma — V.  bullosa;  in  cachectic  children  some  of 
the  skin  lesions  may  become  ext(*nsively  ulcerated  or  even  gangrenous,  and 
death  occur  as  the  result  of  exhaustion — V.  gangrenosa  vel  escharotica. 

COMPLICATIONS   AND    SEQUELS 

In  rare  instances  noi)hritis  with  the  character  of  ])Ost-scarlatinal  nephritis 
has  been  observed.  Krysi|)olas,  gangrene?  of  tlie  vulva  and  scrotum  and  septic 
arthritis  are  rare  complications.  There  an,'  no  si)ecial  sequels.  Palsies  may 
occur  as  the  result  of  i)oriplieral  neuritis. 

DLAGNOSIS 

The  direct  diagnosis  of  varicella  in  cases  siH-n  from  the  beginning  is  easy. 
The  mildness  of  the  initial  synii)toms,  ihr  ]k  r-istcnce  of  fever  if  present  at 
all,  upon  the  a])pearance  of  tlie  eruption,  the  character  of  the  individual  pock 
which  is  essentially  vesicular,  its  rapid  evohition.  tlie  absence  of  primary 
umbilication,  the  appearance  of  the  lesions  in  irrciruhir  crops  so  that  papuU»s, 
vesicles  and  crusts  are  seen  at  the  same  time  in  ihr  >ainc  region  are  of  diag- 
nostic importance. 

The  differential  diagnosis  princi])allv  relates  to  the  discrimination  of 
varicella  from  small])ox,  and  the  chi«'f  ])oints  are  in<licated  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph.  It  is  of  great  practical  iniportancr.  In  smallpox  the  onset  is 
abrupt;  the  fever  high:  headache  and  backache  intense.     The  rash  appears 
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about  the  third  day  with  remission  of  fever ;  its  evolution  is  tardy,  and  by  the 
progressive  stages  of  papule,  vesicle,  pustule  and  crust.  The  papule  is  hard 
shot-like  and  deep-seated,  and  there  is  primary  as  well  as  secondary  umbilica- 
tion.  There  are  cases  in  which  at  the  period  of  desiccation,  the  diflEerential 
diagnosis  cannot  be  made. 

The  resemblance  of  urticaria,  pemphigus  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin  to 
varicella  is  remote. 

PROGNOSIS 

Varicella  is  a  benign  affection.  Convalescence  is  in  the  majority  of  cases 
uneventful  and  complete.  In  rare  instances  death  has  resulted  from  nephritis, 
sepsis  or  laryngitis.  Fiirbringer  reports  a  case,  in  an  undoubted  epidemic  of 
varicella,  fatal  without  important  complications,  in  consequence  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  infection,  and  Xisbet  a  death  from  the  intensity  of  the  eruption. 
But  these  accidents  are  wholly  exceptional. 

TREATMENT 

a.  Prophylaxis. — Isolation  should  be  practiced  in  schools  and  asylums. 
In  the  home  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  it  save  where  there  are  sickly  or 
feeble  children.  The  quarantine  should  be  prolonged  until  the  last  crusts  are 
thrown  off.  Disinfection  of  the  person,  clothing,  and  apartment  is  desirable 
in  order  to  minimize  the  danger  of  spreading  the  disease. 

b.  The  Management  of  Cases. — In  the  majority  of  cases  no  special  treat- 
ment is  necessary.  The  febrile  cases  are  to  be  kept  in  bed  and  managed  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  laid  down  for  the  individual  cases  of  measles  or 
for  rulxilla.  The  urine  should  be  systematicallv  examined  for  albumin. 
IxK-ally,  carbolized  and  warm  baths  are  useful  to  relieve  the  itching;  applica- 
tions of  oil  may  hasten  the  separation  of  the  crusts,  and  scratching  may  be 
prevented  by  the  use  of  mittens. 
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SrsirE  the  (ievdopmotc  of  modem,  bttcteriolosj  snd  the  dasicml  inTestiga- 
tioii»  of  Robert  Kodi  reganimg  the  cdoii^gr  of  ixLfeetiofi:^  diseises  due  to 
wofmii*,  our  riew^  and  opinioos  refsuriiD^  thei<e  dissecses  luTe  hecn  compteCely 
thzn^p^  in  the  pa:<c  qiurter  of  a  eeotnrr  a^  a  retRiIt  of  these  teachings  which 
hare  impressed  themaelTes  npon  onr  knowledge.  Whereas  in  the  pre4iacterio> 
logic  era  the  conception  of  infection  wa?  confused,  and  cnrioiK  riews  were 
a^iBOciated  with  it^  we  now  know  that  infection  i:$  the  expression  for  a  distinct 
pathological  process*  which  w  prodaced  bj  a  specific  cause,  and  we  have 
ahead  J  learned  to  recognize  with  certainty  a  great  number  of  diseases  due  to 
snch  agents.  Thni^.  for  example,  there  is  no  tabercnloeis  without  the  tnbercle 
bacillus,  the  tjp>hoid  bacillnii  L»  the  only  canse  of  enteric  fever,  and  the  comma 
badllas  that  of  A.%iatic  cholera,  bacteria  which,  bv  their  de^tructiTe  actiTitv 
in  the  organism  and  by  the  generation  of  prodncts  of  metabolism,  produce  the 
pathologic  picture  in  man,  the  recognition  of  which  in  its  developed  clinical 
symptom-complei  has  been  the  common  property  of  physicians  since  ancient 
times.  It  is  this  law  of  the  course  and  nature  of  infection  which  is  a  triumph 
of  OTir  modem  meflicinf;  and  the  fmit  of  profound  study  and  animal  experi- 
ment?. We  owe  thi.'i  particularly  to  the  la.rt  two  dec-ades  having  their  scien- 
tifo  f'-^un^iation  and  iupirK^rt  in  the  labors  carried  on  during  the  seventies 
and  the  he>rinning  of  thf,'  ei;zhiif->  of  the  la-t  o-ntury.  which  were  to  become 
4uthor::ar:ve  and  e[Kx:h-making  in  our  entire  subsequent  bacteriologic  inves- 
tigations. 

I:  we  c^ft  a  retrosf>f*ctive  glanrr-  ovrr  the  literature  of  this  time,  we  meet, 
besivit-?  other  similar  di.-^fa-es,  partirularlv  on^  infectious  disease  which  covers 
ji  vv::i:^;irat:veiy  broad  sparx*  and  whir  h  has  U-*  n  the  starting-point  of  many 
tvld  ondoavors  and  invesii^^ations.  Thr  n-a-on  for  this  phenomenon  may  be 
M\:\  :n  the  fact  that  in  the  aff**<tion  witli  whirh  we  are  concerned  in  this 
vhiiptvr,  in  the  majority  of  (aMr^.  not.  as  for  example,  in  enteric  fever  or  in 
tulvrvuli>sis.  there  is  a  patholo<riral  |)irture  which  is  complicated,  clinically, 
extraordinarily  often  niany-^ided,  and  for  this  reason  dit!icult  in  regard  to  its 
ex|vrimontal  investigation,  but  whir li.  U'(aii>c  it  ronccrns  a  process  which  is 
kx^jilizeii  to  the  external  >kin,  rospectivclv  to  the  mucous  membrane,  is  clearly 
develojxnl  and  for  this  reasf»n  is  moro  sii-r<*[)tiblo  to  bacteriological  investiga- 
tion, and  the  course  of  whifh  is  usually  connfM-tcd  with  definite  rules. 

By  erysipelas,  rose,  or  St.  Anthony's  fire,  we  understand  an  acute  infec- 
tious disease,  beginning'  with  fever,  which,  by  a  peculiar,  always  sharply 
defined  inflammatory  swelling  and  n'ddcnin^^  of  tlu*  external  skin  or  of  the 
natural  openings  of  the  body,  or  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  normal  cavi- 
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ties  of  the  body,  often  shows  a  conspicuous  tendency  to  rapid  distribution. 
We  know  that  erysipelas  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  special  microorganism,  which 
will  be  described  later  on,  which  enters  the  damaged  skin,  giving  rise  to  a 
familiar  clinical  picture  known  to  antiquity,  in  the  same  form  in  which  it 
presents  itself  to  us  to-day.  Thus,  we  read  in  the  works  of  the  Greco-Roman 
and  Arabian  physicians,  descriptions  of  the  symptoms  and  the  course  of 
erysipelas,  which  in  the  main  correspond  to  our  experience  in  most  particu- 
lars, although  naturally,  at  that  time,  the  diflference  between  the  aflfection  in 
the  purulent  and  in  the  gangrenous  forms  was  not  sharply  defined.  In  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates  we  find  a  distinct  diflferentiation  between  traumatic 
and  idiopathic  erysipelas,  which  is  even  retained  to-day,  and  in  Galen  we  find 
the  view  expressed  that  erysipelas  and  phlegmons  present  diflferent  morbid 
processes. 

ETIOLOGY 

Regarding  the  orig^  of  erysipelat,  the  view  was  formed  among  most 
physicians,  particularly  by  the  labors  of  Wemher,  Velpeau  and  Trousseau, 
that  it  was  a  contagious  disease,  and  due  to  a  specific  toxic  product  which 
need  only  enter  a  slightly  damaged  cutaneous  area  to  produce  its  eflfects.  The 
view  expressed  by  Henle  in  1840,  that  very  probably  we  wou\d  find  the  causa- 
tive factor  of  many  contagious  diseases  in  the  lowest  vegetable  organisms,  was 
expressed  by  Hiiter  in  the  case  of  erysipelas  in  a  somewhat  clearer  and  more 
concise  form,  in  that  this  author  promulgated  the  view  that  in  erysipelas  the 
condition  was  due  to  an  invasion  of  schizomycetes.  And,  in  fact,  Nepveu 
and  Wilde  succeeded  in  demonstrating  micrococci  in  the  blood  of  erysipelas 
patients,  these  being  met  with  particularly  profusely  in  tests  in  which  the 
blood  was  taken  from  the  cutaneous  areas  affected  by  erysipelas.  A  further 
progress  was  due  to  the  experiments  carried  on  by  Orth,  in  the  year  1873,  in 
the  transmission  of  erysipelas,  in  that  this  investigator  subcutaneously 
injected  into  a  rabbit  the  contents  of  an  erysipelas  vesicle  in  which  numerous 
curved  bacteria  were  present.  An  inflammation  entirely  analogous  to  erysip- 
elas was  now  produced,  which  could  be  propagated  by  obtaining  the  edematous 
fluid  from  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  this  animal  and  transmitting  it  to  a 
second  rabbit,  in  the  edematous  cutaneous  areas  of  which  bacteria  could  again 
be  demonstrated  in  plentiful  numbers.  After  this,  the  investigations  of  v. 
Recklinghausen  and  Lukorasky  revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  the  lymph 
vessels  and  channels  of  the  skin  limiting  the  erysipelatous  area  are  filled  with 
micrococci.  This  observation  was  confirmed  bv  Billroth  and  Ehrlich,  and  in 
the  succeeding  investigations  by  Tillmans  and  Ijetzerich  this  was  settled  and 
amplified,  they  having  found  micrococci  in  inoculated  erysipelas  in  the  wound 
due  to  inoculation,  in  the  blood  vessels,  muscles,  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys. 
The  classical  investigations  of  R.  Koch  (1878)  must  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  who,  by  inoculating  the  feces  of  mice  into  the  ear  of  a  rabbit,  pro- 
duced an  erysipelatous  process,  with  redness  and  swelling.  Upon  micro- 
scopical investi<?ation,  in  the  entire  extent  of  the  cutaneous  area,  Koch  found 
bacilli  which  had  distributed  themselves  upon  both  sides  of  the  entire  cartilage 
of  the  ear  in  a  net-like  manner,  and  he  looked  upon  these  microbes  as  the 
unquestioned  cause  of  the  disease. 
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But  as  instructive  as  the  above-described  experiments  were,  a  large  part 
of  them,  such  as  those  of  Billroth  and  Ehrlich,  Lukomsky  and  Tillmanns, 
were  faulty,  a  fact  which  was  admitted  by  the  authors  themselves,  in  that,  in 
their  investigations,  particularly  phlegmonous  or  pyemic  cases  were  con- 
cerned, therefore,  none  of  them  being  pure,  uncomplicated  ones.  The  exact 
proof  that  in  all  cases  of  erysipelas  we  are  dealing  with  an  invasion  of  strep- 
tococci, and  that  erysipelas  in  all  its  forms  and  manifestations  is  constantly 
due  to  the  streptococcus,  we  owe  to  Fehleisen,  who,  in  contrast  to  Lukomsky, 
never  found  his  micrococci  in  the  blood  vessels,  but  exclusively  in  the  lymph 
spaces  and  channels  of  the  skin,  and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  newly 
founded  laws  of  Koch,  first  cultivated  the  causative  factor  of  erysipelas  by  the 
use  of  a  solid  culture  medium  in  pure  culture,  and  for  this  reason  designated 
the  microorganism  as  the  streptococcus  erysipelatos.  Fehleisen  proceeded  in 
the  following  manner,  that  after  carefully  cleansing  and  disinfecting  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  by  means  of  scissors  which  had  been  heated  and  allowed 
to  cool  he  removed  particles  of  skin,  which  he  placed  in  nutritive  gelatin  and 
upon  blood  serum,  and,  finally,  after  numerous  failures  at  a  temperature  of 
40°  C,  he  placed  them  in  a  melted  infusion  of  meat  gelatin  to  bring  them 
into  the  closest  possible  contact  with  the  culture  media.  After  the  culture 
tubes  were  exposed  for  two  hours  at  a  temperature  of  the  incubation  oven  and 
the  gelatin  had  become  solid,  it  was  kept  for  two  days  at  a  temperature  of 
20°  C.  At  the  point  of  inoculation  small  white  points  became  visible,  which 
enlarged  slowly  and  finally  formed  a  delicate  white  coating.  By  transferring 
these  colonies,  which  were  proven  by  microscopic  examination  to  be  a  pure 
culture,  to  a  number  of  other  gelatin  tubes,  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
hours  fine  white  specks  formed,  which  soon  coalesced  and  finally  covered  the 
entire  inoculation  passage  in  the  form  of  an  opaque  white  sod.  Fehleisen, 
who  strictly  diflcrentiated  erysipelas  and  phlegmon  and  who  limited  the 
pathologico-anatomieal  and  bacteriological  studies  alone  to  true  uncompli- 
cated erysipelas,  now,  upon  the  basis  of  his  careful  investigations,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  micrococcus  which  is  always  found  in  erysipelas,  being 
exclusively  disseminated  by  tlie  lymph  channels,  this  being  peculiar  to  it,  was 
morphologically  difforont  from  other  cocci  which  resembled  it,  in  that  these 
placed  upon  suitable  artificial  culture  media  showed  quite  different  conditions 
of  growth  so  that,  according  to  Fehleisen,  a  confusion  with  erysipelas  cocci 
could  be  excluded. 

It  was,  however,  necessary,  according  to  Koch,  in  order  to  show  the  abso- 
lute proof  of  the  pathogenicity  of  an  organism,  that  the  streptococcus  obtained 
by  pure  culture  also  posses.sos  the  property  of  producing  true  erysipelas  after 
transference  to  other  individuals.  First  these  investigations  were  carried  on 
in  rabbits,  and  in  fact  by  means  of  inoeulaticm  of  these  animals,  which  in  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  after  the  injection  showed  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture of  from  2°  to  4°  F.,  at  the  ])oint  of  inoculation,  and  beginning  there  a 
sharply  defined  redness  about  the  ears  was  produanl,  which  distributed  itself 
in  the  course  of  the  veins,  ra])i(lly  reaching  the  root  of  the  ear,  and  after 
declining,  in  this  area,  in  about  tliroe  days  advanced  to  the  head  and  neck. 
From  the  duration  and  course  of  the  entire  process,  wliicli  lasted  from  six  to 
ten  days  and  ended  favorably,  as  well  as  from  the  microscopical  findings 
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which  corresponded  completely  with  those  found  in  man,  Fehleisen  believed 
the  identity  of  the  process  produced  in  the  rabbit  with  erysipelas  of  man  to  be 
proven.  He  characterized  the  true  erysipelas  in  the  rabbit  by  the  sharply 
defined  wandering  redness,  by  the  succeeding  healing  of  the  point  of  the 
inoculation  without  reaction,  by  the  absence  of  suppuration  and  abscess  forma- 
tion and  by  the  rapid  and  complete  restitution  of  the  tissue,  in  contrast  to 
pseudo-erysipelas  produced  by  decomposing  fluids.  In  the  same  manner  as 
in  animals,  Fehleisen  in  v.  Bergmann's  clinic  was  capable,  in  man,  that  is  in 
five  patients  with  inoperable  carcinoma  and  in  one  patient  suffering  from 
lupus,  of  producing  a  typical  attack  by  means  of  a  pure  culture  of  streptococci 
inoculated  for  therapeutic  purposes,  a  process  which  will  concern  us  further 
on.  The  affection  began  with  fever,  chills  and  the  well-known  accompanying 
phenomena,  by  a  sharply  limited  and  slightly  raised  erythema,  as  well  as  by  a 
tendency  to  gradual  healing,  all  conditions  characteristic  of  erysipelas.  This 
experiment  of  Fehleisen  was  the  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  proof  that  the 
streptococcus  erysipelatos  was  the  pathogenic  organism  and  the  true  causative 
agent  of  erysipelas,  which  in  its  morphologic  as  well  as  its  biologic  properties 
differed  from  other  micrococci  especially  from  the  streptococcus  pyogenes. 

Although  this  assumption  of  the  specificity  of  the  streptococcus  erysipe- 
latos was  confirmed  by  Rosenbach,  who  pointed  to  the  morphologic  differences 
of  the  streptococcus  erysipelatos  and  streptococcus  pyogenes,  decided  doubts 
soon  arose  regarding  the  correctness  of  this  teaching;  thus  Hajek  and  espe- 
cially V.  Eiselsberg  and  E.  Frankel  in  several  cases  were  able  to  produce 
true  erysipelas  with  phlegmonous  and  peritoneal  pus  obtained  from  cultures 
by  inoculation  in  the  ear  of  a  rabbit,  which  in  a  histological  examination 
coincided  completely  with  the  picture  described  by  Fehleisen.  To  these  were 
added  the  investigations  of  Widal,  who  showed  that  the  streptococcus  of  ery- 
sipelas only  produced  erysipelas,  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  usually  produced 
suppuration,  revealing  the  varying  virulence  of  the  same  streptococcus.  Thus 
he  was  able  to  show  that  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  which  after  an  intra- 
venous injection  was  able  to  kill  a  ral)bit,  being  obtained  in  pure  culture  from 
the  blood  of  the  heart  of  this  animal,  constantly  produced  erysipelas  in  the 
ear  of  the  ralihit.  On  the  other  liaiul,  suppuration  has  been  produced  experi- 
mentally with  certainty,  by  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas,  as  we  know  from 
the  investigations  of  Hoffa,  v.  EiselsluTg,  Simone,  v.  Noorden,  and  others. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  by  means  of  these  investigations,  grave  doubts  arose 
regarding  the  siK'cificity  of  the  coccus  of  erysipelas.  However,  the  strict  proof 
wliich  would  have  l)een  final  for  the  untenableness  of  this  view,  regarding  the 
s[>eeifie  nature  of  tlie  microorganism  in  question,  namely  that  also  streptococci 
which  were  due  to  non -erysipelatous  pathological  foci  of  man  were  capable, 
u|Mm  inoculation  in  other  human  IxMngs,  of  producing  a  typical  erysipelas 
had  not  yet  been  brought  forth.  To  decide  this  question  Petruschky  inoculated 
two  patients  sufTcring  from  carcinoma  with  a  pure  culture  of  streptococcus 
obtained  from  fresh  peritoneal  pus,  producing  a  typical  erysiiK»las,  wliicli  rap- 
idly spread  over  tlir  clicst  nnd  neck  and  ran  its  course  with  liigh  fever.  There- 
fore, in  this  manner  in  full  coincidence  with  the  alwve-named  animal  ex|)eri- 
ments,  tin*  proof  was  furnished  that  the  coccus  of  erysi|M»las  is  not  to  \>o 
regarded  as  tlie  specific  agent  of  erysiixilas  but  that  typical  erysijK^las  may 
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also  be  produced  in  man  by  cocci  which  are  not  obtained  from  a  case  of  ery- 
sipelas. We  now  know  that  one  and  the  same  streptococcus  may  produce 
erysipelas  as  well  as  suppuration,  regardless  which  of  these  two  processes  is 
the  primary*  one,  and  that  this  knowledge  is  of  extraordinary  value  clinically 
on  account  of  the  intimate  connection  existing  between  puerperal  sepsis  and 
erj'sipelas,  for  the  view  exists  that  both  affections  may  owe  their  origin  to 
the  same  streptococcus,  which,  according  to  its  virulence,  individual  and  local 
effect,  as  well  as  the  resistance  of  the  organism,  may  produce  either  a  mild  or 
a  severe  clinical  picture.  Further  animal  experiments  by  Jordan,  Felsenthal, 
and  Petruschky  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  by  inoculation  with  the  staphy- 
lococcus aureus  to  produce  a  typical  erysipelas  in  the  ear  of  a  rabbit ;  however, 
some  time  previously  some  Italian  investigators,  Bonome  and  Bondini-Uffre- 
duzzi,  had  described  a  case  of  staphylococcus  erysipelas.  Petruschky,  further, 
in  connection  with  Delius,  in  Koch's  Institute,  succeeded  with  various  vari- 
eties of  the  bacterium  coli  commune,  particularly  with  some  originating  from 
human  cystitis  in  producing  a  typical  erysipelas  in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit,  and 
Neufeld  in  his  experiments  with  Frankel's  pneumococcus  found  this  organism 
very  suitable  for  the  production  of  er}'sipelas  in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit. 

In  considering  the  question  in  wfiat  manner  erysipelas  infectioiL  occurs, 
we  must  admit  that  the  pathogenic  agent  only  enters  the  organism  by  a  rup- 
ture of  continuity  and  that  the  disease  by  this  peculiarity,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  its  great  tendency  to  relapses,  which  will  be  described  later  on, 
differs  from  the  exanthemata  with  which  it  was  formerly  grouped.  The  fact 
has  been  well  known  for  a  long  time  that  under  all  circumstances  erysipelas 
takes  its  starting  point  from  injuries  of  the  external  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
branes although,  naturally,  the  importance  of  the  lesion  which  represents  the 
|K)int  of  entrance  for  the  microorganism  is  an  extraordinarily  varying  one. 
Whereas  in  the  one  ease  we  find  large  and  gaping  wounds  which  are  respon- 
sible for  the  entrance  of  the  pathogenic  agent,  in  other  cases  there  are  appar- 
ently only  very  slight  and  very  unimportant  injuries  which  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  most  careful  investigation,  in  some  circumstances  injuries  which 
have  healed  in  twenty-four  hours  without  leaving  a  trace,  for  an  example, 
needle-pricks,  remains  of  scratchings,  erosions,  and  the  like.  This  observa- 
tion, that  erysipelas  shows  a  sy)ecial  preference  for  wounds  and  frequently 
takes  its  starting-point  from  small  ruptures  of  continuity,  Hippocrates  had 
aln»ady  noted,  and  he  particularly  emphasized  that  even  in  careful  treatment 
of  infected  wounds  erysipelas  may  arise,  so  that  blame  need  not  necessarily  be 
attached  to  the  physician  because  of  a  suddrn  apix^aranee  of  this  affection.  In 
the  course  of  years,  however,  the  view  <rraflually  gained  ground  that,  prima- 
rily, faulty  care  and  nursing  was  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 
In  fact  we  well  know  from  reports  by  Boinot,  Wells.  Seere,  Billroth  and 
Waeckerling,  Ponfick,  Volkmann  and  others,  that  there  were  certain  hospitals, 
and  that  there  were  even  individual  wards  in  these  hospital?  in  which  every 
patient  operated  upon  was  refrularly  attacked  by  erysipelas  and  that  it  was 
often  even  possible  to  refer  the  oripn  of  these  endemics  to  an  individual  case, 
to  one  and  the  same  bed,  even  to  a  particular  article  (the  covering  of  an  oper- 
ative suture,  Konig).    But  even  in  modern  hospitals,  erected  according  to  all 
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rules  of  hygiene,  well  ventilated  and  scrupulously  clean,  as  well  as  in  prisons, 
garrisons,  upon  hospital  ships  and  in  certain  districts  of  cities,  as  in  Boston, 
Bonn,  Edinburgh,  Oxford,  etc.,  such  epidemics  have  been  observed. 

According  to  the  reports  of  Hirsch,  in  the  years  1822  to  1836,  erysipelas 
occurred  in  70  different  epidemics  in  North  America  and  in  the  year  1841  it 
appeared  in  a  pandemic  form  with  a  malignant  typhoid  character. 

Although  no  decided  effects  can  be  attributed  to  climatic  influences  upon 
the  development  of  erysipelas,  which  appears  over  the  entire  earth,  only  being 
somewhat  less  frequent  in  the  tropics  and  in  Japan,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
in  the  severer  periods  of  the  year,  and  particularly  during  damp  cold  seasons, 
and  at  times  of  sudden  variations  of  temperature,  it  occurs  decidedly  more 
frequently  than  during  the  hot  summer  months. 

Regarding  the  mode  of  transmission,  we  know  that  the  patient  with  ery- 
sipelas, if  he  is  not  sufficiently  isolated  and  kept  apart  from  others,  even  in 
rooms  which  have  l)een  previously  free  from  erysipelas  and  during  times  free 
from  epidemics,  these  may  readily  be  a  source  of  infection  for  his  neighbor, 
for  relatives,  physicians  and  nurses,  as  has  been  proven  by  numerous  accurate 
investigations.  Further,  particularly  by  reports  from  former  periods,  as  well 
as  by  the  inoculations  purposely  carried  on  for  curative  purposes,  we  have 
learned  that  a  direct  transmission  of  the  disease  bv  means  of  infected  instru- 
ments  and  bandages  is  possible. 

SYMPTOMS 

Regarding  the  period  of  onset  and  course  of  erysipelas,  it  may  be  said  in 
general  that  a  prodromal  stage  is  absent  and  that  the  period  at  which  the 
infection  by  the  streptococci  of  erysipelas  occurs  is  not  characterized  by 
a  conspicuous  symptom,  so  that  regarding  the  period  of  incubation  in  man,  we 
only  know  what  we  have  learned  from  artificial  transmission  experiments. 
According  to  these,  the  duration  varies  from  fifteen  to  sixty-one  hours;  in 
some  cases,  however,  erysipelas  only  appears  in  from  six  to  eight  days  after 
the  injury,  without  our  l)eing  able  to  determine  a  distinct  relation  between  the 
incubation  and  the  severity  of  the  disease.  When  erysipelas  occurs  as  a  pri- 
mary disease  in  previously  healtliy  patients,  in  those  in  whom  fever  has  not 
existed,  there  being  no  dt»cided  distinction  regarding  age,  sex  and  constitu- 
tion, the  affection  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  more  or  less  severe  chill,  not 
infrequently  aecompanied  by  vomiting,  to  which  at  once  a  decided  rise  in  tem- 
perature is  added.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  erysipelas  occurs  as  a  secondary 
affection  in  a  ])reviously  existing  febrile  disease,  if  we  note  the  affection,  for 
example,  in  conni^etion  with  scarlatina,  or  sepsis,  in  the  majority  of  cases  no 
well  developed  eliill  enn  be  recognized  and  the  temperature  which  in  ])rimary 
erysipelas  even  upon  the  first  days  rises  to  104°  F.,  in  the  case  of  a  phthisical 
patient  whose  temperature  varies  Ix'tween  90.5°  F.  and  101.3°  F.  it  will  per- 
haps be  raised  only  from  1  to  2  degrees,  so  that  the  onset  of  ervsijH'las  in  these 
cases  will  often  remain  unrecognized:  this  we  are  able  to  confirm  from  our 
own  experience.  It  is.  therefore,  nec-essary  in  such  patients  in  whom  the 
diagnosis  cannot  1m»  definitely  made  from  local  symptoms,  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  general  symptoms  which  at  the  onset  often  completely  domi- 
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nate  the  newly  added  pathological  picture.  There  occur  especially  complaints 
regarding  lassitude,  general  weakness,  pain  in  the  limbs,  loss  of  appetite, 
increased  thirst  and  general  malaise,  which  raise  the  suspicion  of  a  new  affec- 
tion, the  exact  diagnosis  often  being  unquestioned  to  the  experienced  eye 
after  a  few  hours.  I  well  remember  a  case  of  pernicious  anemia  affecting 
a  woman  aged  thirty-four  years,  in  which,  erysipelas  occurring  shortly  before 
death,  only  produced  rise  in  temperature  of  from  a  half  to  one  degree  F.,  giv- 
ing rise  to  slight  pain  in  the  affected  right  half  of  the  face,  and  a  scarcely 
discernible  swelling  of  the  wax-like  pale  skin,  which  on  account  of  its  poor 
condition  of  nutrition  no  longer  had  the  property  of  reacting  to  the  affection 
with  n  local  redness,  so  that  the  condition  could  not  at  once  be  diagnosticated. 

In  general  the  eruption  begins  with  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  closely 
adjoining,  markedly  reddened  spots,  distinctly  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
skin,  which  at  the  onset  only  produce  slight  burning  and  itching.  In  the 
development  of  the  erysipelas  this  sensation  increases,  giving  place  to  a  feel- 
ing of  troublesome  tension,  while  the  process  distributes  itself  further  in 
various  directions.  The  sharply  defined  border,  markedly  reddened,  and  the 
more  or  less  tense  swelling  of  the  hot  and  often  swollen  skin,  by  which  it 
attains  a  peculiar  "  lard-like  "  lustre,  is  characteristic.  From  this  principal 
focus  various  smaller  or  larger  processes  advance  tongue-like  over  the  healthy 
skin,  80  tliat  often  an  area  affected  in  this  manner  resembles  a  map  with 
numerous  promontories,  bays  and  recesses.  It  occasionally  occurs  that,  par- 
ticularly in  a  uniform  tension  of  the  skin,  the  round  outlines  predominate,  and 
that  from  the  principal  focus  to  a  certain  extent  "  outposts,"  insular  in  form, 
are  sent  out  into  neighboring  cutaneous  districts  at  some  distance  from  the 
chief  foci,  which  are  connected  by  red  bands  consisting  of  lymph  vessels. 

Although  the  distribution  of  erysipelas  occurs  in  an  apparently  arbitrary 
manner,  the  nature  of  the  distribution  is  determined  by  distinct  laws,  namely 
bv  the  structural  conditions  of  the  skin,  which  have  been  accuratelv  studied 
by  Pfleger.  We  know,  upon  the  basis  of  anatomical  studies  by  Langer,  that 
the  irregular  distribution  of  ervsi])elas,  its  serrated  processes,  its  retractions 
and  protrusions  are  to  Ikj  referred  to  irregular  conditions  of  tension  of  the 
skin,  whereas  in  the  cutaneous  districts  in  which  uniform  extensions  exist 
erysipelas  mostly  shows  a  dilTuse  distribution.  This  knowledge  at  the  same 
time  gives  an  ex|)lanation  for  the  fact  that  in  those  areas  in  which  the  skin 
is  more  lirnilv  adherent  to  its  lower  layers  bv  tense  connective  tissue  or  adhe- 
sions,  which  ]ilace  obstructions  in  the  road  of  the  permeation  of  the  erysipe- 
latous process,  erysipelas  frecjuently  halts  and  in  this  manner  attains  a  desir- 
able limitation  by  these  protective  measures,  being  arrested  by  nature.  Thus, 
it  may  be  explained,  that,  for  i'xamj)le,  the  chin,  which  adheres  quite  tightly 
to  its  lower  layers,  and  the  up])er  part  of  the  neck  usually  remain  free,  and 
that  the  disease  rarely  extends  over  the  projecting  crest  of  the  ilium  and  over 
Poupart's  ligament. 

According  to  the  varying  intensity  of  erysipelas  and  also  according  to  its 
location,  the  ervsi]x»latous  inflamnuUion  of  the  alTected  skin  shows  a  varying 
picture.  We  either  note,  thus  ])artieularly  upon  tlu»  skin  of  the  head,  a  uni- 
form marked  tnfiliration  which  may  be  determined  in  these  areas  better  by 
palpation  than  by  inspection,  or  by  iuffammatory  edema,  i)articularly  in  those 
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parts  in  which  the  skin  is  connected  with  its  bony  substructure  by  a  thicker 
layer  of  fat.  A  clear  example  of  this  is  shown  by  the  condition  of  the  eyelids, 
which  in  severe  cases  stand  out  as  seiniglobular  prominences,  often  rendering 
the  face  unrecognizable.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
features,  upon  the  scrotum,  and,  particularly  in  women  that  have  borne  chil- 
dren, in  the  labia  majora  which  then  stand  out  from  the  vagina  as  two  large 
lateral  tumors,  and  in  some  cases  especially  when  the  lymph  passages  are 
implicated  in  the  process,  almost  take  on  a  swelling  resembling  elephantiasis. 
Although,  naturally,  the  views  of  authors  differ  regarding  the  question,  in 
how  far  and  at  what  time  the  lymph  apparatus  is  implicated  in  the  disease, 
this  much  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain,  as  is  also  assumed  by  Lenhartz  in 
his  excellent  monograph  (Nothnagel's  Special  Pathology  and  Therapy,  Vol. 
Ill,  part  3),  that  a  lymphadenitis,  which,  after  this  abatement  of  the  general 
inflammatory  symptoms  rapidly  diminishes,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  regular  clinical  symptoms  of  erysipelas.  The  erysipelatous  cutaneous 
inflammation  in  the  majority  of  cases  reaches  its  acme  in  from  two  to  three 
days;  then  the  manifestations  in  that  area  which  was  first  attacked  begin  to 
decline,  sometimes  with  a  lamellar  desquamation  of  the  upper  cutaneous  lay- 
ers, and  the  skin  becomes  pale,  whereas  the  area  of  demarcation  advances  a 
few  centimetres.  If  we  are  dealing  with  simple  erysipelas  which  has  only 
attacked  the  face  and  the  head,  the  duration  of  the  affection  will  scarcely 
be  longer  than  eight  to  nine  days,  this  depending  in  the  main  upon  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  distribution  of  the  process;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  concerned 
with  an  ery8i|)elas  which  shows  a  tendency  to  further  general  distribution, 
and  ])aroxysnially  spreads  over  the  entire  body,  and  even  attacking  those  areas 
anew  which  were  previously  implicated  and  which  have  healed,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  the  fact  that  the  disease  may  be  protracted  for  several  weeks  or 
months.  Such  a  condition  is  designated  as  erysipelas  migrans  or  amhulans, 
wandering  erysipelas,  and  we  differentiate  further,  besides  common  erysipelas, 
an  erysipelas  resiculosnm  sen  miliare,  i.e.,  that  form  of  erysipelas  which  is 
characterized  by  small,  closely  approximated  vesicles  upon  the  skin,  and  an 
erysipelas  hullosum,  the  so-called  pock  erysipelas,  in  which  the  epidermis  is 
raised  in  large  vesicles  which  are  filled  either  with  clear  serum  or  with  pus 
ct»lls  or  micrococci  containing  reddish-yellow  fluid,  and  which  often  show  con- 
fluena*  (erysipelas  confluens),  being  raised  above  the  lower  layers.  If  these 
vesicles  have  begun  to  heal  so  that,  as  the  result  of  drying,  scale  and  crust 
formation  occurs  upon  the  skin,  we  designate  this  process  as  erysipelas  squa- 
mosum or  rrustosiim,  ^lore  important,  however,  are  thosi»  forms  in  which, 
as  the  result  of  the  marked  trnsi(m  due  to  transudation  in  the  tissue  which 
nuiv  lead  t<»  a  disturbance  and  arrest  of  the  circulation,  destruction  and 
necrosis  of  the  skin  occurs,  which  I  recently  saw  in  the  eyelids  of  a  ])atient 
aged  forty-live  years,  suffering  from  uremia  and  severe  facial  erysi|)elas;  in 
such  ea^es  we  speak  of  erysipelas  gangrfrnnsum,  and  of  erysipelas  phlrgmon- 
osum  or  jmsfulosntn  in  those  eases  in  which  the  erysipelatous  process  per- 
meates (lecjijy.  |)ro(lncing  ahsccss(»s  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue. 
These  are  f<)rin<  of  the  <lis(»as(»  which  run  thiMr  course  with  severe  general 
synijjtoiiis :  There  is  coin])let<*  anorexia  and  in  some  cases  the  taking  of  nour- 
ishment, even  with  careful  administration  in  smallest  amounts,  particularly 
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if  vomiting  is  present,  is  almost  impossible,  so  that  we  must  resort  to  artificial 
nutrition.  With  this  there  is  a  conspicuously  intense  thirst.  The  tongue 
frequently  appears  dry,  fissured  or  also  fuliginous,  and  sometimes  reminds  us 
of  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  that  we  have  learned  to  recognize  in  enteric 
fever.  Severe  headache  which  clouds  the  sensorium  and  which  may  lead  to 
marked  delirium  complicates  the  picture,  and,  finally,  comatose  conditions 
arise,  which  almost  always  usher  in  the  lethal  termination. 

Regarding  the  cpune  of  the  fever,  it  has  already  been  noted  that  the 
affection  often  begins  with  an  abrupt  rise  of  temperature  of  from  104**  F.  to 
104.9°  F.,  and  even  reaching  lOS-S"*  F.  The  temperature  may  remain  at  this 
height  for  several  days,  falling  by  crisis  or  lysis.  In  general,  the  accompany- 
ing fever  has  an  intermittent  or  even  remittent  type,  with  decided  remissions, 
followed  by  marked  exacerbations.  Although  the  height  of  the  fever  is  not 
strictly  dependent  upon  the  inflammatory  process,  so  that,  for  example,  in 
cases  with  very  severe  general  or  local  symptoms  lower  temperatures  are  met 
with  (100.4°  F.  to  101.3°  F.),  for  the  most  part  we  may  alone  gain  from  the 
febrile  curve  an  opinion  regarding  the  condition  of  the  local  process,  in  that 
usually  we  will  not  err  greatly  if  in  the  continuance  of  high  temperature  we 
recognize  a  constant  increase  of  the  process,  and  in  a  diminution  of  the  tem- 
perature a  gradual  decline  of  the  affection.  In  erysipelas  migrans  a  new 
involvement  may  be  concluded  from  a  renewed  rise  in  temperature. 

Some  authors,  Roger,  Frickhinger  and  Leube,  have  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  erysipelas  in  some  cases  runs  an  afebrile  course,  an  observation 
which  is  in  contradiction  to  the  statements  of  Lenhartz,  who  in  his  140 
cases  always  found  an  increase  in  temperature,  although  sometimes  only  by 
careful  measurements  taken  every  three  hours  by  rectum.  Among  the  228 
cases  which  were  admitted  during  the  ten  and  a  half  years  of  the  existence  of 
Koch's  barracks,  there  were  only  3  cases  (1.32  per  cent.)  in  whom  it  was 
certain  that  no  rise  in  temperature  occurred  even  upon  taking  rectal  tempera- 
tures. It  tlierefore  ap{)ear8  that  a  completely  afebrile  course  in  erysipelas 
belongs  to  the  greatest  rarities. 

ERYSIPELAS  OF  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES 

ErysijX'las  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  of  particular  importance,  which 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  erysipelas  puerperah  grave  internum  leads  to  the 
severest  symptoms  and  subsequent  conditions  and  often  precedes  cutaneous 
erysipelas.  Thus,  we  know  that  erysipelatous  angina  and  coryza  which  begin 
with  severe  chill  and  high  rises  in  temperature  almost  always  introduce  the 
clinical  picture  of  cutaneous  erysipelas  even  although  the  affection  in  itself  is 
characterized  less  by  the  immmediate  prominent  local  symptoms  than  by  its 
resulting  conditions,  in  particular  secondary  facial  erysipelas.  As  the  princi- 
pal point  of  origin  for  the  mucous  membrane  exanthem  we  must  look  upon 
the  alffi  nasa»  and  the  nasal  openings.  The  cases  described  by  St.  Philipp, 
Lennander  and  Jjcnhartz  which  occurred  as  the  results  of  an  entrance  to  the 
nasal  canal  as  well  as  bv  the  internal  or  external  ear,  are  ])roofs  of  the  manv 
ways  in  which  the  transmission  of  erysipelas  may  occur  and  are  certainly  of 
great  interest,  but  have  scarcely  reached  great  practical  importance.     How- 
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ever,  the  conditions  differ  as  soon  as  the  larynx  either  primarily,  or,  as  is 
more  frequent,  by  implication  from  the  pharrax,  becomes  secondarily  affected, 
as  this  affection  which  is  characterized  by  severe  difficulty  of  deglutition  and 
swelling  of  the  lymph  glands,  as  well  as  by  a  chill  introducing  the  fever  and 
lasting  from  one  to  three  days,  in  a  very  brief  time  may  produce  such  dan- 
gerous symptoms  of  dyspnea  and  laryngeal  stenosis  that  death  by  suffocation 
can  only  be  averted  by  means  of  an  early  tracheotomy.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
strange  that  by  a  further  extension  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  to  the 
bronchi  and  the  deeper  situated  respiratory  passages,  the  production  of  bron- 
chitis and  circumscribed  bronchopneumonic  foci  may  occur,  from  which, 
according  to  Mosny,  the  cultivation  and  isolation  of  a  streptococcus  has  been 
successful,  which  in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit  was  capable  of  producing  true  ery- 
sipelas. These  pneumonias,  by  their  tendency  to  occur  bilaterally,  their 
slow  development  of  hepatization,  and  by  a  marked  splenic  tumor,  are  so  well 
characterized  that  N.  Friedreich  has  particularly  designated  them  as  "ery- 
sipelatous pneumonias." 

Of  more  importance  and  of  greater  clinical  interest  among  these  compara- 
tively rare  processes  is  the  connection  between  puerperal  sepsis,  and  erysipelaSy 
which  reaches  its  severest  expression  in  the  form  of  erysipelas  puerperale  grave 
internum  (Virchow).  It  is  obvious  that  the  woman  recently  delivered  is  very 
readily  exposed  to  the  entrance  into  her  body  of  streptococci,  as  the  external 
injuries  of  the  labor  which  have  remained  are  suitable  ports  of  entrance  for 
the  invasion  of  microorganisms.  It  is  then  not  remarkable  that,  particu- 
larly in  the  pre-antisoptic  period,  this  form  of  erysipelas,  in  consequence  of 
transmission  by  means  of  physicians  and  nurses,  was  more  frequently  ob- 
served, whereas  to-day,  with  a  strict  isolation  of  erysipelas  patients,  as  well 
as  by  the  rational  conduct  of  labor  and  the  puerperal  period,  the  affection 
occurs  but  very  rarely.  The  disease  itself,  as  a  rule,  begins  with  a  chill, 
and  after  lasting  from  two  to  three  days,  with  continued  fever,  may  be  recog- 
nized by  a  sharply  defined  margin  upon  the  uniformly  reddened  and  swollen 
vulva,  from  which  then  in  the  form  of  an  erythema  this  usually  painful 
inflammation  distributes  itself  upon  the  back  and  abdomen  as  well  as  over 
the  lower  extremities.  In  a  case  occurring  in  Kocli's  barracks,  in  a  woman 
aged  twenty-five  years,  who  was  delivered  in  her  dwelling  by  a  midwife, 
immediately  post  partum  an  erysipelas  developed  in  the  region  of  the  vulva, 
the  inflammation  advanced  through  the  markedly  dilated  and  loosened  walls 
of  the  uterus  and  tuln^s,  as  was  recognized  at  the  autopsy,  to  the  visceral  layer 
of  the  p<Titon(»um  and  had  produced  there  Ihe  signs  of  a  severe  diffuse  fatal 
peritonitis,  after  tliree  days,  with  profuse  miliary  abscesses  of  the  {KTitoneum, 
from  which  streptococci  were  grown  in  pure  culture,  and  in  the  ear  of  the 
rabbit  constantly  produced  typical  erysipelas. 

ACCOMPANYING  SYMPTOMS  AND  COMPLICATIONS 

In  briefly  discussing  the  complications  of  erysipi^las,  the  cerebral  disturb- 
ance's wliich  depend  upon  the  prineiyial  localization  of  the  erysipelatous  ])roc- 
ess  in  the  face  and  in  the  skin  of  the  head  are  prominent  symptoms.  They  are 
particularly   intense;  headache  which  api)ears  with  great  regularity,  unrest. 
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implication  of  the  sensorium,  stupor  and  in  severe  cases  marked  delirium, 
which  take  on  a  life-threatening  character,  changing  into  coma;  this  I  have 
seen  twice,  once  in  an  alcoholic  aged  twenty-five  years,  and  once  in  a  weak, 
hysterical  girl  of  fifteen  years,  with  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  cardiac 
power  causing  death.  Although  these  processes  which  are  due  to  the  severity 
of  the  erysipelatous  affection  are  comparatively  rare,  these  cerebral  disturb- 
ances in  the  form  of  severe  delirium,  which  directly  cause  death  and  which 
may  be  due  to  a  complicating  meningitis,  but  which,  however,  in  our  cases 
could  be  excluded  by  the  autopsy,  have  been  noted  with  certainty  by  various 
authors,  thus,  for  example,  in  some  cases  in  Leyden's  clinic.  As  the  result 
of  the  propagation  of  the  er}'sipelas  from  the  external  ear,  an  otitis  media 
may  develop,  the  appearance  of  which  again  includes  the  danger  of  a  menin- 
gitis, this  being  a  fact  which  is  based  upon  anatomical  conditions.  In  this 
manner  suppuration  in  the  frontal  bones  and  in  the  antrum  of  Ilighmore, 
requires  operative  interference;  it  has  been  observed  as  the  result  of  ery- 
sipelas of  the  pharynx  or  of  the  nose.  It  may  be  further  mentioned  that  the 
production  of  subcutaneous  and  phlegmonous  abscesses,  purulent  lymph- 
adenitis, and  of  internal  suppuration  (gonitis  purulenta,  Hoffa),  as  well  as 
distributed  cuianeotLS  gangrene^  particularly  developing  around  bedsores, 
have  been  observed  as  occurring  in  connection  with  cutaneous  erysipelas.  Of 
the  changes  arising  in  the  organs  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  lobular 
pneumonias  due  to  aspiration  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  occurring,  how- 
ever, only  in  the  severer  cases,  with  marked  disturbances  of  consciousness, 
which,  further  on,  may  be  complicated  with  endocarditis  with  succeeding  peri- 
carditis. Nephritis  is  rare;  however,  slight  albuminuria  is  quite  common. 
Ehrlich's  diazo-reaction,  to  the  clinical  importance  of  which  M.  Michaelis  has 
again  recently  called  the  attention  of  physicians,  is  well  developed,  particularly 
in  severe  cases. 

Erysipelas  is  a  disease  which  differs  from  other  infectious  diseases  in  its 
great  tendency  to  relapses.  We  find  an  explanation  for  this  phenomenon  in 
the  fact  that  by  a  single  recovery  from  erysijKilas,  for  example,  in  contrast 
to  scarlet  fever  or  cholera,  no  immunity  is  acquired.  Although  inoculation 
experiments  carried  on  by  Fehleisen  at  the  onset  appeared  to  allow  of  the 
conclusion  that  by  recovery  from  the  disease  an  immunity,  although  a  brief 
one,  was  scoured,  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  patients  who  have  once  been 
attacked  by  erysipelas  readily  acquire  the  disease  again.  Experience  teaches 
that  some  individuals,  often  for  many  successive  years,  usually  in  spring  or 
in  autunm,  are  attacked  by  head  or  face  ervsipelas,  and  only  then  are  spared 
after  another  aireetion  which  has  an  etiolopjical  connection  with  erysipelas, 
such  as  ozena,  a  tear-duct  affection,  or  after  an  otitis  media  has  been  com- 
pletely cured.  The  designation  of  so-called  hnhitual  eri/sipelas  is  derived 
from  this,  in  which  often  the  same  sharply  limited  cutaneous  areas  are  again 
implicated  as  in  a  previous  attack.  Besides  these  n'lapses  which,  in  a 
stricter  sense,  alTect  the  same  individual  after  months  or  vears,  we  differ- 
entiate  clinically  the  relapses  which  occur  after  the  first  attack,  after  an 
afebrile  interval  of  twenty-four  to  forty-ei<iht  hours,  appearing  with  high 
temperature  and  with  the  eruption  of  a  characteristic  exanthem,  which  may 
repeat  itself  several  times — according  to  the  reports  of  Ilirtz  and  Widal,  in 
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one  case  twenty  times  during  three  months.  An  observation  of  our  own 
regarding  the  occurrence  of  the  so-called  catamenial  erysipelas  (Massalongo) 
concerns  a  girl  aged  twenty-four  years,  who  seven  times  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months  was  attacked  at  the  onset  of  the  menses  by  a  fever  with  a  temperature 
range  of  101.3°  F.  or  102.2°  F.,  with  the  eruption  of  a  facial  erysipelas  affect- 
ing the  right  side  of  the  nose,  which  remained  about  six  days,  up  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  menses.  These  cases  are  probably  to  be  looked  upon  as  analogous 
to  those  attacks  of  hemoptysis  occurring  at  the  time  of  menstruation  in 
tubercular  subjects.  According  to  reports  of  v.  Leyden  and  Itenvers,  Len- 
hartz  and  others,  these  recrudescences  are  far  rarer  than  the  relapses,  which, 
among  the  country  population,  are  favored  by  the  frequently  observed  crural 
ulcer,  which  then  not  infrequently,  especially  in  corpulent  women,  leads  to 
elephantiasis  of  the  lower  extremities  and  the  labia. 

A  few  words  regarding  erysipelas  of  the  new-bom  and  nunlings.  This  is 
a  disease  which  has  become  much  rarer  since  the  diminution  of  cases  of  puer- 
peral sepsis,  which  was  the  main  source  of  infection  for  this  form  of  the 
disease.  Fortunately  there  is  not  a  great  susceptibility  to  acquire  it.  Never- 
theless, even  lately,  cases  of  puerperal  erysipelas  have  become  known  in  con- 
nection with  ritual  circumcision  and  after  unclean  vaccination.  In  the  new- 
born, in  the  same  manner  as  tetanus,  the  disease  takes  its  origin  from  the 
navel  or  from  the  buttock,  as  well  as  from  abrasions  in  the  face,  and  then,  with 
symptoms  of  fever,  may  distribute  itself  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body 
and  may  lead  to  cutaneous  necrosis  in  the  same  characteristic  manner  as  in  an 
adult. 

SECONDARY  ERYSIPELAS 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  been  concerned  with  erysipelas  as  a  substantive 
and  primary  affection,  which  is  by  far  the  more  important  form  of  the  disease. 
But  we  must  not  neglect  the  clinical,  especially  the  prognostic  importance  of 
secondary  ervsi|K^las,  which  occurs  in  connection  with  severe  chronic  diseases, 
as  acute  tuberculosis,  or  which  we  have  observed  in  mild  endocarditis  or 
arteriosckTosis,  in  which  it  may  be  the  direct  cause  of  death. 

I  renu*ml)(T  distinctly  a  case  of  a  thirty-year-old  strong  convalescent  of 
enteric  fever,  in  whom,  in  connection  with  the  enteric  fever,  in  spite  of  all 
care,  an  unusually  si'vcre  head  and  face  erysipelas  occurred  as  the  result  of  a 
fistulous  o|)<'nin<r  in  the  jaw,  this  existing  for  two  months  and  finally  termi- 
nating in  death. 

This  eoni])li('ation  witli  erysipelas,  with  poor  nutrition  of  the  skin,  par- 
ticularly in  patients  with  bod-sores  and  necroses  of  the  coccyx,  favors  the 
accumulation  and  distribution  of  further  pathogenic  agents,  by  offering  a 
fav()rai)le  field  for  them,  and  is  prognostically  an  unfavorable  newly  added 
element. 

DIAGNOSIS 

As  a  rule,  the  diagnosis  of  cutaneous  erysipelas  offers  no  ditficulties  as 
soon  as  the  affection  a|)pears  upon  the  skin.  The  usually  painful  area 
attacked  hv  erysipelas  is  hot,  of  a  rose-red  color,  is  covered  by  vesicles,  shows 
an  edenuit«»us  swelling  an<l  is  sharply  separated  from  the  healthy  tissues  by 
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an  abrupt  line  of  demarcation.  The  affection  usually  takes  its  point  of  origin 
from  quite  insignificant  lesions  of  the  skin  or  from  an  opening  of  one  of  the 
cavities  of  the  body  and  it  is  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  rapidly  distribute 
itself  upon  the  surface.  Regular  accompanying  phenomena  are  formed  by 
decided  fever  (102.2''  to  104**  F.  and  over)  with  marked  gastric  symptoms, 
as  well  as  by  swelling  of  the  neighboring  lymph  glands ;  often  there  are  added 
to  this,  albuminuria,  slight  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  endocardial  mur- 
murs, which  disappear  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course;  after  resolution 
erysipelas  rapidly  terminates  with  desquamation. 

But  in  spite  of  this  distinctly  developed  symptom-complex  which  we  meet 
with  in  erysipelas,  the  disease  may  be  confounded  with  other  affections  which 
show  a  certain  similarity  to  erysipelas.  In  a  differentio-diagnostic  respect, 
simple  erythema  must  be  regarded,  which  depends  upon  a  transitory  hyper- 
emia of  the  skin,  but  which  runs  its  course  without  decided  pain  or  swelling 
and  without  a  marked  rise  in  temperature;  erythema  exsudativum  m,ulti- 
forme,  the  efflorescences  of  which,  often  with  a  simultaneous  existence  of  severe 
general  symptoms  (fever,  cardiac  murmurs)  are  constantly  limited  and  show 
no  tondencv  to  further  distribution  must  also  be  considered.  In  contrast  to 
erysipelas,  urticaria,  which  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  itching,  as  w^ell  as 
by  a  blotchy  eruption  and  acute  superficial  lymphangitis,  also  runs  its  course 
with  redness,  pain  fulness  of  the  skin  and  a  temperature  and  is  character- 
ized as  a  substantive  affection  by  its  streaked  or  flaky  redness.  On  the  other 
hand;  the  definite  differentiation  between  erysipelas  and  diffuse  phlegmonous 
inflammation,  which  is  frequently  described  as  erysipelas  and  which  is  char- 
acterized by  infiammation  and  redness,  may  readily  give  rise  to  confusions 
antl  mistakes  in  diagnosis.  Worthy  of  note  in  avoiding  this,  is  the  fact 
that  in  those  diffuse  infiamniations  the  redness  is  of  a  much  darker  shade  than 
in  the  ease  of  erysipelas,  and  is  not  limited  in  any  direction,  and  that  further 
on  a  iiard  Imard-like  swelling  of  the  skin  exists  at  the  same  time,  this  usually 
tenninatin*:  in  abscess  fonnation.  Pemphigus  may  be  differentiated  from 
erysipchis  hiillosuni  by  the  stabile  inflammation  which  runs  its  course  without 
edematous  swelling  and  constant  implication  of  the  lymph  channels,  and  by 
its  more  or  less  local  inflammation.  Finally,  malignant  pustule  {anthrax), 
which  ajvpears  upon  the  nose  or  InOiind  the  ear,  may  in  rare  cases  give  rise  to 
dia«^nostie  difliriiltirs :  this  shows  a  verv  coarse  tumor  and  is  sufficientlv  well 
eharaelcrized  hy  its  indented,  excoriated  centre:  if  doubts  exist,  the  micro- 
scopic ]>icture  and  culture  ex]ieriments  will  decide  the  diagnosis. 

In  this  connection  I  must  briefly  consider  a  clinical  picture  which  some- 
times gives  rise  to  confusion  with  true  ervsi]H»lns,  namely,  zoonotic  (finger-) 
crysiprlind.  flrst  described  hy  Fr.  J.  Hosenhach,  which  particularly  occurs  in 
]HTsons  whose  occupations  re<|uire  the  handlinir  of  meat,  game  and  poultry 
or  who  work  in  slau<rhter-houM'<  or  tanneries  an<l  the  like.  We.  therefore, 
observe  this  disease  particularly  in  the  lin»rers  of  restaurant  keepers,  butchers 
and  cH>oks,  as  they  mon*  than  other  |>eo|>le  particularly  come  in  contact  with 
animal  substancvs.  The  inflamnuition,  which  usually  originates  in  the  ter- 
minal phalanges,  is  characterized  hy  a  dark  red.  almost  bluish  swelling, 
which,  with  its  sharp  bonier,  a«lvan(vs  verv  slow! v.  s«i  that  it  onlv  reaches  the 
metacarpus  about  eight  days  after  its  apj^arance  at  the  tip  of  the  finger.    The 
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general  condition  of  the  patients  is  usually  undisturbed  with  the  exception  of 
an  unpleasant  itching  and  burning  in  the  affected  areas ;  it  is  an*  important 
fact  that  a  rise  in  temperature  is  not  observed  in  this  disease.  As  erysipeloid 
also  occurs  in  the  face,  and  here  usually  attains  a  butterfly-like  distribution 
upon  one  cheek,  very  rarely  upon  both,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  emphasized 
by  Lenhartz,  a  large  number  of  these  affections,  on  account  of  their  complete 
afebrile  course,  have  been  looked  upon  as  true  erysipelas  and  described  as 
afebrile  erysipelas. 

The  diagnosis  of  erysipelas  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  connected  with 
great  difficulties,  and  we  may  state  that  in  case  the  skin  is  not  implicated  in 
the  erysipelatous  inflammation  a  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  certainty 
regarding  the  erysipelatous  character  of  the  process  from  the  general  symp- 
toms, albuminuria,  rise  in  temperature,  swelling  of  the  glands,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  these  conditions  also  occurring  in  every  severe  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat. 

PATHOLOGY 

In  a  pathologico-anatomical  sense  we  understand  an  acute  inflammation 
due  to  a  streptococcus  that  enters  the  skin  by  means  of  small  lesions,  which 
increases  in  the  lymph- vessel  system  and  advancing  from  here  enters  the 
neighboring  tissues.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Volkmann  and 
gteudener,  the  anatomical  alterations  in  erysipelas  not  only  consist  in  a  hyper- 
emia and  in  edematous  saturation  but  also  in  a  very  decided, more  or  less  dense, 
small  cellular,  serous,  occasionally,  also  fibrinous  infiltration  of  the  cutis^  and 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  According  to  the  localization  of  the 
process  in  the  cutis  or  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  changes  in  one  or  the 
other  part  predominate.  In  the  course  of  the  reddened  area,  intra  vitam, 
we  find  in  microscopic  sections,  inside  of  the  skin  and  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  numerous  cocci  vegetations,  which  usually  fill  the  lymph  vessels  and 
perivascular  spaces  and  in  a  particularly  plentiful  development  also  the  lymph 
spaces  and  lymph  canals  of  the  skin,  whereas  the  capillaries  are  always  free. 
At  the  height  of  the  disease  the  tissue  fibres  of  the  more  or  less  decidedly 
swollen  cutis  are  separated  by  the  transudating  fluid.  The  lymph  spaces 
occupied  by  the  mierococci  are  surrounded  by  a  small-cell  infiltration  and 
along  the  external  walls  of  the  markedly  dilated  cutis  vessels  we  often  meet  a 
large  number  of  emigrated  leukocytes  arranged  in  beautiful  rows.  On  the 
other  si(l(»  of  the  limiting  red  wall  the  cocci  proliferation,  as  well  as  the  small- 
cell  infiltration  has  considerably  diminished  in  intensitv,  and  about  two  to 
three  cent  i  met  res  on  the  other  side  of  the  inflammatory  border  nothing  more 
of  these  elian^es  can  1h»  discerned. 

We  may  differentiate  thre<»  zones:  A  zone  of  beginning  cocci  immigration, 
which  is  not  cliaraeterized  externally  by  any  other  phenomena,  then  a  z<me 
limited  by  a  red  line  of  demarcation  of  the  inflammatory  cell  reaction  and, 
finally,  a  third  one  with  deep-reaching  and  gradually  disappearing  cocci  vege- 
tations. If  the  retardation  of  the  process  is  characterized  i)y  an  amelioration 
and  ileeline  nnd  swellintr  of  the  skin,  then  the  small-cell  infiltration  is  almost 
entirely  over,  a  process  wliich  is  removed  partly  by  a  granular  decomposition 
partly  by  resorj)tion  in  the  lymph  vessels  which  arc  later  on  tensely  filled. 
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Then  by  an  unusually  marked  infiltration^  gangrene  may  occur,  as  we  have 
sometimes  noted  in  cachectics. 

The  vesicle  formation  in  erysipelas  occurs  in  the  manner  that  the  cells 
of  the  rete  Malpighii  swell,  and  that  the  upper  layers  of  the  epidermis,  the 
so-called  stratum  corneum,  by  the  formation  of  cavities  which  are  filled  by 
an  exudative  fluid  rich  in  cells,  are  raised  according  to  the  distribution  of  the 
process. 

Post  mortem,  among  the  general  changes  of  the  organs,  in  which  many 
thrombi  of  streptococci  can  be  shown,  there  is  almost  always  a  flaccid  splenic 
tumor,  which  we  meet  with  in  almost  all  acute  infectious  diseases,  particularly 
in  sepsis.  Not  rarely  there  is  also  parenchymatous  swelling  of  the  heart  mus- 
cle, kidney,  liver,  and  muscles  of  the  body,  frequently  endocarditis  and  endar- 
teritis, inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  and,  finally,  acute  edema  of  the 
brain  and  lungs,  which  have  arisen  sub  finem  vitae. 

PROGNOSIS 

In  the  main,  in  pure  uncomplicated  cases,  the  prognosis  is  favorable, 
although  the  disease  in  itself,  particularly  in  erysipelas  migrans,  as  the  result 
of  the  damage  to  the  organs,  and  toxic  action  on  the  organism,  with  decrease 
of  cardiac  power,  and  with  well  characterized  signs  of  collapse,  even  in  young 
individuals  having  good  resistance,  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
The  danger  of  an  unfavorable  termination  is  markedly  increased  if  erysipelas 
occurs  as  a  secondary  affection  or  as  a  sequel  in  an  enteric  fever  patient,  who, 
havinL'  liis  powers  already  weakened  by  a  prolonged  illness,  can  no  longer 
resist  the  new  attack;  often  in  such  cases  the  end  is  due  to  a  deglutition  pneu- 
monia, as  the  result  of  unconsciousness.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  the 
now-horn,  and  in  children  in  the  first  month  of  life,  these  almost  regularly 
dying;  also  the  prognosis  is  exceedingly  grave  if  the  erysipelas  primarily 
attacks  the  larynx  (laryngeal  stenosis!),  or  when  the  disease  attacks  the 
lying-in  woman,  because  the  transference  of  the  erysipelas  cocci  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  genital  apparatus  gives  a  possibility  of  its  entrance  into  the 
circulation,  and  of  the  development  of  an  almost  always  fatal  sepsis. 

Th(?  average  mortality  observed  in  erysipelas,  which,  however,  on  account 
of  its  decided  statistical  variation,  has  no  decided  value,  is  given  in  literature 
as  from  0.H5  per  cent.^  to  11  per  cent.  (Zlilzer).- 

Before  describing  the  prophylaxis  and  thera])y  of  erysipelas,  a  few  words 
are  in  place  regarding  the  endeavors  to  utilize  tlie  artificial  transmission  of 
this  disease  for  thrrai>euiir  purposes.  It  was  ])articularly  by  French  authors 
that  these  reports  were  taken  up,  which  dated  from  tlie  seventeenth  century, 
according  to  which  erysijU'las  occasionally  enfolded  a  curative  action  in  a 
peculiar  manner;  th<*y  instituted  further  observations  re^^irding  this  condi- 
tion and  lliuilly  referred  to  an  ery>i|M*le  salutairc  or  medical.  In  fact,  we 
know  quite  a  number  of  diseases  in  wliicli  an  accidental  erysipelas  has  brought 

1  SanitatHlKTicht  dcr  kruiijrl.   prfussisrlicn   Ariin'o   iiIht  die  .Talire  18JH)-1892. 

«  Erj'sipt'Ias,  Zicm88cn's  Uiindhucli  d^T  spccit'Ucn   l*iithol<)«,'i('  und  Therapio,  Bd.  iL 
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about  a  favorable  action.  Thus,  we  know  from  the  reports  of  authors  of 
reputation,  that,  besides  some  neuralgias,  eruptive  diseases  of  various  kinds, 
scrofulous  glandular  enlargements,  chronic  arthritis  and  similar  conditions, 
also  malignant  neoplasms  have  run  a  favorable  course  under  the  influence 
of  erysipelas.  Permanent  cures  of  lupus  nodules  have  been  described  by 
Cazenavc,  Bazin,  Grivet  and  Hebra,  and,  according  to  a  report  by  Sabatier, 
an  erysipelas  accidentally  occurring  in  syphilis  causes  the  symptoms  of  this 
disease  to  disappear  more  easily  than  all  other  methods.  However,  the  idea  of 
practically  utilizing  these  accidental  observations  for  the  cure  of  diseases, 
by  a  production  of  erysipelas,  was  first  made  by  Despres,  and  particularly  by 
Ricord,  who  observed  the  rapid  cicatrization  of  a  s}'philitic  chancre  from  the 
eflfect  of  erysipelas. 

W.  Busch  was  the  first  in  Germany  to  attempt  the  cure  of  malignant 
tumors  by  inoculation  of  erysipelas,  and  he  attained  quite  remarkable  results. 
After  Busoh  had  observed  in  a  woman  aged  forty-three  years,  who  had  upon 
her  nose,  forehead  and  eyes  numerous  firm  sarcomata  varying  in  size  up  to 
a  pigeon  egg,  that  by  the  development  of  an  erysipelas,  as  the  result  of  extir- 
pation of  these  parts,  all  the  tumors  disappeared,  he  proceeded  to  inoculate 
a  patient  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  suffering  from  inoperable  lymphosarcoma 
of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  He  placed  her  in  the  comer  of  a  ward  "  in  which 
a  patient  with  an  open  wound  had  never  been  placed  without  a  wound  infec- 
tion appearing."  It  was  shown  that,  corresponding  to  the  development  of 
the  erysipelas,  there  was  a  retardation  and  even  a  complete  disappearance  of 
the  tumor  masses  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks,  which,  however,  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  erysipelas,  reappeared  so  that  a  permanent  cure  did 
not  result. 

Since  Fob  lei  sen's  discovery  of  the  streptococcus  erysipelatos,  the  process 
of  transmission  is  considerably  simplified,  for  now,  as  was  carried  on  success- 
fully by  Fehlcisen  himself,  a  pure  culture  of  the  micrococci  is  injected  into 
the  neighborhood  of  the  tumor  or  even  directly  into  the  tissue  of  the  tumor. 
Here  a  comprehensive  work  by  W.  B.  Coley  requires  mention,  who  reports 
partly  very  remarkable  results  in  the  treatment  of  38  malignant  tumors  by 
means  of  artificial  infection. 

An  explanation  for  these,  in  many  cases  curative  processes,  is  found  in  the 
pathologieo-aiiatomical  investigations  which  have  bivn  carried  on  by  Rind- 
fleisch,  Xeisser  and  Neelsen.  In  the  microscopic  picture,  in  place  of  the  sar- 
conui  cells  Hindlleisch  was  able  to  recognize  a  rapid  lK»ginning  resorption,  a 
fatty  mctaiuorpliosis  of  the  cellular  elements,  to  which  he  referre<l  the  disap- 
IH'arance  of  tlie  tumor  and  Neisser  observed  that  the  coeci  had  directly 
entered  the  carcinomatous  tissues  completely  surrounding  the  cancerous 
masst's,  producing  a  mucus  "decomposition  "  of  the  epitlielial  cells. 

Never! lu'less,  in  tbe  course  of  time,  because*  of  tlie  unctTtainty  of  success, 
and  particularly  owing  to  the  danger  in  every  case  of  erysiiK.»las,  and  because 
of  death  occurring  from  artificially  induced  erysipelas,  there  has  biX'U  a 
cessation  of  experiments  in  this  direction,  also  because  some  authors,  particu- 
larly INtruscliky,  noted  no  retardati<m  of  the  carcinonuitous  nodes,  but  a 
decided  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
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TREATMENT 

Special  attention  mnst  be  devoted  to  the  propliylmxis  of  erysipelas,  which 
muHt  \)e  considered  as  especially  important.  In  the  first  place  we  know  from 
clinical  experience  that  not  only  those  suffering  from  er}'sipelas,  but  also  those 
convalescing  from  the  disease  are  still  capable  of  transmitting  erysipelas; 
besides  we  have  learned  from  the  investigations,  of  v.  Eiselsberg,  Emmerich, 
and  others,  that  the  streptococcus  which  produces  er}'sipelas  may  retain  its 
projKjrty  of  life  and  virulence  for  a  long  time  even  outside  of  the  human 
organism,  and  we  know  from  the  numerously  observed  hospital  epidemics  that 
this  micr(K)rganism  remains  in  hospital  wards  for  a  long  time  and  thus  very 
readily  attacks  weakened  individuals.  To  this  must  be  added  that  recovery 
from  erysiiMilas  docfs  not  confer  immunity  and,  although  the  liability  to  con- 
tract erysipelas  is  not  particularly  distributed,  the  disease  may  attack  any  one 
regard  l(?Hs  of  age  or  sex.  Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  some  persons  have  an 
uwraaMid  predisposition  to  erysipelas.  We  have  already  noted  that  individ- 
uals with  large  open  wounds,  with  bed-sores,  fissures  and  excoriations,  are  par- 
ticularly in  danger,  and  we  know  that  even  a  slight  lesion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  HufTicicnt  to  jiermit  the  entrance  of  streptococci,  which,  according  to 
(y.  (lerliardt,  local izx*  with  special  preference  in  the  tonsils.  Further  Kiister 
has  calhfd  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  infection  may  even  occur  through  the 
tender  cpidtTniis  of  newly-fornied  cicatrices. 

UndcfP  tliew;  circumstances,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  surgeons  whose 
patients  were  particularly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  infection,  combated  ery- 
siiH'las  with  all  the  means  at  their  command,  and  it  is  a  grand  triumph  which 
th<»  antis('pti(r  treatment  of  wounds  has  attained  that,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  method,  as  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  Kiister  and  others,  the 
percent ap»  of  eases  of  erysipelas  has  In^en  greatly  diminished,  thus,  for  exam- 
ple, in  tiie  Augusta  Hospital  in  Berlin,  in  the  years  1871  to  1885,  it  has 
fallen  from  7  per  cent,  to  0.74  per  cent.  We  must,  therefore,  endeavor  to 
p<'rforni  all  operations  away  from  the  neighborhood  of  erysipelas  cases,  and 
a  strict  isolation  of  these  patients  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  neces- 
sity in  .'.urgical  hospitals  which  nowadays  are  mostly  overfilled.  Although  the 
carrying  out  of  a  strict  isolation  of  erysipelas  patients  in  the  divisions  of  the 
medical  hos])ital  is  combined  with  groat  dilViculties,  an  attempt  should  be 
nui(l<'  to  isolate  the  erysipelas  cases  from  other  internal  diseases  in  order  to 
prevent  a  iransniission  of  the  atfection.  That  the  puerjH'ria  and  the  new  born 
are  to  Ix*  protected  from  every  contact  or  from  the  neighborhood  of  erysipelas 
patients  has  already  been  mentioned.  If  wo  wish  to  he  successful  in  prevent- 
ing the  numerous  relapses  of  erysipelas  we  must  carry  out  a  careful  bodily 
examination,  particularly  of  the  nose,  ears  and  eyes  (tear-duct  affection!) 
and  eventually  treat  these  affections;  we  must  eliminate  the  primary  dis- 
ease and  thus  remove  the  source  of  infection.  Also,  in  recrudescing 
and  relapsing  erysipelas,  which  after  short  i)auses  after  recover)'  always 
n»turn,  a  disinfection  of  the  living-rooms  is  to  be  carried  out,  as  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  relapses  are  due  to  the  germs  which  remain  in  the 
dwelling. 
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Oeneral  Therapy. — Regarding  the  therapy  of  erysipelas,  apart  from  serum 
treatment,  the  application  of  which  shall  concern  us  later  on,  we  may  diflfer- 
entiate  between  a  local  and  a  general  treatment. 

To  begin  with  the  oldest  measures,  which  now  have  been  generally  aban- 
doned and  only  retain  a  historical  interest,  Hiiter's  method,  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  1  to  2  cc.  of  a  2  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution  at  the  border  of 
the  erysipelatous  area,  for  a  long  time  maintained  general  recognition.  Par- 
ticularly if  the  injections  were  carried  on  at  some  distance  from  the  diseased 
cutaneous  area,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Aufrecht,  *  Nippold  and 
others,  a  further  implication  of  the  inflamed  boundary  was  hindered  and 
improvement  in  the  general  condition  took  place.  Until  about  twelve  years 
ago  this  method  was  still  warmly  recommended  by  v.  Nussbaum  and  Rosen- 
thal, who  combined  it  in  a  successful  manner  with  the  so-called  Pirogoff 
camphor  cure,  till  gradually  the  process  gave  way  to  the  method  introduced 
by  Kiister,  the  injection  of  a  1  to  1,000  corrosive  8ul)limate  solution  at  the 
border  of  the  erysipelatous  area  or  close  to  it.  Starting  with  the  same  idea 
as  these  authors,  namely  to  limit  the  course  of  erysipelas  at  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  organism,  or  at  least  to  inhibit  its  further  distribution,  Kraske 
advised,  after  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  diseased  cutaneous  area,  to  carry 
out  numerous  punctiform  scarifications  or  incisions,  up  to  1  cm.  in  length, 
these  reaching  1  to  2  cm.  beyond  the  advancing  border,  and  after  thoroughly 
squeezing  these  parts  to  apply  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  as  well 
as  having  a  2J  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  dressing.  Kraske's  method,  which  was 
modified  by  Riedel,  and  particularly  by  Gluck,  who  applied  a  60  per  cent, 
ichthyol  salve  or  solution  in  every  cut,  did  not  permanently  retain  adherents, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  use  of  the  method  in  erysipelas  of  the  head  was  not 
advised  by  the  discoverers  themselves. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  remedies  that  acted  mechanically,  such  as  those  first 
proposed  by  Wolfler,  and  which  were  certainly  harmless,  seemed  worthy  of  a 
further  observation  and  trial.  Wolfler  proceeded  in  the  manner  that  at 
some  distance  from  the  border  of  the  erysipelas  a  piece  of  plaster  about  the 
breadth  of  the  thumb  was  tightly  applied,  and,  where  the  anatomical  condi- 
tions permitted,  it  was  applied  in  a  ring  form,  which  was  only  taken  off  four 
days  after  defervescence,  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  transmission  of  the 
streptococci  in  the  lymph  tracts  in  this  manner.  By  the  aid  of  this  method, 
in  which  Wolfler  observed  a  limitation  of  the  proa»ss  in  head  and  face  ery- 
sijK'las,  no  favorable  results  were  obtained  by  other  observers,  as,  for  example, 
by  licnhartz  and  Vierordt,  for,  as  we  also  can  state,  no  decided  influence  upon 
the  ])ropa<xation  of  the  process  could  be  noted.  On  the  other  hand,  esjK'cially 
in  a  skin  easily  irritated,  formation  of  eczema  occurs.  Woltter's  prowss  was 
modified  further  by  Buch,  and  particularly  by  Kroell,  in  that  this  author 
used  an  ehistic  bandage,  which  was  also  used  u])on  the  head  to  prevent  the 
distribution  of  facial  erysipelas,  this  being  in  the  form  of  a  moderately  tight 
band,  applied  around  the  forehead.  In  place  of  the  adhesive  strip  compres- 
sion, P.  Xichnus  advised  painting  with  collodium  to  localize  the  process. 
As  the  ('\|HTicn(is  did  not  lead  to  the  desired  results,  it  was  attempted  to 
immediately  inhibit  the  development  of  the  infwtious  agent  by  limiting  the 
passage  of  air  from  the  erysi|K»latous  cutaneous  areas.     This  was  attem}>ted 
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by  the  use  of  oil  colors  (Barwell),  traumaticin,  further,  according  to  the 
proposition  by  Otto,  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  wax  and  20  parts 
of  siccative  in  100  parts  linseed  oil,  and,  besides,  by  pasting  over  guttapercha 
paper  (Kolaczek). 

In  our  opinion,  still  greater  therapeutic  value  than  these  procedures,  the 
use  of  which,  in  spite  of  all  praise  is  questionable,  is  obtained  from  the  use 
of  ichthyol,  which  may  be  used  in  a  10  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  collodium 
mixture,  or  as  ammonium  sulpho-ichthyollate  with  vaselin  (1:3  or  1:1), 
in  a  quite  thick  laver,  over  the  2 :  3  cm.  of  the  healthv  as  well  as  over  the 
erysipelatous  cutaneous  area.  Although  we  cannot  speak  of  a  specific  cura- 
tive effect  of  this  remedy,  excellent  results  have  been  reported  from  the  use  of 
this  medicament  by  many,  Nussbaum  among  others,  who  refers  the  favorable 
action  of  the  ichthyol  to  its  "  reducing  action  " ;  he  states  that  "  this  cripples 
the  soil  so  that  the  cocci  are  not  capable  of  increasing,  and,  therefore,  are 
prevented  from  manifesting  their  pathogenic  action."  These  favorable  reports 
have  received  a  decided  support  by  Klein,  and,  particularly  upon  the  basis  of 
a  large  experience,  by  Fessler.  Regarding  our  own  exi>eriences,  we  can  only 
say  that  the  ichthyol  which  was  used  in  the  Institute,  in  the  division  for  infec- 
tious diseases,  in  a  solution  of  ichthyol  10.0  in  glycerin  90.0,  has  lately  been 
employed  as  ichthyol  vasogen  (10:  90)  in  large  amounts,  as  well  in  erysipelas 
as  in  eczema,  and  in  abscesses  with  furunculosis ;  its  action  has  been  favorable, 
particularly  if  two  inunctions  were  applied  per  day,  respectively  packings 
(thick  layer  of  ichthyol  and  a  light  cotton  bandage),  and  not  stopped  too 
soon  but  even  kept  up  for  some  time  after  a  conii)lete  cure.  In  fact,  tlu? 
previous,  markedly  tense,  swollen  and  glistening  skin  after  a  few  days  shows 
folds;  palpation  which  produced  pain  in  the  local  area  prior  to  the  ichthyol 
therapy  no  longer  causes  this,  and  all  irritative. phenomena  decidedly  amelio- 
rate or  markedly  improve. 

Besides  ichthyol,  which  possesses  an  inhi])iting  action  to  the  growth  of 
cocci,  other  remedies,  particularly  the  sirona  (niti^eptics,  are  of  use,  without 
our  b(Mng  able  to  mention  them  all.  Thus,  salves  of  varied  composition  and 
in  manifold  concentration,  as  for  example,  a  1:1.000  su])limate  vaselin 
(Gottstein),  a  5  per  cent.  car])oliz(*d  vaselin  (Rosenhach),  a  mixture  of  creo- 
lin-iodoform-lanolin  (1:4:1(0  after  Koch,  a  10  per  cent,  carbolized  oil 
after  Konetschke,  which  is  applied  ])artly  to  the  erysijx'latous  area  and  to  some 
little  distance  beyond  in  the  healthy  surroundings,  arc  of  value.  Ilofniokl, 
further,  has  used  3  per  cent,  to  5  ])er  cent.,  in  children  2  per  cent,  to  3  per 
cent.,  carbolized  compresses,  excluding  the  air,  anil  Aniici  has  used  repeated 
applications  every  two  hours  to  the  erysi})e]}it(nis  skin  of  carbolic  acid  and 
alcohol  in  equal  parts,  in  a  sensitive  skin  carbolic  acid  and  glycerin  in  c^qual 
parts,  as  well  as  a  1  per  cent,  corrosive  subliniatc-glycerin  solution.  Fur- 
ther, two  to  three  times  daily  for  one  niiinitc  a  1  per  cent,  ethereal  corrosive 
su])limate  solution  is  used  (corrosive*  suhliniato,  citric*  acid  aa  1.0,  absolute 
alcohol  5.0,  sul})huric  ether  add  100. ()\  aeconling  to  the  process  of  Cayet  and 
Talanion,  followed  by  boric  acid  applications,  a])paniitly  with  very  favorable 
results  upon  the  affected  area*^.  Again,  Fraijioni  has  advised  applications 
of  a  thin  sublimate  solution,  and  Schwininicr  lias  cniplovt'd  a  30  ])er  cent,  to 
60  per  cent,  resorcin-glycerin  solution.     In  connection  with  this,  the  treat- 
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ment  of  the  erysipelatous,  that  is,  adjoining,  skin,  with  purified  turpentine 
oil,  which  Liicke  previously  cleansed  with  ether  or  alcohol,  which  is  painted 
from  the  normal  to  the  diseased  zone,  and,  further,  the  method  used  by  Ham- 
burger with  good  success,  inunction  once  or  twice  daily  of  a  tincture  of  iodin, 
2  to  3  centimetres  beyond  the  area  of  the  disease,  particularly,  however,  the 
local  use  of  absolute  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  frequently  repeated  washings 
(Behrend)  or  linen  compresses  with  a  protective  covering  (v.  Langsdorff), 
require  special  mention. 

[MacLonnan  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  use  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  picric  acid  in  the  local  treatment  of  erysipelas.  He  finds  that  it  arrests 
the  spread  of  the  cutaneous  lesion  and  relieves  the  pain  and  burning  better 
than  carbolic  acid,  inert  powders  or  ichthyol.  Fothergill  also  speaks  favorably 
of  the  local  use  of  a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid  in  erysipelas. — Ed.] 

The  general  treatment  in  erysipelas  has  for  its  chief  object  the  main- 
tenance of  the  undiminished  power  of  the  heart.  If  only  transitory  irregu- 
larities in  the  pulse  beat  or  in  the  pulse  tracings  are  found,  small  doses  of 
digitalis  are  in  place  and  we  administer,  of  the  solution:  infusion  of  digitalis 
0.5  in  200.0  with  the  addition  of  0.5  or  1.0  tincture  of  strophanthus  to  increase 
the  rapidity  of  the  action,  and  by  the  addition  of  the  same  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  fever  patients  with  gastric  disturbance  bear  digitalis  more 
readily  in  this  mixture  and  vomiting  is  avoided ;  every  two  hours  a  tablespoon- 
ful  is  taken  so  that  daily  0.25  grams  of  digitalis  are  administered.  It  is  rare 
that  this  remedy  must  be  continued  for  longer  than  four  or  five  days  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  advisable  to  give  more  than  the  total  dose  of  2  grams  of  digi- 
talis. If  the  use  of  heart  tonics  is  indicated  for  a  longer  time  it  is  advisable 
to  give  a  caffein  solution  (sodio-benzoate  of  caffein  0.5  to  1.0  per  day)  or  four 
to  tvQ  times  daily  a  benzoate  of  camphor  powder  (acid  benzoic  camph.  trita 
aa  0.1).  In  especially  severe  cases  three  should  be  frequently  repeated  injec- 
tions of  camphor  (camphor  1.0,  ether  5.0),  in  spite  of  the  great  pain  which 
is  caused  by  the  action  it  must  be  continued  and  the  injection  should  not  be 
withheld  too  long. 

A  symptom  which  is  particularly  troublesome  to  the  erysipelas  patient  is 
the  severe  headache^  which  is  best  combated  by  an  ice  bag,  or  if  this  cannot  be 
used  on  account  of  the  restless  condition  of  the  patient,  ice-water  applications 
can  \yQ  used. 

The  question  now  arises  regarding  the  advisability  of  employing  aniipy- 
reiirs:  in  the  first  place  to  combat  the  general  symptoms,  particularly  the 
cephalalgia,  and  occasionally  to  diminish  the  very  high  fever.  In  general,  we 
believe  it  advisable  to  limit  the  use  of  these  remedies  on  account  of  their 
threaten in<j:  secondary  action  upon  the  heart.  This  is  also  the  reason  why 
A.  Ba^nnsky  *  and  others  warned  against  a  forced  use  of  antipyretics  and 
simultancouslv  advised  the  use  of  heart  tonics  if  antifebrile  remedies  are 
adniinistiTcd.  If  we  intend  to  bring  down  the  temperature  to  cjuiet  the 
patient,  espeeially  if  he  has  been  for  a  long  time  bed-ridden,  the  organism 
having  Ixrn  weakened,  in  employing  antipyretics  the  palliative  value  of  which 

1  Die  Aiitii>yre»e  im  Kindetialtcr.    Berlin,  1001. 
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can  by  no  means  be  denied,  the  simultaneous  use  of  heart  tonics  is  advised  at 
the  same  time.  Of  greater  value,  however,  especially  if  marked  unrest,  insom- 
nia and  disquiet  are  present,  according  to  Lenhartz,  are  luke-warm  baths  of 
five  to  ten  minutes  duration,  given  two  to  three  times  daily,  followed  by  cold 
affusions  which  act  strongly  upon  the  skin,  thus  preventing  the  formation  of 
bedsores,  but  particularly  acting  upon  the  sensorium  which  is  so  often  the 
cause  of  a  lethally  terminating  deglutition  pneumonia.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  pay  attention  to  the  digestive  tract,  this  is  best  done  by  the  use  of  castor  oil, 
enemata  of  glycerin  or  clysters.  In  the  administration  of  calomel  (gargling 
with  potassium  chlorate !)  care  is  enjoined,  as  not  infrequently  marked  intoxi- 
cation phenomena  appear  (gingivitis,  stomatitis,  salivation,  loosening  of  the 
teeth  and  the  like)  which  not  rarely  last  for  weeks.  If  it  is  desirable  to  employ 
internal  medication,  weak  acid  mixtures  should  be  given,  hydrochloric  or 
phosphoric  acids,  wine  of  pepsin  and  the  like.  Diuresis  should  be  favored  by 
the  administration  of  cold  water  and  lemonade  (1  to  1.5  litres  of  urine  per 
day).  In  the  fever  stage  solid  food  should  be  avoided,  milk,  bouillon,  meat 
broths,  and  the  like  should  be  employed.  In  severe  cases  it  is  advisable  to  give 
some  form  of  alcohol  in  moderate  amounts  as  a  stimulant  and  heart  tonic, 
as  the  experiences  which  have  been  gained  by  the  alcohol  therapy  in  medical 
clinics,  as  well  as  in  gynecological  clinics  (Ahlfeld,  M.  Runge  and  others),  in 
puerperal  sepsis  due  to  streptococcus  invasion,  have  furnished  us  such  favor- 
able results  that  we  should  not  like  to  forego  the  use  of  this  auxiliary  remedy. 
When  in  the  course  of  erysipelas,  hallucinations,  delirium  and  jactitation  and 
similar  conditions  occur,  chloral  hydrate  by  mouth  (1  to  2  grams),  or  by  sup- 
pository (2  to  3  grams)  is  advisable.  If  the  remedy  is  vomited  or  is  not  well 
borne,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  h}7)odermics  of  morphia;  with  this,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  control  the  action  of  this  remedy  on  the  organism  after  the 
first  injection,  as,  even  after  small  doses,  unpleasant  resulting  conditions, 
attacks  of  vertigo,  and  mild  symptoms  of  collapse  have  been  observed.  For 
this  reason,  at  the  onset,  in  determining  the  dose  of  morphia  for  the  night 
it  is  necessary  to  be  particularly  careful  as  the  physician  rarely  has  an  oppor- 
tunity for  observing  the  condition  of  his  patients  during  the  time  when  the 
drug  is  acting.  Regarding  the  treatment  of  the  various  complications  occur- 
ring in  erysipelas,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they  are  to  be  treated  upon 
general  principles. 

Antistreptococcic  Serum. — Tn  conchision,  the  use  of  antistreptococcic 
serum  is  to  be  mentioned,  which  was  obtained  by  ^larmorek  in  Pasteur's 
Institute  by  the  use  of  highly  virulent  streptococci.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Chanteniesse,  in  501  patients,  was  able  to  observe  that  the  local  process  after 
the  use  of  this  remedy  is  shortened, that  sometimes  (»ven after  twentv-four  hours 
a  decrease  in  the  swelling,  redness,  and  ])ainfulness  was  observed,  and  that  the 
general  condition,  often  even  after  a  few  hours  after  an  injection  of  20  to  40 
cc,  showed  a  consj)icuous  improvement,  particularly  the  temperature  declin- 
ing, other  observers,  for  example,  Bolognesi  and  Roarer  have  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  equally  favorable  effects  are  also  attained  by  simpler  measures  and 
that  the  results  cannot  by  anv  means  always  be  ref<Tr(Ml  to  the  senim  treat- 
ment. The  experiences  which  have  been  gathered  in  the  division  for  infec- 
tious diseases  in  Petruschkv's  Institute  with  the  Marmorek  serum  do  not 
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appear  to  justify  us  in  ascribing  to  the  serum  an  influence  which  is  worthy 
of  mention.  The  observations  of  Lenhartz  teach  that  neither  a  diminution 
of  the  temperature  nor  an  improvement  of  the  general  condition  nor  of  the 
erysipelatous  process  could  be  observed.  Nevertheless,  the  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain a  serum  which  decreases  or  destroys  the  pathogenic  action  of  the  strep- 
tococcus have  not  been  given  up.  Of  primary  importance  for  such  a  serum  is 
the  fact  that  a  positive  serum  is  only  active  against  certain  varieties  of  strep- 
tococci, and  we  must  assume  that  it  only  acts  against  the  streptococcus  variety 
from  which  it  is  obtained,  and  does  not  convey  protection  against  other  forms 
of  streptococci.  In  the  proper  recognition  of  this  condition,  Denys  and  his 
pupils  have  immunized  animals  with  various  streptococci  and  have  thus 
obtained  a  polyvalent  and  antistreptococcus  serum,  of  the  clinico-therapeutic 
value  of  which  we  are  at  present  unable  to  give  an  opinion.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  that  I  may  say  even  now  that  it  will  be  well  not  to  entertain  too  great 
hopes  regarding  this  remedy,  as,  up  to  the  present  at  least,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  simultaneously  immunize  animals  against  all  varieties  of  strepto- 
cocci and  as  the  previously  used  sera  have  been  produced  by  the  aid  of  animal 
pathogenic  streptococci  which,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Petruschky, 
and  to  later  investigations,  are  not  pathogenic  in  man.  We  know  now,  from 
the  investigations  of  Xeufeld,  that  even  the  blood  of  a  human  being  who  has 
recovered  from  a  streptococcus  infection  was  not  even  able  to  protect  against 
the  streptococcus  cultivated  from  his  own  blood !  For  the  present,  therefore, 
the  outlook  for  a  later  success  by  the  production  of  a  polyvalent  serum  is  quite 
meagre. 

Xevertheless,  we  are  entering  a  new  century  under  very  favorable  auspices; 
the  j)ast  decade  has  j)re8ented  us  with  the  noble  gift  of  the  diphtheria  cura- 
tive serum,  in  regard  to  which,  in  spite  of  great  opposition,  and  after  labori- 
ous trials,  the  battle  has  become  a  recompensing  triumphal  march  through 
the  entire  earth  and  now  as  one  of  our  greatest  therapeutic  agents  has  taken  its 
victorious  place  in  medicine.  Bacteriology,  and  at  this  time  its  most  noble 
branch,  immunity  invesiigaiion,  in  which  results  have  Wn  attained  in  the 
last  years  by  U.  Koch,  v.  Behring,  Ehrlich,  Brieger,  K.  Pfeiffer,  A.  Wasser- 
niann,  MetschnikofT,  Buchner,  Bordet  and  others,  is  still  laboring  to  solve  the 
problem  of  a  s{H*cific  treatment  of  infectious  diseases.  What  we  are  to  attain 
in  this  r(*ahn  still  rests  with  the  future,  nevertheless,  we  venture,  even  to-day, 
to  express  the  ho{)e  that  at  a  not  too  distant  time  it  may  perhaps  be  possi- 
ble, in  a  similar  manner  as  has  alreadv  In^en  described  bv  R.  PfeiiTer  and  A. 
Wasserinann  in  the  animal  experiment,  to  produce  a  serum  in  the  treatment 
of  the  sick,  which,  for  example,  may  make  harmless  the  infection  by  enteric 
fever  or  cholera.  Just  so,  although  this  apjwars  to  \\o  more  distant,  because 
the  processes  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  one  pathogenic  agent,  the  possi- 
bility is  n(^t  excluded  that  we  may  pucccchI  in  combating  erysipelas,  especially 
|>r(»venting  the  clinical  course  of  the  sorrowful  pathological  picture  of  puer- 
\)vv\\\  sepsis,  which  is  produced  by  streptococcus  invasion,  and  to-day,  in  spite 
of  all  labor  and  the  utmost  care,  we  are  almost  in  a  helpless  ])osition  when 
opj)osed  to  it.  Tt  is  possible  that  in  a  sero-therapeutic  direction  we  may 
favorably  influence  this  {)ro<'ess  and  by  a  8i>ecific  method  of  treatment  bring 
alM>ut  a  favorable  terminatitm. 
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ETIOLOGY 

About  the  year  1902  the  newspapers  of  Switzerland  reported  that  in  a 
small  area  of  the  Canton  Thurgau,  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  had 
appeared.  This  disease  is  not  unnecessarily  feared  and,  on  account  of  its 
regular  and  prominent  phenomena,  has  received  from  non-professional  per- 
sons the  name  of  epidemic  wry-neck  or  epidemic  spasm  of  the  neck. 

On  account  of  the  ease  of  communication,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
disease  may  be  spread  readily  from  its  point  of  origin. 

If  the  diseases  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  spoken  of,  epidemic  cere- 
brospinal meningitis  must  be  prominently  mentioned,  as,  for  the  first  time, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  disease  appeared  and  physicians  began 
to  observe  it  closely  and  to  describe  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
western  part  of  Switzerland  represents  the  point  of  origin  of  the  disease.  It 
was  in  the  spring  of  1805  that,  in  Geneva,  an  affection  occurred  which  showed 
an  epidemic  distribution  unknown  to  physicians  up  to  that  time ;  this  disease 
was  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Since  that  time  the  disease  has  slowly 
spread  more  and  more ;  especially  in  the  first  decades  of  the  last  century  only 
very  few  epidemics  were  recognized,  first  in  France,  and  later  on  also  in  other 
countries. 

Naturally,  the  question  arose  whetlier  we  were  dealing  with  an  affection 
unknown  up  to  then,  and  whether  it  was  an  entirely  new  disease.  This  is  not 
very  likely  as  we  have  no  grounds  to  determine  that  special  conditions  pre- 
vailed which  permitted  this  disease  to  appear  in  the  year  1805,  and  that 
especially  favored  it.  From  the  descriptions  of  older  medical  writers  it  can  be 
concluded  with  more  or  less  certainty  that  the  disease  existed.  Nevertheless 
it  appears  from  what  has  been  mentioned  that  it  is  quite  proper  to  look  upon 
epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  as  an  affection  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Those  who  desire  to  follow  accurately  the  epidemic  distribution  of  cere- 
brospinal meningitis  may  be  referred  to  the  careful  and  exhaustive  compila- 
tions which  Ilirsch  has  given  in  his  handbook  on  historico-geographic  path- 
ology. There  is  also  a  book  by  Dr.  Jaoger  (Cerebrospinal  Meningitis  as  a 
House  Pestilence,  Berlin,  1901),  that  I  would  recommend  very  highly. 

Although  epidemic  cerebrospinal  fever  occurred  for  the  first  time  in 
Switzerland  and  thus  aroused  discussion,  our  country  was  subsequently  spared 
from  this  affection.  During  my  professional  activity  in  Switzerland,  amount- 
ing to  about  twenty  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  previously-mentioned 
epidemic  in  Thurgau,  1  have  never  heard  anythiiiir  of  an  epidemic  of  this 
disease.  By  this,  I  do  not  desire  to  infer  that  during  the  })eriod  mentioned 
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I  have  not  treated  eases  of  purulent  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Quite  apart 
from  such  patients  in  whom  the  affection  developed  following  other  infec- 
tious diseases,  such  as  fibrinous  pneumonia,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  purulent 
otitis  media  and  other  diseases  as  complications,  I  have  seen  patients  who, 
independently  of  any  other  disease,  showed  an  acute  purulent  cerebrospinal 
meningitis ;  nevertheless,  their  number  only  reaches  the  very  modest  figure  of 
five.  All  my  patients  were  of  the  male  sex  and  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-five.  There  was  no  connection  between  any  of  these  patients, 
neither  regarding  locality  nor  time;  years  occurred  between  the  individual 
affections.  These  patients  then  suffered  from  what  is  usually  called  sporadic 
cerebrospinal  vieningitis, 

I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  that,  especially  in  one  of  my  patients,  I  had  a 
suspicion  that  he  might  prove  to  be  the  starting-point  of  an  epidemic  of  menin- 
gitis. The  patient  was  a  strong  powerful  recruit,  and  was  sent  to  the  medical 
clinic  from  the  garrison  stationed  in  this  city,  and  died  here  in  a  few  days 
of  a  purulent  cerebrospinal  inflammation.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  this 
disease  is  common  among  soldiers,  being  frequently  brought  into  garrisons  by 
recruits,  where  it  continues  for  some  time;  especially  in  the  French  and 
German  armies,  numerous  military  epidemics  have  been  described,  and  in  the 
investigations  published  by  Jaeger  it  is  unquestionable  that  in  the  German 
army  this  affection  has  slowly  but  continuously  gained  in  distribution  and 
extent  from  year  to  year. 

North  America  belongs  to  those  countries  in  which  in  the  last  few  years 
among  the  denser  population,  widely  distributed  epidemics  have  been  observed. 
In  Massachusetts,  for  example  during  the  years  1887  to  1895,  there  occurred 
1,179  deaths  from  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  608  males  and  571 
females.^  In  individual  North  American  cities  the  disease  has  found  its  way 
and  attained  a  foothold  and  thus  has  become  endemic.  To  these,  for  example, 
belongs  Boston,  and  we  have  very  accurate  reports  by  Critzmann,*  Osier,* 
Wentworth,*  Williams,*^  especially  however,  from  Councilman,*  Mallory  and 
Wright.^ 

On  account  of  the  incessant  activity  of  travel  by  means  of  ships  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  affection  has  been  car- 
ried from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  and  such  introduction  of  the  affec- 
tion has  been  observed  repeatedly.  The  appearance  of  many  epidemics  in 
individual  North   German   cities  and  seaports,  for  example,   in   Hamburg, 


1  Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  and  its  relation  to  other  forms  of  meningitis. 
A  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts.     Boston,  1898. 

2  CritzmanHf  La  m^ningite  c<^r4bro-spinale  6pidemique.  Annal.  d'hygi^ne,  1808, 
p.  115. 

3  U'.  Osier,  The  arthritis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever.  Boatoii  Med.  Journ.,  1898,  No. 
26. — U'.  Osier,  Tlie  Cavendish  lecture  on  the  etiology  and  diagnosis  of  cerebro-spinal 
fever.     Ik)Hlon  Med.  Journ.,  1899,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

*  A.  //.  Wenticorth,  Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis.     Lancet,  Oct.   1,  1898. 

5  F.  //.  Williams,  Seventy-one  cases  of  ct»rebro-spinal  meningitis.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Rep.  of  the  lioston  Hosp.,   1898,  ix. 

^Councilman,  Cerebrospinal   meningitis.     Boston   Med.  Journ..    1898,  No.   7. 

T  Counnlman,  Mallory  and  Wright,  Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Amer.  Journ., 
March,  1898. 
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seems  to  be  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  the  disease  from  America 
and  just  so,  the  epidemics  in  Copenhagen,  which  Faber  has  reported,^  appear 
to  be  of  North  American  origin. 

Up  to  this  time  epidemics  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  without  exception 
have  characterized  themselves  by  being  limited  to  very  small  districts.  In  the 
epidemics  occurring  among  the  military  population,  the  disease  usually  ap- 
pears in  individual  garrisons,  and  in  these  only  in  distinct  departments  and 
rooms  of  the  garrisons.  If  the  epidemic  prevails  in  a  locality  it  finds  a  firm 
foothold  in  distinct  streets  and  houses.  That  large  cities  or  extended  country 
districts  have  been  affected  simultaneously  to  a  like  degree  has  not  yet  been 
observed.  It  is  noteworthy  that  an  epidemic  not  rarely  affects  a  small  number 
of  persons  and  is  ended  within  a  few  weeks.  But  there  are  numerous  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  Although  epidemics  have  been  observed  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  they  are  by  far  most  frequent  in  the  months  of  the  winter  and  spring  for 
which  fact,  up  to  now,  there  is  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  is  to  a  prominent  degree  a  duiease 
of  youth,  and  quite  a  number  of  epidemics  have  been  known  that  prevailed 
pre-eminently  among  children.  After  the  fortieth  j^ear  of  life  the  disease  only 
occurs  very  exceptionally. 

The  en  masse  and  epidemic  appearance  of  the  malady  has  from  the  onset 
produced  the  impression  among  physicians  that  the  disease  is  of  a  contagious 
or  infectious  nature.  For  this  reason  it  cannot  appear  strange  that  in  this 
affection,  as  in  all  other  infectious  diseases,  the  pathogenic  organism  has  been 
looked  for,  with  a  probability  almost  approaching  certainty  that  this  has  been 
recognized  in  a  schizomycete,  which  we  owe  to  the  investigations  of  Weichsel- 
baum  *  and  especially  to  Jaeger.*  If  on  account  of  its  origin  epidemic  cere- 
brospinal meningitis  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  disease  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  especially  the  baeteriologic  investigation  regarding  its  causative 
agent  that  has  stamped  it  as  modern. 

The  peculiarity  that  the  pathogenic  agent  in  question  is  very  frequently 
found  inside  of  cells  has  led  Weichselbaum  to  give  it  the  name  micrococcus 
intracellularis  metnngiiidis.  I  must  admit  that  in  my  opinion  the  designation 
meningococcus  is  more  to  the  point,  and  is  perliaps  preferable  on  account  of 
its  brevity.  If  some  })hysicians  speak  of  a  Weichselbaiini- Jaeger  meningococ- 
cus, I  for  my  part  do  not  object,  although  I  should  like  to  remark  that  we  are 
gradually  being  so  overwhelmed  with  a  profusion  of  pro])er  namt»s,  that  the 
student  of  medicine  encounters  greater  and  greater  mnemonic  difficulties,  and 
thus  the  opportunity  for  confusion  becomes  decided  and  will  rapidly  increase. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  foimder  of  bacteriology,  Hol)ert  Koch,  has 
set  up  three  requirements  that  a  bacterium  must  j)osscss  to  be  looked  upon 
with   absolute    certainty   as    the   causative   agent    of   an    infectious   disease. 


lErik  E.  Fabcr,  Bakteriolo^isclie  l'iit<Tsur]ninj;<'n  von  Kiillen  oi>i<l<Miii8cher  Core- 
brospinalmenin^itis  in  Ko|)enhagt*n  im  JSommer  1898.  Zeitschrift  fiir  Hygiene,  1898, 
Bd.  xxiv,  Heft  ii. 

•  Weichselbaum,  IVIkt  die  Actiolo^io  dor  aculen  Meninjritis  cort'lirospinalis.  Fort- 
schritte  der  Medicin,  1HH7.  Ih'ft  xviii  und  xix. 

*H,  JaegcTy  Zur  Aetiohigie  der  Meningitis  cerebro-spinalis  epidoinica.  Zeitschrift 
far  Hygiene,  1805,  Bd.  xix. 
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1.  The  organism  in  question  must  be  invariably  found  present  in  the  infectious 
disease  in  question ;  besides  it  must  be  successfully  obtained  from  the  products 
of  the  disease  artificially  and  in  pure  culture;  and,  finally,  a  transmission 
of  pure  culture  in  animals  must  give  rise  to  the  same  anatomical  and  clinical 
changes  as  are  peculiar  to  the  infectious  disease  in  man.  An  investigation 
of  the  transmission  of  the  pure  cultures  to  man  is  naturally  excluded. 

Have  all  of  these  three  requirements  of  Koch  been  fulfilled  regarding  the 
meningococcus  ?  We  must  not  conceal  the  fact  that  there  are  reports  from  some 
years  back  in  which  in  the  inflammatory  products  of  the  affected  cerebral  mem- 
branes other  germs  were  found.  In  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  reports 
correspond  more  and  more  in  that  in  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  the 
meningococcus  has  been  detected  with  great  regularity.  It  may  be  suflBcient  to 
mention  some  authors,  of  whom  only  those  will  be  brought  forward  that  have 
had  great  experience  and  unquestionable  opportunity  to  observe  epidemic 
cases  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Heubner  *  performed  lumbar  puncture  in 
14  patients  and  was  able  to  determine  the  meningococcus  in  8  cases.  Fiir- 
bringer '  punctured  the  subarachnoid  space  of  the  lumbar  cord  of  10  cases  of 
cerel)rospinal  meningitis  and  found  the  meningococcus  in  each  case.  The 
same  conditions  that  were  recognized  in  Berlin  were  also  noted  in  Boston. 
In  IG  lumbar  punctures  Osier'  found  the  meningococcus  13,  perhaps  even  14, 
times,  and  upon  page  323  of  the  previously  mentioned  paper  of  Councilman, 
Mallory  and  Wright,  it  is  reported  that  among  35  autopsies  the  meningococcus 
was  only  missed  twice.  Regarding  investigations  in  Denmark,  the  previously 
mentioned  paper  of  Faber  shows  that  among  51  lumbar  punctures  27  showed 
the  presence  of  the  meningococcus.  Pfaundler  *  found  in  7  cases  of  epidemic 
cerebrospinal  meningitis  which  he  observed  in  Gratz  the  meningococcus  with- 
out exception  in  the  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture. 

We  are  in  possession  of  an  even  greater  number  of  similar  reports  in 
which,  however,  the  investigation  deals  with  smaller  statistics.  We  may  men- 
tion for  example,  the  researches  of  A.  Frankel,  v.  Leyden,  and  Huber. 

The  production  of  pure  cultures  of  the  meningococcus  did  not  take  place 
witliout  dwidcd  difficulties  nor  was  success  at  first  attained  in  endeavoring 
to  produce  the  characteristic  changes  in  animals  with  these  pure  cultures. 
Subcutaneous  injections  of  the  meningococcus,  in  contrast  to  FrankeFs  pneu- 
mococcus,  showed  no  influence,  whereas  injections  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
at  leat^t  produced  inflammatory  processes.  However,  after  unsuccessful  en- 
deavors with  guinea-pigs  and  ra])bits,  Heubner  succeeded  in  obtaining  positive 
findings  when  he  injected  meningococci  into  the  subarachnoid  space  of  the 
spinal  cord  of  a  goat,  an  operation  that  has  been  called  inverse,  more  correctly 
perhaps,  rolrograding  lumbar  puncture.    The  animal  was  attacked  by  purulent 


1  Heuhnrr,  Zur  Aetioloj^ie  und  Diagnose  der  epidemischen  Cerebrospinalmeningitis. 
IVutsclie  nied.  W'ochenHchr.,  Juli,  189(J. — Heubner,  Ueber  den  Meningococcus.  Deutsche 
nied.  Woclienschr.,   1897,  Nr.    11. 

2  Fiirbringrr,  CongreHvS  fiir  innere  Medicin,  1898. 

8  U'.  Onler,  The  Cavendish  lecture  on  tlie  etiology  and  diagnosis  of  cerebrospinal 
fever.     Boston  Mt»d.  Journ.,  1899,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

*  Pfaundler,  I'liysioIogiHches,  Bakteriologisches  und  Klinisches  liber  Lumbal punct ion 
an  Kindern.     Wicn  und  Leipzig,  Verlag.  BraumUller,  1899, 
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meningitis.  In  Boston  the  same  experiment  succeeded  as  I  have  learned  from 
the  previously  mentioned  Board  of  Health  Report. 

We  must  be  quite  clear  about  the  fact  that  epidemic  and  purulent  menin- 
gitis are  not  the  same  thing.  Even  although  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis 
is  of  a  purulent  nature,  by  no  means  every  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
cerebral  membranes  is  in  meningitis.  As  we  recognize  a  great  number  of 
microorganisms  which  are  capable  of  producing  purulent  inflammations,  it 
cannot  appear  strange  that  here  and  there  in  purulent  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis other  bacteria  and  not  the  meningococcus  have  been  found,  especially  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  purulent  meningitis  did  not  belong  to  the  epidemic 
variety.  Under  these  circumstances  in  the  purulent  exudate  of  the  meninges 
various  microorganisms  have  been  met  with,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
streptococcus  pyogenes,  staphylococcus  pyogenes,  bacterium  coli  communis, 
typhoid  bacilli,  and  especially  FrankeFs  pneumococci.  Some  very  prominent 
and  experienced  investigators  have  especially  maintained  that  the  pneumococ- 
cus  produced  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  these  reports  are  due  to  various  errors,  as  a  ceri»in  superficial  resemblance 
in  shape  which  exists  between  meningococci  and  pneumococci  has  given  rise 
to  mistakes.  This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  there  is  any  doubt  about 
pneumococci  producing  purulent  meningitis  which,  under  some  circumstances, 
may  even  show  a  certain  epidemic  distribution.  Frankel  ^  himself,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  pneumococcus,  has  described  an  investigation  of  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  in  which  pneumococci  were  found  besides  meningococci,  in  which, 
therefore,  a  so-called  mLxed  infection  was  present. 

In  fact  mixed  infection  in  every  purulent  meningitis,  but  especially  in 
epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  plays  a  decided  role,  for  besides  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  pneumococci,  especially  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  and 
staphylococcus  pyogenes,  occasionally  influenza  bacilli  have  been  found  besides 
meningococci  in  the  exudate  of  the  affected  cerebral  membranes.  For  an  inex- 
perienced bacteriologic  investigator  certain  difficulties  arise  with  this,  for  it 
may  easily  occur  that  an  inexperienced  bacteriologist  may  confuse  staphylo- 
cocci with  meningococci.  Besides,  occasionally,  meningococci  also  occur  as 
secondary  pathogenic  agents.  True,  Heubner  ^  for  example,  in  14  cases  of 
tubercular  meningitis  twice  found  meningococci  besides  tubercle  bacilli. 

According  to  my  firm  opinion,  after  continued  careful  investigation  it  will 
be  determined  as  an  assured  fact  that  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  owes 
its  origin  to  only  one  pathogenic  organism,  the  meningococcus.  In  the  dis- 
pute which  is  still  going  on  regarding  the  ini])ortance  of  this  microorganism 
in  some  professional  circles,  we  are  reminded  of  similar  diversity  of  views 
which  occurred  a  f(*w  years  a^ro  regarding  the  pneumococcus  and  its  original 
connection  with  fibrinous  pulmonary  inilaniniations.  In  this  case  it  was  also 
believed  that  some  other  microorganism  might  come  into  question  as  the 
cause  of  pulmonary  inflammation,  whereas  it  was  (leterniined  with  more  and 
more  certainty  later  on  that  only  Friinkel's  pneumococcus  gives  rise  to  fibrin- 
pus  pulmcmary  inilannnation. 


i;4.  Friinkrl,  IVutscho  mod.  \V<Mh<'n'*chrift.  1800. 

*  Heubner,  VvIk't  den  Meniiij»<M*(KTU.s.     DfiitHche  nu'd.  WoHiciischr.,   1S07,  Nr.   IC 
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As  in  the  case  of  other  infectious  diseases,  there  are  also  individual  or 
sporadic  cases  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  These  may  very  readily 
be  the  points  of  origin  for  a  larger  epidemic  if  they  are  not  properly  recognized 
and  by  proper  isolation  and  disinfection  rendered  harmless  to  those  around. 

An  opinion  regarding  an  individual  case  of  purulent  meningitis,  as  to 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  epidemic  form  or  not,  can  only  be  determined  with 
certainty  by  means  of  lumbar  puncture,  and  the  fluid  obtained  in  this  manner 
being  examined  for  meningococci,  and  from  this  it  can  be  seen  how  great  is 
the  importance  of  the  meningococcus  in  a  purely  practical  respect. 

Thus,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  become  acquainted  as  minutely  as  possible 
with  the  morphological  and  biological  properties  of  the  meningococcus,  and 
from  this  we  shall  add  greatly  to  our  practical  knowledge. 

In  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  meningococci  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  cerebrospinal  and  ventricular  fluids,  so  that  by  their  turbid  and 
flocculent,  occasionally  almost  purulent,  appearance,  it  seems  as  though  a  fluid 
exudate  is  mixed  with  them,  but  also  in  those  purulent  infiltrates  which  trav- 
erse the  tissues  of  the  pia  mater  they  are  often  met  with.  In  many  cases  they 
are  the  only  microorganisms  in  the  inflammatory  area.  In  other  cases  mixed 
infections  with  pneumococci,  Friedlander's  bacilli,  influenza  bacilli,  strepto- 
cocci, and  staphylococci  have  been  observed.  In  individual  experiences  that 
have  been  reported,  in  which,  in  spite  of  definite  cases  of  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  no  meningococci  have  been  found  in  the  places  mentioned, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  with  an  increasing  familiarity  with  the  meningo- 
coccus such  observations  will  become  less  and  less  frequent.  They  will  not 
disappear  entirely  because  meningococci  may  have  been  previously  present  or 
they  may  have  been  forced  by  other  microorganisms  to  disappear. 

The  number  of  meningococci  varies  greatly.  They  occur  occasionally  in 
such  small  numbers  that  it  requires  prolonged  search  before  even  a  few  are 
found.  Under  such  circumstances  it  will  be  well  to  follow  Huberts  ^  experi- 
ences and  to  minutely  investigate  the  fluid  of  the  cerebral  ventricles ;  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  number  of  meningococci  and  the  severity  of  the  morbid 
manifestations  by  no  means  always  are  in  a  regular  proportion  to  each  other. 
Sometimes  for  a  very  long  period  after  the  onset  of  the  disease  meningococci 
can  be  determined.  Thus,  Frohmann  ^  reports  that  in  a  case  in  which  deferves- 
cence occurred  only  upon  the  295th  day  of  'the  disease  he  was  still  able  to 
determine  virulent  meningococci  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  upon  the  235th 
day  of  the  disease. 

Without  doubt — and  perhaps  not  even  so  rarely — meningococci  are  car- 
ried into  other  organs  by  means  of  the  circulation  thus  producing  specifically 
metastatic  inflammations  in  them.  In  an  articular  inflammation  which  de- 
vclo{)ed  in  the  course  of  a  purulent  meningitis,  Fronz  '  and  Osier  *  have  found 
meningococci  in  the  contents  of  the  joints,  and  in  10  cases  of  pulmonary 

1  Huher,  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.,  2  JuH,  1896. 

2  Frohmantiy  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.,   1809,  Nr.  42,  p.  257. 

8  K.  Fronz,  Ueber  eiterige  Gelenkentziindungen  im  Verlaufe  der  Meningitin  cerebro- 
spinalis  epidemica.     Wiener  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1897,  Xr.  15. 

4  William  Osier ,  The  arthritis  of  cerebrospinal  fever.  Boston  Med.  Journ.,  1898, 
So,  26. 
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inflammation,  Councilman,  Mallory  and  Wright  only  twice  found  Frankel's 
pneumococci,  whereas  in  the  other  cases  meningococci  were  found  in  the  in- 
flamed pulmonary  portions.  Jaeger  ^  has  demonstrated  meningococci  in  the 
urine,  but  they  have  been  looked  for  in  the  blood  and  in  the  contents  of  the 
herpetic  vesicles  without  result  by  Huber  *  and  Faber,"  whereas  Thiercelind 
and  Rosenthal  *  have  found  them  in  the  blood. 

Of  great  practical  importance  is  the  observation  that  they  are  not  infre- 
quently met  with  in  the  excretions  of  the  nose,  the  pharynx,  and  the  bronchial 
mucous  membranes  and  in  the  exudates  from  the  ear.  Naturally,  they  also 
occur  in  the  nasal  secretions  of  healthy  persons,  but,  whereas  Councilman  *  in 
19  cases  of  meningitis  found  them  10  times  in  the  nasal  excretions,  in  12  other 
patients  they  were  only  found  twice. 

Now  in  finding  meningococci  at  the  last-mentioned  points,  it  should  not 
be  assumed  that  they  have  reached  these  areas  from  the  inflamed  meninges,  but 
the  thought  arises  that  they  may  have  been  borne  from  the  previously  men- 
tioned areas  to  the  meningeal  spaces  by  means  of  the  lymph  channels  or  per- 
haps by  the  circulation,  thus  producing  cerebrospinal  meningeal  inflammation. 
These  views  may  be  utilized  as  preliminary  measures  in  that  during  the  time 
of  epidemics  of  meningitis  healthy  persons  should  be  advised  to  use  solutions 
of  disinfectants  in  the  oral  and  pharyngeal  cavities  after  meals  and  to  use 
nasal  douches  mornings  and  evenings. 

Now  what  induces  meningococci  which  previously  have  remained  inactive 
and  to  a  certain  extent  have  been  confined  to  the  nasal  cavities,  to  the  phar- 
ynx and  elsewhere  in  a  harmless  condition  suddenly  to  invade  the  meningeal 
spaces  and  there  to  produce  such  serious  changes?  In  many  cases  this  remains 
entirely  obscure  to  us,  in  others  preceding  damages  may  be  determined  which 
in  other  infectious  diseases  we  are  also  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  predis- 
posing causes  of  the  affection. 

If  impartial  clinical  observation  teaches  that  meningitis  epidemics  occur 
particularly  in  the  cold  season,  the  disbelief  in  the  importance  of  refrigeration 
appears  to  me  to  be  carried  too  far,  if  we  attempt  to  deny  the  influence  of  the 
effects  of  cold  upon  the  body.  Occasionally  meningeal  phenomena  so  rapidly 
follow  a  previous  refrigeration  that  any  impartial  ])er8on  must  recognize  the 
connection  between  both  occurrences;  injuries  also  show  a  favorable  influence 
toward  infection.  This  need  by  no  means  always  apply  to  head  injuries;  a 
marked  shock  to  the  entire  body  may  result  in  epidemic  ('(Tcbrospinal  menin- 
gitis. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  occasionally  (juite  insignificant  injuries  and 
shocks  are  sufficient  to  become  dangerous  to  the  affected  person.  For  example, 
V.  Leyden  ®  treated  a  young  man  suffering  from  epidemic  cerebrospinal  menin- 


1  U.  Jaeger,  Kpideiniolo^jfiftohos  und  Baktoriologischea  iiIkt  Cerebrospinalmeningitis. 
Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.,  1800,  Xr.  20. 

2  Uuber,  DemonHtrationen  mikrowkopischer  Prilparnte  von  Moninjjococcus  intraeel« 
lularis  im  Spinaleiter  und  NaHon«ecret  eines  Falles  von  I'pidemischer  Genickstarre. 
Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.,   1807.  Xr.  12,  Bd.  xxx. 

«  /-;.  E.  Faher,  loe.  cit. 

*  Thiercelind  et  Roftmihnl,  Sur  nn  cas  do  m<^ninpito  c«'rr'l>rah»  A  nit'nin|^>coque8  avec 
septic^mie.     SociC*t«'  ni6d.  dos  hop.,  St'ance  du  27  F>vr.,  ISOO. 

^Councilman,  Corehrospinal  mcninj^itisi.     Boston  Mtnl.  .loiini..   ISOS.  Xo.  7. 
«A\  Leyden,  Klinik  dor  RUckenniarkHkrankheiten.     lierlin,  1874,  i. 
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gitis  in  whom  the  first  phenomena  of  the  disease  appeared  shortly  after  the 
affected  individual  had  dived  during  bathing.  Twice  I  saw  strong  young  men 
attacked  by  epidemic  meningitis,  in  whom  mental  over-exertion  had  taken 
place;  for  a  few  weeks  the  one  had  been  studying  to  pass  his  examination  for 
admission  to  the  University,  and  the  other  to  be  promoted  into  a  higher  class, 
both  having  studied  until  the  early  morning  hours. 

The  meningococci  can  with  great  ease  be  prepared  for  identification  under 
the  microscope.  The  method  by  which  I  have  prepared  them  is  as  follows: 
I  spread  some  of  the  purulent  exudate  from  the  meninges  upon  a  cover-glass, 
allowed  the  pus  to  dry  in  the  air  and  then,  holding  the  glass  between  thumb 
and  forefinger  with  the  pus  surface  upward,  I  rapidly  passed  it  through  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  several  times.  Then  the  glass  with  the  pus-surface 
was  placed  downward  and  allowed  to  swim  in  a  Loffler  methyl-blue  solution 
for  fifteen  minutes,  washed  in  water  and  then  dried  in  the  manner  previously 
described,  in  the  gas  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  and,  finally,  allowed  to  fall 
upon  a  drop  of  xylol — Canada  balsam — which  was  previously  placed  upon 
a  clean  glass  slide. 

The  preparation  may  be  easily  visible  in  an  oil  emulsion  and  with  Abbe's 
condenser  in  1,000  multiplication.  The  picture  becomes  especially  clear  and 
beautiful  if  a  Zeiss  apochromatic  lens  is  used.  Often  in  such  a  field  diplococci 
will  be  seen,  their  dark  blue  bodies  being  surrounded  by  a  clear  ring,  which  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  capsule,  so  that  the  meningococci  are  often  considered  to 
be  similar  to  pneumococci  and  they  have  been  counted  among  the  capsule- 
cocci,  a  circumstance  that  makes  us  understand  that  for  some  time  both 
varieties  of  cocci  were  looked  upon  as  the  same  structures.  It  must  be  re- 
marked that,  whereas  the  shape  of  the  pneumococci  may  be  quite  properly  com- 
pared with  the  flame  of  a  candle,  this  comparison  is  not  at  all  suitable  for 
meningococci.  Meningococci  resemble  half-globes  which  lie  upon  each  other 
upon  their  diameters  or  have  the  shape  of  buns,  they,  therefore,  remind  us 
nuu'h  more  of  gonococci,  from  which  they,  however,  differ  by  other  properties 
as  we  shall  soon  learn.  In  staining  meningococci  Huber  advises  staining 
dry  preparations  of  the  meningeal  pus  in  carbofuchsin  and  then  decoloriz- 
ing them  in  water  containing  acetic  acid.  This  is  said  to  plainly  stain  the 
capsule  of  the  meningococci.  I  posssess  no  personal  experience  with  this 
method  of  staining  as  I  have  had  no  recent  opportunity  of  treating  cases 
of  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Jaeger  assumes,  in  his  latest  book  that  has 
been  mentioned  several  times,  that  the  capsule  is  an  artifact  due  to  the 
retraction  of  the  body  of  the  bacterium  from  its  periphery,  or  to  a  mucoid 
excretion. 

The  typical  picture  of  the  meningococcus  represents  cells  which  contain 
small  masses  of  meningococci,  these  cells  very  closely  resemble  those  in  which 
gonococci  are  present,  which  are  often  found  in  gonorrheal  pus,  but  menin- 
gococci by  no  means  spare  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  but  enter  it  and  destroy  it, 
which  never  occurs  in  the  case  of  gonococci.  If  meningococci  are  present  in 
large  numbers  in  the  exudate  they  are  also  found  collected  in  heaps,  so  that 
under  these  circumstances  they  may  be  easily  confounded  with  staphylococci, 
not  rarely  an*  they  collected  in  groups  of  four,  or  tetrahedral  form,  but  they 
scarcely  occur  in  the  form  of  chains. 
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In  contrast  to  pneumococci  which  stain  according  to  Gram,  they  allow 
their  staining  material  to  disappear  although  slowly. 

The  production  of  pure  cultures  of  meningococci  from  a  purulent  exudate 
or  an  inflamed  tissue  requires  some  care  and  practice,  although  meningococci 
flourish  upon  various  culture  media  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Although 
they  grow  well  upon  Loffler's  blood  serum,  upon  agars  streaked  with  human 
blood  and  upon  glycerin  agar,  they  have  been  seen  growing  upon  ordinary 
agar,  upon  meat-peptone  gelatin,  which  they  do  not  liquefy,  upon  potatoes, 
upon  human  serum  and  in  bouillon.  Upon  Loffler^s  blood  serum  there  is  noted 
after  twenty-four  hours,  round  colonies,  1  to  1.5  mm.  in  size,  which  are  sharply 
demarcated,  showing  a  whitish,  mucoid  and  transparent  appearance;  upon 
agar  plate  cultures  Weichselbaum  found  the  superficial  colonies  thicker  than 
the  deeper  ones ;  the  latter  were  just  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  The  former 
under  the  microscope,  in  80  times  enlargement,  showed  a  brown  margin  with  a 
yellowish  floor,  which,  toward  the  periphery,  became  pale  up  to  the  point  of 
being  almost  completely  colorless.  The  finer,  deeper  colonies  appear  round, 
possess  a  notched  margin,  and  are  of  a  brownish  color.  Upon  gelatin  plates 
only  a  sparse  and  very  slow  growth  is  noted.  The  colonies  form  fine  points 
of  a  yellowish  color,  which  upon  microscopic  investigation  appear  markedly 
granular,  turbid  and  yellowish  to  yellowish-brown.  In  bouillon,  even  after 
twenty-four  hours,  turbidity  occurs.  After  two  to  three  days  the  bouillon 
again  becomes  clear,  whereas  a  precipitate  forms.  In  this,  meningococci 
differ  very  markedly  from  staphylococci,  which  upon  culture  in  bouillon 
produce  a  permanent  turbidity.  Crest  formation  resembling  the  comb  of  a 
rooster  never  occurs  from  meningococci.  If  pure  cultures  are  spread  upon 
potatoes  the  formation  resembles  that  occurring  in  typhoid  bacilli,  the  surface 
of  the  potato  remaining  unaltered. 

An  observation  of  the  process  of  multiplication  shows  that  the  meningo- 
cocci divide  in  two  vertical  directions  so  that  they  are  arranged  beneath  and 
beside  each  other  in  rows  or  also  in  tetrahedral  form ;  the  latter  arrangement 
is  not  rarely  noted  in  meningeal  pus. 

In  pure  culture  as  well  as  in  a  dried  condition  meningococci  retain  their 
power  of  life  for  a  very  long  time.  Jaeger,  for  example,  found  that  meningeal 
pus  dried  upon  cotton  and  retained  in  Petri  dishes  for  127  days  contained 
meningococci  which  were  still  capable  of  development.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  even  quite  remarkable  that  epidemic  cerebrosinnal  meningitis  is 
not  more  frequently  observed,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  opinion  that  the 
human  body  does  not  show  an  altogether  favorable  culture  medium  for  menin- 
gococci or,  as  this  is  more  frequently  expressed,  the  predisposition  to  the 
affection  is  not  a  great  one.  And  still  very  frequently  a  slight  touch  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  contagion.  That  in  the  distrilnition  of  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  personal  intercoursr  {)lays  a  great  role,  was  very  easily  con- 
firmed, for  especially  in  garrisons  ej)i(lenn('s  have  boon  known  to  arise  several 
times  if  a  patient  affected  by  meningitis  entorod  tlio  ])la(o.  Contagion  from 
other  patients,  nurses  in  hospitals,  as  has  boon  doscribod  l)y  Leichtenstem,* 

^  Leichtenstern,  Die  epidemischo  Gonick-^tarro  (  M«»niii<xitis  ctTchrospinalis  epidemica) 
in  den  Provinxen  Rheinland  und  Westfnlon,  init  bosomhTcr  I^rn'lcksichtigunf?  der  Epi- 
demie  in  K6ln  im  Jahre  1885.    Centralbl.  f.  aH^.  (i;<*sundh(itsptlt'jr«\  1893,  Heft  vi-ix. 
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for  example,  is  less  demonstrative  as  it  concerned  persons  in  a  district  in 
which  the  disease  was  present.  Very  reliable  observations  regarding  the 
transmission  of  the  disease  have  been  reported  by  Petersen/  from  an  epi- 
demic in  Berlin,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  not  only  intercourse  with  the 
sick  but  entrance  into  infected  rooms  was  capable  of  transmitting  contagion, 
and  that  contagion  occurs  even  by  means  of  a  third  person.  According  to  the 
experiences  of  Panienski,*  contagion  also  occurs  by  fomites,  at  least  Panienski 
believes  that  an  epidemic  of  meningitis  was  brought  from  Carlsruhe  to  Rastatt 
by  material  that  was  not  disinfected. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  present  a  complete  and  finished  picture  of  epidemic 
cerebrospinal  meningitis.  The  task  that  I  have  undertaken  consists  in  em- 
phasizing those  modes  of  clinical  examination  which  are  the  result  of  the 
latest  methods  of  investigations.  As  carefully  as  I  have  described  the  bacte- 
riology, so  rapidly  will  I  pass  over  the  anatomical  and  clinical  phenomena 
since  they  are  readily  found  in  any  good  work  on  the  practice  of  medicine. 

PATHOLOGY 

In  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  meningococci  produce 
anatomical  changes  which  are  quite  obvious,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
overlook  or  mistake  the  affection.  After  lifting  the  bony  capsule  of  the  skull 
the  dura  mater  is  noted  to  be  very  tense,  its  inner  surface  appears  dry  and  the 
sinus  completely  filled  with  blood,  the  free-lying  convex  surface  of  the  brain 
gives  the  impression  of  being  flattened  as  if  a  force  acting  from  within  had 
pushed  it  toward  the  internal  surface  of  the  skull ;  this  is  noted  by  a  flattening 
tfnd  a  broadening  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  and  a  narrowing  of  the  sulci.* 

The  veins  of  the  pia  are  choked  with  dark  blood  and  are  tortuous,  and  the 
finer  branches  contain  so  much  blood  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  brain 
attains  a  markedly  reddened  appearance,  resembling  an  artificially  injected 
specimen. 

A.'  especially  distinguishing  phenomena  the  permanent  infiltration  of  the 
pia  mater  is  added,  very  often  yellowish,  purulent  streaks  which  accompany 
the  filled  pia  yessels  upon  both  sides,  and  here  and  there  to  a  breadth  of 
several  millimetres,  are  noted.  In  further-advanced  cases  the  pia  mater  shows 
extended  opacity  and  briny  and  inflammatory  edematous  swelling  and  thick- 
ening. The  acme  of  the  changes  consists  in  the  entire  superficial  surface  of 
the  brain  being  covered  by  an  extended  coat  of  pus  which  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  tissues  of  the  pia  are  profusely  infiltrated  with  pus. 

If  the  brain  is  taken  out  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  lower  posterior  cavities 
of  the  skull  a  profuse  amount  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  has  collected,  which  is 
turbid,  shows  the  formation  of  flocculi,  and  not  infrequently  is  of  a  purulent 
consistency,  thereby  proving  inflammatory  processes. 

The  ba<sal  cerebral  sinuses  contain  much  blood,  which  as  a  rule,  is  markedly 
coagulated. 

1  G.    Prtrrsen,   Zur    Epidemiologie   der   epidemiaohen   Genickstarre.      Deutsche   med. 
Wochenschr.,   1890. 

2  Panienftki,  Die  Epidemie  der  GenickBtarre  in  der  Gamison  Karlsruhe  wuhrend 
u-8  Winters,  1892-1893.     MilitftrUrztl.  Zeitschr.,  1895,  Heft  viii  u.  ix. 
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Upon  the  base  of  the  brain  the  phenomena  of  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  is  noted  to  a  slighter  extent  than  upon  the  convexity  of  the  brain ; 
the  infiltration  of  pus  appears  to  be  more  markedly  developed  in  the  areas 
situated  between  the  pons,  the  cerebral  peduncles  and  the  optic  chiasm. 

Upon  section  of  the  brain  the  cerebral  ventricles  are  often  markedly 
dilated,  obviously  because  they  are  filled  with  an  unusual,  profuse  amount 
of  cerebrospinal  fluid.  This  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  the  cause  of  the  pressure  of 
the  brain  toward  the  internal  surface  of  the  skull,  thereby  giving  rise  to  the 
flattening  of  the  cerebral  surface  which  was  previously  alluded  to.  The  fluid 
of  the  ventricles  also  shows  a  turbid,  flocculent,  occasionally  almost  purulent, 
appearance  and  even  the  choroid  plexus  occasionally  shows  purulent  infiltra- 
tion. The  wall  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  soft,  of  a  friable  consistency, 
showing  so-called  white  cerebral  softening. 

The  anatomical  changes  of  the  spinal  cord  are  found  to  correspond  to  those 
in  the  brain.  The  dura  mater  spinalis  especially  in  its  lower  portions  is 
spread  out  and  tense,  upon  palpation  representing  a  soft  bag.  Upon  sec- 
tion of  the  lumbar  region  large  amounts  of  spinal  fluid  often  squirt  out  in 
a  stream,  being  of  a  turbid,  flocculent  and  even  purulent  consistency,  the 
pia  is  often  turbid,  showing  purulent  infiltration  to  a  wide  extent.  With  this 
the  venous  blood  vessels  are  markedly  filled  and  very  tortuous ;  almost  always 
the  changes  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord  are  more  decidedly  devel- 
oped than  those  upon  the  anterior  surface,  which  is  probably  entirely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  patient  being  constantly  upon  his  back.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord-substance  shows  the  slightest  alterations. 

The  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  often  limited 
to  a  marked  hyperemia,  which  in  the  brain  is  especially  conspicuous  upon  the 
cortex.  In  other  cases  hemorrhages  have  developed,  they  are  usually  slight, 
most  often  only  punctiform,  but  occasionally  they  are  so  close  together  that 
they  must  be  designated  as  a  focal  affection,  having  a  more  or  less  great  cir- 
cumference. Occasionally  areas  of  softening  and  even  small  pus  foci  are  met 
with  in  the  brain  substance. 

Upon  a  microscopic  examination ,  the  inflamed  pia  is  noted  to  be  markedly 
swollen,  thickened,  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  its  blood  vessels  are  dilated, 
completely  filled  with  blood,  and  thickened  vascular  walls  may  be  recognized 
that  are  infiltrated  for  the  most  part  with  round  cells.  Often  vessels  are  found 
that  are  surrounded  by  tense  round  cell-heaps  resembling  cuffs  around  the 
hand,  here  and  there  dilated  lymph  vessels  and  lymph  spaces  are  noted  in 
the  pia. 

Purulent  infiltration  of  the  pia,  as  a  rule,  is  sharply  demarcated  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  brain  and  cord  substance  but  it  is  by  no  means  seldom 
that  it  continues  with  those  processes  to  a  slight  extent  toward  the  internal 
parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  originate  from  the  pia.  That  inde- 
pendently of  these  septic  areas  in  the  pia  the  pus  formation  from  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  cerebral  membrane  continues  to  the  adjacent  cerebrospinal  sub- 
stance upon  the  whole  is  rare. 

Upon  microscopic  examination  of  the  patholo<ri('al  tissues,  meningococci 
should  be  looked  for  if,  as  occurs  occasionally  during  life,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  find  these  structures  in  the  liquid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncturp. 
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perhaps  not  even  in  streaked  preparations  which  are  made  at  autopsy  from 
the  meningeal  pus.  Naturally,  the  tissues  to  be  examined  must  be  first 
hardened  in  alcohol,  then  fine  sections  are  to  be  stained  with  anilin  colors  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Upon  microscopical  examination  it  may  be  readily  recognized  that  the  pur- 
ulent infiltration  has  continued  in  a  very  marked  and  extended  manner  to  the 
spinal  cord  roots.  Such  a  continuation  of  the  inflammation  also  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  The  ear  specialists  quite  properly  emphasize  that 
with  extraordinary  frequency,  we  might  be  almost  tempted  to  say,  quite  in- 
variably, suppuration  from  the  acoustic  nerve  distributes  itself  to  the  internal 
ear  and  corresponding  tracts  have  been  noted  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  purulent 
condition  being  distributed  to  the  eye. 

As  in  most  infectious  diseases,  so  also  in  epidemic  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis, there  is  granular  opacity  and  fatty  degeneration  even  waxy  degeneration, 
in  the  voluntary  muscles,  in  the  heart  muscle,  and  in  the  cells  of  the  glands, 
for  example,  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  urinary  tubules,  in  the  cells  of  the 
liver,  in  the  cells  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
as  well  as  in  the  pancreas.  On  the  other  hand,  quite  in  contrast  to  many 
other  acute  infectious  diseases,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  by  no  means 
frequent,  and  it  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  regular  anatomical  findings. 
Berdach  ^  who  has  observed  an  epidemic  of  meningitis  in  Trifail,  Austria, 
calls  attention  to  epithelial  necrosis  of  the  kidneys,  which  he  quite  properly 
refers  to  toxic  causes. 

Regarding  the  time  which  elapses  between  contagion  and  the  appearance 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease,  therefore,  the  period  of  incubation^  but 
very  few  accurate  observations  are  known.  Evidently  this  period  upon  the 
average  is  from  three  to  four  days. 

SYMPTOMS 

The  disease  often  begins  without  prodromes,  manifesting  itself  by  repeated 
chills,  rarely  with  a  single  marked  chill.  In  recent  times  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact,  that  not  rarely  coryza,  conjunctivitis,  or  pharyngeal  catarrh 
have  preceded  as  prodromes,  and  it  is  presumed  that  from  these  inflamed 
mucous  membranes  meningococci  invade  the  cerebral  membranes. 

After  a  preceding  chill,  fever  occurs,  which  usually  reaches  102.5®  F.  and 
higher,  at  first  showing  a  continuous  type.  Simultaneously  disturbances 
occur  which  call  attention  to  a  severe  implication  of  the  brain.  The  patients 
complain  of  vertigo  bo  that  they  can  scarcely  stand  upon  their  legs,  and,  above 
all,  a  very  intense  headache  is  noted,  which  is  often  referred  by  the  patient  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  sometimes  to  the  temple-region,  sometimes  to 
the  top  of  the  head,  but  which  also  in  some  cases  is  distributed  to  the  entire 
skull.  Occasionally  this  pain  becomes  exacerbated  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  (piite  unbearable,  which  may  be  noted  from  the  fact  that  from  time  to 
time  the  patient  moans,  sighs,  or  screams,  holding  the  head  between  the 
haiuls:  even  when  the  patient  is  unconscious  this  moaning  may  be  noted,  and 

» J.  Berdach,  Boricht  fiber  die  Meninf^^itisepidemie  in  Trifail  im  Jahre  1898. 
Deutsches  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1900,  Bd.  Ixv. 
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he  sometimes  clutches  at  his  head.  Consciousness  becomes  more  and  more 
involved,  and  the  patient  either  lies  apathetic  with  closed  eyes  or  is  more  or 
less  wildly  delirious.  A  phenomenon  of  the  disease  which  is  very  valuable  in 
the  diagnosis  is  the  rigidity  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  this  being  often  noted  in 
examining  the  patients,  in  that  the  head,  viz.,  the  occiput,  appears  to  be 
strongly  pressed  into  the  pillow.  If  the  physician  attempts  to  force  his  hand 
beneath  the  occiput  and  to  bend  the  head  forward,  so  marked  a  resistance  is 
noted  that  the  entire  trunk  is  raised  with  the  skull  as  soon  as  the  latter  has 
reached  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  body,  often  even  sooner.  This  movement 
causes  great  suffering  to  the  patient  and  even  though  comatose,  he  moans  and 
his  face  becomes  distorted  from  pain.  Rotary  movements  of  the  head  or  more 
marked  movements  of  the  head  posteriorly,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  carried 
out  easily  and  without  hindrance,  producing  slight  pain  if  any  at  all. 

The  origin  of  rigidity  of  the  back  of  the  neck  is  most  probably  in  connec- 
tion with  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which  in  itself 
originates  in  an  irritation  of  the  anterior  cervical  nerve  roots  from  the  spinal 
meningitis.  If  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are  palpated  they  are  found  to  be 
hard  and  contracted,  and  it  can  very  readily  be  demonstrated  that  the  trapezius 
is  also  implicated  in  this  tonic  muscular  spasm. 

For  the  same  reason,  as  a  rule,  the  extensors  of  the  back  are  permanently 
contracted,  which  is  shown  by  a  stiffness  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  with  an 
obvious  curve  of  an  anterior  convexity,  opisthotonos. 

If  toward  the  fatal  termination  the  coma  becomes  intense,  stiffness  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  back  not  only  relaxes  but  almost  completely  disappears, 
and  this  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign. 

Pressure  and  even  slight  tapping  upon  the  skull  and  vertebral  column 
mostly  produce  decided  pain  which  is  even  noted  by  comatose  patients. 

In  fact  general  hyperesthesia  is  present;  the  patients  are  very  susceptible 
to  bright  light  and  noises.  Slight  pressure  upon  the  skin,  muscles  and  per- 
ipheral nerve  trunks  is  followed  by  a  contraction  of  the  entire  body  and  an 
expression  of  pain. 

The  face  of  the  patient,  as  a  rule,  is  generally  reddened.  Especially  does 
the  conjunctiva  appear  to  be  injected  with  blood,  occasionally  there  is  even 
edema  of  the  conjunctiva,  chemosxs  develops,  probably  most  often  an  inflamma- 
tory edema.  In  one  of  my  patients  I  observed  only  left-sided  chemosis,  with- 
out there  being  local  causes  present  at  the  autopsy  to  explain  this  phenomenon 
in  the  left  eve. 

Herpes  lahialis  is  extraordinarily  frequent,  appearing,  as  a  rule,  between 
the  third  and  sixth  days  of  the  disease.  Meningococci  have  not  as  yet  been 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  herpetic  vessels.  In  some  cases  the  lips  are  not 
attacked  by  herpes,  the  eruption  appearing  in  other  parts  of  the  face,  most 
frequently  around  tlie  alaj  of  the  nose,  or  upon  the  nasal  septum,  even  ugon 
the  trunk  and  upon  the  extremities  in  some  eases. 

Lips  and  tongue  are  dry  and  fissured,  and  in  patients  that  are  not  carefully 
nursed  these  niav  be  covered  with  dried  blood  and  sordes. 

Occasionally  tonic  spasm  is  noted  in  the  masseter  muscles  and,  as  the  result 
of  this  difficulty  in  movement  of  the  jaw,  even  well-d(»v(*loped  trismus.  Clonic 
spasms  in  the  pterygoid  muscles  not  rarely  lead  to  grinding  of  the  teeth. 
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Apparently  these  phenomena  are  the  results  of  .an  irritation  of  the  fifth 
nerve. 

In  the  respiratory  organs  no  alterations  are  determined,  except  an  increase 
in  respiratory  frequency,  although  bronchitis  belongs  to  the  most  frequent 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Sudden  arrest  of  the  respiratory  movements,  the 
so-called  Biot's  breathing,  or  an  increasing  and  decreasing  depth  of  the  res- 
piratory movement,  with  periodical  pauses  in  respiration,  so-called  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration,  is  much  rarer  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis  than  in  tuber- 
cular meningitis. 

The  pulse  not  uniformly,  but  still  quite  commonly,  in  comparison  with  the 
height  of  the  temperature,  is  slow.  Toward  the  fatal  issue  it  becomes  so  rapid 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  counted,  probably  as  a  result  of  paralysis  of  the  vagus. 

Regarding  the  blood,  Williams  ^  reports  that  among  32  patients,  in  an 
epidemic  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  in  Boston,  12  times  he  found  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  leukocytes;  this  does  not  agree  with  the  observations  of 
V.  Striimpell  and  Williams,  who  reported  leukocytosis. 

The  abdomen  is  usually  retracted.  As  the  abdominal  coverings  are  not 
especially  tense  it  is  probably  not  due  to  a  clonic  spasm  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  but  to  a  voluntary  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  intestine;  from  the 
spasm  of  the  intestinal  musculature  the  obstinate  constipation  can  be  explained 
from  which  some  patients  suffer. 

In  some  patients  frequent  vomiting  is  noted. 

The  conditions  of  the  urine  are  conspicuous  in  that  in  some  cases,  in  spite 
of  the  existing  fever,  the  urine  is  voided  in  large  amounts,  being  of  a  light 
yellow  appearance.  It  frequently  contains  albumin,  and  in  some  few  cases 
glycosuria  has  been  observed. 

The  behavior  of  the  patella  tendon  reflexes  varies  and  is  of  no  importance, 
absence  of  the  patella  reflex  is  not  infrequent,  but  this  occurs  usually  only 
toward  the  fatal  issue. 

Upon  stroking  and  palpating  the  skin,  very  frequently  marked  irritability 
of  the  vaso-motors  may  be  noted.  The  skin  reddens  to  a  marked  extent,  this 
appearance  being  maintained  for  quite  a  long  time  after  palpation  or  after 
slight  stroking. 

The  symptoms  of  meningitis  have  been  enriched  in  the  last  few  years  by 
the  development  of  Kemig's  symptom,  namely,  the  fact  that  if  the  patient  is 
propped  up  in  bed,  flexure  movements  of  the  legs  and  arms  occur  in  the  hip 
and  knee  joints,  occasionally  also  in  the  arms.  The  diagnostic  value  of  this 
sign  must  not  be  overrated,  for  Giuseppe  *  quite  properly  emphasizes  that  it  is 
occBv^iionally  absent  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  seen  it  in  tubercular  meningitis  and  in  sinus  thrombosis.  Occasionally  this 
sign  may  even  be  noted  in  convalescence,  remaining  for  some  time.     Roylet  ^ 


'  Fronds  If.  Williams,  Seventy-one  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Med.  and 
Surp.  Rep.  of  the  Boston  Hosp.,  1898,  ix. 

'^  M.  (iiuscpf)e,  II  fenomeno  di  Kernig  come  mezzo  dia^ostico  preziosa  nella  menin- 
gito  cerehro-spinale.     Gazz.  Lombard.,  1900,  p.   171. 

^  /*.  Jfoi/lrt,  1^0  nigne  de  Kernig  dana  les  m^ningites.  Gaz.  hebd.  de  ra6d.  et  de 
chirurg.,  1000,  15  Juli,  No.  56. 
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looks  upon  this  symptom  as  nothing  else  than  the  result  of  irritation  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  cord  roots  due  to  increase  of  the  intraspinal  pressure  or  imme- 
diately due  to  the  purulent  exudate. 


COURSE   AND   VARIETIES 

The  course  of  epidemic  spinal  meningitis  is  usually  acute.  If  the  disease 
terminates  fatally,  death  occurs  most  frequently  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  the  disease.  Death  usually  results  with  the  increase  of  coma  and  the  other 
signs  of  increasing  cerebral  pressure,  sometimes  also  from  complications.  In 
some  cases,  without  especial  complications  appearing,  the  disease  continues  for 
an  extraordinarily  long  time,  so  that  an  irregular  and  varying  increase  in 
temperature  continues  for  six  and  even  nine  montlis. 

In  contrast  to  this,  cases  occur  that  run  their  course  in  a  few  hours,  which 
are  designated  as  meningitis  cerehrospinalis  acutissima  s.  siderani.  Cases 
have  been  observed  in  which  farmers  who  were  perfectly  well  in  the  morning, 
going  out  to  their  work  have  been  suddenly  attacked  by  vertigo  and  headache, 
rapidly  becoming  comatose  and  dying  in  a  few  hours.  At  the  necropsy  of  such 
cases  a  marked  hyperemia  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  noted ;  as  the  duration  of 
the  disease  was  too  brief,  suppuration  did  not  occur. 

As  an  intermitting  form  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  such  cases  have  been 
described  in  which  fever  and  nervous  disturbances  alternate  with  a  certain 
degree  of  regularity,  which  remind  us  somewhat  of  the  course  of  a  malarial 
intermittent.  The  older  physicians  were  not  averse  to  regarding  this  as  a 
combination  with  malaria  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  this.  Since  we  have 
learned  to  recognize  the  malaria  plasmodium  as  the  exciting  cause  of  malarial 
fever,  we  have  reached  the  unalterable  conviction  that  in  an  intermittent 
meningitis,  these  organisms  do  not  come  into  question. 

It  is  very  important  to  know  that  in  time  of  a  meningitis  epidemic,  numer- 
ous abortive  and  mild  types  occur  wliich  are  cliaracterized  only  by  slight 
vertigo,  lieadache,  corporeal  and  mental  lassitude,  and  by  psychical  depression, 
associated  with  great  sensitiveness  to  impressions  affecting  siglit  and  hearing. 
This  will  scarcely  Ikj  observed  at  other  times,  but  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
meningitis  epidemic  they  require  very  careful  consideration,  for  if  these 
cases  are  not  carefully  observed  and  treated  the  clinical  picture  may  take  a 
very  serious  turn  and  death  result.  Besides  such  patients  are  dangerous  to 
their  surroundings,  as  they  distribute  contagion  whiili  may  be  followed  by  a 
verv  severe  attack  of  the  disease. 

Cases  wliich  arise  resembling  cerebral  hemorrhage,  causing  sudden  loss 
of  consciousness  and  paralysis,  have  been  designated  meningitis  cerebrospinalis 
apoplectiformi^, 

COMPLICATIONS   AND   SEQUELS 

Various  complications  occur  in  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  and,  as 
in  other  infectious  diseases,  some  e])i(l(Mnies  show  nianv,  other  epidemics  but 
few.  If  we  desire  to  gain  a  clear  picture  regard in*r  th<se  complications,  we 
must  remember  that  some  of  them  are  connected  with  disease  of  the  nervous 
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system,  whereas  others  depend  upon  propagated  or  metastatic  inflammation, 
the  last  giving  rise  to  severe  general  infection. 

Among  the  complications  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  are  irritative 
and  paralytic  manifestations  of  the  various  cranial  nerves  and  nerves  of 
the  extremities.  Frequently  the  former  are  first  noted,  being  foUbwed  by  the 
latter.  Occasionally  nystagmus  is  seen,  to  which,  in  the  further  course  of  the 
disease,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  is  added.  Contraction  of  the  pupils 
is  later  followed  by  dilatation;  frequently  there  is  inequality  of  the  pupils. 
Occasionally  facial  spasm  is  noted  and  later  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face  appears.  Clonic  contractions  and  paralysis  of  individual  extremities,  oc- 
casionally unilateral  paralysis,  are  observed.  The  paralyses  often  vary  greatly 
regarding  the  severity,  qp  that  we  have  the  impression  that  they  are  due  to 
various  pressure  conditions  by  meningeal  exudates,  perhaps  they  also  owe  their 
origin  to  variations  in  circulatory  conditions.  At  the  autopsy  a  clear  insight 
as  to  what  has  caused  these  paralyses  is  by  no  means  always  obtained.  In 
children  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  general  clonic  muscular  spasms  with  un- 
consciousness is  observed. 

Complications  as  the  result  of  the  propagation  of  the  inflammation  are 
sometimes  noted  in  the  eye.  Among  these  may  be  counted  optic  neuritis  and 
neuro-retinitis,  which  is  observed  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases.  Marked 
filling  and  swelling  of  the  retinal  veins  point,  besides,  to  a  difficulty  in  circula- 
tion which  has  been  produced  by  the  meningeal  exudate  in  the  course  of  the 
sinus  cavemosus.  Occasionally  dangerous  conditions  of  purulent  iridocyclitis 
form  which  lead  to  permanent  blindness  and  disappearance  of  the  eye.  Oeller 
and  Axenfeld  ^  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  inflammations  of  the  eye  are  not 
due  to  a  propagation  of  the  process  but  are  of  metastatic  origin. 

The  ear  is  affected  with  extraordinary  frequency.  Purulent  otitis  media, 
with  rupture  of  the  pus  through  the  tympanic  membrane,  is  not  an  unknown 
phenomenon.  But  even  without  such  a  rupture  the  internal  ear  may  be 
severely  diseased  and  complete  loss  of  hearing  develop.  If  this  unfortunate 
result  occurs  in  both  ears  in  children  that  have  not  yet  learned  to  talk,  bilat- 
eral deafness  leads  to  mutism  as  a  sequel. 

Among  the  metaMatic  inflammations  which  occasionally  arise  as  complica- 
tions of  an  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  we  must  differentiate  between 
those  that  are  due  to  the  meningococcus  and  those  which  are  due  to  a  secondary 
infection  from  other  inflammatory  agents,  most  frequently  probably  with  the 
streptococcus  pyogenes.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  condition  is  present 
can  only  be  determined  with  certainty  by  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the 
products  of  inflammation.  That  the  contents  of  inflamed  joints  and  pneu- 
monic exudates  contain  meningococci  has  been  previously  emphasized. 

As  the  result  of  severe  general  infection,  marked  cardiac  asthenia  develops, 
occasionally  phenomena  of  the  general  dUsolution  of  the  blood  are  noted, 
which  may  be  discerned  from  hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  the  various 
mucous  membranes. 


1  Th.  ArcnfvhU  Kin  B<'itrnp  zur  EntAtchunf;:  der  Aujjoncomplicationon,  l)OHondor8 
der  eitori^en  Kntziindunpr  dos  BulbuR  bei  der  Meningitis  cerebrospinalis  suppurativa. 
Monatschr.  f.  Psych,  u.  Neurol.,  1897. 
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Among  the  sequelce  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  there  must  be 
primarily  mentioned  long-continuing  and  even  permanent  nervous  disturb- 
ances. Vertigo,  headache,  lassitude,  after  mental  effort,  loss  of  memory  and 
similar  conditions  are  complained  of  by  most  patients  for  many  months  and 
even  years  after  the  disease.  Weakness  and  paralysis  of  individual  nerves  or 
of  the  extremities  must  be  coimted  as  among  the  sequelae;  the  severe  perma- 
nent disturbances  of  the  organs  of  special  sense  (sight,  hearing)  have  been 
previously  mentioned. 

The  development  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  which  I  have  seen  occur  in 
some  patients  who  have  recovered  from  an  attack  of  purulent  meningitis 
deserves  special  note;  this  complication  gives  rise  to  very  serious  results. 
These  consequences  vary  according  to  whether  the. condition  develops  in  a 
child  in  the  first  years  of  life,  when  the  skull  does  not  as  yet  contain  ossified 
sutures  and  is,  therefore,  capable  of  distention,  or  in  an  adult  with  an  unyield- 
ing skull. 

In  an  infant  scarcely  a  year  old  I  noticed  the  gradual  development  of  a 
hydrocephalic  skull,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen  before.  The  unfortu- 
nate patient,  finally,  could  no  longer  hold  his  balloon-like  dilated  head  erect 
upon  his  vertebral  column  and  became  mentally  weaker  and  weaker.  In  this 
unfortunate  condition  I  observed  the  child  for  nearly  a  year,  I  then  changed 
my  residence  and  have  never  learned  what  finally  became  of  him. 

I  observed  three  adults  that  had  recovered  from  all  phenomena  of  a  severe 
cerebrospinal  meningitis.  After  they  were  free  from  fever  for  weeks  and 
believed  themselves  completely  restored  to  health,  they  were  allowed  to  leave 
their  beds  and  walk  around  in  the  corridor;  in  all  of  them  the  further  course 
developed  in  a  similar  manner,  for  example,  the  patient  arose  in  the  morning 
apparently  well  and  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  went  into  the  garden,  sud- 
denly he  complained  of  an  unbearable  headache  and  after  a  few  minutes  lost 
consciousness;  the  temperature  rose  to  102.5°  F.,  and  he  died  within  eight  to 
twelve  hours.  At  the  autopsy  the  only  anatomical  change  noted  was  a  marked 
internal  hydrocephalus,  with  dilatation  of  the  cerebral  ventricles,  and  a  flat- 
tening of  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

DIAGNOSIS 

For  the  physician  who  looks  upon  the  inoningocoocus  as  the  sole  generator 
of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  diagnostic  endeavors  have  to-day  been 
decidedly  changed  and  amplified.  To  the  former  purely  clinical  diagnosis 
the  bacteriological  diagnosis  has  been  added  as  a  determining  factor. 

From  a  purely  clinical  standpoint  the  diagnosis  of  a  purulent  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  is  not  difficult.  In  contrast  to  tubercular  meningitis,  puru- 
lent cerebrospinal  inflammation  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  latter 
begins  suddenly,  runs  its  course  with  high  fever,  shows  a  more  fulminant 
course,  frequently  attacking  robust  and  healthy  persons,  whereas  the  patient 
suffering  from  tubercular  meningitis  fre(|uently  sliows  tubercular  changes  in 
other  organs.  If  in  the  course  of  a  meningitis,  hrrpps  facinlis  occurs,  tuber- 
cular meningitis  cannot  be  excluded  with  absolute  certainty  but  it  is  extremely 
unlikely.  On  the  other  hand,  the  a])pearance  of  choroid  tubercles  is  abso- 
lutely in  favor  of  tubercular  meningitis. 
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Whether  a  substantive,  i.  e.,  a  purulent  meningitis  not  due  to  pre-existing 
disease  is  a  meningococcus  meningitis  or  owes  it's  origin  to  other  inflam- 
matory agents,  can  only  be  determined  with  certainty  during  life  by  a  bac- 
teriological investigation.  The  appearance  of  meningitides  in  plentiful 
amounts  is  not  yet  absolutely  certain  proof  of  a  meningococcus  meningitis, 
and  has  also  been  observed  in  pneumococcus  meningitis,  although  in  the 
latter  instance  the  epidemic  scarcely  shows  such  an  extended  distribution  as 
is  frequently  the  case  in  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Especially  in 
individual  cases  the  bacteriological  investigation  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
diagnostic  purposes.  If,  as  occurs  frequently,  meningococci  are  found  in  the 
nasal  secretions,  in  the  mucus  from  the  pharynx  or  bronchi,  or  in  pus  from 
the  ear,  in  the  case  of  meningococcus  meningitis  we  must  still  remember  that 
they  occasionally  occur  in  other  patients  so  that  the  determination  of  menin- 
gococci does  not  yet  decide  the  diagnosis  with  certainty. 

The  conditions  are  different  if  we  decide  upon  lumbar  puncture  and  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid  obtained  in  this  way  is  examined  for  meningococci.  We 
must,  therefore,  declare  lumbar  puncture  to  be  an  indispensable  aid  for  a 
positive  diagnosis.  Presupposing  care  and  practice,  it  is  almost  a  harmless 
maneuver.  Xaturally,  the  first  requirement  in  lumbar  puncture  is  that 
cerebrospinal  fluid  be  obtained,  which,  in  spite  of  carrying  out  the  procedure 
accurately,  is  not  always  accomplished,  as  occasionally  the  fluid  is  not  under 
the  influence  of  increased  pressure  or  no  fluid  is  present  at  all  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  of  the  spinal  cord.  Whereas  in  the  case  of  tubercular  menin- 
gitis the  fluid  obtained  is  usually  as  clear  as  water  and  only  after  several 
hours  standing  shows  a  veil-like  coagulum,  in  the  case  of  purulent  meningitis 
the  fluid  is  turbid,  flocculent  and  may  even  be  conspicuously  purulent.  The 
pus  which  has  formed  under  the  influence  of  meningococci  is  frequently  noted 
in  the  bacteriological  investigation  of  the  smear  preparations  upon  cover- 
glasses,  and  I  should  like  to  advise  centrifugating  the  punctured  fluid  and 
examining  the  sediment  bacteriological ly.  The  finding  of  meningococci  would 
be  decisive,  but  we  must  be  prepared  for  mixed  infection  with  pneumococci, 
streptococci,  staphylococci  and  influenza  bacilli.  It  is  self-evident  that  we 
dare  never  limit  ourselves  to  the  investigation  of  a  single  cover-glass  prepara- 
tion if  meningococci  are  not  found  upon  the  first  specimen,  but  at  least 
a  dozen  preparations  must  be  carefully  examined  before  further  microscopic 
endeavors  are  abandoned. 

If,  in  spite  of  this,  we  have  not  attained  success,  endeavor  must  be  made 
to  obtain  pure  culture  and  those  difficulties  must  be  obviated  which  arise 
from  the  easier  and  more  luxuriant  growth  of  pneumococci  and  staphylococci. 
As  a  favorable  culture  medium  for  meningococci,  besides  Loffier's  blood  serum, 
especially  a^ar  coated  with  human  blood  may  Ix?  employed. 

Occasionally,  pure  cultures  are  also  negative,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of 
a  meningococci  meningitis,  then  nothing  remains  but  in  the  case  of  a  fatal 
termination  to  examine  the  exudate  and  the  tissues  again  microscopically 
and  by  culture,  and  in  this  investigation  the  fluid  of  the  cerebral  ventricles 
is  to  be  especially  examined. 

To  properly  present  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis,  it  should  be  n^nieinbered 
that  occasionally  in  tubercle  meningitis  a  inixed  infection  with  meningococci 
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occurs,  so  that  it  is  quite  likely  that,  besides  tubercle  bacilli,  also  meningo- 
cocci may  be  found  in  the  lumbar  fluid. 

A  confusion  between  epidemic  and  scroti  cerebrospinal  meningitis  will 
only  rarely  occur,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  lumbar  puncture  fluid  remains 
completely  transparent. 

PROGNOSIS 

Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  (meningococci  meningitis)  under  all 
circumstances  is  a  very  serious  disease  and  every  cautious  physician  will,  there- 
fore, give  a  guarded  prognosis.  As  in  other  infectious  diseases,  so  also  in 
cerebrospinal  fever,  different  epidemics  show  a  very  varying  death  rate,  but 
sttll  the  mortality  is  usually  from  20  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  epidemic  meningococcus  nfieningitis,  after  all  that  we  know  in 
comparison  to  pneumococcus  meningitis,  is  a  comparatively  favorable  affec- 
tion for  pneumococcus  meningitis  almost  invariably  terminates  in  death. 

In  general  the  prognosis  will  be  the  more  unfavorable,  the  more  marked 
the  phenomena  of  intracranial  pressure,  especially  deep  coma,  galloping  pulse 
and  paralysis.  Severe  general  infection  also  renders  the  prognosis  unfavor- 
able. Wentworth  ^  emphasizes  that  there  is  no  connection  between  the  lum- 
bar bacteria  and  the  amount  of  pus  present  in  the  meninges,  that,  however, 
the  disease  is  the  more  serious  the  greater  the  amount  of  pus.  Even  in  such 
patients  as  have  escaped  all  the  dangers  of  the  acute  affection,  the  prog- 
nosis is  sometimes  unfavorable  as  chronic  hydrocephalus  may  lead  to  death  or 
in  other  cases  severe  incurable  sequelae  may  remain  as  consequences. 

Bacteriological  investigations  regarding  the  causes  of  disease  are  not  only 
of  theoretical  but  also  of  practical  value.  Only  the  investigations  of  Robert 
Koch  regarding  the  comma  bacillus — named  after  him — that  was  found  to 
be  the  pathogenic  agent  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  after  the  biological  properties 
of  this  organism  had  been  ascertained,  made  it  possible  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  cholera  from  Hamburg  into  Germany  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  owe  Koch 
permanent  gratitude  that  he  himself  proposed  and  enforced  the  preventive 
measures  which  at  that  time  made  it  im])ossil)le  for  the  cholera  bacillus  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  Germany.  In  regard  to  cholera  alone,  how  many  thousands 
and  thousands  without  question  owe  their  lives  to  the  bacteriological  investi- 
gations of  Koch.  The  conditions  are  quite  similar  in  tuberculosis,  in  which 
the  conflict,  although  only  commenced  a  short  time  previously,  is  even  to-day 
not  without  significant  results,  and  probably  in  the  near  future  will  lead 
us  to  still  greater  victories.  A  disease  in  which  we  know  the  causative  agent, 
we  may  combat  with  courai^e  and  with  greater  hope  of  success.  Quite  proj>- 
erly  there  should  be  statistics  made  upon  bacteriological  examinations,  in 
particular  as  regards  preventive  measures  (prophylaxis). 

PROPHYLAXIS 

If  a  proper  prophylaxis  is  intended  to  hv  carried  out  in  the  case  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  it  is  necessary  as  in  many  other  inf(.*ctious  diseases  to  make 
the  attempt  to  recognize  the  first  and  isolated  cases  (juickly  and  with  cer- 

1  A,  H.  Wenticorthf  Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.     lancet,  October  1,  1898. 
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tainty,  as  from  these,  in  case  they  remain  unobserved,  often  widespread  epi- 
demics take  their  onset.  This  is  only  possible,  as  we  now  know,  by  bacterio- 
logical investigation.  Naturally,  no  practical  advantage  accrues  from  the 
diagnosis  alone  of  an  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  for  further  effort 
must  be  in  the  direction  of  making  the  patient  innocuous  to  his  surroundings 
and  of  eliminating  all  danger  of  contagion.  External  circumstances  mostly 
prevent  us  from  carrying  out  this  indication  properly.  It  would  naturally 
be  most  expedient  to  permit  the  patient  to  remain  in  his  home,  which  is 
already  infected,  and,  if  possible,  to  send  all  the  other  inmates  to  another 
house  or,  even  better,  to  a  different  but  healthful  locality,  where  they  may 
remain  under  observation,  their  dwelling  to  be  isolated  and  carefully  guarded. 
So  also  the  room  and  house  of  the  diseased  person  must  be  quarantined  and 
strangers  prevented  from  entering. 

As  a  rule,  quite  the  opposite  process  is  observed;  the  patient  is  brought 
to  a  hospital  and  his  belongings  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house.  All 
rooms  in  the  house  in  which  the  patient  has  been  should  be  carefully  disin- 
fected, which  may  be  easily  accomplished  by  the  use  of  sterilizing  apparatus; 
clothing,  linen,  and  all  objects  that  have  been  used  by  the  patient  are  also  to 
be  sterilized,  steam  apparatus  being  most  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

If  a  patient  with  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  remains  in  his  own 
dwelling  this  should  be  quarantined  with  all  of  its  inmates,  as  a  transmission 
of  meningococci  may  occur  through  a  third  person.  Later  on,  the  disinfec- 
tion of  the  room  and  its  contents  must  be  carried  out;  the  residents  of  the 
dwelling  should  first  take  baths  and  put  on  disinfected  clothes  before  they  are 
allowed  to  communicate  in  the  usual  manner  with  other  persons. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  it  allowable  for  children  from  houses  in  which 
cases  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  occur  to  attend  school  or  mingle  upon  play- 
grounds with  other  children,  as  they  may  transmit  the  disease  even  while 
remaining  healthy  themselves. 

Physicians  must  make  it  their  duty  to  visit  their  meningitis  patients  last 
and  then  to  carefully  disinfect  themselves. 

In  hospitals  meningitis  patients  must  be  isolated  for,  as  has  been  previ- 
ously emphasized,  contagion  may  occur  in  other  patients  and  in  nurses. 
Secretions  from  the  nose,  and  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  urine  and  a  possible 
discharge  from  the  ears  must  be  disinfected.  The  caution  of  disinfecting  the 
stools  with  milk  of  calcium  is  necessary,  as  Jaeger  has  observed  meningococci 
in  th(»  enlarged  lymph  follicles  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Visits  to  patients  are  to  be  prohibited  under  all  circumstances. 

If  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  is  present  in  a  certain  district,  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  prevent  gatherings  of  people  in  assemblies  of  any 
kind. 

Regarding  the  tndividual  prophylaxis  at  the  time  of  an  epidemic  of  menin- 
gitis, bodily  and  mental  emotion,  injuries  of  all  kinds,  especially  head  injur- 
ies, are  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Abuse  of  alcohol  is  to  be  absolutely  prohib- 
ited. It  is  advisable  after  the  principal  meal  to  cleanse  the  oral  cavity  by 
means  of  a  mild  disinfectant  solution  and  also  to  spray  the  nose  morning  and 
evening.  Whether  it  will  Im  possible  to  produce  an  immunizing  serum  and 
by  its  injection  to  prevent  contagion  will  be  shown  in  the  future. 
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TREATMENT 

Most  important  is  the  nursing  of  the  sick.  A  quiet  and  slightly  darkened 
room  is  absolutely  necessary^  nourishment  should  be  fluid  and  non-irritating ; 
a  milk  diet  is  especially  indicated.  Ice  bags  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  head  and 
along  the  vertebral  column,  for  this  diminishes  the  headache  and  is  said  to 
control  the  inflammation;  other  antiphlogistic  agents  and  derivatives  (leeches, 
cantharides  plaster,  mercury  salves,  painting  with  tincture  of  iodin,  calomel 
internally,  and  similar  substances)  are  used,  with  exceeding  rarity.  The 
same  is  true  of  resorbing  remedies  (potassium  iodid,  salve  containing  potas- 
sium iodid  or  iodoform).  On  the  other  hand,  anodynes  are  indicated  and 
appear  to  be  most  valuable  and  I  use  them  with  a  free  hand.  If  the  pains 
are  not  very  marked  great  relief  is  frequently  given  by  the  administration  of 
phenacetin,  antipyrin,  sodium  salicylate,  lactophenin  (7^  to  15  grains  three 
times  daily),  but  a  time  almost  always  occurs  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  which  are  to  be  given  in  sufficiently 
large  doses  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  give  the  patient  rest.  If  the  pains  recur 
morphia  injections  are  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time. 

Lately  propositions  worthy  of  note  have  appeared  regarding  the  treatment 
of  meningitis ;  first,  among  these,  lumbar  puncture  is  to  be  mentioned,  which, 
after  being  carried  out,  occasionally  causes  the  disappearance  of  the  coma 
and  alleviates  headache.  A  curative  action  cannot  be  expected  from  lumbar 
puncture. 

Osier  ^  reports  a  successful  surgical  treatment  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal 
meningitis.  Laminectomy  was  performed  and  pus  was  removed  by  a  sub- 
dural irrigation  by  means  of  a  physiological  salt  solution. 

Aufrecht  *  saw  favorable  results  from  hot  baths  (temperature  of  104''  F. 
of  ten  minutes'  duration) ;  the  same  results  were  observed  by  Woroschilsky  • 
and  Wolisch.*  I  have  used  hot  baths  in  two  patients  witliout  success,  but  I 
must  admit  that  the  condition  of  the  patients  was  the  most  serious  that  could 
be  imagined. 

Whether  the  experience  of  Vohryzek  ^  of  administering  pilocarpin  hydro- 
chlorate  (0.07  to  200,  a  tablespoonful  every  hour)  internally,  will  be  found 
valuable,  the  future  alone  can  tell. 


1  William  Osier,  The  arthritis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever.  Boston  Med.  Journ.,  1898, 
No.  26. 

« D.  Aufrecht,  Heisse  BUder  bei  protrahirtem  Verlauf  einer  Meningitis  cerebro- 
•    spinaliR.     Therap.  Monatshefte,   1894,  p.  381. 

»  Woroschilsky,  Anwendung  von  heissen  BUdern  in  zwei  Fallen  von  Meningitis  cere- 
brospinalis.     Therap.  Monatshefte,  Februar,  1895. 

^Alfred  TVo/wcA,  Zur  Behandlung  der  Meningitis  cerebrospinalis  mittels  heisser 
Bader.     Therap.  Monatshefte,  Mai,   1890. 

»  V,  Vohryzek,  Ueber  einen  mit  Pilocarpin  behandelten  Fall  von  Meningitis  cerebro- 
spinalis epidemica.     Allg.  Wiener  med.  Ztg.,   1895,  Nr.  8. 


DIPHTHERIA   AND    DIPHTHERITIC   CROUP 

By  a.    BAGINSKY,   Berlin 

Diphtheria  is  a  contagious  disease,  directly  transmissible  from  child  to 
child,  also  indirectly  from  a  third  person  and  infected  fomites.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  terrible  scourges,  and  has  appeared  in  decimating  epidemics  which 
are  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  affection  in  the  history  of  medicine.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  at  this  point  to  report  them,  and  we  must  refer  to  special 
publications  regarding  this  point.  From  these  it  can  be  seen  that  the  first 
epidemics  go  far  back  into  ancient  times,  that  the  disease  bore  the  name 
"  Morbus  aegyptiacus,"  and  "  syriacus,"  that  on  account  of  its  terrible  char- 
acter Spanish  authors  gave  it  the  name  "  Oarotillo  *'  (so-called  after  the 
cudgel  of  the  executioner) — and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Swedish  physicians 
it  was  given  the  name  "Strypsjuka"  (strangling  disease).  From  these 
designations,  which  were  popular  with  the  people,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
danger  of  suffocation  was  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  those  affected, 
and  that  death  by  suffocation  was  the  most  feared  result.  And  yet  so  many 
other  characteristics  were  found  in  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the  disease: 
The  rapid  prostration,  the  decline  in  the  cardiac  power,  the  condition  of 
delirium,  etc.,  jactitations,  effusions  of  blood,  etc.,  which  all  point  to  the  fact 
that  still  another  element  other  than  the  purely  mechanical  hindrance  in 
respiration  was  included  in  the  disease,  and  showed  itself  prominently  by 
causing  death.  And  this  was  perhaps  the  reason  that,  according  to  the  mode 
of  its  appearance  in  one  or  the  other  form,  two  different  diseases  were  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  actual  suffocating  disease  which  was  later  designated  as 
"  croup  ■ '  by  the  Scotch,  was  differentiated  on  the  other  hand  from  that  form 
which  apparently  caused  death  by  poisoning.  The  clinical  picture  of  the 
disease  varied  in  spite  of  the  plentiful  opportunity  for  its  observation,  up  to 
that  time  in  which  the  great  French  physician,  Pierre  Bretonneau,  combined 
the  whole,  and  from  a  numl)cr  of  classical  observations  that  could  not  be 
surpassed,  called  attention  to  the  unity  of  the  various  forms,  in  that  he  showed 
the  combination  of  the  appearance  of  thick  leather-like  membranes  in  the 
mouth,  pharynx  and  naso-pharyngeal  space,  and  with  the  changes  in  these 
structures,  malignant  and  deleterious  symptoms  at  the  same  time  were  pres- 
ent. Bretonneau  had  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  these  membrane- 
like pathological  formations,  and  also  originated  the  name  diphtheria  (from 
8Kf)Sepa,  the  skin,  which  the  disease  has  retained. 

After  these  brief  remarks  regarding  the  name  of  the  disease,  we  shall  at 
once  consider  the  clinical  course  and  observe  the  manifold  pathologic  pictures 
which  are  combined  in  this  conception  of  a  substantive  disease  which  shows 
80  many  anomalies.     Unfortunately,  the  number   of  cases  in   every   large 
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hospital  that  treats  this  disease  is  so  great  and  varying  that  it  is  possible  to 
demonstrate  almost  everything  which  is  designated  as  belonging  to  the  diph- 
theritic process,  even  all  the  sequels  and  complications  of  the  disease. 

Case  History. — Boy  aged  three  years,  showing  some  pallor,  apparently  well  nour- 
ished, with  a  moderately  high  temperature  (101.3**  F.  to  102.6**  F.),  admitted  to  the 
hospital  yesterday.  The  history  did  not  show  accurately  the  time  at  which  the  boy 
was  taken  sick,  but  the  onset  of  the  disease  could  not  have  been  long  ago  as  the  little 
patient  appeared  to  be  well  a  few  days  previous,  ate  and  played.  It  can  be  heard 
from  his  crying  that  he  has  a  clear  voice,  nevertheless,  the  tone  is  somewhat  changed, 
it  may  be  expressed  as  phar^'ngeal.  Upon  observing  the  throat  externally,  it  appears 
to  be  somewhat  thickened;  upon  palpation  two  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are 
enlarged  almost  to  the  size  of  walnuts;  apparently  they  are  painful.  The  skin  of  the 
patient  shows  a  normal  color,  is  not  especially  hot  nor  dry,  nor  is  there  marked 
perspiration.  The  physical  examination  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  shows  nothing 
abnormal.  The  pulse  is  soft,  but  little  tenseness  in  the  radial  artery.  The  pulse  rate, 
upon  which  little  importance  must  be  placed  in  children,  as  it  varies  greatly  under 
slight  emotional  conditions,  is  somewhat  over  100  per  minute. 

Upon  examination  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  it  will  be  noted  that  the  lips  are 
dry,  slightly  covered  with  sordes;  the  tongue  is  red  at  the  margins,  white  upon  ita 
upper  surface.  Upon  opening  the  mouth  wider,  there  are  noted  upon  both  tonsils  and 
posteriorly  on  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  a  thicky  grayish-white  coatingt  arising  from  the 
surrounding  tissues,  apparently  tightly  adhering  to  the  surface.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane which  has  remained  free  is  of  a  pale  red  color,  not  too  darkly  tinged,  therefore, 
not  specially  inflamed,  still  it  is  swollen,  perhaps  slightly  transparent  as  if  moistened 
through  and  through. 

This  corresponds  with  the  classical  description  given  by  Bretonneau — "  Diphtheria, 
a  membranous  coating  which  covers  the  pharynx." — ^The  child  has  diphtheria. 

Before  answering  the  question,  "  How  has  this  disease  originated,  and  to 
what  symptoms  does  diphtheria  give  rise?"  let  us  attempt  to  form  a  picture 
of  the  course  of  this,  apparently,  by  no  means^  terrible  affection. 

This  can  be  seen  from  a  second  case  history.  Child  about  three  years  old,  has  been 
under  treatment  for  a  few  days ;  it  showed  the  same  symptoms  as  the  former  case  when 
admitted,  but  at  a  glance  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  of  an  entirely  different,  much  less 
severe  type.  Yet,  if  we  did  not  know  that  a  few  days  ago  it  was  seriously  ill,  we 
should  scarcely  take  it  for  a  sick  child  on  account  of  its  joyful,  happy  disposition. 
The  temperature  curve  of  the  child  shows  that  the  temperature,  which  was  originally 
somewhat  over  102.2°  F.,  has  gradually  fallen  to  between  98.2°  F.  and  99.5**  F.  The 
pulse  is  soft,  still  over  100  per  minute.  There  is  no  impediment  to  the  respiration; 
the  voice,  as  may  be  noted  when  the  child  speaks,  is  pure  and  the  physical  examination 
of  the  respiratory  organs  shows  nothing  abnormal.  The  two  submaxillary  lymph 
glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  that  can  scarcely  now  be  felt,  are  but  slightly  con- 
spicuous. The  lips  are  smooth,  of  a  pale  red  color.  The  tonjjue  is  still  slightly  coated. 
The  pharj'ngeal  mucous  membrane  appears  upon  the  whole  to  be  of  a  somewhat  deeper 
red  than  normal.  The  tonsils  are  larger  than  normal  and  appear  dark  red,  and  upon 
close  examination  we  still  note  here  and  there  individual  grayish-white  streaks  lying 
upon  them,  whereas  the  rest  of  the  pharyngeal  membrane  api>«irs  red.  Upon  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  phar^-nx  a  broad  thread  of  mucus  of  a  yellowish-gray  consistence 
is  noted.  This  is  all  that  remains  of  the  original  grayish-white,  thick  membrane. 
The  examination  of  the  urine  shows  that  there  is  nothing  abnormal,  especially  no 
albumin  is  present.  This  has  all  occurred  under  the  influmrr  of  an  effective  therapy, 
the  diseased  process  having  given  way  to  an  almost  normal  conditi(m,  and  we  are 
entitled  to  hope  that  nothing  will  occur  which  will  prevent  the  speedy  return  of  the 
entire  process  to  complete  health. 
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Upon  the  basis  of  these  two  clinical  histories,  we  shall  enter  upon  a  general 
discussion  of  the  affection. 

Diphtheria  is  a  disease  that  is  communicable;  it  usually  begins  with  fever 
and  commonly  arises  from  the  pharyngeal  organs  or  often  from  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  characterized  by  pseudo-membranous  yellowish- 
gray  or  dirty  gray  deposits  which  are  adherent  and  invade  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, showing  a  tendency  to  distribute  themselves.  The  disease  may  appear 
in  the  mildest  form,  although  with  some  little  fever,  with  but  relatively  slight 
implications  of  the  general  organism,  and  so  appear  and  run  its  course  as  a 
local  disease  of  the  pharyngeal  structures. 

The  disease  is  not  limited  to  climatic  or  geographical  locations,  it  has 
appeared  in  the  coldest  as  well  as  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  and 
everywhere  has  shown  an  epidemic  distribution.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot 
suppress  the  impression  that  the  affection  shows  a  preference  for  the  temper- 
ate and  northerly  zones;  at  least  it  shows  itself  there  more  frequently  than  in 
others,  and  its  epidemics  are  of  longer  duration  and  perhaps  also  more  severe. 
The  highly  situated  portions  of  the  different  localities  show  no  exemption  from 
the  appearance  and  distribution  of  the  disease,  neither  does  the  constitution 
of  the  ground  have  an  influence ;  the  inhabitants  of  swampy  areas  are  affected 
to  the  same  extent  as  those  of  the  mountainous  regions,  the  inhabitants  of 
sandy  and  gravel  districts  as  well  as  those  dwelling  upon  more  compact  earth. 

The  question  has  been  much  debated  whether  season  favors  the  distribu- 
tion of  diphtheria.  Unquestionably  the  months  of  the  winter  are  those  in 
which  the  affection  appears  most  frequently  and  most  severely,  and  in  which 
it  attains  its  greatest  distribution;  still  there  is  frequently  enough  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  severest  epidemics  in  summer,  and  I  can  still  recol- 
lect with  horror  the  first  epidemics  that  I  saw  in  the  summer  among  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  However,  it  is  possible  that  the  affections  of  autumn 
and  winter,  particularly  the  catarrhal  implication  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous 
membrane,  produces  a  predisposition  to  the  disease. 

The  affection  scarcely  ever  manifests  a  preference  between  rich  and  poor, 
and  affects  those  living  under  the  best  hygienic  conditions,  even  the  mem- 
bers of  royal  families  having  succumbed  to  the  malady.  Naturally,  the 
unfavorable  mode  of  life  of  the  poor,  the  bad  housing,  crowding  together,  and 
the  uncleanliness  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  these,  favor  the  distribution 
of  the  disease.  However,  it  cannot  be  proven  with  certainty  what  was  for- 
merly generally  accepted,  that  bad  ventilation  of  rooms  alone,  or  faults  in 
flow  of  dirty  water  and  gases  from  privies,  favor  the  distribution  of  the 
disease. 

The  affection  occurs  at  any  age  and  is  widely  distributed ;  the  cases  are 
by  no  means  rare  in  which  parents  are  simultaneously  attacked  with  their 
children,  and  in  which  the  disease  is  frequently  communicated  to  physicians 
from  their  little  patients.  Regardless  of  all  this,  the  disease  specially  seeks  the 
youthful  and  is  ma«^t  dangerous  in  them.  According  to  our  own  ol)servati()iis. 
childn^n  in  the  first  vear  of  life  are  but  seldom  affected,  but  as  early  as  in  the 
second  year  quite  large  numbers  are  attacked;  a  maximum  morbidity  and 
also  mortality  figure  is  shown  by  the  period  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  year 
of  life.     This  corresponds  also  to  the  observations  of  other   investigators. 


The  course  of  epidemic  spinal  mmingiliii  is  usually  acute.  If  11 
terminates  fatally,  death  occurs  most  frequently  at  the  end  of  ti»  1 
of  thy  disMse,  Death  usually  results  with  the  increase  of  coma  and 
Bigns  of  increasing  cerehral  presaure,  sometimeB  also  from  coiiiplicai 
some  cases,  without  especial  complications  appearing,  the  dieeaec  com 
an  extraordinarily  long  time,  so  that  an  irregular  and  varying  U 
temperature  coiitinuea  for  six  and  even  nine  months. 

in  contrast  to  this,  cases  occur  that  run  their  course  in  a  tew  hm 
are  designated  as  meningitis  cerf.broapinalis  acutissima  «,  gidtnu 
have  been  oliserved  in  which  farmerH  who  were  perfectly  well  in  the 
going  out  to  their  work  have  been  suddenly  attacked  by  vertigo  tnd 
rapidly  becoming  comatose  and  dying  in  a  few  hours.  At  the  nccnp 
cases  a  marked  hyperemia  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  noted ;  as  the  i 
the  disease  was  too  brief,  suppuration  did  not  occur. 

As  an  intermitting  form  of  cerehrospinal  meningitis,  such  cases 
described  in  which  fever  and  nervous  disturbances  alternate  with 
degree  of  regularity,  which  remind  us  somewhat  of  the  course  of  i 
intermittent.  The  older  physicians  were  not  averse  to  regarding 
combination  with  malaria  but  there  can  lie  no  question  of  this.  Sin 
learned  to  recognize  the  malaria  plasmodium  as  the  exciting  caoaetjr 
fever,  we  have  reached  the  unaltcrahle  conviction  that  in  an  iDl 
meningitis,  these  organisms  do  not  come  into  question. 

It  is  very  important  to  know  that  in  time  of  a  meningitis  epidemi 
ous  ahorlive  and  mild  types  occur  which  are  charactrriwd  only 
vertigo,  headache,  corporeal  and  mental  lassitude,  and  by  psychical  il 
associated  with  great  sensitiveness  to  impressions  affecting  eight  anc 
This  will  scarcely  be  observed  at  other  times,  but  during  the  nreral 
meningitis  epidemic  they  require  very  careful  consideration,  for 
cases  are  not  carefully  ohserved  and  treated  the  clinical  pictuiv  nu 
very  serious  turn  and  death  result.  Besides  such  patients  arc  dai^ 
their  surroundings,  as  they  distribute  contagion  which  may  be  foUo 
very  severe  attack  of  the  disease.  "'" 

Casvs  which  arise  resembling  cerebral  hemorrhage,   causin^^l 
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%hereas  others  depend  upon  propagat(?d  or  metastatic  inflammation, 
t  giving  rise  to  severe  general  infection. 
jiiong  the  comiiHcaiions  on  the  /«»■(  of  the  nnrvoua  system  are  irritative 
p&ralj'tic  manifestations  of  the  various  cranial  nerves  and  nerves  of 
extremities.  Frequently  the  former  are  first  noteil,  being  followed  by  tlie 
ir.  Occaaionaliy  ngslugmus  is  seen,  to  whieh,  in  the  further  course  of  the 
LBC,  paralysis  of  ike  muscles  of  the  eye  is  added.  Contraction  of  the  pupils 
ter  followed  by  dilatation;  fref|uently  there  is  inequality  of  the  pupils, 
gionally  facial  spasm  is  noted  and  later  paralysis  of  the  mnscles  of  the 
appears.  Clonic  contractions  and  paralysis  of  individual  extremities,  oc- 
oaUy  unilateral  paralysis,  are  observed.  The  paralyses  often  vary  greatly 
rding  the  severity,  ^  that  we  have  the  impression  that  they  are  due  to 
ms  pressure  conditions  bv  meningeal  exudates,  perhaps  they  also  owe  their 
n  to  variations  in  circulatory  conditions.  At  the  autopsy  a  clear  insight 
I  what  has  caused  these  paralyses  is  by  no  means  always  olitained.  In 
Inrn  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  general  clonic  muscular  spasms  with  im- 

t  is  obeen-ed. 
7ompliralions  as  the  result  of  the  propagation  of  the  inflammation  are 
times  noted  in  the  eye.  Among  these  may  be  counted  optic  neuritis  and 
o-reiinitis,  which  is  observed  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases.  Marked 
g  and  swelling  of  the  retinal  veins  point,  besides,  to  a  difficulty  in  circula- 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  meningeal  exudate  in  the  course  of  the 
e  cavemosus.  Occasionally  dangerous  conditions  of  purulent  iridocyclitis 
1  which  lead  to  permanent  blindness  and  disappearance  of  the  eye.  Oeller 
Asenfeld  '  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  inflammations  of  the  eye  are  not 
to  a  propagation  of  the  process  but  are  of  metastatic  origin. 
The  car  is  affected  with  extraordinary  frequency.  Purulent  otitis  media, 
irilh  rupture  of  the  pus  through  the  tympanic  membrane,  is  not  an  unknown 
phenomenon.  But  even  without  such  a  rupture  the  internal  ear  may  be 
torerely  diseased  and  complete  loss  of  hearing  develop.  If  this  unfortunate 
Bfallt  occurs  in  both  ears  in  children  that  have  not  yet  learned  to  talk,  bilat- 
^b  deafness  leads  to  mulism  as  a  sequel. 

y^  Among  the  metastatic  inflammations  which  occasionally  arise  as  complica- 
UoDfi  of  an  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  we  must  differentiate  between 
thiKe  that  are  due  to  the  meningococcus  and  those  which  are  due  to  a  secondary 
infection  from  other  inflammatory  agents,  most  frequently  probably  with  the 
streptococcus  pyogenes.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  condition  is  present 
ran  only  lie  determined  with  certainty  by  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the 
products  of  inflammation.  That  the  contents  of  inflamed  joints  and  pneu- 
monic midates  contain  meningococci  has  been  previously  emphasized. 

As  the  result  of  severe  ijeneral  infection,  marked  cardiac  asthenia  develops, 
occasionally  phenomena  of  the  general  dissolution  of  the  blood  are  noted, 
irhich  may  be  discerned  from  hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  the  various 
moeouB  membranes. 

'  7"*.  Arrnfetd,  Ein  Bi?itni((  zur  KntFtlehiini;  licr  Au};eiironiplipiitioneTi.  Wimndprs 
der  pit«rif^n  EntEllndun^  dcs  Bnlbiix  Iwi  der  Mpningitis  curebrospiimlia  nuppurativa. 
Moii»t8«hr.  f.  Psych,  u.  Neurol.,  1807. 
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They  have  not  been  able  to  determine  that  sex  Bhows  any  difference  in  the  pre- 
disposition to  the  disease,  on  the  contrary,  boys  and  girls  are  equally  affected. 
Neither  do  different  constitutions  show  a  variation  in  predisposition;  but  one 
point  must  be 'observed,  that  especially  such  children  as  suffer  from  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  nasopharyngeal  space,  from  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoid  vege- 
tations are  attacked;  also  certain  pre-existing  affections  produce  an  increased 
predisposition,  such  as  measles,  and,  above  all  chronic  nervous  diseases^  such 
as  poliomyelitic  paralyses,  hemiplegias,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  remarkable  fact  has  been  discovered  that 
there  are  persons  that  are  actually  immune  to  the  disease;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  immtinity  is  due  to  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the  blood  serum. 

As  has  already  been  emphasized,  the  disease  is  contagious  from  person  to 
person.  The  pathogenic  organism,  however,  also  adheres  to  fomites,  such  as 
clothes,  toys,  and  may  be  transferred  by  means  of  them.  But  the  transmission 
by  this  means  occurs  to  a  much  slighter  extent  than  by  direct  contact.  Curi- 
ously, in  spite  of  the  daily  experience  regarding  this  contact-infection,  there 
are  some  physicians  who  doubt  this  property,  and  just  such  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  physicians  were  infected,  and  these  are  more  convincing 
than*  any  others.  Even  Bretonneau  mentions  cases  of  this  kind  with  a  fatal 
outcome,  and  any  physician  of  experience  is  able  to  relate  some  very  dangerous 
examples  of  that  period  when  it  was  not  yet  possible  to  take  early  and  decisive 
measures  against  the  disease.  If  in  our  practical  activity,  attention  is  paid 
to  these  points,  we  will  note  daily  examples  of  transmission  among  children 
of  the  same  familv,  school  children,  and  from  servants  and  nurses  to  children 
of  the  family.  The  most  unpleasant  and  even  momentous  circumstance  is 
this,  that  adults  who  do  not  appear  to  be  seriously  ill  and  only  suffer  from 
mild  forms  of  angina  may  transmit  the  most  severe  forms  of  the  disease  to 
children.  For  example,  some  years  ago  my  own  child  was  infected  by  a  servant 
who  I  ascertained  afterward  had  visited  her  sister  affected  with  diphtheria, 
the  servant  in  question  suffering  from  an  angina  which  she  had  concealed 
from  me.  The  cases  are  well  known  in  which  the  further  dissemination  of 
the  disease  has  l)een  promoted  by  children  affected  with  diphtheritic  disease 
attending  school.  As  slight  as  the  transmission  by  fomites  may  be  compared 
to  the  iransmission  by  direct  contact,  this  must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted. 
We  may  assume  as  quite  certain  that  transmission  occurs  by  means  of  infected 
food  products,  milk,  etc.,  although  it  may  be  dilllcult,  in  the  individual  case, 
to  determine  this  mode  of  distribution  of  the  disease. 

How  this  transmission  and  (Hssemination  occurs  will  be  readilv  under- 
stood  when  we  come  to  descrilx.^  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  bacillus  of 
diphtheria.  It  is  well  known  that  after  much  fruitless  and  discouraging 
labor,  after  prolonged  s<'arch,  T^ofTler,  in  1SS4,  succeeded  in  cultivating  a 
bacillus  from  the  membranes  of  diphtheria,  which  had  been  previously  noted 
by  Kleha  and  described  hv  him  as  the  likely  cause  of  the  disease,  but  which 
still  lacked  an  invariable  demonstration,  and  for  this  reason  was  not  fullv 
proven.  L<")fller  described  the  bacillus  as  a  ronstnnt  fi tiding  in  the  dense 
pseudo-membrane  of  typical  east's  of  diphtheria ;  in  small  heaps  below  the 
surface  of  the  pseudo-membranes  where  the  bacilli  are  present  in  large  num- 
bers they  take  an  intense  ijtain  with  the  Loffler  color-mixture.     I^ffler  also 
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gave  the  elective  mode  of  cultivation  upon  a  blood  serum  mixture,  which 
since  then  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  best  culture  medium  for  the  bacillus. 
The  mixture  consists  of  3  parts  of  calf's  or  lamb's  serum,  1  part  of  neutral- 
ized veal  bouillon,  1  per  cent,  of  peptone,  1  per  cent,  of  grape  sugar,  and 
i  per  cent,  of  table  salt.  The  bacillus  shows  itself  as  a  club-shaped  organ- 
ism 1^  to  2.0  microns  long  and  0.3  to  0.5  microns  thick,  usually  as  double 
rods  so  situated  that  they  are  joined  at  an  angle  (compare  the  illustrations, 
Figs.  34  and  35).  In  pure  culture  the  microbes  present  a  special  appearance; 
the  latter  is  somewhat  characteristic  in  that  the  rods  for  the  most  part  are 
parallel  to  one  another,  showing  a  palisade  arrangement. 

I  cannot  enter  here  upon  the  other  special  peculiarities  of  the  bacillus, 
nor  upon  the  many  and  manifold  doubts  which  were  thrown  upon  it,  especially 
after  a  bacillus  was  discovered  that  resembled  it,  which  was  finally  desig- 
nated as  the  pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus,  which  is,  however,  non-virulent, 
whereas  the  utmost  virulence  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  and 
was  proven  in  the  most  certain  and  convincing  manner  by  LoflBer  in  animal 
experiments.  The  diphtheria  bacillus  grows  luxuriantly  upon  the  slanting 
Loffler  serum,  in  a  few  hours  becoming  microscopically  visible,  showing  a 
pale,  yellowish-green,  vapor-like  streak  which  appears  finely  granular  upon 
the  surface,  or  in  wavy  forms,  with  small  roundish  furrows  upon  the  borders. 

What  appeared  to  oppose  Loffler's  important  findings  was  primarily  the 
fact,  that  succeeding  investigators  did  not  always  find  the  bacillus  in  all 
cases  diagnosticated  as  diphtheria,  until  finally  Roux  and  Yersin  in  Paris 
demonstrated  its  presence  in  methodical  examination,  first  in  61  certain  cases 
of  diphtheria,  whereas  in  19  others  which  originally  had  the  appearance  of 
diphtheria,  but  in  their  further  course  showed  themselves  as  non-diphtheritic, 
it  was  absent.  Simultaneously  with  the  French  authors,  we  began  our  own 
investigations  in  this  hospital  and  we  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the 
Loffler  bacillus  was  always  present  in  cases  which  showed  a  severe  course, 
whereas  those  cases  that  were  looked  upon  as  diphtheria,  but  in  which  the 
bacillus  was  not  present,  showed  an  entirely  different,  i.  e.,  more  favorable 
course,  a  fact  which  was  proven  by  all  our  further  investigations.  Hence 
we  could  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  Loffler  bacillus,  in  the  cases 
admitted  to  this  hospital  in  which  a  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  had  been  made 
according  to  the  clinical  findings,  was  absent  in  scarcely  3  per  cent.,  and  in 
those  cases  in  which  upon  repeated  careful  examinations  the  Loffler  bacillus 
was  not  found,  with  but  very  isolated  exceptions  the  clinical  course  showed 
that  they  were  not  cases  of  diphtheria.  This  assured  the  significance  of  the 
bacillus  as  the  pathogenic  agent  of  diphtheria  and  not  the  slightest  contra- 
diction to  this  fact  can  be  advanced,  even  to  the  present  time,  for  the  bacillus 
is  found  upon  mucous  membranes  upon  which  no  pseudo-membranes  are 
present,  and  in  wliicli  no  actual  symptoms  of  disease  can  be  demonstrated. 
This  latter  fact,  on  the  contrary,  is  connected  with  the  immunity  of  the 
culture  media  in  individual  human  beings,  and  no  less  so  with  the  greatly 
varying  virulence  of  the  bacillus,  which  like  all  pathogenic  bacteria  without 
exception  is  very  unstable  and  varies  greatly;  this,  however,  does  not  in  any 
way  alter  the  clinical  facts  that  have  been  determined  and  they  must  be 
adhered  to. 
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I  may  assume  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  bacillus  shows  certain  proper- 
ties which  explain  the  manner  of  the  distribution  of  the  disease  such  as  its 
extraordinary  tenacity  of  life,  how  it  flourishes  in  milk,  how  it  adheres  to 
fomites,  such  as  under-clothing,  boots,  clothing,  etc.,  further  its  property  of 
growth  in  association  with  streptococci,  bacillus  coli,  bacillus  proteus,  etc.,  in 
which  it  has  even  been  shown  that  some  of  the  previously  mentioned  organ- 
isms are  occasionally  capable  of  increasing  the  symbiotic  growth  of  the  viru- 
lence of  Loffler's  bacillus,  or  to  rekindle  it.  On  the  one  hand,  this  explains 
the  transmission  of  the  disease  by  fomites,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  upflaring  of  severe  epidemics  at  one  point  and  the 
milder  course  of  the  disease  at  another  point.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  bacillus  in  the  affected  organism.  Obviously,  the 
pathogenic  agent  changes  into  a  morbid  condition  the  affected  mucous  mem- 
brane at  the  point  of  its  attack,  which  process  may  be  recognized  in  the 
appearance  of  the  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane.  What  is  this  pseudo-mem- 
brane anatomically,  and  how  does  it  arise? 

The  anatomical  changes  in  the  mucous  .membranes  which  are  attacked  by 
the  pathogenic  agent  and  the  pseudo-membranous  formations  have  been  for 
a  long  time  the  objects  of  closest  observation,  without  complete  unanimity  of 
opinion  having  been  attained  even  to-day.  We  cannot  repeat  in  detail  the 
various  differing  opinions,  and  I  may  refer,  as  I  believe,  to  my  rather  exhaust- 
ive compilation  in  my  book  upon  diphtheria  and  croup.*  I  can  only  repeat 
here  that  it  is  due  to  a  high  grade  of  degeneration  of  the  vessels  and  fibrinoid 
degeneration  of  the  connective  tissue,  causing  a  fibrinous  exudation,  the  prod- 
ucts of  which,  upon  the  surface,  are  subject  to  necrosis  and  absorption,  becom- 
ing a  granular  mass;  with  all  this  there  is  a  dissemination  of  the  entire 
new- formed  mass,  of  the  bacillus  and  other  more  accidental  microbes  (strepto- 
cocci, staphylococci,  bacillus  coli,  etc.).  Therefore,  in  a  combination  of  necrosis 
with  exudative  fibrinous  desquamation,  what  is  especially  conspicuous  is  the 
extraordinarily  great  tendency  to  the  propagation  of  the  process,  so  that  the 
membranes,  as  already  described  by  Bretonneau,  appear  to  "  flow  downward," 
although  they  are  tightly  adherent  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  altered  to 
some  distance  below  the  surface. 

The  distribution  of  the  process  to  the  larynx,  trachea  and  bronchi  causes 
deposits  in  the  respiratory  tracts,  producing  suffocative  phenomena  and  threat- 
ening death  by  choking.  From  the  mechanical  distribution  of  the  proc^ess, 
however,  the  other  severe  syni])toms  and  fatal  cases  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  suffocation  cannot  be  explained.  Here  the  second  factor  comes  into 
play,  that  a  severe  active  poison  is  })roduced  at  the  point  of  action,  entering 
the  lymph  and  blood  channels  by  osmosis  and  Ix'ing  conveyed  by  the  blood 
and  lymph  streams  to  distant  organs  and  tissues.  Lofller  in  his  first  studies 
arrived  at  the  opinion  that  the  bacillus  found  by  him  produced  a  poison,  and 
with  this  he  explained  the  fact  that  the  bacterium  l)rought  about  intense 
general  action  in  the  affected  or  artificially  atTcctcd  orfranism.  lie  also  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  the  poison  from  precipitated  glycerin  extract  of  bouil- 
lon cultures  by  alcohol  and  he  was  able  \\\)  to  a  certain  degree  to  determine 


1  A.  Baginsky,  Diphtherie  uml  diphthcritischor  Croup.     Alfntl  Hiilder,  Wien,   1898. 
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experimentally  its  deleterious  effects.  The  French  authors,  Roux  and  Yersin, 
went  further,  they  discovered  that  the  toxins  elaborated  from  LofUer's  bac- 
terium brought  about  phenomena  in  animals  which  were  throughout  analo- 
gous to  the  severe  diphtheritic  symptoms  in  human  beings;  for  example,  cer- 
tain forms  of  paralysis  may  be  mentioned,  the  consideration  of  which  we 
shall  enter  upon  clinically  somewhat  more  minutely.  Regarding  the  nature 
of  this  toxin,  its  probable  chemical  constitution,  its  terrible  action  on  the 
animal  organism,  these  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  here;  it  is  sufficient  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  carefully  studied,  and  that  espe- 
cially from  these  studies  the  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  antitoxic  action  upon 
the  animal  organism  developed,  which  Behring  utilized  therapeutically  in 
determining  the  antibodies  which  were  secured  from  the  blood. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  conclusions  which  we  have  reached,  it  is  found  that 
a  priori  the  diphtheritic  affections  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  groups, 
first  into  that  group  of  milder  affections  in  which  the  author  has  been  success- 
ful in  limiting  the  area  of  the  disease  and  rendering  harmless  the  toxins  pro- 
duced at  this  point ;  these  are  the  purely  local  diphtheritic  affections,  in  which 
the  general  action  of  the  poison  does  not  occur.  And  then  the  second  group, 
the  general  constitutional  affections,  in  which  the  local  limitation  of  the 
process  is  not  successful,  and  the  further  distribution  from  the  point  of 
the  first  attack  is  rapid  and  marked,  in  which,  above  all,  by  the  entrance  of  the 
toxins  into  the  lymph  and  blood  mass,  severe  and  irreparable  disturbances  occur 
in  distant  organs. 

Limited,  local  diphtheria  will  always  represent  the  mild,  and  general  diph- 
theritic intoxication,  with  implication  of  distant  organs,  will  include  severe 
forms  of  the  disease.  By  the  term  diphtheritis,  the  local  limitation  of  the 
process  is  meant,  by  the  term  diphtheria  the  general  involvement  of  the  organ- 
ism is  characterized,  and  we  shall  conform  to  this  terminology,  which  I  believe 
is  very  proper. 

Let  us  return  to  the  histories  of  the  two  cases  just  quoted.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  that  in  both  cases  we  are  dealing  with  forms  of  local 
diphtheritis. 

The  further  distribution  of  the  process  in  the  first  patient  is  hardly  likely, 
after  the  therapeutically  protective  prohibitive  measures  used  by  us,  in  the 
other  case  it  may  be  excluded  with  certainty.  We  may  expect  that  in  the 
first  case  the  membranes  which  are  still  present  will  soon  loosen,  will  melt 
away,  similar  to  the  condition  which  has  already  occurred  in  the  second  case, 
without  any  deep  lesions,  ulcer  formation  or  similar  conditions  remaining, 
also  without  general  phenomena  appearing  later.  In  fact,  these  tissues  are 
restored  to  complete  health  after  a  relatively  short  time,  in  from  three  to 
four  to  six  days.  Any  one  who  has  the  fortune  to  observe  only  such  cases  of 
diphtheritic  disease  will  hardly  believe  that  the  affection  with  which  he  is 
dealing  belongs  to  the  most  terrible  scourges  of  the  human  race. 

Is  there  then  in  any  case  of  a  locally  appearing  diphtheria  from  the  onset 
the  certainty  of  the  local  limitation  of  the  process,  and  with  this  the  fortunate 
undisturbed  course  of  the  disease*?  As  a  rule,  by  no  means !  During  the  time, 
which  is  now  fortunately  of  the  past,  in  which  we  were  unable  to  make  our 
patients  "  toxin-resisting,"  and  to  immunize  them  in  time  against  the  local 
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effects  of  the  poison^  we  were  certain  of  no  case,  neither  from  the  later  propa- 
gation of  the  process  to  larynx  and  trachea,  nor  from  the  danger  of  suffoca- 
tive phenomena,  nor  from  the  appearance  of  severe  later  lesions,  in  particular 
severe  cardiac  phenomena,  nephritis,  and  various  forms  of  paralysis  which 
often  arose  several  days  after  complete  sloughing  of  the  membranes  from 
pharynx  and  tonsils.  For  this  reason  the  prognosis  of  the  disease  was  very 
questionable,  even  in  the  apparently  mild  local  forms,  and  this  was  true  to  a 
greater  degree  the  longer  the  process  continued,  and  the  membranes  remained 
upon  the  pharynx  and  tonsils.  This  has  now  fortunately  become  different, 
since  it  is  possible  to  immunize  the  body  with  the  serum  of  diphtheria  if  we 
use  it  in  time  and  in  sufficient  quantity.  Later,  in  describing  the  serum  ther- 
apy we  shall  return  to  this  consideration.  However,  at  this  place  it  must  not 
be  omitted  that  even  without  the  action  of  serum,  forms  of  the  disease  remain- 
ing local  have  occurred  in  every,  even  in  very  severe  epidemics.  Here  the 
affected  organism  was  either  able  itself  to  produce  protective  bodies  in  suffi- 
cient amounts  or  it  chanced  that  the  microbes  that  brought  about  the  local 
affection  were  not  sufficientlv  virulent,  so  that  this  acute  action  of  the  toxins 
did  not  occur.  However,  I  should  advise  not  to  depend  upon  such  fortunate 
happenings  in  any  single  case;  it  is  well  to  remember  that  no  case,  even 
though  apparently  mild,  should  be  trusted. 

For  this  reason  an  active  therapy  is  necessary  in  every  case,  no  matter 
how  mild.  Generally  in  these  local  forms  of  disease  a  local  therapy  will  be 
thought  of.  This  is  certainly  not  unjustified,  and  we  shall  learn  to  recognize 
a  number  of  remedies  which  have  the  effect  of  combating  the  local  lesion, 
that  arc  commonly  used  and  are  by  no  means  absolutely  ineffective,  even  if 
they  come  far  short  of  bringing  about  what  was  theoretically  expected  of 
them.  We  could  here  speak  of  these  therapeutic  effects,  but  I  believe  it  is 
better  to  first  describe  general  varieties  of  the  diphtheritic  disease  and  only 
then  to  speak  of  all  therai)eutic  measures  in  connection. 

After  having  described  the  mildest  local  form  of  the  disease,  let  us  turn 
to  the  most  severe,  the  septicemic  general  affection.  This  may  be  designated 
as  a  special  division  of  diphtheria,  and  I  shall  describe  a  case  from  my  former 
experiences,  which,  unfortunately,  was  rich  enough  in  this  res])ect.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  is  a  terrible  form  of  the  disease,  a  form  which  has  caused  diph- 
theria to  be  the  terror  of  entire  nations,  the  specter  of  annihilation  of  entire 
families.  Picture  to  yourself  a  waxy  pale,  swollen  face,  with  a  hollow  glanc»e, 
semicomatose,  with  open  mouth,  shrinking  position  of  the  body,  the  head 
deeply  sunk  into  a  pillow.  The  nose  appears  thickened,  the  nasal  oi)ening9 
sore,  and  a  yellowish  irritating  secretion  is  slowly  seen  oozing  forth,  which 
irritates  the  upper  lip  making  it  sore,  red  and  thickened.  The  lips  are  dry, 
bloody,  fissured.  The  entire  anterior  part  of  the  throat  ai)pear8  unevenly 
thickened,  and  upon  palpation  the  cervical  lymph  glands  are  felt  to  be 
enlarged  to  thick  structures,  which  are  not  uniformly  limited  but  changed 
into  a  general  doughy  swelling.  The  child  snores,  tlu'  eyes  are  half  opened, 
the  conjunctiva?  are  visible,  slightly  injected,  and  the  angles  of  the  eye  usually 
somewhat  purulent.  A  frightful  fetor  is  noted  in  the  respired  air  and  almost 
forces  us  to  remain  away  from  the  child.  The  tongue  is  nnl,  dry,  the  papillse 
standing  out  prominently.     The  examination  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue  and 
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the  pharynx  causes  bleeding,  which  not  infrequently  is  copious  and  difficult  to 
control.  The  entire  pharyngeal  region  presents  an  appearance  which  is 
actually  terrible.  Greenish-gray  to  black  hemorrhagic  masses  clothe  the  phar- 
ynx, and  nothing  more  is  visible  of  a  normal  mucous  membrane;  the  normal 
pharyngeal  structures  cannot  be  recognized.  The  velum  palatinum  is  mark- 
edly thickened,  ^d  arising  from  it,  reaching  to  both  sides  and  anteriorly 
over  the  entire  hard  palate  are  seen  thick,  flattened,  grayish-black  pseudo- 
membranes.  Usually  the  voice  of  the  child  is  hoarse ;  the  cough  which  is  due 
to  the  examination  is  hoarse,  barking;  the  respiration  is  somewhat  difficult, 
and,  upon  inspiration  and  expiration,  slightly  impeded  without  a  conspicuous 
dyspnea  being  present  on  this  account. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  correspond  to  this  terrible  picture.  Occa- 
sionally here  and  there  upon  the  cutaneous  surface,  distributed  petechise  are 
found,  or  deeper-formed  striae,  hemorrhages  which  are  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding  intensely  pale  areas  by  a  dark  bluish-gray  color.  The  pulse  is 
feeble,  can  scarcely  be  felt  at  all,  or  is  even  absent ;  as  a  rule,  however,  it  is 
accelerated,  at  the  same  time  irregular ;  the  impulse  is  weak,  the  heart  sounds 
dull ;  the  belly  is  edematous ;  spleen  and  liver  are  enlarged ;  the  urine  mostly 
contains  albumin ;  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  if  a  movement  is  brought 
about  artificially  it  is  of  a  very  dark  color  and  very  offensive.  The  temperature 
is  but  slightly  raised,  scarcely  over  100.4**  F.,  occasionally,  even  subnormal. 
This  is  the  condition  that,  as  a  rule,  after  two  or  three  days  leads  to  death.  In 
the  rare  cases  in  which  these  septic  forms  of  the  disease  terminate  in  recovery, 
this  occurs  by  ulcerative  sloughing  of  the  gangrenous  masses  and  a  gradual 
cleansing  of  the  many  deep  ulcers  produced  by  this  and  not  without  severe 
general  phenomena  on  the  part  of  the  heart,  the  kidneys  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  we  shall  describe  more  in  detail  later  on.  Weeks  and  months  may 
pass  before  such  patients  recover,  and  in  some  cases  a  persistent  damage 
to  the  heart  remains,  which  may  still  be  noticeable  for  years  and  bring  about 
the  early  death  of  the  child. 

Let  us  examine  the  anatomical  changes  which  are  met  with  in  autopsy  of 

these  severe  cases.     The  pharyngeal  structures  show  the  picture  of  severe 

gangrene;  deep  into  the  mucous  membrane  a  grayish-black  coagulated  and 

decomposed  mass  forces  its  way;  the  tonsils  have  almost  disappeared,  the 

deformed  structures  of  the  pharynx  are  scarcely  recognizable;  and  over  the 

thickened,  tumorous  epiglottis  the  same  smeary  grayish-black  or  greenish 

masses  enter  the  larynx,  leaving  but  portions  of  the  true  and  false  vocal 

cords  recognizable.     Below  the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  the  cricoid  cartilage, 

looking  into  the  trachea,  over  the  dark  red,  here  and  there  hemorrhagic  mucous 

membrane,  fine  fatty  structures  representing  thin  membranes  are  noted,  which 

fluctuate  under  a  stream  of  water.     The  lungs  are  hyperemic,  partly  atelectatic, 

partly  filled  with  bronchopneumonic  infiltrates.     The  liver  is  large  and  soft, 

the  parenchyma  is  cloudy;  the  spleen  is  also  large,  cloudy,  less  consistent,  of 

a  grayish,  dull  appearance,  and  upon  the  cut  surface  the  follicles  are  hardly 

recognizable.     In  some  cases  special  changes   are  shown  by  the  stomach; 

the  swollen  and  thickened  mucous  membranes  show  distributed,  deep,  dark 

brownish,  hemorrhagic  deposits  in  striae  form,  radiating  from  the  cardia,  and 

grayish-yellow  deposits  are  noted  in  the  centre  of  these  striae,  which  deeply 
84 
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penetrate  into  the  hemorrhagic  areas;  occasionally  the  same  changes  are 
noted  in  the  intestinal  canal,  as  a  usual  thing  Peyer*s  plaques  are  enlarged 
as  in  enteric  fever,  stand  out  prominently,  are  injected  and  even  here  and 
there  hemorrhagic,  or  even  ulcerated.  An  ugly  gray  cloudy  appearance  is 
noted  in  the  musculature  of  the  entire  flaccid  and  dilated  heart.  There  are 
also  cases  in  which  fresh  coagula,  which  are  adherent,  apparently  having 
arisen  during  life,  can  still  be  noted  between  the  trabeculae  of  the  auricle  or 
of  the  ventricle.  All  in  all  a  typical  picture  of  septic  changes.  The  bacterio- 
logical examination  of  the  fresh  organs  at  autopsy  allows  us  to  cultivate  the 
Lofiler  bacillus  usually  in  combination  with  the  streptococcus,  whereas  from 
the  necrotic  portions  of  the  pharynx  a  rare  mixture  of  bacteria  is  grown, 
among  which  the  LoflSer  bacillus  is  naturally  predominant.  We  see,  there- 
fore, in  this  form  of  disease,  besides  the  terrible  action  of  the  toxins  of  the 
bacillus  in  the  region  of  its  primary  attack  such  as  pharrax  and  nose,  the 
phenomena  of  the  general  action  of  the  virus  in  all  organs,  which  may  be 
recognized  as  the  usual  process,  damaging  the  tissues  in  a  most  deleterious 
manner. 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed,  whether  in  the  cases  described, 
the  Ijoffler  bacillus  is  the  actual  cause  of  these  terrible  changes  or  whether  this 
action  may  be  attributed  to  other  microbes.  The  symbiosis  with  dangerous 
streptocot^i  is  certainly  calculated  to  increase  the  virulence  of  the  bacillus, 
nevertlieless,  there  are  enough  cases  to  be  observed  in  which  in  these  changes 
the  Iji)ffler  bacillus  occurs  in  almost  pure  culture,  so  that,  without  doubt  the 
most  malignant  lesions  may  be  due  to  it  alone.  For  this  reason  the  designa- 
tion of  these  malignant  septic  forms  as  Diphtherie  a  Streptococque,  which 
appears  to  be  a  favorite  with  French  physicians,  is  not  quite  correct,  it  does 
not  even  riMjuire  the  presence  of  streptococci  to  l)riiiii  ahont  even  the  seven»st 
patliologioal  phenomena :  a  high  grade  of  viruli^nce  of  LotlltT's  bacillus  is  alone 
sutlicient,  and  for  this  reason  this  microorganism  dominates  this  as  well  as  the 
previously  described  pathological  picture. 

Betwwn  this  terrible  affection  and  the  previously  described  mild  local 
forms,  lie  the  other  cases  of  diphtheritic  grnrnil  afjrrtiun.  Naturally,  with 
serum  therapy,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  tlie  elinieal  picture  and  course 
of  the  disease  has  changed  so  much  that  we  only  nitet  with  these  severe  forms 
in  cases  that  come  under  treatment  verv  late,  in  which  tlie  virulence  of  the 
bacillus  has  been  able  to  attain  its  full  aetion.  It  will  be  well  to  look  at  the 
clinical  historv  of  some  cases  to  illustrate  this. 

Girl  aj^d  ton,  taken  iH  oi«;ht  days  ajjo,  sho\v<Hl  la^situdo,  anorexia,  and  sj'mptoros 
of  general  malaise.  Four  days  a^o  she  bepin  to  complain  of  lliroat  pains,  enlargement 
of  glands  noted  on  both  sides  of  the  neck;  the  child  Im'^ui  to  have  a  fetid  breath,  and 
evidently  had  high  fever.  Admitted  to  the  hospital  withniit  having  be<«n  treated  by  a 
physician.  On  admission,  the  first  glance  shows  that  \v«*  are  dealing  with  a  severely 
ill  child.  The  face  is  pale,  somewhat  pufTy.  The  sub-iiiaxilhirv  rrginn  swollen  upon  both 
sides.  The  glance  is  feeble,  the  entire  muKculature  llacri*!.  tin-  mind  is  clear;  the  voice 
is  not  hoarse,  but  only  sounds  suppress<Ml,  pharyngeal:  the  lips  are  dry.  fissured.  The 
tip  of  the  tongue  is  drj*.  the  superficial  surface  is  covcn'd  with  a  grayish  coating;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  generally  dry,  only  t<)ni:h.  pappy  mucus  adheres 
between  the  tongue  and  the  palate.  A  serious  picture  i^j  presented  by  the  pharyngeal 
region.  Both  tonsils,  the  velum  of  the  palate  and  th<»  uvuhi  are  transformcnl  into  a 
greenish-gray  thick  pseudo-membranous  mass.     The  uvula  hangs  like  a  rigid  lump  of 
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a  greenish-gray  color  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue;  the  enlarged  tonsils  almost  meet 
in  the  median  line,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  suppressed  tone  of  the  voice  and 
the  somewhat  prolonged  pharyngeal  inspiratory  murmur  which  is  present.  The  gray 
membranous  masses  reach  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  hard  palate.  The  respiration  is 
not  actually  hindered,  but  still  it  is  irregular,  about  20  to  25  respirations  per  minute. 
The  pulse  is  bad,  the  wave  low,  the  tension  slight,  120  per  minute.  The  cardiac  sounds 
are  very  weak,  dull ;  the  size  of  the  heart  is  normal  in  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by 
percussion,  although  the  heart  appears  to  be  covered  by  the  pulmonary  borders.  The 
temperature  is  102.2°  F.  The  urine  contains  much  albumin;  it  also  contains  morphotic 
elements,  cellular,  somewhat  decomposed  substances  and  parts  of  casts.  The  rest  of 
the  organs  show  nothing  abnormal. 

This  represents  one  of  the  severe  cases  of  general  diphtheritic  infection. 

Now  let  us  observe  the  course  which  the  disease  ran  in  such  cases,  as  a  rule,  during 
the  period  when  we  were  not  as  yet  in  possession  of  a  specific  remedy,  and  which  it 
may  even  pursue  to-day  if  the  remedy  is  only  applied  eight  days  after  the  beginning 
of  the  case,  and  its  favorable  action  is  not  attained.  Mostly,  or  at  least  in  many 
such  cases,  the  process  which  was  present  in  the  pharynx  rapidly  led  to  gangrene  and 
the  complete  picture  of  sepsis  developed,  which  we  have  described  previously.  Then 
the  children  sank  more  and  more  into  a  comatose  condition  and  succumbed  under  the 
phenomena  of  adynamia  and  cardiac  collapse.  With  this  the  fever  need  not  rise  to 
high  temperature  ranges,  nor  need  special  complications  develop.  Or,  and  this  is  the 
better  or  the  only  course  of  the  disease,  the  children  began  to  improve,  the  pulse  became 
better,  and  the  albuminuria  diminished;  simultaneously,  a  reactive  inflammation  oc- 
curred in  the  pharynx,  which  prevented  the  membranes  from  spreading  and  produced 
desquamation  at  the  margins  of  the  pseudo-membranes.  This  gradually  caused  the 
membranes  to  loosen  by  disintegration,  and  after  three  to  four  to  six  days  it  could  be 
noted  that  the  pharynx  had  become  free,  the  swelling  had  diminished,  the  red  mucous 
membrane  of  the  velum  and  the  tonsils  again  appearing.  With  this,  the  entire  condi- 
tion of  the  child  had  improved;  the  lips  no  longer  were  so  fissured,  the  tongue  no  longer 
so  dry  as  formerly,  the  fever  had  declined.  Convalescence  began  and  uninterruptedly 
ran  its  course. 

However,  this  was  the  rarer  case.  More  frequently,  only  during  this  time, 
those  threatening  and  dangerous  morbid  phenomena  occurred  which  pointed 
to  severe  damage  to  internal  organs,  the  heart,  the  kidneys  and  the  nervous 
system.  What  characterizes  the  course  of  these  diseases  now  since  we  have 
employed  serum  treatment  is  this,  that  what  was  previously  the  exception  is 
now  the  rule,  that,  usually,  with  the  desquamation  of  the  pharyngeal  coatings, 
the  decrease  of  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  occurs,  and  with  it  com- 
plete euphoria.  Naturally,  only  then  if  not  too  long  a  period  intervenes  be- 
tween the  onset  of  the  disease  and  the  employment  of  the  remedy. 

Still  a  third  course  is  open  to  these  cases,  i.  e.,  the  further  distribution  of 
the  pseiulo-menihranous  masses  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  with  severe 
suffocation  threatening  life,  the  phenomena  of  diphtheritic  croup  appear,  which 
require  prompt  surgical  interference. 

All  of  these  methods  of  termination  we  shall  now  have  to  study.  They 
may  ))e  studied  in  those  cases  which,  although  treated  with  curative  serum, 
did  not  remain  free  from  complications,  because  the  employment  of  the  remedy 
was  too  late  or  it  was  used  in  insufficient  amounts. 

This  can  be  studied  from  case  histories  in  which  diphtheritic  cardiac  symp- 
toms are  very  characteristically  shown  as  the  expression  of  a  lesion  of  the 
lieart. 

Girl  aged  four  years;  upon  the  fourth  day  of  her  disease  became  markedly  worse 
and  was  brought  to  the  hospital.     The  child  was  well  nourished  but  was  cyanotic  from 
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the  onset.    The  voice  was  clear,  not  hoarse,  dyspnea  was  not  presents     The  pulse  m 
small  and  easily  compressible,   138  beats  per  minute,  the  temperature  was  101.8'  F. 
Small  quantities  of  a  mucoid  secretion  flowed  from  the  nose.     The  pharynx  was  mart- 
edly  swollen,  the  vault  of  the  phar^-nx,  uvula,  tonsils  and  posterior   pharyngeal  nil 
were   completely  covered   by  a  smeary,  gray,  quite  thick,   psuedo-membranous  imw: 
there  was  fetor  exore  that  was  quite  unpleasant.     The  heart  showed  nothing  abnomul: 
especially  were  the  heart  sounds  clear.    Lungs  normal.    The  urine  \i'as  of  acid  reactkn. 
contained  moderate  quantities  of  albumin,  and  showed,  among  morphotic  constitunib. 
swollen  and   partly   degenerated,  granular  as  well  as  epithelial    cells,    containiog  i^ 
granules,  also  hyaline  casts  covered  by  cells  and  granules.     The  further  course  of  tbe 
affect  ion  was  completely  free  from  fever,  the  membranes  loosened  slow  1  v.     During  (^ 
entire  time,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  euphoria,  it  was  conspicuous  that  a  certain  coolnc* 
of  the  extremities  was  present,  with  a  small,  easily  compressible  pulse,  varving  betwwa 
118  and  140  beats  per  minute.     I'pon  the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease  a  slight  paralyab 
of  the  velum  of  the  palate  was  noticed,  and.  apart  from  the  somewhat  nasal  voice  whick 
still  existed  for  some  time,  was  easily  recognized  by  the  fact  that  fluids  that  were  taken 
easily  caused  paroxysms  of  coughing  and  choking  and  were  also  regurgitated  through 
the  nose.     In  the   meantime  the  heart-sounds  had  become   peculiarly   dull,  and  it  wis 
noticed  in  the  radial  pulse  that  an  intermission  of  some  beats  occurred  from  time  to 
time,  this  giving  the  pulse  a  certain  degree  of  arrhythmia.     Up  to  this  time  the  albumin 
had  not  entirely  disajipeared  from  the  urine.     If  the  heart  in  this  stage  is  examined  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  impulse  is  weak,  scarcely  to  be  felt,  percussion  of  the  borden 
of  the  heart  is  not  changed,  but  auscultation  shows  a  peculiar  character  of  the  heart 
sounds  which  has  iH'cn  designatAul   galloping  rhythm.     This  is   a   pc^culiar  beat  of  the 
heart  showing  thret*  l)eats,  not  always  with  the  same  accentuation  of  the  sounds,  usually 
so  that  the  principal  accent  occurs  upon  the  first  sound,  but  also  that  the  second  among 
the  three  beats,  therefore,  the  middle  tone,  is  principally  accentuated.      Tliis   peculiar 
rhythm  app<»ars  to  arise  in  that   the  ventricular   contraction   occurs   in    two   different 
periods;  it  is  esix-cially  then  a  certain  sign  of  severe  disturbance  of  cardiac  action  and 
weakness  of  the  heart  muscle  if  it  is  not  quite  rhythmical.     This  phenomenon  is  ali»-aT!( 
very  imi)ortant  and  rcHpiin's  the  great«'st  attention,  as  it  not  rarely  indicates  beginning 
destruction  of  the  heart  muscle,  perhaps  also  of  the  vaniiac  ganglia^  and   is  thus  the 
first  sign  of  a  Ix'ginning  fatal  issue  due  to  the  heart.      Fortunately,  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  and  in  the  hif^tory  just  ^jiioted  it  is  possible  that  the  little  patient  will  recover 
and  go  on  to  coui]>lete  c()nvalesc«'iK*e. 

However,  we  must  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  eoiiditinn  is  very  dangerous,  espe- 
cially if  we  re<'olleet  the  sad  results  which  uii<ler  similar  coiulitions  have  occurred  too 
fre<juently.  I'nder  like  eircunisianees.  as  in  the  case  ju^t  (piot^Hl,  cardiac  death  has 
occurred,  it  Ix'ing  impossible  to  j)reveiit  this  is>ue.  It  may  take  jdace  in  two  different 
ways:  In  the  midst  of  af)parent  euplM)ria.  sinldcnly  vomiting  may  occur  and  a  vorv 
serious  condition  of  colhipse  take  pla«('.  wliieh  rapidly  and  <juite  suddenly  leadi^  to 
death;  then  the  f)ul.s<*  disappears  sudtlenly  from  tlie  radial  artery,  the  child  becomes 
remarkably  cyanotic,  and  later  on  pale.  The  e\tn-mit it-.,  the  tip  of  the  nose,  are 
cold;  the  respiration  irregiilar  and  may  Ix'eonie  st.iioious.  aiul  in  spite  of  all  analep- 
tics, th<'  child  di<*s  in  the  arms  of  the  nursf.  Or  dt-ath  tUw  to  the  hr<irt  may  occur 
slowly,  but  is  just  as  certain,  in  that  varying  eollaps* -like  (Minditions  and  the  adynamic 
phenomena  fmsilly  inerease.  In  the  hitter  case  paraly^-c--  an'  iisiially  present  and  the 
kidneys  are  affected;  with  vomitin;:,  dillieiilty  in  respiration,  s^'vere  alnlominal  pains 
occur.  The  lips  an*  ])ale  an<l  cvanotir.  The  extr<'mit ie«*  are  cold,  the  ])ulse  can  acarcely 
be  felt,  thready.  The  cardiac  ini])ulse  is  weak,  minimal,  tachycardia  is  present,  so 
that  up  to  200  rapid  and  irregular  contractions  occur  in  a  minute;  or  the  cardiac 
contraction  lH'e«)nies  increasingly  more  slug^n-^h  and  slower,  'M)  to  40  l»eats  in  a  min- 
ute. Vomiting  (M-curs  more  frecpiently.  briefer  pau-cs  <if  improvement  inten^ening, 
which  give  fresh  hope.  However,  the  colla])se  phenomena  return,  sinuiltaneously  the 
liver  enlarges,  Ix'coming  larger  and  larger,  ami  may  1m-  pilpated  as  a  large  stonc^hard 
tumor,  reaching  down  into  the  pelvis.  The  child  has  hcconu'  apathetic  to  the  highest 
degnn',  the  eyes  have  a  glassy  look,  the  tongue  and  the  tip  of  the  nos»»  have  become 
cold;   respiration  is  weak,  scarcely  jwrceptible.     Tired,  exhaiisted  almost  to  the  point 
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of  death,  sometimes  with  a  completely  clear  mind,  it  turns  upon  the  side  and  gently 
slumbers  without  producing  a  sound,  never  to  awaken  again.  Involuntarily,  even  if 
it  were  not  known,  the  physician  and  all  those  surrounding  the  patient  recognize  the 
action  of  a  terrible  poison,  which  apparently  has  shown  its  action  by  paralyzing  the 
heart  muscle. 

If  we  ask  ourselveB  what  anatomical  changes  the  heart  muscle  in  these 
conditions  and  processes  has  suffered,  we  would  be  greatly  mistaken  if  we 
assumed  that  they  are  always  very  marked  or  constantly  of  the  same  nature. 
Occasionally,  in  fact,  nothing  is  found  which  could  at  all  explain  the  loss  in 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  if  death  has  occurred 
quite  rapidly.  In  these  cases,  probably  lesions  of  the  cardiac  nerves  and  ganglia 
arise,  which  can  only  be  demonstrated  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  is  found,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
agony  has  lasted  for  some  time,  and  in  which  improved  conditions  have  varied 
with  renewed  collapse,  the  grossest  changes  in  the  heart  muscle,  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  almost  complete  muscular  structure,  gross  changes  in  the  nuclei 
of  the  muscles,  and  complete  fragmentation  or  hemorrhagic  dissemination  of 
the  muscular  tissue  and  with  this  adhering  thrombi  which  have  most  probably 
occurred  during  life. 

But  it  is  not  the  heart  alone  that  is  endangered;  the  kidneys  are  no  less 
affected,  as  may  be  noted  from  the  appearance  of  marked  albuminuria  and 
the  morphotic  constituents  in  the  urine.  It  is  well  known  that  scarcely  any 
case  of  severe  diphtheritic  infection  runs  its  course  without  pathological  im- 
plication of  the  kidneys,  so  that,  for  example,  Aufrecht  has  reached  the  con- 
viction that  the  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  the  plugging  of  the  uriniferous 
tubules  by  shreds  of  tissue,  as  the  result  of  parenchymatous  changes,  represent 
the  primary  condition  of  the  severe  symptom-complex,  the  heart  being  simul- 
taneously affected.  This  may  be  true  of  a  number  of  cases,  but  certainly  not 
of  all  of  them,  as  the  renal  affection  and  the  cardiac  implication  may  run  their 
course  independently  of  each  other,  a  condition  that  I  have  observed  in  numer- 
ous cases.  In  this  we  must  certainly  agree  with  Aufrecht  that  the  severest 
cases  are  mostly  those  in  which  cardiac  phenomena  simultaneously  run  their 
course  with  pathologic  urinary  changes,  and  that  the  presence  of  large  quan- 
tities of  albumin  in  the  urine,  and,  above  all,  the  finding  of  certain  morphotic 
constituents,  makes  the  prognosis  of  the  cases  decidedly  more  unfavorable. 
The  presence  of  numerous  peculiar,  coarsely  granular,  changed,  refractive, 
decomposed  epithelial,  cell  masses  in  the  urine  for  a  long  time  has  been  the 
sign  of  an  especially  unfavorable  prognosis.  We  hardly  know  what  to  think 
when  these  severe  diphtheritic  renal  changes,  which  were  described  long  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  serum  therapy,  are  now  ascribed  to  the  employment 
of  serum. 

The  renal  affection  also  shows  itself  clinically  by  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  urine  and  is  especially  characterized  in  that  but  few,  individual 
cases  excepted,  marked  renal  hemorrhages  occur  in  diphtheritic  affection,  in 
contrast  to  the  renal  inflammations  occurring  in  scarlatina,  in  which  the 
occurrence  of  blood  in  the  urine  is  one  of  the  most  important  clinical  mani- 
festations of  the  disease.  The  diphtheritic  renal  affection  is  further  charac- 
terized by  the  very  rare  occurrence  of  dropsy  and  the  uremic  symptom-complex. 
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The  latter  condition  probably  does  not  arise,  in  that  in  severe  forms  of  diph- 
theria which  have  not  received  proper  treatment  the  deadly  toxins  of  the  organ- 
ism caused  by  the  diphtheritic  virus  develop  more  rapidly  than  the  picture 
of  uremia  with  convulsions  and  coma. 

The  anatomical  changes  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  clinical  symptoms 
of  the  renal  condition  have  been  carefully  studied  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
they  are  due  to  a  true  toxic  destruction  of  the  kidney  in  which  the  macroscop- 
ical  finding  varies  greatly.  Sometimes  the  kidneys  are  hyperemic,  enlarged 
and  soft,  at  other  times  they  are  anemic,  or  the  hyperemia  is  limited  to  the 
medullary  substance  which  may  assume  a  bluish-black  appearance;  often  a 
moderate  distribution  of  the  cortical  substance,  with  a  reddish-gray  or  more 
grayish- white  or  finally  yellowish  discoloration  of  the  same  is  noted.  Micro- 
scopically, all  stages  of  degenerative  change  of  the  epithelia,  cloudy  swelling, 
vacuolar  degeneration,  necrosis  and  fatty  degeneration  is  seen  in  the  kidney, 
so  that  the  nuclear  staining  property  in  many  areas  has  been  completely  lost. 
What  is  especially  conspicuous,  in  contrast  to  the  scarlatinal  renal  changes,  is 
the  focal  necrosis  of  the  epithelia.  There  are  also  found,  peculiar  net-like 
mass-arrangements  of  coloid  substances  in  the  region  of  the  urinary  tubules, 
thickening  and  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  of  Bowman's  capsule  and  loss 
and  disappearance  of  the  glomerular  loops,  so  that,  in  fact,  all  portions  of  the 
tissue  of  the  kidney  are  implicated  in  the  malignant  process. 

We  have  thus  seen  two  organs  affected  in  a  deleterious  manner  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  diphtheritic  virus,  but  we  still  meet  certain  phenomena  in  the 
clinical  picture  which  cause  us  to  devote  some  attention  to  a  third  organ,  to 
the  nervous  system. 

In  the  clinical  history  just  communicated,  we  have  already  met  with  a 
peculiar  paralysis  of  the  velum  of  the  palate  and  a  paralysis  of  deglutition. 
I  shall  relate  the  history  of  another  little  patient  aged  four  years,  that  showed 
the  phenomena  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
one  whose  history  was  previously  related. 

The  child  is  treated  upon  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease,  but  already  shows 
a  very  markedly  developed  laryngeal  stenosis,  widely  distributed  diphtheritic 
coating  of  the  entire  pharynx,  tonsils,  uvula,  and  velum  palatinum.  The 
child,  that  had  high  fever,  shortly  after  admission,  had  to  be  intubated,  simul- 
taneously after  3,000  antitoxin  units  of  Behring's  curative  serum  had  been 
employed.  The  course  was  not  favorable  in  the  first  days  of  observation,  as  a 
distressing  cough  constantly  forced  the  tube  out  and  intubation  had  to  be 
repeated  several  times;  the  fever  also  continued,  witli  temperature  betwei»n 
100.4**  F.  and  102.2°  F.,  witli  quite  a  rapid  pulse,  up  to  150  beats  per  minute. 
Marked  fetor  was  present  in  the  child  from  the  onset,  and  the  loosening  and 
destruction  of  the  membrane  occurred  but  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty; 
severe  diphtheritic  rhinitis,  otitis  media,  with  a  purulent  flow,  bronchopneu- 
monic  symptoms,  com])li(*ated  the  clinical  picture;  with  this  there  was  albu- 
minuria and  the  signs  of  cardiac  weakness,  the  latter  showing  itself  with  a 
poor  and  weak  juilse.  Tn  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  upon  the  eleventh  day  of 
observation  in  the  hospital,  the  first  signs  of  parnh/fiis  appeared  in  the  form  of 
difficulty  in  degJutitioti.  Fluid  produced  eoujrli,  and  was  Regurgitated  from 
the  nose  J  at  the  same  time  marked  diminution  of  the  patellar  reflex  appeared* 
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These  phenomena  developed  further  and  the  difficulty  in  deglutition,  simul- 
taneously with  newly  appearing  marked  phenomena  of  stenosis  of  the  larynx, 
compelled  us,  finally,  to  desist  from  renewing  intubation,  and  to  perform 
tracheotomy.  After  that  the  fluid  could  no  longer  be  swallowed,  the  little 
patient  was  nourished  three  or  four  times  daily  with  the  stomach  tube.  The 
following  was  then  noted :  The  child  was  very  weak ;  there  was  still  quite  high 
fever,  and  the  lungs  were  not  quite  free,  showing  the  seat  of  bronchopneu- 
monic  areas.  Above  all,  upon  observing  the  child  closely,  it  is  noted  that  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  on  both  sides  droops  flaccidly,  which  gives  the  face  a 
peculiarly  relaxed  expression;  apparently  both  facial  nerves  are  paralyzed, 
and  with  this  there  is  bilateral  ptosis,  somewhat  more  marked  on  the  right  side 
than  upon  the  left,  and  the  pupils  will  not  respond  to  light ;  apparently  bilat- 
eral oculo-motor  paralysis  is  present.  Whether  both  sixth  nerves  are  par- 
alyzed cannot  be  determined,  as  the  child  does  not  clearly  perceive  light. 
Further,  the  velum  of  the  palate  is  rigid;  the  difficulty  in  deglutition  has 
already  been  referred  to.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  raise  the  child  to  a  sitting 
posture  it  collapses  so  that  a  well-developed  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  hack  must  be  assumed.  The  abdominal  reflexes  are  absent,  as  well  as 
the  patella  tendon  reflex  and  the  phenomenon  of  the  Achillo-tendon.  What  is, 
however,  more  conspicuous  than  anything  else  is  the  peculiar,  helpless  manner 
of  coughing,  and  the  difficult,  hindered  respiration,  although  the  cannula  is 
quite  free,  this  is  due  apparently  to  an  insufficiency  of  the  entire  musculature 
of  respiration  including  the  diaphragm.  How  dangerous  this  serious  condition 
of  the  poor  patient  is,  need  scarcely  be  emphasized.  It  is  evident  that  death 
may  occur  at  any  moment  by  suffocation  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  respiration,  to  which  cardiac  paralysis  may  be  very  readily  added.  Fortu- 
nately, these  very  well  distributed  paralyses  are  rare,  they  were  even  rare  prior 
to  the  employment  of  serum  treatment;  since  the  introduction  of  the  same, 
cases  of  paralysis  of  this  extent  are  quite  exceptional,  and  in  the  last  few  years, 
as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  this  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
noticed. 

Let  us  continue  the  discussion  of  these  forms  of  paralysis. 

Two  principal  groups  may  be  differentiated:  First,  the  early  paralyses, 
which  are  almost  always  seen  in  the  severest,  usually  in  the  septic  cases,  or 
in  morbid  conditions  which  are  closely  allied  to  sepsis.  The  paralysis  always 
begins  in  the  velum  of  the  palate,  and  is  accompanied  by  prostration  of  the 
entire  organism,  and  severe  adynamic-cardiac  conditions.  The  cases  are  mostly 
fatal.  The  second  group  includes  the  late  paralyses,  which  have  also  been 
designated  as  post-diphtheritic.  These  occur  two  to  three  weeks,  even  five  to 
six  weeks  after  the  onset  of  the  diphtheritic  affection.  Here  also  the  paralysis 
begins  mostly  in  the  velum  of  the  palate  so  that  speech  becomes  nasal  and 
deglutition  difficult;  nevertheless,  frequently  as  a  first  phenomenon,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  patella  reflex  is  noted,  occasionally  after  an  increase  had  existed 
some  (lays  previously.  From  this  point  the  paralyses  advance  with  a  certain 
irregularity,  however,  in  the  manner  that  paralysis  of  the  eye-muscles,  paral- 
ysis of  nocomniodation,  also  frequently  facial  paralysis  arise  relatively  fre- 
quently, whereas  paralysis  of  the  musculature  of  the  trunk  and  even  of  the 
respiratory  muscles,  especially  of  the  diaphragm,  belong  to  the  rarest  forms 
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of  paralysis.  Excellent  descriptions  of  these  forms  of  paralysis  are  found  in 
medical  literature;  there  are  the  communications  of  Maingault,  Bonders, 
Duchenne,  above  all,  the  excellent  self-observation  of  Hansemann,  perhaps 
also  the  collection  of  the  observations  made  by  myself  in  my  book  that  has 
been  frequently  quoted.  The  paralysis  may  also  include  the  sensory  nerves,  so 
that  anesthesia  and  paresthesia  may  accompany  the  motor  paralysis :  tJie  sym- 
pathetic system  may  also  be  affected  so  that  paralysis  of  the  musculature  of 
the  intestines  and  bladder  may  be  observed. 

The  anatomical  basis  of  these  paralyses  is  formed  partly  by  neuritic  changes 
in  the  peripheral  nen^es  (toxic  neuritis),  partly  they  may  be  due  to  central 
processes.  Severe  anatomical  lesions  of  the  ganglia  have  lately  been  described 
on  several  occasions.  I  should  not  like  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  these 
conditions  as  they  have  not  as  yet  been  definitely  settled. 

Still  a  special  variety  of  paralysis  should  be  mentioned  which  has  actually 
nothing  to  do  with  the  post-diphtheritic  paralysis  and  is  rarely  observed,  but 
which  should,  nevertheless,  be  recognized,  these  are  hemiplegic  paralyses. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  noting  three  such  cases.  The  paralysis  may 
occur  suddenly  and  may  throughout  take  on  the  character  of  an  apoplectic 
attack ;  it  is  of  a  well  developed  hemiplegic  character.  As  an  anatomical  basis, 
an  embolic  affection  in  the  corpus  striatum  or  also  a  circumscribed  hemorrhagic 
encephalitis  has  been  determined.  Here,  therefore,  the  point  of  origin  is  not 
the  nen'ous  system  but  the  vascular  system.  Apparently  at  one  time  the 
expression  of  the  severe  alteration  of  the  blood  mass  by  toxic  substances  circu- 
lating in  the  blood,  that  give  rise  to  coagulation  and,  further,  the  adynamia 
of  the  cardiac  action  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  destruction  of  the 
heart  muscle,  which,  finally,  causes  clot-formation  in  the  heart  or  in  the 
vessels. 

We  have  now  learned  to  recognize  serious  changes  of  organs  which  are  due 
to  the  toxic  substances  which  have  entered  the  circulation  that  are  produced 
by  Loffler's  bacillus,  however,  we  dare  not  close  our  eyes  to  other  affections 
which,  although  they  are  not  specifically  peculiar  to  diphtlieria,  nevertheless, 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  entire  course  of  the  disease.  To  this  the 
bronchopneumonias  must  be  mentioned  which  accompany  the  difficult  pharyn- 
geal affections,  also  intestinal  disease  with  malignant  diarrhea,  further,  the 
phlegmonous  hjmphadrnitis  of  the  neck,  otiiis  media  purulenta,  occasionally 
with  an  implication  of  the  bone  of  the  mastoid  process  and  even  of  the  internal 
ear;  further,  secondary  peritracheal  abscesses,  abscess(»s  of  the  mediastinum, 
etc. ;  thev  have  all  been  observed  bv  us,  thev  all  mav  have  contributed  toward 
bringing  about  the  fatal  issue  to  the  toxically  influenced  and  severely  impli- 
cated organism.  We  cannot  at  this  place  enter  more  fully  into  these  compli- 
cations. With  proper  treatment  instituted  at  the  right  time,  they  will  be  but 
rarely  observed. 

We  must,  however,  acquaint  ourselves  minutely  witli  the  very  frequent 
and  very  readily  appearing  implication  of  the  upper  air  passages,  the  nose, 
the  larynx,  the  trachea  and  the  ))ronchi  in  the  diplitheritic  process,  and  the 
suffocative  phenomena,  the  phenomena  of  diphtherifir  croup .  wliich  are  due 
to  this  implication.  1  have  already  called  attention  to  tlu*  diphtheritic  diteaie 
of  the  note  in  some  of  the  case  histories  that  I  have  rdatt'd ;  I  have  also 
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described  an  ugly,  -^ero-fluid  secretion,  which,  as  I  said,  excoriates  the  upper 
lip,  making  it  sore  and  causing  swelling.  If  the  nose  is  more  carefully  exam- 
ined in  such  cases  pseudo-membranous  coatings  of  the  exact  anatomical  char- 
acter of  true  diphtheritic  membrane  are  met  with  anteriorly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  nasal  openings;  however,  if  this  is  not  the  case  the  process  may, 
nevertheless,  be  designated  as  diphtheritic,  as  the  secretion  contains  the  diph- 
theria bacillus  in  plentiful  amounts.  This  may  be  determined  by  a  simple 
dry  preparation,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  investigation  is  negative,  a  culture 
will  decide  in  a  few  hours.  It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  every 
light-yellow,  fluid,  irritating  nasal  secretion  which  excoriates  the  margins  of 
the  nose  and  the  lips  is  suspicious  of  diphtheria ;  these  phenomena  should  be 
borne  in  mind ;  then  it  will  not  occur  as  it  has  so  often  with  physicians,  that 
after  this  condition  has  been  present  for  some  days  and  the  affection  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  simple  coryza,  suddenly  they  have  been  surprised  by  severe 
suffocative  laryngeal  symptoms  of  a  croupous  nature  in  children,  unfortu- 
nately at  a  time  when  it  was  too  late  to  use  effective  measures,  and  when  even 
from  serum  treatment  and  tracheotomy  they  could  not  hope  for  relief.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  small  children,  in  nurslings,  and  then  latent  or  larval 
diphtheria  is  spoken  of;  however,  those  who  understand  these  conditions  see 
nothing  latent  or  larval  in  them. 

At  this  point  I  shall  mention  those  forms  of  pseudo-memhranous  rhinitis 
in  which  croup  membranes  line  the  entire  nasal  cavity,  so  that  they  \nay  be 
removed  in  large  pieces  with  a  syringe  or  forceps.  For  the  most  part  they 
run  a  more  chronic  course,  and  this  morbid  process  only  rarely  or  scarcely 
ever  implicates  the  pharynx  or  even  the  larynx,  and,  nevertheless,  in  these 
membranes  and  in  the  nasal  secretions,  LoflBer  bacilli  have  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated.  Apparently,  in  this  instance  the  condition  is  due  to  a  much 
less  virulent  form  of  disease,  which  runs  a  subacute  or  chronic  course,  being 
purely  local ;  nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  insist  on  the  need  of  care  even  here, 
and  the  exercise  of  all  the  caution  in  prophylaxis  and  therapy  usual  in  the  case 
of  true  diphtheria  so  as  not  to  be  surprised  by  more  serious  developments. 
It  is  well  known  that  Cadet  de  Gassicourt  has  described  similar,  more  chronic, 
local  diphtheritic  affections  also  in  the  pharynx,  and  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them  frequently,  even  some  years  since.  Not  very  rarely 
diphtheria  begins,  and  at  that  in  its  severest  form,  with  an  affection  of  the 
nose,  and  prior  to  the  period  of  serum  therapy  the  not  quite  unjustified 
assumption  was  prevalent  that  particularly  these  varieties  of  the  disease  were 
the  most  dangerous.  This  naturally  does  not  always  happen  now,  although  it 
is  true  that  the  septic  forms  of  diphtheria  also  for  the  most  part  implicate 
the  nose. 

By  far  the  most  dangerous  symptoms  are  those  which  arise  from  the  larynx, 
and  every  physician  who  is  familiar  with  the  true  croupous  diphtheritic  larjm- 
g^al  symptoms  will  certainly,  no  matter  how  experienced,  feel  anxiety  if  these 
symptoms  appear  in  a  child  under  treatment,  or  increase  in  severity.  The 
most  marked  characteristic  of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  hoarseness  of  the 
voice,  the  harking,  dry,  hoarse  cough,  and  the  long-drawn,  almost  hissing  or 
sawing,  inspiratory  and  expiratory  respiratory  murmur.     It  is  certainly  not 

always  necessary,  even  if  true  diphtheritic  membranes  are  detected  in  the 
85 
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pharynx,  to  assume  diphtheritic  disease  of  the  larynx  on  account  of  the  hoarse 
voice  and  barking  cough,  for  these  phenomena  may  also  occur  in  catarrhal 
laryngitis ;  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  very  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  occurs 
where  there  is  no  sign  of  diphtheritic  disease,  and  with  the  same  symptoms, 
without  seriously  threatening  the  life  of  the  affected  child  by  suffocation,  and 
for  this  reason  the  name  pseudo-croup  has  been  given  to  the  condition.  Never- 
theless, we  will  have  every  reason  to  look  upon  hoarseness  in  a  well-defined 
diphtheritic  laryngeal  affection  with  the  greatest  suspicion  and  care,  and,  even 
in  those  cases  where  the  pharynx  is  found  completely  free,  it  is  considered 
good  practice,  either  by  bacteriological  cultural  investigation  of  the  laryngeal 
and  pharyngeal  mucous  membranes  or  by  laryngoscopic  examination,  to  de- 
termine that  the  larynx  is  free  of  pseudo-membranes;  for  there  are  cases 
enough  in  which  the  formation  upon  the  tonsils  and  pharyngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane is  only  slight  or  in  which  the  pseudo-membranous  masses  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  these  areas,  only  then  the  actual  diphtheritic  laryngitis 
appearing.  As  a  rule,  diphtheritic  laryngitis  begins  in  a  period  when  pseudo- 
membranes  are  still  demonstrable  in  the  pharynx,  so  that  the  laryngitis  arises 
as  a  result  of  the  descent  of  the  pseudo-membranes  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
larynx,  and  Bretonneau  has  spoken  of  these  downflowing  masses.  If  the  diph- 
theritic laryngitis  develops  slowly,  the  voice  gradually  becomes  hoarse  and 
there  is  heard,  besides,  a  rough  scraping  tone  accompanying  the  inspiratory 
prolongation  of  the  respiration,  a  less  prolonged  audible  expiration.  As  a 
rule,  the  children  have  fever,  which  occasionally  reaches  high  ranges,  and  now 
in  a  relatively  brief  time,  the  affection  develops  more  and  more  to  the  clinical 
picture  which  I  shall  describe  in  the  following  clinical  history. 

Small  boy,  aged  two,  taken  ill  five  days  previous.  It  was  noted  that  the  boy  was 
well  nourished,  but,  nevertheless,  his  appearance  ujwn  admission  sliowed  that  he  was 
very  ill.  The  face  had  an  anxious  expression ;  the  oyos  were  widely  opened,  the  aljB 
of  the  nose  dilated  with  each  respiration  during  whicli  the  mouth  was  open ;  simultane- 
ously we  noted  that  with  each  of  the  long  piping,  hissing,  respiratory  movements  the 
jugular  vein  became  more  prominent,  also  that  the  thorax,  with  the  assistance  of  all 
the  inspiratory  muscles,  the  sterno-cleido,  and  the  pectoral  muscles,  was  markedly 
raised;  we  also  noted  how,  upon  inspiration,  the  intercostal  s])aces  were  dra^^'n  in,  a 
deep  furrow  forming  at  the  lower  border  of  the  thorax,  the  scrobiculus  cordis  sinking 
in  deeply  and  great  dyspnea  being  present.  Apparently,  there  was  not  suHicient  air 
in  the  lungs,  so  that  the  intercostal  spaces  and  the  other  soft  parts  surrounding  the 
thorax  sank  in  on  account  of  the  external  pressure  of  air.  We  noted  the  sawing,  pro- 
longed inspiration,  and  the  hoarse,  creaking,  barking  tone  of  the  cough ;  with  this 
there  was  complete  aphonia.  A  glance  into  the  pharynx  by  no  means  showed  very 
extended  membranes,  we  were  only  able  to  recognize  upon  the  swollen  tonsils  some 
grayish-yellow  spots  and  streaks  and  similar  ones  perhaps  somewhat  thicker  upon  the 
posterior  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharyng<>al  wall.  Xevertheless,  we  could  not  doubt 
that  we  were  dealing  with  Irue  diphihrritic  croup  and  it  was  necessary  to  relieve  the 
respiratory  difliculty,  and  that  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  tin*  fir^t  ]>lace  we  noted  the 
anxiety  of  the  child,  and  then  the  tense  radial  artery,  the  hard  pulse,  the  cyanotic  condi- 
tion of  the  lips,  and  also  the  somewhat  livid  color  of  the  face,  these  showing  us  that  the 
child  was  nigh  unto  suffocation  and  re<juired  s])eedy  help.  We  iutulmtrd  at  once,  but 
we  had  everj'thing  in  readiness  for  trnchvolomy  in  the  case  of  this  small  child,  meaning 
immediately  to  proceed  to  tracheotomy  in  case  of  failure  of  tlie  intiibation. 

What  would  have  ha])ponod  to  this  child  if  we  had  not  nlirvod  it  in  the 
manner  we  have  just  indicated?    Witliout  doubt,  tlio  dys})n<'a  would  have  in- 
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creased,  the  respiration  would  have  become  deeper  and  more  labored,  and, 
assuredly,  we  should  have  seen  the  child  tortured  with  the  terrible  phenom- 
ena of  suffocation,  raising  itself  as  much  as  its  strength  would  allow,  fighting 
for  air,  with  a  livid,  cyanotic  face,  blue  lips,  covered  with  perspiration,  with 
cold,  moist  extremities.  Perhaps  under  the  influence  of  these  very  great  exer- 
tions the  respiration  might  have  quieted  itself  somewhat ;  it  would  have  become 
somewhat  freer  if  the  child  had  succeeded  in  bringing  up  some  mucus  or  even 
some  shreds  of  membrane  with  the  'severe  coughing.  Then  the  child  would 
have  collapsed  in  its  bed  and  slumbered  for  a  brief  time;  soon,  however,  the 
attacks  of  suffocation  would  have  repeated  themselves  and  the  same  phenom- 
ena would  have  returned,  but  not  for  a  long  time.  The  powers  are  weakened ; 
the  child  now  remains  quiet,  in  apparent  slumber,  longer  and  longer,  the  lips 
and  the  color  of  the  body  become  more  bluish,  the  respiration  apparently 
becomes  freer,  less  audible,  less  sawing  and  hissing,  the  cough  desists  com- 
pletely; however,  if  we  examine  accurately,  we  note  only  a  very  superficial, 
no  longer  complete  respiration.  The  mind  is  apparently  no  longer  free,  the 
child  is  in  a  comatose  condition,  from  which  it  no  longer  awakens,  but  slowly 
slumbers  into  the  condition  from  which  there  is  no  awakening.  This  would 
be  the  infallible,  unalterable  termination  which,  according  to  our  experience, 
neither  internal  nor  external  remedies  would  be  able  to  ward  off.  And  because 
we  knew  this  we  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  interfere. 

And  the  cause  of  this  terrible  onward  course  ?  A  glance  into  the  jars  con- 
taining anatomical  preparations  of  pseudo-membranes  in  the  larynx  is  suffi- 
cient to  explain  this.  It  will  be  noted  how  a  thick  pseudo-membranous  mass 
plasters  the  entire  lar>Tix,  completely  closing  the  rima  glottidis,  and  how 
thence  a  thick,  tube-like,  formed  and  compact  pseudo-membrane  fills  the  en- 
tire trachea,  entering  through  the  bronchi,  through  the  smallest  and  finest 
bronchioles,  even  coating  them  for  wide  areas.  With  this  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  lungs  have  collapsed,  are  thickened,  and  partly,  especially  around  the  bor- 
ders, markedly  dilated,  resembling  emphysema.  This  is,  therefore,  the  anatom- 
ical finding  of  diphtheritic  croupous  laryngo-tracheo-bronchitis ;  this  dreadful 
disease  is  almost  invariably  fatal,  provided  we  do  not  succeed  in  bringing  help 
to  the  suffering  child  by  means  of  mechanical  and  specific  remedial  measures. 
Here,  therefore,  there  is  added  to  the  toxic  infectious  process  of  diphtheria,  a 
mechanical  condition  which  brings  about  death  by  suffocation.  Now  we  can 
understand  why  the  ancient  physicians  spoke  of  synanche,  garotillo,  of  stryps- 
jiika,  etc.  Jn  fact,  of  all  the  dangers  of  diphtheria  that  we  have  learned  to 
recognize  up  to  now,  the  danger  of  suffocation,  due  to  the  descending  croup, 
is  the  greatest,  and  to  be  all  the  more  feared  because  it  is  a  daily  frequent 
danger. 

Ijct  lis  devote  a  few  words  to  some  of  the  clinical  peculiarities  of  the 
clinical  picture  of  croup. 

We  have  laid  stress  upon  the  aphonia;  this  s\Tnptom  is  almost  always 
present,  hut  it  may  be  absent,  provided  the  larynx  is  free  from  membrane  in 
the  region  of  the  vocal  cords,  more  free  than  the  trachea  and  the  bronchi ; 
therefore,  the  presence  of  the  voir^n  hy  no  means  excludes  diphtheritic  croup: 
and  th(»pe  cases,  as  a  rule,  are  the  most  dangerous  because  the  diphtheritic 
exudation  and  necrosis  has  invaded  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  more  deeply. 
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The  pulse,  further,  requires  consideration.  For  some  time  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this,  and  especially  to  the  beginning  retardation  of  the  pulse,  its 
slowing  with  the  advancing  asphyxia,  and  pulsus  paradoxus  described  by  Kuss- 
maul;  the  phenomenon  that  causes  the  pulse  to  disappear  more  and  more 
during  the  long-drawn  inspiration  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  sign. 
It  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  this  in  the  restless  child  that  constantly  throws 
itself  about ;  but  it  may  be  distinguished  if  some  attention  is  paid  to  this  point. 
In  cases  in  which  this  phenomenon  can  be  noted,  a  very  severe  disturbance  of 
respiration  may  be  concluded,  and  we  should  keep  ourselves  in  readiness  to 
immediately  combat  the  dyspnea,  because  the  children  are  threatened  by  the 
danger  of  suffocation.  Not  so  constant  are  the  signs  of  the  disturbance  of 
circulation  in  the  urine,  such  as  the  presence  of  albumin,  or  of  blood,  or  a 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  urine.  In  the  moment  of  greatest  danger  to 
life  they  are  not  to  be  accorded  too  great  value. 

I  have  now  called  attention  to  the  most  important  phenomena  of  the 
diphtheritic  process;  I  have  as  yet  not  spoken  of  the  various  localizations  of 
the  diphtheritic  process  at  other  points,  i.  e.,  the  diphtheritic  cutaneous  affec- 
tions which  appear  particularly  in  areas  that  are  the  seat  of  eczema,  that  belong 
to  the  ugliest  and  most  painful  forms  of  disease,  as  they  enter  deeply  into 
the  skin  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  causing  necrosis  and  leading  to  sepsis, 
then,  for  examf^le,  giving  rise  to  the  disturbances  which  have  been  designated 
dermato-myositic,  which  bring  about  an  icteroid  condition  of  the  muscle  fibers 
and  belong  to  the  most  serious  processes  that  are  observed ;  further,  the  diph- 
theritic disease  of  the  genitalia,  especially  in  little  girls;  they  resemble  those 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  of  the  middle  ear  and  the  conjunctival 
sacs.  These  severe  lesions  are  noted  in  widely  distributed  diphtheria  epidem- 
ics, especially  among  a  class  of  the  population  that  live  under  bad  unhygienic 
conditions.  I  have  as  yet  not  spoken  of  mixed  infections  of  diphtheria, 
of  the  serious  combinations  of  diphtheria  with  measles,  scariatina,  whoop- 
ing cough  and  other  diseases.  It  is  readily  understood  that  on  account  of 
the  toxicity  of  the  diphtheritic  process  all  these  combinations  are  of  the 
most  serious  import,  and  prior  to  the  introduction  of  serum  therapy  every 
one  of  these  complications  had  greatly  increased  the  mortality  among  sick 
children. 

These  conditions  have  all  improved,  although  we  must  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  danger  to  children,  even  under  the  influence  of  this  powerful  active 
remedy  still  requires  the  most  watchful  care  and  the  most  profound  knowledge. 

PROGNOSIS 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  the  prognosis  of  the  disease.  Briefly  ex- 
pressed, every  phase  of  diphtheria,  no  matter  how  mild,  is  to  be  taken 
seriously,  as  well  for  the  patient  himself,  as  also  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  transmission  to  those  about  him.  However,  we  must  take  into  consid- 
eration that  there  are  in  fact  dangerous,  and  less  dantrorous  epidemics,  and 
that  the  mortality  of  the  disease  is  subject  to  many  spontaneous  variations. 
Only,  we  must  not  depend  upon  the  mildness  of  an  epidemic  in  an  individual 
case;  this  might  easily  lead  to  very  evil  consequences. 
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i  genent  imay  state  the  following  regarding  the  prognosis:  The  prog- 
nosis is  the  mora  unfavorable,  the  more  dttfuse  the  local  jirocess,  tlie  more  the 
pseudo-iutniliranous  deposits  cover  the  entire  pharynx,  eepecially  distributing 
themsi'lves  to  the  hard  palate,  Ike  more  smeary  the  mi-mbranes  appear,  the 
Korse  their  color  and  the  Itgg  londUed.  Naturally,  the  implication  of  the 
larjTix,  with  stenotic  phenomena  renders  the  prognosis  deeidedly  worse;  signs 
of  general  sepsis,  such  as  marked  fetor,  diffuse  swelling  of  tlie  submaxillary 
and  poet-cervical  lymph  glands  and,  finally,  hemorrhages  from  the  pseudo- 
membranes,  hemorrhages  from  the  month  and  nose  as  well  as  petecbiw,  are 
calculated  to  render  the  prognosis  grave.  With  all  these  phenomena  the  prog- 
nose becomes  the  n-orse,  the  later  the  proper  nntUoTin  serum  therapy  is 
employed  after  the  onset  of  the  affection. 

That  the  prognosis  has  become  entirely  different  since  the  introduction 

.of  serum  therapy,  which  has  been  m  frequently  mentioned  by  me.  and  that 
"  f  means  of  this  remedy  we  have  ob-  _ 

tained  a   factor  which  ensures  cer- 

Kiainty  beyond  our  wildest  hopes  in 
rophylaxis  and  in  the  therapy  of  the 
sease.  will  already  have  been  recog- 
nized   from    my    previous    remarks. 
This   subject   will   bo  entered   upon 
more  in  detail  later. 
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First  I  shall  devote  a  little  atten- 
EoD  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 
We  might  expect  that  in  a  disease 
ich   is  BO  charnetcristically  devel- 
Bs  a  pseudo-membranous  affis;- 
of  the  pharynx  or  of  the  paeudo- 
inihrannus  process  in   the  lurnyx,  Baciu-i. 

nning  its  course  with  dyspnea  and 
H  of  suffocation,  ihe  diagnosis  could  not  be  mistaken.  This  is  true  up  to  a 
tain  degree,  and  an  experienced  practitioner  who  has  cultivated  the  art  of 
?etion  will  only  rarely  fall  into  error  or  even  be  placed  in  «  position  of 
doubt.  In  fact,  tlie  clinical  finding  of  the  grayish-yellow,  or  grayish-green, 
thick,  membranous  deposits  upon  and  in  the  pliaryngeal  tissues,  for  the  most 
part  deirides  the  diagnosis.    How  certain  this  is,  may  best  Iw  seen  from  the  fact 

Ittiat  in  our  hospital  the  decision  of  transferring  patients  into  the  diphtheria 
Jividion  occurs  principally  from  the  clinical  findings,  and  I  might  say,  almost 
bever  has  a  case  been  looked  upon  by  us  as  diphtheria  and  brought  into  the 
Bvilion  in  which  only  diphtheria  patients  nre  accepted  that  was  not  proven 
K  a  later  bacteriological  investigatioD  to  have  true  diphtheria.  Nevertheless, 
■b  must  not  conceal  the  fact  that  there  are  also  obscure  rases,  cases  of  well- 
feveloped  follicular  angina  that  give  rise  to  doubt,  and  these  cases  require  the 
hnrferiolo^iral  ilelermtwition  of  the  Loffter  hacUhm.  The  hacteriologicnl  ex- 
amination decides  the  diagnosis  for  these  cases,  which  we  place  in  a  separate 
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if  the  presence  of  diplitberia  bacilli  without  a  ilet 
disease  of  the  phan-ngi'al  inemlirane  or  the  nasal  membrane  or  of  the  Uryni 
could  and  would  decide  us  in  favor  of  the  diagnoeis  of  diphtheria,  bnt  we  mav 
be  certain  of  the  fact  Ihat  apparently  healthy  pereons,  also  children,  may  carry 
diphtheria  bacilli  around  with  tlieni.  These  persons  are  dangerous  to  other 
on  account  of  contagion,  hut  thpy  nre  not  diphtheria  patients  themsetves. 
the  other  hand,  that  individnal  is  affected  by  diphtheria  who  has  the 
hination  of  an  aiigenoid  mucous  membrane  infiltration  or  even  of  a  pwu 
membranouB  membrane  coating  in  tlie  nose,  in  the  larjTJX  or  in  tlic  tracbl 
in  which  the  Loffler  bacillus  may  be  microscopically  determined  or  can  1 
recognized  in  culture.    On  the  other  hand,  of  those  that  show  similar  r 

conditions,  in  whom  the  demonfilij 
lion  of  tile  LiifHer  bacillus  is  not  ( 
Slide,  it  may  he  declared  with  gr< 
probability,  almost  certainty, 
they  are  not  ill  of  diphtheria. 
course  of  these  latter  affections  t 
arc  mostly  duii  to  staphylococci  I 
streptococci  is  differentiated  from  tl 
true  disease  in  which  the  diphthei 
bacillus  is  recognizable, 
therefon',  consists  the  enormous  vbJA 
of  the  recognition  of  the  Loffler  t 
cillits,  nnd  tor  this  reason  it  is  nccM 
sary  that  the  physician  shouhl  be  so 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  bacillus  that  it  is  i 
longer  necessary  (or  him  to  requ] 
the  proof  from  another  source,  e 
though  it  miiy  Iw  necessary  to  cw 
laboratories  of  investigation  to  t 
the  busy  prnctitioner.  Only 
physician  must  himself  be  master  o 
the  methods  of  investigation,  for  the  examination  is  easy  and  iriay  Iw  rc« 
ily  carried  out  by  any  physician  who  has  the  slightest  training.  It  is  on! 
necessary  by  means  of  force]is,  previously  rendenil  sterile,  to  take  fr( 
the  pharynx  a  shred  of  the  pseudo-membrane;  this  should  then  be  wasbt 
in  boiled  or  sterile  water,  stroked  npon  Lrifller's  blood  serum,  which  is  rcadj 
purchasable.  2  or  3  tubes  Iwing  used,  well  closed  with  sterile  cotton,  and  1 
in  a  place  at  the  temjieraturc  of  tlie  body  from  five  to  fix  hours;  even  t 
this  time  the  characteristic  growth  of  LofflerV  baciilae  may  he  macro«copicii 
determined,  which  naturally  must  he  confirmed  by  the  mieroseoi^ic  cxamiif 
tion  of  the  dry  stain  preparation  (Fig.  34)  to  determine  the  presence  of  t 
bacillus  by  its  morphological  properties.  This  can  be  learned  and  perfon 
by  eipfry  prnctitiotior;  and  if  this  appears  loo  diHicult  for  hiiu  he  may  it  l 
take  directly  from  (he  pharynx  a  small  particle  of  the  diptilhcritic  maw,  K 
it,  smear  it  upon  a  cover-glass,  allow  it  to  dry,  and  stain  it  to  determine  at  A 
the  microscopic  picture,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  LiiU 


Fio.  3S. — A  Pkei 


(ContiiiiiinK  epithelial  rella,  Icukfiryto,  i 

threads,    atapliylococci,    slreptucucul. 
and  chftTocteriitio  diphtheria  bacilli.) 
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bacillus  without  culture  (Fig.  35).  Naturally,  this  second  method  of  examina- 
tion is  not  as  certain  as  the  first,  the  culture  method ;  but  for  many,  and  even 
for  most  cases,  it  is  suflBcient.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  error  in  the  diag- 
nosis, it  will  be  impossible  to  mistake  a  scarlatinal  angina  or  a  follicular 
tonsillitis  for  diphtheria,  but  also,  vice  versa,  the  former  diseases  will  not 
bo  assumed  when  actual  diphtheria  is  present,  in  these  cases,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  patient,  diphtheria  being  overlooked  until  too  late  to  treat  it  with 
active  remedies. 

THERAPY 

If  there  be  a  desire  to  become  familiar  with  the  entire  deplorable  helpless- 
ness of  therapeutic  procedures  in  the  cure  of  a  disease,  then  the  history  of 
diphtheria  should  be  studied.  Apart  from  ircLcheotomy,  which  was  introduced 
into  the  therapy  of  diphtheritic  croup  by  Bretonneau,  Trousseau,  and  Guer- 
sant,  and  intubation  first  attempted  by  Bouchut  and  finally  perfected  by 
O'Dwyer  to  relieve  laryngeal  stenosis,  the  entire  therapy  of  diphtheria,  which 
for  many  hundred  years,  and  even  for  thousands  of  years,  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  physicians,  is  a  complete  failure.  I  may  say  this,  as  since  the  beginning  of 
my  professional  activity  in  a  large  country  practice,  as  well  as  later  in  city 
practice,  I  have  been  in  constant  combat  with  this  terrible  disease,  and  in  my 
hospital  for  many  years,  in  spite  of  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease which  could  not  be  surpassed,  have  had  but  the  most  deplorable  and 
discouraging  results.  Tracheotomy  alone  excepted,  physicians  were  almost 
helpless  to  ameliorate  the  course  of  this  grave  affection.  With  the  best  inr 
tent  ion  to  help  them,  what  has  not  been  tried  and  recommended  among  local, 
internal  and  external  remedies  in  the  long  years  since  the  more  marked  reap- 
pearance of  diphtheria  epidemics  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  what  have  not  the  poor  children  been  tortured !  If  it  were  not  entirely 
superfluous,  I  could  report  all  of  these  attempts,  but  it  would  require  pages, 
and  the  sum  of  it  all  would  be — that  everything  was  futile !  Even  after  the 
discovery  of  Lofller's  bacillus  and  of  its  toxins,  when  professional  endeavors 
wore  activoly  directed  toward  neutralizing  the  bacillus  in  the  human  organism, 
I  said — it  is  worth  while  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  this  kind — in  a  com- 
munication that  appeared  in  the  year  1892  regarding  my  therapeutic  attempts: 
"  Whothor  wo  look  upon  the  diphtheria  toxin  as  a  toxalbumin,  as  an  enzyme, 
or  as  another  kind  of  chemical  body  which  is  produced  in  the  organism  itself, 
at  the  present  time  it  displays  an  action  which  cannot  bo  controlled  because 
wo  possess  no  remedy  to  combat  it."  And  then  followed  the  enumeration  of 
thos(»  methods  and  remedial  agents  which  we  have  tried  in  vain.  During  this 
})(Tiod  of  complotoly  recognized  helplessness,  Behring  made  his  discovery  re- 
garding the  antitoxic  action  of  serum  of  animals  poisoned  by  diphtheria. 
After  our  former  experiences,  how  skeptically  the  discovery  of  Behring  was 
r(»gardod  may  woll  bo  imagined.  Step  by  step,  however,  our  doubts  disappeared 
booauso  of  the  fortunate  results  which  wo,  with  Dr.  Aronson,  one  of  the  former 
assistants  of  tlu*  hospital,  attained  with  an  excellent  curative  serum  taken  from 
horsos.  There  followed  now,  at  first  tentatively,  but  with  increasing  certainty, 
our  ooinniunications  regarding  these  fortunate  results;  1  allowed  my  assistant, 
at  that  time  Dr.  Katz,  to  report  128  cases  at  the  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Medical 
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Society  on  June  27,  1894;  and  then,  in  the  year  1895,  after  the  preceding 
lively  discussion  in  reference  to  Hansemann's  attacks  upon  serum  therapy,  I 
was  able  to  publish  525  cases.^  I  should  not  have  permitted  myself  to  thus 
call  attention  to  the  development  of  my  own  observations,  if  the  overwhelm- 
ing impression  of  the  curative  effect  of  serum  therapy  were  not  brought  out 
in  such  an  instructive  manner ;  this  forced  the  previously  skeptic  Virchow  to 
remark  upon  consideration  of  the  figures  obtained  by  us  that  by  these  "  it  was 
suflSciently  proven  that  the  curative  scrum  develops  a  favorable  action  *' — which 
I  would  not  even  admit  if  it  depended  upon  the  proportion  of  figures,  and  our 
own  clinical  detailed  observations  did  not  confirm  it,  because,  particularly 
in  the  judgment  of  therapeutic  results,  there  is  nothing  more  deceptive  than 
mere  figures.  I  shall  have  to  return  to  this  at  a  later  time.  But  what  still 
further  influenced  me  to  refer  to  my  own  observations  was  the  curious  and 
rather  conflicting  fact  that  in  his  publications,  apparently  with  definite  pur- 
pose, Behring  himself  ignores  the  results  which  were  gained  at  our  laboratory, 
and  by  this  curative  agency,  and  scarcely  appears  to  realize  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  great  honors  which  distinguished  him,  the  introduction  of  his  curative 
serum  into  practice  would  not  have  occurred  for  a  long  time  if  it  had  not 
received  this  support. 

Regarding  the  curative  serum  itself,  I  may  refer  to  Behring's  and  Ehr- 
lich's  publication,  the  description  of  its  method  of  production  and  the  deter- 
mination of  its  antitoxic  value.  We  are  concerned  principally  with  its  method 
of  use.  I  have  published  everything  that  the  practical  physician  should  know 
in  my  book,^  have  there  also  mentioned  some  of  the  inconveniences  which  now 
and  then  arise  from  its  use,  and  shall  here  only  refer  briefly  to  the  most 
important  points. 

The  quantity  of  antitoxin  units  to  be  employed  in  the  individual  case 
depends  upon  three  conditions:  1,  upon  the  duration  of  the  disease;  2,  upon 
the  severity  of  the  affection;  3,  upon  the  age,  that  is,  the  size,  of  the  sick 
child.  Therefore,  the  largest  dose  will  have  to  be  used  in  the  case  of  an 
older  child  which  is  well  developed,  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  that 
has  been  suffering  for  about  three  days  with  general  diphtheritic  affection, 
showing  phenomena  of  stenosis  of  the  larynx.  Such  a  case  would  require  the 
employment  of  3,000  antitoxin  units.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  young  child, 
for  example,  about  two  years  of  age,  upon  the  first  or  second  day  of  the 
disease,  provided  the  general  implication  of  the  organism  be  not  too  marked, 
not  over  1,000  antitoxin  units  would  be  necessary.  In  general  it  is  well  to 
use  the  full  quantity  in  one  injection,  the  action  of  the  remedy  should  not  be 
decreased  by  dividing  the  dose.  Regarding  the  necessity  of  using  more  anti- 
toxin units  than  was  originally  thought  to  be  requisite,  the  observation  that 
fever  is  still  present  upon  the  second  day  after  the  employment  of  the  serum 
will  enable  us  to  decide,  provided  of  course  that  there  are  no  other  causes 
for  this  fever  than  the  diphtheritic  infection,  thus,  for  instance,  an  en- 
largement of  the  glands,  pneumonia,  etc.  The  continuance  of  the  S3rmp- 
toms  of  laryngo-stenosis  or  the  especially  slow  loosening  of  the  pseudo-mem- 


1  A.  liaginsky,  Die  Serumtherapie  dcr  Diphtherie,  Aug.  Hirschwald,  Berlin,  1895, 

2  Ibid. 
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branes,  whteh  usually  occurs  in  the  first  three  or  four  days,  may  he  the  reason 
for  giving  another  decided  dose  of  1,000  to  1,500  antitoxin  units.  Upon  the 
whole,  in  the  severest  cases  we  have  not  exceeded  4fiOO  antitoxin  units.  [The 
most  concentrated  serum  should  be  employed  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
procure  that  made  in  a  well-conducted  laboratory  and  not  kept  too  long  in 
stock. — Ed.]  The  curative  serum  must  naturally  be  employed  with  all  anti- 
septic precautions,  but  scarcely  more  care  is  necessary  than  is  required  in 
any  other  subcutaneous  injection.  We  employ  a  glass  syringe  with  a  butt  end 
of  asbestos,  and  always  select  the  external  surface  of  the  thigh  as  a  point  of 
injection.  The  injection  should  be  given  flat,  subcutaneously,  never  too  deep, 
about  below  the  fascia  of  the  muscle  and  into  the  muscular  tissue.  Too  deep 
injections  are  very  readily  followed  by  abscesses. 

The  action  of  the  remedy  is  the  more  intense  and  more  certain  the  earlier 
it  is  used  after  the  onset  of  the  disease;  four  to  five  days  after  the  onset  of 
the  disease  it  loses  its  action  in  a  great  number  of  cases. 

This  we  were  always  able  to  observe  in  our  cases,  although  an  absolute 
certainty  can  never  be  acquired  from  figures  and  much  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  in  the  individual  case.  We  may  regard  the  fact  as  assured, 
that,  with  the  early  application  of  the  remedy,  neither  laryngo-stenotic  phe- 
nomena nor  septic  infection  of  the  organism  occur,  but  that  the  disease  takes 
on  a  local  non-toxic  course  soon  after  defervescence.  I  must  not  omit  the 
warning  that  the  physician  should  not  be  too  cautious  with  the  dose,  further 
that  he  need  not  fear  any  secondary  deleterious  effects.  All  that  has  been 
designated  by  the  opponents  of  serum  therapy  as  evil  secondary  eflfects  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  extraordinary  results  of  cure,  and  what  may  eventually 
happen  is  at  the  most  fever  lasting  two  or  three  days,  accompanied  with  an 
urticarial  skin  affection^  occasionally  arthritic  pains;  however,  as  I  can  assure 
any  one  from  my  very  large  experience,  these  are  without  importance  and 
without  subsequent  damage.  Truly,  bad  accidents,  provided  they  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  very  special  conditions — I  once  saw  a  uremic  attack  in  a  child  follow- 
ing an  immunizing  serum  injection  after  measles — ^are  exceedingly  rare;  and 
in  the  cases  mentioned  in  literature  in  which  death  occurred  this  was  due  to 
entirely  different  causes  than  the  use  of  serum. 

The  favorable  action  of  the  remedy  may  be  seen  from  the  following  signs : 
the  decline  of  the  temperature  up  to  complete  defervescence,  and  the  euphoria 
going  hand  in  hand  with  it ;  the  arrest  of  the  exudative  and  necrotic  process 
at  the  local  focus  of  the  disease ;  and,  even  if  not  in  all,  nevertheless,  in  numer- 
ous instances,  the  retardation  of  the  laryngo-stenotic  phenomena.  This  must 
not  all  be  expected  upon  the  day  of  the  injection;  moreover,  not  rarely  an 
increase  of  the  local  process  is  still  observed,  but  upon  the  second  and  cer- 
tainly upon  the  third  day,  if  the  amount  of  the  injection  has  been  sufficient 
an  arrest  of  the  process  is  noted  and  a  demarcating  redness  surrounds  the 
diphtheritic  local  focus  and  the  disintegration  and  loosening  of  the  membranes 
occurs.  The  peculiar  change  in  color  which  the  membranes  undergo  is  re- 
markable; from  a  grayish-yellow  to  a  grayish-green  color,  to  a  more  light 
yellow  color,  which  finally  becomes  a  deep  yellow.  In  many  cases,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  in  whom  the  serum  treatment  has  been  begun  upon  the  second 
or  third  day,  the  danger  is  over  with  this  antitoxic  action  of  the  serum 
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and  the  patients  enter  opon  an  obTiooslj  increasing  improTcment,  which 
becomes  more  noticeable  day  by  day,  leading  without  intermption  to  complete 
recovery. 

Let  us  now  devote  ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  local  treatment  which 
the  diphtheritic  areas  require,  besides  the  gerum  treatment.  Fortunately,  all 
the  former  mechanical  and  chemical  measures  that  were  employed  to  remove 
the  diphtheritic  membranes,  the  use  of  which  tortured  the  children  to  a  dread* 
ful  extent,  have  disappeared  from  our  therapy.  If  we  still  employ  these  meas- 
ures it  is  only  to  destroy  the  bacillus  and  to  prevent  the  production  of  toxins, 
as  the  bacillus  is  not  influenced  in  its  proprety  of  life  by  the  serum.  For  this 
purpose,  gargles  of  potassium  permanganate  (2  to  1.000)  or  boric  acid  (3  per 
cent.)  may  be  employed;  or  a  goft  cotton  brush  may  be  used  to  paint  upon 
the  parts  a  1  to  2,000  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  a  combination  of 
icbthyol  5  per  cent,  with  1  to  2,000  corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  especially 
valuable  as  ichthyol  kills  the  cocci  that  are  present,  whereas  corrosive  sub- 
limate only  influences  the  bacillus.  Finally,  powders  that  are  easily  insufflated 
may  be  utilized;  sozojodol  in  combination  with  milk  of  sulphur  is  best  for 
this  purpose. 

In  how  far  we  are  able  to  retain  the  toxins  which  are  formed  bv  the 
Lofiier  bacillus  in  a  nascent  condition  at  the  point  of  their  production,  even 
by  submucous  antitoxin  injections,  and  to  neutralize  their  first  eflfects,  as  is 
proposed  by  Behring  lately,  I  cannot  decide,  as  our  experiences  have  not  been 
sufficient  as  yet.  Reasoning  by  analog^'  from  experiments  in  test  tubes  and 
from  trials  with  animals,  and  from  results  obtained,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
unexpected  cures  may  result  from  this  application  of  the  remedy  and  it  is 
certainly  worth  a  trial. 

Besides  the  measures  already  mentioned,  we  employ  ice-bags  and  admin- 
ister ice  internally,  which  gives  decided  relief. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  patient  must  receive  good  nourish- 
ment and  that  it  must  Im?  administered  with  care,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible 
during  the  febrile  period.  Small  quantities  of  wine,  perhaps  also  a  cinchona 
decoction,  may  Ik;  administered  to  maintain  strength,  and  with  this  the  therapy 
of  uncomplicated  cases  has  been  exhausted. 

TIk;  condition  in  diphtheritic  croup  and  in  the  sequelae  previously  men- 
tioned is  different.  Diphtheritic  laryngeal  stenosis  requires,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  operation  of  intubation  or  tracheotomy.  1  mention  intubation 
first,  for,  in  fact,  it  is  preferable  to  tracheotomy  wherever  it  can  be  used.  The 
instrumentarium  is  well  known  and  I  have  described  the  manner  in  which  the 
operation  is  f)(?rfornied  in  my  book  on  Diphtheria  very  completely,  besides  the 
text  is  illustrat<'d  by  exact  photofrraphs.  The  j)aticnts  hn^athe  very  freely 
through  the  intubated  tube.  It  is  true,  intubation  is  not  a  very  easy  operation 
and  must  be  practised.  Jn  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  operator,  the  intubator 
armed  with  tlie  tube  is  a  dangerous  instrument  which  may  cause  death  by  pro- 
ducing injuries.  If  the  tube  has  produced  damatre  the  childn^n  mostly  die  of 
secondary  broncho])neumonia.  This  must  be  rem<'mi»en'd  and  no  one  should 
attempt  intubation  until  aftrr  thorough  practice  ii])()n  tlie  cadaver.  For  this 
purpose  I  have  had  a  model  madr  which  I  keep  in  the  post  mortem  room,  upon 
which  I  allow  my  students  to  practise.    The  tube  by  its  weight  and  by  friction, 
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especially  if  it  remains  in  place  for  some  time,  brings  about  injuries  which  are 
designated  tube  ulcers,  particularly  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  causes  this. 

With  all  this,  the  results  of  intubation  in  connection  with  serum  therapy, 
are  far  more  favorable  than  were  formerly  attained  with  tracheotomy.  In 
this  connection,  I  may  refer  not  only  to  the  publications  of  the  skilled  Amer- 
ican physicians,  but  also  to  those  of  Ranke,  Bokai  and  others;  we  also, 
in  general,  have  had  very  good  results,  so  that  among  109  cases  reported  at 
the  Medical  Congress  at  Moscow,  of  laryngeal  stenosis  treated  by  intubation, 
only  9  =  8.73  per  cent,  died,  and  of  all  laryngeal  stenosis  218,  40  ==  15.5  per 
cent.,  a  result  which,  compared  with  our  former  figures,  is  favorable  beyond 
all  expectation.  These  results,  as  I  frankly  admit,  might  even  be  better  if  the 
dexterity  of  the  operating  assistants  were  perfect,  but  this  can  hardly  be  at- 
tained on  account  of  the  constant  change.  From  this  illustration  it  can  also 
be  seen  that  mortality  figures  are  dependent  upon  other  causes  than  the  disease 
itself  and  the  remedies  employed  to  combat  it. 

Tracheotomy  can  also,  as  formerly,  be  used  in  laryngeal  stenosis,  but»as  it 
causes  a  wound  which  is  obviated  in  the  case  of  intubation,  and  this  wound 
increases  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  it  has  attained  a  secondary  importance 
and  is  only  utilized  in  cases  that  are  not  suitable  for  intubation,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  markedly  narrow  pharynx,  etc.  Naturally,  the  results  of  tracheotomy, 
which,  as  a  rule,  is  only  utilized  as  a  secondary  operation,  are  only  secondary 
to  those  of  intubation;  thus,  in  14  cases  of  primary  tracheotomy,  10  =  71.4 
per  cent.,  and  in  22,  after  repeated  intubation  of  secondary  tracheotomies, 
15  =  68.2  per  cent,  of  fatal  cases.  Regarding  the  technique  of  tracheotomy 
and  the  after-treatment,  surgical  works  should  be  consulted.  Proper  spray 
arrangements  arc  also  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria.  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  results  of  serum  treatment  is  the  spontaneous  retardation  of 
the  stenotic  laryngeal  symptoms  under  the  action  of  a  properly  used  spra^. 
Children  with  symptoms  of  stenosis  of  the  larynx  are  allowed  to  inhale  a 
strong  spray  of  steam  for  hours,  which  contains  at  the  most  weak  solutions 
of  sodium  chlorid  or  a  1  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  solution  of  boric  acid. 

Regarding  the  treatment  of  complications  and  sequels  of  diphtheria,  we 
shall  first  speak  of  the  cardiac  aflfection.  Unfortunately,  little  that  is  valuable 
can  be  said  regarding  the  treatment  of  cardiac  disturbances  after  they  have 
once  become  conspicuous.  The  disturbance  of  the  heart  muscle  that  is  due 
to  the  toxin  of  diphtheria  can  be  but  slightly  influenced  therapeutically.  All 
of  the  heart  tonics  emploj'cd  by  us,  small  doses  of  digitalis,  strophanthus, 
caffein,  tincture  of  the  chlorid  of  iron,  etc.,  have  proven  unavailing.  No 
remedy  has  b(»t»n  able  to  arrest  the  advancing  cardiac  death ;  long  rest  in  bed 
and  good  dietetic  treatment  have  shown  themselves  to  be  the  most  valuable 
romodios  in  assisting  children  to  withstand  this  threatening  danger.  The 
name  is  true  of  nephritis.  Careful  bland  diet,  alkaline  mineral  waters,  here 
and  there  mild  tannin  and  iron  preparations,  are  almost  the  only  remedies  that 
w(»  enij)lov.  Rest  and  diet  act  best  in  this  condition,  and  in  summer  change 
of  air  to  a  healthy  country  district  is  of  value.  The  treatment  of  other 
coni])li(ations.  pneumonia,  otitis,  secondary  lymph-gland  abscesses,  etc.,  is 
scarcely  different  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  from  that  arising  from  other 
conditions. 
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In  conclusion,  a  few  words  regarding  immunigation  of  children  threat- 
ened with  contagion.  In  our  trials  with  antitoxin  treatment  we  began  at  the 
onset  to  give  prophylactic  antitoxin  injections  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  patients  who  were  brought  to  us  affected  by  diphtheria,  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  infection.  Fortunately,  we  were  enabled  to  show  in  our  divisions 
of  the  hospital  that  if  by  any  accident  diphtheria  were  introduced  we  could 
always  succeed  in  preventing  its  dissemination,  as  was  also  the  case  in  threat- 
ened families.  Since  then,  in  a  similar  manner,  immunization  has  been  con- 
tinued in  exposed  places  and  our  figures  show  hundreds  protected.  Whether, 
as  Behring  has  lately  wished  and  advised,  general  immunization  of  children 
against  diphtheria,  similar  to  vaccination,  is  to  be  introduced,  or  whether  it 
be  unnecessary  to  do  this  will  depend  upon  the  further  course  of  diphtheria 
epidemics.  It  is  certain  that  in  threatened  districts,  especially  in  the  country, 
the  further  spreading  of  the  disease  may  be  prevented  by  immimization. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cases  of  children  that  can  be  well  observed  and  are 
constantly  under  the  control  of  physicians,  we  may  content  ourselves  in  em- 
ploying a  sufficient  dose  of  curative  serum  immediately  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  diphtheritic  attack.  Up  to  the  present  our  results  with  serum 
therapy  teach  us  that  early  serum  treatment  is  capable  of  preventing  the 
dangers  of  the  disease.  Thus,  it  will  depend  perhaps  upon  the  local  and  social 
conditions  whether  the  physician  is  to  employ  one  or  the  other  method  of 
prophylaxis.  The  dose  for  immunization  purposes  varies  according  to  the  age 
and  size  of  the  child,  between  200  and  300  antitoxin  units,  only  rarely  has 
this  dose  been  increased.    As  a  rule,  this  has  proven  sufficient. 

I  might  now  close  my  discussion.  I  should  not  like  to  do  this  without 
clearing  up  a  certain  point  which,  unfortunately,  serves  to  bring  about  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  regarding  the  value  of  serum  therapy,  and  thereby  incalcu- 
lable damage  to  our  children,  i.  e.,  the  application  of  the  statistical  method 
to  determine  the  curative  results  attained.  The  value  of  statistics  in  ascer- 
taining the  actual  permanence  of  the  processes  and  circumstances  in  things 
and  in  man  is  beyond  all  doubt  and  incontestible,  and  the  less  complicated 
the  relations  the  more  certain  and  likely  will  be  the  results  which  may  be 
determined  from  such  a  compilation,  grouping  and  addition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  scientific  and  conscientious  statistician  knows  that  on  account  of 
the  complicating  circumstances  and  relations  attending  figures,  the  difficulty 
of  their  proper  estimation  grows  and  the  results  may  be  far  from  the  actual 
truth.  What  can  be  more  complicated  than  the  course  of  morbid  processes 
in  which  certain  positive  factors  as  to  age,  weight,  social  position,  the  number 
of  affections,  etc.,  are  taken  into  account,  but  also  innumerable  other  condi- 
tions that  cannot  be  mentioned,  even  unknown  circumstances,  such  as  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  the  nature  and  virulence  of  the  pathogenic  agent, 
the  favorable  influence*  of  remedies  and  of  physician,  as  well  as  faulty  obser- 
vation and  reports,  and  errors  in  treatment,  may  also  affcM^t  the  individual 
case.  This  renders  professional  statistics  untrustworthy,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
most  simple  relations  of  figures  are  not  taken  into  calculation,  they  are  faulty, 
without  value,  and  harmful.  This  accounts  for  the  paucity  of  professional 
investigations  and  card  index  statistics,  which  scarcely  inchule  the  simplest  and 
most  superficial  relations  of  the  investigations,  not  to  mention  the  details  of  the 
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individual  morbid  process.  Only  after  a  very  large,  almost  enormous  number 
of  results,  which  include  the  omissions  and  errors  of  individual  numbers,  are 
observed,  is  a  result  attained  which  approximates  the  truth.  This,  above  all, 
renders  general  statistical  reports  regarding  therapeutic  results  valueless,  and 
so  much  inferior  to  the  experience  of  the  faithful  observer  who  notes  the 
minutest  details.  Hence  the  useless  and  detrimental  controversy  with  statisti- 
cally produced  small  figures  regarding  the  curative  properties  of  serum  ther- 
apy. Are  the  conditions  of  a  single  region  similar  to  those  of  another,  or  is 
even  one  case  exactly  like  another,  and  even  in  the  same  places,  under  the 
same  physicians,  persons,  conditions,  are  the  morbid  processes  exactly  similar  ? 
Do  we  not  even  see  in  this  hospital  how  the  severity  of  the  individual  case 
varies,  the  children  coming  to  us  having  entirely  diflfefent  constitutions,  their 
disease  and  a  thousand  other  conditions  varying  greatly?  But  just  for  this 
reason  the  observation  of  an  impartial,  well-trained  physician  who  watches 
with  open  eyes  is  more  valuable  than  all  statistical  reports.  From  this  view- 
point, the  judgment  of  serum  therapy  arising  from  careful  clinical  observa- 
tions of  the  special  case,  with  all  the  variations  and  surrounding  conditions, 
is  the  only  proper  one,  and  the  one  that  comes  nearest  the  truth.  This  is 
the  reason  why  we  do  not  turn  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  singly  and 
alone,  holding  to  our  own  base  of  observation,  we  arrive  at  our  conclusions 
regarding  the  curative  value  of  serum  therapy  and  shall  even  attain  better 
results. 

Let  me  then  say  again  in  regard  to  the  results  reached  by  us,  as  far  as 
human  observation  is  able  to  judge,  that  in  no  disease  of  man  have  we  attained 
such  a  certain  remedial  agent  as  is  curative  serum  in  the  case  of  diphtheria. 
This  unalterable  opinion  is  based  on  our  own  cases  in  which  we  have  observed 
even  the  slightest  variation.  To  us  the  individual  figure  is  not  merely  a 
number  but  an  actually  observed  case,  and  for  this  reason  the  sum  of  the 
numbers  does  not  confuse  us.  If  in  one  month  the  mortality  figure  of  20  per 
cent,  to  30  per  cent,  results,  and  in  another  only  from  5  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent., 
we  can  tell  exactly  why  the  figures  could  only  be  such,  and  why  they  could  not 
be  different.  If  in  one  month  a  greater  number  of  severe  septic  cases,  or 
children  almost  in  extremis  are  brought  to  us  with  lar3mgeal  stenosis,  we 
know  that  the  majority  of  these  children  will  be  lost  and  that  our  mortality 
reports  will  be  more  unfavorable,  but  this  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  curative  remedy,  at  least  not  unless  we  ask  that  means  be  resorted  to 
in  human  beings  to  bring  the  dead  back  to  life;  for,  in  fact,  in  those  cases, 
for  the  most  part,  we  are  dealing  with  patients  in  whom  death  is  absolutely 
certain. 

If  now  while  taking  into  consideration  all  of  these  conditions,  I  say  that 
our  mortality  figures  in  those  cases  which  are  at  all  susceptible  of  cure  by  the 
application  of  curative  serum  have  improved  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one, 
if  I  say,  further,  that  by  judging  the  disease  forms  and  patients  under  similar 
conditions,  our  mortality  from  diphtheria  has  decreased  from  about  45  to  15 
per  hundred,  this  observation  regarding  the  curative  property  of  the  serum 
appears  to  me  to  be  more  valuable  than  any  number  of  statistical  compilations 
can  be.  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  confused  by  sophistries,  do  not  allow 
yourselves  to  be  deterred  by  terrible  pictures  which  have  been  described  by 
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inexperienced  persons  who  have  attempted  to  use  serum  treatment,  do  not 
allow  an  hour  to  go  by  if  you  are  treating  diphtheria  patients  without  resort- 
ing to  this  life-saving  remedy. 

Finally,  to  acquaint  you  with  our  rules,  in  a  few  words  which  should  guide 
you  in  your  therapeutics  at  the  sick  bed  of  diphtheritic  children,  I  shall  give 
the  following: 

1.  Use  of  the  curative  serum  in  sufficient  dose  as  early  as  practicable,  if 
possible  immediately  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  in  doubtful  cases  even 
before  the  diagnosis  has  been  determined  by  a  bacteriological  examination. 

2.  Local  treatment  of  the  diphtheritic  membranes  by  mild  applications 
or  dusting  by  some  of  the  remedies  previously  mentioned,  without  damaging 
the  mucous  membrane  and  without  unnecessarily  torturing  the  child. 

3.  Applications  of  i^-e-bags  to  the  neck,  and  internal  use  of  small  pellets 
of  ice. 

4.  Saving  and  assisting  cardiac  power  by  good  and  proper  nourishment 
and  by  absolute  rest. 

6.  Early  relief  of  laryngeal  stenosis  by  intubation  or  tracheotomy. 
6.  Proper  treatment  lege  artis  of  complications  and  sequels. 


PNEUMONIA 

By  K   v.   LEYDEN,   Berlin 

"  My  ph3rsician  showed  more  anxiety  in  regard  to  my  condition  than  his  professional  duty 
required.  He  trembled  for  me  and  not  on  account  of  the  honor  of  his  art.  He  did  not  content 
himself  merely  with  prescribing  drugs,  he  administered  them  with  his  own  hand.  He  comforted 
my  troubled  relatives.  During  the  critical  periods  he  was  at  my  bedside.  Nothing  was  too 
much  for  him ;  the  most  difficult  and  most  revolting  services  were  as  nothing  to  him.  To  this 
man  I  do  not  only  owe  thanks  as  to  a  physician,  but  also  as  to  a  friend.  How  could  I  ever 
compensate  him  for  all  this  7  " 

L.  Seneca,  De  heneficiiSf  L,  vi. 

CLINICAL  mSTORY 

A  MAN  aged  twenty-one,  a  waiter,  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  October  3 let,  taken 
ill  the  day  previous.  He  entered  the  Charity  in  a  comatose  state.  The  history  showed 
that  upon  October  29th  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  nausea,  pain  in  the  chest,  having 
been  quite  well  the  day  previous.  He  did  not  remember  having  had  a  chill;  there  was 
cough,  pain  in  the  chest  and  fever.  As  his  mind  was  not  quite  clear  his  parents  sent 
him  to  the  hospital. 

Status  praaens  on  November  Ist:  Patient  is  a  well-built  man,  somewhat  thin, 
moderately  good  musculature ;  color  of  the  face  is  increased  due  to  fever,  cheeks  slightly 
cyanotic.  He  is  restless  (jactitation),  turns  toward  the  left  side.  Skin  is  dry,  hot, 
temperature  in  the  morning  102.6°  F.,  pulse  112;  the  night  previous  106.2**  F.,  pulse 
120.  Respiration  markedly  increased,  40  to  44,  short,  apparently  painful  paroxysms 
of  cough.  Expectoration  sparse,  tough,  sticky,  glassy,  rusty.  Patient  complains  of 
pain  in  the  chest  upon  the  right  side;  the  day  previous  these  pains  were  said  to  have 
been  upon  the  left  side  (alternating  pleural  pain).  Patient  scarcely  responds  to 
questions,  he  is  evidently  somnolent;  at  present  no  delirium,  no  tremor.  The  physical 
examination  of  the  thorax  shows  marked  dulness  upon  the  right  posteriorly,  from  the 
middle  of  the  scapula  to  the  base  of  the  chest.  In  this  area  intense  bronchial  breath- 
ing and  upon  coughing  crepitant  rAles.  In  the  right  axilla  distinct  dulness,  posteriorly 
upon  the  left  side  increased  vesicular  breathing,  with  rftles.  Cardiac  dulness  not 
increased,  apex  boat  inside  of  the  left  mamillary  line.  Heart  sounds  clear  and  distinct. 
Urine  dark,  turbid,  showed  a  sediment  of  urates,  no  albuminuria,  no  diazo-reaction, 
feeble  urobilin  reaction. 

A  dingnoHis  of  typical  {genuine)  pneumonia  was  made,  hepatization  of  the  right 
lower  lobe  upon  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease;  somnolence. — Prognosis  vergens  ad  bonum. 

Upon  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease  the  temperature  of  the  patient  was  99.3°  F.,  pulse 
90.  I'atient  was  somewhat  pale,  but  quiet  and  had  a  natural  look.  His  countenance 
was  cheerful.  The  patient  had  passed  the  crisis  and  was  in  such  a  favorable  condi- 
tion that  we  had  to  say — in  case  unexpected  complications  should  not  happen — that 
he  was  **  throuj^h,"  i.  e.,  out  of  danger  and  convalescing.  The  physician  then  had  the 
duty,  which  is  not  always  easy,  of  guarding  the  convalescence,  with  caution  and  skill, 
and  of  regulating  nutrition,  digestion  and  sleep  so  that  no  decided  influences  should 
interrupt  tlie  course  of  convalescence  and  the  patient  should  regain  his  previous  strength 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

This  is  the  history  of  a  case  of  genuine  pneumonia  running  a  typical 
course  in  which,  however,  the  crisis  only  occurs  upon  the  ninth  day,  whereas 
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thia  event  is  most  usual  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  days.  The  fever  curve 
(Fig.  36)  shows  the  course  of  the  disease:  The  severity  of  the  fever  dimin- 
iahes  about  the  fifth  day  (morning  temperature  of  99.3°  F.),  rises,  however, 
again  to  103.2"  F.,  and  upon  the  seventh  day  shows  a  remission  to  101.1°  F, 
and  a  second  exacerbation  of  the  affection  and  the  fever,  which  lasts  from  the 
seventh  to  the  ninth  day,  the  temperature  then  rapidly  falling  to  98.6°  F. 

The  dulneSB  posteriorly  upon  the  right  side  cleared,  soft  bronchial  breath- 
ing and  plentiful  crepitant  rales  were  present  (crepitatio  redux).  The  spu- 
tum no  longer  rusty  but  lemon-yellow  in  color  and  turbid. 

In  general  this  presents  a  mild  course,  the  disease  not  having  required 
active  therapeutic  interference.  Only  one  disturbance  occurred  which  re- 
quired observation,  which  is  not  rare,  and  with  a  proper  treatment  almost 
always  rues  a  favorable  course.    Upon  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  the  mind 
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was  no  longer  clear,  the  pulse  arose  to  1.10,  with  this,  however,  the  subjective 
condition  was  good,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  delirium  will  increase,  and, 
at  the  time  of  the  crisJK,  may  take  on  a  furibimd  character,  not  a  delirium 
potatorum,  but  a  delirium  deferresrenti(F,  which  at  the  lime  of  crises  in  acute 
diseases  occurs  mostly  in  youthful  individuals  and  is  not  without  danger!' 
This  variety  of  delirium  increases  particularly  during  the  night.  The  patients 
are  restless,  jump  out  of  bed.  and  not  rarely  evra  attempt  to  jump  from  the 
window ;  or  they  may  attack  their  neighbors.  To  prevent  a  condition  of  this 
kind,  upon  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  which  shows  the  lowest  temperature 
on  the  chart,  the  patient  was  given  a  dose  of  0.01  morphia;  he  only  slept  one 
hour,  awoke,  was  confused  and  attempted  to  jump  out  of  hcd.  a  second  dose 
was  injected,  when  he  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep  which  lasted  several  hours,  from 
which  on  awakening  he  was  comparatively  quiet.  Fpon  this  and  the  follow- 
ing days  the  patient  was  confused  at  times  and  each  night  was  given  an 


>It  ia  neceiifiary  to  ulat*  that  in  alroholif*  thwie  deliri 
may  t»ke  on  the  character  of  Mvere  delirium  tremen*. 
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injection  of  morphia;  after  the  crisis  the  mind  was  perfectly  clear.  These 
epicritical  or  defervescence  deliria  disappear  as  soon  as  a  prolonged,  quiet 
sleep  is  secured.  The  treatment  consists  in  administering  narcotics  and 
stimulants  (alcohol).  If  the  delirium  is  very  severe  it  may  require  large  doses 
of  morphia  or  chloral,  and  two  to  three  days  are  necessary  before  sufficient 
sleep  is  obtained.  This  period  is  by  no  means  without  danger.  The  patient 
exhausts  himself  by  his  restlessness,  he  emaciates  and  death  may  result  from 
collapse  or  pulmonary  edema;  or  he  succumbs  to  a  sudden  outbreak  of  the 
fever  delirium ;  I  have  known  several  instances  in  which  such  patients  jumped 
out  of  the  window.  I,  therefore,  advise  even  upon  the  first  appearance  of  these 
deliria  to  watch  the  patient  carefully.  Care  is  to  be  observed  that  he  is 
not  left  alone  for  one  moment,  the  windows  are  to  be  closed,  briefly  everyone 
must  be  upon  his  guard !    These  precautions  obviate  the  danger. 

Much  severer  is  the  delirium  potatorum  in  pneumonia,  which  occurs  pref- 
erably about  the  time  of  crisis  and  may  be  readily  recognized  by  its  charac- 
teristic symptoms,  the  alcoholic  tremor,  the  hallucinations  of  rats  and  mice, 
and  the  picking  at  the  bedclothes.  The  severity  and  duration  of  this  delirium, 
the  cardiac  asthenia  of  the  alcoholic,  presents  great  danger  for  the  life  of  the 
patient.  The  treatment  is  along  analogous  principles :  alcohol,  nutrition  and 
narcotics ;  it  must  be  very  carefully  applied  to  prevent  serious  consequences. 

For  the  present,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  these  remarks  in  the  treatment 
of  pneumonia.  The  proper  appreciation  and  treatment  of  the  delirium  is  a 
practical  and  important  point.  The  difficulties  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia 
occur  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  crisis;  here  the  greatest  attention,  insight 
and  experience  of  the  physician  are  required.  The  therapy  of  the  preceding 
days  must,  in  a  measure,  be  a  preparation  for  the  crisis,  i.  e.,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  patient  enters  upon  the  crisis  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  and 
that  he  emerges  successfully. 

I  shall  say  more  regarding  the  therapy  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  in 
the  treatment  of  pneumonia.  Formerly  the  effect  of  these  remedies  was  feared, 
a  paralyzing  action  on  the  heart  being  ascribed  to  them,  especially  to  morphia. 

Physiological  experiments  do  not  give  a  sufficient  proof  for  such  a  belief, 
but,  unquestionably,  the  respiration,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  sleep,  is  slower 
and  weaker,  and  this  may  indirectly  reflect  upon  the  cardiac  activity. 

In  all  cases  of  dyspnea  and  cardiac  asthenia  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
administration  of  these  remedies,  and  we  must  be  particularly  cautious  if 
cyanosis  is  present.  If  to  the  hebetude  of  the  sensorium,  somnolent  conditions 
are  added,  due  to  the  bacterial  toxins,  the  use  of  a  narcotic  is  very  questionable; 
after  large  doses  a  deep,  prolonged  sleep  may  occur,  which  must  be  feared  as  it 
may  readily  load  to  coma  and  collapse.  However,  if  coma  and  collapse  are  not 
present,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  fear  that  the  patient  may  exhaust 
himself  by  his  restlessness  and  delirium,  then  the  indication  to  produce  sleep 
and  rest  is  an  imperative,  a  vital  one.  It  is  well  to  be  cautious  and  small 
doses  of  morphia  should  first  be  injected  (0.005-0.01),  and  these  should  be 
given  during  the  day  so  that  the  patient  can  be  watched  and  it  may  thus  be 
observed  how  the  remedy  is  borne :  this  controls  future  action. 

Injection  of  morphia  has  the  advantage  that  the  effect  occurs  quickly  and 
also  passes  off  rapidly ;  however,  the  use  of  chloral  and  trional  (0.5-1.0)  is  per- 
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ssible.  If  there  U  reason  for  special  care  aod  if  ft'ver  U  attll  present,  it  u 
weII  to  bugin  with  antifebrile  drugs,  which  also  have  a  narcotic,  qiiietiog  action. 
Antipyriii,  pheiiacetin,  salipyrin,  or  pyraraidon  are  given  in  doses  of  0,5  in 
the  evening  or  two  to  three  times  during  the  day.  In  cases  of  severe  delirium 
vo  mist  content  ourselves  if  we  succeed  in  allaying  irritation  and  producing 
ft  brief  sleep.  By  and  by,  from  about  two  to  three  days,  it  will  be  possible  to 
produce  quiet  deep  after  which,  usually,  the  brunt  of  the  affection  is  passed. 

In  this  connection  1  shall  mention  other  clinical  histories,  which  I  shall 
t'Viefiy  describe  in  pointing  out  some  especially  remarkable  characteristics, 
lirithonl  entering  ujxin  typical  individualities. 

Cabk   II    I  Fig,   371. — Tliig   patient,   R,   G„   a   laborer,   aged   twenty,   fourteen   dnya 

I  previous  to  i^iitering  the  hospital  hud  a  genuino  pninuuonin.     Up  whs  admitted  to  the 

l^hottpital  upon  tile  flfth  day  of  hie  disfaap,   Imving  a  (evvr  al  100.1°   P.,  the  phjaical 

tc  well  developed,  pulse   100,  high  tcDBion.  not  dierotic   ipulsus  magnua),  ex- 

E'peclamtion  waa  tough,  gl»*Hy,  riuty.     The  fate  wan  markedly  turgweent  and  reddened, 

^  tile  color  of  the  skin  waa  aljghtly  yellowiah,  the  dyspnea  aliglit.  the  mind  clear.    The 

pftlient  wna  n  strung  young  man,  well   nourish^,  not  fat,  non-alcoholic,  and  remained 

quietly  in  bod,  and  did  not  offer  difliculties  to  his  nursea  nor  to  hU  ]>byHician.     I  mkdo 

B  very  fuvorahk  prognuiiiB  of  a  clinical  course  with  criais  upon  the  aeventh  or  ninth 

day.     In  the  main,  this  pragnosia  waa  fulfilled,  the  disease  ran  a  ooniparativ«ly  int«i)«) 

wid  typical  cuurne  without  interruption  and  coniplicstionx,  Uul  the  crUia  only  occurred 

■  between  the  rieventh  and  thirteenth  days,  and  then  the  malady  entered  upon  the  normal 

I  tpieriticnl  stage.     From  the  typical  temperature  curve,  the  entire  counw  of  the  diMwee 
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1  be  plainly  rccogniicd.  The  patient  was  entirely  convaleacent  upon  tho  nltirtMnth 
Kidkf  of  the  discRw,  ond  left  the  honpital  tbr(«  or  four  days  later.  The  treatment  waa 
lilBipl*,  as  in  a  regular  course  no  spiTinl  remedies  are  necessary. 

I        Cask  111   I  Fig.  38).— C.  H..  ogcil  twenty-aeven,  farmer,  admitted  upon  May  S,  1001, 

B^tehJirged  June   Sth.   cutvd.     Hi*   pneumonia   was   quite  typical   and    relatively  mild. 

^Ipon  May  3,  IBOI,  the  patient  white  at  hi*  work  fell  from  a  ladder,  landing  u[>nb  hia 

It.     Hi*  comrades  litlrd   him.  and.  on  nvcount  of  headache  and   pains  in  the  right 

t  of  the  chest   and   the  email  of  the  hnek.  aflcr  work  took  liim  to  the  hoapital. 

UU  waa  not  present,  hut  vomiting  oecuired. 
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The  Blalua  prateni  upon  M&f  4tb  was  u  follows;  Patient  a  strong  young  man 
of  good  musculature,  maintaine  the  active  dorsttl  decubitus.  Face  markedly  red  and 
turgesceut,  eyes  closed  (patient  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  open  them  wider  than  » 
narrow  elit).  Large  beads  of  sweat  upon  Uie  forehead  and  nose,  upon  the  rest  of  the 
body  the  skin  ia  burning  hot,  with  very  little  moisture.  No  herpes  of  the  face;  tongue 
somewhat  coated,  tremulous  on  being  protruded;  both  pupils  equally  wide,  reacting 
promptly  to  light.  Temperature  104.9*  F.,  pulse  124,  large,  full,  good  tension;  respira- 
tion 34,  superficial,  the  left  side  of  the  thorax  particularly  active.    Anteriorly  below  the 
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clavicle  the  right  side  of  the  thorax  is  sensitive  to  pressure.  Percussion  anteriorly  on 
the  right,  above,  shows  distinct  dulness  up  to  the  upper  border  of  the  third  rib,  in 
this  region  the  respiratory  murmur  diminishes,  bronchial  expiration  and  a  few  crack- 
ling rales  can  be  heard.  Posteriorly  upon  the  right,  above,  decreased  note  upon  per- 
catsion,  with  tympany,  indistinct  breathing  with  prolonged  bronchial  expiration,  and 
occasional  crackling  rflles. 

Over  the  left  lung,  distributed  piping  rftles  upon  breathing,  otherwise  normal  condi- 
tions. Brief,  pninfiii,  paroxysmal  cough.  The  sputum  brought  up  by  e^icrtion  is  tough, 
sticky  (adhering  to  the  sputa  cup),  glassy,  foamy,  and  of  distinct  rusty  conaistenee. 
Kothing  abnormal  in  the  heart.  The  lower  border  of  the  liver  reaches  below  the 
margin   of  the  ribs;   the   liver  is   not  sensitive  to  pressure. 

The  si'nsorium  is  somewhat  implicat«I.  The  patient  remembers  with  dilTlcuIty, 
answers  ijiicstions  slowly,  but  still  correctly. 

Urine  high-colored,  turbid  on  account  of  urates,  traces  of  albumin;  urobilin.  In 
the  sputum  numerous  diptococci. 

Amount  of  nourishment  taken  per  day:  1  litre  of  milk,  1  roll,  2  soft-boiled  eggs, 
1  litre  of  soup,  some  wine,  mineral  water.  In  the  course  of  the  day  a  solution  of 
codein,  O.I-IO,  15  drops  three  times. 

In  spite  of  the  relatively  intense  symptoms,  the  course  of  the  disease  was  quite 
uniform.  On  the  fifth  day  (see  fever  curve)  crisis  occurred,  which  led  to  the 
epicriticnl  stiige  without  marked  symptoms  of  weakness,  convalescence  finally  occurring. 
rpon  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  disease  the  diilness  cleared,  bronchial  reapirntion  dis- 
appi-nriil  and  liul  few  crepitant  rflles  remained. 

In  ri'gurd  to  thi-i  very  typical  case.  I  must  reiterate  that  the  patient,  at  the  onset 
of  the  disease,  fell  from  a  ladder,  and  that  contusions  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  cause 
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of  pneumonia  (contusion  pneumonia,  Litten).  However,  this  can  only  be  explained  in 
the  sense  that  trauma  is  capable  of  favoring  the  development  of  pneumococci  in  the 
lung  and  thus  pneumonia  develops  in  this  manner. 

Besides  these  typical,  relatively  mild  cases  of  pneumonia,  I  must  also  refer 
to  other  cases  which  have  terminated  fatally. 

Among  these  was  that  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  who  entered 
the  hospital  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  in  a  condition  of  weakness  and  high- 
graded  dyspnea ;  we  could  not  save  him  in  spite  of  the  use  of  heart  tonics  and  stimulants. 
He  died  two  days  later,  upon  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease,  with  the  signs  of  cardiac 
asthenia  and  pulmonary  edema.  Another  patient,  aged  forty-two,  entered  the  hospital 
in  a  serious  condition.  He  showed  the  physical  signs  of  pneimionia,  having  been  ill 
14  days;  he  was  weak,  cyanotic,  with  very  rapid  pulse,  dry  cough,  no  expectoration. 
We  suspected  a  complication.  Repeated  exploratory  puncture  finally  showed  a  purulent 
exudate  in  the  right  thorax  (metapneumonic  empyema),  the  pus  contained  diplococci 
and  streptococci.  We  referred  the  patient  to  the  surgical  clinic  for  operation  of  the 
empyema   (with  resection  of  the  ribs). 

After  having  described  these  cases  of  pneumonia  and  emphasized  the  dif- 
ferences between  them,  it  is  my  intention  to  devote  the  rest  of  this  article  to 
a  description  of  pneumonia  in  general.  I  believe  this  to  be  necessary,  as 
pneumonia  is  of  special  importance  and  is  calculated  to  interest  to  a  high 
degree  the  young  as  well  as  the  old  practitioner.  Every  physician  has  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  many  cases  of  pneumonia,  for  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
belongs  to  the  relatively  most  frequent  and  most  important  diseases.  It  occurs 
in  all  classes  of  society  and  in  every  age.  Every  physician,  therefore,  must 
understand  this  disease  and  be  familiar  with  its  treatment.  At  the  same  time 
this  affection  belongs  to  those  which  were  known  to  physicians  of  all  periods, 
even  to  the  ancient  masters  of  medicine,  we,  therefore,  find  such  descriptions 
in  the  oldest  medical  writings  and  we  are  able  to  recognize  them  readily.  This 
has  been  the  case  at  all  times,  the  observation  of  symptoms  as  well  as  the 
description  of  the  treatment  has  passed  through  centuries  of  medical  literature, 
from  the  foundation  of  universities  and  hospitals.  Pneumonia  forms  an 
integral  part  of  clinical  teaching,  because  it  recurs  with  relative  frequency 
in  hospitals  and  because  the  affection  is  suitable  for  a  clinical  discourse.  It 
is  the  type  of  an  acute  febrile  disease,  all  methods  of  examination  and  observa- 
tion that  are  required  in  febrile  processes  being  necossarv  in  this  malady,  and 
the  disease  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  the  type  for  the  treatment  of  other 
acute  febrile  affections. 

In  presenting  a  review  of  the  history  of  pneumonia,  from  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates up  to  the  present  period,  it  will  be  noted,  not  without  some  astonish- 
ment, how  almost  all  transformations,  improvements,  advancements  and  mis- 
takes which  the  history  of  our  science  shows  are  reflected  in  the  change  which 
the  teachings  regarding  pneumonia  has  undergone.  Even  in  antiquity  the 
teachings  regarding  fever  and  crisis  were  essentially  associated  with  pulmo- 
nary inflammation,  and  as  regards  therapy,  the  history  of  venesection  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  pneumonia.  During  recent  times,  pathologic  anatomy 
and  scientific  clinical  investigation,  with  auscultation,  percussion  and  clinical 
chemistry,  have  done  their  part  in  this  affection,  and,  finally,  the  newest  branch 
of  pathology,  bacteriology,  is  also  the  most  modern  in  pneumonia.    Still  more 
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characteristic  and  instructive  is  the  history  of  the  therapy,  in  which  for  a  long 
time  venesection  predominated.  With  its  fall,  the  therapy  of  pneumonia  lost 
its  certainty,  which  it  only  regained  in  the  last  decade. 

Many  physicians  (and  laymen)  have  said:  What  else  does  the  long  history 
of  pneumonia  teach  but  error  upon  error  and  what  is  the  result:  Expectant 
treatment!  In  this  manner  speak  those  who  know  no  other  therapy  but  a 
specific  one,  who  wish  to  be  physicians  according  to  diagrammatic  representa- 
tion, not  through  labor,  care  and  thought.  And,  as  regards  the  errors,  it  may 
be  said  with  equal  force :  The  entire  history  of  the  world  is  nothing  but  a  suc- 
cession of  errors,  for  every  advance  is  upon  the  foundation  of  a  former  error. 
Improvement  is  the  enemy  of  satisfaction !  Improvement,  i.  e.,  advance,  rele- 
gates the  good  among  the  errors,  and  yet  it  was  the  good  which  was  the  neces- 
sary previous  stage  to  the  better !  If  the  history  of  pneumonia  is  looked  upon 
in  this  light,  all  the  advances  of  our  science — pathology  and  diagnostic  methods 
— ^will  be  recognized,  and  in  its  failures  the  advances  in  therapy  will  be  noted, 
which  to-day  stand  upon  a  firm  basis  without  polypragmaty,  and  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  solve  the  problems  along  lines  that  have  been  begun,  those 
of  serum  therapy. 

The  expression  pneumonia  (peripneumonia)  is  found  in  the  oldest  medical 
manuscripts,  and,  according  to  the  accurate  descriptions  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  general,  i.  e.,  exceptions  admitted, 
the  same  affection  was  meant  which  we  to-day  designate  as  pneumonia  (in- 
flammation of  the  lungs).  In  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  the  rusty  sputum, 
the  fever  and  the  stitch  in  the  side  is  described,  and  the  celebrated  law  of 
crisis  of  the  venerable  father  of  medicine  is  to-day,  for  the  greatest  part,  con- 
nected with  the  fever  course  of  pneumonia. 

Galen  and  Aretaeus,  the  great  masters  of  description  of  typical  patholog- 
ical pictures,  gave  an  excellent  account  of  the  disease. 

During  the  period  of  scholasticism,  the  writings  regarding  this  disease  accu- 
mulated without  showing  marked  advance ;  the  authorities,  Hippocrates,  Galen 
and  Avicenna,  being  adhered  to. 

The  anatomical  method  of  investigation  brought  new  advances.  Since 
Morgagni,  "the  anatomical  thought"  also  developed  itself  for  pneumonia. 
With  Laennec  it  attained  a  certain  degree  of  completion. 

The  older  clinicians  in  I^eyden  (Boerhaave,  van  Swieten,  as  well  as  the 
first  celebrated  Vienna  school)  still  showed  many  uncertainties  and  doubtful 
points.  The  following  description  deserves  repetition:  Boerhaave  performed 
an  autopsy  upon  a  youth  aged  twenty  who  died  of  pneumonia  on  the  seventh 
day.  He  found  the  lung  markedly  distended  and  very  hard,  tightly  adherent 
to  the  diaphragm,  bloodless;  it  sank  in  water  and  weighed  over  5  pounds. 
The  tissues  were  filled  with  a  thick,  red,  fleshy  substance. 

Maximilian  Stoll  and  Peter  Frank  disputed  much  regarding  the  differ- 
entiation between  pleurisy  and  pneumonia. 

In  an  anatomical  respect,  the  investigations  of  Laennec,  1810  to  1826, 
were  of  fundamental  importance  in  pneumonia.  He  differentiated  the  well- 
known  stages  of  pneumonia  in  a  proper  manner:  (a)  engorgement;  (b)  red 
hepatization;  (c)  gray  hepatization;  (d)  resolution.    At  the  same  time  Laen- 
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nee  described  the  physical  signs  which  at  the  bedside  make  it  possible  to 
diagnosticate  pneumonia  with  certainty  and  permit  the  recognition  of  the 
designated  stages  of  development.  The  name  "  hepatization  ^^  was  given  be- 
cause of  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  the  inflamed  pulmonary  tissue, 
which  is  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  greater  compactness  and  weight. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  French  clinicians  Andral, 
Chomel,  Bouillaud  followed  the  teaching  of  Laennec  and  completed  the  symp- 
tomatology. In  England,  particularly  Stokes  and  Walshe  were  the  ones  who 
accepted  Ijaennec^s  teachings  and  practiced  them. 

In  Germany,  the  new  teaching  found  acceptance  with  difficulty,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  description  of  pneumonia  in  the  27th  volume  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia (Berlin,  1842).  Hufeland^s  writings  contain  but  little  of  the  new 
thought  which  arose  in  France  and  enlivened  the  study  of  medicine.  Pri- 
marily, the  second  Vienna  School  of  Physicians  which  attained  just  as  high 
a  rank  as  the  first,  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  plan.  Under  Rokitan- 
sky  and  Skoda  it  attained  a  brilliant  development  based  upon  pathological 
anatomy  and  upon  exact  physical  diagnosis.  Rokitansky,  in  his  text-book  on 
pathological  anatomy,  gave  a  more  accurate  description  of  pneumonia  than  has 
been  given  by  any  author  up  to  this  time;  he  designated  it  croupous  pneu- 
monia, and  Skoda  simultaneously  developed  the  semeiology  and  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  in  a  masterful  manner.  From  Vienna  the  new  principles  spread 
over  entire  Germany.  In  Berlin  the  pathological  anatomy  taught  by  R.  Vir- 
chow  attained  its  highest  stage,  and  his  teaching  also  remained  authoritative 
for  pneumonia.  Virchow  gave  the  disease  the  name  fibrinous  pneumonia. 
The  teaching  under  Schonlein,  L.  Traube,  and  Wunderlieh  made  great  ad- 
vances. The  exact  method  of  auscultation,  the  manner  of  examination  of  the 
urine,  especially  the  methodical  use  of  the  clinical  thermometer  (first  intro- 
duced by  de  Haen  in  Vienna,  developed  to  a  precise  clinical  method  by  Wun- 
derlieh in  Leipsic,  v.  Baerensprung  in  Halle,  L.  Traube  in  Berlin),  markedly 
promoted  the  accurate  investigation  of  tlie  course  of  the  disease.  The  re- 
searches of  L.  Traube  regarding  crises  and  critical  days  developed  the  follow- 
ing important  points  regarding  fever  and  the  febrile  process  (Liebermeister, 
Senator,  Ijcyden,^  and  others),  which  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  decades 
of  the  previous  century,  occupied  German  physicians,  clinicians,  and  pathol- 
ogists. 

This  is  in  immediate  connection  with  the  newest,  the  most  important  epoch 
of  bacteriology,  which  has  had  such  a  prominent  influence  upon  our  views  of 
infectious  morbid  processes  in  general,  and  not  least  in  extent  upon  pneu- 
monia. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  pathological  anatomy  of  pneumonia  even 
to-day  rc^ts  upon  the  basis  of  the  stages  described  bv  Laennec.  At  the  height 
of  the  disease  the  infiltrated  portion  of  the  lung  is  tou<rli,  compact  and  airlesSj 
so  that  excised  portions  sink  in  water.  The  color  of  tlie  hepatized  lung  is 
brownish-red,  nearly  that  of  the  liver.    In  the  first  stage  of  engorgement,  the 

»  Unt«»rsuchungen  Ubor  das  Ficbor.     Deutsche  Arcli.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1809,  p.  273;  1870, 
p.  636  u.  a.  m. 
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affected  pulmonary  tissue  is  not  quite  airless,  it  contains  fluid,  and,  upon 
pressure,  exudes  a  hemorrhagic  serous  liquid.  Upon  section  the  hepatized 
lung  presents  a  fine  granular  appearance,  in  that  the  small  fibrinous  plugs 
which  fill  the  alveoli  protrude  somewhat  in  consequence  of  the  inelasticity  of 
the  tissue  upon  the  cut  surface.  Microscopically,  the  alveoli  of  the  hepatized 
lung  are  found  filled  with  a  relatively  coarse  fibrinous  plug,  and  traversed  by 
blood  corpuscles  and  relatively  few  cells  containing  nuclei.  In  the  further 
course  of  the  process  numerous  leukocytes  enter,  loosen  the  fibrin  plug  and  give 
to  the  cut  surface  a  grayish-red,  granular  appearance  (reddish-gray  hepatiza- 
tion). Finally,  the  leukocytes  predominate  (gray  hepatization),  the  coarse 
infiltrate  softens,  the  fibrin  in  the  alveoli  breaks  down,  is  loosened  (resolution) 
and  becomes  absorbed,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  normal  condition  of  healthy 
pulmonary  tissue  is  again  assumed. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY,    DIAGNOSIS 

The  art  of  the  ancient  physicians  which  enabled  them  to  appreciate  the 
clinical  picture  ("  the  physiognomy  of  the  disease  ^')  and  thus  to  recognize  the 
disease  even  to-day  awakens  our  greatest  interest.  I  shall  quote  the  descriptions 
of  the  celebrated  physicians  of  ancient  times,  from  which,  simultaneously, 
the  advance  of  medical  knowledge  may  be  noted,  which  at  first  was  quite  slow, 
but  later  of  astonishing  rapidity. 

Hippocrates  has  just  been  mentioned;  I  shall  give  the  brief,  accurate 
description  of  Galen  and  Aurelianus: 

Galen  says :  If,  simultaneously,  a  high  fever  is  added  to  the  great  diflBculty 
in  respiration,  accompanied  with  anxiety  and  pain,  this  disease  is  called  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs. 

Aurelianus  writes:  The  signs  of  this  disease  are  the  following:  Hot  fever, 
rapid  and  severe  breathing,  short  cough,  expectoration  of  the  saliva,  diflBculty 
in  the  chest,  with  or  without  pain,  sensation  of  threatening  asphyxia. 

So  long  as  the  law  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  was  accepted,  nothing  of 
importance  was  changed,  even  the  great  Hippocratic  physicians  up'  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  adhering  to  this  teaching:  Sydenham, 
Bocrhaave,  and  the  first  Vienna  physicians  (de  Haen,  van  Swieten,  Dietl, 
Peter  Frank,  Fr.  Hoffmann). 

According  to  Boerhaave,  who  may  be  mentioned  as  the  greatest  authority 
of  that  time  and  whose  teaching  long  remained  influential,  the  "  stitch  in 
the  side"  is  the  actual  principle  of  the  disease,  and  the  differentiation  of 
inflammation  of  the  lung  and  inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  very  diflficult.^ 

1  van  Swieten  in  his  celebrated  commentary  upon  Boerhaave's  aphorisms  writes: 
"This  (liMoase  (pleurisy)  is  present  when  the  patient  shows  a  hot,  continuous  fever 
with  a  hard  pulse,  severe,  sticky,  inflammatory  pains,  which  are  constantly  increased 
in  breathing?,  in  expiration  or  holding  the  breath  becoming  slighter,  and  accompanied 
with  continued  cough,  which  produces  pain,  and,  for  this  reason,  causes  choking,  a 
cough  wliich  commonly  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  bloody  expectoration,  rarely  existing 
without  it.  In  this  manner  Aretaeus  and  Alexander  Trallianus  described  the  disease, 
and  physicians  are  not  yet  unanimous  regarding  the  region  in  which  this  inflammation 
is  found.  Aretaeus  says:  'Under  the  ribe  and  over  the  inner  part  of  the  chest  there 
is  a  strong  skin.     If  a  phlegmon  is  present  in  this  and  fever  and  expectoration  occur, 
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Among  the  Vienna  clinicians,  Maximilian  Stoll  must  be  mentioned,  who 
says  of  true  pulmonary  inflammation  (page  32) :  The  signs  of  this  malady 
are,  1.  The  general  signs  of  inflammatory  fever;  2.  The  especial  signs  of  the 
inflamed  lung,  continued  pressure  upon  the  chest,  with  dry  or  moist,  bloody 
cough,  by  which  deep  breathing  is  made  particularly  difficult.  If  the  disease 
affects  both  lungs  simultaneously  to  a  marked  extent,  unavoidable,  rapid  death 
follows. 

Hufeland  writes  (Encheiridion  med.,  1837,  p.  180)  in  regard  to  the  diag- 
nosis of  pneumonitis,  pneumonia,  inflammation  of  the  lung :  Its  symptoms  are 
a  stitch  or  pain,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  breathe  properly;  hard,  full  pulse; 
cough;  expectoration,  serous  or  gelatinous,  mucus,  then  bloody,  purulent-in- 
flammatory; red  urine.  Recently,  there  are  also  signs  by  hearing  (stethoscopy 
and  percussion) ;  these  have  been  advised  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
chest,  but  these  signs  are  deceptive  and  by  them  alone  the  presence  of  an 
inflammation  will  never  be  recognized.  Duration  of  the  disease :  seven  to  four- 
teen to  twenty-one  days. 

Crisis, — Termination  in  resolution  or  suppuration  or  hardening  (tuber- 
cles). 

From  these  brief  sketches  regarding  the  diagnosis  of  pneumonia,  which 
existed  in  various  epochs  of  medicine,  the  masterly  skill  of  the  ancient 
physician  is  recognized  in  the  observation  of  the  sick;  the  fully  developed 
clinical  picture  of  pneumonia  was  drawn  in  brief,  sharp  characters  and  judged 
comnitly.  But  the  certainty  of  diagnosis,  the  thoroughness,  and  the  exact 
knowhMlgc^  of  individualities  which  are  in  our  possession  to-day  were  entirely 
wanting;  the  knowledge  of  the  onset  of  the  disease  and  its  further  course  was 
very  deficient;  the  characteristic  febrile  course,  as  well  as  the  course  of  the 
l(H;al  proceHHt»s,  was  particularly  unknown.  Here  only  thermometric  and 
physical  investigation,  the  great  acquisitions  of  the  past  century,  could  bring 
advance. 

The  first  appearance  and  development  of  a  disease  is  frequently  so  charac- 
ieriMtic  that  it  is  of  great  importance  in  diagnosis.  This  is  especially  tlie 
case  in  pneumonia.  This  disease  begins — usually  without  noteworthy  pro- 
dromal phenomena — in  the  majority  of  cases,  with  a  well  developed  chill: 
the  patit'nt  shakes  from  cold,  the  face  is  hollow,  bluish,  as  are  also  the  hands, 
esp<rially  the  finger-nails.  After  from  one  to  two  hours  the  chill  ceases, 
giving  place  to  fever-heat  which,  if  measured  with  the  thermometer,  shows  an 
increased  rise  of  temperature  to  about  104°  F.  The  face  is  now  turgescent, 
nmrke<lly  reddened  (fever  redness,  fever  turgescenco),  the  skin  is  hot,  dry  or 
somewhat  moist.  The  fever  continues,  aceompani(»(l  by  an  increased  pulse- 
frequency.  The  respiration  is  increase<l,  often  sighing.  Cough,  stitch  in  the 
side  and  expectoration  occur,  the  latter,  occasionally,  from  the  start,  Iwing 
rusty,  tough,  foamy. 

After  luiving  obtained  the  history  of  the  patient  regarding  the  onset  and 

the  illnoMH  in  ciillod  '*  the  stitch  in  t)ie  side."  As,  however,  atitch  in  the  side  and 
inflaninintion  of  the  hmf;  are  two  ills  which  are  closely  related,  often  arininf^  from  the 
name  cauHc.  the  most  celebrated  men  in  medicine  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  in 
both  diM4*aH€»H  the  »anie  region  is  aflfected,  namely  the  lung.' "  Tlie  celebrated  Fr.  Hoff- 
mann advised  calling  the  disease  pleuropneumonia  or  peripneumo-pleuritis. 
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previous  course  of  the  disease,  we  determine  his  status  prcesens.  This  includes, 
firstly,  the  general  symptoms,  which  may  be  noted  from  careful  observation  of 
the  patient,  and  secondly,  the  local  symptoms,  which,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be 
ascertained  and  investigated  by  special  methods  of  examination.  Such  methods 
are:  the  thermometric  and  physical  investigation,  microscopical  examination 
of  the  sputum,  the  chemico-microscopical  analysis  of  the  urine,  eventually 
also  of  the  blood. 

Only  from  the  result  of  such  a  complete  methodical  investigation  can  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  be  made;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  affection  a 
name,  but  the  diagnosis  includes  the  appreciation  of  special  conditions  of 
the  individual  case,  especially  the  day  of  the  onset,  the  seat  and  distribution 
of  the  process,  the  intensity  of  the  general  symptoms  (toxic  action).  Only 
thus,  from  the  diagnosis,  can  the  knowledge  of  the  danger  (prognosis),  and 
the  ways  and  means  which  are  to  bring  the  disease  to  a  favorable  termination 
(therapy),  be  determined.  To  the  first  thorough  examination,  the  continued 
daily  observation  of  the  patient  must  be  added,  by  which  the  daily  changes 
and  the  advance  of  the  disease  may  be  recognized. 

The  special  examination  of  the  patient  begins  with  the  investigation  of 
the  febrile  phenomena  and  the  course  of  the  fever.  Regular  temperature 
records  (taken  in  the  axilla)  one,  two  to  three  times  daily,  in  the  morning 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon  between  twelve  and  one,  and 
in  the  evening  between  five  and  six,  is  at  present  a  necessary  desideratum,  the 
drawing  of  the  fever  curve  ("umbra  morW)  allows  us  to  recognize  the 
typical  course  of  the  fever. 

1.  The  fever.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  begins  abruptly  or  at 
least  more  or  less  suddenly.  As  a  rule,  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  character- 
ized by  a  chill,  which  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  vomiting  or  intro- 
duced by  it ;  in  children  it  happens,  as  in  other  febrile  diseases,  that  the  affec- 
tion is  introduced  by  convulsions.  The  patient  takes  to  bed,  wraps  himself 
in  his  cove?rings,  but  is,  nevertheless,  shaken  by  the  chill.  Above  I  have 
described  the  appearance  of  a  patient  in  this  stage.  After  the  chill  has  passed 
the  patient  feels  somewhat  better  but  is  decidedly  ill.  He  now  has  fever, 
104°  F.  (more  or  less),  the  pulse  amounts  to  100  to  120  beats  and  usually 
a  short,  at  first  only  dry,  cough  occurs,  and  with  this  there  is  pain  in  one  or 
the  other  side  of  the  chest  (stitch  in  the  side). 

The  patient,  as  a  rule,  remains  in  bed.  On  the  second  day  the  clinical 
picture  is  about  the  same.  The  face  is  red  and  turgescent,  usually  showing 
a  yellowish  tinge,  the  temperature  between  102.2°  F.  and  104°  F.,  short,  pain- 
ful cough ;  the  expectoration  is  now  usually  pneumonic,  the  respiration  is 
increased  ;  the  patient  complains  a  great  deal. 

Upon  the  third  day  there  is  frequently  a  decline  in  the  fever  without  de- 
cided amelioration  of  the  other  symptoms,  without  improvement  of  the  general 
symptoms,  with  continuance  of  the  pain  and  with  pneumonic  expectoration. 

Upon  the  fourth  day  the  disease  reaches  its  acme,  fever  and  pulse  fre- 
quency are  high,  the  former  104°  F.  and  more,  pulse  100  to  120.  Respiratory 
frequency  30-40-()0  and  more;  the  patient  moans,  complains  much,  he  can 

move  about  but  little,  frequently  delirium  occurs. 
80 
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Not  rarely,  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  day,  an  amelioration  occurs,  which 
is  usually  of  favorable  prognosis,  but  which  is  not  rarely  followed  by  a  second 
exacerbation  with  fulminant  symptoms  (perturbatio  critica).  The  fever 
again  rises  to  104**  F.  to  105.8**  F.,  all  symptoms  increase  so  that  the  condition 
becomes  serious.  With  anxiety,  the  physician  looks  toward  the  appearance 
of  the  expected  crisis  upon  the  seventh  day. 

With  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  the  symptoms  decline,  the  patient  becomes 
more  quiet,  respiration  is  better,  sweating  occurs,  and  the  temperature  falls 
continuously  for  one  to  two  days,  until  normal  or  subnormal  ranges  are 
reached. 

The  rapid  decline  in  fever  is  designated  crisis;  we  speak  of  rapid  crisis 
if  the  temperature  falls  within  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  of  a  protracted 
crisis  when  the  decline  shows  slight  interruption,  lasting  from  two  to  three 
days,  and  interrupted  crisis  (discontinued)  if  a  new  and  relatively  brief  ex- 
acerbation occurs  before  defervescence  takes  place;  a  pseudocrisis  is  a  fall  in 
temperature  to  nearly  normal,  without  definite  defervescence,  followed  by  a 
fresh  exacerbation  of  the  disease:  "The  crises  of  pneumonia  upon  the  third 
day  are  mostly  deceptive,*'  says  L.  Traube.  The  physician  should  not  rejoice 
too  early. 

Critical  collapse  is  to  be  feared  if  with  a  fall  in  temperature  the  already 
weakened  powers  of  the  patient  decline  still  more,  the  pulse  becomes  weaker 
and  more  frequent,  profuse  sweating  occurs,  the  temperature  falling  far  below 
normal,  to  96.8**  F.  or  95**  F.  or  even  lower.  With  increasing  weakness,  cya- 
nosis occurs,  fiuttering  pulse,  rales,  foamy  expectoration  (pulmonary  edema), 
and  with  the  signs  of  cardiac  and  pulmonary  paralysis,  death  may  occur. 

To  prevent  this  epicritical  collapse  in  time,  and  to  treat  it  correctly  and 
carefully  upon  its  first  appearance,  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
physician. 

With  completed  crisis  the  aifection,  as  a  rule,  has  terminated,  the  danger 
is  over,  convalescence  occurring  more  or  loss  rapidly.  The  physician,  however, 
must  not  forget  that  in  the  epicritical  stage  considerable  danger  still  threatens 
and  a  number  of  sequels  may  occur,  which  may  result  in  prolonged  invalidism, 
even  giving  rise  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  naturally, 
with  the  completed  crisis,  the  danger  is  as  good  as  over  and  the  expression 
"  The  patient  is  through  "  is  justified. 

The  signs  of  a  favorable  crisis  are:  If  with  a  fall  in  temperature  a  corre- 
sponding drop  in  pulse  frequency  occurs,  if  the  pulse  is  good,  relatively  slow 
and  strong,  the  respiration  relatively  quiet,  and  the  subjective  condition  of  the 
patient  deciderlly  better,  when  slight  perspiration  (resembling  dew)  occurs, 
sleep  and  quiet  appear. 

The  crisis  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  days,  not 
rarely  even  upon  the  fifth  or  as  late  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  days,  or  it  may 
be  longer  than  this,  not  taking  place  until  the  fourteenth  day  or  later.  In 
elderly  patients  we  are  not  even  then  certain  tliat  relapses  will  not  occur:  in 
them  cases  are  observed  in  which  the  relapses,  insiirnifieant  in  themselves, 
recur  and  recur,  and  ultimately  exhaust  the  strength  of  tlie  patient.  Xewly 
appearing  and  continued  fever  at  the  crisis  points  to  complications  and  sequels 
(empyema,  pulmonary  abscess,  gangrene,  etc.). 
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In  rare  cases,  upon  the  first  or  even  upon  the  second  day,  a  definite  crisis 
has  been  observed  in  pneumonia  (one  to  two  day  pneumonia),  which  then 
shows  very  mild  symptoms:  chill,  fever,  and  crepitant  rales  at  circumscribed 
areas  in  the  lungs.  In  such  cases  it  was  formerly  believed  that  the  develop- 
ment of  pneumonia  was  "  aborted  "  by  venesection ;  to-day,  however,  we  must 
ascribe  it  to  the  peculiar  mild  form  of  the  affection  and  cannot  admit  that 
therapy  has  any  marked  part  in  this  if  the  pneumonia  runs  so  mild  a  course 
and  in  so  short  a  time. 

Pneumonia  runs  its  course  locally  with  relapses,  this  is  also  true  of  the 
fever.  Demonstrable  recrudescences  are  characterized  by  protracted  fever; 
well  developed  varieties  of  this  kind  which  last  fourteen  days  or  more  and 
invade  other  parts  of  the  lungs  are  designated  as  wandering  pneumonia  (pneu- 
monia migrans). 

The  most  important  febrile  symptoms  are  (besides  the  rise  in  tempera- 
ture) the  changes  in  the  pulse,  the  respiration,  the  urine  and  the  symptoms  on 
the  part  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  pulse  in  pneumonia  is  strong,  full,  high  (pulsus  celer),  the  arteries 
are  well  and  widely  expanded  (pulsus  magnus),  rarely  dicrotic.  The  pulse 
fri'quency  is  at  least  80  to  100  or  even  more  than  this;  a  pulse  frequency  of 
120  or  more  in  adults  shows  a  serous  prognosis.  Children  and  females  bear 
a  high  pulse  frequency  comparatively  well,  the  aged  for  the  most  part  badly. 
From  the  fifth  day  up  to  the  time  of  crisis  the  pulse  frequency  usually  rises. 
The  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  its  tension  (power)  are  of  importance  in 
prognosis.  If  both  correspond  with  the  fall  in  the  temperature  this  is  a  good 
sign.  Rapid  rise  of  the  pulse  frequency  with  diminution  in  arterial  tension 
indicates  collapse. 

After  the  completed  crisis  the  pulse  returns  to  normal,  however,  not 
always  immediately.  Occasionally  for  a  longer  period  it  remains  abnormally 
frequent.  Sometimes,  even  in  youthful  patients  and  after  a  good,  rapid 
crisis,  it  becomes  abnormally  slow,  40  to  44  per  minute.  Occasionally  it  may 
intermit  simultaneously;  both  these  conditions  are  to  be  regarded  as  signs  of 
cardiac  weakness  but  with  proper  care  the  condition  is  without  danger. 

The  respiration  is  in  the  main,  but  by  no  means  always,  parallel  with 
both  the  fever  and  the  pulse  frequency.  At  the  acme  of  the  disease  it  is 
rapid,  the  assistance  of  all  the  auxiliary  muscles  are  called  into  action,  and 
only  from  40  to  60  per  minute,  superficial,  and  of  slight  expansion  on  account 
of  the  pain.  Deeper  inspirations  are  prevented  by  the  pain.  With  a  respira- 
tory frociuency  as  great  as  this,  the  patient  can  only  speak  with  difficulty,  is 
scarcely  able  to  swallow,  but  he  does  not  by  any  means  always  have  a  sensa- 
tion of  air  hunger.  Marked  dyspnea,  complaints  of  shortness  of  breath  are 
eventually  of  evil  prognosis  particularly  if  distinct  cyanosis  occurs  and  the 
pulse  l)ecome8  weak. 

The  urine  and  the  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  will  be 
descril)ed  later  on. 

2.  Examination  of  the  Local  Process. — It  requires  no  explanation  in 
stating  how  important  the  physical  examination  is,  not  only  regarding  the 
diagnosis  but  also  in  the  recognition  of  the  course  and  the  complications.    The 
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intensity  of  the  inflammation  does  not  actually  run  parallel  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  local  processes,  but  in  the  main  it  is  for  a  great  part  dependent 
upon  it.  Extensive  pneumonias  are  usually  accompanied  with  severe  symp- 
toms, bilateral  pneumonias  in  Schonlein's  time  were  regarded  as  almost  abso- 
lutely fatal.  Percussion  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  recognition  of 
wandering  pneumonia. 

Palpation  of  the  thorax  is  not  of  like  importance,  and  testing  the  pleural 
pain  by  pressure  with  the  finger  is  obsolete. 

Percussion  with  the  back  of  the  patient  somewhat  elevated,  first  carried 
out  in  the  anterior  parts  of  the  chest  determines  whether  the  seat  of  the  pneu- 
monic process  is  present  there;  it  is  to  be  especially  investigated  whether  an 
upper-lobe  pneumonia  is  present,  which  shows  itself  by  a  more  or  less  distinct 
dulness  above  and  below  the  clavicle.  At  the  onset  of  engorgement  (first 
stage)  dulness  is  not  rarely  absent  and  the  percussion  note  is  somewhat  higher 
than  upon  the  other  side,  or  perhaps,  inversely,  deeper  and  slightly  tympa- 
nitic. The  onset  of  pneumonic  infiltration  is  determined  better  by  ausculta- 
tion than  by  percussion.  In  the  further  course  of  the  affection,  after  complete 
hepatization  has  occurred,  the  percussion  note  is  dull,  but  with  this  it  is 
slightly  tympanitic;  in  complete  hepatization  there  is  complete  dulness  as  in 
percussing  the  liver. 

Now,  after  having  the  patient  sit  up,  the  posterior  side  of  the  thorax  is 
|)ercu8sed  in  the  same  manner.  We  percuss  first  along  the  vertebral  column 
(the  patient  sits  somewhat  bent  forward,  the  arms  hanging  flaccidly  or 
stretched  somewhat  forward).  In  this  percussion  along  the  vertebral  column, 
dulness  of  the  apices  or  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  lungs  is  to  be  observed  (from 
the  angle  of  the  scapula  downward).  The  shoulder  blade  is  then  percussed 
as  well  as  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  chest,  not  only  the  lower  parts  of  the 
thorax  but  eventually  also  the  axillary  region.  In  the  frequent  cases  of  lower- 
lobe  pneumonia,  it  is  not  rarely  determined  that  the  dull  percussion  note  in 
the  region  of  dulness  from  above  downward  diminishes  in  intensity,  a  condi- 
tion to  which  formerly  more  attention  was  attached  than  now;  from  this  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  dulness  is  not  due  to  fluid  (pleuritic  exudate), 
which  gives  an  increasing  dulness  from  above  downward.  Earlier  physical 
diagnosis,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  has  busied  itself  much  in  differentia- 
tion between  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  by  physical  examination.  Such  differ- 
ential diagnosis  is  at  present  of  slight  value,  as  in  doubtful  cases  aspiration 
by  means  of  a  Pravaz  syringe  will  readily  decide  the  case. 

The  extent  of  the  pneumonia  as  ascertained  by  percussion  and  ausculta- 
tion is  important  in  estimating  the  disease. 

In  an  earlier  period  (Skoda,  Traul)e),  imj)ortanee  was  attached  to  deter- 
mining by  palpation  whether  we  were  dealing  witli  lobar  j)neumonia  (in  con- 
trast to  lobular  pneumonia),  therefore,  wliether  tlie  hepatization  included  a 
particular  lol)e  of  the  lung.  As  a  rule,  tlie  lower  lolx*  is  the  seat  of  hepatiza- 
tion, posteriorly  it  reaches  in  the  thorax  from  tlu*  hei^^ht  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula  downward.  The  upper  1oIk»,  on  the  other  hand,  posteriorly  takes  in 
the  area  from  apex  of  the  thorax  up  to  the  sj)ine  of  the  scaj)ula  and  anteriorly 
reaches  to  the  fourth  rib. 

The  middle  lobe   (as  is  well  known,  only  ])resent  uj)on  the  right  side) 
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takes  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  lateral  wall  and  a  part  of  the  anterior  wall 
from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  rib. 

No  very  great  value  is  at  present  attached  to  determining  these  boundaries 
as  it  is  well  known  that  pneumonia  does  not  strictly  limit  itself  to  the  bound- 
aries of  a  pulmonary  lobe. 

With  the  fall  of  the  fever  (crisis)  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  has  reached  its 
end,  the  dulness  (hepatization)  clears  (in  the  period  of  resolution),  and  disap- 
pears completely,  particularly  in  youthful  individuals,  occasionally  very  rap- 
idly within  a  few  days.  In  other  cases  resolution  lasts  many  weeks  (delayed 
resolution).  Rarely  after  the  crisis  dulness  increases  in  the  circumscribed 
area,  which  signifies  that  hepatization  is  not  yet  quite  complete  or  has  only 
reached  its  complete  limitation  after  the  crisis. 

Auscultation  at  the  acme  of  hepatization  reveals  loud,  blowing,  bronchial 
respiration,  in  very  compact  hepatization  almost  amphoric  respiration;  the 
rales  (small  or  crackling)  are  absent  at  this  time  or  are  very  sparse.  Bron- 
chial breathing  is  loudest  over  the  large  bronchus,  posteriorly  near  the  verte- 
bral column.  Not  infrequently  it  is  heard  upon  the  healthy  side  if  hepatiza- 
tion is  very  compact,  without  the  lung  being  aifected  in  this  area.  The  second, 
still  more  important  auscultatory  sign  is  crepitation,  crepitant  rales  (similar 
to  the  sound  made  by  combing  the  hair  or  rubbing  the  hair  together  with  the 
fingers) ;  it  arises  in  the  alveoli  which  are  filled  with  a  fluid  exudate  (in  the 
stage  of  engorgement  and  during  the  time  of  resolution),  if  upon  deep  inspira- 
tion air  is  still  capable  of  entering,  for  this  reason  it  is  almost  exclusively 
inspiratory.  (Expiratory  small  moist  rales  [subcrepitant  rales],  resembling 
crepitant  rales  may  arise  in  the  small  bronchioles.)  This  phenomenon  always 
indicates  an  affection  of  the  alveoli,  and,  in  combination  with  the  other  char- 
acteristic symptoms,  denotes  the  presence,  the  location  and  the  extent  of  a 
pneumonic  infiltration.  The  crepitant  rales  are  most  profuse  in  the  stage 
of  resolution,  although,  it  must  be  remembered  that  resolution  often  begins 
in  one  area  while  other  portions  of  the  lobe  are  still  implicated  in  an  advanc- 
ing hepatization. 

Clearing  of  dulness  and  the  appearance  of  crepitant  rales,  which  is  grad- 
ually accompanied  with  vesicular  respiration,  indicate  convalescence,  denoting 
absorption  of  the  pneumonic  local  affection.  The  further  the  clearing  and 
resorption  advance  the  larger  the  r&les  become;  finally,  after  complete  reso- 
lution there  is  again  pure  vesicular  respiration  without  rales. 

The  other  auscultatory  phenomena,  small  rales,  indistinct  respiration, 
bronchophony  and  segophony,  as  well  as  testing  the  vocal  fremitus,  which  was 
formerly  much  described,  are  of  slighter  importance  than  was  then  attached 
to  them,  and  this  condition  may  be  omitted  here.  The  friction  sound  also 
has  no  decided  importance.  Nevertheless,  I  should  not  fail  to  remark  that 
a  deviation  from  the  usual  typical  course  in  the  physical  phenomena  of  reso- 
lution indicates  complications  or  sequels. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  question,  how  often  the  care- 
ful physician  is  to  examine  a  patient  with  pneumonia.  It  is  self-evident  that 
he  is  to  inquire  daily  (two  or  three  times)  regarding  the  condition  of  his 
patient,  and  that  he  must  observe  the  course  of  the  affection  and  the  fever; 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  physical  examination  every  day 
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or  even  every  other  day,  provided  there  are  no  distinct  indications  which 
appear  to  be  so  important  as  to  require  an  especially  frequent  examination. 
To-day  we  are  no  longer  of  the  opinion,  as  we  were  forty  years  ago,  that  a  con- 
scientious  physician  should  examine  as  much  as  possible.  The  course  of  the 
disease  may  be  observed  from  the  symptoms  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  "  pneu- 
monia" is  decided.  We  must  much  more  constantly  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  examination  is  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  patient,  or 
whether  for  his  good  it  had  better  be  omitted.  Seriously  ill  pneumonics, 
with  difficult  respiration  and  weakness,  are  more  harmed  by  sitting  up  and 
examination  than  is  compensated  for  by  the  process.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  severe  affections,  frequently  at  the  time  of  crisis;  the  patient,  there- 
fore, had  better  be  let  alone.  However,  if  it  be  necessary  to  examine  him,  care 
should  be  taken  that  he  is  properly  assisted  in  sitting  so  that  he  need  not  use 
any  muscular  power  and  that  his  respiration  does  not  become  more  difficult. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  disease  usually  the  sitting  up  a^d  the  examination 
will  not  hurt  him,  the  exercise  is  rather  beneficial  to  him. 

Following  the  physical  examination  of  the  lungs,  that  of  the  heart,  the 
liver,  spleen,  intestines,  bladder,  etc.,  is  to  be  undertaken,  but  I  have  nothing 
particular  to  remark  in  this  connection. 

3.  The  examination  of  the  expectoration  is  of  importance. 

The  rusty-colored,  rubiginous  sputum  is  the  characteristic  expectoration 
of  pneumonia.  It  is  pathognomonic  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
disease  in  so  marked  a  form,  and  that  it  occurs  in  pneumonia  in  the  greatest 
majority  of  cases.  Only  rarely  in  disease  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  edema 
will  a  similar  sputum  be  ex}>ectorated ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  pneumonic 
sputum  is  not  always  distinctly  rusty.  By  the  ancient  authors  it  is  only  desig- 
nated as  bloody.  Besides  the  exquisitely  rubiginous  sputum  a  hemorrhagic 
sputum  is  also  noted  (rusty-black,  blackish)  or  a  pale,  rust  color,  or  a  grass- 
green  or  citron-yellow  sputum.  Occasionally  pneumonic  sputum  shows  no 
bloody  discoloration,  apart  from  the  characteristic  color  of  the  sputum  of 
patients  with  engorgement  and  beginning  hepatization,  tough,  stickv,  foamy 
and  transparent,  i.  e.,  admixed  with  profuse  cells,  adhering  to  the  side  of 
the  cup,  or  slowly  flowing  downward ;  further  on,  it  becomes  less  tough  and 
glassy,  somewhat  more  turbid  (with  the  addition  of  cellular  elements).  With 
completed  hepatization,  when  the  transition  into  resolution  occurs,  the  sputum 
changes  to  a  pale  rusty,  citron-yellow,  and  finally  loses  this  color,  becom- 
ing gray,  or  greenish-gray,  very  turbid  and  opa(|ue.  Not  infrecjuently,  how- 
ever, with  the  relapse  of  pneumonia,  the  rubiginous  sputum  reappears,  which 
again  decolorizes  aft(*r  two  or  three  days.  If  the  sputum  is  carefully  exam- 
ined at  the  height  of  hepatization  or  at  the  hc^rinning  of  resolution,  smaller 
or  larger  flocculi  are  found,  which  microscopically  may  be  recognized  as 
fibrin,  which,  with  advancing  resolution,  hccoiiics  softer  and  richer  in  ce\U 
and  then  finally  disaj)pcars.  These  small,  line  fibrin  tlocculi  at  the  onst^t  of 
the  disease  are  not  unimportant  for  tho  diagnosis.  Not  rarely  also  larger  and 
longer  fibrin  threads  covered  with  blood  are  couglied  uj>,  occasionallv  even 
large  branching  fibrin  coagula. 

Grass-qrecn  ,spuhnn  occasionally  occurs  in  pneuniouia,  without  a  special 
reason,  or  in  a  complication  with  jaundice,  or  it  indicates  the  formation  of  a 
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pulmonary  abscess  or  of  a  caseous  pneumonia.  For  this  reason  the  presence 
of  grass-green  sputum  requires  attention. 

Finally,  we  must  discuss  the  bacteriological  examination  of  the  sputum 
in  pneumonia  (staining).  Primarily  we  are  concerned  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  characteristic  pneumococci,  which  in  themselves  are  no  proof  as 
the  same  diplococci  also  occur  in  the  saliva  in  normal  persons.  Further,  the 
presence  of  streptococci  and  tubercle  bacilli  is  to  be  noted.  If  important 
questions  are  concerned  which  are  to  be  decided  by  the  bacteriological  exami- 
nation it  is  not  uncommonly  necessary  to  make  cultures  or  to  carry  out  animal 
experiments  (rabbits,  mice).    We  shall  recur  to  these  points. 

The  sputum  of  the  pneumonic  is  collected  in  a  glass  without  water  and 
is  poured  upon  a  flat  white  plate  for  examination.  In  this  manner  the  small 
fibrin  flocculi  as  well  as  the  grayish  white  mucus  flakes  may  be  taken  out  for 
microscopical  and  bacteriological  examination.  ' 

4.  The  urine  in  pneumonia  requires  especial  consideration;  it  has  the 
marked  properties  of  febrile  urine,  it  is  red  ("  high-colored  "),  specific  grav- 
ity 1015  to  1025  to  1030,  scant,  acid  in  reaction,  contains  a  trace  of  albumin 
{febrile  albuminuria) y  and  frequently  also  a  trace  of  biliary  coloring  matter 
or  urobilin.  At  the  time  of  the  crisis  a  large  sediment  of  uric  acid  or  urate 
salts  are  precipitated  (urina  critica,  sedimentum  lateritium).  Even  a  day 
previously,  while  the  urine  is  still  dark  and  clear,  a  similar  profuse  precipitate 
may  be  obtained  (upon  cooling  or  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  acetic  acid) 
which  Schonlein  looked  upon  as  a  latent  crisis,  precursor  of  the  actual  crisis, 
and  therefore  a  good  sign. 

In  the  year  1850,  Redtenbacher  in  Vienna  (Zeitschr.  d.  Wiener  Aerzte, 
vi,  373)  made  the  surprising  discovery  that  the  urine  of  pneumonics  at  the 
height  of  the  disease  does  not  contain  chlorids.  He  explained  this  change 
in  the  presence  of  the  chlorids  in  the  massive  exudate  in  the  lungs  and  in 
the  profuse  leukocyte  production.  L.  Traube  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
cause  as  the  withdrawal  of  nourishment  during  fever,  and  was  able,  by  a 
copious  administration  of  nourishment  during  fever,  and  was  able,  by  a 
back  into  the  urine  again.  But  this  was  not  a  proof  against  Redtenbacher's 
views. 

Professor  Pohmann  (Breslau)  found,  by  careful  weighing,  that  the  chlo- 
rids are  completely  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  that,  therefore,  a  retention 
occurs  in  the  bodv  as  a  result  of  metabolism  in  fever. 

Huchard  proposed  to  supply  the  absent  chlorids  by  injection  of  salt 
water  (it  has,  however,  not  been  proven  that  the  object  is  attained  in  this 
manner). 

Slight  (febrile)  albuminuria  is  not  constant,  but  is  frequently  without 
importance  for  prognosis. 

More  marked  albuminuria  is  observed:  1,  in  patients  who  have  formerly 
recovered  from  nephritis  (from  which  recovery  usually  occurs);  2,  in  chronic 
nephritis,  particularly  in  advanced  age. 

Usually  the  albumin  in  the  urine  disappears  with  the  crisis.  Rarely  does 
an  actual  acute  nephritis  occur  as  a  sequel.  This  also  usually  terminates 
favorably,  but  it  always  requires  careful  treatment  and  is  not  without  danger. 

The  existence  of  a  chronic  nephritis  in  older  persons  with  arteriosclerosis 
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must  be  considered.    This  is  not  infrequently  discovered  during  a  pneumonia, 
and  such  cases  show  a  questionable  and  even  serious  prognosis. 

Peptonuria  {albumosuria)  is  frequently  met  with  after  the  crisis.  It  is 
in  connection  with  resolution,  the  liquefaction  of  the  pneumonic  exudate, 
which,  according  to  the  latest  investigations  of  Fr.  Miiller,  corresponds  to  a 
digestive  process,  with  a  profuse  formation  of  albumoses  (deutero-albumose). 

The  cHazo-reaction  at  the  height  of  the  disease  is  quite  frequent  (Ehrlich, 
Michaelis),  but  of  no  importance  in  a  prognostic  respect. 

5.  The  blood  of  pneumonics  has  been  the  subject  of  attention  from  an 
early  date.  The  frequency  of  venesection  gave  an  opportunity  and  a  cause 
to  observe  a  conspicuously  large  formation  of  the  so-called  blood-cake  upon 
coagulation.  This  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  inflammation,  and  in  particular 
of  inflammation  of  the  blood  (hemitis,  crusta  inflammatoria,  huffy  coat). 

Andral  and  Gavaret,  in  their  celebrated  experiments,  determined  the 
unusual  increase  of  fibrin  in  all  pneumonias  and  pleurisies  combined  with 
fever.  This  fact  was  confirmed  by  Th.  Simon  (Berlin,  Handbuch  der  ange- 
wandten  Chemie,  1841) ;  on  the  other  hand,  Simon  found  the  amount  of 
hemoglobin  below  that  of  normal  blood.  The  latter  will  correspond  with  the 
recent  investigations  of  Bollinger  (Munich),  who  called  attention  to  the  con- 
conspicuous  pallor  and  anemia  of  the  cadaver  in  pneumonia.  According  to 
Zimmermann's  investigations,  at  the  onset  of  pneumonia  the  fibrin  filaments 
are  rather  diminished,  increasing,  however,  upon  the  first  day,  which  contin- 
ues with  the  further  development  of  the  local  process.  He  found  the  fibrin 
filaments  in  the  blood  of  pneumonia  rarely  below  ^  per  cent,  or  1  per  cent., 
the  crusta  phlogistica  of  unusual  size  and  firmness;  in  the  cadaver,  also  pro- 
fuse fibrin  coagula  in  the  heart  and  in  the  vessels. 

Later  hematological  investigations  in  pneumonia  have  been  made  by 
Prochaska,  Becker,  P.  Jacob,  H.  Mackenzie;  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  white  blood  cells  (leukocytosis)  and  the  occurrence  of  pneumococci  in 
the  blood. 

Prochaska,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  withdrew  the  blood  of  pneumonics  from 
a  vein  of  the  arm  and  cultivated  it  upon  agar;  in  ten  cases  he  demonstrated 
pneumococci.  Other  authors  found  pneumococci  but  rarely,  particularly  in 
severe  cases,  in  the  blood;  the  presence  of  cocci  in  the  blood  was  mostly 
looked  upon  as  an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign.  Lately  Kichhorst  in  50  cases 
of  pneumonia  found  cocci  in  the  blood  forty  times;  he  attaches  no  particular 
prognostic  importance  to  this  finding.  A.  Friinkel  has  ironfirmed  Eichhorst's 
reports;  he  even  goes  further  and  remarks  that  ])neumo('oe(i  are  found  in  all 
cases  in  the  blood  in  ])neumonia,  and  not  only  at  the  height  of  the  disease 
hut  even  after  termination  of  the  affection,  as  has  already  been  shown  by  Pro- 
chaska who  was  able  to  determine  them  upon  the  s(Kond  and  third  days  after 
the  crisis.  To  determine  pneumococci  in  the  blood,  according  to  Friinkel,  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  must  be  taken  for  culture  and  must  he  plac(Kl  upon 
a  fiuid  culture  media  (bouillon),  which  is  particularly  suited  for  the  growth 
of  the  pneumococci. 

Hector  Mackenzie  (Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System,  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital) states  the  following  regarding  the  hlood  changes  in  pneumonia:  Ii(^uko- 
cytosis  (according  to  Stengel,  efleit  of  the  toxins)  is  observed  in  croupous  and 
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catarrhal  pneumonia.  The  eosinophile  cells  are  decreased :  Leukocytosis,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  favorable  sign.  Inversely,  the  absence  of  leukocytosis  (particularly 
in  children)  is  not  necessarily  to  be  considered  an  unfavorable  sign.  Contin- 
uance of  the  leukocytosis  after  the  crisis  points  to  complications. 

E.  Becker  (Hematological  investigations.  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr., 
1900,  aus  der  Klinik  von  Gerhardt)  found : 

1.  High-graded  leukocytosis  (in  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  investi- 
gated cases)  always  indicates  severe  infection  with  a  good  reaction; 

2.  Medium  leukoc3rtosis  (12  per  cent,  to  16  per  cent.)  may  be  due  to 
slight  infection  with  sufficient  reaction; 

3.  Slight  or  absent  leukocytosis  may  be  due  to  slight  or  mild  infection, 
however,  it  depends  for  the  most  part  upon  insufficient  reaction  of  the  indi- 
vidual and,  therefore,  makes  the  prognosis  unfavorable; 

4.  Eosinophile  cells  only  appear  after  the  crisis; 

5.  The  red  blood  cells  show  a  slight  decrease,  their  number  diminishing 
to  about  3,500,000;  few  nucleated  blood  corpuscles.  The  prognosis  in  post- 
febrile anemia,  upon  the  whole,  is  unfavorable.  In  a  severe  case  in  which, 
however,  recovery  occurred,  Becker  recognized  myelocytes  up  to  0.09  per  cent, 
during  the  last  days  of  fever. 

Paesler  (Leipsic)  (Zur  Behandlung  der  fibrinosen  Pneumonic.  Miin- 
chener  med.  Wochenschr.,  1900)  explains  leukoc3rto8is,  according  to  the  theory 
of  Buchner  and  those  of  his  followers,  in  the  manner  that  the  increase  of  the 
leukocytes  in  pneumonia  protects  the  organism  against  the  invasion  of  bac- 
teria, the  absence  of  which  may  be  decisive  for  an  unfavorable  course  of  the 
disease. 

In  connection  with  this,  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  inflammation,  v. 
Jaksch  proposed  to  employ  such  remedies  as  increase  leukocytosis. 

P.  Jacob  (Bacteriological  Investigations  in  Pneumonia,  1900)  deter- 
mined that  in  the  usual  cases  of  pneumonia,  up  to  the  crisis  and  for  a  short 
time  after  the  crisis,  decided  polynuclear  hyperleukocytosis  is  present,  which 
for  the  most  part  declines  to  the  normal  shortly  after  the  crisis.  During  the 
pseudocrisis,  however,  a  diminution  of  the  hyperleukocytosis  can  usually  not 
be  noted.  A  direct  parallel  condition  between  the  height  of  the  hyperleuko- 
cytosis and  the  size  of  the  area  implicated  by  pneumonia  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. Nevertheless,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  constant  rule  that  those  cases 
of  pneumonia  in  which  no  increase  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles  can  be  rec- 
ognized at  the  onset  of  the  disease  present  an  unfavorable  prognosis.  The 
reason  for  the  absence  of  hyperleukocytosis  in  these  cases  must  be  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  in  these  cases  probably  extraordinarily  powerful  toxins  are 
present  which  force  the  emigrated  leukocytes  coming  from  the  hematopoietic 
organs  to  enter  the  capillaries  of  the  internal  organs,  that  is  to  prevent  an 
increase  of  leukocytes  in  the  peripheral  blood.  This  theory  is  based  particu- 
larly upon  the  experimental  labors  which  were  carried  on  about  1890,  in  the 
first  Medical  University  Clinic,  by  Goldscheider  and  Jacob.  They  came  to  the 
following  conclusion : 

Hyperleukocytosis  depends  upon  a  process  in  which  the  leukoc}'tes — and, 

as  it  appears,  particularly  the  polynuclear — are  forced  into  the  capillaries 

and  smaller  vessels  of  particular  organs  and  are  retained  there ;  a  destruction 
87 
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of  white  blood  corpuscles  in  this  phenomenon,  if  at  all  present,  plays  but  a 
very  subordinate  rdle. 

Hyperleukocytosis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  material  which  enters  the 
Jjrmph  tracts  causes  an  increased  transportation  of  white  blood  corpuscles 
into  the  circulation.  In  this  process,  probably  only  to  a  slight  degree  is  there 
a  new  formation  of  leukocyte  elements;  hyperleukocytosis  appears  to  result 
particularly  in  that  from  the  hematopoietic  organs,  particularly  the  bone 
marrow,  numerous  elements  among  these,  also  the  frequent  polynuclear  ones, 
which  are  present  there  and  prepared  to  be  sent  into  the  circulation  as  the 
result  of  the  attack,  are  forced  into  the  blood  stream. 

If  an  infectious  disease  attacks  the  organism  it  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  toxins  excreted  by  the  bacteria  in  how  far  the  activity  of  the  leukocytes 
will  be  enfolded.  If  this  amount  is  a  very  great  one,  as  a  rule  hyperleukocy- 
tosis does  not  occur,  as  the  negative  chemotactic  influence  of  this  toxin  upon 
the  white  corpuscles  is  too  great  to  cause  a  marked  dissemination  of  them 
from  the  hematopoietic  organs.  If  the  amount  of  toxin,  however,  is  but  a 
medium  or  small  one,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period  hyperleukocytosis 
occurs;  the  leukocytes  which  freshly  enter  the  blood  stream  excrete  their 
bactericidal  products  which  take  up  the  toxins  excreted  by  the  bacteria  and, 
according  to  the  proportional  amounts,  terminate  the  condition  favorably  or 
unfavorably. 

I  favor  the  view  that  the  increase  of  the  fibrin  and  leukocytes  in  the  blood 
represents  an  analogy  to  the  local  process  in  which  a  moderate  accumulation 
of  fibrin  and  further  on  of  leukocytes  occurs.  Both  these  conditions  might  be 
referred  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  pneumococci.  The  blood  takes  part  in  the 
local  process,  even  though  to  a  slight  degree;  it  contains  pneumococci,  pro- 
duces increased  fibrin  and  leukocytes.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  process  of 
development  of  the  toxins  occurs  locally  in  the  pneumonic  hepatization  and 
that  here  also,  locally,  the  pneumococci  arc  rendered  inactive  and  are 
destroyed.  In  this  the  leukocytes  which,  in  connection  with  Ehrlich's  theories, 
we  may  look  upon  as  the  carriers  of  the  immune  products,  play  the  main  role. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  M.  Wasserniann,  from  the  first  Medical 
Clinic,  in  1899,  the  immune  products  of  pneumonia  are  formed  in  the  bone 
marrow  and  from  here  are  carried  to  the  hej)atized  lung  by  means  of  the 
leukocytes.  However,  the  entire  process,  the  accumulation  of  leukocytes, 
their  destruction,  the  lil)eration  of  immune  products,  immunization  itself, 
is  in  the  main  a  process  limited  to  the  piioumouic  infiltrate. 

6.  Nervous  System. — In  typical  pneumonia  the  mind  for  the  most  part 
is  clear,  but  not  rarely  in  the  asthenic  form,  particularly  in  an  early  stage, 
mild  delirium  occurs,  which  increases  after  the  crisis  and  occasionallv  even 
becomes  markedlv  furibund,  and  mav  be  associated  with  delirium  tremens. 
Of  this  delirium,  its  character,  prognosis  and  treatment  we  have  already  spoken 
(see  page  534). 

Delirium  is  usually  preceded  by  insomnia,  the  treat niont  of  which  re- 
quires full  consideration.  Xot  only  is  the  patient  exhausted  by  this  loss  of 
sleep,  but  the  unrest  (agitatio)  is  increased  :  to  this  is  added  that  in  continued 
wakefulness,  thoughts  and  cares  occupy  the  mind  of  \ho  patient  which  dimin- 
ish his  psychic  power.    Formerly,  physicians  feared  the  us(»  of  narcotics;  these 
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remedies  weakened  the  heart  and  in  this  way  brought  danger;  this  is,  how- 
ever, only  true  of  large  doses  which  were  formerly  employed,  in  which  sleep 
was  forced:  1  grain  of  morphia  (0.06)  per  day  or  3  to  4  grams  of  chloral. 
These  produced  sleep,  but  the  sleep  readily  terminated  in  coma  and  destruc- 
tion. Now  we  early  employ  small  doses  of  morphia  subcutaneously  or  in  a 
suppository  (0.005  to  0.01),  these  should  be  used  during  the  day  at  a  time 
during  the  remission  of  the  fever;  if  these  are  well  borne  and  produce  sleep 
they  are  to  be  repeated  toward  evening,  eventually  even  in  the  morning. 
Larger  doses  are  necessary  if  delirium  is  present.  After  the  crisis,  frequently 
unrest  and  insomnia  occur,  but  even  sleep  lasting  an  hour  has  a  salutary 
effect.  This  treatment,  however,  must  always  be  guardedly  employed.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  case  of  a  man  aged  forty  who  was  attacked  by  severe 
pneumonia  and  who  was  himself  very  anxious  regarding  his  condition;  the 
symptoms  in  general  were  not  so  severe,  but  a  certain  sensation  of  weakness 
was  obvious.  After  the  crisis  he  could  not  sleep  and  began  to  have  delirium, 
he  was  given  a  small  injection  of  morphia,  0.005 ;  as  he  did  not  sleep,  the  dose 
was  repeated,  sleep  appeared  to  occur,  but  simultaneously  he  ceased  to  breathe ; 
I  was  called  at  once,  found  the  patient  almost  without  respiration  and  without 
pulse.  By  friction  and  by  artificial  respiration,  as  well  as  a  clyster  of  a 
bottle  of  red  wine,  he  returned  to  consciousness.  Toward  morning  quiet 
sleep  occurred  and  convalescence  began. 

A  case  of  this  kind  shows  how  difficult  the  position  of  the  physician  may 
be,  but  in  spite  of  this  we  cannot  dispense  with  narcotics.  Their  use  is  most 
dangerous  in  cyanosis  or  coma  with  severe  agitation  and  delirium,  but  even 
here,  occasionally,  they  must  be  employed  to  save  life. 

DURATION,   COURSE,   AND   TERMINATION   OF   PNEUMONIA 

The  duration  of  pneumonia  may  be  from  one  day  to  three  weeks,  the  cases 
lasting  but  a  few  days  (Thomas:  three  cases  of  two-day  pneumonia;  Leube: 
one  case  of  pneumonia  lasting  one  day,  and  others)  were  previously  described 
by  Wunderlich  as  abortive  forms  of  pneumonia;  Finkler  designates  them  as 
rtulimentary  forms} 

A  typical  variety  of  the  disease  which  lasts  from  one  to  two  weeks  allows 
the  recognition  of  the  following  stages  in  a  normal  course : 

1.  A  stage  of  incubation  and  prodromal  stage  is  but  rarely  developed. 
Occasionally,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  affection,  for  a  long  time  cough 
and  malait^e  may  precede,  particularly  at  a  season  in  which  influenza  prevails. 
Sclionlein  supposed  that  pneumonia  usually  developed  from  a  bronchial 
catarrh.  The  possibility  of  such  connection  is  not  to  be  denied,  as  the  diplo- 
coccus  pneumonia  is  always  present  in  the  mouth  and  may  descend  through 
the  bronchi  into  the  pulmonary  alveoli ;  if  it  there  meets  with  a  prepared 
soil,  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  the  pneumonia  are  present.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  process  is  not  so  simple.  I  mentioned  this  to  emphasize 
that  particularly  during  the  time  of  influenza,  serious  bronchial  catarrhs  are 
to  be  carofullv  treated. 


1  There   nre   also    (mild)    pneumonins   in   elderly   persons,   with    very  characteristic 
physical  signs,  and  rusty  sputum,  which  run  an  afebrile  course. 
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2.  The  initial  stage  is  almost  constantly  characterized  by  a  chill  (with 
vomiting).    From  this  there  develops  the  third  stage. 

3.  The  stage  of  development  in  which  the  affection  reaches  its  height 
(fever,  dulness,  crepitant  rales,  bronchial  breathing,  rusty  sputum). 

4.  Stage  of  acme.  The  height  of  the  disease  is  usually  reached  upon  the 
fifth  day,  but  the  affection  may  continue  to  increase  up  to  the  seventh  day  and 
even  longer  and  suddenly  take  a  change  for  the  better  with  the  crisis.  This 
period  in  all  severe  cases  is  one  of  great  anxiety  for  the  physician  and  the 
relatives  of  the  patient.  Anxiously  a  cessation  is  looked  for — almost  from 
hour  to  hour — without  being  able  to  forcibly  bring  it  about;  under  the  most 
threatening  symptoms  the  affection  drags  along  for  two,  three  or  four  days. 
The  physician  must  show  the  greatest  circumspection  and  firmness  to  control 
and  hold  the  situation  in  the  presence  of  the  family. 

5.  Stage  of  crisis.  A  stage  of  decline  is  usually  absent,  but  not  always. 
The  longed-for  cessation  upon  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day  brings  an  ameliora- 
tion of  the  distressing  symptoms  and  a  lessening  of  the  imminent  danger  to 
life.  Not  rarely  one  or  more  exacerbations  follow  until  complete  deferves- 
cence occurs,  upon  the  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  or  even  upon  the  fourteenth 
day.  The  pneumonic  process  may  even  be  protracted  longer  than  this  (in 
old  persons,  complications)  and  thus  by  its  duration  give  rise  to  anxiety  and 
danger. 

Defervescence  occurs  hy  crisis  or  lysis,  A  protracted  crisis  is  more  desir- 
able. A  sudden  crisis  is  not  infrequently  combined  with  collapse  (tempera- 
ture 96.8**  to  95°  F.,  loss  of  strength,  threatening  pulmonary  edema).  Here 
the  greatest  care  is  necessary. 

6.  The  epicritical  stage.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  with  the  crisis  the 
danger  is  over,  the  patient  has  recovered.  In  youthful  and  in  strong  individ- 
uals in  the  typical  course  of  pneumonia  this  is  quite  true,  but  this  is  not 
universally  so.  In  severe  cases  after  the  crisis  the  patient  is  weakened  to  a 
high  degree,  pale,  emaciated;  his  pulse  is  small,  ai)pctite  is  missing,  the 
administration  of  nourishment  is  attended  with  dilllculty.  Disturbing  cough, 
insomnia,  unrest  continue.  With  this,  thtTo  is  dan<^or  of  cardiac  paralysis 
(heart  failure)  or  pulmonary  embolism.  Tlie  patient  dare  not  sit  up,  must 
be  nursed  with  the  greatest  care;  here  after  two  or  three  days  strength  begins 
to  return.* 

7.  Stage  of  convalescence.  If  after  the  crisis  the  strength  is  good,  and 
sleep  and  appetite  are  present,  the  labor  of  the  ])]iysician  is  easy.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  these  conditions  are  not  presimt  it  may  be  very  difficult.  The 
possibility  of  sequels  or  serious  intercurrent  conditions  must  be  thought  of. 

I  should  like  to  compare  the  task  of  the  plivsician  in  convalescence  to 
the  position  of  a  general  who  has  won  a  battle.  Roth  must  understand  how 
to  utilize  the  victory  in  order  not  to  lose  what  has  been  won. 

In  the  stage  of  convalescence  the  pneumonic  infiltration   resolves   (reso- 

1  By  some  authors  the  epicritical  singo  is  not  rocoprnized.  I  hold  tliat  convalescence 
cannot  be  reckoned  from  the  moment  of  defervescence,  but  only  when  di^^tinct  siji^ns  of 
an  amelioration  of  the  jyeneral  conditions  are  present.  In  just ifical ion  of  this  view,  I 
may  refer  to  the  conditions  of  metabolism  immediately  after  defervescence.  I  shall 
consider  them  later  on. 
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lution).  The  advance  of  resolution  is  to  be  followed  by  great  precision  in 
auscultation  and  percussion.  However,  the  physician  is  not  to  examine  too 
often.  ("  The  patient  is  examined  much  too  frequently/'  said  Frerichs.) 
The  examination  is  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  patient  (compare  page  547). 
With  complete  resolution,  an  increase  in  strength  and  the  return  of  appetite, 
convalescence  is  ended  in  so  far  that  the  patient  may  leave  his  bed. 

8.  Period  of  getting  out  of  bed.  This  also  requires  care.  After  a  severe 
disease  I  first  allow  the  patient  to  be  placed  in  another  bed  or  laid  upon  a 
lounge  or  to  sit  in  a  chair.  He  may  remain  up  from  one  to  two  hours  (in  his 
room)  and  must  be  observed.  If  he  becomes  pale  tired,  and  the  pulse  becomes 
small,  he  must  be  brought  back  to  bed  sooner.  Upon  the  second  day  he 
again  arises  for  two  hours  and  only  now  do  I  make  the  trial,  with  assist- 
ance, of  allowing  him  to  stand  upon  his  feet  and  of  walking  a  few  steps.  We 
are  upon  the  right  road  if  upon  the  morning  after  getting  up  for  the  first 
time  the  patient  feels  better,  i.  e.,  sleep,  appetite,  and  mental  condition  are 
satisfactory.  Unrest  and  impatience,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  good.  Sleep 
may  be  assisted  by  small  doses  of  morphia.  As  a  standing  rule,  the  physician 
may  regard  the  period  in  which  the  patient  leaves  his  bed  after  a  severe 
illness  as  a  very  important  one,  which  must  be  conducted  gradually  and  with 
care,  and  that  time  which  here  appears  to  be  superfluous  is  compensated  for 
later  on  by  a  more  rapid  recovery. 

The  most  frequent  terminatioiiB  of  pneumonia  are : 

1.  Complete  resolution  after  the  crisis  {crisis  bona)  and 

2.  Exitus  letalis  {crisis  mala). 

Besides  these  two,  which  we  have  already  discussed,  other  rarer  forms  of 
termination  of  this  disease  are  to  be  briefly  mentioned,  which  may  have  a 
decided  influence  upon  prognosis  and  therapy  as  well  as  upon  the  duration 
of  the  disease. 

Ancient  medicine  recognized  the  following  terminations  of  inflammation: 

1.  Resolution:  2.  Exitus  letalis;  3.  Transition  into  abscess  formation;  4. 
Transition  into  gangrene;  5.  Transition  into  induration,  or  caseation.  With 
this  list  I  also  include  in  pneumonia,  another,  a  sixth  mode  of  termination : 
6.  Delayed  resolution. 

Termination  in  abscess  and  in  gangrene  is  quite  rare,  although  frequent 
enough  to  require  consideration.  In  a  dense  hepatization  and  slow  resolution, 
in  the  midst  of  the  hepatized  tissue,  one  as  well  as  several  abscess  foci  as 
well  as  gangrenous  foci  may  develop  (probably  with  the  assistance  of  strepto- 
cocci and  in  the  case  of  gangrene  necessarily  also  of  bacteria  of  decomposi- 
tion). The  appearance  of  abscesses  in  gangrene  is  shown  by  renewed  ap- 
pearance of  fever  and  the  presence  of  foul-smelling  (fetid)  sputum.  The 
development  of  these  processes  in  different  foci  protracts  the  course  of  the 
disease  decidedly  and  endangers  the  life  of  the  patien{  by  exhaustion  and 
fever.  Careful  treatment,  with  the  use  of  disinfecting  (antibacterial)  inha- 
lations in  the  majority  of  cases  is  successful  in  saving  the  life  of  these  pa- 
tients so  that  they  are  restored  to  health.  At  all  events,  the  therapeutic 
success  in  this  r(»alm  has  become  decidedlv  more  favorable  in  the  last  decades. 

Delayed  resolution,  to  the  importance  of  which  I  called  attention  years 
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ago,  shows  itself  in  that,  after  the  cessation  of  the  fever  accompanied  with 
periodic  slight  rises  of  the  same,  the  patient  recovers,  but  very  gradually, 
while  the  signs  upon  percussion  and  auscultation  remain  unchanged  for  a 
long  time.  This  occurs  most  frequently  in  very  debilitated  persons  and  in 
very  firm  pneumonic  infiltration.  Young  persons  show  this  method  of  termi- 
nation as  frequently  as  older  ones.  With  very  gradual  recovery,  by  and  by 
the  infiltration  resolves,  showing  the  well  known  phenomena  (crepitant  rales, 
slight  muco-purulent  sputum),  and  often  only  after  several  months  may  the 
patient  be  looked  upon  as  convalescent. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  in  such  cases  depends  upon  the  question 
whether  a  new  affection  (abscess  or  tuberculosis)  does  not  hinder  the  resolu- 
tion ;  this  gives  rise  to  fresh  anxiety  which  can  but  slowly  be  disseminated  by 
careful  observation  and  treatment. 

Most  imi)ortant  is  the  termination  of  pneumonia  in  induration  and  casea- 
tion (iuhercular  pneumonia) ,  We  naturally  look  upon  this  tuberculous  form 
as  necessarily  due  to  an  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli.  The  question  is 
answered  with  much  more  difficultv  whether  the  tubercle  bacilli  infection  was 
present  before  the  pneumonia  or  only  occurred  after  pneumonia,  with  the 
onset  of  convalescence.  Most  probably  both  conditions  are  right.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  persons  who  are  already  tubercular  may  be  attacked  by  a  genuine 
pneumonia  which  runs  a  typical  course  and  terminates  by  crisis.  After 
running  its  course,  resolutioii  ceases,  renewed  fever  occurs  and  a  grass-gretMi 
sputum  appears  in  which  sooner  or  later  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  demonstrated. 
Probably  the  tubercle  bacilli  enter  from  old  foci  into  the  hepatized  area, 
settle  there  and  in  this  manner  lead  to  a  caseous  pneumonia  with  a  threatening 
course.  The  process  probably  unfolds  itself  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  other 
cases,  regarding  the  recurrence  of  which  tliore  can  be  no  doubt,  when  in  the 
course  of  convalescence  from  pneumonia  fresh  tubercular  contagion  occurs. 

Complications  and  Sequels  of  Pneumonia. — Metapneumonic  empyema. — 
As  is  well  known,  in  every  genuine  pneumonia,  besides  the  ])ulnu)nary  hepati- 
zation, the  pleura  is  implicated.  As  a  rule,  witliout  any  decided  disturbance 
this  condition  returns  to  normal  after  the  crisis.  Ooeasionallv  an  exacerba- 
tion  of  the  pleurisy  with  sliglit  fever  takes  place  after  the  crisis;  even  then 
cessation  of  the  process  and  r<'turn  to  the  normal  inav  occur. 

In  not  a  few  cases  a  further  development  of  the  pleurisy  occurs,  a  puru- 
lent effusion  taking  ])lace.  The  diagnosis  of  tliis  condition  to-day  does  not 
give  rise  to  notewortliy  dilRculties;  even  where  there  is  only  sus])icion,  we 
make  the  diajrnosis  with  certainty  bv  means  of  |)uncture  with  a  Pravaz  svr- 
inge.  If  pus  is  found,  the  indication  for  surgical  interference  (thoracotomy 
witli  resection  of  the  rihs)  is  present.  The  atteinj)ts  which  were  made  for- 
merly to  produc(»  resorption,  to  await  spontaneous  ruj)tun\  or  to  use  drain- 
age, according  to  lUilau,  have  all  proven  unreliable,  as  there  are  no  positive 
chances  of  c(mi])lete  recovery ;  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  operate  and  perform 
thoracotomy  at  onct». 

Xot  infrecjuently  greater  dilTiculties  are  encounterrd  in  encapsulated 
pleural  exudates,  that  is  to  say,  those  situated  between  two  puhnonary  lobes; 
but  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  thoroughly  discuss  tliis  condition. 
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Other  sequels  will  be  but  briefly  mentioned.  I  call  attention  particularly 
to  infectious  nephritis  which  may  develop  after  pneumonia,  as  well  as  after 
other  acute  infectious  diseases.  This  complication  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned. The  prognosis  is  a  serious  one.  Not  infrequently  does  recovery  occur 
and  not  rarely  after  a  severe  course  the  condition  enters  the  chronic  stage.  A 
multiple  (rheumatoid)  arthritic  affection  is  rare  after  pneumonia.^  To  the 
most  important  and  most  numerous  sequels  belong  affections  of  the  nervous 
system,  similar  to  those  occurring  after  other  acute  diseases.  I  mention  a 
variety  of  neurasthenia  after  severe  affections,  which  may  be  vSry  protracted 
and  may  even  lead  to  the  most  intense  psychical  disturbances;  further,  mul- 
tiple neuritis,  myelitis,  encephalitis,  also  a  form  of  Landry^s  ascending  paral- 
ysis are  to  be  included. 

A  severe,  fortunately  rare,  complication,  or  even  a  sequel,  of  pneumonia 
is  acute  meningitis^  which  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  life.  In  general  this 
severe  complication  is  rare;  during  a  period  of  epidemics  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  we  noted  its  intercurrence  more  frequently.  Bacteriological  ex- 
amination in  several  cases  showed  diplococci  which  corresponded  to  the  diplo- 
coccus  pneumonia.  I  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to,  and  publish  an  obser- 
vation of  this  kind  in  the  year  1882. 

Finally,  cardiac  affections  must  be  considered.  This  complication  is  not 
frequent  but  is  of  very  serious  import.  Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  occur. 
Without  doubt,  also  milder  forms  of  these  inflammations  appear,  which  ter- 
minate favorably  without  giving  rise  to  difficulties,  or  even  consequent 
conditions.  Not  rarely,  however,  is  there  a  purulent  pericarditis  and  infec- 
tious (ulcerative)  endocarditis.  This  form,  already  known  to  Bouillaud,  has 
not  only  been  observed  upon  several  occasions  in  the  bacteriological  era,  but 
has  been  investigated  bacteriologically  and  experimentally.  M.  Michaelis 
(in  his  researches  regarding  immunization  against  pneumonia  in  my  clinic) 
found  after  sudden  death  in  a  dog  infected  with  pneumococci,  an  exquisite 
ulcerative  endocarditis  in  which  pneumococci  could  be  demonstrated  in  the 
deposits  upon  the  valves.  In  man  also  there  are  numerous  analogous  observa- 
tions. The  typical  forms  of  this  kind  (with  chills)  almost  all  terminate  fatally. 
Without  doubt,  as  has  already  been  observed,  milder  forms  of  benign  endo- 
carditis and  pericarditis  occur;  but  the  prognosis  of  these  complications  is 
always  a  serious  one.  Five  years  ago  in  my  clinic  I  observed  a  well  developed 
case  of  this  kind,  which  unfortunately  terminated  fatally.  I  shall  give  the 
clinical  history  of  the  case : 

F.  K.,  coachman,  thirty -eight  years  of  age,  admitted  upon  June  23,  1899,  died 
August  2,  1899. 

History:  Patient,  whose  parents  died  of  maladies  unknown  to  him,  has  had  several 
difloaBCA,  in  his  fifth  year  true  variola,  but,  later,  in  the  main  he  was  strong  and 
healthy,  rjwn  June  2l8t,  in  the  evening,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  stitches  in 
the  h'ft  side  of  the  chest,  accompanied  with  chills  and  fever. 

Status  prasens:  Patient  is  a  powerful  man,  complains  of  stitches  in  the  left  side 
of  the  chest,  of  difficulty  in  respiration  and  cough.     The  face  is  markedly  turgescent. 


1  Cave  (Pneumonia  Arthritis,  Lancet,  1901)  found  in  a  case  of  pneumonia  com- 
plicated by  purulent  inflammation  of  the  shoulder  joint,  in  the  pus  which  was  discharged 
by  puncture,  capsule  diplococci  which  grew  upon  agar  and  blood  like  pneumococci. 
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Junp  30th.  Morning:  Temperature  B7.6°  P.,  pulse  64;  erening:  temperature  93.1° 
F.,  pulse  72,  Patient  sleepi  till  noon,  awakens  and  atatee  that  he  feels  quite  well. 
Sputum  scant,  scarcel j  rusty ;  physical  signs  unchanged. 

July  3d.  Morning:  Temperature  08.2°  F.,  pulse  76;  evening:  temperature  90.5°  F., 
pulse  64.  Urine  1,600  cc,  specific  gravity  1,017.  Patient  to-day  complains  of  eough 
and  difficulty  in  respiration,  further,  of  stitchea  in  the  left  side.  General  condition 
not  so  good,  appetite  slight,  felon  upon  the  right  index  finger;  this  is  opened  by  jncision. 
Upon  the  following  day   (July  4th)   the  pains  have  disappeared. 

July  5th.  Morning:  Temperature  B9.5°  F.,  pulse  108;  evening:  temperature  101.5° 
F.,  pulse  00.  Patient  complains  of  great  laasitude.  Upon  the  glutei  two  large  furuncles 
have  appeared,  one  of  which  is  incised  and  discharges  much  pus.  Patient  conveys  the 
impressioQ  of  being  quite  ill  and  states  that  he  feels  sick.  Consolidation  in  the  lung 
is  clearing  up. 

July  8th.  Morning:  Temperature  100.8*  F.,  pulse  DZ;  evening:  temperature  101.7* 
F.  Resolution  of  the  pneumonia  continues.  The  incited  teotuid  in  Ihi  furuncle  ttill 
diacharget  put.  Patient  conveya  the  impretaion  of  being  eery  ill,  he  complaint  of 
latsitvde  and  difficulty  in  retpiration.     Marked  sweating  during  the  night. 

July  11th.  Morning:  Temperature  08.5°  F.,  pulse  06)  evening:  temperature 
103.1°  F. 

July  12th.  Morning:  Temperature  101.1°  F.,  pulse  84;  evening:  temperature  103.5° 
F.,  pulse  06.  Urine  2,000,  specific  gravity  1,016.  To  clear  up  the  cause  of  the  fever  two 
punctures  were  made  into  the  pleura  without  success.    The  furuncles  are  healing  well. 
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In  respiration  the  left  side  does  not  dilate.  Percussion  over  the  left  upper  lobe  gives 
a  loud  note  as  well  as  in  the  axillary  region,  there  is  loud  full  sound.  Cardiac  dulneet 
very  intense,  extending  from  the  left  stemat  border  outward  to  the  mamillary  line, 
upward  to  the  upper  border  of  the  third  rib.  Upon  auscultation  of  the  left  lung  good 
vesicular  respiration  all  over,  occasionally  crepitant  rStet  are  heard.  Auscultation  of 
the  heart  shows  two  pure  sounds,  only  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  left  sternal  border 
a  very  faint  systolic  murmur  is  heard  (pericardial  or  endocardial!).  Posteriorly  to 
the  left  toward  tbe  middle  of  the  scapula  downward  moderate  duluess.  WcAk  bronchial 
respiration  with  a  few  fine  rfllea. 

July  15th,  Morning:  Temperature  100.4°  F.,  pulse  100.  respiration  18;  evening: 
temperature   103.2°   Y.,  a  loud  systolic  murmur  heard  over  the  heart. 

July  17th.  Morning:  Temperature  103.4°  F.,  pulse  lOfl;  evening:  temperature 
103.4°  F.,  pulse  112.  With  imaltered  cardiiy^  dulness  to-day  for  the  first  time  at  the  left 
sternal  border,  a  htotring  diatlolic  murmur  can  be  heard.  At  the  right  sternal  border 
the  dinstolic  murmur  is  much  softer,  the  diastolic  sound  can  be  heard.  Over  the 
carotid   there  is  a  weak  systolic  murmur  with  a  distinct  diastolic  sound. 

July  18th.  Morning;  Temperature  100.8°  F.,  pulse  112;  evening:  temperature 
103.2°  F.  The  diastolic  murmur  to-day  is  plainly  to  be  heard  over  the  aorta.  At 
the  apex  of  the  heart  there  is  a  systolic  murmur.  Subjective  condition  bad.  Patient 
complains  of  pains  over  the  entire  body.  At  the  left  border  the  dioatolic  murmur 
is  plain.  Upon  the  skin  of  the  chest  numerous  punctiform  fresh  hemorrhages.  Hand, 
ears  and  feet  free  from  emboli.  Patient  has  several  times  had  a  sensation  of  coldness 
and  trembling.     Ice-bag  ordered  placed  upon  the  cardiac  region. 

July  20th.  Morning:  Temperature  101.7"  F..  pulse  84;  evening:  temperature  102.4° 
F.,  pulse  108.  Subjective  condition  bad.  Patient  complains  of  pains  over  the  entire 
body.    Pulse  rapid,  strong.    At  aoon  sereral  chills  occur  lasting  from  10  to  16  minutes. 
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July  21«t.  Morning:  Temperature  101.1**  F.,  pulse  90;  evening:  tempermture  104.4* 
F.,  pulse  06.  Urine  1,100  cc.,  specific  gravity  1,020.  Patient  is  somowhat  apatlietic, 
complains  less,  without  being  unconscious.  Diastolic  murmur  at  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum  distinct  but  weaker  than  yesterday. 

July  22d.  Morning:  Temperature  102.4*  F.,  pulse  96;  evening:  temperature  103.6* 
F.,  pulse  112.  Fresh  purpura  on  both  arms.  In  the  heart  a  systolic  and  diastolic 
murmur.     Pulsus  celer  et  altus,  pulsation  of  the  carotid. 

July  25th.  Morning:  Temperature  103.4*  F.,  pulse  100;  evening:  temperature 
102.6*  F.,  pulse  108.  Patient  quite  apathetic.  No  change  in  the  heart.  Ordered: 
antipyrin  with  transitory  results  regarding  the  temperature. 

July  30th.  Morning:  Temperature  100.9*  F.,  pulse  124,  respiration  40;  evening: 
temperature  102.9*  F.,  pulse  128.  Ordered:  antipyrin.  Increasing  emaciation,  mind 
no  longer  clear.    Examination  of  the  blood  shows  no  leukocytosis. 

August  2d.    Exitus  letalis. 

The  autopsy  (Dr.  Oestreich)  shows:  Endocarditis  ulcerosa  valv.  Aortae  et  Mitralis. 
Dilat.  et  hypertrophia  Cordis.  Infarct,  hsmorrh.  renum,  lienis  et  intestini  tenuia. 
Multiple  cutaneous  hemorrhages. 

The  right  ventricle  is  dilated,  trabeculse  slightly  flattened.  The  wall  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  about  1.5  ccm.  in  thickness;  upon  the  middle  aortic  valve  there  is  a  coagula 
of  yellow  color,  permeated  by  fresh  red  areas  about  the  size  of  hazel-nuts.  Papillary 
muscles  show  a  yellowish  discoloration.    Spleen  is  tough,  yellowish-gray. 

Bctcteriological  examination:  Smear  preparation  from  recent  section  from  the  endo- 
cardial  proliferation,  contains  profuse  lancet-formed  diplococci. 

Agar  cultures  (four  tubes  from  the  fresh-cut  surface)  show  upon  the  next  day, 
besides  contaminations,  typical  colonies  of  pneumococci. 

Animal  experiment:  A  piece  of  the  ulcerated  valve  crushed  in  sterilized  bouillon; 
of  this  emulsion,  two  rabbits  are  subcutaneously  injected,  one  with  2  and  the  other 
3  ccm.  Both  die,  one  after  three,  the  other  after  five  days.  In  the  blood  of  the  heart 
of  both,  profuse  pneumococci  can  be  demonstrated. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  describe  the  various  forms  of  pnenmonia. 

The  numerous  cases  of  pneumonia,  in  spite  of  great  analogy,  still  show 
many  variations,  so  that  it  has  been  thought  well  to  differentiate  various 
groups  and  forms  of  pneumonia.  This  is  all  the  more  justifiable  as,  with  the 
variation  of  the  appearance  and  course,  frequently  different  etiologic  factors 
or  a  varying  i)redisposition  are  to  be  considered,  and,  further,  the  fact  that 
they  are  combined  with  different  dangers  and  deviations  in  course,  requires 
the  application  of  various  therapeutic  investigations. 

To  the  oldest  grouping  of  this  kind  belongs  the  differentiation  of  sthenic 
and  asthenic  pnrumoniaji  (M.  StolTs  hiliouj^  pnrumonia),  which  Leichten- 
etern  has  again  taken  up  and  advised.  It  is  true,  from  this  differentiation 
some  important  theraj)eutic  conclusions  may  Ix'  deduced,  nevertheless,  I  do 
not  believe  this  division  to  be  practicable  any  longer  and,  therefore,  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  out,  as  both  forms  are  due  to  the  same  pathogenic  agent 
(the  diplococcus  lanceolatus). 

Finkler,  in  his  thorough  work.  Acute  Pneumonia  as  an  Infectious  Dis- 
ease (Wiesbaden,  1891),  from  a  bacteriological  standpoint  (lifferentiates  three 
forms:  1.  Fibrinous  pneunionin  (pre-eminently,  ])erb;ip<  exclusively,  due  to 
A.  Friinkers  diplococcus  pneumonia)  ;  2.  Anifc  hronrhopnoumonia  (diplo- 
coccus and  other  bacteria);  3.  Acute  cellular  pneumonia  ( })neumococci  and 
streptococci ) . 

Further  separation  of  the  pn(»umonia  forms  arises  from  a  particularly 
practical  reason  and  cannot  be  referred  dogmatically  to  deliiiiie  principles, 
I  differentiate — with  the  nifijority  of  authors — the  following  forms: 
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1.  Regarding  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  pneumonia  of  children  and 
pneumonia  of  the  aged. 

The  former,  pneumonia  of  children,  has  always  been  separated,  it  occurs 
as  bronchopneumonia,  does  not  have  such  a  psychical  course  and  may  be  very 
protracted.    Probably  its  etiology  is  also  due  to  the  diplococcus  of  pneumonia. 

Pneumonia  of  the  aged  requires  special  consideration  on  account  of  the 
many  peculiarities  in  the  symptoms  of  the  course  and  on  account  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  affected  individuals.  Prof.  Lemoine  has  described  the  condi- 
tion fully  (Le  Nord  medical,  Ao^t,  1900). 

In  old  persons,  as  a  rule,  the  onset  of  pneumonia  is  also  ushered  in  by 
a  chUl.  The  pulse  at  first  does  not  rise  above  100,  the  dyspnea  is  moderate, 
cough  is  not  frequent,  expectoration  is  slight,  rarely  hemorrhagic.  The  tem- 
perature rarely  rises  high,  104**  F.  The  signs  upon  auscultation  and  percus- 
sion are  the  general  ones;  occasionally,  however,  no  physical  signs  can  be 
determined  upon  auscultation  and  percussion  except  circumscribed  crepitant 
rales.  The  protracted  course  is  to  be  feared  in  that  strength  declines  and 
occasionally  cardiac  weakness  most  suddenly  appears.  The  therapy  should 
consist  in  diminishing  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  quieting  the  respira- 
tion, administering  heart  tonics,  and  increasing  general  strength.  Tonics 
and  expectorants  are  to  be  given:  ammonium  acetate,  ether;  alcohol  (as  wine) 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Musk,  strychnia  and  nux  vomica  facilitate  expec- 
toration, by  their  action  upon  muscular  tissue.  Ice  is  to  be  avoided  ("  old 
persons  do  not  bear  ice,^'  Pye-Smith).  The  common  absence  of  signs  of 
pneumonia  in  the  aged  is  also  emphasized  by  other  authors,  so  that  not  infre- 
quently death  occurs  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

Osier  (Baltimore)  says:  Pneumonia  is  a  common  cause  of  death  in  the 
aged.  Among  10,000  persons  living  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years  and 
over,  95  are  attacked  by  pneumonia.  Often  pneumonia  of  the  aged  is  latent 
and  there  is  almost  an  absence  of  characteristic  symptoms.  Death  occurs 
unexpectedly,  almost  suddenly.  Charcot  also  points  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
aged  the  severest  diseases  may  run  their  course  without  symptoms;  appar- 
ently, death  has  occurred  unexpectedly  and  suddenly.  The  autopsy  in  such 
cases  not  rarely  shows  a  pneumonia  in  the  stage  of  suppuration. 

In  regard  to  pneumonia  of  the  aged,  Sir  William  Gull  remarked  as  fol- 
lows: The  aged  frequently  die  of  pneumonia  without  showing  symptoms. 

Regarding  women,  I  must  remark  that  in  general,  pneumonia  in  the  preg- 
nant woman  is  to  be  feared,  as  it  not  rarely  leads  to  abortion  or  premature 
birth.  Artificial  interruption  of  pregnancy  comes  into  question;  however,  it 
had  better  be  avoided.    The  prognosis  is  not  so  bad  as  was  formerly  supposed. 

2.  Regarding  constitution,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  prognosis  of  pneu- 
monia is  decidedly  influenced  by  it.  Thus,  pneumonia  runs  a  most  favorable 
course  in  youthful,  strong,  rather  thin  individuals,  also  weak,  thin  persons 
bear  the  disease  relatively  well.  Pneumonia  of  the  obese  is  a  severe  disease. 
Usually  there  is  distinct  dyspnea  and  a  conspicuous  predisposition  to  cardiac 
weakness.  The  course  of  the  affection  is  always  severe,  and  with  relative  fre- 
quency death  occurs  from  cardiac  asthenia.  The  therapy  endeavors  to  amel- 
iorate respiration  by  purges,  withdrawal  of  blood  (venesection),  and  by  giving 
relatively  small  amounts  of  nourishment,  but  undernutrition  must  be  avoided 
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and  alcohol  is  necessary.  Oxygen  inhalations,  analeptics  and  heart  tonics  are 
advisable.  Fat  patients  who  have  dyspnea  lie  quite  horizontally  and  usually 
cannot  bear  a  raised,  reclining  or  a  sitting  posture.  The  pneumonia  of  anemics 
is  also  severe.  Especially  dangerous  is  pneumonia  in  an  individual  with 
skoliosis  or  with  arteriosclerosis;  the  former  on  account  of  the  increased 
diflficulty  of  respiration,  the  latter  on  account  of  insufficiency  of  the  heart 

Of  other  constitutional  anomalies,  there  is  to  be  mentioned  the  serious 
prognosis  of  pneumonia  in  drunkards^  and  the  dangers  of  pneumonia  in  a 
previously  tuberculous  individual.  The  pneumonia  occurring  in  nephritics, 
as  well  as  in  gouty  individuals,  is  very  dangerous.  Emphysematous  individ- 
uals attacked  by  pneumonia  are  in  great  danger,  as  are  also  those  suffering 
from  affections  of  the  heart. 

3.  Pneumonia  not  rarely  occurs  in  connection  with  other  infectious  dis- 
eases or  attacks  the  patient  8imultaneoui?ly.  The  prognosis  in  these  cases 
varies,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  very  serious.  Bacteriologically-mired  in- 
fections occur.  The  best  known  mixed  infections  of  pneumococci  are  those 
with  the  bacillus  of  influenza  and  streptococci.  The  first-named  mixed  infec- 
tion brings  about  the  peculiar  condition  which  is  known  as  influenza  pneu- 
monia. Regarding  this  disease,  I  may  refer  to  the  article  by  Prof.  Fur- 
bringer.^ 

Pneumonia  also  occurs  in  connection  with  other  infectious  diseases,  but 
everywhere  with  a  serious  prognosis.  Pneumonia  in  the  later  course  of  en- 
teric fever,  which  is  due  to  a  mixed  infection  of  pneumococci  and  typhoid 
bacilli,  is  well  known;  also  pneumonia  occurs  in  the  course  of  acute  chronic 
polyarthritis.  Of  the  acute  exanthemata,  particularly  measles,  more  rarely 
scarlet  fever  and  variola,  predispose  to  pneumonia.  Recently  in  a  severe  gan- 
grenous diphtheria,  in  a  boy  aged  ten  years  (witli  a  fatal  termination),  I 
observed  a  distributed  course,  with  grayish  red  hepatization  of  both  lungs. 
Formerly,  intermittent  pneumonia  in  malaria  was  much  spoken  of,  but  these 
associations  do  not  ap]>ear  to  be  clearly  demonstrated.  I  myself  have  observed 
pneumonia  in  relapsing  fever.  Deglutition  pneumonia  in  the  comatose  and 
the  apoplectic  is  of  complicated  orjtrin.  A  va^us  })neuinonia  (after  severance 
or  paralysis  of  the  vagus)  is  no  longer  accepted.  This  form  belongs  to  deglu- 
tition pneumonia. 

Finally,  I  must  mention  ether  pneumonui  after  narcosis  from  ether,  which 
has  been  variously  dc^seribed  in  the  last  year  (Tiie  So-called  Kther  Pneumonia, 
Dr.  Fr.  Lili,  Practitioner,  1900).  To  this  is  to  be  added  dust  pneumonia 
(Dust  Pneumonia,  Alfred  Ilillier,  Practitioner,  IDoo,  pp.  304  to  306). 

A  further  description  of  these  manifold  varieties  is  not  necessary.  The 
deviating  course  and  the  various  therapeutic  indications  may  readily  be  de- 
termined from  the  etiology. 

PROGNOSIS    OF    PNEUMONIA 

The  prognosis  of  pneumonia  is  always  serious,  i)ulmonary  infiltration  in 
itself  is  a  serious  lesion  which  threatens  life. 

In  its  course  and  in  its  intensity  it  shows  the  <rreat('st  variation.     In  spite 

1  See  this  volume. 
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of  this,  it  is  a  disease  of  typical  character,  in  the  majority  of  cases  terminating 
by  crisis  which  is  followed  by  convalescence.  It  might,  therefore,  be  thought 
that  the  prognosis  in  such  a  typical  course  would  be  determined  with  some 
certainty,  and  in  reality  the  prognosis  depends  upon  the  question :  Is  a  crisis 
to  be  expected  and  when  will  it  occur? 

Regarding  the  mortality  from  pneumonia,  this  varies  in  different  years 
from  5  per  cent,  to  26  per  cent.;  even  without  apparent  cause,  a  series  of 
favorable  cases  alternates  with  unfavorable  ones  (Skoda).  Magnus  Huss, 
in  his  well-known  monograph  upon  pneumonia,  gives  a  mortality  of  7.43  per 
cent,  for  1851,  12.27  per  cent,  for  1843 ;  Grisolle  gives,  in  men  17.9  per  cent, 
mortality,  in  women  32.5  per  cent.  In  general,  according  to  recent  literature 
reports  ^  the  mortality  is  from  10  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent. 

This  gives  no  point  of  support  for  the  prognosis  in  the  special  case,  we 
must,  therefore,  observe  the  individual  state. 

1.  Pneumonia  runs  a  most  favorable  course  in  strong  adult  men  (soldiers, 
young  men  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  years  of  age).  2.  In  women  the 
prognosis  is  less  favorable.  3.  Strong  children  of  from  six  to  twelve  years 
of  age  bear  pneumonia  well  and  recover  readily;  younger  children  who  usually 
have  bronchopneumonia,  succumb  more  easily  on  account  of  frequently  re- 
peated exacerbations.  4.  Elderly,  weak  individuals,  from  forty  years  on,  are 
more  threatened,  at  most  the  aged  rarely  have  severe  forms  but  the  course  is 
often  protracted.  5.  On  account  of  constitutional  peculiarities,  the  obese  are 
most  particularly  endangered,  for  the  most  part  on  account  of  the  increased 
difficulty  in  respiration,  as  is  also  the  case  in  individuals  with  skoliosis,  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  alcoholics,  then  anemics,  ill-nourished  persons  or  such  as  have 
been  injured  by  previous  disease.  I  have  called  attention  to  all  these  cases 
in  describing  the  various  forms  of  pneumonia.  As  usually  in  the  first  days  the 
disease  appears  relatively  mild  and  as  the  severity  of  the  case  only  becomes 
evident  upon  the  fouri;h  or  fifth  day,  the  question  arises,  what  points  of  sup- 
port; have  we  for  expecting  a  favorable  course  and  eariy  crisis. 

Favorable  signs  are:  Distinct  but  moderately  developed  symptoms  and 
signs,  typical  course  of  the  fever,  moderate  frequency  of  the  pulse  (90-110- 
120  beats  per  minute,  not  over) ;  strong,  high,  regular  pulse;  regular  respira- 
tion of  moderate  frequency  without  subjective  dyspnea.  No  decided  com- 
plaints, relatively  quiet  condition,  fair  intake  of  nourishment  and  absence  of 
complications. 

The  appearance  of  the  crisis,  or  at  least  amelioration  of  the  symptoms, 
may  soon  be  expected  if  upon  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  condition  is  improved, 
necessary,  moderate  sweating  occurs,  herpes  appears  about  the  mouth,  nose  and 
face,  no  dyspnea  is  present,  and  there  is  relatively  good  respiration,  no  decided 
condition  of  weakness,  and  no  cyanosis.  Mild  delirium  and  jaundice  do  not 
markedly  increase  the  seriousness  of  the  prognosis  if  the  expectoration  is  feebly 
rubiginous  (lemon  yellow)  or  without  color,  less  tough,  whitish,  and  rich  in 
cells. 

Of  unfavorabh  import  are,  great  severity  of  the  symptoms  from  the  onset 

^ ■      ^         ■  '  ■  ^^^^^^^^■^^  ■    ^M^  I  I  ■  I  ■■■■■■-    ■  II.         ■■    1^  ^ 

1  Compare  Tninsactions  of  the  Congress  for  Internal  Medicine.    Wiesbaden,   1900 
(KorAnyi  and  Pol). 
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of  the  disease,  great  Extent  of  the  pneumonia,  increasing  dyspnea,  immobility 
and  apathy  of  the  patient,  continued  high  temperature  and  a  pulse  frequency 
above  120.  Compared  with  this,  the  character  of  the  sputum  is  of  no  decisive 
importance.  The  appearance  of  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  complications 
is  naturally  of  unfavorable  prognosis. 

The  fatal  outcome  is  sometimes  due  to  pulmonary  edema  (in  those  areas 
not  attacked  by  pneumonia) ;  in  the  greatest  majority  of  cases,  however,  death 
is  due  to  insufficiency  of  the  heart  (Jiirgensen)  or  oligemia  and  exhaustion 
of  the  respiratory  muscles  (Bollinger)., 

Symptoms  which  denote  immediate  danger  are,  apathy  in  the  facial  ex- 
pression, cyanosis,  great  weakness,  with  a  rise  in  the  pulse  and  respiratory 
frequency,  serous  expectoration  (foamy,  thin  fluid,  red  or  blackish-red) — 
(prune  juice  expectoration — Ed.),  piping  respiration,  onset  of  tracheal  rales. 

In  connection  herewith,  I  shall  cite  the  opinions  of  some  medical  author- 
ities regarding  the  most  important  prognostic  signs : 

Canstatt:  The  fatal  outcome  of  pneumonia  may  occur  in  any  stage,  by 
suffocation,  pulmonary  paralysis,  cerebral  pressure,  strangulation,  coagulation 
"of  blood  in  the  heart.  The  condition  is  serious  if  the  patient  is  only  capable 
of  breathing  when  in  a  particular  position,  when  anxiety  and  dyspnea  reach 
a  high  grade,  when  there  is  a  pallid  (lead-colored)  appearance  ot  the  face, 
and  when  severe  delirium  and  coma  occur. 

Jiirgensen:  The  danger  of  pneumonia  is  cardiac  weakness,  death  is  due 
to  cardiac  insufficiency.  Acute  cardiac  insufficiency  may  appear  at  once  upon 
the  patient  sitting  up  quickly;  he  falls  over  dead  or  he  dies  after  a  brief  death 
struggle  or  with  a  gradual  sinking. 

Pye-Smith  (London) :  The  greatest  danger  is  from  dyspnea  as  a  result 
of  the  extension  of  the  pneumonia,  overburdening  of  the  heart,  arterial  anemia; 
at  other  times  death  is  not  due  to  suffocation  but  to  a  weakening  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles  and  exhaustion  as  the  result  of  tlie  action  of  the  high  tempera- 
ture upon  the  heart. 

PATHOGENESIS   AND    ETIOLOGY    OF    PNEUMONIA 

At  present  we  count  pneumonia  amon<r  tlio  infectious  diseases  due  to  a 
specific  bacillus,  the  hacillus  lanceolaius,  or  dijtlocorcus  pneumonicF  (A. 
FrJinkel ) . 

Before  entering  upon  tlio  bactoriolofiy  of  this  affection,  T  shall  give  a 
concise  review  regarding  the  various  opinions  wliich  |)r(H(Mled  tlie  present  one, 
as  I  have  done  in  tlie  other  chapters.  And  T  do  this  to  briefly  sketch  the 
peculiar  course  of  development  of  medicine,  which  may  ho  readily  followed, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  pneumonia;  on  the  other  hand,  also  to  show  that 
bacteriological  investigation,  as  high  as  I  place  it  and  a^  fruitful  as  it  has 
shown  itself,  is  not  the  entire  scicnc(»  of  medicine  to-dav,  hut  that  also  experi- 
ence at  the  sick  bed  has  an  important  place. 

Ancient  medicine  did  not  much  concern  itself  with  the  r^tiology  of  disease, 
and  physicians,  therefore,  in  that  period  as  W(  11  as  in  the  Middle  Aires,  applied 
to  it  various  philosophical  theories.  Oidy  at  a  later  period  (ei«rhteenth  to 
nineteenth  century)  more  distinct  views  appear.     For  th(»  <rreatest  part  the 
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cause  of  pneumonia  was  looked  for  in  climatic  conditions,  and  a  decided 
etiological  influence  was  attributed  to  cold  and  winds.  During  the  time  of 
Sydenham,  Boerhaave  and  the  first  Vienna  Clinic,  it  was  included  among  the 
inflammatory  fevers,  the  fever  as  synechia,  and  designated  synochial  fever, 
Maximilian  StoU  differentiated  the  bilious  form  of  pneumonia,  which  was 
also  described  as  asthenic  pneumonia,  and  differed  from  the  erethic  char- 
acter of  asthenic  pneumonia  by  weakness,  stupor  and  tendency  to  decomposi- 
tion. L.  Traube  for  a  time  diflPerentiated  winter  and  summer  pneumonias, 
the  former  as  an  erethico-asthenic,  the  latter  as  the  asthenic  form. 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  geographical  distribution  of  pneumonia,  as  well 
as  its  sporadic  and  epidemic  appearance,  was  investigated. 

Pneumonia  is  one  of  the  must  widely  distributed  of  diseases,  it  occurs  in  all 
latitudes  and  in  all  climates;  it  is,  however,  more  frequent  in  cold  climates 
and  cold  seasons  than  in  the  warmer. 

The  weather  is  of  influence,  moisture,  when  accompanied  with  rain  and 
wind,  favors  the  appearance  of  pneumonia ;  dry  summer  heat  does  not  favor 
pneumonia.  Among  the  most  important  causes,  refrigeration  must  be  reck- 
oned, especially  repeated  refrigerations.  It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  that 
etiological ly,  besides  refrigeration,  injuries  from  blows  and  shock  were  early 
included  in  the  etiology;  injuries,  fracture  of  ribs,  contusion  of  the  thorax, 
prolonged  exertion,  were  designated  by  Wunderiich  as  important  etiological 
condftions. 

This  etiology  was  almost  forgotten,  when  M.  Litten  rediscovered  it,  so  to 
say,  designated  and  described  the  condition  as  contusion  pneumonia.  At  the 
present  time,  in  connection  with  accident  insurance,  this  question  is  of  par- 
ticular interest.  According  to  the  present  scientific  views,  a  contusion  pneu- 
monia must  certainly  be  recognized,  i.  e.,  the  development  of  pneumonia  by 
blows,  etc.,  without  any  other  previous  cause  being  active.  The  pneumonia 
would  not  have  developed  if  there  had  been  no  trauma.  Naturally,  also  in 
these  forms  of  pneumonia,  the  pneumococcus  is  the  pathogenic  agent. 

Of  great  importance  were  the  investigations  regarding  the  epidemic  appear- 
ance and  the  contagiousness  of  pneumonia  which  immediately  preceded  the 
bacteriological  investigations. 

Wunderiich  long  since,  in  his  Special  Pathology  and  Therapy,  which  is  even 
of  value  to-day,  spoke  of  a  sporadic  and  of  an  epidemically  appearing  pneu- 
monia. This  occurs  frequently  in  the  spring,  most  rarely  at  the  height  of  the 
summer.  E.  Klebs  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pneumonia  which 
occurs  in  Switzerland  during  the  time  at  which  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  and 
is  there  designated  as  Alpine  stitch  (Alpenstich),  shows  an  epidemic  condition 
throughout.  In  Florence,  during  the  year  1877-78,  as  well  as  in  Erbonheim  in 
1882,  an  epidemic  of  pneumonia  was  observed ;  inside  of  twelve  days  54  cases 
of  pneumonia  occurred,  5  of  which  died.*  Further,  opideniic  appearance  of 
pneumonia  in  barracks  (Magdeburg,  1873-74,  70  men  being  attacked  =  13 
per  cent,  of  soldiers  living  in  these  barracks),  in  prisons  (Dr.  Kerschensteiner 
observed  101  cases  in  Amberg  in  1880)  ;  finally,  house  epidemics  have  been 


1  See  tho  valuiil)lo  work  of  J/.  Mendelsohn:  *'  Die  infertiiise  Nntur  drr  PiMMiinonie." 
Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1881. 
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described  (Miiller,  Deutsches  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1877).  Direct  contagion 
has  also  been  observed  and  described  (Kiihne,  Knoevenagel,  Contagious  Pneu- 
monia, Deutsches  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1876).  Wymann  in  Boston  observed 
the  appearance  of  several  cases  of  pneumonia  in  one  family.  I  could  report 
analogous  cases  of  contagion  from  my  own  experience.  Contagion  may  occur 
directly,  Eichhorst  also  believes  in  contagion  by  a  third  person. 

The  next  important  advance  in  our  knowledge  regarding  the  nature  of 
pneumonia  is  due  to  bacteriology.  E.  Klebs  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  recognized  schizomycetes  in  hepatized  lungs,*  he  called  them  monas  puU 
monale;  also  in  the  fluid  of  the  cerebral  ventricles  of  pneumonics  he  found 
the  same  schizomycetes.  Eberth,  in  1881,  in  a  case  of  pneumonia  and  menin- 
gitis, found  small,  almost  round  bodies,  also  twin  shapes.  In  1882,  Dr.  C. 
Friedlander  (Berlin),*  who  unfortunately  died  so  early,  described  cocci  of  an 
elliptical  shape  in  the  alveoli  and  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue.  In  culture  he  obtained  peculiar  forms,  which  he  described  as  nail 
cultures ;  his  further  studies  lost  in  clearness.  Besides  this  coccus,  he  described 
and  cultivated  a  second  bacillus. 

In  1884,  in  a  case  of  pneumonia,  by  puncture  with  a  Pravaz  syringe  I  was 
able  to  withdraw  blood  from  the  hepatized  lung  and  to  demonstrate  numerous 
pneumococci  in  it.*  In  the  animal  experiment  with  fluid  from  the  lung  and 
sputum  (in  rabbits),  we  did  not  succeed  in  producing  pneumonia  (only  puru- 
lent pleurisy  a  few  times) ;  the  animals  died  rapidly  without  local  affection. 
Griffon  and  Cavatus  also  inoculated  rabbits  with  sputum  and  rapidly  produced 
septicemia.  Simultaneously,  Prof.  A.  Frankel,  at  that  time  assistant  in  my 
clinic,  conducted  careful  studies  regarding  the  pathogenic  agent  of  pneumonia, 
the  results  of  which  were  reported  at  the  Congress  for  Internal  Medicine.  He 
described  the  pathogenic  agent  of  pneumonia  as  a  diplococcus  of  oval  (lancet) 
shape;  the  cultures  only  exceptionally  presented  themselves  in  the  manner 
of  Friedlander^s  nail  cultures. 

Almost  simultaneous  descriptions  of  pneumococci  were  published  in  Paris 
by  Netter,  in  Vienna  by  Weichselbaum,  in  Italy  by  T^ffreduzzi,  Salvioli, 
Bordoni. 

Since  that  time  it  is  a  well  determined  fact  that  the  pntnimococcus,  which 
often  in  several  links  resembles  the  streptococcus  form,  the  individual  links 
of  which  are  of  a  lancet  shape,  is  the  actual  pathogenic  agent  of  fibrinous  or 
essential  pneumonia. 

The  diplococcus  pneumoniae  (pneumonia  micrococcus,  A.  Friinkel,  micrococcus  of 
sputum  80])ticcniia,  diplococcus  lanceolatus,  lancct-fonm*d  diplo  inenin«jococcus,  diplo- 
coccus lanceolatus  Pasteuri )  properly  d(H's  not  belong  to  the  oo<^ci.  Its  parts  which 
usually  occur  in  pairs  are  somewhat  Icnj^hc'ned  and  at  the  ends  are  distinctly  pointtnl 
like  a  lancet.  The  organism  is  immotile.  Lyin<:  in  the  tissue  in  the  pn(>umonia  of  man. 
or  in  the  organs  of  trial  animals,  the  difdococeus  (that  is,  bacillus)  shows  itself 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  distinct  capsule.  In  artilieial  cultures  the  organism  shows  no 
capsule. 


1  Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  der  pathogenen  Schizoniyeeten. 

2  Die  Schizomyceten  der  Pnounionie. 

>  Dr.  M.  Mendelsohn   (1.  c.)    withdrew  bloo<l  from  the  hepatized  lung  of  horses;   in 
two  cases  he  found  diplococci  resembling  those  found  in  man,  but  smaller  in  size. 
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The  diplococcus  pneumoniae  grows  upon  artificial  culture  media  but  only  at  a  high 
temperature,  below  22°  C.  no  growth  occurs.  It  grows  best  at  about  a  temperature 
of  35  **  C.  The  culture  media  must  be  feebly  alkaline.  Upon  the  surface  of  agar  and 
blood  serum,  the  diplococcus  pneumoniae  forms  a  very  fine  coating,  appearing  as  if 
composed  of  individual  dew-drops  which  remind  us  of  cultures  of  erysipelas  cocci.  Agar 
cultures  perish  in  a  few  days  after  they  are  no  longer  pathogenic  in  animals;  bouillon 
cultures  are  somewhat  more  durable. 

The  diplococcus  pneumoniae  is  pathogenic  in  our  trial  animals,  particularly  in 
rabbits,  but  also  in  guinea-pigs  and  mice.  If  a  rabbit  is  injected  beneath  the  skin  with 
a  fresh  virulent  bouillon  culture  the  animal  perishes  in  from  one  to  two  days  from  a 
typical  septicemia.     The  spleen  is  markedly  swollen. 

The  diplococcus  stains  with  the  usual  watery  alcoholic  staining  solutions,  the  proto- 
plasmic body  is  colored  dark,  whereas  the  capsule  only  takes  on  a  slight  color.  The 
organism  also  stains  according  to  Gram.  In  the  latter  method,  however,  only  the 
protoplasm  body  remains  colored,  whereas  the  capsule  decolorizes  completely. 

A  number  of  proofs  have  been  advanced,  favoring  the  view  that  Frankel's 
diplococcus  is  actually  the  causative  agent  of  lobar  croupous  pneumonia :  First, 
the  diplococcus  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  sputum  in  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia;  further,  the  pneumococci  are  found  in 
the  blood  of  some  patients  with  pneumonia  (according  to  recent  reports,  in 
many,  or  even  all).  Then  the  pneumococcus  may  be  demonstrated  in  other 
localizations  of  the  diplococcus,  thus,  above  all,  in  pneumococcus  angina,  which 
often  shows  the  characteristic  general  symptoms  of  pneumonia  (the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  fever,  critical  defervescence,  etc.).  Finally,  in  the  blood 
of  persons  who  have  recovered  from  typical  pneumonia,  specific  protective 
substances  have  been  determined,  which  are  capable  of  immunizing  animals 
against  a  pneumococci  infection  (G.  and  F.  Klemperer,  Emmerich,  and 
others).^ 

The  direct  proof  of  the  etiological  significance  by  means  of  the  animal 
experiments  meets  with  difficulties  in  so  far  as  our  usual  trial  animals — rab- 
bits, mice — are  much  more  susceptible  than  is  man  to  the  pneumococcus,  as 
a  rule,  succumbing  to  the  septicemic  general  infection,  a  localized  disease 
being  very  difficult  to  produce  in  them.  Nevertheless,  success  was  attained 
by  inhalation  of  pneumococci,  especially  in  the  dog  which  is  less  susceptible, 
true  pneumonia  being  produced  by  the  experiment. 

Some  authors  look  upon  severe  pathogenic  agents  as  the  cause  of  pneu- 
monia, and  Fried  lander  has  already  described  two  forms. 

However,  genuine  (essential)  pneumonia  is  such  a  sharply  characterized, 
I  might  say  individual,  disease  that  it  can  only  be  produced  by  one  distinct 
pathogenic  bacillus.  In  this  sense  I  am  a  positive  exponent  of  the  view  of 
the  uniformity  of  genuine  pneumonia,  and  this  opinion  is  probably  that  of 
most  pathologists  and  clinicians  to-day.     This  uniformity  does  not  exclude 

»  Agglutination  should  also  bo  thought  of  here,  which  Griffon  (Thdsc  de  PariH,  1900) 
first  studied.  Dr.  llul)er  in  my  clinic  has  confirmed  this  remarkable  phenomenon. 
Agglutination  can  only  be  determined  by  cultivating  the  pneumococcus  in  the  blood 
serum  of  the  patient  at  a  temperature  of  37°  G.  The  coccus  develops  in  clumps  which 
consist  of  heaps  or   wound  chains   of  the   coccus.    . 

In  pneumonia,  agglutination  can  only  be  determined  at  the  end  of  the  febrile  stage, 
best  on  the  day  after  the  crisis.  In  pneumococci  septicemia,  agglutination  is  absent  or 
it  is   ver\'  indiHtinct. 
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the  occurrence  of  mixed  infections  (pneumococeus  with  other  pathogenic  bac- 
teria, for  example  staphylococci,  streptococci,  influenza  bacillus,  etc.)  which 
may  decidedly  modify  the  anatomical  picture  as  well  as  the  sjTnptomatology 
and  the  course  of  the  affection. 

The  question  of  mixed  infection  is  by  no  means  fully  decided  as  yet ;  this 
is  especially  true  of  mixed  infection  with  streptococci.  Xot  a  few  authors 
recognize  a  streptococcus  pneumonia,  but  that  a  streptococcus  alone  is  capable 
of  bringing  about  a  fibrinous  pneumonia  is  to  be  very  much  doubted.  If 
streptococci  are  found  together  with  diplococci  in  pneumonia,  the  question 
arises  whether  both  simultaneously  mix  and  produce  pneumonia,  or  whether 
the  streptococcus  appears  later  and  causes  suppuration. 

This  property  of  the  two  bacteria  of  following  each  other  is  seen  most 
frequently  in  metapneumonic  empyemata;  if  we  aspirate  early  enough  we 
usually  obtain  the  characteristic  diplococcus,  but  soon  afterward,  and  occa- 
sionally from  the  onset  (empyema  is  a  quite  late  sequel  of  pneumonia),  the 
diplococci  are  mixed  with  streptococci.  If  the  empyema  exists  for  a  longer 
time  and  has  become  decidedly  purulent,  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively 
streptococci  are  found. 

In  the  influenza  epidemic  of  the  year  1890-91  I  saw  a  pneumonia  which 
ran  a  fatal  course.  The  lung  was  partly  in  a  condition  of  gray  hepatization 
with  partial  softening.  Besides  diplococci,  the  microscopic  examination  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Bein  showed  streptococci  filling  the  small  vessels  of  the  hepa- 
tized  area  throughout  a  great  extent. 

Lately,  Dr.  Huber,  in  my  clinic,  in  the  summer  of  1901,  in  which  very  few 
pneumonias  occurred,  in  one  case,  in  a  pale  rusty  sputum,  demonstrated  strep- 
tococci predominating  over  diplococci.  The  cultures  taken  from  this  proved 
nothing.  Of  the  mice  inoculated  with  the  sputum,  as  many  died  from  strep- 
tococci as  from  diplococci. 

Also,  the  appearance  of  pulmonary  abscess  after  pneumonia  raises  the 
suspicion  that  diplococci  and  streptococci  are  frequently  implicated  together 
in  mixed  infection  in  pneumonia. 

Still  other  mixed  infections  have  been  described.  In  a  pneumonia  occur- 
ring in  enteric  fever  v.  Stiihlein  (Centralblatt  f.  Bakteriol.)  found  pneumo- 
cocci  as  well  as  typhoid  bacilli.  The  mixed  infection  with  influenza  bacilli 
(influenza  pneumonia)  must  also  be  ronienibered. 

The  occurrence  of  pneumonia  in  the  course  of  many  infectious  diseases 
is  not  rare,  for  exani})le,  measles,  acute  articular  rluMiniatism.  relapsing  fever 
and  even  malaria.  In  how  far  mixed  infections  arc  ])rcscnt  cannot  be  decided. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  are  <lue  to  scvundnnj  itifa  lion. 

We  must  still  mention  the  aj)pearaiic(^  of  tubercle  bnrilJi  in  the  sputum, 
which  further  leads  to  caseous  j)neunionia.  Two  ])o.'-si])ilities  are  present. 
Either  the  tubercle  bacilli  were  j)reviously  present  in  tlie  body  before  the 
pneumonia  developed  or  they  a})peared  in  tlie  course  of  ])neumonia.  Both 
views  are  tenable;  it  is  difficult  to  say  wliich  is  nion-  frequent  and  which 
more  likely. 

In  thus  recognizing  the  diplococcus  of  Friinkrl  as  tlie  actual  and  only 
pathologic  and  typical  agent  of  croupous  juieumouia.  tliis  by  no  means  com- 
pletely clears  the  question  of  the  etiology  of  pneumonia.     How  does  the  bac- 
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terium  reach  the  lungs  and  in  what  manner  does  it  unfold  its  activity  there  ? 
An  exhaustive  answer  to  these  questions  is  iraporfsible.  Only  this  much  may 
be  said:  The  pneumococcus  normally  lives  in  the  oral  cavity,  it  may  often 
be  determined  in  the  mucus  of  the  pharynx  of  healthy  individuals  in  large 
numbers,  also  in  the  normal  larynx  a  few  bacteria  may  sometimes  be  found ; 
below  the  glottis,  however,  in  the  healthy  there  are  no  microorganisms,  the 
bronchi  and  the  pulmonary  tissues  of  the  healthy  person  are  free  from  germs. 
Therefore,  in  general,  for  the  occurrence  of  pneumonia  an  accidental  indirect 
cause  must  be  active,  we  have  learned  to  recognize  such  auxiliary  agents 
in  refrigeration,  in  trauma — which  give  to  the  diplococcus  in  the  oral  cavity 
the  property  of  moving  downward  into  the  air  passages  and  there  giving 
rise  to  inflammation. 

That  this  inflammation  shows  a  particular  character  (fibrinous  pneumonia) 
may  depend  upon  the  specific  activity  of  the  poison  formed  by  the  pneumo- 
cocci  (pneumotoxin) ;  but  chemically,  in  regard  to  this,  nothing  reliable  has 
as  yet  been  determined. 

Two  questions  of  particular  interest  have  arisen  as  to  the  course  of  the 
process,  the  crisis  and  the  resolution. 

1.  After  recovery  from  the  disease  what  becomes  of  the  diplococci  devel- 
oped in  such  extraordinary  numbers  in  the  pneumonic  lung?  If  pneumonic 
lungs  are  examined  at  the  acme  of  the  disease,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
entire  infiltrate  is  thickly  permeated  with  pneumococci;  they  lie  between  the 
blood  corpuscles  and  the  lymph  cells.  In  other  cases,  if  the  patient  dies  in 
the  stage  of  resolution  few  or  no  cocci  are  found.  Have  they  been  coughed 
up  or  how  have  they  disappeared  ?  The  amount  of  expectoration  in  pneumonia 
is  frequently  very  slight,  usually  quite  scant.  The  greatest  number  of  pneu- 
mococci are  dissolved  locally.  This  view  is  no  longer  held  to-day  as  we  know 
from  other  bacteria  that  they  are  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  immune  products 
contained  in  the  leukocytes  and  thus  disappear  (for  example  cholera  bacilli 
in  the  abdominal  cavity  after  the  injection  of  immune  serum).  These  immune 
products  in  pneumonia  are  formed  in  the  bone  marrow  and  transported  by 
the  leukocytes  into  the  diseased  lung  where  they  destroy  and  dissolve  the 
pneumococci. 

2.  Does  immunity  occur  at  the  crisis?  We  consider  that  in  the  critical 
defervescence  of  the  disease,  the  leukocytes  that  carry  the  antibodies  accu- 
mulate and  simultaneously  reach  such  a  high  degree  of  immunity  that  the 
activity  of  the  toxins  is  lost  almost  suddenly.  Much  favors  the  fact  that 
this  immunization  is  a  local  one,  occurring  inside  of  the  area  of  hepatization; 
there  the  dissolution  of  the  pneumococci  occurs;  this  view  is  favored  by  the 
investigations  of  Fr.  Miiller.  However,  a  certain  antitoxic  action  is  present 
in  the  blood,  particularly  in  the  blood  serum,  of  pneumonia  convalescents 
(G.  and  F.  Klemperer,  Huber  and  Blumenthal) ;  therefore,  with  the  crisis, 
not  only  a  local  immunity  occurs  in  the  lungs  but  also  an  incomplete  one  in 
the  blood. 

In  regard  to  how  long  this  immunity  lasts,  nothing  certain  can  be  said  as 
yet.  At  this  point  I  may  refer  to  the  older  clinical  experiences,  which  teach 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  pneumonia  only  occurs  once  in  the  life  of  a 
patient;  at  the  same  time,  however,  cases  have  always  occurred  in  which  the 
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patient  after  the  first  pneumonia  has  shown  a  conspicuous  predisposition  to 
a  fresh  attack.  Some  persons,  for  instance  adults,  have  been  attacked  six  or 
eight  times,  and  even  ten  to  twelve  times,  by  pneumonia  of  varying  intensity, 
and  still  no  diminution  in  severity  was  to  be  observed ;  on  the  contrary,  some 
persons  die  in  the  last  attack,  a  proof  that  the  disease  and  the  toxic  action 
at  least  had  retained  its  old  intensity. 

THE   TREATMENT    OF   PNEUMONIA 

In  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  clinical  medicine  finds  itself  in  a  tran- 
sitional stage,  which  as  such  presents  many  points  of  uncertainty  and  for  this 
reason  is  subject  to  the  view-point  of  the  individual  physician.  We  have  not 
as  yet  a  definite  method  of  treatment.  Particularly  that  positive  method  of 
treatment,  which  now  is  our  endeavor  and  goal,  for  the  infectious  and  bac- 
terial diseases  is  wanting,  we  still  lack  a  specific  therapy  fashioned  after 
Behring's  serum  therapy  for  diphtheria.  Nevertheless,  the  therapy  of  pneu- 
monia is  based  to-day  upon  a  much  firmer  foundation  than  even  in  former 
times,  and  consists  of  well  tried,  scientific  indications. 

The  termination  of  the  last  century  inspired  the  compilation  of  a  com- 
prehensive retrospect  regarding  the  progress  of  medicine;  in  this,  pneumonia 
has  also  been  particularly  considered.  The  literature  of  foreign  countries 
(America,  England,  France)  has  already  presented  such  retrospective  com- 
pilations which  all  deserve  notice.  In  Germany  several  have  also  been  pub- 
lished. Besides  the  work  of  Aufrecht  upon  pneumonia,  in  the  large  Nothnagel 
edition,  I  mention  the  two  excellent  compilations  regarding  the  treatment 
of  pneumonia  which  Koranyi  and  Pel  presented  to  the  Congress  for  Internal 
Medicine  in  1900.  In  connection  with  the  discussion  provoked  by  these,  they 
show  in  an  excellent  manner  the  standpoint  which  clinical  medicine  has  taken 
regarding  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  to-day.  The  article  on  pneumonia 
by  Liebermeister  in  the  Ebstein-Schwalbe  Ilandbuch  should  also  be  mentioned. 
Above  all,  however,  I  must  mention  the  recent  excellent  work  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Prof.  C.  Gerhardt,*  which  in  a  masterful  manner  concisely 
and  exhaustively  presents  the  subject. 

I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  views  and  expressions  of  these 
authors  repeatedly. 

The  standard  therapeutic  principle  to-day  for  pneumonia  was  first  ex- 
pressed by  Prof.  Jiirgensen  in  Tiibingen.  lie  says:  "If  pneumonia  is  an 
infwtious  disease  it  must  be  treated  accord in<x  to  the  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  experience  has  proven  valuable  in  otlur  infectious  diseases.'' 

These  arc  the  same  principles  which  liavc  been  forincd  for  the  treatment 
of  the  acute  exanthemata,  erysipelas,  and  partly  also  for  enteric  fever.  They 
depend  upon  reserving  and  assisting  the  powers  of  tlie  j)atient,  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  psychical,  by  care  in  renderin^r  the  course  of  the  disease  as  mild 
as  possible,  so  that  the  patient  victoriously  recovers  from  tlu^  struggle  with 
the  disease.  For  this  purpose  we  not  alone  need  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
entire  course  of  the  disease  and  the  variation  of  its  symptoms,  as  well  as  the 


iBibliothek  v.  Coler,  Bd.  x,  1902, 
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dangers  which  are  present,  in  order  to  prevent  every  disturbance  and  aggra- 
vation of  the  course,  but  of  many,  perhaps  not  decisive,  but  still  important 
measures  and  methods  to  moderate  the  dangerous  symptoms  and  to  supple- 
ment the  powers  of  the  patient.  This  course  of  treatment  makes  necessary 
for  its  purpose  the  adoption  of  various  methods,  as  well  as  the  proper  use  of 
the  same  at  the  right  time.  For  the  most  part  they  do  not  depend  upon  active 
remedies  but  upon  many  little  ameliorations  and  supports  which,  however, 
combined  may  be  of  the  greatest  decisive  importance. 

I  shall  describe  the  individual  methods  and  remedies,  their  value  and  their 
indications  according  to  my  experiences  and  views  in  as  decisive  a  manner  as 
possible,  and  in  conclusion  I  shall  indicate  a  plan  of  treatment  in  so  far  as 
practicable.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  not  much  can  be  advocated  with 
absolute  certainty,  for  a  great  deal  rests  upon  the  peculiarities  in  the  course 
of  the  acute  disease,  their  points  depending  upon  the  individual  characteristics 
of  the  patient,  much  also  upon  the  physician  who  is  treating  the  case.  The 
diverse  methods  of  treatment,  and  the  remedies  at  our  disposal  are  simul- 
taneously the  various  weapons  with  which  we  can  combat  the  enemy ;  although 
which  of  these  and  at  what  time  they  are  to  be  particularly  used,  cannot  be 
very  definitely  stated.  As  the  commander-in-chief  who  is  in  possession  of  a 
variety  of  weapons  alone  decides  upon  their  position  and  employment,  so  it 
is  left  to  the  judgment,  experience,  and  we  may  add,  the  genius  of  the  physician 
to  utilize  the  approved  methods  at  hand  with  skill  and  foresight,  so  that  a 
victory  may  be  gained  under  desperate  circumstances. 

A  proper  comprehension  of  the  therapy  of  pneumonia  in  use  to-day  can 
only  be  obtained  if  a  retrospect  regarding  the  historical  development  of  pneu- 
monia therapy  is  considered,  I  shall,  therefore,  begin  the  description  with  a 
review.  The  history  of  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  as  it  has  successfully 
developed  is  a  true  classical  example  of  the  mutability  of  medical  doctrine 
and  of  the  variations  of  all  therapeutic  methods  which  are  based  upon  theories. 
From  a  retrospective  observation,  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  our  ances- 
tors who  endeavored  to  combat  the  nature  of  the  disease,  which  they  misunder- 
stood, overestimated  their  remedies  in  a  curious  manner,  but  that  also  very 
much  regarding  prognosis  and  therapy  was  observed  with  extraordinary  acuity. 

My  late  friend  and  colleague.  Prof.  0.  Frentzel,  upon  May  18,  1887,  in 
the  Society  of  Military  Physicians,  delivered  an  interesting  and  learned  lec- 
ture (The  Treatment  of  Croupous  Pulmonary  Inflammation),  in  which  he 
described  the  rapid  change  of  authority  and  methods  in  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia, as  compared  with  the  conditions  existing  about  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
vious century.  Said  he :  ^-^  The  mighty  change  which  has  occurred  in  therapy 
in  the  last  thirty  years  proves  most  conclusively  that  the  entire  genius  epidem- 
icus  of  pneumonia  has  become  a  different  one.  Thirty  years  ago  Schonlcin 
treated  almost  every  pneumonia  by  venesection,  whereas  this  method  had 
already  been  abandoned  in  Vienna  and  indifferent  therapy  employed.  At 
both  places  favorable  results  were  claimed.  Then  L.  Traube  about  the  end 
of  the  middle  of  the  century  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pneumonias 
of  summer  had  a  decidedly  different  character  from  those  of  the  winter.  The 
former  bore  venesection,  in  fact  all  withdrawal  of  blood,  very  badly,  the  latter 
very  well.    The  use  of  digitalis,  etc.,  has  also  been  more  and  more  abandoned. 
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Remedies  which  were  in  vogue  in  former  times,  like  tartar  emetic,  etc.,  have 
been  discontinued  for  a  long  time,"  etc. 

From  this  variation  just  described  regarding  the  value  of  methods  of  treat- 
ment, we  have  gradually  worked  up  to  sound  principles.  Nevertheless,  to 
properly  appreciate  what  is  done  to-day  a  brief  knowledge  of  the  historical 
development  is  necessary. 

Historical  Betrospect  of  the  Therapy. — Medicine  of  antiquity  presents  a 
number  of  errors  in  therapy,  but  also — as  well  as  in  symptomatology — a  series 
of  conspicuously  beautiful  and  fruitful  view-points.  In  Hippocratic  medicine, 
as  well  as  in  the  medicine  of  the  Talmud,  venesection  and  the  law  of  crisis  play 
the  main  role.  As  a  rule,  decided  amounts  of  blood  were  withdrawn  (from 
the  arm,  from  the  foot,  from  the  tongue),  blood  was  allowed  to  flow  until  it 
became  light  red,  or  vice  ver&a  until  it  began  to  be  blue.  As  a  general  rule, 
all  active  measures  were  withheld  up  to  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease  (sici). 
Up  to  this  period  the  general  treatment  of  the  fever  consisted  in  warm  wash- 
ings, inunctions  of  oil,  acid  drinks,  warm  baths.  From  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
day  purgatives  and  venesection  were  employed. 

Galen  followed  the  teachings  of  Hippocrates.  Venesection  in  his  therapy 
also  plays  a  great  role,  but  he  cautioned  against  its  misuse.  In  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  forbade  venesection.  In  pneumonia  venesection,  and 
at  that  in  the  arm  of  the  affected  side,  was  the  principal  remedy.  Besides, 
purgatives  (colocynth,  hellebore)  are  indicated.  In  case  of  diarrhea,  opium, 
hyoscyamus,  further  diaphoretics,  honey- water,  tisane,  light  diet  and  wine. 

The  celebrated  Koman  physician,  Asclepiades,  was  opposed  to  venesection 
and  he  also  limited  the  use  of  purgatives. 

The  treatment  of  pneumonia  in  the  celebrated  school  of  Salerno  is  note- 
worthy as  described  by  Joh.  Platcrius:  Diotetic  measures  play  the  principal 
role,  warm  air  (heated  in  winter)  is  necessary,  besides  hemorrhage  from  the 
nose  is  to  be  produced  by  irritation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 

We  find  the  therapy  of  pulmonary  inflammation  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Dutch  Clinic  in  Boerhaave's  Aphorisms  and  the  (■oninicntary  to  these  by  his 
celebrated  pupil,  van  Swieten  (Part  II,  vol.  ii.  pa<;e  435).  It  (i.e.,  pneu- 
monia) is  cured:  1,  by  a  favoral)le  resolution;  *^,  hy  the  expectoration;  3,  by 
bilious  diarrhea;  4,  by  thick  urine  containing  sediment  from  the  seventh  day 
on.  Then  the  breathing  becomes  slow,  the  fev(T  lessens  with  sweating  and 
marked  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  (Aretanis)  the  crisis  occurs.  The  disease 
requires  rest  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind,  luke-warni,  moist  air.  steam  to  the 
lungs  or  nose,  mouth,  feet  and  thighs,  sparing  diet,  mild  drinks,  watery, 
starchy  food  containing  saltpeter  and  honey.  If  a  decided  inflammation 
affects  a  previously  strong  liealtliy  person,  the  following  riMuedies  are  to  be 
employed  at  once:  1,  Ra])id  profuse,  eventually  repeated  venesection;  2,  steam 
baths  permanently  to  the  lungs,  and  frecjuently  applied  to  the  rest  of  the  body; 
3,  diluted,  softening,  anti-inflammatory,  cooling  decoctions  containing  salt- 
peter, that  is,  anodynes  in  small  amounts,  frecpiently  rej)eat( d,  to  he  admin- 
istered very  warm;  4,  the  mildest,  hot,  damp  clysters;  :>,  very  scant  diet 
consisting  of  anti-inflammatory  fluids. 

Maximilian  Stoll,  the  exponent  of  tlie  first  Vienna  riinic,  nMiiarked  as 
follows:  The  cure  of  the  fever  requires  that  the  parts  that  an'  tense  become 
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flaccid,  and  the  fluid  circulating  in  the  parts  be  diminished.  This  occurs 
by  profuse,  repeated  venesection,  by  softening  fomentations,  acid,  cooling 
drinks,  and  a  light  diet,  quiet  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind,  in  fact  by  every- 
thing which  is  included  under  the  antiphlogistic  method.  The  cure  must 
naturally  be  altered  according  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  disease  and 
of  the  severity  of  the  same,  as  a  remedy  which  is  useful  in  one  period  of  the 
disease  may  have  an  injurious  effect  at  another  period  of  the  same  disease. 

Job.  Christian  Reil  (Cure  of  Fever,  1820)  says  regarding  the  therapy  of 
pneumonia:  "  If  it  shows  the  character  of  synocha,  the  antiphlogistic  method 
is  always  to  be  used ;  withdrawal  of  blood  is  absolutely  necessary.  After  the 
first  venesection  the  patient  is  usually  relieved,  but  one  venesection  is  rarely 
sufficient;  besides  venesection,  cooling  remedies,  saltpeter,  salammoniac,  acids, 
mucilaginous  drinks,  clysters,  hand  and  foot  baths,  and  half  baths  are  to  be 
employed.  Oil  internally,  half  an  ounce  several  times  daily.  Milk,  sperma- 
ceti rubbed  up  with  sugar.  Rarely  purgatives.  Antiphlogistic  regime:  well- 
regulated  ventilation,  light  bedclothing.^' 

The  celebrated  English  physicians  of  that  time,  Sydenham  and  Cullen, 
had  their  patients  get  up  for  several  hours  daily,  a  treatment  that  I,  as  a 
student,  saw  employed  during  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century  in  Wolff's 
clinic. 

Huf eland,  whom  we  have  previously  quoted,  designates  the  therapy  of 
that  time  in  the  following  manner:  Venesection,  tartar  emetic,  clysters  are 
the  principal  agents;  tartar  emetic  (with  saltpeter)  he  regards  as  a  true 
specific  in  this  disease.  Calomel  with  opium,  senega  and  salammoniac.  Much 
drink  consisting  of  mucilaginous  fluids.  However,  the  varying  character  of 
pneumonia  also  requires  different  indications  in  treatment. 

Canstatt,  a  contemporary  of  Schonlein,  gives  the  following  indications: 
The  hyperemic  lung  is  to  be  relieved  of  the  amount  of  blood,  for  this  reason 
withdrawal  of  blood  in  decided  amounts  from  the  arm  of  the  affected  side 
is  indicated  more  than  in  any  other  disease.  Usually  venesection  is  repeated 
two  to  four  times.  Besides  venesection,  Canstatt  advised  local  blood-letting 
(by  leeches,  wet  cups)  and  wine  of  antimony  (introduced  by  Rasori,  and  at 
that  time  designated  as  a  decided  advance  in  therapy;  Rasori  administered 
1  to  2  grams  daily),  further,  saltpeter  (nitrum)  for  its  antiphlogistic  effect, 
calomel  with  opium,  lead  acetate,  potassium  carbonate.  Digitalis  is  also 
mentioned  by  Canstatt  but  designated  as  not  being  indispensable;  further, 
fomentations  and  inhalations,  applications  of  wool  in  the  yolk  (warm  oil 
inunctions). 

During  the  time  which  followed,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
transformation  in  medicine  took  place  due  to  pathological  anatomy,  the  devel- 
opment of  physiology  and  the  discovery  of  curative  methods.  Primarily, 
physiologieal  nie<iicine,  which  was  inaugurated  by  Broussais,  particularly  re- 
garding pneumonia,  fell  into  the  old  footsteps  and  even  advocated  blood-let- 
ting increased  to  the  limit  of  possibility  (Saign^es  coup  sur  coup,  saigner  k 
blanc).  This  j>erio(i  still  lasted  a  number  of  years,  venesection  still  remained 
the  sovereign  remedy  until  Dietl  in  Vienna  discontinued  it.  As  a  young 
physician  1  still  saw  some  of  the  results  of  the  Broussais  school,  for  it  was 
told  me  while  I  was  attending  a  military  manoiuvre  upon  the  Rhine  that 
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a  man  had  died  there  (in  the  neighborhood)  of  pulmonary  inflammation 
although  he  had  been  bled  four  times. 

Medicine  at  this  time  had  attaineil  a  certain  dogmatic  firmness  of  which 
one  might  almost  be  envious.  A  stately  structure  had  been  erected  but  it  was 
already  felt  that  the  foundation  stood  upon  an  uncertain  basis. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  previous  century,  in  German  Medicine  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  unalterable  article  of  faith  that  the  treatment  of  pneumonia, 
in  particular,  represented  a  triumph  of  scholastic  therapy.^  Ix)cal  and  general 
blood-letting,  saltpeter  and  small  amounts  of  antimony^  represented  the  in- 
dispensable measures  of  treatment  for  pneumonia. 

In  the  meantime,  differing  opinions  existed  outside  of  Germany.  In  Italy 
Rasori  had  introduced  the  treatment  with  large  doses  of  wine  of  antimony 
which  was  also  accepted  by  Laennec  and  his  pupils.  Bouillaud  expressed 
himself  against  the  medicamentus  antiphlogistic  treatment.  The  infalli- 
bility of  the  medical  pneumonia  treatment  began  to  sway  and  the  adherents 
of  rational  medicine  (Henle,  Pfeiflfer)  took  a  stand  against  the  necessity  of 
the  usual  antiphlogistic  method  and  showed  that  a  large  number  of  pneu- 
monias recovered  without  withdrawal  of  a  drop  of  blood,  without  a  grain  of 
saltpeter  and  antimony  and  without  sweetened  mercury,  even  that  convales- 
cence in  such  cases  was  more  rapid. 

This  shattered  the  old  historic  theory  of  pneumonia.  The  previous  cer- 
tainty and  authority  gave  way  to  innovations  and  doubts  which  varied  in  a 
lively  wave-like  manner  and  in  the  individual  case  opened  the  door  to  discre- 
tion, pessimism  and  illusion. 

Upon  this  prepared  soil  the  discourse  of  the  Vienna  clinician.  Prof.  Dietl, 
was  planted:  Venesection  in  Pneumonia,  1849,  which  was  written  with  a 
sharp  criticism  demonstrating  the  inertness  of  venesection,  and  in  which  it 
was  shown  that  without  any  positive  treatincnt  pneumonia  at  certain  times 
ran  a  mild  course,  at  other  times  a  severe  course,  as  with  the  previous  scho- 
lastic treatment  by  venesection.  Unfortunately,  this  critical  analysis  by  Dietl 
was  followed  by  a  discouragement  in  tliera])v  which  had  a  very  deleterious 
influence  uj)on  the  course  of  medicine,  in  tlial  it  led  to  tlie  therapy  of  observa- 
tion (expectant  treatment)  and  to  pessimism,  from  which  medicine  worked 
its  way  upward  exceedingly  slowly. 

Job.  Lukas  Schonlein  (1S41  to  isr>0),  the  celebrated  physician  who 
founded  the  new  Clinic  in  Berlin,  was  an  adherent  of  expectant  therapy,  in 
opposition  to  the  previous  polypragmatic  elinie  (Wollf);  and  the  extensive 
administration  to  the  ])atients  of  his  clinic  of  sohitio  gummosa  instead  of 
any  drugs  is  even  followed  to-day.  \evertli(  less,  lie  adhered  a  little  to 
the  old  school.^     Pneumonia  in  his  elinie  was  treated  with  venesection  and 


1  KieseJ,  Die  dirocte  Kuiistheilunf;:  in  dvr  Mi'dicin,  lS.')-2. 

2  How  long  this  j)tTio<l  of  iiicdicine  lasted  may  h<»  socn  from  the  fact  that  the  cele- 
brated French  clinician  Trousseau,  in  his  text-lMX)k,  lia<l  written  an  article  upon  pneu- 
monia,  which  contained  almost  nothing  else  hut  the  praise  of  antimony  in  the  therapy 
of  pneumonia. 

^  I  remember  a  lecture  in  which  he  complained  of  tlie  spar•^ity  of  tlie  (terman  phar- 
macopeia at  that  time.  The  present  one  they  also  called  jxK>r  compared  to  the  amount 
of  the  daily  number  of  drugs  which  ap{>eared. 
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digitalis.  lie  practiced  venesection  (rarely  two  to  four  times)  upon  the 
sixth  day  of  the  pneumonia,  and  then  upon  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease, 
not  without  pride,  he  showed  his  clinical  students  the  patient  in  the  state 
of  defervescence,  whom  he  had  saved  thereby.  He  also  laid  stress  upon  the 
latent  urinary  crisis.  In  convalescence,  Schonlein  administered  emulsio  chi- 
nata.  I  do  not  remember  other  drugs  that  were  used  in  pneumonia  besides 
the  previously  mentioned  emulsio  gummosa.  I  saw  the  use  of  tartar  emetic 
and  of  calomel  in  pneumonia,  in  the  second  Clinic  conducted  by  Wolflf,  natu- 
rally, also  with  apparent  great  success. 

Digitalis  belonged  to  those  drugs  which  Schonlein  introduced  as  a  regular 
treatment  in  pneumonia,  and  at  that  by  the  administration  of  large  doses  of 
the  remedy.  After  Schonlein,  L.  Traube  accepted  this  therapy  and  added 
thereto  his  classical  observations  regarding  the  physiological  and  therapeutical 
investigation  of  digitalis,  which  occupied  his  time  for  a  number  of  years. 
But  also  the  digitalis  therapy  began  to  sway,  and,  under  Traube's  direction, 
I  was  able  to  observe  how  this  remedy  in  large  doses  became  dangerous,  pro- 
ducing serious  cardiac  asthenia,  particularly  in  time  of  the  crisis  and  even 
giving  rise  to  fatal  cardiac  paralysis;  this  corresponded  with  the  results  of 
the  experimental  investigations  and  later  on  led  Traube  to  limit  the  use 
of  digitalis  in  pneumonia  and  to  reject  it  as  the  principal  remedy. 

The  tendency  which  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  now  assumed  was  in 
connection  with  the  investigations  regarding  fever,  which  was  stimulated  by 
the  physiology  of  body-heat  (Dulong  and  Deprez),  who  now  attempted  to  also 
discover  the  sources  of  fever-heat.  The  fever  with  the  high  pulse  frequency 
was  always  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  symptom  in  acute  diseases,  so 
in  pneumonia,  after  venesection  had  been  replaced,  other  drugs  and  medi- 
cines were  looked  for  to  diminish  the  fever;  for  this  purpose  digitalis  appeared 
to  ])e  most  suitable  as.  it  diminished  the  pulse  frequency  and  brought  down 
the  fever  of  the  body  and  in  a  certain  sense  was  regarded  as  a  heart  tonic. 
But  the  views  changed,  the  dangers  which  were  brought  about  by  large  doses 
of  digitalis  were  soon  recognized. 

The  condition  was  more  evident  with  another  remedy,  veratrum,  which  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  about  1864-65  (from  Wiirzburg).  The  action,  even 
of  small  doses  of  tliis  remedy,  was  remarkable;  in  from  four  to  six  hours  the 
temperature  fell  from  104°  F.  to  97.7'='  F.  and  95°  F.,  and  the  pulse,  from 
120  to  80,  60,  40,  etc.,  but  the  afebrile  patients  usually  found  themselves  in 
such  a  weak  and  threatening  condition  that  the  physician  was  happy  if  they 
withstood  the  action  of  the  remedy.  Veratrum  was  soon  given  up  in  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia.  Quinin  took  its  place,  the  action  of  which  was 
more  familiar  to  physicians.  In  doses  of  from  1  to  2  to  5  grams  it  brought 
down  the  temperature  (not  as  speedily  as  did  veratrum)  ;  however,  the  patient 
still  sulTered  greatly  from  severe  tinnitus  aurium,  but  there  was  no  actual 
danger.  Smaller  doses.  1  to  2  grams  a  day  were  employed,  witliout  having 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  fever,  but  still  lowering  the  temperature  to  a  slight 
extent  without  causing  danger  to  the  patient. 

After  digitalis  and  veratrum,  and  simultaneously  with  quinin,  the  water 
treatment  of  fevcT  became  prominent.  Previously  developed  in  England  and 
Germany,  and  even  used  by  Schonlein  in  enteric  fever,  it  was  prominently 
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brought  forward  by  Brand  (Stettin)  and  by  a  number  of  very  eminent  clini- 
cians (Liebermeister,  Jiirgensen,  Ziemssen,  and  others).  Repeated  cold  baths 
were  also  greatly  employed  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia.  The  cold-water 
treatment  did  not  obtain  the  same  recognition  in  pneumonia  that  it  did  in 
enteric  fever,  although  even  to-day  its  use  is  still  justified,  however,  a  milder 
form  of  hydropathic  enveloping,  or  packs  as  it  is  called  to-day,  was  employed, 
which  at  this  time  is  very  much  in  vogue. 

I  must  now  add  that  the  inconsiderate  combating  of  the  fever  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  the  first  indication,  that  to  the  cold-water  treatment  another 
animating,  strengthening  action  and  an  increase  of  pathological  excretion  is 
ascribed.  The  view  expressed  in  antiquity  was  again  taken  up  among  many 
of  the  later  medical  authorities  (Sydenham,  etc.)  that  the  fever  was  an 
expression  of  the  natural  curative  endeavors,  that  it  was  well  to  moderate 
it  but  not  to  forcibly  suppress  it. 

To  this  somewhat  milder  form  of  antipyretic  treatment  belong  the  modem 
fever  remedies,  the  derivatives  of  quinin  produced  in  the  laboratory,  first 
salicylic  acid  (Kolbe),  antipyrin,  produced  by  Knorr,  tested  by  Filehne  at 
the  bedside  and  found  valuable,  antifebrin,  phenacetin,  etc.  The  last  period 
in  the  revolution  of  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  is  due  to  the  fortunate 
development  of  bacteriology. 

After  the  earlier  investigations  and  endeavors  in  attaining  the  desired 
results  of  an  infallible  therapy  of  pneumonia  were  unsuccessful,  it  was  hoped 
to  reach  the  pathogenic  agent  of  pneumonia  with  better  results  and  to  attack 
and  destroy  it.  This  object  has  shown  itself  to  be  anything  but  easy,  and  even 
upon  this  road  mistakes  and  errors  have  arisen.  This  period  is  not  yet  closed 
and  we  may  hope  here  to  attain  results  which  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  results  of  sero-therapy  in  other  realms  of  medicine. 

•  ••••  •••« 

I  shall  now  outline  the  therapy  as  practiced  to-day  and  describe  sepa- 
rately the  individual  parts  of  the  complete  treatment,  viz.: 

1.  Prophylaxis. 

2.  Specific  (etiologic)  treatment. 

3.  Treatment  of  the  fever. 

4.  Drug  therapy. 

5.  Physical  curative  methods. 

6.  Dietetic  therapy  and  nursing. 

In  connection  herewith.  I  shall  attempt  in  conclusion  to  develop  the  entire 
plan  of  treatment  as  far  as  possible,  in  which  the  treatment  of  the  individual 
stages  of  the  disease  will  be  separated,  giving  especial  attention  also  to  the 
treatment  of  the  epicritical  stage  and  to  convalescence. 


1.     PROPHYLAXIS    m  PNEUMONIA 

This  consists  in  the  following: 

1.  The  prevention  of  contagion   from  pneumonia  patients,  particularly 
during  periods  of  epidemics,  or  in  a  massed  appearance  or  in  influenza. 

2.  Careful  (not  timid)  treatment  of  every  bronchial  catarrh,  j)articuiarly 
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in  the  winter,  in  which  pneumonias  are  more  frequent,  and  at  the  time  of 
influenza  epidemics. 

3.  Rest  and  care  after  contusions  of  the  thorax. 

4.  Even  in  the  course  of  the  affection  which  has  already  appeared,  prophy- 
laxis may  still  be  considered;  the  prevention  of  damage  and  carelessness 
belongs  to  the  therapy. 

5.  At  this  point  I  should  like  in  conclusion  to  mention  something,  which 
does  not  actually  belong  to  prophylaxis  but  which  still  requires  recognition 
here,  in  so  far  as  in  the  person  who  has  already  been  attacked  it  will  prevent 
an  increase  of  the  difficulty  in  the  course  of  the  disease:  that  is,  the  trans- 
portation of  the  person  ill  of  pneumonia. 

Dr.  Hampeln  of  Riga  read  a  paper  before  the  Congress  for  Internal  Medi- 
cine, in  1901,  in  Berlin.  Hampeln  determined  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
deaths  from  pneumonia  in  the  hospital  at  Riga  occur  upon  the  first  day  after 
the  patient's  admission  to  the  hospital,  nearly  one-half  upon  the  first  and 
second  days  inclusive;  the  cause  of  this  in  his  opinion,  is  the  transportation 
of  the  sick  from  the  house  to  the  hospital,  which  is  apparently  not  well 
borne  by  the  pneumonia  patient.  Hampeln  insists  upon  a  rational  method 
and  proper  hygiene  in  the  transportation  of  the  sick.  The  patient  must  not 
be  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  but  should  lie  upon  his  back,  he  should  not  be 
dressed,  only  carefully  covered;  and  during  transportation  he  must  be  prop- 
erly nursed.  If  dulness  of  larger  pulmonary  areas  is  already  present  and 
particularly  if  it  is  near  the  time  of  the  crisis,  transportation  is  contra- 
indicated. 

This  view  of  Hampeln's  I  believe  to  be  justified  and  necessary,  and  I  am 
able  to  confirm  Hampeln's  remarks  from  my  own  experience.  In  this  con- 
nection I  may  emphasize  that  also  in  Germany  views  have  been  expressed  which 
have  already  partly  been  carried  out.  Here  in  Berlin,  Dr.  George  Meyer  has 
been  successful  in  improving  the  methods  for  the  transportation  of  the  sick. 

a.     SPECIFIC  AND  ETIOLOGIC  THERAPY 

(a)  Specific  Treatment    Aborting  Pneumonia 

We  do  not  possess  a  true  specific  for  pneumonia,  i.  e.,  a  remedy  which 
lessens  or  shortens  the  local  pathological  process  in  an  evident  manner  or 
even  cures  it  at  once. 

The  earlier  therapy  believed  that  it  possessed  such  specifics  primarily  in 
ven4!section,  that  is,  in  repeated  venesection.  Since  Dietl's  time,  this  pre- 
vious, apparently  unswerving,  dogma  has  been  dropped.  Jiirgensen  says: 
The  antifebrile  action  of  blood  withdrawal  (venesection)  is  slight.  The  well- 
known  English  physician,  Pye-Smith  speaks  in  the  same  sense.  Marked  vene- 
section does  not  shorten  the  course  of  pneumonia,  it  weakens  the  patient  and 
protracts  the  process.  On  the  other  hand,  Pye-Smith  does  not  appear  to  be 
opposed  to  the  use  of  slight  blood-letting,  particularly  at  the  onset  of  the 
disease.  Since  venesection  at  first  gradually  disappeared  from  the  therapy 
of  pneumonia,  it  has  lately  been  frequently  employed,  occasionally  with  ex- 
cellent results.  Several  authors,  particularly  Eichhorst,  favored  this  treat- 
ment.    This,  however,  can  only  be  understood  in  that  in  certain  conditions 
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(cyanosis^  pulmonary  edema,  plethora)  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  im- 
proved and  he  is  saved  by  venesection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  formerly 
widely  distributed  view  that  we  were  able  to  cure  pneumonia  by  venesection, 
i.  e.,  of  shortening  its  course  (aborting  it),  must  be  distinctly  rejected :  Vene- 
section has  no  influence  upon  the  pneumonic  process  itself.  It  was  attempted 
lately  to  attribute  a  favorable  action  to  it,  in  that  with  the  blood  obtained 
by  venesection  a  certain  amount  of  toxins  were  eliminated  from  the  body, 
that  is,  from  the  lungs.  For  the  time  being,  such  an  idea  is  entirely  a  suppo- 
sition, we  would  first  have  to  prove  how  much  toxin  is  contained  in  the  blood, 
and  whether  by  means  of  venesection  more  than  a  quantity  n^gligeable  is 
removed,  without  an  immediate  re-formation  of  them  occurring. 

•The  belief  that  pneumonia  could  be  aborted  by  venesection,  maintained 
itself  for  quite  a  long  time.  As  a  young  military  physician,  in  1856,  I  still 
saw  such  an  experiment.  During  military  maneuvers  a  soldier  was  taken 
ill  with  a  chill  and  a  hemorrhagic  expectoration;  a  colleague  employed  vene- 
section; on  the  next  day  the  patient  was  well  and  remained  so.  My  colleague 
maintained  that  he  had  aborted  pneumonia.  In  fact,  such  cases  are  very 
persuasive,  but  also  very  delusive.  The  process  was  not  proven  with  certainty ; 
besides  there  are  pneumonias  which  last  one  day,  which  run  their  course  in 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  without  any  form  of  treatment.  The 
conditions  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  venest»ction  upon  the  sixth 
day  of  the  disease,  by  which  means  Schonloin  believed  he  had  brought  about 
the  crisis.  The  probability  tliat  the  marked  action  brought  about  by  venesec- 
tion would  have  occurred  in  the  natural  course  of  events  is  at  least  very  great. 

Ancient  medicine  possessed  more  auxiliary  remedies  which  were  looketl 
upon  as  specifics  in  pneumonia;  1  have  already  previously  mentioned  antimony 
and  also  calomel.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  mercury  (par- 
ticularly in  England)  was  employed  in  all  inflammations  (**  antiplastic  cura- 
tive effect '') ;  it  was  also  maintained  that  it  was  able  to  resolve  pneumonia. 
Mercury  in  the  form  of  calomel  or  corrosive  sublimate  even  played  a  part 
later  on,  for  in  the  l)(»ginning  of  bacteriology  it  was  again  brought  forward 
as  the  most  powerful  antibacterial  remedy  to  destroy  the  pathogenic  bacteria 
in  the  body;  however,  these  attenij)ts  were  soon  abandoned. 

Lead  acetate,  which  for  a  time  was  looked  upon  as  a  specific  for  pneu- 
monia, has  been  given  up  entirely. 

In  a  certain  sense,  also  (ligitalis.  quinin  and  hydrotherapy  were  looked 
upon  as  specific  curative  methods.  After  these  nMnedies  were  as  goml  as 
forgotten  for  many  years  they  were  again  brought  forward  and  advised  from 
this  and  that  quarter  as  especially  active  curative  measures.  The  treatment 
of  pneumonia  with  large  doses  of  digitalis  has  lately  been  advised  by  Dr. 
Petrescu  (Bucharest):  also  A.  Friinkcl  has  expressed  liiniself  in  a  similar 
manner.  By  others  the  treatment  by  quinin  has  been  praised,  as  well  as  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia  by  hydrotherapy,  which  has  gained  new  adherents. 
\ye  gladly  admit  that  all  three  of  th(»se  remedies  used  with  caution  at  the 
right  moment  will  help  the  patient  and  improve  his  condition,  but  I  must 
protest  against  designating  tlu-m  as  specifies,  as  well  as  against  the  presump- 
tion that  a  cons(H]uent  exclusive  treatment  by  one  of  these  remedies  is  prefer- 
able to  the  use  of  other  medicamc^nts. 
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(b)  Etiologic  Therapy.    Serum  Therapy 

By  etiologic  therapy,  we  understand  those  measures  which  directly  or  in- 
directly attack  the  infectious  agent  (known  or  unknown)  and  diminish  or 
destroy  the  pathogenic  agent  or  its  action  and  thus  remove  the  disease.  To 
the  most  brilliant  triumphs  of  this  art  of  therapy  belong  Pasteur^s  hydro- 
phobia inoculation  and  the  treatment  with  curative  serum  of  diphtheria  and 
tetanus  discovered  by  Behring.  To  this  may  be  added  the  streptococcic  cura- 
tive serum  of  Marmorek,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  also  the  pest  senim 
of  Yersin.  For  pneumonia  also  such  investigations  have  been  instituted  but 
up  till  now  without  a  decisive  result. 

Before  entering  upon  this  subject,  I  will  report  the  first  endeavors  re- 
garding etiologic  therapy,  for  although  they  have  remained  without  results, 
the  authors  in  question,  the  brave  pickets  in  this  realm,  deserve  all  honor  and 
should  not  be  entirely  forgotten. 

The  first  trials  belonging  to  this  endeavor  were  made  with  carbolic  acid 
and  mercury,  both  tested  in  the  early  period  of  bacteriology  and  found  to 
be  mighty  opponents  of  bacteria,  capable  of  destroying  them  or  of  rendering 
their  development  impossible.  However,  both  were  without  action  on  the 
infected  organism. 

As  far  as  I  know  Lupine*  was  the  first  to  make  a  trial  with  antiseptic 
injwtions  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate of  1  to  4,000,  of  which  solution  he  injected  a  few  cubic  centimetres,  but 
without  result.  The  same  negative  results  he  obtained  with  a  tincture  of  iodin 
and  with  sodium  benzoate  in  the  pneumonic  area.  Inhalations  of  antiseptic 
substances  were  also  without  result. 

Of  greater  importance  were  the  attempts  with  sero-therapy,  at  first  with 
artificial  serum.  Thus,  I  intend  to  designate  the  trials  with  subcutaneous 
or  intravenous  normal  salt  infusions.  About  i  litre  was  injected,  following 
a  previous  venesection.^  This  physiologic  salt  infusion  was  very  much  in 
vogue  in  France  for  some  time  and  thence  found  its  way  into  neighboring 
countries,  for  example,  Austria.  Finally,  sterilized  sea-water  was  taken,  the 
composition  of  which  was  looked  upon  as  particularly  adequate  to  human 
serum.  In  my  clinic  I  have  also  used  such  physiologic  salt  infusion  in  various 
infectious  diseases,  also  in  several  cases  of  pneumonia.  I  have  also  injected 
sugar  (fruit  sugar),  i  per  cent,  solution  plus  ^  per  cent,  salt  solution,  and 
also  a  1  per  cent,  sugar  solution  alone,  these  being  used  subcutaneously,  and 
in  rare  cases  intravenously.  The  sugar  was  supposed  to  act  partly  as  an  anti- 
parasite,  partly  as  a  nutritive  substance,  particularly  to  the  heart.  I  have 
seen  very  encouraging  results,  particularly  in  puerperal  fever  and  in  pneu- 
monia. I  have  also  even  lately  employed  this  method  and  do  not  think  of 
abandoning  it  until  something  better  is  at  hand.  The  subcutaneous  infu- 
sion is  unquestionably  quite  harmless.    Naturally,  I  cannot  claim  remarkable 


»  Sur  le  traitomont  local  de  la  I*neuinonie  fibrincuse  par  les  injections  intraparenchy- 
raateiiHos.     Coniptc  rend.  1885. 

2  Dr.  Paeftler  (I^ipsic)  says:  Normal  salt  infusion  produces  a  rise  in  fallen  blood 
pressure. 
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results.    In  spite  of  this,  however,  I  believe  that  this  method  deserres  further 
consideration  than  has  been  given  to  it  in  Germany  thus  far. 

A  very  optimistic  description  is  given  by  Dr.  Reynand  (Marseilles)  [Lt 
Saign^e  et  la  transfusion  saline  hypodermique  dans  les  maladies  toxiques  et 
infectieuses.  Arch.  g6n6r.  de  M6d.,  1900].  Regarding  his  experiences  during 
three  years,  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  de  Marseille,  he  reports  that  he  employed  salt 
infusion  in  all  cases  of  auto-intoxications,  in  intoxications  in  infectious  dis- 
eases and  praises  the  results;  especially  77  cases  of  pneumonia  were  treated 
in  this  manner.  In  20  cases  death  occurred,  in  30  surprisingly  rapid  recovery 
took  place.    This  result  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  convincing. 

A  third  method  consisted  in  introducing  irritating  substances,  and  such 
as  would  produce  inflammation  (oil  of  turpentine  and  the  like,  by  subcu- 
taneous injection)  so  as  to  produce  at  the  point  of  injection  a  profuse  accu- 
mulation of  leukocytes  (hyperleukocytosis)  called  by  the  French  Abces  de 
fixation.^  I  was  among  the  first  to  make  these  experiments.  They  start  from 
a  proper  idea,  worthy  of  note,  namely,  this,  that  a  profuse  leukocytosis  has  an 
antiparasitic  action.  Lately  Buchner  has  concluded  from  his  investigations 
that  the  leukocytes  prepare  alexins,  that  is,  immune  bodies.  Several  years 
ago  in  puerperal  fever  and  in  pneumonia  I  used  this  method  quite  frequently, 
at  first  with  encouraging  results.  When  I  then  employed  the  method  in  a 
case  of  malignant  endocarditis  there  was  absolutely  no  result  and  I  did  not 
return  to  its  use.^ 

Actual  serum  therapy  in  pneumonia,  according  to  the  example  of  Behring, 
attempts  to  produce  a  curative  serum  which  will  neutralize  the  toxins  of  the 
pathogenic  agent  and  finally  neutralize  the  diseased  organism.  Such  en- 
deavors have  been  attempted  for  years  in  pneumonia  and  although  up  till 
now  no  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  we  are,  nevertheless,  justifitni 
in  hoping  that  in  a  not  too  distant  future  the  desired  goal  will  be  reached. 
Up  till  this  time  but  few  endeavors  have  been  made  in  this  direction  in 
Germ  an  v. 

The  first  exp(  riments  of  this  kind  in  my  clinic  were  made  by  G.  and  F. 
Klemperer  in  the  year  18!)*2,  and  in  the  same  year  were  communicated  to  the 
Congress  for  Internal  Medicine  in  Leipsic.  These  consisted  in  injections  of 
curative  serum  taken  from  rabbits  which  were  immunized  by  cultures  of 
pneumococci.  In  the  1*2  cases  reported  by  Klemperer  in  Leipsic  the  injection 
of  serum  was  constantly  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  temperature,  with  such 
regularity  that  accidental  conditions  could  be  excluded ;  with  a  fall  in  tem- 
perature almost  always  the  pulse  declined,  not  so  frequently  the  respiration: 
the  local  proc(»ss  in  the  lungs  was  not  influenced  by  the  injection.  Only  in 
5  of  the  12  cases  did  the  fall  in  temperature  coincide  with  the  regular  crisis; 
in  the  other  7  cases,  after  some  hours  (usually  from  six  to  ten)  a  new  rise 
in  temperature  occurred,  which  could  only  be  temporarily  lowered  by  a  re- 
newed injection  of  serum.  The  brothers  KlempercT  concluded  that  these  re- 
sults were  unmistakablv  a  curative  action  of  the  serum ;  however,  the  toxin- 


^  Fouchrr,  Thern|)euti(|iie  dcs  infootionR  pyog^ne8  j(C»n^rjiliM(H»s.     Lyon  M4d..  1891. 

2  The  reme<lieft  wliich  prmliice  p.*neral  leukocytosiH,  or  oven  tiyiH'rleiikocytosiM,  MUch 
as  pilocarpin.  thymus  8ub«tanco,  etc.,  must  also  be  thought  of  in  this  connection.  Tlwy 
IWive  all  been  used  in  a  similar  sense  but  a}l  without  success  (compare  KorAnyi's  report). 
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binding  effect  was  very  transitory  and  too  slight,  as  the  animal  from  which 
the  serum  was  obtained  could  only  be  forced  to  a  relatively  slight  degree  of 
immunity. 

The  results  were  encouraging,  but  not  decisive.  They  were  kindly  ac- 
cepted (Lichtheim)  and  the  trials  were  repeated  in  various  quarters,  usually 
with  a  good,  even  though  not  with  an  absolutely  convincing  effect. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  consisted  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  the 
serum  from  the  blood  of  convalescents  from  pneumonia  (and  also  after  other 
infectious  diseases)  and  this  was  injected  in  other  pneumonia  patients  at  the 
height  of  the  disease.  Such  trials  were  made  in  my  clinic  by  Huber  and 
Blumenthal.  Before  they  were  published*  Dr.  Weissbecker*  published  similar 
trials,  and  as  he  believed  with  very  remarkable  results.  This  was  perhaps 
claiming  too  much,  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  remarkably  conspicuous  and 
encouraging.  The  continuation  of  these  trials  was  frustrated  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  sufficient  blood  serum  from  convalescents  and  to  save  it  until 
needed  without  influencing  its  activity. 

A  third  series  of  experiments  was  made  in  the  same  direction  taken  by  G. 
and  F.  Klemperer;  only  in  the  preparation  of  the  serum,  instead  of  small 
animals,  such  as  rabbits  and  dogs,  larger  animals  (goats,  horses,  asses)  were 
employed,  and  it  was  hoped  by  utilizing  these  animals  to  obtain  a  high-graded 
immune  serum  and  in  much  larger  amounts. 

In  this  manner  Dr.  Pane  (Italy)  produced  an  anti pneumonia  serum  which 
he  reported  in  the  Ri  forma  med.,  October,  1898.  By  subcutaneous  injections 
of  virulent  pneumonia  in  horses  and  in  cows  he  obtained  an  antitoxic  serum, 
which  was  much  stronger  than  that  obtained  until  now  from  rabbits,  and 
which  in  animal  experiments  was  protective  against  a  twenty  times  lethal 
dose  of  pneumococci  culture.  Utilized  in  10  cases  of  severe  pneumonia  (in 
doses  of  20  cc.  daily),  this  serum  in  7  patients  after  the  second  injection 
produced  a  rapid  and  complete  recovery.  The  3  other  patients  died  in  spite 
of  the  same  treatment,  however,  all  3  were  alcoholics  and  1  of  these  patients 
was  well  advanced  in  age,  and  suffering  from  nephritis  at  the  same  time. 

These  reports  of  Dr.  Pane  which  were  supported  by  Foa,  Maragliano  and 
others,'  have  been  only  partially  confirmed  from  other  quarters. 

Dr.  Schonig,  in  Kingston,  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  1899,  reported 
his  results  with  Pane's  antipneumonia  serum  and  came  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

1.  In  doses  of  1  cc.  in  rats  the  serum  has  a  decided  protective  power 
against  4  to  5  cc.  pneumococci  culture. 

2.  It  does  not  possess  any  protective  power  against  a  typical  coccus  ob- 
tained from  a  lethal  case  of  pneumonia. 

3.  There  are  varieties  of  the  pneumococcus  *  which  until  now  could  only 
be  differentiated  by  their  action  upon  pneumonia  scrum. 


1  Berliner  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1897,  xxxi. 

»Zeit«chr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1896,  xxx;   1897,  xxxii. 

3  Italien.  Conpr.  f.  innere  Med.    MUnchener  med.  Wochenschr.,  1897. 

*  Dr.  Huber  (in  my  clinic)  observed  that  pneumococci  cultures  prepared  in  the  dry 
hot  Hummer  of  1901.  in  which  almost  no  pneumonia  occurred,  possessed  but  very  slight 
virulence ;  even  after  transplanting  once  they  would  no  longer  grow  in  the  culture  media. 
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Other  reports  were  communicated  by  Antonio  Fanoni.*  He  reports  6  cases 
of  pneumonia  which  were  treated  with  Pane's  antipneumonia  serum.  The 
results  surprised  Fanoni.  The  injections  were  given  twice  daily  (about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  (each  injection  of 
10  cc,  by  means  of  a  Pravaz  syringe,  into  the  posterior  axillary  line).  Thcfse 
were  continued  as  long  as  the  temperature  rose  above  104°  F.  Xo  other 
medication  was  used  except  hygienic  measures.  The  diet :  1  to  1^  litre  of 
milk,  some  bread,  yolk  of  an  i'gg,  alcohol  with  water.  In  all  6  cases  the  result 
was  surprisingly  good.     Fanoni's  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Pane's  antipneumonia  serum  is  the  rational  curative  agent  of  pneu- 
monia (about  the  same  as  Behring's  serum  in  diphtheria). 

2.  The  injection  is  j)ainless,  without  local  reaction. 

3.  A  serum  more  than  five  months  old  no  longer  possesses  activity. 

4.  In  all  cases  a  good  effect  and  rapid  improvement  was  determined  from 
the  serum  injection  (increased  rapidity  of  resolution). 

From  other  sources  no  complete  reports  regarding  the  importance  of  PaneV 
pneumonia  serum  have  appeared.  In  my  clinic  for  some  time  analogous  lalwrs 
have  been  instituted.  As  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  explicit  reports 
regarding  the  method  in  which  Pane  obtains  his  serum,  we  cannot  know 
whether  we  are  proceeding  along  the  same  lines  or  not.  These  labors  have 
not  yet  been  concluded. 

3.    THE   TREATMENT   OF  THE   FEVER 

In  pneumonia  the  severity  of  the  febrile  symptoms  which  dominate  the 
entire  course  of  the  disease,  has  required  that,  from  antiquity  up  to  the  latest 
time,  the  first  indication  of  treatment  should  consist  in  combating  the  fever. 
The  old  therapy  of  venesection,  of  cool  drinks,  of  withholding  nourishment, 
etc.,  were  directe(l  apiinst  the  fever.  Later,  hike-warm  and  cool  fomenta- 
tions, and  warm  and  hot  steam  for  inhalation  were  added. 

The  diaphoretic  method  played  a  threat  role.  The  patients  were  packed  in 
their  beds,  received  warm  drinks  and  diaphoretic  remedies  (lemonade,  and 
vinetjar  lemonade,  ammonia  j)rej)arations)  ;  wine  of  antimony  also  has  a  dia- 
phoretic action  a7id  lowers  ttMuperature.  The  use  of  pilocarpin  lately  wa.- 
but  traiisitory.  The  diaphoretic  method  was  employed  to  artificially  produce 
crisis  and  to  remove  the  fever.  This  method  was  retained  for  quite  a  long 
time  in  mild  fevers  due  (o  refritreration  and  the  like. and  even  to-day,  es|HH'ially 
in  the  realm  of  ])opular  medicine,  is  quite  in  fashion.  In  severe  diseases,  as 
pneumonia  and  enteric  fever,  it  lias  always  shown  itself  to  he  ineffective,  and 
it  even  raises  the  teni])erature  and  increases  the  syTn])tonis  dependent  upon 
the  temperature  (extreme  con^'cstion,  unr(*>t)  to  a  marked  de^rnn*.  It  has. 
therefore,  been  abandoned  and  we  limit  ourselves  to-dav  to  carefullv  observing? 
perspiration  in  ihr  fever  patient,  ])articularly  at  the  time  of  crisis,  and  in 
general  we  fear  displacini;  this  condition  l)y  the  n])|dication  of  cold. 

1  Of  tin*  serum.  Fanrmi  used  two  concent rjit ions:  \o,  1,  mild  serum.  Xo.  2.  stronp 
Rcrum  :  the  former  was  usrd  in  nnld  cases  of  pneumonia,  eventually  at  the  on«*et  of  the 
disease:  the  latter  was  reserved  for  severe  eases  and  in  the^e  severe  eases  the  doM»  waj^ 
doubled  and  tripled. 
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The  cooling  treatment  of  the  fever  was  employed  in  the  form  of  cold 
applications,  cool  baths.  With  the  onset  of  hydrotherapy,  the  cold-water  treat- 
ment of  the  fever  in  pneumonia  was  developed,  as  well  as  in  enteric  fever, 
and  other  infectious  diseases.  In  Schonlein's  clinic,  an  ice-bag  upon  the  head 
was  almost  always  employed  and  cool  drinks  and  cold  applications  upon  the 
chest  were  not  feared. 

In  the  sixth  decade  of  the  previous  century,  the  treatment  by  repeated 
cold  baths  was  also  employed  in  pneumonia,  but  has  not  shown  itself  to  be  as 
useful  as  in  enteric  fever.  The  greatest  majority  of  clinicians  decline  em- 
ploying them;  I  only  prescribe  them  for  distinct  indications,  in  high  fever, 
excitement  without  marked  dyspnea,  and  with  a  strong  pulse. 

Instead  of  this  method  of  therapy  by  baths,  modern  treatment  has  gained 
greatly  by  cold  applications,  by  enveloping  the  patient  in  coils,  which  is  found 
to  have  been  useful  in  practice,  in  children  as  well  as  in  adults. 

Antifebrile  remedies  begin  with  quinin  on  account  of  its  remarkable  action 
in  malaria,  then  follow  digitalis,  veratrum  and,  finally,  besides  quinin,  the 
newer  antipyretics,  the  use  of  which  to  a  moderate  degree  is  almost  general 
and  by  no  means  unjustified. 

However,  a  decided  transformation  has  occurred  to-day  regarding  the 
indication  for  antifebrile  treatment  in  general.  Since  the  bacteriologic  era, 
the  views  regarding  fever  have  changed.  It  is  no  longer  the  cardinal  symp- 
tom of  the  affection,  but  the  effect  of  the  development  of  bacteria. 

Whereas  the  earlier  medicine  regarded  the  treatment  of  the  fever  as  the 
first  indication,  the  question  has  arisen  to-day  and  is  much  discussed :  Should 
we  and  dare  we  treat  the  fever  ?  This  question  for  the  present  art  of  therapy, 
in  febrile  diseases,  and  also  in  pneumonia,  is  of  great  interest,  so  that  two 
prominent  investigators,  Prof.  Stokvis  (Amsterdam)  and  Prof.  L6pine 
(Lyons), ^  were  asked  at  the  International  Congress  in  Paris  to  report  re- 
garding this  question.  I  cannot  enter  into  the  details  regarding  this  report, 
but  both  investigators  unanimously  arrived  at  the  decision  that  the  fever  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  curative  endeavor  of  nature,  which  protects  the  sick 
organism  against  the  bacterial  power  of  the  toxins  and  favors  the  production 
of  antibodies.  Professional  experience  has  decided  in  a  similar  sense,  in  some 
instances  the  physician  wishes  a  good  marked  fever,  because  experience  has 
taught  him  that  such  cases  run  a  more  favorable  course  than  those  in  which 
there  is  a  feeble  febrile  reaction.  These  are  the  weak  cases,  the  asthenic 
pneumonias,  which  in  the  main  present  a  more  unfavorable  prognosis  than  the 
sthenic  svnochial  form. 

Former  endeavors  to  forcibly  suppress  the  fever  by  large  doses  of  anti- 
pyretic remedies,  we  cannot  favor;  on  the  other  hand,  a  mild  use  of  these 
remedies  is  often  beneficial  in  reducing  the  temperature  somewhat,  allaying 
irritation  and  unrest,  and  thereby  quieting  the  patient  similarly  to  the  action 
of  narcotics.  Antipyretics  render  the  condition  more  mild  and  favor  the 
occurrence  of  convalescence;  but  all  of  them  have  an  action  upon  the  heart 
and  must  be  used  with  caution.     This  is  true  of  quinin,  which  recently  has 

i  Lupine  (Lyon)  und  F(t  ok  via  ( AmRterdam),  Doit-on  combattre  la  fi^vre?    Paris,  1900, 
xiii.     Congri'^fl  internat.,  Paris,  1901.     O.  Doin. 
89 
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been  urgently  advised  by  Aufrecht  in  the  therapy  of  pneumonia^  in  an  analo- 
gous manner  to  that  of  all  the  newer  remedies.  Antipyretic  treatment  is 
not  schematic,  but  is  to  be  used  in  each  particular  case  aceordinj^  to  individual 
circumstances. 

4.    DRUG  THERAPY 

As  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  we  do  not  possess  a  specific  remedy 
which  has  a  pathological  action  upon  the  pathogenic  agent  of  pneumonia; 
from  this,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that  drug  therapy  is  superfluous  or 
that  it  can  be  dispensed  with.  I  should  like  to  say  the  less  certain  and 
schematic  the  therapy  of  pneumonia  is,  the  more  carefully  and  cautiously 
must  the  remedies  be  chosen  and  employed  which  are  active  in  moderating 
threatening  symptoms,  in  ameliorating  the  distress,  and  raising  the  strength 
of  the  patient.  Without  doubt,  we  may  treat  a  pneumonia  of  mild  grade 
without  any  drugs,  but  even  in  such  instances  the  case  will  be  milder  if 
suitable  remedies  are  administered  to  the  patient;  whether  the  patient  has 
faith  or  not,  the  regular  administration  of  a  medicine  gives  him  the  comfort- 
ing assurance  that  his  disease  is  carefully  watched  over  and  methodically 
treated.^  From  this  it  does  not  follow  that  medicines  are  to  be  continuously 
administered.  Pauses  may  be  made,  but  always  according  to  the  individiial 
requirements  of  the  patient.  Only  the  fanatics  of  a  drugless  therapy  abso- 
lutely abominate  every  drug — habeant  sibi. 

1.  Among  such  indifferent  remedies  I  class  the  former  tisanes,  solut 
gummos.,  decoct,  alb.  (Sydenham),  potio  rivicri.  I  prefer  small  doses  of 
antipyretic  remedies  (sodium  salicylate,  sodium  benzoate  or  aspirin,  pyra- 
midon,  1-2-3  grams  per  day  in  solution) ;  I  have  in  view  the  object  of  seeing 
how  the  patient  bears  such  remedies,  which  later,  perhaps,  may  become  neces- 
sary in  larger  doses. 

2.  In  place  of  indifferent  remedies,  I  prefer  those  which  have  been  ac- 
credited and  in  use  for  a  long  time.  Historical  authority,  occasionally  in 
both  pliysicians  and  laymen,  produces  great  confidence  in  them,  which  makes 
them  useful  and  desirable. 

Among  these  I  count  the  old  specifics,  saltpeter  (wine  of  antimony), 
potassium  and  sodium  nitrate;  these  at  the  present  time  are  entirely  obsolete, 
others  liave  been  substituted  ;  1  am  partial  to  sodium  benzoate  in  solution. 
Lately  creosote  and  creosotal  have  been  advised  (ereosotali  10.0,  emulsion  60, 
teaspoonful  four  times  daih).  A  commercial  genius  has  rebaptized  them 
into  pneumoform  or  pulmonin,  and  perhaps  he  is  doing  a  good  business 
with  them. 

3.  The  antipyretics  are  of  great  importance:  their  indication  in  general 
has  already  been  discussed.  We  must  here  mention  the  individual  drugs.  In 
importance  and  dose  they  are  nearly  equal.  Some  have  been  discontinued  on 
account  of  disagreeable  after-effects,  thus,  antipyrin,  the  first  antifebrile  rem- 
edy which  was  chemically  produced,  on  account  of  its  unpleasant  subsequent 

1  Sir  William  Broadbont  (Practitionor,  March,  1900)  «ay»  quite  properly:  "In  a 
great  number  of  ca»e8  it  cannot  l)e  maintained  that  a  regular  use  of  medicinen  of  any 
kind  ia  necessarj'.  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  a  comfort  for  the  patient  and  his  friends  when 
they  have  the  feeding  that  something  is  being  done  for  the  patient." 
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effects  is  less  in  use.  Phenaeetin  acts  less  upon  the  temperature,  having  rather 
a  quieting  and  anodyne  effect;  in  larger  doses  and  after  prolonged  use,  it 
readily  produces  cardiac  difficulty.  Salipyrin,  praised  as  a  specific  for  influ- 
enza (cui  bono?),  has  also  been  found  useful  in  pneumonia.  The  drugs  both 
in  use  and  most  serviceable  at  present  are  sodium  salicylate,  pyramidon  and 
aspirin.  With  any  one  of  them,  we  begin  with  a  dose  of  7^  grains,  one,  two 
to  three  times  daily,  and  observe  how  the  patient  bears  this  before  proceeding 
to  larger  doses.  The  mildest  remedy  of  this  kind  is  sodium  benzoate.  Finally, 
quinin  must  not  be  forgotten,  this  is  well  borne  and  in  ordinary  doses  has  no 
ill  subsequent  effects  and  with  physicians  and  laymen  it  still  retains  historic 
authority.  That  it  possesses  an  especially  active  influence  upon  pneumonia 
may  be  true  in  this  or  that  case,  but  *!  cannot  recognize  this  as  a  general  rule ; 
neither  can  I  admit  a  particular  difference  between  internal  and  subcutaneous 
administration.  In  the  latter  case  the  effect  occurs  more  rapidly  and  the 
stomach  is  spared,  but  subcutaneous  injection  sometimes  is  quite  painful. 

These  drugs  in  the  course  of  pneumonia  are  used  quite  properly,  freely  and 
frequently.  They  are  capable  of  reducing  the  temperature  somewhat,  and, 
simultaneously,  have  a  quieting  and  anodyne  effect.  They  are,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly applicable  at  night  before  the  evening  meal,  and  with  relative  ease 
bring  on  a  quiet  night  and  a  morning  remission  of  the  fever,  which  acts 
beneficially,  and  encourages  physician,  patient  and  friends.  The  com- 
bination of  these  remedies  with  opium  or  morphia  in  the  evening  (some- 
times also  during  the  day)  is  very  serviceable,  and  I  can  confirm  the  observa- 
tion of  Dr.  Paffrath  without  especially  recognizing  therein  a  "  specific  curative 
method." 

4.  To  these  may  be  added  morphia  and  other  hypnotics.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  discourse  I  have  already  mentioned  the  careful  but  simultaneously 
salutary  and  almost  indispensable  use  of  the  great  remedial  agent  in  the 
course  of  pneumonia.  I  begin  with  0.005  gram,  injected  subcutaneously  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  to  observe  the  first  action  and  to  note  how  the  remedy 
is  borne.  In  very  high  fevers,  during  the  evening  exacerbation,  it  is  often 
badly  borne,  then  it  is  all  the  more  unnecessary  as  the  patient  appears  to  be 
somnolent  and  does  not  complain.  It  is  indispensable  in  restless  insomnia 
(versatile  form)  and  in  the  delirium  before  and  after  the  crisis.  It  is  espe- 
cially useful  after  the  crisis  if  sleep  does  not  occur.  During  the  first  days 
of  pneumonia  it  is  well  borne  and  increases  the  rest  at  night.  It  is  contra- 
indicated  in  cyanosis  and  in  marked  dyspnea  (occasionally,  however,  small 
doses  are  risked  in  great  restlessness  of  the  patient  or  with  a  very  weak,  small 
pulse).  If  accidentally  the  dose  given  acts  powerfully,  and  sleep,  therefore, 
is  heavy  and  deep,  the  respiration  disturbed,  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed 
to  sleep  too  long,  he  should  be  awakened  after  one  or  two  hours,  and  some 
coffee  given  to  him  until  sleep  becomes  quiet  and  uniform.  Sleep  must  be 
carefully  watched  for  it  may  happen  that  the  patient  does  not  awaken  and 
death  occurs.  I  previously  described  such  a  critical  condition,  which  for- 
tunately terminated  favorably. 

Dover  powder  must  be  mentioned,  which  has  been  a  favorite  remedy  for 
some  time.  Ten  grams  contain  1  gram  of  opium,  0.1  to  0.2  per  dose  is 
administered. 
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What  has  been  said  of  morphia  is  ceteris  paribus  true  of  other  hypnotics, 
morphia  is  the  most  useful,  subcutaneously  administered  it  acts  rapidly  and 
the  effect  passes  off  relatively  soon,  i.  e.,  an  undesirable  subsequent  effect  netd 
scarcely  be  feared.  For  patients  that  dread  opium  or  morphia,  we  now  have 
a  number  of  remedies  which  are  less  known  to  the  laity :  Heroin,  dionin. 
codein,  peronin,  which  may  be  employed  subcutaneously  as  well  as  internally. 
The  combination  of  these  wuth  bromide  salts  and  with  antipyretics  at  the  right 
moment  is  very  serviceable. 

In  the  main,  the  physician  must  act  according  to  his  judgment  and  accord- 
ing to  experience,  always  remembering  his  great  responsibilities.  He  is  Dot 
to  neglect  the  opportunity  and  the  possibility  of  useful  medication,  but  he  is 
also  to  carefully  guard  against  the  too  profound  action  or  the  undesirable 
subsequent  effects  of  his  remedies. 

5.  Expectorants,  tonics.  In  the  further  course  of  pneumonia,  from  the 
third  to  the  sixth  day,  when  the  strength  of  the  patient  begins  to  lesson, 
tonics  are  in  place.  I  prefer  the  exhilarating  expectorants,  the  prepara- 
tions of  ammonia  (liquor  ammonii  acetatis,  ammonium  muriate),  apomor- 
phin,  potassium  iodid ;  further,  senega,  benzoin,  camphor,  menthol  emul- 
sion, terpin-hydrate;  however,  other  popular  expectorants  may  also  be 
used. 

Stimulants  simultaneously  act  as  tonics,  such  as  the  so-called  quinin 
decoction  (emulsio  chinata,  Schcinkin)  with  muriatic  acid  or  liquor  am- 
monia, etc.  Iron  is  also  us(»d  as  a  tonic.  Thus,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent physicians  of  England  (Sir  Andrew  Clark)  advises  in  a  very  rapidlv 
develoj)ing  pneumonia  the  perehlorate  of  iron.  Also  in  our  clinics  and 
in  practice,  liquor  ferri  acetatis  and  the  muriate  of  iron  and  ammonia 
were  now  and  then  in  use,  at  present  they  have  Invn  generally  abandomNl. 
XoviTthelcss,  sonic  physicians  and  patients  still  have  confidence  in  these 
reniodios. 

Iinj)ortant  and  nocossary  tonics,  simultaneously  heart  tonics,  are  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  alcohol:  wine,  l)ran(ly,  wine  of  (|uinin,  coh\  wine.  Germain  See 
and  Jiirgenscn  (Croupous  Pneumonia,  1SS3)  were  warm  adherents  of  the 
alcohol  therapy  (1  litre  of  wine)  advised  by  Todd.  Ne  quid  nimis,  may  l)e 
said  here.  But  we  sliould  not  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  the  adherents 
of  temperance.  Alcohol  and  wine  are  necessiiry,  in  my  opinion,  to  refresh  the 
patient,  for  the  occasional  stimulation  of  cardiac  action  and  even  of  respira- 
tion, thus  during  the  coUapse  of  crisis.  These  remedies  are  indispensable 
in  alcoholics.  Why  shouhl  a  renu'dy  which  is  so  useful  to  the  patient  l)0 
withheld  from  him  only  perhaps  because  others  drink  too  much?  Later  on, 
in  discussing  the  nutrition  of  the  pneumonic,  I  shall  return  to  the  alcohol 
question  (page  oiKS). 

In  addition  to  ahohol.  coffee,  tea  (caffein),  and  especial  heart  tonics, 
digitalis,  strophanthus,  adonis  vernalis  and  convallarium  may  be  added.  Ht^ 
garding  the  indications  for  the  use  of  digitalis,  these  have  aln^ady  been  ex- 
plicitly discussed ;  I  absolutely  reject  strong  doses,  also  I  do  not  recognize  a 
treatment  of  pneumonia  based  upon  digitalis  alone.  The  use  of  this  remedy 
should  only  be  for  general  indications.  When  the  pulse  before  or  after 
crisis  begins  to  become  weak  the  use  of  digitalis  is  justified.     I  favor  small 
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doses  of  the  infusion   (0.6  ad  160  for  two  days),  or  also  pulvis  digitalis 
with  caffein, 

19  Pulv.  Digit 0.005-0.01 

Caffein.  citr 0.05 

Sacch.  lact 0.25 

M.  Sig.,  two  to  three  times  daily. 

Or,  instead  of  caffein,  camphor  or  also  flores  benzoes  in  the  same  dose  (I  rarely 
give  more  than  a  total  dose  of  1.0  digitalis). 

As  heart  tonics,  there  should  be  further  mentioned  cola  (tincture  of  cola, 
cola  wine)  and  nux  vomica  (tincture  nucis  vomica,  or  strychnia  in  powders, 
pills,  alone,  or  with  other  drugs).  Liebreich  advises  subcutaneous  injections 
of  nitrate  of  strychnia  (2  to  4  milligrams  once  or  twice  a  day  in  cardiac  weak- 
ness. In  other  countries  (America,  Russia)  this  manner  of  using  strychnia 
for  similar  indications  is  quite  common.  I  can  report  very  favorable  actions 
regarding  this  remedy. 

6.  To  these  internal  remedies,  external  applications  must  also  be  added; 
to-day  of  no  great  importance,  nevertheless  in  the  individual  case  of  use  are : 
Mustard  plaster,  blisters  (applied  for  a  short  time),  friction  with  aromatic 
spirits,  turpentine,  cteosotal  or  camphor  vasogen,  etc. 

7.  Inhalations  of  warm  water  (Ems  water  or  salt,  menthol,  etc.)  are  not 
infrequently  grateful  to  the  patient.  Formalin  is  usually  too  irritating.  Of 
greatest  importance  is  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  which  lately  has  obtained  more 
recognition  and  use.^  Naturally,  only  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
patient  can  be  expected,  in  particular  in  regard  to  dyspnea.  Whoever  looks 
upon  this  as  a  specific  treatment  of  pneumonia  will  naturally  be  disappointed. 
With  well  developed  cyanosis  in  pneumonia  (with  pulmonary  edema)  the  rem- 
edy is  mostly  used  too  late.  In  the  intermediate  stages  these  inhalations 
frequently  relieve  the  respiratory  difficulty  (air-hunger)  of  the  patient  and  at 
the  same  time  stimulate  respiration.  I  cannot  enter  into  more  details  a^t  this 
point. 

6.    PHYSICAL  TREATMEIVT:    HYDROTHERAPY  AND  MASSAGE 

• 

Hydrotherapy  or  water-treatment,  as  is  well  known,  is  as  old  as  medicine 
itself.  Hippocrates  practised  it,  Asclepiades  earned  the  name  of  Psychro- 
loutes  (cold-water  bather).  The  Roman  physician,  Antonius  Musa,  earned 
great  renown  by  his  fortunate  water  cures  with  the  Emperor  Augustus  and 
the  poet  Horace.  In  the  middle  ages  hydrotherapy  had  been  forgotten,  but 
was  again  introduced  into  clinical  medicine  by  Currie  (1792)  in  England, 
and  by  the  brothers  Hahn.  in  Germany,  etc.  Schonlein  in  his  clinic  made  most 
thorough  use  of  this  treatment.  The  labors  of  the  layman,  Priessnitz,  were 
primarily  responsible  for  bringing  the  water  treatment  again  into  prominence. 

Hydrotherapy  may  be  divided  into  the  use  of  warm  and  of  cold  water.  In 
former  times  (Sydenham  and  later)  the  preference  was  given  to  warm  water 
in  the  form  of  warm  fomentations,  warm  inhalations,  warm  tisanes  and  also 

»  Compare  M.  Michnelia,  Zeitschr.  f.  diUtet.  u.  physikal.  Therapie,  iv,  2;  v.  Leyden, 
FeaUchrift  fUr  Jaff<J,  1901, 
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warm  baths,  for  the  most  part  with  the  object  of  producing^  perspiration^  and. 
with  this,  the  cessation  of  the  fever. 

At  the  present  the  cold-water  treatment  is  prominent  and  is  preferred, 
partly  for  cooling,  partly  for  refreshing  and  strengthening.  The  treatment 
of  fever  by  cold-water  baths,  already  practised  in  England  by  Cnrrie,  was 
first  introduced  into  Germany  by  Th.  Brand  of  Stettin  (1861)  as  his  ovb 
method.  Brand  administered  baths  of  from  15°  C.  to  20**  C,  the  water  onk 
being  one  hand  high  in  the  tub,  the  patient  placed  in  the  water  and  coKl 
water  several  times  thrown  over  him.  This  treatment  was  shown^  especialk 
in  the  strictest  form,  as  was  required  by  Brand,  to  be  too  hard  for  the  patient. 
In  the  moderated  form  of  luke-warm  baths  which  could  be  cooled  by  the  addi- 
tion of  cold  water  to  the  bath,  from  about  25°-20°-18°  C,  to  which  might  lie 
added  cold  aflFusions,  packs  and  the  like,  this  method  being  warmly  advocated 
by  Liebermeister,  Jiirgensen,  Ziemssen  and  others.  In  enteric  fever,  treat- 
ment by  baths  has  been  generally  adopted ;  in  pneumonia  repeated  cold  baths 
have  not  obtained  general  recognition,  although  in  individual  cases  unques- 
tionably they  have  been  utilized  to  good  advantage. 

In  the  journal  edited  by  Prof.  Winternitz  (Journal  of  Clinical  Hydro- 
therapy), a  number  of  papers  upon  the  application  of  water  in  pneumonia 
have  been  published,  whicli  show  the  present  stand  of  the  case,  from  which 
we  shall  borrow  the  most  important  points.  These  frequently  permit  the 
recognition  of  coquetry  with  so-called  "  nature-healing  science.**  Among  them 
the  paper  of  Dr.  A.  Pick:  The  Ilydriatic  Treatment  of  Pneumonia,  1900, 
Nos.  7  and  8,  is  the  most  remarkable  as  this  author  is  very  near  to  Prof.  Winter- 
nitz :  The  hydriatic  treatment  of  pneumonia  consists  of  the  application  of  cool 
baths  and  partial  washings,  as  well  as  of  the  application  of  cold  to  the  small 
of  the  back.  The  baths  should  have  a  temperature  of  from  12"  C.  to  24**  C, 
they  are  to  be  watched  over  by  the  physician,  and  the  patient  is  rubbed  simul- 
taneously by  throe  persons.  Duration  of  tlie  baths  eight  to  ten  minutes. 
Frequent  cold  douches  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  thermic  eflfect  of  these 
baths  is  slight,  the  chief  effect  consists  in  a  conspicuous  improvement  of  ten- 
sion in  the  pulse,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  pulse  beats,  combined  with 
an  amelioration  of  the  general  condition  and  a  clearing  of  the  sensorium. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  use  of  the  baths  presupposes  a  trained  pcTson 
who  understands  the  necessary  care,  so  that  they  cannot  be  used  in  every 
hospital,  much  less  be  carried  out  in  private  practice. 

In  private  practice  and  in  the  clinic,  as  a  rule,  similar  procedures  are 
used:  Ice-bag  to  the  head  or  cardiac  region,  packs  about  the  chest  or  the 
abdomen,  which,  however,  must  be  so  loosely  applied  that  they  do  not  disturb 
respiration  and  do  not  press  upon  the  patient. 

Partial  cooling  of  the  body  by  towels  which  are  dipped  in  cold  water  has 
been  advised,  however,  they  are  not  pleasant  and  refreshing  to  all  patients; 
some  patients  wish  to  be  undisturbed,  and  are  opposed  to  these  many  pro- 
cedures. Exclusive  treatment  with  partial  baths,  that  is.  Priessnitz  com- 
presses, is  advised  by  Dr.  Pick  for  severe  cases  with  markedly  distributed 
hepatization  or  high-graded  dyspnea,  as  well  as  cardiac  asthenia  with  small 
intermittent  pulse.  In  delirium,  cold  compresses  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
head. 
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Another  author,  Simon  Baruch,  New  York  (Hydrotherapy  of  Pneumonia), 
says :  Hydrotherapy  is  by  no  means  a  specific  remedy  in  pneumonia,  its  proper 
application,  however,  brings  about  amelioration  and  unquestionably  dimin- 
ishes the  mortality.  The  indications  are:  1,  to  strengthen  the  nervous  sys- 
tem; 2,  to  strengthen  the  heart;  3,  the  elimination  of  deleterious  pathologic 
products  (toxins) ;  4,  to  ease  the  condition  of  the  patient.  The  author  does  not 
so  much  advise  cold  baths  as  the  application  of  cold  compresses.  We  may 
coincide  with  this  and  only  hope  that  these  measures  may  offer  to  our  pneu- 
monia patients  all  that  the  enthusiastic  author  promises. 

By  clinicians  in  general,  the  usefulness  of  cold  water  treatment  is  now 
commonly  recognized.  Ice-bags  to  the  head  and  to  the  cardiac  region,  ice-cold 
compresses,  cold  packs  upon  the  chest  and  upon  the  abdomen,  eventually  cold 
partial  washings,  may  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  useful  and  grateful  in  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia.  But  the  individuality  of  the  patient  must  always 
be  considered  in  such  instances. 

I  will  only  add  what  the  well-known  and  prominent  English  physician 
Pye-Smith  says  in  regard  to  this  point:  Ice-bags  upon  the  abdomen  produce 
a  lessening  of  the  blood  temperature  and  an  increase  of  general  blood  tension 
(action  upon  splanchnic),  finally,  improvement  in  the  pulse  frequency,  greater 
depth  of  respiration.  Other  physicians  have  confirmed  these  favorable  effects. 
Elderly  persons,  or  fat  or  weak  patients,  do  not  bear  the  ice-bag  well,  in  these 
cases  cool  compresses  are  to  be  used.  Among  German  clinicians  Jiirgen- 
sen,  Baumler,  Nothnagel,  and  others,  have  expressed  themselves  favorably 
regarding  the  application  of  hydropathic  procedures,  as  well  as  Kordnyi  in 
Budapest.  From  many  sides  it  is  emphasized  that  hydrotherapy,  the  timely 
administration  of  alcohol  (brandy  and  the  like)  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
in  combating  the  cardiac  asthenia. 

In  connection  with  hydrotherapy,  I  shall  mention  the  manual  treatment 
(massage)  which  very  frequently  is  combined  with  the  former.  Dr.  Ingesco 
Miiller  ^  says  that  this  has  been  practised  in  Sweden  for  years  and  been  found 
very  useful.  The  stitches  in  the  side  which  hinder  respiration  are  to  be  first 
alleviated.  For  this  purpose  (besides  medication  and  packs)  intercostal  fric- 
tion is  to  be  used,  which  in  most  cases  acts  rapidly  and  with  certainty.  The 
physician  by  means  of  palpation  finds  the  painful  area  upon  the  affected  side ; 
here  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand  he  employs  energetic  friction  but 
of  limited  extent,  whereas  with  the  other  hand  the  same  manipulation  upon 
the  corresponding  area  of  the  other  side  is  carried  out.  It  is  known  that  the 
sensitiveness  of  a  mechanically  irritated  nerve  with  simultaneous  irritation  of 
another  may  readily  be  removed.  At  first  during  this  massage  the  patient 
holds  his  breath.  If,  however,  the  physician  persists,  the  patient  finally  must 
inspire  deeply ;  this  quiets  the  patient  and  renders  the  painful  area  less  sensi- 
tive. Tapping  the  side  lightly  with  the  hand,  as  well  as  massage  of  the  cardiac 
region  are  said  to  be  excellent  methods  of  stimulating  the  heart,  making  the 
pulse  fuller  and  quieter.  By  mild  vibration  the  resolution  of  pneumonia  is 
favored,  besides  friction  is  advised  for  headache  and  abdominal  pain. 

1  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.,  1900,  lii. 
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6.    DIETETIC   TREATMEITT    (NUTRITIVE  THERAPY)    AND    NURSIHG— lUI 

OF  treatmeut 

The  diet  (nutrition)  in  pneumonics  ceteris  paribus  is  to  follow  the  sam^ 
principles  as  in  other  febrile  diseases.  Although  dietetics^  even  in  the  mo?t 
ancient  times  of  medicine,  had  been  cultivated  and  appreciated,  only  in  thr 
last  decades,  however,  has  it  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  scientific  principle,  and 
become  an  integral  part  of  medical  treatment 

The  physicians  of  antiquity  had  distinct  rules  regarding  the  diet  of  febrile 
patients  and  partly  very  rigorous  ones.  In  the  first  days  of  the  illness  no 
food  was  given  and  some  physicians  even  prohibited  fluid,  on  the  other  hand 
the  vessels  (intestines)  were  to  be  evacuated.  Nutrition  primarily  eonsisttti 
of  tisanes  and  thin  flour  soups,  in  a  long  duration  of  the  illness  thicker  flour 
soups,  chickens  and  wine  wore  administered.  There  was  no  thought  of  a 
scientific  conception  of  diet  in  disease,  for  the  most  simple  knowledge  regard- 
ing metabolism  and  digestive  processes  had  not  as  yet  been  attained. 

During  the  middle  ages,  ])articularly  the  school  of  Salerno,*  was  distin- 
guished on  account  of  its  dietetic  measures;  pneumonia  was  principally  treated 
according  to  dietetic  rules. 

During  Holland's  pre-eminence  the  clinical  school  of  Leyden  was  superior 
to  all  others.  Roerhaave,  the  greatest  medical  authority  of  the  same,  also  gave 
dietetic  rules  for  ])neunionia.  which  could  be  referred  to  Hippocratic  princi- 
j)k\s:  Semiliquid  diet,  consisting  of  anti-inflammatory  (anti-heat  producing) 
substances.  Somewhat  later  Keil  taught  in  Germany:  in  fever,  oil  (^  litre 
several  times  a  day),  milk,  spermaceti  with  sugar  are  to  be  given. 

Wunderlich  still  more  exhaustively  describes  the  diet  and  nursing  of  the 
pneumonic.  He  prescrilu^s  the  following  general  regime:  The  sick-room  should 
be  of  a  uniform  tcni|)(M'ature,  not  too  warm  (so  as  not  to  cause  sweating), 
the  air  should  hv  pure:  the  room  .should  be  as  (juiet  as  possible,  no  talking. 
the  ])atient  i.s  to  be  covered.  The  ti^mperature  of  the  room  is  to  be  from  14^  K. 
to  !()''  K. ;  when  the  fever  dct-lines,  as  well  in  children  as  in  the  agi^l,  from 
1.")°  \l.  to  17°  R.  Chilling  is  to  be  avoided  when  changing  the  bedclothes  of 
the  patient,  esjx'eially  avoiding  examinations  while  the  patient  is  sweating. 
The  patient  may  take  any  position  in  bed  which  is  comfortable  to  him.  Dur- 
ing the  first  days  the  patient  <lo«'s  not  re(|uire  food  (sic!).  Only  with  the 
exj)ected  crisis,  from  the  fifth  day  on.  a  thin  meat  soup  and  diluted  milk  are 
to  be  <riven.  and  solid  food  only  after  di^fervescence.  In  older  children  and 
in  the  aired,  as  well  as  in  debilitated  individuals,  more  lil)eral  diet  mav  Ik? 
allowed  (milk,  meat  broths,  wine).  In  alcoholics,  alcohol  should  not  l)e  en- 
tirely withdrawn.  When  the  ])neumonia  becomes  protracted  the  diet  is  more 
important  than  drug  thera}>y.  Fluids  are  to  be  freely  administered;  these 
are  to  consist  of  glutinous  sugar-containing  material  and  to  be  administered 


1  Munxandinus  (Do  cibis  ot  potibns  fobrioitantiuni.  CoUootio  Snipmitnna,  ii,  407) 
was  th<'  first  to  nnphasizo  Unit  the  diet  of  fever  patients  is  to  Ih»  **  siibtilis  et  tenuis." 
He  lays  stress  u\Hm  the  fact  that  everj'thinp  should  Im*  jriven  the  patient  in  **  vase 
pulehro."  then,  in  spite  of  loss  of  appetite,  it  will  jrladly  Ix*  taken  by  the  patient,  A«  a 
coolinp  remedy  he  advises  pumpkins  und  pickles  prejiared  in  different  ways. 
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cool ;  irritating  drinks  are  to  be  entirely  avoided,  in  so  far  as  distinct  indi- 
cations do  not  exist  for  their  employment. 

Scientific  dietetics  (nutritive  therapy)  began  with  the  great  chemist, 
Justus  V.  Liebig  in  Munich,  who  founded  the  physiology  of  nutrition  in  meta- 
bolism and  also  discovered  the  first  artificial  nutritive  preparation,  Liebig's 
beef  extract,  which  is  still  well  known  and  much  employed.  The  original 
division  of  nutritive  materials  into  respiratory  or  heat-producing  products 
(food  free  from  nitrogen:  fats  and  carbohydrates)  and  in  tissue-constructing 
products  (albumin  products)  has  naturally  been  abandoned  (only  among  the 
laity,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  it  still  has  many  adherents).  Nevertheless, 
further  progress  in  the  physiology  of  metabolism  was  added  to  the  researches 
of  Liebig,  upon  which  to-day  the  scientific  therapy  of  nutrition  rests.  The 
names  of  the  Munich  schools:  v.  Pettenkofer,  Bischoff,  Voit,  Rubner  and 
others  are  honorably  connected  with  the  present  teachings  of  metabolism  in 
health  and  disease. 

Primarily,  naturally,"  the  results  of  scientific  investigations  of  metabolism 
and  nutrition  were  without  influence  in  the  diet  of  fever  patients.  The  old 
principle  upon  which  all  laws  were  based  remained  determining:  The  with- 
drawal of  nourishment  was  to  diminish  the  fever.  This  was  carried  out 
strictly  by  the  physiological  school  in  France  (Broussais,  Bouillaud).^  Pri- 
marily this  standpoint  was  not  altered.  For  even  Liebig's  division  of  nutri- 
ment into  heat  and  tissue-producing  substances  just  mentioned  seemed  to 
favor  the  old  views  that  fever  patients  rejected  meat  and  other  albumin  prod- 
ucts, on  the  other  hand,  gladly  accepted  flour  soups  and  flour  foods.  In 
Schonlein^s  and  Traube's  clinics  the  old  dietetic  principles  still  coincided 
entirely  with  the  old  indications  of  moderating  the  fever  by  the  withdrawal 
of  nutriment.  Traube  would  deduce  that  the  measured  temperature  of  the 
fever  patient  was  the  result  of  the  actual  fever-heat  minus  the  heat  production 
diminished  bv  the  withdrawal  of  nutrition. 

The  presumption  that  the  increased  heat  in  fever  was  due  to  raised  com- 
bustion in  the  body  was  looked  upon  as  almost  self-evident  and  appeared  to 
be  scientifically  proven  when  Traube  and  Jochmann  (1853)  in  their  celebrated 
work  upon  metabolism  and  fever  determined  an  increased. excretion  of  urea 
which  they  concluded  was  due  to  an  increased  decomposition  of  nitrogen  in 
the  body.  For  a  complete  proof  naturally,  the  COj  test  of  the  excretion  was 
still  absent,  which  was  more  difficult  and  which  required  newer  methods.  In 
his  later  explanations  Traube,  however,  showed  that  the  increased  fever-heat 
mi^ht  be  due  to  an  increased  heat  production  (combustion  in  the  organism),  as 
well  as  to  retained  heat  (diminished  liberation),  and  that  particularly  the  fever 
chill  was  connected  with  the  latter  modus.  The  investigations  regarding  COj 
excretion  in  fever  which  now  followed  (Ijcyden,*  Senator,'  Liebermeister  *) 

1  The  followinpr  sentence  may  be  quoted  from  BouiHaud  (BrouBBais*  School)  :  Tant 
que  dann  une  maladic  aigui^  f<^brile  vous  n'aurez  point  compl^tement  ou  h  peu  prds 
(^teint  le  mouvenient  febril,  ne  prescrivez  pas  le  plus  leger  ailment. 

2  I>»utscheH  Archiv  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  vi,  1860.  I.  Calorimetrische  Messungen.  II. 
WHgimgen. 

8  Untorsurhunpen  Uber  den  fieberhaften  Process  und  seine  B^handlung.    Berlin,  1873. 
*  liandbuch  der  Pathologic  und  Therapie  des  Fiebers.     Leipzig,  1875. 
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proved  the  diminution  of  COj  excretion,  therefore  a  diminution  of  carbo- 
hydrate combustion  in  fever,  but  to  s,  relatively  slight  degree;  I  found  an 
increase  of  COj  excretion  averaging  about  20  per  cent. 

Senator  demonstrated  (in  the  dog)  that  the  organism  could  withstand  rery 
high  temperatures  without  utilizing  more  0  and  without  excreting  more  CO, 
than  in  similar  external  circumstances  in  conditions  of  apyrexia. 

Even  by  these  investigations  it  was  shown  that  the  increased  heat  p^odu^ 
tion  in  fever  was  not  exclusively  due  to  increased  combustion  of  material, 
but  that,  simultaneously,  a  heat  retention  must  exist  which  probably  was  of 
greater  importance  than  the  former.  These  conditions  were  more  positivelj 
proven  by  my  calorimetric  investigations  of  fever  patients.*  From  this  verv 
complicated  process  in  fever  a  peculiar  action  of  the  fever-producing  cause 
could  be  concluded,  which  altered  the  heat  regulation  of  the  body,  which,  as 
compared  with  the  normal  variation,  showed  the  noteworthy  result— naturalk 
within  wider  limits  than  the  normal — that  the  febrile  organism  also  endeav- 
ored to  retain  a  quite  uniform  limit  of  rise  in  temperature.  Lieberroei^er 
designated  this  in  a  striking  manner  in  that  he  said:  "The  blood  tempera- 
ture in  fever  is  maintained  at  a  higher  limit  than  in  the  normal  condition." 

These  results  of  investigations  were  bound  to  shatter  the  old  views  that 
fever  heat  was  principally  due  to  increased  product  combustion,  and,  further, 
it  had  to  be  doubted  whetluT  increased  administration  of  nourishment  actuallv 

■ 

incrc^ased  fever  heat  and  whether  a  decrease  diminished  it.  Experimental 
researches  demonstrated  the  opposite.  By  numerous  investigations  at  the 
bedside,  it  was  proven  that  an  increas(*d  amount  of  nourishment  did  not  in- 
crease the  febrile  temperature.  Xow,  however,  a  second  condition  was  added 
to  this.  Besides  a  rise  in  temperature  in  fever,  the  physician  was  compelled  to 
note  that  fever  patients,  even  when  they  recovered,  lost  decidedly  in  body- 
wei^lit,  in  some  diseases  so  markedly  that  the  body-fat  almost  disappeanMl 
('*  eonsuni])tion  ")  and  that  death  was  the  result  of  this  disappearance.  This 
phenomenon  was  also  referred  to  increased  combustion:  "The  fever  con- 
sumes/* This  pro((*ss  was  desifrnated  as  febrile  consumption,  consumption 
in  fever,  and  this  was  in  the  hi^diest  degn^e  interesting  to  the  physician.  Hen» 
also  criticism  of  jllie  older  views  was  bound  to  become  perplexed:  the  slight 
increase  of  (•ond)Ustion  in  fever  could  hardly  produce  such  a  marked  loss  in 
body  substance.  The  first  scientific  work  regarding  consumption,  i.  e.,  dt^ath 
du(»  to  inanition,  is  represented  by  the  classic  as  well  as  cruel  work  of  Chossat,' 
who  caused  animals  to  succumb  to  starvation  and  determined  the  loss  of 
weight  of  each  individual  organ  up  to  the  api)earance  of  death.  Death  from 
inanition  occurred  when  the  bodv-mass  of  a  healthv  animal  fell  below  one-half 
of  its  original  weight  (to  0.40  per  cent.).  What  was  the  analogous  pro<\»ss 
of  the  fever?  Does  loss  of  weight  here  also  occur  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
death  due  to  *' consumption  "? 

In  a  very  laborious  and  extensive  work  (Kiinigsberg.  1809,  loc,  cit.)  I  insti- 
tuted a  great  number  of  daily  weighings  in  fever  patients,  naturally  without 
especially  determining  th(»  calory  value  of  nutrition;  however,  the  patients. 

1  Dfuisehos  Anliiv  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  vi,  180U,     1.  Calorimetriftche  Mensungen.     II. 

2  Sur  rinanition.     Paria,  1853. 
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according  to  the  usage  of  that  time,  had  a  strict  fever  diet  administered.  The 
result  of  this  work  showed  that  a  fever  patient  continually  loses  daily  about 
i  per  cent,  to  ^  per  cent,  of  his  body  weight,  and  that  after  about  six  to  eight 
weeks  he  reaches  the  limit  of  inanition.  If  we  reflect  that  the  markedly 
emaciated  body  is  richer  in  water  and  poorer  in  substance,  that  the  feebleness 
of  the  patient  may  very  readily,  also  previously  before  the  limit  of  inanition 
is  reached,  be  the  cause  of  death,  we  must  admit  that  these  investigations 
correspond  with  experiences  at  the  bedside  and  are  capable  of  explaining  them. 
However,  upon  careful  reflection,  it  was  bound  to  appear  that  this  marked 
and  rapid  consumption  could  not  alone  be  due  to*  the  but  slightly  increased 
combustion  in  fever,  but  that  the  diminished  amount  of  nutrition  in  fever, 
partly  due  to  the  loss  of  appetite  in  the  patient,  but  caused  much  more  by 
the  withdrawal  of  food  which  was  previously  supposed  to  be  necessary,  was  the 
cause  of  this  condition.  However,  this  combustion  could  not  be  looked  upon 
as  irrelevant,  after  a  certain  time  it  threatened  the  life  of  the  fever  patient. 
If  this  was  not  alone  the  result  of  fever  but  of  the  withdrawal  of  nourishment, 
it  could  not  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fever, 
but  by  the  administration  of  sufficient  nourishment  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  combat  the  condition.  In  contrast  to  the  ancient  method  of  withdrawal 
of  food  in  fever — "  you  nourish  the  fever  not  the  patient " — now  the  admin- 
istration of  a  large  quantity  of  food  in  fever  was  the  resulting  condition. 

The  first  clinician  to  abandon  the  old  principles  was  Graves,  the  celebrated 
old  Dublin  clinician  who,  in  his  clinical  lectures,  energetically  opposed  the 
prevailing  hunger-cure  of  fever  patients.  He  nourished  the  patient  sufficiently, 
and  in  this  innovation  took  such  great  credit  to  himself  that  upon  his  tomb- 
stone he  desired  the  inscription :  "  He  fed  fevers.**  This  innovation  gained 
ground  but  slowly,  and  up  to  twenty  years  ago,  in  Germany,  in  the  treatment 
of  patients,  the  principle  was  maintained,  that  as  long  as  fever  was  present 
but  little  and  diluted  nourishment  was  to  be  given.  Gradually  the  require- 
ments of  better  nutrition  became  prominent.  The  works  of  Buss  (1878), 
Hosslin  (1882),  were  followed  later  by  the  method  of  nutrition  of  patients 
in  my  clinic  (Therapy  of  Nutrition).  Bauer,  in  his  work  upon  nutrition  of 
patients  in  fever,  1883,  advised  an  administration  of  nourishment  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  tissue  in  fever. 

Now  the  question  had  to  be  answered,  whether  emaciation  in  fever  could 
be  prevented  by  plentiful  nutrition — this  was  very  soon  and  easily  lypswered 
— and,  further,  whether  it  could  be  prevented  entirely.  In  my  numerous 
weighings  of  fever  patients,  I  have  had  but  a  single  case  (a  young  man  with 
a  mild  attack  of  enteric  fever),  who,  in  spite  of  fever,  with  careful  nourish- 
ment gained  in  weight;  all  other  patients  lost  steadily,  but,  naturally,  by  far 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  would  have  occurred  in  absolute  abstinence.  The 
important  question,  whether  the  decomposition  of  tissue  in  fever  (consump- 
tion) could  be  entirely  prevented  by  better  nutrition,  has  been  decided  in  a 
negative  sense  by  numerous  investigations ;  it  is  not  possible  at  the  height  of 
the  fever  to  entirely  prevent  the  decomposition  of  albumin  by  an  increased 
administration  of  albumin,  on  the  contrary,  an  administration  of  albumin 
increased  above  a  certain  degree  causes  increased  albumin  decomposition. 

This  uncompensated  portion  of  albumin  decomposition,  that  is  to  say  tissue 
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decomposition,  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  increased  heat  production  in  fever, 
but  to  a  specific  action  of  the  fever-producing  cause,  the  bacteria,  namely, 
the  toxins  produced  by  them.  The  increased  excretion  of  urea  in  fever  is 
partly  of  toxic  origin  and  this  process  cannot  be  prevented;  naturally,  the 
remaining  portion,  which  is  due  to  inanition  may  be  compensated  for  by  a 
suflBcient  administration  oflfood. 

According  to  these  results  of  scientific  investigation,  the  indication  of 
nutrition  in  fever  has  become  a  quite  different  one  from  former  views  and 
professional  usages.  The  nourishment  does  not  have  for  its  purpose  the 
reduction  of  the  fever,  that  is,  the  prevention  of  an  increase  of  the  fever, 
but  it  has  for  its  object  the  combating  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  decom- 
position of  tissue  in  fever  and  the  prevention  of  a  consumption  which  may 
prove  dangerous.  Thus,  nutrition  in  fever  is  an  integral  part  of  therapy,  it 
has  become  the  therapy  of  nutrition.  It  assists  the  drug  therapy  in  many 
ways.  It  is  capable  of  strengthening  the  body  of  the  fever  patient  in  its  cells, 
80  that  it  is  able  to  become  master  of  the  cause  of  fever.  Also  the  formation 
of  antitoxins,  and  the  production  of  immune  bodies  which  depend  upon 
the  activity  of  the  cells,  particularly  of  the  leukocytes — which,  according  to 
Ehrlich,  Wassermann  and  others,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  the  actual  char- 
acter of  immune  products — is  decidedly  facilitated  by  alimentation. 

If,  in  spite  of  this,  the  experience  at  the  bedside  shows  that  the  fever  is 
increased  by  incautious  administration  of  nourishment  and  that,  thereby,  in 
enteric  fever,  a  relapse  or  recrudescence  may  be  produced,  the  cause  of  this 
is  not  due  to  the  increase  of  food  in  itself,  but,  moreover,  to  the  incautious 
administration  of  nourishment,  to  indigestion.  That  decomposition  of  undi- 
gested food  may  readily  occur  in  this  manner,  and  with  this  an  intoxication, 
is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied  and  it  is  evident  that  an  increase  in  fever  may 
arise  from  this  cause. 

In  the  fever  patient  the  digestion  of  food  is  already  diminished  in  the 
mouth  and  still  more  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  In  the  mouth  the  salivarv 
secretion  ceases;  mouth  and  tongue  are  dry  (fuligo),  mastication  is  difficult, 
the  stomach  is  irritable,  there  is  a  tendency  to  vomiting,  appetite  is  absent, 
not  infrequently  is  there  disgust  and  resistance  (for  solid  food,  for  bouillon 
or  also  for  milk).  The  motor  activity  of  tlie  stomach  is  also  diminished.  If 
the  stomach  is  filled,  vomiting  may  occur.  Hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric 
juice  is  diminished  (to  0.5  per  cent,  instead  of  2-3  per  cent.),  and  is  occa- 
sionally entirely  absent.  On  the  part  of  the  intestine,  fats  and  carbohydrates 
are  quite  well  absorbed  (Hosslin). 

This  diminution  of  the  powers  by  the  fever  makes  it  evident  that  the 
nourishment  of  the  fever  patient  must  be  carried  on  with  great  care  and  that 
definite  knowledge  as  well  as  experience  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
physician. 

What  amount  of  nourishment  does  the  fever  patient  require  in  twenty- 
four  hours?  And  in  what  proportions  are  the  nutritive  products  to  be  com- 
bined so  that  the  total  necessary  amount  shall  be  present? 

For  the  normal  working  man,  the  question  of  tlie  amount  of  nourishment 
necessary  in  a  proportional  mixture  of  the  individual  food  products,  has  been 
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decided  in  that  in  twenty-four  hours  he  requires  2,500  to  3,000  calories,  and 
this  had  best  be  composed  of  100  grams  of  albumin,  100  grams  of  fat  and 
400  grams  of  carbohydrates. 

In  fever  patients  the  N-excretion  is  decidedly  increased,  the  increase  of 
the  COj  excretion,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  is  relatively  slight;  however,  the 
total  decomposition  of  the  body  in  fever  is  but  slightly  increased,  and  we 
may  look  upon  this  increase  as  from  about  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  total  administration  to  the  fever  patient  would  be  estimated 
at  about  3,000  calories,  and  if  we  select  as  a  standard  the  non-working  healthy 
person  lying  in  bed  whose  calory  requirement  need  not  exceed  2,600,  we 
should  have  to  estimate  about  the  same  amount  for  the  fever  patient.  The 
therapy  of  nutrition  is  capable,  under  favorable  circumstances,  i.  e.,  if  this 
calory  amount  can  be  administered  to  the  patient,  in  spite  of  the  above- 
mentioned  difficulties  which  exist  in  him,  of  compensating  for  that  part  of 
the  total  loss  which  is  due  to  inanition  (withdrawal  of  nourishment).  How- 
ever, it  is  not  capable  of  completely  arresting  the  decomposition  due  to  fever ; 
in  spite  of  plentiful  nutrition  in  fever  patients  the  decomposition  of  nitrogen 
cannot  be  totally  prevented.  The  attempt  has  been  made,  by  artificial  drug 
antipyresis  (Buss),  to  prevent  or  lessen  this  decomposition  in  albumin,  which, 
as  I  have  mentioned  previously,  is  due  to  the  toxin  action  in  fever.  In  this 
manner  also  slight  success  has  been  attained,  but  the  actual  toxic  action  of  the 
fever  even  remains  uninfluenced  in  a  drug  antipyresis.  We  must,  therefore, 
reckon  with  the  fact:  A  sufficient  nutrition  of  the  fever  patient  limits  fever 
consumption,  but  it  is  impossible  for  this  to  be  prevented  entirely  or  for  the 
conditions  to  be  reversed,  at  least  in  acute  fevers. 

The  mixture  of  the  individual  food  products  cannot  be  determined  from 
special  indications  from  the  nature  of  the  fever.  It  depends  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  materials  capable  of  combustion,  their  nature  is  only  a  secondary 
consideration.  Fats  and  carbohydrates  are  just  as  necessary  as  albumin,  no 
one  is  preferred  to  the  others.  A  proportional  mixture,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
is  necessary,  but  also  a  mixture  of  albumin,  fat  and  carbohydrates  in  almost 
equal  amounts  (which,  for  example,  is  nearly  present  in  milk)  may  be  desig- 
nated as  entirely  favorable. 

According  to  these  general  fundamental  laws  regarding  the  nutrition  of 
the  fever  patients,  the  therapy  of  nutrition  in  pneumonia  must  take  this  into 
account  while  considering  the  special  conditions  of  this  disease.  The  con- 
sumption here  also  consists  in  the  diminished  administration  of  nutrition 
and  in  the  decomposition  of  tissue.  The  first  may  be  compensated  for  by 
increased  nourishment,  the  latter  is  unavoidable.  In  general,  on  account  of 
the  brevity  of  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  consumption  (emaciation)  in 
pneumonia  does  not  reach  a  high  degree,  so  that,  on  this  account,  as  a  rule, 
no  direct  danger  is  present.  After  the  crisis  convalescence  also  is  relatively 
rapid ;  soon  decided  appetite  returns,  which  rapidly  compensates  for  a  loss 
in  l)ody  weight.  In  spite  of  this,  the  loss  will  appear  to  many  to  be  surpris- 
ingly great  and  compensation  relatively  slow.  I  have  had  many  pneumonics 
weighed  to  determine  the  total  loss  of  weight  and  shall  mention  some  figures. 
The  (lifTiculty  of  obtaining  positive  results  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that, 
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at  the  height  of  the  disease,  patients  cannot  well  be  placed  upon  the  scales; 
it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  obtain  the  starting  weight,  as  well  as  to  determine 
the  daily  loss.  Only  after  the  crisis,  when  the  patient  begins  to  recuperate, 
may  such  weighings  be  regularly  undertaken.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties, 
my  weighings  show:  1,  An  insight  into  the  total  loss  of  weight  due  to  pneu- 
monia; 2,  That  the  low^est  values  are  observed  a  few  days  after  the  crisis  (in 
the  epicritical  stage) ;  and  3,  That  only  later  an  increase  occurs,  which  in 
several  weeks  reaches  the  beginning  weight  and  goes  beyond  it. 
Consumption  in  pneumonia: 

1.  Vamisher,  aged  thirty-one.  Former  weight  without  clothes  127  pounds,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  disease  115  pounds  approximately,  on  the  twelfth  day  (day  of  the 
crisis)  112  pounds  (total  loss  of  weight  15  pounds),  upon  the  twenty-second  day  118 
pounds,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  124  pounds;  discharged  cured. 

2.  B.  A.,  croupous  pneumonia.  Admitted  December  1,  1888,  says  that  prior  Jto  hit 
disease  he  weighed  120  pounds  without  clothes.  Weight  upon  December  29,  105  pounds 
(total  loss  of  weight,  15  pounds),  upon  January  1,  111  pounds,  upon  January  11,  115 
pounds,  upon  January  19,  117  pounds;  discharged  cured. 

3.  E.  T.,  fibrinous  pneumonia.  Before  the  disease  129  pounds ;  upon  the  twelfth  day 
of  the  disease  115  pounds  (free  from  fever  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease),  upon  the 
twentieth  day  112  pounds,  upon  the  twenty-seventh  day  118  pounds,  total  loes  of  weight 
17  pounds ;  discharged  cured,  weighing  128  pounds. 

In  severe  pneumonia  the  condition  is  different,  due  to  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  the  fever,  which  if  of  long  duration  will  produce  greater  debility. 
The  danger  of  collapse,  of  cardiac  asthenia,  is  combined  with  the  general 
debility,  and  at  the  j^me  time  nutrition  becomes  the  more  difficult  the  weaker 
and  the  more  irritable  the  digestive  canal  of  the  patient.  In  this  case  the 
therapy  of  nutrition  has  a  more  serious  and  a  more  difficult  task;  it  must 
prevent  the  decimation  of  strength;  the  outcome  of  the  disease  primarilv 
depends  upon  its  success. 

In  considering  the  individual  food  products  which  the  fever  patient, 
and  particularly  the  pneumonic,  is  to  have,  milk  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  Among  all  foods,  milk  is  ])articularly  suitable  for  fever  patients,  it 
contains  all  necessary  nutritive  products  in  a  proper  mixture  (1  litre  of  milk 
contains  35  grams  of  albumin,  35  grams  of  fat,  of  which  31.5-32  grams  are 
absorbed,  and  45  grams  of  sugar).  One  litre  of  milk  contains  610  calories, 
3  litres  of  milk  1,S30  calories.  This  amount  does  not  quite  correspond  to 
the  recjuirenient  of  the  fever  patient,  but  it  will  prove  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent febrile  inanition.  Some  patients  can  take  such  an  amount  daily,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  all  patients.  Not  a  few  patients  have  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  milk  in  general,  in  some  it  produces  diarrliea,  in  some  vomiting, 
many  can  take  but  small  quantities.  1  always  advise  my  patients  to  take 
milk  slowly,  and  dilute  it  (with  coffee,  tea,  cocoa).  I  begin  with  |  litre 
per  day  and  increase  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  1  litr(\  and  then  more  slowly 
to  2  litres,  rarely  more.  If  the  patient  takes  daily  about  2  litres  of  milk 
the  nutrition  is  increased  by  suitable  additions  (see  below)  :  we  mav  calculate 
that  the  emaciation  will  be  limited  to  the  lowest  amount,  i.  e,,  to  the  quantity 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  process  (the  toxic),  decomposition  of  material. 
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As  additions  to  milk,  if  this  is  not  well  taken  or  badly  taken,  besides 
the  previously  mentioned  (tea,  coflfee,  cocoa),  brandy  (10  drops  to  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  the  cup),  further,  flour  preparations  which  may  be  cooked  in  the 
milk  (arrowroot  and  the  like).  If  there  is  nausea,  vomiting,  sensation  of 
fulness  in  the  stomach  after  the  taking  of  milk,  it  is  advisable  to  mix  the 
milk  with  peppermint  tea,  etc. 

Among  the  additions  which  increase  the  nutritive  value  of  milk,  besides 
the  previously  named  flour  preparations,  milk  sugar  and  cream  are  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  Of  milk  sugar,  at  first  50  grams,  and  if  this  is  well 
borne,  75  and  then  100  grams,  are  added  to  1  litre  of  milk  (the  milk  sugar 
is  first  dissolved  in. a  little  water  by  boiling,  and  then  is  added  to  the  milk); 
this  means  an  increase  in  value  of  410  calories.  Cream  varies  regarding  its 
amount  of  fat;  upon  the  average  100  cc.  contain  126  calories.  We  administer 
first  900  milk  with  100  cream  and  endeavor  to  increase  to  750  with  250. 
Kefyr  and  koumiss  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  milk. 

Besides  milk,  bouillon  must  be  mentioned,  which  is  rejected  by  some 
patients  to  whom  the  smell  of  meat  broth  is  unpleasant,  but  is  readily  taken 
by  others.  Its  nutritive  value  is  extraordinarily  slight,  but  as  a  stimulant 
for  the  heart  and  nervous  system  it  is  not  without  importance;  the  plentiful 
administration  of  salt  by  means  of  bouillon  is  also  of  value.  By  employing 
albumin  and  carbohydrate  preparations  (somatose,  eucasin,  neutrose;  grits, 
tapioca,  etc.),  or  with  the  addition  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  the  nutritive  value 
is  decidedly  increased. 

Flour  soups  are  more  nutritive,  and,  if  milk  nutrition  cannot  be  used, 
represent  the  most  important  nourishment  of  the  fever  patient.  An  attempt 
should  be  made  to  mix  the  flour  soups  in  equal  parts  with  milk,  or  in  propor- 
tion of  1 :  3  or  1 :  4,  or,  if  these  milk  soups  are  rejected,  omit  the  milk  entirely. 
For  the  preparation  of  flour  soups,  oatmeal  serves  the  purpose,  as  well  as 
peas,  beans,  rice,  etc.,  further,  the  various  infant  foods,  etc.  Addition  of 
albumin  preparations,  butter,  yolk  of  egg,  increase  the  nutritive  value;  meat 
extracts  and  salt  make  the  soup  more  palatable.  The  best  prepared  soup  does 
not  approach  the  nutritive  value  of  milk,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances we  can  only  succeed  in  attaining  one-half  of  the  nutritive  value  of 
milk. 

Instead  of  flour  soups,  porridge  may  be  employed. 

Of  fluids  which  simultaneously  serve  to  refresh  the  patient,  there  are  to 
be  mentioned,  carbonated  waters,  fruit  lemonades,  buttermilk ;  further,  gluten 
lemonade,  which  contains  calcium  and,  therefore,  is  at  the  same  time  nu- 
tritious. 

Of  solid  foods,  there  may  be  mentioned,  gelatin  (wine  gelatin),  stewed 
fruits,  soft  boiled  eggs,  caviar,  zwieback  (with  butter) ;  then  mashed  pota- 
toes, soft  vegetables   (asparagus,  spinach,  grated  carrots  and  the  like). 

Meat  for  the  most  part  is  rejected  by  fever  patients.  As  soon  as  appe- 
tite returns  scraped  meat  may  be  administered,  then  chicken,  pigeon,  ham, 
fish,  brain,  sweetbread,  etc. 

Alcohol  requires  especial  consideration.  While  the  law  of  the  association 
of  the  diminution  of  temperature  with  the  withdrawal  of  nourishment  was  in 
full  force,  alcohol  was  excluded.     With  the  knowledge  of  the  usefulness  of 
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an  ample  supply  of  nutriment  in  fever,  it  became  more  prominent  and  wine 
was  given  in  plentiful  amounts,  especially  under  the  influence  of  the  cele- 
brated Dublin  clinician,  Todd,  who  advised  large  doses  of  spirits  in  febrile 
diseases.  Alcohol  was  given  as  a  stimulant  for  the  heart,  as  a  strengthemng 
remedy,  and  was  also  partly  looked  upon  as  a  disinfecting  substance  (anti- 
septic), and  after  it  was  shown  by  experiments  that  alcohol  was  capable  of 
reducing  temperature  it  was  thought  that  this  measure  was  entirely  rational. 
In  severe  cases  of  pneumonia,  (enteric  fever,  diphtheria)  enormous  doses  of 
alcohol  were  given.  In  the  beginning  of  my  practice  I  was  called  in  consulta- 
tion to  a  case  of  pneumonia  in  a  patient  of  middle  age  of  robust  stature  who 
probably  was  an  alcoholic;  upon  the  seventh  day  threatening  symptoms 
appeared.  I  asked  what  his  nourishment  consisted  of  and  received  the  an- 
swer: Daily,  one  bottle  of  port  wine,  bouillon  plentifully,  and  gelatinous 
soups.  At  the  present  time  we  do  not  give  such  large  doses  of  alcohol  and 
it  is  thought  that  it  has  rather  a  weakening  action  on  the  heart  than  vice 
versa.  Nevertheless,  alcoholic  drinks  in  acute  febrile  diseases  and  in  pneu- 
monia cannot  be  dispensed  with  and  if  given  in  moderate  doses  they  strengthen 
the  action  of  the  heart.  The  abstinence  from  alcohol  which  some  physicians 
fanatically  practise  on  principle  should  not  be  extended  to  their  patients — 
they  themselves  mav  do  what  thev  choose,  but  thev  should  not  withhold  from 
their  patients  a  refreshing  agent  which  often  assists  in  tiding  over  serious 
diflllculiies. 

Tiie  correct  carrying-out  of  nourishment  is  the  most  important  part  of 
nursing.  The  knowledge  and  the  conduction  of  nursing  is  the  task  of  the 
physician,  its  execution  however,  requires  assistance,  best  by  a  trained  nurse. 
TIu'  pliysioian  should  choose  a  suitable  nurse;  she  nuist  be  thoroughly  reliable, 
she  diiFo  not  leave  a  seriously  ill  ])crson  alone  for  a  moment,  and  must  do 
evcrvthiiig  for  her  patient,  administer  the  nu'dicine,  j)lace  him  in  a  comfort- 
able ])osition,  and  must  see  that  there  is  (juiet,  air  and  light.  Finally,  she 
must  look  after  an  important  ])art  of  the  treatment,  the  nutrition  of  the 
patienl.  For  this,  the  nurse  recjiiires  schooling  and  ])ractiee.  Food  must  W 
adininistenMl  in  an  appetizing,  methodical  manner,  and  without  haste.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  now  generally  accepted  tliat  tlie  nurse  slioiild  give  to  a  seriously  ill 
fever  patient  every  two  hours  foo<l  such  as  has  been  ordered  or  is  allowed, 
therefore,  fluid  nourislinn'nt  amounting  to  about  one  cu])ful.  Either  the 
patient  drinks  alone  from  the  cup  or  the  nurse  feeds  him  by  means  of  a  fetnl- 
ing  cup  or  sj)oon   njd)l(^s|)oon.  nut  teasj)0on). 

However,  tlur  j)liysician  has  tiie  ordering  and  ]>ersonal  conduction  of  cverv 
detail  wiiich  concerns  the  treatment  of  the  patienl,  lie  must,  therefore,  regu- 
late and  order  the  nursing  in  all  its  essentials.  A  by  no  means  unimportant 
])art  of  his  activity  is  the  ])ersonal  tn^atnicnt  of  the  ])atient.  wiiose  eontidemv 
he  must  gain  by  quiet  determination,  care  an<l  precision.  Simultanecmsly.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  ])sychical  therapy  which  is  necessary  in 
dealing  witii  the  relatives  and  friends,  ])rimarily  th(»  mirses,  who  should  Ik» 
ke])t  in  a  good  mood  so  as  to  serve  their  ])atient  willingly.  More  ditficull, 
occasionally,  is  the  tn*atment  of  tlu*  relatives  and  friends,  the  confidence  of 
whom  is  at  least  of  the  same  importance  to  the  physician  as  is  that  of  the 
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patient.  The  position  of  the  physician  in  a  severe  pneumonia  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  one.  When  the  severity  of  the  disease  continues  to  increase  from  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  dav  and  at  its  acme  takes  on  a  serious  character  which 
cannot  be  concealed  from  those  about  the  patient,  it  requires  great  firmness 
and  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  physician  to  master  the  situation.  He 
is  to  see  to  it  that  the  course  of  the  disease  is  not  disturbed  by  anxiety  and 
excitement  of  those  about  the  patient,  and  that  nothing  occurs,  by  improper 
measures,  or  even  by  absurd  procedures,  by  which  the  good  course  of  the 
crisis  may  be  rendered  uncertain. 

PLAN   OF   TREATMENT 

In  treating  a  case  of  pneumonia  the  physician  must  consider  the  situa- 
tion and  order  everything  necessary  for  the  patient ;  he  should  select  the  room 
and  the  position  of  the  bed;  the  room  is  to  be  neither  too  light  nor  dark; 
there  is  to  be  no  communicating  room,  no  noise,  and  the  bed  had  better  be 
placed  so  that  it  may  be  reached  from  both  sides. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed.^  He  is  to  be 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  avoid  much  speaking,  lie  in  a  comfortable  position 
and  not  have  too  many  covers  placed  over  him.  Food  and  drink  must  be 
given  him  by  a  trained  nurse.  The  patient  should  never  be  left  alone,  and 
s{)ecial  care  should  be  given  if  he  is  delirious  or  attempts  to  get  out  of  bed. 
In  the  main,  the  various  stages  of  the  disease,  as  regards  the  indications,  as 
well  as  special  orders,  particularly  in  pneumonia,  does  not  present  unusual 
differences  which  are  worthy  of  note,  and  I  shall  describe  them  in  a  few 
words. 

1.  Initial  Stage. — This  stage  is  brief,  lasting  but  a  few  hours,  so  that 
the  tlierapeutic  requirements  are  not  definite  ones.  During  the  chill  the 
patient  covers  himself  up,  lies  down,  drinks  hastily  and  attempts  to  sweat. 
If  the  physician  is  summoned  he  must  order  rest  in  bed,  reduce  the  amount 
of  nourishment  to  fluid  food,  and  not  order  drugs  at  all,  or  if  he  does,  give 
quite  an  indifferent  remedy.  Caution  is  necessary  in  administering  active 
remedies  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  as  we  can  never  know  whether  such 
renunlies  do  good  or  harm.  A  laxative  brings  about  amelioration.  The  diag- 
nosis as  vet  cannot  be  made  with  wrtaintv.  Ancient  medicine  at  once  ordered 
venesection  to  abort  pneumonia  if  possible,  or  an  emetic  was  given  (tartar 
emetic). 

2.  Stadium  Incrementiy  Development  of  Pneumonia. — Regular  taking  of 
temperature,  saving  the  expectoration  and  urine.  Physical  examination, 
'^i'herapy  even  in  this  time  should  be  withheld.  A  cooling  mcnlicine  may  be 
given  (muriatic  acid  or  the  like),  or  moderate  doses  of  antipyretics  (1  to  2 
grams  j)er  day).  Kwping  the  patient  cool,  good  ventilation  in  the  room, 
quiet.  Cold  aj)plications  or  packs.  The  bowels  should  lx»  evacuated  (and  the 
urine).  The  administration  of  nourishment  is  to  be  methodic,  but  in  the  first 
days  it  should  not  be  forced,  especially  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  vomiting. 

J  Sydenham  allowed  f<»v<»r  pneumonia  patients  to  get  up  once  or  twice  a  day,  an 
in<liration  wliich  may  explain  the  denthfl  of  that  period.  B<»8ideH  I  have  seen  this  mode 
with  "  the  old  Wolff"  (Professor  of  the  Second  Medical  Clinic)  during  Schonlein's  time. 
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Fluid  food,  best  milk,  in  the  morning  diluted  coffee  or  tea,  bouirion,  flour 
soups.  If  the  patient  wishes  it,  he  may  have  some  zwieback  or  yolk  of  egg, 
also  some  soup  or  meat  extract  or  other  nutritive  preparation.  Fluid  may  be 
plentifully  administered  (water,  lemonade,  wine  with  water,  tea),  but  with- 
out overloading  the  stomach,  which  might  lead  to  vomiting. 

3.  Stage  of  Acme, — This  period  of  the  disease  requires  great  care,  for  it 
is  at  the  same  time  a  preparation  for  the  period  of  crisis.  The  nearer  the  dis- 
ease approaches  to  the  latter,  upon  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  days,  the  more 
carefully  the  physician  must  endeavor  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  patient 
Absolute  quiet  is  now  necessary,  all  excitement  is  to  be  avoided,  even  the 
examination  of  the  patient  at  this  time  is  to  be  omitted  if  there  are  no  par- 
ticular reasons  for  carrying  it  out.  Although,  as  mentioned  above,  not  all 
solid  food  need  be  excluded,  the  patient  in  the  main  should  be  nourished  by 
fluid  food,  but  this  should  be  in  relatively  large  amounts — ^the  patient  should 
have  a  cup  of  milk  or  bouillon,  with  an  egg  or  soup  every  two  hours — but 
without  suppressing  the  appetite  or  even  producing  repugnance  to  food.  The 
stool  is  to  be  looked  after,  which  makes  the  respiration  easier  and  the  excre- 
tion freer,  and  the  excretion  of  urine  must  be  encouraged.  The  latter  re- 
quires regular  observation  as  a  smaller  or  larger  amount  of  urine  is  an 
indication  of  the  amount  of  nourishment  taken;  scant,  high-colored  urine 
points  to  bad  or  even  insufficient  nutrition. 

In  the  days  before  the  crisis,  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  there  is  usually 
one  or  another  indication  for  the  use  of  a  remedy,  if  the  pulse  is  very  fre- 
quent and  small,  digitalis  in  moderate  doses  (0.25  to  0.5  per  day),  besides 
heart  tonics,  such  as  tea,  coffee  (wine  with  caution!),  camphor,  benzoin. 
The  use  of  antipyretics  and  hydrotherapeutic  measures  are  indicated  according 
to  the  principles  previously  described.  Morphia  (codeia,  dover  powder)  is 
indicated  if  there  is  restlessness  and  insomnia  at  this  period  of  the  disease. 
If  these  indications  are  not  present  I  am  partial  to  the  administration  of  a 
])reparation  of  ammonia  before  the  crisis  (liquor  ammonii  acetatis),  senega  or 
anotluT  expectorant. 

At  this  stage,  formerly,  blood  was  withdrawn;  in  full-blooded  patients  it 
would  even  now  l)e  allowahle  hut  there  is  no  longer  confidence  in  venesection 
among  the  public  and  in  patients. 

4.  Tlie  period  of  crisis  riKjuires  particularly  careful  observation  and  even- 
tually energetic  procedures.  With  a  fall  in  tcMuj^erature,  in  severe  cases,  not 
infrequently  a  serious  collapse  is  conihined  or  is  threatened.  Dyspnea  and 
cyanosis,  beginning  ])nlnionary  edema,  are  the  signs  of  danger,  which  in  severer 
grades  bring  about  the  exitus  letalis.  Here  it  is  ntressary  to  be  on  the  spot 
and  not  to  neglect  anything.  A  collapse  must  he  ])revented  by  an  ameliora- 
tion of  the  essentials  of  the  disease  during  the  latter  ])eriod  before  the  crisis. 
In  this  position  we  command  numerous  active  remedies  which  must  be  care- 
fully chosen  and  administered  cautiously  and  without  haste.  Improvement 
of  respiration,  strengthening  of  the  heart  muscle,  am<*lioration  of  the  fever 
are  the  indications.  Dry  cups  serve  to  improve  n^spiration,  inunction  of 
creosote  and  cam])hor  vasogen ;  internally  exp<Htorants.  the  preparations  of 
ammonia,  benzol,  menthol,  terpin  hydrate.  Narcotics  must  be  avoided  or 
verv  cautiouslv  administered.    The  bowel  must  be  evacuated. 
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Cardiac  power  is  increased,  that  is,  maintained  by  improving  the  respira- 
tion, by  the  use  of  the  previously  mentioned  heart  tonics  (digitalis,  caffein, 
strychnin),  but  caution  is  necessary  so  as  not  to  shoot  beyond  the  mark. 

In  more  urgent  cases  (with  cyanosis  and  pulmonary  edema)  venesection 
is  necessary,  followed  by  the  administration  of  wine  (champagne),  as  well 
as  by  the  inhalation  of  oxygen.  Further,  hot  hand  and  foot  baths,  eventually 
infusion  of  a  physiological  salt  solution,  with  fruit  sugar;  inunction  and  a 
form  of  massage  may  be  useful. 

Food  cannot  be  forced  in  such  moments.  The  tortured  patient  cannot 
swallow  much,  filling  the  stomach  gives  him  difficulty  and  increases  the 
dyspnea.  All  the  more  was  it  necessary  during  a  previous  time  to  have 
administered  sufficient  nourishment  at  regular  intervals. 

During  this  period  the  physician  has  a  very  difficult  position,  he  must 
watch  continuously,  must  neglect  nothing,  and  yet  not  do  too  much.  In  the 
presence  of*  the  patient  and  of  the  friends  and  relatives,  he  must  retain  com- 
posure and  firmness  and  must  show  the  greatest  interest.  If  he  succeeds  in 
saving  the  patient  from  such  a  threatening  danger  he  is  sufficiently  compen- 
sated for  all  his  trouble. 

5.  The  Epicritical  Stage, — ^I  believe  it  to  be  important  to  diflferentiate  an 
epicritical  stage,  although,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  patient  is  saved 
if  he  has  passed  through  the  crisis.  This  optimistic  view  is  only  correct  if 
nothing  is  neglected  in  the  epicrisis  which  has  particular  conditions,  especial 
dangers  and  particular  therapeutic  indications.^ 

Investigations  of  metabolism  have  shown  that  the  patient  who  has  passed 
through  the  crisis  by  no  means  at  once  returns  to  normal  conditions,  especially 
that  he  does  not  add  organic  albumin  at  once.  On  the  contrary,  the  nitrogen 
excretion,  as  well  as  the  excretion  of  water,  is  greatest  after  the  crisis,  and, 
in  keeping  with  this,  the  patient  in  this  stage  by  no  means  at  once  increases 
in  weight,  on  the  contrary,  the  body-weight  decreases  and  it  is  lowest  one 
to  two  days  after  the  crisis.* 

It  is  because  of  this  condition  that  the  patient  is  so  feeble,  often  even 
excited  and  without  sleep  after  the  crisis.  The  cardiac  contractions  are  feeble, 
frequent  or  even  slow.  During  the  night,  upon  an  attempt  to  sit  up,  palpita- 
tion and  dyspnea  occur.  This  cardiac  weakness  brings  about  an  unquestionable 
danger,  in  a  former  time  it  was  the  frequent  cause  of  a  sudden  unexpected 
death  from  syncope. 

Finally,  the  appetite  and  the  capability  of  taking  nourishment  has  not  yet 
improved,  not  infrequently  has  the  patient  refused  to  take  nourishment  and 
the  physician  cannot  force  his  greatly  suffering  patient  to  do  so.  The  indi- 
cations for  this  stage  are  primarily  quiet,  rest  in  bed  (sitting  up  strictly 
prohibited!) ;  in  turning  in  bed,  with  other  necessities,  the  assistance  of  the 
nurse  is  required.  The  main  thing  is,  with  care  and  confidence,  to  increase 
nourishment,  by  coaxing,  by  offering  tit-bits  (champagne  and  oysters)  to 
stimulate  the  appetite.     Still  it  requires  usually  from  one  to  three  days  for 

1  Wunderlich :  Aft<»r  pneumonia  has  run  its  course,  for  some  time  a  careful  dietetic 
regime  is  necessary   (flannel  clothinf?,  change  of  climate,  avoiding  exertion,  milk  diet). 

2  Compare  also  .V.  Svenaon:  Stoffwechselversuche  an  Reconvalescenten.  Zeitschr.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  Hd.  xliii. 
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progress.  Excitable  patients  require  morphia  and  should  sleep.  The  exam- 
ples mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  may  be  recalled;  they  show 
what  care  is  necessary  in  such  patients  in  the  epicritical  stage^  even  after  the 
pneumonia. 

6.  Stage  of  Convalescence, — If  the  epicritical  stage  is  separated  from  the 
stage  of  convalescence,  the  condition  of  the  patient  when  he  enters  upon 
convalescence  is  much  better,  rarely  presenting  great  difficulties  to  the  physi- 
cian. But  even  here,  care  is  necessary,  patient  as  well  as  physician  may  be 
happy  that  the  disease  is  over,  but  the  physician  must  not  forget  that  dis- 
turbances and  sequels  may  occur  which  should  be  prevented  with  his  best  care. 

The  onset  of  the  stage  of  convalescence  is  characterized  by  an  increase  of 
strength  (addition  of  body-weight),  good  appetite,  sleep,  all  functions  of  the 
body  being  in  good  order ;  keep  the  patient  in  a  good  humor. 

The  last  serious  question  is  regarding  the  first  getting  out  of  bed.  Positive 
rules  cannot  be  given  for  this,  but  the  patient  must  have  increased  in  his 
strength  and  body-weight  before  this  should  be  allowed.  The  first  rising 
from  bed  is  an  important  step  to  him  and  should  be  watched  over  with  all 
care.  If  getting  up  has  agreed  with  the  patient  he  will  feel  well  upon  the 
following  day  and  be  in  good  spirits. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  a  clinical  lecture  is  the  therapy;  for  only  in 
the  rarest  cases  can  this  be  carried  out  with  dogmatic  certainty.  The  old 
clinical  school  maintained  such  an  authority,  in  that  it  prescribed  minutely 
how  a  disease  was  to  be  treated;  any  deviation  was  a  grave  error.  But  this 
absolute  authority  could  not  be  maintained ;  a  program  for  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia  cannot  be  made  out.  At  the  present  time  therapy  is  an  art,  or 
better,  the  artistic  waging  of  a  battle  against  disease.  The  weapons  for 
this  battle,  i.  e.,  the  individual  therapeutic  remedies  and  methods,  may  be 
shown,  their  manner  of  action  and  indications  mav  be  described,  and,  in 
general,  the  plan  for  proper  treatment  may  be  indicated — ^but  something  still 
remains,  the  proper  choice  and  use  of  remedies  suitably  and  correctly  chosen 
according  to  the  special  indications  of  the  disease  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
patient.  Under  the  present  complex  conditions  the  practical  physician  in  the 
special  case  must  himself  select  what  is  suitable.  The  result  will  always  depend 
upon  his  ])ersonal  cleverness  and  ingenuity,  upon  his  firmness,  care,  and 
d^'cision,  whieh  are  partly  the  results  of  good  training,  hut  to  an  equally  gn^t 
degree  are  qualities  of  endowment,  and  dependent  u})on  his  own  personal 
culture. 
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(ACUTE  MILIARY  TUBERCULOSIS,  ACUTE  TUBERCULOSIS 
OF  THE  SEROUS  MEMBRANES,  ACUTE  CASEOUS 

PNEUMONIA) 

Bv  G.   CORNET,   Berlin 

Tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  disease.  This  truth  has  entered  the  flesh 
and  spirit  of  the  present  generation  of  physicians. 

The  chronic  course  of  the  disease,  which  for  centuries  placed  it  among 
the  constitutional  anomalies,  made  it  diflBcult  to  recognize  its  infectious  na- 
ture, and  the  fact  that  it  only  manifests  itself  many  months  after  infection 
has  also  been  an  important  element.  But  even  when  well  developed,  in  the 
greatest  majority  of  cases,  the  affection  lasts  for  years  and  decades,  with 
exacerbations  and  remissions,  until  finally  a  gradual  cure  occurs,  or  more 
frequently  death  terminates  the  aflfection.  Only  much  more  rarely  does  tuber- 
culosis begin  like  the  other  infectious  diseases,  apparently  suddenly,  running 
its  course  in  a  few  months,  weeks,  and  now  and  then  in  days,  and  then, 
usually  with  a  lethal  termination. 

This  latter,  the  acute  form,  will  now  be  considered. 

GENERAL   ETIOLOGY 

Tuberculosis  in  its  acute  form  etiologically  takes  a  special  position  among 
the  infectious  diseases.  While,  ordinarily,  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  sign  of  a  primary  infection  occurring  from  external 
causes,  acute  tuberculosis,  if  at  all,  depends  only  exceptionally  upon  a  primary 
infection.  This  diflference  is  explained  by  the  biological  properties  of  the 
microbes  in  question. 

With  rare  exception,  the  actual,  active  infection,  under  natural  circum- 
stances, depends  upon  the  entrance  and  deposition  of  hut  few  germs  in.  the 
body  from  without.  These  few  germs,  often  perhaps  only  a  single  one,  are 
capable  of  producing  in  a  favorable,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  specific, 
appropriate  culture  media,  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  an  enormous,  massive 
development,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  cholera  and  typhoid  bacilli  in  the 
intestine,  in  the  pnenmococcus  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  deeply  situated 
bronchi,  in  the  anthrax  bacilhis  in  all  fluids  of  the  tissues  and  in  the  blood, 
as  we  see  in  the  bacilhis  of  plague,  in  the  coccus  of  erysipelas,  and  others. 

The  tnhercJp  hacillns  not  only  does  not  possess  this  property  of  rapid  pro- 
liferation outside  of  the  body  upon  the  inanimate  culture  media  which  are 
known  to  us,  it  does  not  even  possess  it  in  the  animal  and  human  organisms. 
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In  acute  tuberculosis  there  must  always  be  assumed  the  pre-exisience  of  a 
tubercular  focus,  in  which  the  number  of  bacilli  necessary  to  invade  in  masses 
must  be  prepared  and  then  at  a  certain  moment  develop  suddenly  or  in  brieflr 
succeeding  intervals,  affecting  widely  extended  areas  of  tissue  in  the  circula- 
tion, in  the  serous  membranes  or  in  the  lungs  (intrabronchial). 

But  no  rule  without  exceptions !  Cases  are  known  in  which,  from  external 
causes,  the  number  of  tubercle  bacilli,  sufficient  to  produce  an  acute  course 
have  entered.  Thus,  for  example,  as  reported  by  Schweninger,  Tappienefs 
servant,  in  spite  of  numerous  warnings,  entered  the  inhalation  space  in  which 
Tappiener  was  carrying  on  inhalation  experiments  with  pulverized  sputum 
in  dogs  and  thus  became  a  classical  proof  of  the  danger  of  such  inhalations; 
the  servant,  in  spite  of  previous  health,  perished  soon  after  the  dogs  that  had 
been  experimented  upon  with  the  same  pathologico-anatomical  signs  of  miliary 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  But !  Such  cases  form  exceptions  and  cannot  be 
compared  to  natural  conditions. 

Acute  tuberculosis  does  not  depend  upon  a  direct  exogenous  infection,  but 
upon  an  endogenous  one,  an  auto-infection,  the  prerequisite  being  formed  by 
a  tuberculous  focus  already  present  in  the  body. 

This  primary  original  focus  may  be  very  small.  For  example,  a  single, 
isolated,  primary  tuberculous  nodule  at  the  surface  of  the  lung  may  rupture 
into  the  pleural  space  and  thus  produce  a  miliary  pleural  tuberculosis.  It 
may  be  so  small,  that  it  can  only  be  found  with  difficulty  at  the  autopsy, 
although  the  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  found  upon  careful  search  by  the 
trained  eye  are  quite  rare.  Now  and  then,  however,  circumscribed,  more 
or  less  numerous  foci,  caseous  nodules,  partly  connected,  partly  quite  inde- 
pendent from  the  explosive  focus,  are  present. 

According  to  this,  acute  tuberculosis  may  occur  in  apparently  healthy 
persons  but  in  those  that  have  a  latent  focus  and  then  appear  apparently  as 
a  primary  tuberculosis — or  after  years  and  decades  of  suffering  it  may  form 
the  complicating  termination  of  the  disease — or  it  develops  in  a  person  who 
previously  has  gone  through  a  tubercular  attack  but  was  apparently  cured. 

Recently  I  aaw  a  young  man,  who  four  years  ago  had  a  tuberculous  apex  catarrh,  and 
for  two  years  was  apparently  cured ;  he  married  and  four  weeks  after  the  wedding. 
perhaps  favored  by  marked  sexual  indulgence,  was  alTected  by  miliary  tuberculosis  and 
died ;  a  quite  similar  case  1  recollect  of  a  previous  experience  in  which  only  the  final 
diagnosis  was  not  quite  so  certain. 

As  tubercular  foci  are  found  in  every  age,  acute  tuberculosis  occurs  at 
all  ages,  although  infants  are  markedly  predisposed. 

The  different  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  are  eiwJogxrnUy  to  be  considered 
as  one,  in  so  far  that  in  all  a  sudden  dissemination  of  one  or  several  organs 
or  parts  of  tissue  occurs  with  tubercle  bacilli.  Paihologivo -anatomically  and 
in  many  respects  also  clinirally,  they  show  different  phenomena,  so  that  we 
may  differentiate  three  chief  groups:  Acute  general,  or  a  miliary  tuberculosis 
limited  to  one  or  several  organs,  acute  tubercu1osi*<  of  the  serous  membranes 
and  acute  caseous  pneumonia.  Determining  for  the  variation  is  the  seat  of 
the  primary  tubercular  focus  which  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  depending 
upon  this  the  method  of  distribution  and  the  nature  of  the  organs  which  are 
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to  be  considered  in  this  distribution,  namely,  whether  the  circulation,  the 
serous  cavities,  oY,  in  the  case  of  caseous  pneumonia,  the  bronchial  twigs  are 
active  in  the  diffusion  of  the  bacilli. 


SPECIAL   ETIOLOGY   OF   ACUTE   MILIARY   TUBERCULOSIS 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  numerous 
tubercular  nodules  in  the  most  varied  organs,  independent  of  one  another 
and  removed  from  external  circumstances,  by  the  entrance  of  the  germs  into 
the  circulation;  the  almost  simultaneous  developing  stage  of  the  nodules, 
however,  shows  that  fhe  invasion  occurred  quite  suddenly,  at  once  or  in 
brief  intervals. 

Whence  come  such  massive  numbers  of  tubercle  bacilli,  entering  suddenly 
into  the  blood,  producing  almost  simultaneously  thousands  and  millions  of 
tubercles?  Only  two  conditions  may  be  thought  of:  either  some  individual 
bacilli  which  have  reached  the  blood  have  developed  to  this  extraordinary 
extent  in  the  circulation  or  they  have  at  once  reached  the  circulation  en 
masse. 

In  favor  of  the  first  view  Wild  and  Ribbert  are  especially  prominent ;  they 
believe  that,  as  a  rule,  only  individual  bacilli  reach  the  blood  and,  usually,  are 
rapidly  eliminated  from  the  body  without  leaving  a  trace,  under  very  special 
favorable  conditions  of  development  and  an  especially  increased  predisposition 
they  are  able  to  increase  in  sufficient  amounts  to  produce  miliary  tuberculosis. 

But  this  theory,  above  all,  is  incompatible  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
biology  of  the  tubercle  bacillus;  for  we  know  and  are  able  to  demonstrate  at 
any  time  that  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  blood  and  in  fluids  in  general,  except 
upon  the  surface,  do  not  multiply  to  a  marked  extent  and,  therefore,  com- 
parisons and  conclusions  by  analogy  with  anthrax  bacilli  and  other  actual 
blood  parasites  are  worthless.  And  how,  even  in  the  circulating  blood,  should 
they  be  capable  of  multiplying  in  such  enormous  quantities  ?  Besides,  in  this 
conception,  we  meet  with  so  much  that  is  hypothetical,  so  little  that  is  actually 
proved,  that  the  objections  raised  by  Weigert,  Benda,  and  by  myself  are 
readily  comprehended. 

Thus  only  the  second  possibility  remains,  that  the  bacilli  in  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis  enter  the  circulation  en  masse.  For  this  we  also  find  an  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem  in  the  vascular  tubercle  of  Weigert  in  the  tuberculous 
vascular  ulcer. 

In  contrast  to  the  previously  assumed  immunity  of  the  intima  of  the 
vessels  from  tuberculosis,  Weigert  in  1877,  as  is  well  known,  found  in  veins 
that  were  still  patulous  and  capable  of  function,  especially  in  the  large  pul- 
monary veins,  tubercles  and  these  venous  tubercles,  were  looked  upon  by  him 
as  the  sowing  point  of  the  seed  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  circulation  and  as 
the  source  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 

Those  vascular  tubercles  may  l>e  frequently  demonstrated  as  was  shown  by 
the  further  investigations  of  Miigge,  Schuchardt,  Weichselbaum,  Bergkam- 
mer,  Hanau,  ITauser,  Meyer,  Heller,  Brasch,  Sigg,  and  others,  in  miliary 
tuberculosis,  if  they  are  carefully  searched  for,  and  besides  being  found  in 
the  pulmonary,  as  well  as  in  other  veins  of  the  body,  they  are  noted  in  the 
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arteries,  although  rarely  (Miigge,  Marehand,  Weigert,  Comil,  Schuchapir, 
Dittrich,  Benda,  and  others),  whereas  even  previously  Ponfick  had  dem-r- 
strated  to  us  a  third  variety  of  such  tubercles,  the  tubercles  of  the  thoraiic 
duct. 

Upon  the  decomposition  of  such  vascular  tubercles,  in  the  formation  of 
tul)ercular  vascular  ulcers,  unquestionably  large  numbers  of  bacilli  may  ent»r 
the  circulation — and  this  is  nowhere  denied — by  constant  movement  thoir 
conglonierants  are  torn  apart  and  they  themselves  are  disintegrated  and  widrlj 
distributed.  This  certainly  determines  07ie  way  for  the  development  of  miliarv 
tul>ercuIosis ;  that  this  mode,  however,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  is  shnw:i 
by  the  almost  regular  proof  of  such  foci  in  miliary  tuberculosis  and  nnlv 
in  the  case  of  miliary  tuberculosis.  Hanau  and  Sigg^s  compilation  has  shown 
this  connwtion  in  more  than  a  hundred  cases. 

Are  the  cases  in  which  this  proof  of  vascular  tubercle  was  not  present 
capable  of  causing  the  entire  law  to  l>ecome  q  ut»st  ion  able  ?  Xo,  they  are  n^t. 
on  account  of  the  difficulty,  the  subtlety  of  such  investigations,  in  which  small 
foci  may  readily  escape  the  most  minute  inspection ;  this  is  all  the  more  tnii\ 
for  from'tlie  moment  of  the  rupture,  the  ulceration,  of  the  seoil,  weeks  an«i 
months  may  pass  before  the  autopsy,  in  which  the  original  ulcer  mav  have 
altered  its  appearance  and  must  often  have  undergone  changes,  so  that  it  no 
longer  appears  as  an  ulcer,  but,  as  Benda  has  shown,  covered  In'  a  smooth 
surface,  the  shreddy  defects  of  the  bacilli-containing  caseous  masses  fill«M 
with  fibrin  deposit  or  the  entire  vess(»l  thrombosed,  or  obliterated  and  changt'«l 
into  a  solid  band.  What,  therefore,  is  impossible  in  principle  in  reganl  to 
the  condition  cannot,  as  Ribbert  has  recently  required,  be  looked  upon  as 
necessary  for  an  exact  proof. 

Now,  should  every  vascular  tu])er(le,  which  may  be  found  in  the  cailavor. 
be  looki'd  upon  as  the  siarting-jioint  of  an  already  well  advancet:!  niiliarv 
tuberculosis,  the  development  of  which  dates  from  an  earlier  period? 

ORIGIN    OF   VASCULAR    TUBERCLES 

Two  conditions  are  possible  rt'«^arding  tho  (K'vclopmcnt  of  the  vascular 
tubercle. 

Either  the  tubercle  bacilli  grow  from  a  tubercular  focus  situated  in  the 
vessel  or  lying  very  near  to  it,  growing  by  ((nifinuHi/  into  its  wall,  or  tiny 
reach  it  by  entering  with  the  lymph  current  and  thus  gradually  attacking 
the  intiiiia. 

Ill  this  ])rocess,  however,  the  d«'velopment  of  a  true  vascular  tubercle  with 
con>c(jiieiit  ulceration  is  by  no  means  the  neeessfiry  se<|ueiice,  for  the  bacterial 
toxins  (liiriised  from  the  tuberculous  focus  into  the  surrounding  areas  usuallv 
engender  an  innaminatory  tissue  ulcerati(m  before  the  bacilli  themselves  enter, 
which  produces  thrombosis  and  obliteration  of  the  lunien  of  the  smaller  vi'S- 
sels;  in  the  larger  ones.  howev(T,  the  walls  are  so  thiikened  that  a  successful 
resistance  is  j)resente(l  to  the  ])ropagation  of  the  tubercular  process  and  tho 
further  entrance  of  the  bacilli  is  prevented;  this  can  fnijuently  be  noted  bv 
the  strand-like  vessels  or  by  some  that  may  even  still  have  retaine<l  their 
function  which  traverse  some  pulmonary  cavities.      In  tlu'  >nialler  number 
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of  cases,  however,  this  protection  is  insuflScient,  the  bacillus  enters  the  intima 
of  the  vessel,  develops  and  causes  a  vascular  tubercle. 

Or  the  second  possibility:  The  vascular  tubercle  owes  its  development  to 
individual  bacilli  or  to  conglomerations  of  bacilli,  which  originating  from  a 
vascular  tubercle  previously  formed,  have  reached  the  circulation,  have  de- 
posited themselves  in  the  intima  or  have  reached  the  vasa  vasorum  and  have 
there  been  arrested. 

Which  of  the  two  modes  of  production,  the  former  maintained  by  Weigert, 
the  latter  by  Benda,  is  the  more  frequent,  cannot  be  decided  at  present. 

In  a  similar  manner,  as  in  the  blood  vessels,  the  formation  of  tubercles 
occurs  in  the  thoracic  duct,  only  that  in  this  instance,  the  lymph  takes  the 
place  of  the  blood. 

Although  the  vascular  tubercle  is  the  most  frequent  point  of  origin  of 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis  it  is  not  the  only  one,  for  as  investigations  have 
shown,  for  example  a  small  cavity  in  a  pulmonary  vein  may  rupture  (Hugue- 
nin,  Hanau),  or  individual  arteries  imbedded  in  tubercular  glands  are  proved 
to  be  completely  surrounded  by  bacillary  areas  and  the  walls  filled  with  them 
(Koch,  Bergkammer,  Weigert,  Baumgarten,  Ribbert),  or  a  wall  of  a  vein  is 
found,  as  in  a  case  of  lupus  reported  by  Demme,  showing  sieve-like  per- 
forations. 

The  localization  of  the  miliary  tuberculosis  will  naturally  vary  according 
to  the  seat  of  the  ulcerated  vascular  tubercle  or  according  to  the  point  of 
rupture  or  erosion.  If  the  anatomico-physiological  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual vessels,  their  area  of  supply  is  remembered,  it  will  become  clear  that 
in  a  disseminated  focus  all  organs  of  the  greater  circulation  supplied  from 
the  left  heart,  in  case  of  the  right  heart  particularly  the  lungs,  will  be  over- 
flooded  with  bacilli,  whereas  for  example  in  a  small  artery,  only  the  areas 
supplied  by  it  will  form  the  field  of  invasion,  etc. 

In  the  second  variety,  acute  tuberculosis  of  the  serous  membranes,  a  vas- 
cular tubercle  need  not  be  assumed,  instead  a  proliferating,  or,  better,  a 
tubercle  forming  in  the  serosa  and  its  surroundings  that  has  ruptured,  is 
the  precursor  and  cause. 

Acute  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura,  as  a  rule,  is  introduced  from  a  focus 
situated  at  the  surface  of  the  lung,  frequently  also  from  tuberculous  bronchial 
or  mediastinal  glands  or  by  way  of  the  thoracic  duct,  from  a  carious  vertebra, 
a  rib;  less  frequently  from  the  pericardium  or  peritoneum.  In  case  of  the 
pericardium,  apart  from  infection  from  the  pleura,  caseous  bronchial  and 
mediastinal  glands  play  the  chief  r61e,  but  caries  of  the  sternum,  of  the  ribs, 
the  thoracic  vertebrae,  or  rupture  of  a  pulmonary  cavity  may  be  the  starting- 
point  of  the  disease. 

A  peritoneal  tuberculosis  finds  its  origin  in  caseous  mesenteric  and  retro- 
peritoneal glands,  in  tuberculous  intestinal  ulcers,  and  especially  in  the 
female,  in  a  genital  tuberculosis;  finally,  it  may  occur  by  propagation  through 
the  pleura. 

In  all  of  these  instances  of  rupture  tuberculosis  of  the  serous  membranes 
is  not  the  regular  but  a  rare  consequence,  for  in  most  cases  the  diffused  toxins 

have  caused  irritation  of  the  tissue  with  consequent  adhesions  of  the  adjacent 
40 
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serosa ;  the  ruptures  thus  cause  a  comparatively  irrelevant  condition,  it  only 
becomes  important  when  by  rapid  growth  this  adhesion  has  not  taken  place. 

What  the  circulation  of  the  blood  performs  in  the  distribution  and  dis- 
semination of  the  tubercle  bacilli  which  have  ruptured  into  the  blood  current 
in  the  case  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  is  attained  in  the  serous  cavities  bv  the 
mutual  displacement  of  the  walls,  in  the  pleura  by  the  respiration,  in  the 
pericardium  by  the  action  of  the  heart  and  in  the  peritoneum  by  intestinal 
peristalsis,  and  the  same  results  are  obtained  that  we  have  in  view  by  distrib- 
uting the  seed  upon  our  artificial  culture  media,  namely,  an  extraordinarily 
copious  growth. 

In  the  third  form  of  acute  tuberculosis,  caseous  pneumonia,  the  general 
infection  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the  rupture  of  a  caseous  focus. 
The  latter  may  have  occurred  some  time  before,  and  in  a  manner  not  previ- 
ously harmful  to  the  organism,  thus  in  the  bronchi,  so  that  the  caseous  masses 
are  evacuated  by  the  respiratory  passages  without  great  damage ;  but  for  some 
cause,  which  will  be  mentioned  later  on,  the  sputum  is  not  discharged  but 
adheres  and  finds  its  way  into  the  bronchi  which  are  everywhere  present, 
thence  into  the  bronchioles  and  into  the  alveoli  and  there  causes  multiple 
intimately  related  foci  which  appear  as  if  joined  in  a  single  caseous  mass. 

In  all  of  the  acute  forms,  as  already  mentioned,  the  following  common 
conditions  occur:  Clumps  of  bacilli  which  were  previously  present  in  the  bo<iy 
but  which  have  as  yet  damaged  it  but  very  slightly,  as  one  group  limited  the 
others  in  their  action  up  to  a  certain  extent,  now,  at  once  reach  a  free  tract, 
there  to  become  distributed ;  in  miliary  tuberculosis  by  the  blood,  in  the 
serous  membranes  by  the  friction  of  the  walls  and  in  caseous  pneumonia  by 
aspiration  into  the  many-branching  bronchi,  so  that  the  individual  bacillus 
attains  a  certain  distinctive  development  and  power.  To  represent  this,  I 
should  like  to  .say,  the  d(*leterious  action  of  about  1,000  bacilli  enclosed  in  a 
caseous  mass  shows  the  same  proportion  to  a  similar  number  of  disseminateil, 
isolated  bacilli,  as  the  surface  of  a  globe  having  a  diameter  of  1,000  mm.  is 
to  the  surfaces  of  1.000  globes  having  a  diameter  each  of  1  mm.,  in  other 
words,  the  latter  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  former. 

PREDISPOSING    FACTORS 

If  the  causes  of  the  inmiediate  outbreak  of  acute  tul>erculosis  are  asked, 
if  the  question  is  put,  why,  for  example,  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  in  one 
instance,  a  vascular  tubercle  develo])s  and  ruptures  and  in  another  case  this 
do(»s  not  occur — why  in  one  patient  who  has  been  ill  but  a  brief  time,  or  who 
still  harbors  a  latent  focus  and  not  in  another  person,  perhaps  an  old  con- 
sumptive, who  has  l>een  ill  for  years — if  these  questions  are  put,  a  definite 
answer  cannot  he  given. 

Many  of  the  traditional  reasons  are  only  in  very  loose,  accidental  con- 
nection,  others  are  more  the  rc^sult  of  the  burning  of  midnight  oil  than  of 
observation  at  the  bedside.  A  clear  insight  is  rendered  particularly  difficult 
by  the  great  division  as  to  time  between  cause  and  effect,  which  hinders  us  in 
the  investigation  of  tuberculosis  from  stage  to  stage. 

The  predisposition  of  youth  for  acute  tuberculosis,  espc^cially  of  miliary 
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tuberculosis,  may  be  explained  according  to  the  comprehensive  description  in 
my  text-book  *  that  the  toxins  formed  from  tubercle  readily  and  more  rapidly 
diffuse  into  distant  regions  through  the  wider  and  more  open  lymph  passages 
and  lymph  spaces;  for  this  reason  the  inflammatory  tissue  irritation  in  the 
immediate  periphery  occurs  less  intensely  and  thus  the  entrance  of  the  bacilli 
into  the  vessels  and  into  the  vascular  wall  has  less  hindrance. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes  those  may  be  most  readily  explained  which 
are  calculated  to  mobilize  the  enclosed  bacilli  in  their  clump  or  in  a  focus;  this 
is  favored  particularly  by  inflammatory  saturation,  sudden  emaciation  and 
particularly  trauma. 

Measles  and  scarlatina  have  quite  properly  enjoyed  the  reputation,  for 
some  time,  of  frequently  predisposing  to  acute  tuberculosis.  The  swelling 
and  thorough  infiltration  of  the  glands,  which  occurs  in  these  diseases,  are 
capable  of  awakening  latent  tubercular  foci;  the  more  rapid  absorption  of 
protective  proteins  in  rapid  emaciation  may  to  a  certain  extent  extract  caseous 
foci ;  trauma  by  its  accompanying  inflammatory  action  may  set  bacilli  in  move- 
ment or  may  directly  rupture  a  fibrous  capsule  surrounding  a  tuberculous 
focus  and  act  like  a  spark  in  a  powder  keg.  Operations  in  diseased  tissue,  for 
example,  upon  tuberculous  bones  and  joints,  lupus,  rectal  fistulae,  then  preg- 
nancy and  especially  the  puerperal  period,  rapid  resorption  of  pleuritic  exu- 
dates and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  tuberculo-scrofulous  glands  have  also 
shown  themselves  as  predisposing  factors.  Climate  and  weather,  as  asserted 
by  some  authors,  have  an  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Similar  causes  are  also  invoked  as  factors  in  the  development  of  acute 
tuberculosis  of  the  serous  membranes. 

The  flooding  of  large  bronchial  areas  with  caseous  masses  by  aspiration, 
caseous  jmeumonia  is  favored  by  a  bad  type  of  respiration,  probably  with 
excessive  predominant  inspiration  and  insufficient  expiration,  by  weakness 
and  loss  of  reaction  of  the  ciliated  epithelium,  properties  which  may  be 
ac(]uir(^d  as  well  as  be  hereditary,  further  by  deep  breathing,  for  example, 
upon  forced  movements,  climbing  stairs,  or  occasionally  by  respiratory  gym- 
nastics during  periods  at  which  the  sputum  in  the  act  of  being  discharged 
passes  the  mouth  of  open,  previously  healthy  bronchi.  By  excessive  screaming, 
with  succeeding  deep  inspiration  and  aspiration,  the  acute  caseous  pneumonias 
may  perhaps  be  explained  which  are  not  so  rarely  noted  in  the  puerperal 
period  in  phthisical  women. 

PATHOLOGICAL   ANATOHT 

The  pathologico-anatomical  pictures  vary  greatly  in  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis accordingly  as  the  distribution  occurs  by  the  circulation,  into  the 
serous  cavities  or  into  the  bronchial  branches. 

In  the  former  case,  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  all  or  a  great  number 
of  orphans  are  found  permeated  by  many  thousands  of  tubercles,  showing 
almost  the  same  grade  of  development,  at  one  time  small  points  scarcely  visible, 


»  G.  Comet,  Die  Tuberculose. — Nothnagel,  Spec.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  Bd.  xiv. — G.  Comett 
Die  Scrophulose,  ibidem. 
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or  prominent  specks  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand,  at  other  times  larger  hard 
nodules,  completely  or  centrally  caseous,  according  as  to  whether  death  ha? 
occurred  sooner  or  later,  dependent  upon  the  number  of  germs,  the  importantt 
of  the  affected  organs  and  from  the  amount  of  toxin  which  has  entered  the 
circulation.  With  these  there  may  be  noted  as  witnesses  of  the  former,  but 
less  important  precursors,  now  and  then  caseous  nodules  having  attainei 
some  size. 

The  number  of  nodules  in  individual  organs  and  tissues  depends  partlj 
upon  the  richness  of  the  blood  supply,  determining  above  all,  however,  is  the 
position  of  the  affected  organs,  that  is,  the  relation  of  their  vascular  supply 
to  the  causative  focus  of  the  miliary  tuberculosis. 

The  lungs  are  most  frequently  and  most  severely  attacked  as  their  capillarr 
system  acts  as  the  first  filter  for  the  bacilli-laden  blood  in  all  ruptures  into 
the  veins  of  the  greater  circulation  and  into  the  thoracic  duct,  but  thev  are 
also  involved  by  their  blood  supply  when  ruptures  occur  into  the  pulmonary 
veins. 

Upon  section  the  organs  reveal  a  fine,  nodular  surface,  very  often  dark 
red  in  color,  the  nodules  often  being  surrounded  by  red  areolae.  The  spletn 
and  also  the  liver  are  often  greatly  enlarged.  Nodules  are  found  further  in 
the  kidneys,  in  the  cortical  substance,  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  Iwno. 
in  the  thyroid  gland,  and,  what  is  of  value  in  diagnosis,  in  the  choroidea  (in 
about  75  }H»r  cent.),  besides  also  in  the  mucous  membranes,  the  testicles,  in 
the  e])ididymis  and  in  the  prostate  gland. 

Tlie  serous  membranes  also  show  fibrinous  deposits  but  they  are  not  .-^ 
comiiionly  attacked  in  general  miliary  tuberculosis  as  the  glandular  organ* 
which  are  rich  in  blood ;  in  the  serous  cavities  a  serious,  purulent,  or  hemor- 
rhagic exudate  may  be  found. 

Besides  tubercles  are  found  in  the  meninges,  especially  in  the  pia,  an«l 
often  besi(K\s  a  turbid,  gelatinous  exudate.  Further,  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  isolatiMl  infarcts  in  the  kidneys,  spleen,  etc.,  and  to  punctifonn 
heniorrliages,  for  exani])]e,  in  the  brain.  The  presence  of  tubercles  in  the 
skin  will  be  rarely  noted,  as  unfavorable  conditions  (cooler  temperature) 
do  not  allow  the  nodules  to  ri])en  in  tlie  short  time  prior  to  death.  But  thi« 
condition  has  been  noted  hv  Heller,  Peter,  Clever,  and  others. 

In  all  autopsies  it  will  be  necessary  to  search  for  the  original  fot*us  an«l 
the  point  of  rupture,  in  which  the  topical  distribution  of  the  tuberclfs  and 
the  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  blood  supply  may  give  some  points  of  sup- 
port;  most  frc(juently,  as  already  mentioned,  the  pulmonary  veins  and  the 
thoracic  duct  arc  the  scat  of  the  same. 

The  vascular  tubercle  itself  a])pears  as  a  grayish-yellow  or  white  nodule 
with  a  somewhat  rough,  ulcerated  surface  or.  on  account  of  succeeding  fibrin 
deposit,  it  has  become  smooth,  and  now  and  then,  with  a  polypoid  attachment 
reaching  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessels. 

I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  changes  which  are  the  result  of  niixiHl  in- 
fection. 

Acute  tuberculosis  of  the  serous  membranes,  the  pleura,  pericardium,  the 
peritoneum,  shows  itself  (pathologieo-anatomically)  by  a  profuse  formation 
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of  tubercles  in  the  affected  serous  membrane,  and  besides  often  by  a  well 
developed  fibrino-plastic  and  exudative  inflammation.  In  passing,  I  must 
call  attention  to  the  varying  pictures  due  to  partial  adhesions  of  organs 
among  each  other,  especially  in  the  peritoneal  space,  by  sausage-like  thick- 
ening of  the  omentum,  by  the  formation  of  thick  cicatrices  and  fresh  tuber- 
cular deposits  in  the  same,  to  perihepatitis,  perisplenitis,  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  sacculated  exudates,  etc.,  which  occur  in  the  more  subacute  and 
chronic  cases. 

In  acute  caseous  pneumonia  and  in  caseous  bronchitis  which  belongs  to 
this  process,  phenomena  in  keeping  with  the  process  by  aspiration  are  found 
primarily  and  particularly  upon  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  bronchi  and 
in  the  alveoli.  Here  and  there  an  entire  lobe  of  the  lung  appears  affected, 
so  closely  do  the  numerous  diseased  lobules  stand  together.  In  consequence 
of  the  richness  of  the  aspirated  sputum  in  bacterial  toxins,  especially  if  it 
originates  from  older  foci,  do  inflammatory  exudative  processes  dominate  the 
field.  For  this  reason  there  is  found  a  tough  exudate  rich  in  fibrin,  some 
desquamated  epithelium  (giving  rise  to  the  former  name  desquamative  pneur 
monia),  accumulation  of  leukocytes  and  red  corpuscles  and  later  on  caseous 
hepatization.  Often  the  tissue  decomposes  very  rapidly  (phthisis  florida) 
and  the  formation  of  cavities  occurs. 


SYMPTOMS 

The  clinical  symptoms  of  acute  tuberculosis  are  in  part  due  to  a  general 
intoxication  with  tubercle  toxins,  partly  to  local  irritative  phenomena  and  to 
the  limitation  of  function  due  to  the  formation  of  tubercles. 

The  intoxication  which  appears  simultaneously  with  the  distribution  of 
the  bacilli,  if  not  even  before  this,  at  any  rate  as  soon  as  the  complete  devel- 
opment of  new  tubercles  occur,  is  particularly  characterized  by  high  fever, 
frequent  pulse,  lowered  hlood  pressure  and  great  weakness,  briefly,  symptoms 
which  show  nothing  characteristic,  but  which  occur  also  in  other  infectious 
diseases  and  for  this  reason  not  rarely  give  rise  to  confusion. 

Infections  in  general  maintain  a  certain  cycle  in  their  course,  in  the 
manner  that  the  germs  of  infection  in  a  limited  time,  develop  with  relative 
rapidity  to  their  complete  extent,  then,  however,  by  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
which  was  favorable  to  them,  are  destroyed;  this  gives  the  entire  course  of 
the  disease  a  stamp  of  a  certain  degree  of  regularity. 

In  acute  tuberculosis,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  do  the  number  and 
vitality  of  the  disseminated  bacilli  vary  extraordinarily,  but  according  to 
the  size  and  age  of  the  focus  of  origin,  the  quantity,  intensity  of  the  simul- 
taneously disseminated  toxins  vary;  to  this  may  be  added,  at  one  time  fre- 
quent, at  another  time  rare,  exacerbations  or  fresh  outbreaks,  finally  mixed 
and  secondary  infections  by  pyogenic  organisms,  streptococci,  staphylococci, 
pyocvaneus,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  caseous  pneumonia  with  tetragenous, 
80  that  every  rule  is  valueless  and  irregularity  "hQQOwxv^  the  type  of  the  course. 

This  may  at  once  he  noted  from  the  fever,  probably  the  most  constant 
symptom.    With  or  without  ^  chill,  the  temperature  often  rises  even  in  tho 
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first  days  to  its  maximum,  reaching  102**  F.  to  104®  F.  It  remarns  at  thL- 
height,  showing  a  continued  type  resembling  enteric  fever,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  caseous  pneumonia;  or  it  becomes  remittent,  showing  an  inter- 
mittent type  for  some  days,  or  in  the  case  of  a  rapid  breakdown,  shows  a 
hectic  t}'pe,  with  a  height  of  104**  F.  with  a  rapid  fall  to  subnormal,  an-l 
collapse  temperatures.  Even  in  the  same  patient  the  fever  often  changes  ii= 
character  in  rapid  succession. 

More  frequently  than  in  other  affections,  a  transitory  inverted  type  is  nott-d 
in  acute  tuberculosis,  therefore,  high  morning  temperatures  with  evening 
remissions. 

As  constant  as  the  fever  usually  is,  now  and  then  it  occupies  a  subordinate 
position.  In  cases  in  which  fever  was  present  previously  as  the  result  of 
phthisis  or  another  form  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  temperature  by  the 
accidental  occurrence  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  caseous  pneumonia  or  pleurisy 
may  be  but  slightly  raised.  A  plentiful  deposit  of  tubercles  in  the  brain  often 
brings  down  the  temperature  to  100.5**  F.  and  also  lower,  even  causing  a 
more  irregular  type;  in  elderly  persons  as  well  as  in  the  insane,  acute  tuU^r- 
culosis,  especially  the  miliary  form,  runs  an  afebrile  course,  as  might  ociur 
from  bronchitis  or  in  cardiac  degeneration. 

But  even  besides  this  there  are  cases  especially  of  miliary  tuberculosis  with 
relatively  low  febrile  ranges,  100.5°  F.  This  has  been  observed  upon  several 
occasions  (for  example  by  Litten),  and  Josef  (from  Furbringer's  elinit-) 
reports  an  absolutely  afebrile  course,  such  cases  also  being  reported  by  Eieh- 
horst  and  others.  This  phenomenon  apparently  does  not  depend  upon  tlio 
peculiarity  of  the  disease  but  upon  the  fact  that  some  individuals,  who?^* 
heat  centres  show  a  certain  immunity,  either  toward  bacterial  toxins  in  gi»neral 
or  only  toward  the  toxins  of  tubercles,  without  improving  the  course  or 
prognosis  of  the  affection,  as  taught  by  the  eases  quoted  above  in  which  death 
occurred.  In  a  similar  manner,  we  also  encounter  enteric  fever  or  pneumonia 
without  decided  fever. 

Vascular  System. — The  pulse  is  markedly  increased,  even  in  proportion 
to  the  temperature;  120  to  150  boats  per  minute  is  not  rare;  with  this  the 
pulse  is  small,  soft,  now  and  then  dicrotic.  The  rapidity  of  the  puis**  fn^ 
quently  depends  upon  a  compression  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  by  enlargul 
trachco-bronchial  glands,  to  a  niediastinitis,  pleuritis  or  pericarditis.  Menin- 
geal localization  and  great  age  bring  down  the  high  pulse  frequency  somewhat. 
The  blood  pressure  is  lowered,  an  obvious  action  of  the  toxins. 

In  caseous  pneumonia  not  infrequently  stasis  occurs  in  the  venous  st/strm 
which  may  bring  about  a  lethal  pulmonary  edema ;  bulky  caseous  masses  ot-ca- 
sionally  lead  to  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and  insufficiency  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve.  In  miliary  tuberculosis,  now  and  then,  the  signs  of  tlie  honior- 
rhagic  diathesis,  epistaxis,  bleeding  from  the  gums,  the  retina  and  intestine 
occur. 

No  marked  changes,  at  least  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  are  found  in 
the  respiratory  organs,  in  an  implication  of  the  lungs,  however,  as  the  result 
of  irritation  of  the  newly  formed  nodules,  upon  the  terminal  filaments  of  the 
vagus^  severe,  stubborn^  paroxysmal^  usually  dry  cough  occurs  wliich  leads 
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to  emphysema;  the  expectoration  is  scant,  frothy  and  now  and  then  shows 
streaks  of  blood,  the  respiration  is  increased  to  60,  in  children  to  90  per  min- 
ute, often  accompanied  by  conspicuously  marked  dyspnea  or  orthopnea  (irri- 
tation of  the  vagus). 

Upon  physical  examination  in  case  older  foci  are  not  present,  only  transi- 
tory or  no  alteration  in  sound  will  be  noted,  later  slight  tympany  may  be 
found,  and  as  a  sign  of  diffuse  catarrh,  and  somewhat  exaggerated  vesicular 
respiration,  small,  crepitant  rales.  In  rare  cases,  in  a  very  profuse  devel- 
opment of  tubercles,  fine  friction  may  be  determined  (Jiirgensen,  Litten). 

In  acute  tuberculosis  the  signs  of  pleurisy  in  general  are  present,  therefore 
pain,  stitch  in  the  side  upon  breathing,  and  especially  interrupted  friction 
sounds  audible  during  inspiration  and  expiration,  slight  displacement  of  the 
pulmonary  borders,  and  if  an  exudate  has  taken  place  (not  infrequently  hemor- 
rhagic) dulness  over  and  a  tympanitic  note  above  the  same,  diminished  or 
bronchial  breathing,  diminished  or  absent  vocal  fremitus. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  pericardium  there  is  also  the  well-known  friction 
sound  and  if  the  exudate  be  sufficiently  large,  increased  cardiac  dulness,  which 
extends  beyond  the  displaced  apex  beat  downward  and  to  the  left. 

The  most  marked  changes  are,  however,  frequently  found  in  caseous  pneu- 
monia, there  are  besides  marked  dyspnea  over  the  affected  area :  dulness,  dimin- 
ished or  bronchial  breathing,  rales,  later  tympany,  metallic,  ringing  rales  and 
other  signs  of  cavities,  which  designate  the  condition  which  has  occurred. 

The  implication  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  intoxication  is  shown  by  dull 
headache,  vertigo,  hebetude,  somnolence,  apathy,  stupor,  delirium — symptoms 
which  develop  in  general  tuberculosis,  sometimes  gradually,  sometimes  rapidly; 
only  now  and  then  does  the  mind  remain  clear  up  to  the  end.  The  cere- 
bral symptoms  are  increased  when  the  brain  itself  is  the  seat  of  tubercular 
deposits,  in  children  now  and  then  without  this,  showing  vomiting,  stra- 
bismus, narrowing  then  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  contracture  of  the  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  neck,  convulsions,  clonic  spasms,  continued  sobbing. 

Further,  great  lassitude  and  exhaustion  will  almost  never  be  absent,  as 
well  as  great  weakness  of  the  emaciated  muscles,  often  combined  with  fre- 
quent sighing  and  loud  cries. 

Digestive  and  abdominal  organs.  The  appetite  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, the  oral  cavity  is  dry,  there  is  constipation  and  more  rarely  diar- 
rhea, and  upon  implication  of  the  meninges,  vomiting.  The  spleen,  while 
soft  in  consistence,  may  be  found  to  be  enlarged  three  to  six  times  its  size. 
Attention  will  be  called  to  a  tuberculous  affection  of  the  serous  membranes  of 
the  abdomen  by  pain,  meteorism,  or  a  tumor,  formed  by  the  thickening  omen- 
tum, or  by  the  signs  of  a  serous,  purulent,  often  hemorrhagic  exudate  which 
frecjuently  soon  loses  its  mobility,  being  encapsulated.  Often  then,  there  is 
also  diarrhea  and  albuminuria. 

Upon  the  skin  a  high  grade  of  cyanosis  of  the  face  is  particularly  notice- 
able, especially  about  the  nose  and  lips,  upon  an  intensely  pale  base,  and  in 
caseous  pneumonia  the  so-called  "cemetery  roses*'  [hectic  flush]  are  noted 
upon  the  cheeks. 

Besidc»s  abundant  sweating  (and  its  consequences  sudamina  and  miliaria)  : 
herpes,  in  rare  cases  even  a  roseolar  eruption,  erythema  nodosum  and  petechia. 
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most  rarely,  however,  miliary  tubercles  upon  the  skin  and  toward  the  final 
issue  cachectic  edema  in  the  extremities. 

Eyes. — A  very  frequent  symptom  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  especially 
upon  implication  of  the  brain,  I  must  particularly  emphasize  on  account  of 
its  great  diagnostic  value:  The  appearance  of  tubercles  in  the  choroid,  pale, 
grayish-white,  later  yellowish,  round  or  longitudinal  specks,  often  coalescing 
at  the  borders,  numbering  from  6  to  10  and  more,  which  often  show  pitting 
upon  decomposition  (Litten). 

Xarrowing  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  occasionally  also  retinal  tuber- 
cular hemorrhages  are  found  also  in  tubercular  meningitis. 

COURSE,   DURATION,   TERMINATION 

According  to  the  organ  which  shows  the  main  effects  of  the  disease  and 
the  symptoms  resulting  therefrom,  the  course  varies  greatly.  For  this  reason 
the  individual  forms  of  acute  tuberculosis  are  arranged  into  subdivisions  ac- 
cording to  their  course.  Thus  in  acvte  general  miliary  tuberculosis  there  is  a 
typhoid  form,  in  which  the  intoxication  is  the  prominent  condition  and  after 
a  brief  prodromal  stage  shows  nervous  symptoms,  lassitude,  high,  slightly 
remittent  fever,  rapid  pulse  and  increased  respiration,  dyspnea,  delirium. 
further  decided  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  an  eruption  resembling  roseola 
and  diarrhea,  the  course  closely  simulating  enteric  fever. 

Then  the  pulmonary  form,  in  which  besides  the  fever,  distressing  cough, 
chest  pains,  excessive  increase  in  the  pulse  and  respiratory  frequencies,  markcii 
dys[)nea,  ortli()])nea  and  cyanosis  are  prominent ;  the  physical  signs  also  calling 
attention  to  disease  of  the  kings,  so  that  the  thought  of  a  pneumonia  or  of  a 
severe  bronchitis,  especially  in  the  aged,  arises. 

Now  and  tlien,  however,  irritative  phenomena  on  the  part  of  the  brain 
mask  all  other  existing  symj)toms.  Tliis  is  the  meningeal  form,  showing  itsH^lf 
by  unbearable  headache,  a|)athy,  stupor,  delirium,  spasms,  strabismus,  when^as 
puls(^and  temperature  are  less  markedly  increased  and  very  frequently,  in  de<'p 
eoma  there  is  a  ])eeuliar  and  increased  respiration  (v.  Striimpell),  or  deep 
sigliin^  ins|)iration  betrays  tb(^  res])iratory  difhculty. 

Now  and  then  cases  occur  which  run  a  fulminant  course  or  such  as 
resemble  delirium  tremens  and  a  malarial  intermittent  or  a  pure  pharyngtv 
laryngeal  disease  (Catti). 

Among  the  acute  tubercular  diseases  of  the  serous  membranes  those  of  the 
pleura,  the  prrirdniiiim  and  the  peritoneum  must  l)e  difTerentiatod  from  each 
other;  further,  acconling  as  to  wbetlier  tb(*  tuluTcle  formation  or  the  intlain- 
mation,  brou«rht  about  l)y  toxins  and  mixed  infection,  is  most  prominent, 
therefore  Ix'twecn  a  (//•//  and  an  exudative  form  with  numerous  intorvonin*' 
stages,  in  which  the  latter  are  again  sul)dividcd  regarding  the  composition 
of  the  exudate  into  a  serous,  purulent,  and,  as  occurs  more  frequently  in 
tuberculosis  than  in  otlier  affections,  into  a  hemorrhagic  form. 

Xot  so  rarely  does  a  peculiar  combination  of  a  tul)erculosis  of  several 
s(Tous  membranes  occur,  which  has  Invn  particularly  studiiMl  l)y  Vieronlt. 
Whether  the  onset  of  th(»  affection  be  in  the  pleura  or  in  the  peritoneum,  a<]d(H! 
to  the  tuberculosis  of  one  serous  membrane  that  of  another  one  is  joined, 
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either  early  in  the  course  or  only  after  the  first  aflfeetion  has  retrogressed.  The 
course  is  commonly  subacute  or  chronic  rather  than  acute,  mostly  exudative, 
sometimes  resembling  the  typhoid  type,  at  other  times,  however,  entirely 
afebrile. 

Caseous  pneumonia,  galloping  consumption,  is  characterized  by  an  exces- 
sively rapid  course  and  destruction  of  tissue,  probably  depending  upon  a  mixed 
infection. 

Acute  tuberculosis  may  begin  with  general  malaise,  unwillingness  to  per- 
form bodily  or  mental  labor,  vertigo,  mental  depression,  weakness,  slight  rises 
in  temperature — according  to  its  seat  also,  with  troublesome  cough,  pain  in 
the  chest,  abdominal  pains,  diarrhea,  cardiac  palpitation,  therefore  gradually 
with  a  prodromal  stage,  or  in  a  person  already  the  subject  of  chronic  tuber- 
culosis and  especially  in  elderly  persons,  by  a  scarcely  noticeable  increase  of  the 
previous  symptoms,  a  transition  into  the  acute  stage  occurs,  or  finally,  the 
affection  appears  suddenly,  like  a  thunder-storm  from  the  clear,  unclouded  sky. 

The  termination  of  acute  tuberculosis,  at  least  of  general  miliary  tuber- 
culosis, is  in  death,  as  a  rule,  even  although  timely  variations  occur  in  the 
course,  transitory  improvement  which  represents  a  temporary  arrest  and 
excretion  of  the  toxins  previously  formed  in  the  body,  and  even  actual  im- 
provement in  intervals  of  from  one  to  two  months  with  apparent  conva- 
lescence and  actual  well-being  (Reinhold,  Henoch).  Now  and  then  a  tran- 
sition to  a  more  chronic  form  occurs,  and  exceptionally  recovery  takes  place 
in  miliary  tuberculosis. 

The  possibility  of  recovery  was  maintained  by  individual  physicians  some 
decades  ago,  but  denied  by  the  majority;  but  since  Freyhan  and  HenkeFs 
observations,  the  cure  of  a  bacteriologically  determined  meningitis  must  be 
admitted ;  in  the  other  forms  of  acute  tuberculosis,  without  allowing  ourselves 
to  be  too  sanguine,  the  possibility  of  cure  cannot  be  denied. 

Somewhat  more  favorable  is  the  termination  of  tuberculosis  of  the  serous 
membranes ;  a  transition  into  the  chronic  stage  and  even  complete  cure  is  not 
so  very  exceptional.  As  is  well  known,  particularly  in  peritoneal  tuberculosis, 
a  favorable  outcome  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  noted  spontaneously  and 
relatively  often  under  the  influence  of  laparotomy. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  caseous  pneumonia,  it  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  the  bacilli  and  toxins  distributed,  upon  the  extent  of  the  affected 
area,  the  intensity  and  acuteness  of  the  process,  whether  there  may  be  hope 
for  cure  or  not. 

The  duration  of  a  manifest  acute  tuberculosis  varies  from  days  to  months. 

There  is  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  ambulatory  form  in  which  the  patient 

up  to  a  few  days,  even  a  few  hours  before  death  does  not  present  symptoms. 

Thus,  TVmnie  reports  the  case  of  a  girl  aged  five  years,  who  was  apparently 

quite  healthy,  during  play  was  attacked  by  convulsions  and  died  two  and  a 

half  hours  later,  the  autopsy  showing  widely  distributed  miliary  tubercles. 

There  are  also  cases  known  in  which  patients  up  to  a  few  days  prior  to  death 

were  still  carrying  on  their  military  duties  (Grawitz).     Upon  the  average, 

well  develo])ed  miliary  tul)erculosi8,  especially  if  the  brain  is  but  little  impli- 

eate<l,  is  from  six  to  eight  win^ks,  otherwise  the  period  is  briefer;  tuberculosis 
41 
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of  the  serous  membranes  lasts,  provided  an  extensive  exudate  does  not  cause  a 
rapid  fatal  termination,  two  to  three  months  and  longer  (naturally  in  these 
cases  an  acute  course  can  no  longer  be  considered).  About  the  same  length 
of  time,  five  to  twelve  weeks,  is  the  duration  for  the  very  acute  form  of 
caseous  pneumonia.  The  cause  of  death  is  the  general  intoxication  by  the 
toxins,  the  resulting  general  exhaustion  and  cardiac  asthenia,  further,  insuf- 
ficiency of  respiration  by  a  limitation  of  the  respiratory  surface,  whether 
it  be  due  to  miliary  tubercles,  to  an  exudate,  to  caseous  infiltrates  or  to 
pulmonary  edema. 

DIAGNOSIS 

In  the  diagnosis,  according  to  the  form  of  acute  tuberculosis  which  is 
present,  there  are  some  very  important  and  accurate  diagnostic  aids. 

In  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  due  to  the  rupture  of  bacilli  into  the 
circulation,  the  best  proof  consists  in  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
blood,  which,  for  this  purpose,  may  be  taken  by  means  of  a  capillary  tube 
from  a  previously  disinfected  tip  of  the  finger  which  has  been  pierced,  or  by 
a  wet  cup  (Weichselbaum,  Meisels,  Lustig,  and  Riitimeyer,  and  others).  Natu- 
rally, in  this  investigation  all  other  aids  will  be  called  into  use,  dilution, 
centrifugation,  cultivation  upon  Hesse's  culture  media.  But  the  demonstra- 
tion of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  blood  is  a  very  fortunate  accident,  and  the  test 
will  most  often  prove  negative,  as  even  in  well  developed  miliary  tuberculosis 
the  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  found  during  the  entire  course  of  the  affection 
but  only  during  the  period  of  rupture  and  a  short  time  afterward,  later 
being  deposited  here  and  there,  hence  disappearing  from  the  blood. 

If  decided  meningeal  s}Tnptoms  point  to  an  implication  of  the  meninges, 
the  attempt  may  be  made  to  determine  the  diagnosis,  with  certainty,  by  the 
demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  according  to  the 
processes  of  Lichtheim,  Fiirb ringer,  and  Dennig. 

Further,  as  the  third  key  for  the  diagnosis,  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
choroid  tubercles  should  be  remembered,  which  may  be  readilv  demonstrated 
by  the  ophthalmoscope,  pointing  definitely  to  an  infection  of  the  brain  and 
with  great  probability  to  a  general  dissemination  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

Also  the  occasional  appearance  of  miliary  tuberculosis  upon  the  visible 
mucous  membranes,  especially  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  should  be  remem- 
bered. 

Bacilli  in  the  sputum  will  but  rarely  assist  the  diagnosis  of  miliary  tuber- 
culosis, however,  in  caseous  pneumonia  they  are  often  decisive.  In  the  urine 
and  feces  bacilli  arc  found  but  rarely  and  then  only  in  old  processes. 


DIFFERENTIAL   DIAGNOSIS 

The  principal  difficulty  will  occur  in  a  differ cntinixon  between  miliary 
tuberculosis  and  enteric  fever.  First,  the  valuable  G ruber- Widal  reaction 
should  be  thought  of,  although  in  rare  cases  and  io  a  slight  extent  it  also 
occurs  in  persons  not  affected  by  enteric  fever,  or  remains  for  some  time  after 
the  attack  has  run  its  course  and  it  mav  even  be  a])sent  in  enteric  fever  for 
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a  period,  nevertheless,  in  case  the  reaction  occurs  rapidly  and  energetically 
it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  positive  sign  of  enteric  fever. 

This  reaction  would  find  an  analogy  in  the  Courmont^s  serum  reaction 
for  tuberculosis,  but  there  is  still  doubt  regarding  the  accuracy  of  the  latter; 
according  to  the  investigation  of  different  authors  (for  example  Beck,  and 
Lydia  Rabinowitsch),  further  investigation  is  necessary.  A  parallel  is  also 
found  in  the  determination  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  blood,  as  in  the  case  of 
t^'phoid  bacilli  in  the  blood,  in  the  urine  or  in  the  feces  ( Piorkowski's  culture 
media).  If  all  of  these  methods  of  investigation  prove  negative  the  develop- 
ment and  course  of  the  disease  must  be  utilized  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

[It  would  appear  from  a  careful  review  of  the  various  reports  in  the  liter- 
ature that  the  serum  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  of  Arloing  and  Courmont  has 
continued  to  yield  irregular  results,  and  such  value  as  it  may  have  is  obtained 
only  when  it  is  used  by  those  fully  instructed  in  every  detail  of  the  technique 
which  these  investigators  have  themselves  employed. — Ed.] 

In  this  connection,  the  history  may  give  important  points,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  of  enteric  fever,  or  at  least  the  occurrence 
of  several  cases  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  family  of  the  infected  individual  or  dating 
back  but  a  few  years,  the  so-called  pseudo-heredity  which  still  plays  a  great 
part  especially  in  young  persons  who  reside  in  the  family  circle.  Still  more 
important,  if  the  history  shows  that  the  affected  individual  has  suffered  pre- 
viously from  tuberculosis  of  any  variety  and  localization,  from  tuberculo- 
scrofulosis,  or  if  it  be  possible  for  the  physician  to  still  demonstrate  a  tuber- 
culous focus  anywhere  in  the  body  which  has  perhaps  formed  the  starting-point 
for  a  miliary  tuberculosis;  above  all,  I  must  advise  the  most  accurate  investi- 
gation of  the  apex  of  the  lung  for  small  foci. 

The  course  of  the  disease  presents  diagnostic  points  of  support  in  so  far 
as,  for  example,  a  comparison  of  the  catarrh  present  with  the  disproportionate 
dyspnea,  or  cyanosis  favors  tuberculosis,  as  well  as  an  unusually  great  pulse 
frequency  which  only  does  not  occur  upon  a  marked  implication  of  the  brain. 

In  favor  of  tuberculosis  is  the  non-characterized  atypical  and,  as  a  rule, 
not  very  high  fever,  especially  of  the  inverted  type,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
enteric  fever  there  is  a  regular  transition  from  the  continued  to  the  remittent, 
and  later  to  the  intermittent  type. 

Dicrotism  is  rarer  and  more  transitory  in  tuberculosis,  diarrhea  is  not 
very  frequent  and  then  does  not  present  the  peculiar  pea-soup  stools,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spk»en  is  less  constant,  often  less  marked,  less  palpable,  and, 
finally,  does  not  occur  so  early  (in  enteric  fever  in  the  first  week).  A  roseolar 
eruption  is  exceptional  and  occurs  less  in  crops  (in  enteric  fever  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  week).  On  the  other  hand,  the  cough  is  more  intense, 
the  catarrhal  phenomena  earlier  and  more  intense,  the  pulse  usually  softer. 

The  tongue  showing  red  borders  in  the  first  week,  in  the  second  week 
profus(*ly  red,  hemorrhages  from  the  mouth  and  nose  and  accidental  parotitis, 
favor  enteric  fever.  On  the  other  hand  pericardial  or  pleuritic  friction  sounds, 
early  loss  of  strength  and  cardiac  asthenia  favor  tuberculosis, 

Xevertheless,  cases  may  occur  as  reported  by  Senator,  Eichhorst  and  others, 
which  may  even  be  mistaken  by  the  most  prominent  diagnosticians.    To  this 
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must  be  added  that  miliary  tuberculosis  may  develop  at  the  height  of  ao 
enteric  fever  infection. 

From  confusing  miliary  tuberculosis  with  bronchitis  of  old  persons,  with 
capillary  bronchitis  of  children,  with  pneumonia,  malaria,  pyosepdcemia.  aeuk 
mania,  only  careful  observation  of  individual  symptoms  will  offer  protection. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  acute  tuberculosis  of  the  serous  membranes  in  general, 
the  signs  of  a  pleurisy,  of  a  pericarditis  must  be  considered.  To  determine 
the  specific  tubercular  character  of  the  affection  the  decidedly  prominent  in- 
toxication phenomena,  especially  in  the  acute  form,  will  prove  valuable.  The 
history  and  the  determination  of  another  tubercular  focus  serve  to  point  the 
way ;  in  case  of  a  pleurisy,  the  apex  of  a  lung  or  a  supraclavicular  or  cenical 
gland,  in  peritonitis  the  genitalia,  in  the  uropoietic  system  or  in  the  intesiine 
or  its  adnexa.  The  hemorrhagic  nature  of  the  exudate  favors  tuberculosi> 
(or  carcinosis). 

Especially  in  pleurisy,  the  high-graded  cyanosis  and  dyspnea,  with  a  com- 
paratively slight  exudate,  point  to  tuberculosis. 

In  favor  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis  is  a  palpable  strand-like  thickemil 
omentum,  early  encapsulation  of  the  exudate  and,  finally,  an  accompanyins: 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

The  most  certain  conclusion  can  naturally  be  drawn  by  the  demonstration 
of  hacilli  from  the  exudate  obtained  by  puncture.  A  negative  result,  how- 
ever, prov(»s  nothing,  for,  as  is  well  known,  even  in  a  well  developed  tuber- 
cular exudate,  frequently  no  bacilli  are  found.  In  my  opinion,  the  reason 
for  this  circumstance  is  the  absence  of  motility  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  :?o 
that  they  fall  to  the  lowest  areas  of  the  exudate  as  well  as  in  culture  media. 

By  shaking,  the  bacilli  may  be  distributcfl  in  the  culture  fluid.  As  this 
is  not  possible  in  num,  1  have  lately  employed  a  little  artifice  which  in  one  case 
gave  nie  very  conspicuous  assistance. 

After  I  liad  searcluK],  witliout  result,  for  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  exudate 
obtained  upon  two  occasions  in  a  case,  which  in  my  opinion  was  unquestion- 
ably tul)ercular  pleurisy,  I  punctured  the  same  area  again.  In  using  a  !<)- 
gram  Koch  syringe  1  ])ulled  out  the  rod  and  then  quite  forcibly  pushed  it 
forward  again,  opened  carefully  and  repeated  this  maneuver  three  times. 

Only  in  the  exudate  obtained  upon  the  fourth  withdrawal  after  it  had 
been  centrifugated,  did  I  detect  quite  a  decided  number  of  tubercle  bacilli. 
Perhaps  this  method  may  be  of  further  use;  but  I  must  particularly  empha- 
size, that  1  only  regard  this  method  as  availal)le,  if  it  is  carriiMl  out  under 
strict  aseptic  ])recautions  and  the  syringe  is  surgically  clean.  Koch's  svringe, 
in  this  respect,  I  regard  as  most  S(»rviceal)le,  if  the  effort  is  made  to  lKH.^ome 
perfect  in  its  use. 

In  tlie  diagnosis  of  acute  caseous  pneumonia,  the  demonstration  of  bacilli 
in  tlie  sputum  is  decisive.  The  correct  path  would  be  found  if  in  considering 
the  history  (a  pulmonary  affection  already  j>resent)  tlie  constituti<mal  phe- 
nomena of  an  intoxication  and  the  physical  signs  (dulness,  diminishtMl  and 
bronchial  breathing,  later  tympany  and  cavity  symptoms,  rales)  are  com- 
bined. A  confusion  with  chronic  bronchitis,  with  or  without  emphysema,  or 
with  chronic  pneumonia  following  influenza,  can  scarcely  occur  in  the  acute 
form  of  tuberculosis ;  acute  caseous  pneumonia  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with 
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pulmonary  abscess  and  pulmonary  gangrene,  first  on  account  of  its  mode  of 
development  and  its  course  and  then  by  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
previously  mentioned  diseases  (the  evacuation  of  mouthfuls  of  sputum,  shreds 
of  lung  tissue  and  sputum,  fetid  odor  of  the  same). 

The  differentiation  from  pulmonary  syphilis  can  only  be  difficult  in  the 
more  chronic  cases.  If  no  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  after  a  long  period,  if 
the  affection  occurs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hilum,  especially  in  the  right 
middle  lobe,  the  affection  running  its  course  with  slight  fever,  syphilis  should 
be  thought  of.  The  history,  the  finding  eventually  of  syphilitic  residua,  and 
finally  the  result  of  an  antisyphilitic  treatment,  determine  the  diagnosis. 

Cancer  of  the  lung,  echinococcus,  actinomycosis,  will  scarcely  ever  resemble 
acute  tuberculosis.  In  a  questionable  case  the  examination  of  the  sputum 
(either  containing  tubercle  bacilli  or  malignant  elements,  echinococcus  hook- 
lets,  constituents  of  cysts,  ray  fungi)  will  give  the  decision. 

I  have  already  mentioned  prognosis.  I  should  only  like  to  emphasize,  not 
to  entirely  give  up  hope  in  acute  tuberculosis,  and,  above  all,  not  in  the  case 
of  caseous  pneumonia  and  in  tuberculosis  of  the  serous  membranes,  for  an 
active  therapy  is  by  no  means  without  importance  in  the  outcome  of  the 
disease. 

THERAPY 

Therapy  has  for  its  object  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  body  and 
attempting  to  convert  the  acute  stage  into  a  chronic  one.  The  first  duty  is 
tlie  most  careful  observation  of  correct  hygiene;  air,  free  from  dust,  pure  air 
in  the  sick-room  obtained  by  thorough  ventilation,  cleanliness,  etc.,  and  the 
administration  of  plentiful  nutritious  nourishment,  this  being  suited  to  the 
power  of  digestion  which  has  often  been  weakened  by  the  fever. 

Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  heart:  Stimulants,  alcohol,  camphor 
are  valuable  in  strengthening  its  power  and  energy. 

For  the  feverj  the  best  remedy  is  strict  rest  in  bed  (which  is  quite  obvious 
in  such  a  severe  condition).  In  acute  tuberculosis  it  will  be  rarely  possible 
to  suppress  the  fever  by  rest  alone;  a  hydriatic  treatment  (sponging  with 
vinegar  water,  wet  packs,  etc.)  and  drug  treatment  must  be  used.  The  latter 
I  only  advise  when  the  fever  produces  decided  damage  (for  example  anorexia). 

First  among  the  antipyretics  in  tuberculosis  is  probably  pyramidon,  as  it 
does  not  damage  the  heart. 

The  morbid  focus  is  rarely  susceptible  to  our  treatment;  only  in  tubercu- 
losis of  the  serous  membranes  the  remedies  employed  for  pleurisy  and  peri- 
tonitis should  be  used. 

The  pains,  dyspnea  and  cough  must  be  combated  with  narcotics;  especially 
in  desperate  cases  we  need  not  be  sparing  with  these  remedies. 

In  general  it  may  be  considered  that  with  every  day  that  is  gained  the 
possibility  increases  of  changing  the  acute  into  a  chronic  stage. 


ACUTE  ARTICULAR    RHEUMATISM 

By  CH.   BAUMLER,   Freiburg 

HISTORY 

Year  in  and  year  out,  in  the  wards  of  our  hospital,  as  in  any  other 
hospital,  a  by  no  means  small  number  of  cases  will  be  found  in  whi< 
freedom  of  movement  of  the  patient  is  limited  by  pains,  especially  i 
region  of  the  joints,  and  by  swelling  of  the  joints,  in  which  the  i 
has  entirely  ceased  because  of  stiffness.  If  such  patients  are  asked 
troubles  them,  the  lower  classes  answer  that  they  have  pains  in  the 
educated  persons,  that  they  are  suffering  from  "gout*^  or  from  "  rh 
I  tism,"  or  if  there  are  patients  that  pay  attention  to  what  physicians  i 

their  presence,  they  may  even  make  a  differentiation  between   **  niui 
rheumatism  "  and  "  rheumatism  of  the  joints." 

With  this  word  "  rheumatism/'  by  which  so  much  is  designated  and 
in  some  parts  of  Germany  has  even  retained  its  literal  translation  " 
(from     pco),  I  flow),  we  have  the  remains  of  one  of  the  oldest  theori 
physicians  regarding  the  appearance  of  morbid  processes  in  the  body. 
flow  of  spoiled  fluids  from  the  brain  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  exi 
excretion  of  the  same  from  mucous  membranes  ("catarrh*')  was  looked 
in  antique  medicine  as  the  principal  cause  of  disease. 
![  In  the  course  of  time  this  view  concentrated  itself  upon  more  dis 

groups  of  disease,  and  in  our  time  the  word  "  rheumatism  "  only  desig 
morbid  conditions  which  are  principally  characterized  by  pains,  having 
.J  cially  a  variable  property,  with  or  without  distinct  inflammatory  phenor 

I  As  such  pains  frequently  have  been  noted  following  a  determinable  refr 

if  ation  of  the  surface  of  the  IkkIv  by  draughts,  wetting,  etc.,  many  nn 

'[  conditions  that  have  appeared  after  such  "  refrigeration  "  have  been  desigi 

If  as  *'  rheumatic." 

The  expressions  "  rheumatism,"  "  rheumatic  "  are  used  to-day  in  a  s 
tomatic  as  well  as  in  an  etiologic  sense.    But  this  is  just  the  reason  why  i 
entirely  different  diseases  are  combined  under  these  designations.      If 
different  cases  in  which  the  patients  come  to  you  with  a  diagnosis  "  rhei 
!  tism"  are  examined  it  will  be  noted  without  difficulty  that  important  d 

i|  ences  are  present,  whicli  permit  the  arrangement  of  these  determinable  ni( 

1  conditions  into  quite  distinct,  well-known  pathologico-anatomical  groups, 

'I  in  place*  of  a  vague  designation  which  actually  expresses  nothing,  we 

':  make  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Let  us  examine  the  following  history,  a  woman  complaining  of  "  i 
I  niatism  "  in  the  arm  and  in  the  neck.     This  old  lady  has  the  apjK^aran* 

a  cyanotic  condition  due  to  a  circulatory  disturbance  arising  in  the  h 
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The  examination  of  the  aflfected  arm  shows  normal  joints,  no  swelling  any- 
where, but  upon  certain  active  or  passive  movements,  there  suddenly  appear 
severe  pains  which  radiate  toward  the  hand  or  toward  the  back  of  the  neck. 
If  the  course  of  these  pains  is  followed,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  quite 
distinct  areas  above  the  clavicle,  upon  the  ridge  of  the  shoulder,  upon  the 
upper  arm,  that  show  an  extraordinary  sensitiveness  upon  very  slight  stretch- 
ing, or  develop  punctiform  painful  areas  upon  pressure.  These  points  corre- 
spond to  certain  areas  in  the  course  of  sensory  nerves,  and,  on  account  of  this, 
as  the  further  examination  shows,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  condi- 
tion which  the  patient  has  designated  as  rheumatism  is  a  circumscribed  disease 
of  distinct  sensory  nerves,  which  is  probably  favored  and  maintained  by  the 
patient's  tendency  to  circulatory  disturbances,  and  that  we  aro  not  dealing 
with  "  rheumatism "  as  the  patient  believes,  but  with  a  "  neuralgia,"  the 
anatomical  substratum  of  which,  probably  on  account  of  the  symptoms  present, 
may  even  be  designated  as  a  ''  neuritis"  These  changes  are  not  rare  in  sensory 
nerves,  often  in  the  area  of  very  superficially  situated  cutaneous  nerves,  as 
the  result  of  refrigeration,  and  occasionally  a  very  small  nodule,  painful  upon 
pressure,  may  be  found  under  the  skin,  from  which  the  pains  radiate,  which 
the  patient,  and  perhaps  also  the  physician  who  is  consulted,  designates  as 
"  rheumatism." 

Or  let  us  take  another  case,  a  patient  who  from  time  to  time  is  bothered 
by  severe  pains  which  he  believes  are  due  to  changes  in  the  weather;  they 
compel  him  to  take  to  bed,  the  pains  suddenly  occur  in  the  region  of  the 
knee  and  ankle  joint,  but  disappear  very  rapidly  or  may  even  radiate,  similar 
to  neuralgic  pains.  If  the  patient  is  free  from  pain  he  may  be  out  of  bed 
and  walk  about.  But  the  peculiarity  of  his  gait  is  conspicuous,  he  throws 
his  feet  forward  to  an  unnecessary  degree,  and  in  bringing  down  the  heel  he 
expends  just  as  much  unnecessary  force.  We  recognize  this  gait  as  the 
typical  ataxic  gait,  and  know  that  the  same  is  a  frequent  and  important 
symptom  of  tabes,  a  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
patient  has  pains  in  the  region  of  the  joints,  which  he  perhaps  refers  to 
frequent  refrigerations  or  to  a  damp  dwelling,  before  the  physician  makes 
a  diagnosis  of  "  chronic  articular  rheumatism  "  he  will  notice  the  peculiarity 
of  the  gait  and  have  a  suspicion  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from  tabes,  and 
further  findings  will  make  his  diagnosis  certain.  In  these  presumed  "  rheu- 
matic "  pains  the  condition  is  due  to  central,  so-called  lancinating  pains  of 
tabes  dor  salts. 

In  our  women's  wards  a  girl  was  present  for  some  time  on  account  of 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  with  fever;  she  related  that  she  had  been  suffering 
for  some  time  with  "gout  in  the  head,"  and  also  rheumatism  in  the  legs. 
Tlie  severity  of  the  pains  in  the  legs  and  the  immobility  due  to  this  cause 
could  easily  be  referred  to  articular  rheumatism.  It  was  conspicuous  that  the 
pains  occurred  with  severity  during  the  early  hours  of  the  night.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  throat  showed  that  no  common  form  of  angina  tonsillaris  was 
present,  but  that  a  round  ulcer  with  markedly  reddened  and  raised  borders 
could  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  an  inflammatory  swelling  on  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx.  Several  regions  upon  the  head  were  very  sensitive  to  pres- 
sure without  showing  any  other  changes;  in  the  legs,  especially  the  anterior 
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surfaces  and  the  borders  of  the  shins  were  the  points  that  were  the  seats  of 
pain,  and  pressure,  especially  in  some  few  flatly  raised  surfaces,  produced 
pain.  The  joints  were  not  implicated.  Upon  the  forearm  there  was  an 
ulcer  about  the  size  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece,  with  a  crust  resembling  an 
oyster-shell. 

Upon  being  questioned  in  regard  to  a  small  scar  upon  the  bone,  producing 
some  depression  of  the  forehead,  the  patient  related  that  several  years  ago  she 
suffered  from  similar  pains,  that  at  that  time  a  tumor  formed  upon  the  fore- 
head, and  was  opened  by  the  physician. 

Upon  the  basis  of  all  these  phenomena,  and  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  entire  case,  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a  case  of  tertiary 
syphilis.  In  regard  to  the  pains  in  the  legs,  these  were  due  to  a  syphilitic 
periostitis,  and  we  were  able  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  symptoms  ameliorated  under  proper 
treatment.  Pains  and  fever  disappeared  in  a  few  days  after  the  use  of  potas- 
sium iodid,  the  ulcer  in  the  throat  healed  as  did  also  the  area  upon  the 
forearm,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  previously  pale,  cachectic  patient  had 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  blooming,  healthy  young  girl. 

Cases  of  this  sort  are  not  so  rare,  and  in  any  stage  of  syphilis,  pains  re- 
sembling articular  rheumatism  may  appear  in  the  head  and  limbs.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  phenomena,  especially  if  implication  of  the  joints  occurs,  may 
even  be  so  great  that  "  syphilitic  articular  rheumatism  "  has  been  spoken  of. 
In  such  instances  anti-syphilitic  treatment  causes  the  symptoms  to  disappear 
with  amazing  rapidity. 

More  frequent  than  cases  of  this  kind  are  others  in  which  rheumatism  is 
spoken  of,  and  especially  "  muscular  rheumatism,"  as  in  the  case  of  a  patient, 
who,  after  sweating  at  laborious  work,  sits  in  a  draught  and  immediately 
develops  a  "  stiff-neck  "  so  that  he  must  keep  the  head  quietly  in  one  position, 
as  the  most  severe  pains  occur  in  that  side  of  the  neck  upon  the  slightest 
movement. 

Similar  consequences  may  follow  great  stretching  of  a  muscle  or  an  extraor- 
dinarily marked  contraction  of  a  muscle  group  which  develops  immediately 
the  severest  pains  in  the  lumbar  region,  as  may  occur  in  the  case  of  lal)orers 
that  lift  a  heavy  stone  in  a  stone-(iuarry. 

In  such  oases,  tear  of  tlie  imisele  or,  if  refrigerations  have  been  the  cause, 
vascular  dilations  or  circulatory  disturbances  of  the  muscle  and  even  a  slight 
degree  of  inflammation  may  he  present.  Such  conditions  must  be  thought 
of  if,  after  a  prolonged  period  of  severe  muscular  activity,  not  only  a  sensa- 
tion of  tiredness  but  actual  muscle  pain  occurs  after  each  use  of  the  mus<-le 
in  (juestion,  a  certain  time  being  required  for  these  symptoms  to  disap[)ear. 
Anv  one  that  has  learned  to  ride  horseback  will  remember  that  for  davs  the 
first  riding  attempts  were  followed  by  pains  in  the  adductors  of  the  thigh 
and  in  the  pectoral  muscles. 

After  sueh  painful  conditions  we  should  look  along  the  course  of  the 
muscles  themselves  for  changes  which  are  the  cause  of  those  phenomena,  we 
must  search  for  the  exciting  cause  and  then  make  our  diagnosis.  Under  some 
circumstances  a  case  may  occur  that  will  at  first  be  designated  as  muscular, 
and  even  also  as  arthritic  rheumatism,  which,  upon  careful  examination,  will 
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prove  itself  to  be  an  "  infectious  muscular  inflammation  "  or  even  also  as 
trichinosis. 

The  designation  "  rheumatism  *'  is,  however,  most  usual  for  diseases  of  the 
joints,  for  acute  as  well  as  for  chronic  ones.  Here  also  in  the  course  of  time 
we  have  learned  to  differentiate,  especially  after  reflecting  upon  the  causes 
of  the  various  affections.  A  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  arthritic  or  osseous 
inflammation  will  no  longer  be  called  arthritic  rheumatism,  a  gonorrheal 
joint-inflammation  will  be  diagnosticated  as  such  and  we  will  no  longer  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  vague  diagnosis  "  arthritic  rheumatism  "  but  institute 
the  proper  treatment  in  such  instances.  An  inflammation  affecting  the  joints, 
arising  in  the  form  of  septicopyemia,  affecting  two  or  more  joints,  will  be 
designated  as  a  metastatic-pyemic  articular  inflammation,  and  not  as  articular 
rheumatism. 

Thus  the  designation  "  articular  rheumatism  "  has  gradually  been  more 
and  more  limited,  and  it  should  be  our  endeavor  in  the  individual  case  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  diagnosis  but  to  attempt  a  representation  of  the 
changes  present  and  of  the  causes  that  have  given  rise  to  them,  and  then  to 
designate  the  disease  after  the  result  of  the  closest  scrutiny.  Then,  especially 
in  chronic  joint  diseases,  but  a  small  number  of  cases  will  remain  in  which 
a  far-going  characterization  according  to  our  present  knowledge  or  perhaps 
during  the  time  of  the  first  examination  will  still  be  possible.  To  this  small 
remainder  of  morbid  conditions,  for  the  present,  the  designation  articular 
rheumatism  should  be  limited,  and  to  these  only  where  the  phenomena  of  a 
well-characterized  form  of  acute  or  subacute,  in  rare  cases  a  chronic  multiple 
arthritic  inflammation,  the  actual  cause  of  which  is  at  present  not  known, 
are  manifest. 

We  intend  to  occupy  ourselves  from  now  on  with  this  form  of  disease, 
articular  rheumatism  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  especially  in  its  acute  and 
subacute  forms,  "  rheumatic  fever/*  "  polyarthritis  rheumatica  acuta/' 

As  the  Greek  name  already  tells  us,  as  a  rule,  there  is  an  implication  of 
numerous  joints.  By  some  a  mono-articular  form  of  the  disease  is  assumed, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  an  inflammation  limited  to  a  single  joint  is 
for  the  most  part  due  to  other  causes. 

SYMPTOMS 

We  shall  first  describe  the  clinical  picture  of  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
T^sually,  quite  suddenly,  often  after  a  marked  refrigeration  occurring  from 
any  cause,  and  accompanied  by  high  fever,  there  develops  a  painful  stiffness 
in  the  entire  body,  in  the  limbs  not  less  than  in  the  back  and  in  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  The  more  movable  in  itself  the  portion  of  the  body  attacked,  the 
greater  will  be  its  implication,  as  the  most  movable  parts  can  never  be  kept 
entirely  quiet  even  in  complete  rest.  Thus,  it  may  occur  that,  because  of  the 
slightest  movement  giving  rise  to  severe  pains  the  patient  may  lie  immovable 
like  a  log  in  bed  in  the  course  of  the  first  few  days  of  his  illness,  so  that  if, 
as  is  usual,  the  joints  of  the  arm,  hand  and  fingers  are  affected,  he  will  re- 
quire help  even  in  eating  and  drinking.  The  pains,  which  are  especially 
severe  upon  movement  of  some  joints  that  are  more  markedly  implicated, 
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and  are  even  more  permanently  present  in  quiet  rest,  are  differentiated  bt 
their  severity  and  also  by  their  seat  from  those  very  annoying  pains  which 
any  high  fever  brings  about  in  the  most  varied  morbid  conditions  without  an 
affection  of  the  joints.  These  febrile  pains  are  a  kind  of  painful  fatigue 
with  a  sudden  flaring  up  in  the  body,  at  one  time  here,  at  another  time  there, 
alternating  rapidly,  frequently  increased  b^  the  slightest  external  cooling,  then 
combined  with  a  sensation  of  chilliness,  being  tearing  or  stabbing  in  character, 
for  which  among  the  laity  and  even  among  physicians  the  designation  "  rheu- 
matic "  pains  is  used,  or  are  evidently  even  of  a  neuralgic  nature,  perhaps  thev 
may  even  be  due  to  a  central  cause.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with 
rheumatism  but  may  accompany  this  as  well  as  any  other  febrile  affection. 

The  continuous  pains  which  are  present  even  during  complete  rest  are  due 
to  the  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  articular  regions,  above  all,  to  tension 
which  occurs  in  the  articular  capsule  by  an  effusion  of  fluid  stretching  it. 
The  affected  articular  region  shows  all  the  symptoms  of  an  inflammatorr 
effusion  of  fluid  into  the  joints,  redness  and  increased  temperature  of  the  skin, 
occasionally  also  some  edematous  swelling  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 
In  the  large  joints  which  are  not  surrounded  by  muscles,  the  increase  in  the 
synovial  fluid  may  be  determined  by  fluctuation;  at  the  knee  joint  this  may 
be  recognized  by  the  so-called  dancing  of  the  patella.  Even  in  the  small 
joints  of  the  fingers  the  effusion  may  be  easily  determined.  The  sheaths  of 
the  tendons  which  are  near  the  joints,  especially  those  of  the  fingers,  may  also 
be  implicated  in  the  inflammation,  and  just  so  the  nerve-trunks  which  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  joint,  for  example,  the  sciatic  in  an  implication  of  the  hip- 
joint  may  be  affected  by  the  inflammatory  disturlmnce  in  circulation.  Then 
pains  which  radiate  to  some  distance  from  the  joint,  affecting  the  point  of 
distribution  of  the  sensory  nerve,  may  be  accompanied  by  the  true  arthritic 
pains. 

Among  tlie  most  frequently  affected  joints  are  those  of  the  jaw,  |)erliaps 
on  account  of  their  constant  use.  Their  iin])lieation  may  almost  prevent  the 
opening  of  the  mouth  and  thus  cause  the  administration  of  nourishment  to 
become  very  difficult.  The  small  joints  of  tlie  larynx,  and  even  the  verv  much 
smaller  ones  of  the  internal  ear  may  be  the  seat  of  the  rheumatic  inflammation. 

A  continued  marked  secretion  of  sweat  is  very  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
Tlie  ])erspiration  has  a  peculiar  acid  smell,  and,  in  fact,  shows  an  acid  reaction. 

Tlie  same  reaction  is  also  shown  bv  the  decreased  excretion  of  fluids  from 
the  mouth,  by  an  acid  decomposition  of  the  des<juamated  epithelium  of  the 
mouth,  which  occurs  in  large  amounts  upon  the  surface  of  the  tongue.  On 
this  account  tlie  tongue  shows  a  thick  creamy  coating,  which  becomes  brownish 
if  the  patient  breathes  with  open  mouth,  and  upon  a  more  prolonged  mouth- 
respiration  it  becomes  black.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  dryness  of  the 
surface  of  the  tongue  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  more  rarely 
seen  in  acute  articular  rheumatism  than  in  other  affections  that  are  accom- 
panied by  high  fever.  This  is  due,  above  all,  to  the  fact  that  we  possess  to-day 
a  number  of  remedies  by  which,  with  an  early  and  sulhcient  administration  in 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  the  high  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  articular 
inflammations  are  very  rapidly  retarded,  so  that  continued  high  fever  is  only 
exceptional  and  is  only  noted  in  complicated  cases.    A  tongue  that  has  transi- 
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torily  become  dry  may  therefore,  apart  from  its  coating,  rapidly  again  become 
normally  moist.  Under  special  circumstances,  due  to  organic  changes  causing 
nasal  breathing,  there  may  occur  in  the  case  of  acute  articular  rheumatism, 
even  with  but  moderate  fever,  a  condition  of  marked  dryness  of  the  surface 
of  the  tongue,  with  a  fuliginous  coating,  with  fissures  and  inflammatory  swell- 
ing due  to  these  causes.  Then  if  secondary  infections  occur  from  the  mouth 
— primarily  into  the  respiratory  passages  and  into  the  lungs — a  clinical  picture 
may  develop  such  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  case  of  enteric  fever,  the  morbid 
picture  which  we  designate  by  the  name  "  status  tjrphosus." 

But  these  are  rare  occurrences,  only  appearing  from  the  accidental  presence 
of  various  unfavorable  circumstances.  Nowadays  the  cases  are  few,  in  which 
the  joint  inflammation  is  not  retarded  and  the  fever  decidedly  reduced  in  four 
or  five  days,  if  it  has  not  disappeared  entirely  by  treatment  with  the  salicylates. 
Fortunately,  to-day,  on  account  of  our  methods  of  treatment,  articular  rheu- 
matism shows  an  entirely  different  picture  from  that  which  I  was  accustomed 
to  seeing  during  my  student  days.  For  weeks  the  patient  would  be  in  bed  with 
the  phenomena  previously  described,  and,  unless  nursing  was  particularly 
careful,  bed-sores  would  develop,  frequently  enough  the  sweating  would  favor 
a  miliary  eruption  (miliaria  rubra  or  alba),  which  upon  some  portions  of  the 
body  or  in  obese  patients  would  produce  an  eczema,  and,  by  causing  itching 
which  could  not  be  borne,  would  add  fresh  tortures  in  addition  to  the  joint 
pains  and  the  immobility. 

But  in  spite  of  the  gratifying  change  which  the  treatment  with  the  sali- 
cylates and  other  preparations  has  brought  about,  acute  articular  rheumatism 
is  still  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious  disease,  which  frequently  enough  throws 
its  shadow  over  the  entire  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  individual,  not  rarely 
cutting  it  short.  For,  in  spite  of  these  active  remedies  which  we  now  control, 
we  are  not  able  to  prevent  all  of  the  manifestations  or  complications  of  the 
disease,  about  which  more  will  be  said  in  detail. 

Even  without  especial  accompanying  phenomena  or  complications,  it  was 
formerly  noted  in  the  very  prolonged  course  of  the  disease  that  the  patients 
were  greatly  debilitated,  lost  flesh  and  became  conspicuously  anemic.  Insuffi- 
cient nourishment  on  account  of  incomplete  anorexia,  difficulty  in  taking  food, 
if  pains  were  present  in  the  jaw  or  if  the  laryngeal  articulations  were  affected, 
gave  rise  to  pains  in  deglutition;  the  continued  arthritic  pains  and  the  loss 
of  sleep  due  to  this  cause,  the  forced  immobility  and  the  fever  are  the  causes 
of  a  rapid  disappearance  of  fat  and  muscle.  To  judge  by  the  rapid  emacia- 
tion, the  process  of  combustion  in  rheumatic  fever  is  especially  increased.  The 
height  of  the  temperature  on  account  of  the  cooling  which  is  due  to  sweating 
and  evaporation  of  the  sweat,  is  not  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  thermo- 
metric  records  of  the  body-temperature.  Such  examinations  of  metabolism 
as  we  possess  in  the  case  of  enteric  fever,  especially  regarding  urea  and  carbonic 
acid  excretions,  have  not  been  made,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  case  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism.  The  explanation  would  be  found  in  the  emaciation 
which  increases  from  day  to  day  and  in  the  conspicuous  pallor  which  remains 
after  the  fever  disappears. 

The  disease  also  shows  an  exhausting  action  in  another  direction,  which 
is  much  more  important  than  that  indicated  by  the  thermometer  regarding 
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the  temperature  present.  It  shows  itself  in  that  here  and  there  exhaustive 
conditions  occur  in  the  central  nervous  system,  which  are  similar  to  those 
arising  in  septic  diseases  that  run  their  course  with  high  temperature,  or 
similar  to  those  occurring  in  enteric  fever  in  which  there  is  long-con tinue<l 
high  fever.  Here  the  normal  regulation  of  the  body  heat  suddenly  ceases,  at 
times  an  overheating  of  the  entire  body  occurs,  hyperpyrexia  develops,  the 
temperature  sometimes  rising  to  107.6°  F.  and  higher. 

Whether  in  this  hyperpyrexia  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism  or  in  other  febrile  diseases,  or  also  in  certain  severe  neuroses  in 
which  hyperpyrexia  sometimes  appears,  particular  toxic  substances  form,  which 
produce  a  paralyzing  action  upon  the  centres  which  control  heat  regulation, 
or  whether  the  condition  is  due  to  exhaustion  of  the  affected  ganglion  cell 
groups  in  consequence  of  a  too  prolonged  extraordinary  exertion,  is  as  yet 
not  known.  But  the  fact  should  be  remembered  that  particularly  in  acute 
articular  rheumatism  and  not  only  in  the  severe  cases  but  also  in  milder  case?, 
hyperpyrexia  is  occasionally  noted.  This  may  even  occur  during  a  period 
in  the  disease  in  which  the  patient  is  close  to  convalescence.  A  condition  of 
this  kind  in  which  usually  with  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature  coma  occurs 
suddenly  and  the  entire  clinical  picture  resembles  an  attack  of  sunstroke,  is 
extraordinarily  serious  and  can  only  be  occasionally  combated  by  the  most 
energetic  external  cooling  of  the  body.  Fortunately,  however,  this  is  a  rare 
complication. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  no  case  of  acute  rheumatic  fever  can  we  be  quite 
certain  that  other  pathological  conditions  may  not  occur  which  particularly 
on  account  of  the  great  frequency  with  which  they  appear  always  renders  it 
questionable  whether  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  complications  or  as  an  inte- 
gral constituent  of  the  pathologic  process.  Tliese  are  the  inflammatory  chans^ 
in  the  endocardium  of  the  left  vcniridc,  further  those  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes, particularly  the  pericardiutn  and  tlu*  pleura,  very  rarely  and  probably 
only  l)y  a  propagation  from  the  pleura  to  tlie  peritoneum  and  extraordinarily 
rarely  to  tlie  meninges  of  the  l)rain  and  spinal  cord.  The  great  rarity  of 
meningitis  favors  the  view  tliat  these  complications  are  due  to  secondary  in- 
fection, to  embolic  processes  from  the  heart  or  due  to  other  individual  con- 
ditions. 

Early,  even  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease,  serious  phenomena  which  point 
to  implication  of  the  organs  of  tlie  chest  may  appear.  The  patient  who  is  im- 
moval)le  on  account  of  the  inflanmiation  of  his  joints  now  shows  difficulties  in 
respiration,  oftt»n  accompanied  by  pains  in  the  cardiac  region  or  by  stitches 
in  one  or  both  sides  of  the  chest.  Kespiration  is  ra{)id,  superficial  on  account 
of  the  pains,  insufficient  breathing  causes  stasis  of  tli(^  blood  in  the  veins  of  the 
neck,  this  gives  rise  to  a  swollen  appearance  of  the  face  and  to  a  bluish  tinge 
in  the  color  of  the  face. 

The  pulse,  which  up  to  now  has  been  full  and  strong,  the  numl)er  of  beats 
corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  fever,  Ixvonies  more  frequent,  the  artery 
is  less  filled,  the  tension  slighter.  Fre(]uently  the  irregularity  and  uneven- 
n<'ss  of  the  cardiac  contraction,  with  very  irregular  pulse,  points  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  beginning  xnftammaiion  of  the  heart.  The  entire  heart,  ita 
external  coverings,  the  pericardium,  as  well  as  the  internal  cover,  the  endo- 
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cardium,  and  the  muscular  layers  lying  between  these,  may,  in  severe  cases, 
be  implicated  in  the  inflammatory  process. 

Frequently,  however,  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  endocardium,  and 
particularly  to  the  valves  of  the  left  heart,  showing  a  preference  for  the  mitral 
valve.  A  less  severe  endocarditis,  not  aflfecting  the  entire  border  of  the  valve 
or  numerous  chorda  tendineae,  may  also  develop  very  insidiously  without  espe- 
cial signs.  On  the  other  hand,  an  audible  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart  may  also  be  due  to  other  causes  than  imperfect  closure  of  the  inflamma- 
torily  altered  valve,  which  would  result  in  the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the 
auricle  during  the  systole.  The  changed  manner  of  the  contraction  of  the 
heart  muscle,  under  the  influence  of  high  fever,  in  those  who  have  been  pre- 
viously anemic,  may  bring  about  a  systolic  murmur  even  with  quite  normal 
cardiac  valves. 

We  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  an  endocardial  disease  of  the  valve  is 
the  cause  of  such  a  murmur  if  phenomena  of  regurgitation  of  the  blood,  and 
faulty  flow  from  the  right  heart  to  the  lungs,  to  the  left  auricle — increase  of 
cardiac  dulness  to  the  right,  and  increase  of  the  second  pulmonary  sound — 
are  added. 

More  rarely  than  the  mitral,  are  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  an  endocarditis ;  they  are  more  rarely  affected  by  a  propagation 
of  the  inflammation  from  the  large  (anterior)  leaflet  of  the  mitral  valve  to 
the  semilunar  valve  at  the  base.  If  plentiful  thrombotic  deposits  occur  so 
that  the  aorta  becomes  narrowed  during  the  systole,  a  systolic  murmur  occurs 
over  the  origin  of  the  aorta;  if  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valve  is  implicated 
in  any  manner,  by  softening  and  pressure  or  by  rupture  of  one  or  more  leaflets, 
a  diastolic  murmur  occurs.  Then  the  natural  consequences  soon  develop: 
Dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  regurgitation  to  the  lesser  circulation  and  to 
the  right  heaH.    The  pulse  becomes  a  pulsus  celer. 

The  soft  thrombi  which  are  deposited  upon  the  diseased  valve  bring  on 
a  new  danger  in  the  affection :  Their  loosening  and  the  carrying  of  thrombotic 
particles  into  the  course  of  the  arterial  system.  Clogging  of  smaller,  and  even 
of  larger  arterial  twigs  (embolism),  may  occur  in  this  manner,  in  the  spleen, 
kidneys,  in  the  brain,  in  the  heart  muscle,  etc.  There  are  then  formed,  if 
the  so-called  terminal  arteries  are  blocked,  necroses  of  the  tissues  with  inflam- 
matory demarcation  (embolic  infarct),  which  in  the  heart,  in  the  brain,  in 
the  wall  of  the  aorta,  bring  especially  serious  consequences  with  them. 

In  this  manner  the  original  morbid  picture  of  acute  articular  rheumatism 
mav  show  manifold  modifications. 

It  is  assumed  by  some  that  pericarditis,  which  frequently  appears  in  acute 
rheumatic  fever,  occurs  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  i.  e.,  by  the  carrying 
of  thrombotic  material  from  the  primarily  diseased  cardiac  valve  into  branches 
of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart,  therefore,  occurring  by  way  of  embolism. 
This  cannot  be  contradicted  with  complete  certainty,  as  a  valvular  endocarditis 
which  is  able  to  furniiih  thrombotic  material  of  this  kind  is  liable  to  arise 
without  producing  symptoms,  it  may  even  for  a  time  run  an  entirely  latent 
course.  But  the  not  infrequent  appearance  of  pericarditis,  without  subsequent 
phenomena "N^'hi eh  point  to  a  pre-existing  or  continuing  endocarditis,  is  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  the  cause  of  acute  rheumatic  fever,  which  is  not  known  up 
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to  this  time,  is  in  itself  capable  of  affecting  the  pericardium  without  an 
intermediate  endocarditis. 

But  no  matter  how  the  endocarditis  may  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  it  may  be  easily  recognized  by  constricting  pains 
in  the  cardiac  region,  usually  radiating  to  the  left  side  of  the  neck  and  the  left 
arm — pains  which  occasionally  correspond  to  a  very  irregular  cardiac  activity 
at  the  onset  of  a  pericarditis  are  exaggerated  by  a  rhythmical,  that  is,  arrhyth- 
mical, increase.  Only,  if  the  patient  is  in  a  comatose  condition  as  the  result 
of  the  severity  of  the  previous  affection,  nothing  will  be  noted  regarding 
pain,  and  pericarditis  must  then  be  recognized  by  other  signs;  a  failure  to 
observe  these  may  cause  the  pericarditis  to  remain  latent. 

The  most  objective  signs  of  a  pericarditis  are: 

1.  The  pericardial  friction  sound  which  may  be  observed  by  auscultation, 
as  a  soft,  occasionally  even  as  a  sharp,  scratching,  a  rubbing  to  and  fro,  being 
more  or  less  perceptible  and,  occasionally,  even  felt  by  the  patient  himself. 
It  first  appears  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  at  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  but, 
under  some  circumstances,  according  to  the  part  of  the  pericardium  first 
affected,  at  the  xiphoid  process  or  even  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  This  peri- 
cardial friction  sound  is  only  partly  synchronous  with  the  cardiac  sounds,  it 
occurs  between  the  pauses,  more  or  less  completely  filling  them,  but  it  has 
no  constant  relation  to  the  cardiac  sounds.  By  this  property  it  differs  from 
an  endocardial  murmur,  which  in  general  may  have  the  same  acoustic 
properties. 

2.  The  signs  of  an  effusion  into  the  pericardium. 

As  soon  as  a  plentiful  effusion  of  fluid  is  added  to  the  roughened  condition, 
due  to  inflammation  of  the  pericardial  surfaces,  the  surfaces  which  are  covered 
by  a  shaggy  fibrin  layer  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  if  they  no  longer 
come  together  at  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  the  friction  sound  disap- 
pears. It  may  reappear  again  if  the  parietal  pericardium  is  forced  to  the 
visceral  pericardium  by  pressure  upon  the  anttTior  thoracic  wall,  or  the  patient 
assumes  such  a  position  that,  on  account  of  tlie  gravity  of  the  organ,  a  portion 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  comes  into  contact  with  the  anterior 
thoracic  wall,  and  this  again  with  the  parietal  pericardium. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  fluid  that  collects  in  the  j)ericardium,  and  this 
often  occurs  verv  rapidly  5-0  that  the  increase  mav  he  followed  from  dav  to 
day,  the  accumulation  in  the  pericardial  sac  can  he  determined  by  percussion, 
and  the  more  obvious  are  the  phenomena  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  heart  from 
the  thoracic  wall.  These  consist  in  the  ojh'x  heat  becoming  faint  and  its 
complete  disappearance  and  the  diminution  of  the  cardiac  sounds. 

Increase  of  cardiac  dulness  as  the  result  of  efl'usions  is  first  shown  at  the 
base  of  the  heart,  soon,  however,  dulness  increases  in  a  transverse  direction 
and,  finally,  there  appears  a  dull  area  of  pyramidal  shape  with  the  apex  above, 
the  sides  of  the  triangle  diverging  downward  and  outward  so  that  often  l)oth 
nipples,  at  least  the  left,  is  included  in  the  dull  area. 

Posteriorly  upon  the  thorax,  the  filling  of  the  j)ericardium  with  fluid  can 
only  be  determined  if  it  be  very  considerable.  The  heavy  sac,  with  the  heart, 
sinks  downward  to  the  left  and  compresses  the  lower  lohe  of  th(^  left  lung, 
not  infrtH]uently  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  diminish  the  jn-rcussion  notes  and 
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the  vesicular  respiratory  murmur,  so  that  bronchial  breathing  appears  in 
place  of  the  latter. 

In  cases  of  severe  rheumatic  pericarditis,  pleurisy  is  also  simultaneously 
present,  which  shows  itself  by  pleuritic  stitches  and  by  pleuritic  friction 
sounds,  further  on,  by  dulness  posteriorly  below,  unilaterally  or  bilaterally. 
Upon  the  left  side,  the  area  of  dulness  is  higher  than  upon  the  right,  because, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  there  is  added  dulness  due  to  compression  of  the  lung 
by  the  pericardium  filled  with  fluid.  But  even  without  pericardial  effusion, 
there  may  be  dulness  upon  the  right  side  posteriorly,  next  to  the  vertebral 
column,  in  that,  as  W.  Ewart  assumes,  the  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pericar- 
dium forces  the  liver  over,  thus  compressing  the  right  lower  lobe. 

But  other  phenomena  also  occur  besides  the  pain  produced  by  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  serous  membrane  of  the  chest  and  the  increasing  difliculty  in 
respiration.  The  heart  is  markedly  influenced  in  its  activity  by  pressure  of 
the  fluid  which  accumulates  in  the  pericardium,  which  increases  to  the  extent 
that  it  reaches  the  limit  of  distention  of  the  pericardium.  The  diastolic  filling 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  especially  of  the  auricles,  becomes  more  and  more 
incomplete,  the  filling  of  the  aortic  system,  as  a  result  of  this,  is  less  and  less 
sufficient,  and  the  blood  increases  more  and  more  in  the  right  auricle.  This 
is  the  reason  of  the  cyanotic  swollen  appearance  of  such  patients,  and  the 
frequently  conspicuous  filling  of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  with  their  undulatory 
movements  produced  by  respiration  and  cardiac  movement.  As  a  result  of 
this  circulatory  disturbance,  general  dropsy  may  occur.  The  urinary  secretion 
which  has  diminished  from  the  onset  becomes  still  more  reduced  on  account 
of  the  fever  and  profuse  sweating,  the  urine  is  dark,  shows  a  sediment  of 
urate  salts,  and  often,  as  the  result  of  blood  stasis,  contains  albumin,  even 
if  this  has  not  previously  been  present  in  consequence  of  the  rheumatic 
affection. 

As  a  special  complication,  in  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  dis- 
turbances, catarrhal  and  catarrhal  pneumonic  changes  may  occur  in  the  lungs. 
Formerly  they  were  very  much  more  frequent  than  they  are  now,  with  our 
})resent  method  of  treatment,  but  special  conditions,  such  as  previous  catarrhs, 
})ulmonary  emphysema,  cardiac  weakness  the  result  of  obesity,  faulty  nursing, 
may  even  now  favor  their  appearance.  It  is  obvious  that  such  complications 
are  an  especially  dangerous  addition  to  the  already  very  serious  affection. 

Patients  that  were  previously  weak,  especially  regarding  the  heart,  the 
anemic,  the  very  fat  or  those  that  suffer  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
may  succumb  in  a  few  days  from  such  a  pericarditis.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, a  fatal  termination,  even  in  severe  cases,  is  a  rarity.  As  a  rule,  after 
a  duration  of  several  days  of  this  very  serious  condition,  the  exudate  in  the 
pericardium  begins  to  decrease  obviously,  the  figure  produced  by  percussion 
i)ecomes  smaller  from  day  to  day,  and  friction  sounds  begin  to  return  at  the 
base  of  the  heart.  To  the  same  extent  the  heart  and  lungs  again  become  free, 
the  difficulty  in  respiration  and  the  other  phenomena  decline,  the  appearance 
of  the  patient  im})roves  and  the  condition  of  the  pulse  increases,  the  daily 
amount  of  excreted  urine  rises. 

If  in  the  meantime  the  arthritic  phenomena  have  diminished  the  patient 
slowly  appears  to  enter  upon  convalescence.     Only  too  frequently,  however. 
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quite  unexpectedly,  new  arthritic  swellings  appear  after  deferresceoM  his 
begun  by  lysis.  Again  the  temperature  rieea  and  this  relapse  may  be  a  venr 
serious  condition  in  a  patient  who  has  bi*ii 
previously  weakened. 

Very  often  the  course  of  acute  articular 
rheumatiem,  because  it  is  uninfluenced  U 
an  effectual  medication,  or  because  the  lai- 
icr  is  insufficient  and  has  not  been  contin- 
ued long  enough,  consists  of  a  numlier  of 
these  relapses,  in  which  at  one  time  thvn: 
at  another  time  those  joints,  and,  occafion- 
ally,  one  and  the  same  joint,  may  be  af- 
fected several  times.  With  this,  it  mav  be 
that  inflammation  of  the  heart  and  othtr 
iwvere  complications  only  occur  in  one  (if 
the  relapses.  English  and  American  physi- 
cians have  called  attention  to  a  pecuiiariiy 
of  the  disease  which  ia  quite  rare  in  Ger- 
many, occurring  especially  in  ck  iWrcn. 
namely,  that  small,  hard,  immovable  nod- 
ules appear  over  joints,  tendons,  fascia  or 
bones,  these  often  being  noted  during  the 
decline  of  the  disease. 

The  following  is,  in  general,  the  coura* 
of  the  temperature  curve  in  an  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever:  Rapid  rise  of  the  tem- 
perature at  the  onset,  then  a  brief  or  longer 
continuous  range,  with  moderatvlv  ln^h 
exacerbat  ion.«,  nin?ly  going  al>ove  104°  V.. 
with  a  ntanlation  of  the  inflammation  ia 
tlie  joint.i  and  other  organs,  a  deferves- 
cence by  lysis  to  almost  normal ;  upon  the 
appcarniiee  of  new  arthritic  in  flam  mat  ion: 
the  tenipernture  rises  again  and  there  U  a 
repi'titinn  of  the  same  temperature  course 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  Thus,  tlif 
entire  curve  may  {'onsist  of  several  divi- 
sions closely  resembling  one  anotbor. 

The  cliar(>  sliown  here  will  explain  the 
previous  remarks.  The  first  (Ftp.  421 
shows  a  jiart  "f  the  febrih'  course  in  a 
Ciise  treateil  by  me  tliirty-five  years  ago. 
The  patient,  a  strong  man  who  eight  yi^ars  jireviously  !iad  an  attack  of  acute 
articular  rheuniatisni,  entered  the  hospital  in  (he  seeimd  wi-ek  after  the  on- 
set of  bis  disease,  Tpon  admission,  the  heart  whs  normal,  but  fnmi  January 
ISth  on.  perieanlilis  and  jileiirisy  develo|H'd.  tlie  main  signs  of  which  could  b* 
determined  for  tiiree  weeks  longer.  The  patient  now  ii]»]ieared  fi>  have  enterwl 
uiKin  convah'Sienee  and  after  an  interval  of  sixti-en  days  in  which  he  ws« 
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free  from  fever,  freeh  joint  inflammations  reappeared,  the  fever  rising  to 

104°  F.     This  relapse,  in  which  pleurisy  again  appeared  on  the  right  side, 

lasted  fourteen  days;  the  fever  fell  in  five  days  by  lysia.     In  spite  of  the 

continued  use  of  sodium   bicarbonate, 

fever  returned  after  three  days,  lasting 

six  days,  without  new  joint  phenomena. 

Upon  April  2d  the  patient  was  fully 

tonvalfscent,  and  was  dischai^ed  from 

thb'  hospital  without  demonstrable  signs 

of  heart  disease. 

Charts  43  and  44  show  the  fever 
course  in  severe  cases  during  their  on- 
wt  treated  by  salicylates.  Both  are 
(.■s|>cdally  instructive  in  so  far  as  the 
influence  of  an  interruption  of  the  sali- 
cylate treatment,  by  substitution  of  so- 
dium bicarbonate  in  one  case,  is  plainly 
shown.  Salicylate  of  sodium  had  to  be 
discontinued  on  account  of  marked  dif- 
ficulties which  it  produced.  Aspirin 
also  caused  vomiting  in  the  patient 
whose  chart  (Fig.  43)  is  shown  above, 
and  therefore  sodium  salicylate  in  an 
effervescent  form  was  tried.  In  this 
manner  the  drug  was  well  borne.  From 
November  30th  to  December  8th  the 
patient  was  free  from  fever,  upon  De- 
cember 8th  the  relapse  occurred. 

If  the  patient  finally  enters  upon 
convalescence  some  difficulty  remains 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  particu- 
larly signs  of  general  weakness,  but, 
above  all,  a  painful  stiffness  in  the  pre- 
viously afl^ected  joints;  if  a  faulty  posi- 
tion has  bwn  assumed  for  some  time 
painful  muscuhr  coiifractmix  occur  or 
other  phenomena  on  the  part  of  the 
thoracic  organs,  conspicuous  anemia 
and  marked  emaciation. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  even  in 
those  cases  in  which  all  local  phenom- 
ena have  disappeared  entirely,  often  for 
we<'kK  afterward,  even  upon  a  uniform 
quiet  condition  of  the  patient,  subfeh- 
rile  temperatures  appear  in  the  form 
of  slight  evening  exncerbation)»,  for 
which  no  cause  can  be  found.  The  general  implicalion  of  a  convali'scent 
sjiowing  il.M.'lf  in  the  form  of  anemia  and  emaciation,  in  other  febrile  dis- 
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eases,  for  example,  in  enteric  fever,  rerealing  itself  in  convMlesccnee  in  i 
certain  labile  condition  of  the  temperature  so  that  slight  bodily  exertion;, 
emotional  disturbances,  etc.,  bring  about  an  abnormal  rise  in  temperiiui*. 
but  such  uniform  permanent  evening  rises  as  are  noted  in  many  convak-r 
cents  from  acute  rheumatic  fever  do  not  occur.  Time  alone  will  reveal  iht 
cause  of  this. 

Such  a  severe  clinical  picture  as  I  have  described  is  rarely  seen  nowa<lij>. 
bccaui;e  in  most  cases  from  the  onset  remedies  are  used  which  rapidly  amelii- 
rate  tlic  principal  symptoms.  The  salicylate  treatment  has  robbed  the  diK^-t 
of  much  of  its  severity  and  immediate  dangers,  although  it  has  not  markeJIv 
diininisihed  the  frequency.  Pericarditis  with  its  consequences  has  become  Itw 
noticeable  with  our  present  treatment,  but  endocarditis  is  common  enough. 
whether  actually  as  frequent  as  formerly,  cannot  be  determined  with  wt- 
tainty.    But  just  this  very  common  appearance  of  endocarditis,  in  spite  uf 
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the  undeniable  favorable  influence  of  the  entire  disease-proooss  by  the  sali- 
cylate treatment,  is  conspicuous,  and  must,  as  I  have  indicated,  arouse  doubt? 
whether  endocarditis  sliouid  be  looked  upon  ai^  a  complication  or  whether 
it  is  not  rather  an  actual  constituent  of  the  morbid  process. 

There  are  cases  in  which  endocarditis,  and  also  pericarditis  alone,  appear^ 
as  a  severest  phenomenon  of  the  disease,  and  arthritic  inflammation  onlv 
occurs  later  on. 

TJie  disease  may  show  the  most  varied  modificationa  and  the  jrreati'st 
variations  in  regard  to  severity,  as  is  observed  in  almost  all  other  diseases. 
As  in  the  case  of  enteric  fever  and  of  pneumonia,  abortive  forma  also  occur 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism.  In  the  milder  cases  only  a  slight  rise  in 
temperature  is  present,  and  only  a  few  joints  are  affected.  But  even  in  such 
cases  there  is  a  great  tendency  of  the  disease  to  prolong  its  course,  to  rfiow 
new  increases  in  temperature,  and  in  this  manner  to  assume  a  chronic 
course. 

It  might  be  thought  that  in  a  very  slight  intensity  of  the  disease  the 
causative  agent  would  show  its  effect  in  only  one  joint,  which  woulil  1h'  wjt^ 
cially  predisposed  and  localize  itself  here,  and  that  in  this  manner  the  discsA' 
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might  characterize  itself  as  a  rheumatismus  monoarticularis.  But  most  fre- 
quently, mono-articular  rheumatisms  chiefly  are  characterized  by  a  special 
severity  and  a  prolonged  course,  and  this  makes  it  likely  that  in  these  cases, 
most  often,  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  acute  or  subacute  articular  rheu- 
matism but  with  an  articular  inflammation  due  to  other  causes,  among  which 
tuberculosis,  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  should  be  first  considered. 

As  a  sequel  or  complication  worthy  of  notice,  chorea  must  be  mentioned, 
which  frequently  occurs,  either  suddenly  or  insidiously,  in  older  children  after 
a  mild  attack  of  articular  rheumatism.  The  connection  between  chorea  and 
articular  rheumatism  may  be  of  very  various  kinds,  in  some  cases  the  con- 
nection which  points  to  this  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  murmur  due 
to  an  endocarditis,  which  perhaps  is  only  accidentally  found  if,  upon  the 
presence  of  the  frequent  chorea  and  an  endocardial  murmur,  an  examination 
of  the  heart  is  undertaken.  Articular  phenomena  may  be  entirely  absent  in 
such  cases  and  even  remain  absent.  Without  entering  more  minutely  upon 
the  connection  of  chorea  and  acute  articular  rheumatism  and  endocarditis, 
I  shall  only  say  that  this  is  explained  by  embolic  processes  in  certain  parts 
of  the  brain,  or  also  by  the  toxic  action  in  connection  with  the  assumed 
bacterial  cause  of  articular  rheumatism.  The  assumption  that  embolic  pro- 
cesses may  play  a  part  in  this  has  been  brought  forward  because  of  the  cases  in 
wliich  endocardial  proliferations  and  thrombotic  deposits  have  been  found, 
post  mortem,  upon  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

I  mentioned  previously  that  cases  occur  in  which  the  first  phenomenon 
of  the  disease  was  endocarditis,  the  articular  phenomena  only  occurring  days 
afterward.  Especially  in  children  have  such  observations  been  frequently 
made.  Such  cases  show  great  similarity  to  diseases  of  other  kinds,  in  which 
only  secondarily  after  a  primary  endocarditis,  individual  arthritic  inflamma- 
tions or  attacks  succeeding  each  other  arise.  These  forms  of  endocarditis, 
however,  are  of  a  malignant  nature,  in  so  far  as  the  course  of  the  disease 
shows  a  tendency  to  nc'crosis,  in  which  the  great  danger  of  repeated  embolism 
in  the  arterial  system  arises.  Usually,  then,  the  character  of  the  cardiac 
alFection ^s  in  keeping  with  the  embolic  focal  disease;  therefore,  in  this  manner, 
i.  e.,  I)y  carrying  the  inflammatory  material  from  the  heart,  arthritic  inflam- 
mations occur,  which  usually  run  their  course  with  the  production  of  pus  in 
the  joints,  and  in  the  most  favorable  case  run  a  very  long  tiresome  course, 
damaging  the  joints.  There  is  found,  therefore,  in  this  malignant  form  of 
endocarditis,  which  is  also  designated  as  **  ulcerative  "  endocarditis,  the  same 
conditions  as  in  pyemia,  only  with  the  difference  that  in  the  latter  the  primary 
focus  of  the  disease  from  which  the  metastasis  arises  first  occurs  in  the  course 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  not  in  the  heart,  having  its  seat  anywhere  in  the 
body,  and  that  from  this  primary  focus  the  entrance  of  inflammatory  material 
first  occurs  in  a  contiguous  vein. 

The  purely  mechanical  part  of  this  process  might  also  occur  in  case  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism  with  preceding  endocarditis,  resembling  septicopyemic 
morbid  processes,  to  which  also  the  ulcerative  form  of  endocarditis  belongs. 
But  the  nature  of  the  process  is  a  different  one,  for  the  inflammations  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism  in  the  heart  as  well  as  in  the  joints,  are  characterized 
by  their  benign  character,  their  but  slight  tendency  to  pus  formation,  so  that 
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if  in  a  particular  case  a  malignant  course  is  assumed,  the  addition  of  some^ 
thing  new,  something  special,  therefore,  a  complication,  must  be  assumed. 

We  know  that  certain  bacteria,  especially  streptococci  and  staphylococci, 
are  the  causes  of  such  inflammatory  processes,  that  pyemic  metastatic  diseases- 
arise  by  their  entrance  and  distribution  in  the  body.  As  has  been  men- 
tioned,  the  latter  occurs  frequently  from  the  focal  area  in  which  they  hare 
first  collected.  This  may  be  at  any  part  of  the  body  in  which  an  external 
injury  has  occurred,  in  many  cases,  however,  a  secondary  focus  or  collection 
in  the  lung  or  in  the  heart  forms  the  point  of  origin  for  further  affections 
in  the  system.  In  the  heart  such  secondary  areas  will  form  and  be  the  point 
of  origin  for  further  dissemination  if  the  valves  of  the  heart  have  previously 
suffered  from  changes.  Thus,  it  occurs  that  for  days  and  for  years  an  articular 
rheumatism  that  has  left  a  valvular  disease  as  the  result  of  a  non-determinable, 
so-called  "  cryptogenetic  "  infection,  allows  the  appearance  of  an  ulcerative 
endocarditis  with  all  of  its  consequences,  among  others  also  of  metastatic 
arthritic  inflammations.  In  spite  of  the  similarity  which  this  clinical  picture 
shows  with  acute  articular  rheumatism,  it  is  not  the  same  disease.  The  differ- 
entiation, however,  is  of  great  importance,  especially  on  account  of  the  prog- 
nosis, which  in  such  a  case  is  quite  unfavorable. 

Other  clinical  pictures  which  have  certain  symptoms  in  common  with  acute 
articular  rheumatism  may  develop  as  the  result  of  infection  or  be  of  cr^'pto- 
genetic  origin,  in  which,  besides  articular  phenomena,  all  varieties  of  metas- 
tasis occur,  cutanenxLs  inflammations  of  a  milder  or  severer  kind  (er\'thema 
multiforme,  erythema  nodosum,  purpura  hemorrhagica),  with  or  without  en- 
docarditis. A  form  of  purpura  hemorrhagica  has  been  especially  described 
as  peliosis  rheumatica. 

ETIOLOGY 

It  is,  therefore,  seen  that  acute  articular  rheumatism  has  much  similarity 
and  some  connection  to  other  diseases  which  certainly  are  due  to  infrciinns, 
i.  e.,  are  produced  by  the  entrance  of  bacteria  into  the  body.  Thus,  the 
thought  was  quite  natural  that  acute  articular  rheumatism  also  owed  its  origin 
.to  an  infection,  whereas,  formerly,  the  disease  was  looked  upon  as  a  prototyfK? 
of  a  malady  produced  by  refrigeration.  This  view  went  so  far  that  the 
designation  *'  rheumatic  *'  was  us(»(l  synonymously  with  *'  due  to  refrigeration." 
At  iirst  but  very  mildlv,  however,  <rraduallv  with  frreater  certaintv,  this  older 
view  was  combated.  Xow  no  one  any  longer  doubts  that  in  the  case  of  aritt* 
articular  rheumatism  we  are  dealing  ivith  an  acute  infectious  disease  and 
that  refrigeration  only  j)lays  the  role  of  an  important  predisposing  factor. 
For  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  attemi)t  to  find  the  specific  caust*  of 
the  disease. 

As  previously  mentioned,  it  has  bwn  particularly  the  connection  of  acnte 
articular  rheuiiiatisni  with  acute  infectious  diseases  and  the  general  tendencv 
which  etiologic  investigation  has  adopted  in  the  last  forty  years,  that  have 
gradually  brought  about  this  change  in  oj)inion.  With  this,  many  previously 
observed  j)henoniena  that  were  now  invest igattnl  with  greater  attention,  were 
viewed  in  an  t'ntirely  new  light  an<l  could  be  utilized  as  a  tlccidtnl  suj)port  for 
the  new  opinion.     Thus,  the  occasional  tucalhj  increased  appearance  of  acute 
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articular  rheumatism,  and  the  appearance  of  the  same  after  local  diseases 
were  without  doubt  due  to  infection.  This  factor  is  not  only  of  great  im- 
portance etiologically  in  the  case  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  but  is  also 
valuable  as  regards  prophylaxis.  American  and  English  physicians  for  a  long 
time  had  already  called  attention  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism  after  an  attack  of  tonsillar  ofigina.  Lately,  also  in  Germany,  this 
condition  has  been  more  and  more  noted  and  the  frequency  of  this  appear- 
ance could  be  confirmed. 

For  a  long  time  the  multiple  arthritic  inflammations  have  been  known 
which  occur  in  the  course  or  at  the  onset  of  convalescence  of  scarlatina,  arising 
with  or  without  endocarditis.  This  "  scarlatinal  rheumatism,"  not,  however, 
the  malignant  pyemic  arthritic  inflammation  which  is  occasionally  the  result 
of  scarlatina,  has  the  greatest  similarity  with  ordinary  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, in  so  far  that  it  may  also  be  caused  to  disappear  rapidly  by  treatment 
with  the  salicylates.  Also  in  various  other  diseases,  especially  in  such  that 
run  their  course  with  pyogenic  processes,  such  as  dysentery,  bronchiectatic 
cavities,  these  conditions  which  have  been  designated  "  rheumatoid  "  by  C. 
Gerhardt,  have  been  observed. 

The  endeavors  to  discover  a  specific  pathogenic  agent  in  acute  articular 
rheumatism  has  as  yet  not  been  decided  with  definiteness.  Different  bacteria 
have  been  found  in  the  cadaver,  especially  in  the  endocardial  proliferations, 
in  the  synovial  membranes  of  inflamed  joints,  in  the  living  body  only  in  very 
rare  cases  in  the  blood,  very  rarely  in  the  synovial  fluid  and,  finally,  also  by 
G.  Singer  in  the  voided  urine,  examined  after  taking  all  precautions.  In  the 
greatest  majority  of  cases  cocci  were  found,  especially  staphylococcus  albus 
and  citreus,  by  some  French  authors  bacilli  were  also  found.  To  those  that 
desire  to  investigate  the  present  standing  of  the  bacteriology  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  I  must  refer  to  a  book  recently  published  by  H.  Triboulet  and 
A.  Covon.^ 

The  comparatively  benign  character  of  the  inflammations  in  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  compared  to  those  changes  which  are  produced  by  the  previously 
mentioned  cocci,  which  usually  run  their  course  by  producing  pus,  permitted 
the  view  that  in  acute  articular  rheumatism  the  affection  depended  upon  the 
action  of  bacteria  with  an  attenuated  virulence.  However,  according  to  this 
view,  acute  articular  rheumatism  would  belong  to  the  group  of  septic  diseases, 
hut  it  would  represent  a  benign  form  of  the  same. 

That  the  condition  is  due  to  a  bacterial  affection  is,  therefore,  very  prob- 
able, even  if  the  strict  proof  of  this  assertion  is  not  yet  at  hand.  Especially 
the  frequent  appearance  of  the  affection  in  connection  with  an  angina,  in 
which  various  bacteria  play  a  prominent  role,  appears  to  support  this  view. 
The  disease<l  tonsils  would,  therefore,  represent  the  port  of  entrance  for  the 
virus,  which  then,  as  in  septic  diseases,  would  increase  in  the  blood  and  here 
and  there  in  the  organism,  according  to  the  predisposition  of  individual  areas 
or  tissues,  produce  inflammatory  processes.  But  similar  to  the  oral  and 
pharyngeal  cavity,  any  other  part  of  the  body  that  is  in  connection  with 
the  external  air,  also  the  intestines,  the  urogenital  apparatus,  might  form 

1  Le  rhum.  art.  aigu.    Pa^is,  1900. 
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the  port  of  entrance  for  the  virus.  The  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  in- 
flammation of  many  joints  would  point  to  the  fact  that  for  a  longer  period 
numerous  quantities  of  bacteria  had  been  circulating  in  the  blood  stream, 
and  had  reached  the  synovial  membranes  of  the  joints  and  been  depositi-d 
there,  whereas  in  other  forms  of  articular  inflammation^  which  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  metastatic,  as  in  pyemia,  gonorrhea,  etc.,  in  which  at  the  time 
only  one  or  a  few  joints  are  affected,  these  inflammations  would  be  due  to  a 
sudden  immigration  of  the  bacteria  from  a  primary  bacterial  focus  to  the 
joint  in  question. 

The  appearance  of  a  multiple  joint  inflammation,  by  attacks  in  the  course 
of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  the  frequent  relapses  in  the  disease,  after  they 
have  apparently  run  their  course  might  be  explained  in  an  analogous  manner 
to  that  of  other  bacterial  infections,  that  either  from  a  focus  of  accumulation, 
in  which,  above  all,  an  increase  of  the  bacteria  occurs,  a  transference  into  the 
circulation  takes  place  from  time  to  time,  or  also  that  gradually  in  the  course 
of  the  disease,  by  the  production  of  bactericidal  or  of  so-called  antibodie-^. 
the  pathogenic  agent  and  its  direct  action  becomes  weakened  and  destrovt-d. 
that,  however,  the  combat  between  these  various  forces  remains  undecidrtl 
for  some  time,  first  favoring  one  and  then  the  other,  before  a  conclusion  is 
reached. 

It  might  be  believed  that  the  decisive  action  of  salicylic  acid  is  one  of  the 
most  certain  proofs  of  the  infectious  nature  of  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
Salicylic  acid  is  certainly  a  very  active  antiseptic,  sodium  salicylate,  however 
— ^and  this  remedy  is  now  almost  exclusively  employed  on  account  of  the  irri- 
tative action  of  salicylic  acid  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach — 
has  but  very  slight  antiseptic  action.  Its  effectiveness,  therefore,  must  depend 
upon  other  than  upon  antibacterial  action. 

Even  thoufrh  the  actual  cause  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  not  vet 
sufficiently  known  to  us,  still  we  recognize  quite  a  number  of  predisposing 
causes.  Among  these,  refrigerations  of  the  most  various  kinds  certainly  play 
a  most  important  ])art.  This  is  favored  by  the  circumstance  that  the  disease 
which  is  distributed  over  the  entire  earth  occurs  with  special  frequency  in 
such  countries  and  districts  in  which  refrigeration,  as  the  result  of  climatic 
conditions,  occurs  especially  readily,  as  for  example  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
these  countries  the  seasons  in  which  chilling  occurs  most  frequently  are 
especially  causative,  therefore,  winter  and  spring.  Here  in  Freilmrg  the  ad- 
missions in  the  fifteen  vears  from  1877  to  1891,  in  which  the  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism  showed  a  proportion  of  3.2  per  cent,  of  all  cases  admitted,  the  maximum 
of  frequency  occurred  in  April.*  In  the  local  distribution,  as  well  as  in  the 
distribution  according  to  season,  an  epid4^rni/'  increase  of  frequency,  even 
limited  to  localized  areas,  even  to  individual  dwellings,  may  occur,  and  that 
the  most  varied  meteorological  factors  may  have  an  influence  only  ri»quires 
to  be  mentioned.    Nothing  positive  in  this  respect  has  as  yet  been  determine<l. 

In  regard  to  the  individval  predisposition,  luTcdity  ])lays  a  certain  role, 
but  a  much  greater  part  is  played  by  age.     Acute  articular  rheumatism  is 


1  Compare  tho  dissertation  by  Dr,  James  Hugo,  StatistisclieH  und  KliniHohoR  IUmt 
ncuten  (ielcnkrheiimatiHinUM,  1H03. 
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particularly  a  disease  of  adolescents;  in  the  greatest  majority  of  cases  the 
first  attack  takes  place  some  time  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-fifth  years 
of  age.  In  early  youth,  up  to  the  fifteenth  year,  girls  are  more  frequently 
attacked  than  boys.  The  disease  also  occurs  in  early  infancy,  although  more 
rarely. 

A  special  predisposition  is  shown  by  pale,  chlorotic  individuals,  in  those 
that  have  a  tendency  to  tonsillar  angina. 

An  increased  predisposition  remains  after  an  attack  of  articular  rheuma- 
tism, also  in  cases  in  which  no  cardiac  change  has  taken  place.  It  is  possible 
that  other  joint  diseases,  even  after  they  have  disappeared,  may  convey  an 
increased  local  predisposition  to  acute  articular  rheumatism.  In  many  cases 
of  gout,  not  only  does  this  local  predisposition,  but  the  anomaly  of  metabolism 
which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  this  disease,  appear  to  have  a  certain  tendency 
to  acute  articular  rheumatism,  so  that  mixed  forms  between  articular  rheu- 
matism and  true  gout  occur. 

DIAGNOSIS 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  diagnosis  of  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
As  was  previously  mentioned,  there  are  many  morbid  conditions  which,  with 
a  very  lax  use  of  language,  are  designated  as  "  rheumatic,"  which  under  some 
circumstances  may  occur  acutely  but  which  most  frequently  are  due  to  entirely 
different  conditions  from  those  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  This  condition 
should  only  be  diagnosticated  if  a  mtiltiple  articular  joint  inflammation  occurs 
in  a  subacute  or  acute  manner,  after  a  marked  refrigeration,  or  perhaps  an 
inflammation  of  the  throat  has  preceded  for  a  short  time,  also  if  there  be 
great  tendency  to  sweating,  early  phenomena  on  the  part  of  the  heart  appear, 
and  upon  treatment  by  the  salicylates  a  rapid  retardation  of  the  symptoms 
occurs.  A  previous  attack  of  articular  rheumatism  would  support  the  diag- 
nosis. But  it  is  self-evident  that  any  one  that  has  had  one  or  more  attacks 
of  acute  articular  rheumatism  may  later  on  acquire  another  variety  of  acute 
articular  inflammation. 

There  are,  however,  quite  a  number  of  arthritic  inflammations  which  begin 
acutely  or  subacutely,  which,  on  account  of  their  chief  symptoms,  especially 
the  arthritic  inflammation  and  the  fever,  may  present  the  greatest  similarity 
to  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Gonorrheal  arthritis  belongs  particularly  to 
this  category,  in  which  several  joints  may  be  simultaneously  affected,  and 
then  it  runs  its  course  with  high  fever.  If  in  a  certain  case  the  salicylate 
treatment  is  inefficient,  it  must  be  determined,  above  all,  whether  gonorrhea 
has  preceded  or  whether  it  still  exists.  The  tendency  to  an  implication  on 
tlie  part  of  the  heart  is  slight,  but  it  occurs.  The  course  of  gonorrheal  arthritis 
is  quite  different  from  that  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  it  fastens  itself 
upon  individual  joints  and  very  frequently  connective  tissue  adhesions  occur 
in  the  joint.  In  septico-pyemic  arthritis  in  which  usually  only  one  joint  is 
affected  at  a  time,  the  other  phenomena  of  septicopyemia  are  so  well  devel- 
o|K»d,  as  a  rule,  that  arthritis  occurring  in  their  course  may  be  readily  referred 
to  it.  If  tht'se  are  absent  and  a  primary  focus  of  affection  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, as  in  the  case  of  so-called  cryptogenetic  sepsis,  and  if  several  joints  are 
affected,  the  diagnosis  may  remain  doubtful  for  several  days. 
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Occasionally  another  disease  which  belongs  to  this  category  may  trana- 
torily  resemble  a  beginning  acute  articular  rheumatism^  the  following  car 
history  will  show  this :  A  boy  aged  fifteen  was  admitted  to  our  wards  in  tlk 
spring  of  1899.  Four  days  prior  to  his  admission  he  was  attacked  bv  paii 
in  both  feet,  there  was  swelling  and  redness  in  both  ankles,  high  fi-ver  wj? 
present.  Prior  to  his  admission  to  the  hospital,  salicylate  of  sodium  wjl- 
administered,  which  could  still  be  recognized  in  the  urine,  but  the  ^win?  \U 
not  ameliorate ;  upon  admission  both  lower  legs  and  the  joints  of  the  feet  wt r? 
markedly  swollen  and  reddened,  some  albumin  was  present  in  the  urine:  tiit 
heart  negative,  the  spk?en  slightly  enlarged,  the  temperature  103.4°  F.  Tik 
next  day  fluctuation  could  be  determined  over  one  of  the  tibia;  it  was  s^x^i 
evident  that  this  was  a  case  of  osteomyelitis,  and  the  patient  was  at  once  5t*nt 
to  the  surgical  division.  The  left  tibia  was  opentKl  and  various  pus  foci  wtw 
exposed  in  the  bone,  in  the  right  tibia  only  one  abscess  was  opened.  In  th« 
pus  from  the  foci  in  the  bone,  staphylococci  were  found,  tlie  patient  had  to 
remain  in  the  surgical  department  for  many  months. 

If,  as  in  this  ease,  exceptionally  the  simultaneous  affection  of  several  ev 
tremities  by  osteomyelitis  occurs,  and  if,  as  frequently  happens,  cardiac  phe- 
nomena, especially  pericarditis,  are  present,  the  differentiation  from  acu:? 
articular  rheumatism  will  depend  upon  the  determination  of  whether  the  joint? 
are  actually  the  seat  of  inflammation,  and  whether  the  localization  of  the  ^an)•? 
is  not  more  in  favor  of  an  inflammation  in  the  skin  covering  the  bone  tlias 
in  the  bone  itself.  . 

In  cases  in  which  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  syphiUs^  in  which  tlun 
is  otherwise  similarity  to  acute  articular  rheumatism,  the  |K»riosteal  intlair- 
niation,  especially  prominences  in  the  bone  in  the  region  of  the  joint,  arqiiir-- 
great  sitrnificanee.  The  diagnosis  that  we  are  dealing  witli  a  st/phiiifiv  jHTi- 
ostitis  (icpciuls  nalurally  upon  other  characteristic  signs  of  syphilis.  It  > 
worthy  of  note  that  in  the  llorid  stage  of  syphilis,  especially  in  the  cas<^s  ir. 
which  the  eruption  runs  its  course*  with  fever,  a  form  of  multiple  arthrit:> 
may  occur  which  shows  tiie  greatest  similarity  to  acute  articular  rheumati>rn. 
Jn  such  a  case  the  lack  of  result  from  a  treatment  by  salicylates  and  li^v 
raj)i(l  improvement  of  the  joint  phenonuMia  and  of  the  fever  by  the  admin- 
istration of  mercury,  and  by  the  combined  treatment  of  mercury  and  jK>ta?- 
sium  iodid  would  be  determining  in  the  diagnosis. 

Jn  many  cases,  especially  in  youthful  individuals  and  in  the  ^n^i  attack. 
true  (/uift,  (irthritis  urica,  if  it  does  not,  as  is  usual,  limit  itself  to  the  mft'i- 
an'p(j-iflifil(tn(fC(il  articulation  of  the  great  ioe,  but  atftTts  several  joints,  it  niav 
resemble  acute  articular  rheumatism,  but  in  this  instance,  as  a  rule,  the  amir 
inflammatory  j)lienomena  in  the  alTeeted  articulation,  the  redness  of  tlie  skin 
and  the  j)aiii,  are  much  greater  than  in  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Tho 
courses  are  so  far  different  that,  as  a  rul(\  as  far  as  the  inflammation  gots,  it 
is  limited  to  the  joints  first  attacked.  Above  all,  in  the  diagnosis  the  prt>*^f 
is  im])ortant  of  those  etiological  conditions  which  are  di'termining  of  gout, 
esjM'cially  heredity,  chronic  alcoholism  and  chronic  h*ad  poisoning. 

Articular  rheunuitism  occurring  subacutely  in  its  onset  cannot  Ih^  n»adily 
difl'erentiated  from  a  form  of  very  chronic  muliiplc  (irthrHi.<  which  (H-cur* 
in  younger  or  older  individuals,  especially  in  femak^s,  as  a  result  of  damp 
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clothes,  insufficient  nutrition,  sorrow,  care  and  other  emotional  conditions, 
but,  occasionally,  without  any  assignable  cause,  most  probably  in  the  majority 
of  cases  due  to  some  infection  as  yet  not  recognized,  and  which  has  received 
the  improper  name  of  "  arthritis  pauperum,"  principally  probably  in  contrast 
to  arthritis  urica  which  occurs  in  those  accustomed  to  high  living.  In  this 
disease,  on  account  of  the  nodular  swelling  of  the  finger  and  other  joints,  the 
affection  has  also  been  called  "  rheumatismus  nodosus,"  which  causes  multiple 
changes,  giving  rise  to  gradual  disappearance  of  cartilage  or  connective  tissue, 
or  change  of  the  same  to  adhesions,  or  other  changes  in  the  joints,  and  belongs 
to  the  group  of  ''  arthritis  deformans/*  but,  in  spite  of  numerous  joints  being 
affected,  which  are  often  quite  painful,  no  fever  or  only  very  slight  transitory 
fever  is  present,  and,  in  spite  of  its  existence  for  years,  the  endocardium  is 
not  affected.  In  this  disease,  salicylic  acid  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  valueless,  and 
at  most  the  pains  may  be  only  slightly  lessened  by  it. 

Some  affections  belonging  to  the  group  of  deforming  articular  inflammation 
may  be  designated  as  chronic  articular  rheumatism,  in  so  far  as  previously 
the  affected  patients  may  have  recovered  from  one  or  more  attacks  of  acute 
or  subacute  articular  rheumatism.  But  it  is  most  probable  that,  in  order  to 
impress  gradually  upon  the  disease  this  deforming  character,  still  other  causes,* 
particularly  of  an  infectious  or  infectious-toxic  nature  must  be  added.  The 
previous  attack  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  or  several  acute  relapses  could 
only,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  predisposing  causes.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  acute  articular  rheumatism  that  the  arthritic  inflammations  whicii  belong 
to  it  bring  about  profound  alteration  of  the  tissues  in  the  joints,  even  in  a 
prolonged  course  of  the  disease.  After  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  thfe 
disease  have  been  described,  we  are  able  to  differentiate  them  from  acute, 
that  is  to  say,  subacute  articular  rheumatism,  which  is  of  great  importance 
in  prognosis. 

PROGNOSIS 

The  prognosis  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
acute  inflammation,  as  also  in  regard  to  the  danger  to  life,  is  favorable.  Upon 
early  and  proper  treatment  and  sufficient  after-treatment,  as  a  rule,  all  phe- 
nomena on  the  part  of  the  joints  and  their  surroundings  disappear  com- 
pletely. 

The  principal  danger  to  life  in  the  individual  case  also  to  the  future 
health,  consists  in  the  implication  of  the  heart.  For  this  reason,  from  the 
onset,  the  prognosis  is  doubtful  in  every  case. 

The  mortality  which  is  immediately  due  to  articular  rheumatism  is  very 
slight.  Reports  vary  between  1.3  per  cent,  and  3.6  per  cent,  of  all  those 
attacked.  Besides  the  hyperpyrexia,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  must  be 
attributed  to  the  causative  agent  of  the  disease,  all  causes  of  death  belong  to# 
the  realm  of  complications  or  to  certain  individual  predisposing  affections 
which  are  dangerous  to  life  in  every  febrile  affection  (obesity,  especially  pre- 
disposition to  pulmonary  complications,  etc.).  In  cases  that  terminate  fatally, 
the  post  mortem  findings,  therefore,  show  principally  such  changes  as  are 
not  directly  in  combination  with  the  actual  disease.  Only  those  fresh  changes 
found  in  the  heart  usually  belong  to  the  rheumatism  itself.     In  the  joints^ 
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besides  the  somewhat  increased,  somewhat  turbid,  and  occasionallj  somevhi: 
hemorrhagic  synovial  fluid,  as  a  rule,  there  is  only  a  more  marked  hyperemii 
in  the  three  folds  of  the  synovial  membranes.  The  marked  injection  of  thr 
synovial  membranes  which  was  certainly  present  in  life,  disappears  in  death 
as  docs  other  arterial  hyperemia. 

In  the  individual  case  the  prognosis  is  rendered  unfavorable  if  early  or 
later  phenomena  occur  which  show  the  implication  of  the  heart  in  any  form. 
Less  unfavorable  are  changes  in  the  mitral  than  in  the  aortic  valves.  Th^ 
prognosis  becomes  doubtful  even  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  if  dunr^ 
the  decline  of  the  disease  pericarditis  occurs.  Obese  persons  or  those  previ- 
ously weakened,  esj)ecially  those  suffering  from  renal  disease,  are  espeoialU 
endangered.  In  those  previously  healthy,  even  in  those  that  have  retaiwd 
a  valvular  affection  from  a  previous  attack,  pericarditis  even  with  tsevere 
phenomena,  with  a  plentiful  exudate,  in  the  great  majority  of  eases  run*  a 
favorable  course,  but  even  in  these  cases  the  dangers  remain  for  life,  and 
sooner  or  later  result  in  circulatory  changes  which  may  shorten  life. 

It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  prognostic  important  peculiarity  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism  that  the  inflammations  which  occur  in  the  joints,  as  wtll 
as  those  in  the  serous  membranes,  exceedingly  rarely  lead  to  suppuration.  In 
cases  in  which  this  occurs  a  eomi)lication  may  be  assumed,  i.  e.,  a  simultaneous 
infection  or  one  by  pyogenic  agents  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Infiamniations  that  are  decidedly  of  long  duration  in  individual  joints  or 
that  have  resulted  from  prolonged  immobility,  giving  rise  to  disturbances  of 
motion,  which  have  their  seats  in  the  joints,  tendons  and  muscles,  are  sus- 
ceptible  to  improvement,  and  even  complete  cure,  although  only  after  a  pro- 
longed and  careful  course  of  treatment. 

.1//  cum  plications,  whether  they  be  due  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
(obesity,  diabetes,  arteriosclerosis,  anemia)  or  are  the  result  of  iniproiHT 
nursing  (bed-sores,  hypostatic  pneumonia,  sepsis,  originating  from  the  onil 
or  pharyngeal  cavities),  render  the  prognosis  unfavorable.  The  j>ro«ninsis 
becomes  very  unfavoral)le  if  hyper  pyrexia  develops,  with  or  without  prwlronies. 
altliougli  in  these  cases,  even  with  severe  cardiac  inflammation,  it  has  Invn 
possible  several  times  to  bring  a])Out  the  normal  regulation  of  heat  bv  entr- 
gctic  cooling,  and  by  this  means  to  maintain  life. 

THERAPY 

The  treatment  of  a  case  of  articular  rheumatism,  as  I  have  alreadv  indi- 
caled,  is  a  more  hopeful  task  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  the 
salicylates  and  in  a  number  of  other  similarly  acting  substances  produinl 
hy  modern  chemistry,  sucli  as  antipyrin,  j)henacetin.  antifebrin,  salophen  an<l 
others,  we  j)ossess  remedies  which  to  a  certain  degree  act  in  a  specific  manner 
uj)on  the  <lisease.  Not  in  the  sense  that  antiseptic  or  antitoxic  actions  «lestr»»v 
the  cause  of  the  disease  or  render  it  harmU^s.  This  is  very  unlikely,  for.  as 
we  have  already  said,  sodium  salicylate,  which  is  so  very  active,  can  scarcelv 
he  looked  upon  as  an  antiseptic.  IIow  its  action  occurs,  upon  what  it  de|>onds, 
has  not  been  determined. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  salicylic  acid  was  first  used  in  acute  articular 
rheumatism   (187G),  an  English  physician,  Maclagan,  believing  that  acute 
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articular  rheumatism  was  a  ^'miasmatic"  disease  similar  to  malaria,  em- 
ployed salicin,  which  was  previously  employed  in  malaria  with  decidedly  good 
results.  Salicin  was  decompos.ed  in  the  body  into  saligenin  and  salicylic  acid, 
and,  therefore,  owes  its  eflBcacy  to  these  split  products.  For  a  time  salicin 
was  used  in  cases  in  which  sodium  salicylate  was  not  well  borne,  lately,  how- 
ever, more  effective  remedies  have  taken  its  place  (antipyrin,  antifebrin,  phe- 
nacetin,  etc.). 

Formerly  the  treatment  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  consisted  in  meas- 
ures which  were  frequently  used  to  an  extravagant  degree  to  act  against  the 
refrigeration,  and  to  prevent  the  patient  from  taking  fresh  cold.  The  patient 
was  covered  with  wool;  drinks  and  remedies  that  provoked  perspiration  were 
administered  and,  if  high  fever  was  present,  remedies  that  had  a  cooling 
action,  such  as  potassium  nitrate  were  given.  Still  earlier,  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  entire  antiphlogistic  apparatus  was 
employed,  and  Bouillaud  especially  advised  venesection  "  Coup  sur  coup." 

A  great  advance  in  the  treatment  occurred  as,  owing  to  an  observation 
of  the  acid  condition  of  the  sweat,  the  theory  developed  that  the  disease  was 
due  to  abnormal  acid  production — lactic  acid  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause — 
and  alkalies  in  large  doses  were  employed.  Especially  in  England,  where,  as 
I  have  previously  mentioned,  the  disease  occurs  with  particular  frequency, 
alkalines  were  systematically  administered,  especially  potassium  carbonate  and 
potassium  acetate  in  combination  with  quinin,  as  advised  by  Garrod.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  treatment  the  urine  soon  became  alkaline,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  joint  phenomena  and  the  fever  improved.  None  of  these  methods  of 
treatment  can  compare  in  the  slightest  degree  in  results  with  the  salicylate 
treatment. 

This  is  best  employed  in  the  following  manner:  As  rapidly  as  is  possible 
without  danger,  a  certain  saturation  of  the  body  with  the  preparation  is  brought 
about.  The  remedy  should  be  administered  at  regular  intervals  day  and  night, 
carefully  observing  unfavorable  actions  of  the  remedy,  such  as  vomiting,  very 
marked  tinnitus  aurium,  delirium.  In  our  hospital  we  give,  as  a  rule,  every 
two  or  three  hours  7^  grains  of  sodium  salicylate,  a  smaller  dose  to  children 
in  proportion  to  their  age,  and  if  a  very  high  fever  is  present,  on  account  of 
its  accompanying  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  difficulty  in  respiration,  unrest, 
which  disturb  the  patient  a  great  deal,  we  double  the  individual  dose  during 
the  afternoon.  The  patient  is  not  to  he  awakened  from  his  sleep  to  have  the 
medicine  administered,  so  that  during  the  night  one  or  two  doses  may  be 
omitted.  In  this  manner  in  twenty-four  hours  the  patient  takes  from  90  to 
120  grains  of  sodium  salicylate,  with  this  some  tinnitus  aurium  and  some 
difficulty  in  hearing  appear  but  they  disappear  as  soon  as  the  dose  is  dimin- 
ished. This  may  often  occur  after  from  three  to  four  days  if  sufficient  amounts 
of  the  remedy  are  given  from  the  onset. 

We  usually  give  sodium  salicylate  dissolved  in  water;  an  addition  of  the 
juice  of  licorice,  which  disguises  the  taste  of  the  sodium  salicylate,  is  fre- 
quently more  unpleasant  to  the  patients  than  the  drug  itself. 

With  this  dose,  vomiting  rarely  occurs:  should  it  occur,  or  the  drug  be 
disagreeable  to  the  patient  on  account  of  its  sweet  burning  taste,  sodium 
salicylate  may  be  administered  in  a  powder  or  a  capsule,  some  carbonated 
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water  being  given  afterward,  or  it  may  be  given  in  an  effervescent  miitiis, 
so  that  with  0.5  sodium  salicylate  there  is  mixed  0.25  sodium  bicarbonii*. 
and  to  this  solution  in  water,  fresh  lemon  juice  is  added ;  a  larger  do&e  ma) 
also  be  given  in  watery  solution  per  rectum. 

Somewhat  slower  acting,  but  for  this  reason  less  useful,  salicylic  prepan- 
tions  are  malakin,  1.0  per  dose,  and  aspirin,  0.5  to  1.0  per  dose.  These  a-t 
readily  retained  by  the  stomach. 

Antipyrin  in  doses  of  0.25  to  0.5,  plienaceiin  0.5,  antifebrin,  0.2  every  tbnv 
to  four  hours,  as  well  as  some  of  the  newer  "  antineuralgics  "  have  also  tte*: 
employed  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  but  they  are  not  better  than  tlh 
salicylate  preparations.  Antipyrin  in  long  use  is  not  powerless  in  its  activL 
on  the  heart ;  antifebrin  must  be  stopped  at  once  if  cyanosis  appears. 

Sodium  salicylate  is  given  in  carefully  diminishing  doses  when  the  phe 
nomena  improve,  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  inflammatory  joint  phenomeri 
and  the  fever  have  disappeared  entirely.  Upon  an  increase  of  tlie  phenomPEi 
or  with  an  insufficient  action  of  the  early  administrations  the  dose  must  l»c 
carefully  increased.  In  our  clinic  we  noticed  a  few  cases  in  which  for  severjl 
days  150,  even  IGO  grains  had  to  be  given  in  twent3'-four  liours.  In  cont^x^: 
to  other  communications,  I  desire  to  remark  that  with  the  einplovment  of 
sodium  salicylate  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  we  have  never  sivn  albu- 
minuria which  could  be  referred  to  the  action  of  the  remedy. 

The  heart  must  be  carefully  watched.  Good  nursing  and  a  consecutive 
salicylic  treatment  are  the  only  known  remedies  that  will  prevent  endo  •>: 
pericarditis.  Jf  the  signs  of  an  implication  of  the  endocardium  or  pericardium 
appear  (irregular  cardiac  action,  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  or  en*l«>- 
cardial  murmurs),  an  ice-i)ag  or  a  Leiter  coil  is  ])laced  over  the  c^inliac  region: 
with  severe  pain  or  opprest^ion,  morpliia  hypodermically,  0.005  to  0.01,  wi!! 
ameliorate  the  condition.  Pleuritic  ])ains  not  yielding  to  cold  comprt-sji- 
(I'riessnitz)  must  be  comhated  witli  morphia. 

Very  rarely  do  such  large  exudates  occur  in  the  pleural  cavity  or  in  tlit? 
pericardium,  threatening  life  so  that  aspiration  must  be  performed. 

The  inflamed  joints  re(|uire,  above  all,  a  comfortal)le  position  of  the  afTecteil 
limbs,  enveloping  them  in  cotton  if  there  he  great  tension  of  the  skin  ;  rubhin.: 
with  oil  is  valuable.  Oil  of  chloroform  (10  per  cent.)  may  be  us<h]  for  thi? 
purj)()se.  The  late  in(»thod  of  treating  the  inflanu'd  joints  with  salicvlie  salvts 
esj)ecially  with  methyl  salicylat(^  (oil  of  gaulth(»ria),  which  is  readily  a!»sorlH^i 
and  evaj)orates,  this  being  rul)l)e(l  into  the  joints  and  covere<l  with  gutta- 
])ercha  ])a})er  so  that  it  is  air-tiglit,  oft(Mi  becomes  unpleasant  to  the  patient 
and  more  so  to  those  about  him,  by  the  strong,  even  if  not  disagreeahh*,  smdl 
of  th(^  same,  nor  does  it  actually  show  any  marked  results.  Ice  treatment  <»f 
the  airecte(l  joints  is  not  advisjihle  on  account  of  the  localization  of  tlie  atfee- 
tion  in  numerous  joints  and  also  on  account  of  the  discomfort  to  the  patient. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  marked  inflammation  of  individual  joints  and  «»'n'at 
pain,  the  ice-bag  is  useful,  (ireat  caution  must  be  observed  in  its  usf.  In  a 
very  severe  joint  affection  con\plete  immobility  of  the  affected  joint  in  a 
splint,  or,  under  some  circumstances,  for  examph*.  in  especially  seven*  in- 
flammation of  a  hip  or  knee  joint,  slight  suspension  and  extension  mav  K* 
employed. 
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There  is  never  occasion  for  puncturing  and  washing  out  of  the  larger 
joints  with  antiseptic  fluids  in  acute  rheumatic  fever.  In  cases  in  which  such 
a  severe  joint  affection  with  a  plentiful  exudate  occurs  we  are  dealing  with  a 
gonorrheal  or  septico-purulent  joint  inflammation. 

If  the  inflammatory  phenomena  in  the  individual  joint  appear  unyielding, 
a  plaster  of  cantharides  may  occasionally  be  very  useful  applied  to  or  around 
the  joints.  The  systematic  employment  of  cantharidal  plaster  upon  every 
affected  joint,  which  was  advised  by  H.  Davies  about  1860,  which  in  many 
cases  acts  decidedly  favorably  although  occasionally  kidney  affection  appears 
later  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  cantharides,  has  been  entirely  replaced 
by  the  much  more  active  salicylic  treatment. 

As  in  the  case  of  every  other  severe  disease,  nursing  and  care  of  the  patient 
is  one  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  treatment.  A  uniformly 
warm  room,  sufficient  ventilation,  avoiding  sudden  drafts  or  sudden  cooling 
the  patient,  are  important.  In  a  disease  in  which  the  patient  is  so  immovable, 
a  comfortable  mattress  and  the  avoidance  of  any  local  pressure  must  be  care- 
fully looked  after.  A  heavy,  fat  patient  should  at  once  be  placed  upon  a 
water  bed,  with  a  woolen  comfortable  over  it,  to  avoid  bed-sores.  Where  an- 
other bed  can  be  utilized  this  should  be  employed  so  that  the  patient  may 
daily,  with  great  care  (warmed  sheets!),  be  moved  into  the  other  bed  that 
the  first  bed  may  be  freshened. 

The  nutrition  should  suit  the  condition  of  the  patient,  especially  should 
it  be  adapted  to  the  fever.  With  high  fever,  only  fluid  nourishment:  milk, 
poups  with  or  without  eggs,  rice,  grits,  tapioca  should  be  given;  with  this, 
cooked  fruit  would  be  best.  Coffee  or  any  other  fluid  taken  at  breakfast  may 
also  be  allowed,  except  if  cardiac  affections  are  present,  then  the  action  of 
coffee  or  tea  upon  the  heart  must  be  considered.  If  there  is  only  moderate 
fever,  there  is  some  appetite,  and  the  wishes  of  the  patient  regarding  bread, 
meat  and  fish  may  be  considered,  naturally,  with  regard  to  the  digestibility 
of  the  different  substances. 

The  plentiful  administration  of  pure  water  or  of  the  mild  alkaline  mineral 
waters  is  very  important  on  account  of  the  great  loss  of  water  by  sweating. 

Scrupulous  care  of  the  mouth  is  not  to  be  neglected,  especially  in  patients 
who,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  the  mouth  or  on  account  of  insufficient 
passability  of  the  nose,  breathe  with  an  open  mouth  particularly  in  sleep.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  in  febrile  diseases  of  all  kinds  that  if  mouth- 
breathing  is  prominent  severe  complications  may  occur  by  a  dryness  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  anginas  of  various  kinds, 
otitis  media,  parotitis,  edema  of  the  glottis,  bronchitis  and  bronchopneu- 
monia, and  even  general  sepsis  may  occur. 

Regulating  the  function  of  the  bowels  which,  on  account  of  the  absolute 
rest,  the  marked  sweating  and  the  diminished  intake  of  nourishment,  is  very 
easily  disturbed,  requires  attention.  Dietetic  measures  are  useful  if  consti- 
pation is  present,  even  mild  laxatives,  such  as:  Carlsbad  salt,  compound  licor- 
ice powder,  Aj)enta  water,  given  in  the  morning,  or  the  use  of  cascara  sagrada 
in  the  evening;  glycerin  suppositories  or  an  injection  of  water  may  also 
prove  effieient.  Diarrhea  requires  the  use  of  opium,  under  some  circum- 
stances this  should  be  preceded  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 
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Hyperpyrexia  requires  the  most  energetic  use  of  external  cold  bv  lntr\ 
ice-rubbings,  etc.  Wilson  Fox,  in  two  cases  complicated  by  endocarditL^  a:^. 
pericarditis,  in  which  the  temperature  had  risen  to  110**  F.  and  lOT'  F- 
respectively,  succeeded  in  saving  the  patients. 

Convalescents  require  greater  care  than  after  most  other  diseases.  AVr 
all,  it  is  necessarv  that  the  heart,  which  has  been  more  or  less  affected.  sh"j . 
be  allowed  to  recuperate  completely,  particularly  if  a  valvular  lesion  ba- 
resulted.  The  effect  of  being  out  of  bed,  the  movements  of  the  IkhIv  uj^t 
the  pulse,  must  be  carefully  controlled  during  the  first  period.  Even  i^li^r' 
bodily  exertions  nuist  be  avoided  entirely  for  weeks. 

The  question  often  becomes  very  difficult,  whether  an  endocarditis  vhi-l 
has  occurred  during  the  disease  still  exists  or  whether  the  continuous  audill- 
cardiac  murnuir  is  the  expression  of  a  valvular  lesion  that  has  developo«l  s: 
the  result  of  endocarditis.  In  this  condition  the  great  variation  of  the  canlia>: 
activity,  precordial  pains  and  rises  of  temperature  may  be  looked  upon  as 
determining. 

Where  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  allow,  a  rest  in  the  country  in  i 
region  that  is  well  protected  markedly  assists  convalescence. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  convalescence,  carefully  chosen  hvdrothorv 
pcutic  measures  may  be  begun  so  that  the  skin  and  the  entire  pnxH'ss  •'• 
metabolism  is  influenced.  Luke- warm  baths  in  the  beginninfj,  even  tar!« 
cool  or  cold  sponging  in  the  morning  in  well  advanced  or  in  strong  convalt- 
cents,  are  of  value.  These  are  to  be  given  at  first  in  bed,  later  out  of  U^l. 
the  patient  then,  however,  is  to  return  to  bed  until  he  is  warm  again:  latif 
cool  half-baths  with  friction  and  affusions  with  the  bathing  water  are  verr 
active  remedies  to  harden  the  patient  and  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  di?ea?«'. 
to  which  there  is  a  great  tendency  in  many  who  have  gone  through  an  attack 
of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  These  hardening  processes  are  to  ho  con- 
tinued l)y  the  individual  in  question  in  his  entire  future. 

Special  methods  of  treatment  are  sometimes  required  by  the  changes  that 
have  remained  in  the  joints,  which,  if  they  have  remained  from  an  attack  •/ 
acute  articular  rheumatism  and  grow  worse  from  time  to  time,  an*  finally 
designated  as  chronic  rheumatism.  In  such  eases  systematic  hath  tn-atnicrt 
at  home  or  at  bathing  resorts  may  be  emj)loyed  (Wildbad,  Ragatz,  Ciastoir. 
Haden  Hadcn,  Wicsl)aden,  Aachen,  Xauheim.  etc.).  In  choosing  the  prnj^r 
])lace  other  indications  must  also  be  regarded  (a  high  altitude,  the  simulta- 
mnms  use  of  a  saline  or  iron  water). 

Besides  these  measures,  various  mechanieo-therapeutic  reme<1ies  (massa^^-. 
gymnastics,  machine  gymnastics)  or  electricity  may  be  employed  to  ri'movi- 
stitfiicss  of  the  joints,  contractures,  wasting  of  muscles,  etc. 

Only  in  very  rare  cases  which  are  always  due  to  com])lii^tions  or  mixfC. 
infections  do  such  severe  arthritic  complications  o<*cur  in  the  individual  joint> 
that  surgical  or  orthopedic  assistance  becomes  necessary. 
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By  TH.   v.   JURGENSEN,  Tubingen 

The  time  is  not  long  past  in  which  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
remarkable  had  an  exponent  of  clinical  medicine  written  upon  septic  infection. 
This  belonged  to  the  domains  of  gynecology  and  surgery;  to  these  specialties 
puerperal  fever  and  wound  infection  were  relegated.  Now  these  diseases 
appear  less  and  less,  we  have  learned  how  to  prevent  them.  To  no  small 
extent  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  recognized  what  causes  them. 
These  affections  are  produced  by  microorganisms  from  the  great  group  of  the 
schizomycetes;  in  particular  the  chain-cocci  (streptococci)  and  the  grape-like 
cocci  (staphylococci)  in  their  different  varieties  and,  according  to  their  effect 
upon  man,  they  are  designated  by  the  collective  term  of  the  pyogemo  cocci. 

We  had  succeeded  in  determining  the  cause  of  wound  infection,  by  culture 
tests  and  by  experiments  upon  animals,  and  then  the  question  arose  whether 
it  was  not  likely  that  other'  morbid  disturbances  were  caused  by  them.  And 
this  had  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  primarily  shown  that  these 
microbes  were  present  in  all  change  in  tissue  which  went  hand  in  hand  with 
sui){)uration,  and,  further*  that  when  inoculated  in  pure  culture  they  were 
able  to  produce  these  alterations.  And  more,  a  number  of  diseases  which  were 
strictly  separated  in  our  system  of  classification,  fall  within  the  realm  of  those 
produced  by  pyogenic  microorganisms,  such  as  osteomyelitis,  erysipelas  and 
endocarditis. 

It  is  true,  differences  were  recognized  in  these  so  closely  related  pathogenic 
microorganisms:  The  grape-like  cocci  form  more  circumscribed  foci,  they  pri- 
marily produce  tissue  necrosis,  to  which  a  demarcating  suppuration  is  added; 
the  chain-cocci  distribute  themselves  to  the  surrounding  tissue  and  are  pri- 
marilv  inflammatorv  in  their  action.  Nevertheless,  a  reason  for  an  absolute 
separation  is  not  apparent. 

Both  may  cause  a  constitational  aifection  by  their  products  of  metabolism, 
bothf  entering  the  circulating  blood  and  becoming  distributed  in  this  manner, 
are  rrcn  capable  of  collecting  in  all  parts  of  the  body  and  of  producing  new 
morbid  fori.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the  grape-like  cocci  and  chain-cocci 
are  very  often  found  side  by  side  in  the  same  organism. 

The  old  designations:  Pyemia,  when  purulent  collections  occur  in  several 
regions  of  the  body,  produced  by  thrombi  which  have  been  carried  there; 
spptirrmia  when  these  are  absent  and  the  damage  to  the  entire  organism  is 
prominent ;  septicopyemia  when  both  conditions  occur  simultaneously  have 
now  onlv  historical  value. 

In  point  of  fact,  these  divisions  are  but  rarely  enough  justified,  the  desig- 
nation septic  infection  or  simply  sepsis  is  more  proper. 

Experience  teaches  that  certain  local  diseases,  at  least  in  great  part,  per- 
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haps  est'lusively,  in  the  individual  case,  are  due  to  staphylococci  and  s 
cocci,  erysipelas  to  the  latter,  furunculosis  to  the  (ornmr.  But  fro«  fl 
general  phenomena  of  the  fully  developed  clinical  picture  no  concliiiia 
be  drawn  regarding  the  causative  agent.  And  this  is  not  of  fspmij  i 
portance  in  practice.  It  would  only  become  important  if  the  pyogenic  ^ 
that  have  entered  might  be  combated  by  protective  ^iihstaoL-e^  and  it  o 
be  shown  that  these  would  have  to  vary  for  the  different  or^nnigms.  Bnii 
do  not  as  yet  recognize  any  difference  regarding  protection  no  matter  ■" 
condition  is  present.  Our  indication  consists  in  dt«troying  lli*-  pyogenic  oi 
ism,  or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  in  placing  them  in  a  position  in  «hic4i  tl 
property  of  life  is  greatly  diminished  and  in  which  they  are  preventeil  U 
multiplying  to  a  great  extent,  thus  inhibiting  their  action. 

Instead  of  the  necessary  preliminary  question,  "  Wkenre  do  thty  r 
where  are  they  foiindf"  the  following,  "  Whtre  are  ihey  noi  found*  ' 
seem  more  appropriate,  for  they  are  met  with  everywhere;  Ihiw  wilh  p«I  ' 
regularity  upon  the  mucous  membranes  and  upon  the  external  skin.  Tlat  thw 
tissues,  when  entire  and  undamage<l,  form  a  powerful,  protectivr  wsl!  it  un- 
questioned; that  any  damage  no  matter  how  slight  facilitates  immi^ti*  ■ 
no  less  true.  Slight  desquamation  anywhere  upon  the  widely  iliftnbaVd 
surfaces  of  the  covering  membranes  is  nearly  always  present.  But  thia  is  wK 
absolutely  necessary  in  every  case.  This  has  been  proven  hy  Qarre's  ei|ifn- 
ments  upon  himself.  "  He  applied  the  entire  mass  of  a  pure  rultur*  uT  li» 
staphylococcus  aureus  in  the  form  of  a  salve  upon  the  hrallhg  viulaMfti 
shin  of  his  left  forearm,  and  four  days  later  there  developed  an  coomtm 
typical  carbuncle,  the  periphery  of  which  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  ••*■ 
lated  furuncles.  The  process  lasted  for  several  weeks,  no  less  than  M^raUo 
sears  ronjaining.  From  the  morbid  foci  the  yellow  pus  coccus  roold  U-  * 
tained  in  pure  culture.  More  positive  results  than  those  of  GarreV  en«i- 
ments,  which  show  the  property  of  producing  paronychia  and  funincakMi, 
could  scarcely  be  shown  by  the  specific-pathogenic  property  of  paitKifTSX 
microorganisms  in  general.  Small  wounds  of  the  skin  are  required  b*  Ifc 
eminently  infectious  anthrax  bacilli  to  enter  from  the  skin  into  ihc  I'n^ats; 
from  Garry's  experiment,  we  note  that  not  even  a  minimal  injury  tn  li» 
cutaneous  coverings  is  necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  the  pvogviiic  p^p^ 
cocci  to  unfold  their  specific  pathogenic  activity. 

"  Apparently,  in  Garre's  esperiment,  they  entered  the  skin  froro  the  pi»- 
formed  glandular  openings;  they  first  found  their  way  into  the  depthf  of  tte 
cutaneous  glands;  by  the  power  of  their  proliferation  Ihey  pTodoci^  urfpnt 
of  the  latter  and  then  invaded  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  cmintvtm 
tissue,  accumulated  themselveB  around  the  necrotic  cutaneoas  ^lantb  prodiK- 
ing  a  demarcating  suppuration  which  led  to  elimination  of  the  ptamnaea 
cocci-containing  tissue  plugs,  finally  leading  to  cure  by  the  produrtioo  of 
scar  formation." 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  case,  I  have  quoted,  the  report  uii 
the  explanation  of  one  of  our  first  bacteriologists'  literally. 
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Wounds,  whether  they  be  of  the  external  coverings  or  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  which  is  laid  bare  in  parturition,  will  form  the  usual  ports 
of  entrance. 

By  the  investigations  of  Ph.  Stohr,^  we  know  that  in  the  healthy  human 
being  another  road  is  open:  that  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tonsils  and  the 
glands  of  the  tongue.  Their  epithelium  is  forced  aside,  even  partly  destroyed 
by  the  constantly  emigrating  leukocytes  in  great  numbers,  and  thus  openings 
are  developed  which  make  it  possible  for  the  pus  cocci  to  find  entrance.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that,  in  fact,  an  angina  {tonsillitis)  introduces  sepsis.  In  cases 
like  the  following  it  becomes  extremely  probable  that  angina  was  the  first, 

local  disease. 

Observation  I 

Phlegmonous  angina.  Malignant  edema  of  the  left  half  of  the  chest.  Purulent 
inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  mediiutinum,  surrounding  the  pneumogastric  and  the 
phrenic  nerves.  Further  development  of  the  mcUignant  edema  over  the  surface  of  the 
body,  septic  eruption  with  vesicle  formation.  Severe  general  symptoms,  especially  also 
of  the  central  organs.    Death. 

Infection  by  streptococci  em^  staphylococci  (original  observation). 

Woman  aged  forty-three,  upon  the  afternoon  of  February  4,  1886,  suddenly  taken 
ill  with  marked  chills  followed  by  high  fever.  An  angina  develops,  accompanied  by 
swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  which,  however,  does  not  go  on  to  the  stage  of  sup- 
puration. The  symptoms  of  which  she  complained  lessened  on  February  6th,  whereas  the 
fever  continued.  Upon  the  evening  of  this  day  I  saw  this  lady  who  was  well  known 
to  me. 

Mild  cerebral  symptoms,  showing  tliemselves  by  active  delirium  and  alteration  of 
the  posture  of  the  patient,  scarcely  noticeable  to  the  persons  about  the  patient.  Circum- 
scribed  edema  and  erythema  of  the  left  cheek,  nothing  abnormal  to  be  seen  upon  the 
neck.  But  from  the  left  clavicle  dotontoard  to  the  second  rib  distinct  doughy  edema, 
externally  reaching  to  the  shoulder,  somewhat  painful  upon  pressure.  Painfulness  of 
the  shoulder  joint  from  the  sulcus  bicipitis  and  from  the  axilla,  as  well  as  of  the  two 
first  ribs  at  the  sternal  border.     Spleen  distinctly  enlarged,  lungs  and  heart  normal. 

Upon  the  morning  of  February  7th:  To  the  right  of  the  sternum  between  the  third 
and  fifth  ribs  soft  friction,  distributed  for  a  few  centimetres,  also  upon  the  left  side 
at  about  the  same  area.  Indistinct  ewtraperioardial  friction.  Respiration  painless, 
quite  free.  The  edema  diminishes.  Low  temperature,  no  delirium.  Lassitude,  decided 
signs  of  malaise.  In  the  afternoon  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises  to  its  former 
height. 

February  8th:  During  the  night  an  eruption  has  developed.  Color,  pale  to  bluish- 
red,  closely  resembling  erysipelas,  in  that  the  borders  show  serrated  processes  and  are 
sharply  defined. 

Differences:  Decided  swelling  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  intermingled  with  edema- 
tous areas  are  quite  pale  islets,  then  small  areas  extending  even  beyond  the  median 
line.  Seat:  February  6th,  the  eruption,  resembling  streaks,  like  welts  caused  by  the 
blow  of  a  whip,  extend  over  the  edematous  parts  and  even  beyond  these  in  the  region 
over  the  left  shoulder  joint,  and  upon  the  right  to  the  upper  half  of  the  scapula.  During 
the  course  of  the  day  there  is  a  formation  of  smaller  and  larger  vehicles  up  to  the  size 
of  a  hazel-nut — the  exanthem  increases  up  to  February  14th,  at  which  time  death  occurs, 
being  preceded  by  a  slightly  painful  edema  which  is  followed  after  longer  intervals, 
lasting  up  to  thirty-six  hours,  by  erythema  and  inflammation,  with  vesicle  formation. 
— The  autopsy  gave  the  result  mentioned  above. 

A  disease  which  distributes  itself  in  the  peculiar  manner:  First,  a  devel- 
opment from  the  throat  to  the  mediastinum  and  the  j)leura,  as  well  as  to  the 

1  Ueber  Mandoln  und  BalgdrOsen.     Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  xcvii,  p.  211  ff.      (1884). 
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dubcutanixius  tiesue  of  the  cheek  and  the  upper  half  of  the  bodr,  I 
creating  in  a  very  irregular  di^tributioa  but  constantly  in  counec-li 
the  existing  morbid  foci,  showing  the  road  taken  hy  the  pyogenic  coif 
qucntly  this  is  not  so  distinct  and  it  may  become  questionable  trh( 
ittfiammatiott  of  the  structures  of  the  pharynx  from  other  caiigcg  m 
ojteneil  the  irart  for  the  microbes  of  se/jeis.  The  decision  here,  a^^  i 
cHM-fi,  it)  (I'pcK-inlly  difHcult  in  that  the  jtyogenic  cocci  need  not  bring 
dinturbanrp  nlonc  at  the  point  at  a-hick  they  hare  entered.  A  ru^ 
continuity  of  the  tissue  may  heal  without  reaction,  and  an  incisol 
may  elusi-  coin  [tlctcly,  nevcrthclcesi.  it  has  made  infection  possible.  Tl 
proofs  enough  of  this,  such  as  tlie  following : 

OnSEBVATIO!)   Ill 

HfpHiH  aflfr  injury  at  the  autopsy  of  a  icontan  having  died  of  purulent  pe. 
PUTuUnt  irlrmit  of  the  left  half  of  Ike  body,  bilateral  purulent  plcuruy,  at 
medUiHlinilin  and  ;H-rimrrftIi».     liealh.     tttreptoeocruH  infrclion. 

A  Htiidi-iit  of  nKilicinp  injurnl  liiniHrlf  on  Ortob«r  26.  18S5,  on  th«  rinf;  finp 
li'ft  liiiiiil  ujioii  the  iii<Ii.-  iif\t  to  the  middle  liii)crr.  It  could  not  be  Mocurald 
tiiiiiiii  wlii-lliiT  tliU  WHS  caused  by  u  cut  or  whrthcr  he  injured  himself  upon  th 
cniil  iiiiirgiin  of  tlic  ribi  at  the  autoptiy  of  a  wouwd  who  had  succumbed  to  | 
IHTilmiiti-.. 

tfi'iii  the  iliiii  foll'iirinti,  lax^itudo  and  i^nerat  malnue.  Id  th»  course  of  the 
eiglitli  dii.v  (if  till-  nioiitli.  u/mn  the  poHtcrior  turfan  of  the  left  haud  fix 
aplieanil  timt  ni|i(uriNl  on  the  noxt  day.  yellow  |>uit  flowing  from  them.  On 
iif  si'viTi'  jHiinii  in  the  left  axilla  and  marked  fcrer,  the  patient  was  taken 
TIlliiiii.'1'n  li<i-|iitiil  iiiHinUctolHT  3llth. 

Tlii-Ti-  waH  found:  irpon  the  rin;;  flngcr  of  the  left  hand,  adjoining  the  midilli 
It  li-iitiI-Hi»il  Umr  or  cut  surniundcd  liy  a  Hmall  rt-d  maririn-  limn  the  hui-k 
hum)  MiiiH-  ri<d  inaculeit  about  tile  mxe  of  a  lentil  oecd,  hut  all  of  theni  befrinninff 

hi  Ihi-  arm  nii  niim  of  li/mphangilii.  Iiiit  (Ac  akin  of  the  ajeilla  i*  rethhnid.  , 
a  m.iiirirhnl  iUffiiiu-  inlilliiilioH  of  th-  lymph  fjlanils  and  their  Jturronx./.'ii.j 
TIk'si'  ari'sio  lire  iKiiiifiil  ujion  Hiiglit  prpwure.  In  the  eaur^•e  of  the  nrj-i  daifn:  uf 
disriAun-'l  iiiinn  the  niir  of  n  ihillar  h/hjh  thr  left  tide  from  the  axilla  to  t'ht 
whii-li.  on  )Mii>iiiiii}t  ci>ntliii>nt,  furniitl  edema  which  di^triliuted  itwif  ovt-r  tin- 
li'ft  lialf  III  [lie  iHii'k.  Jiiiintlivt:  nrphriliii,  van-int;  riwH  in  temperature  up  to  lit: 
lliiiillv  Ihi-  ^v]iipt<iiLis  r>f  ^I'l-iit  wcakiii-T^M  and  KtujMr,  death. 

Ai   till' ii»*.,/«.,/   (l'i-.,f.  Niiu«iT(-ki: 

■  /;.«ir(r  Ihv  noil  Hpun  thr  riaff  flnrtrr  of  Ihe  lift  hand,  a  rrry  ulitiht  rut 
.\iilliittil  niitieiiiblr  iipiiii  the  arm.  oalfl  If'.i/'Muf  in  thr  arilla  are  the  eutaneniis  ivii 
iitid  llii-  MilH'iLt>iiii'»ii'a  ti>siii-N  dilTuM-ly  hwnllei).  The  pivtorulin  majiir  and  tlii' 
iiiii-<('li's  in  tin-  iiiimiiliatc  vicinity  are  ilenivly  [HTiiii'iiti'd  l>y  a  iieriniH  fluiil  mi  tl 
iiiil-il.s  ;iii-  t iiiv<rsi-d  by  yclIiiwiHh  wllite  htriiP.  Tlie  neiiTcr  the  axilla  is  appn 
111.-  diTiv-r  tlic  inlillratimi.  here  and  there  takintr  im  h  Mrietly  purulent  charactci 
nsitUirfi  lymph  pltindu  an-  irniicwhiit  enliirficd.  uliow  a  UiuiHt  cut  Murfrice,  wliicli  j« 
jiiili-  but  licrr  and  Iheri'  riihleiicd.  'Hie  ti~Hiic.  Hiirniimdinf;  tlieM>  ^'Iaiid«.  is  fiiuml 
of  a  ydlowi^li  while  i-«lor  and  jmrub-nt." 

In  ),'i'niTtil.  n  wid<-  diKtriliution  of  ]>undent  pUleKmonn.  IMailR  are  here 
it{)ei-iul  intercut. 

In  anothiT  inMance  of  my  own  ohscn-ation  (MI),  in  thi-  case  of  a  w 
wbose  tbnnih  had  Ixi'n  hittcn  by  a  oulf,  the  mark  JH'ing  aliiim^t  imiifni-j 
onli/  lifter  rfrreii  (hnjA  there  ihrelojieit  nithout  Ii/m/ihiinijili:*.  it   nt/iii/ 

iriilioH  of  thr  lunUorij  f/lniiilit.  tiilh  serere  ifenernl  iiheiioinemi.     TUi-  -. 

'  Frtini  1)ciini(r,   I'cber  HcpliHche  Krkrankunp'n,  Ijcipxif;.   V.  C.  \V.  Viijji'l.   IK!l 
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wound  at  that  time  had  healed  completely.  It  was  a  case  of  streptococciis 
infection  with  multiple  foci  in  the  pleura,  the  lungs  and  the  kidneys,  which 
forty-eight  days  after  the  injury  terminated  fatally. 

The  case  is  to  be  explained  as  follows : 

Feebly  viruleiit  cocci,  which,  if  they  he  introduced  in  small  quantities,  only 
form  foci  by  proliferation  after  a  prolonged  lodgment  at  a  point  removed  some 
distance  from  their  port  of  entrance.  These  are  now,  in  fact,  the  starting 
points  of  the  active  infection  which  may  have  originated  anywhere  else  in  the 
circulation  of  the  lymph-tracts  and  may  not  even  always  implicate  the  lymph 
glands  that  are  in  immediate  connection  with  this  chain.  Such  slight 
abrasions  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  do  not  leave  visible 
cicatrices. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  of  Ponfick  are  very  surprising.  He 
found  at  the  autopsy,  in  100  children  aged  from  one  month  to  four  years, 
who  succumbed  to  various  diseases,  78  times  bilateral,  and  IS  times  unilateral, 
otitis  media;  only  in  9  cases  was  the  middle  ear  normal.  Schuchardt,^  from 
whom  I  take  this  report,  is  entirely  right  in  including  them  with  an  ! — It  is 
quite  probable  that  pus  cocci  extremely  frequently  find  their  entrance  from 
the  oral  and  pharyngeal  cavities,  form  foci  in  the  tympanic  cavity  but  perish 
liere  without  producing  more  than  locally  circumscribed  and,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  not  especially  severe  disturbances.  For  how  rare  in  comparison  to  the 
entrance  is  the  development  of  a  general  infection.  It  is  possible  that  infec- 
tion occurs,  that  the  cocci  find  their  way  from  the  middle  ear  into  the  circu- 
lation without  having  shown  their  presence  there,  and  we  should  then  speak 
of  a  sepsis  from  unknown  causes,  a  cryptogenetic  sepsis  (v.  Leube).  In  those 
cases  terminating  in  death  this  possibility  should  be  thought  of  and  at  the 
autopsy  it  should  be  carefully  searched  for. 

The  realm  of  cryptogenetic  sepsis  is  becoming  more  and  more  limited. 
Of  fundamental  importance  in  relation  to  this  is  the  answer  to  the  question : 

May  pus  cocci  from  a  previous  infection  remain  anywhere  in  the  body 
for  a  long  time  without  producing  symptoms,  then  from  the  old  focus  again 
cause  renewed,  perhaps  severe  symptoms,  general  as  well  as  local? 

First,  the  facts  which  result  from  simple  observation.  It  is  best  to  take 
osteomyelitis  as  an  example,  for  in  this  disease  the  disturbances  in  their  ap- 
pearance may  be  recognized  to  some  extent.  That  they  are  due  to  pus  cocci, 
espwially  to  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  is  certain.  Now  experience 
teaches  the  following: 

It  happens,  even  though  rarely,  that  a  long  time  after  recovery  from 
osteomyelitis  has  occurred,  with  slighter  or  more  marked  disturbance  of  tissue, 
that  renewed  disease  appears,  as  a  rule,  in  the  bone  that  was  affected  in  the 
first  attack.  Garre  *  reports  3  cases  from  the  surgical  clinic  in  Tiibingen,  in 
one  of  which  the  relapse  occurred  twenty-nine  years  afterward — here  the 
spontan(K)us  cure  had  existed  for  eighteen  years — twenty-three  years  and  six- 

1  Die  Krankheiton  der  Knochen  und  Gelenke.  1899.  Deiftsohe  Chirurgie,  Lieferung 
28,  p.  105.     Hier  auoh  die  ganze  Literatur  ttber  Osteomyelitis. 

2  (Vber  besondere  Formen  und  Folgezustande  der  acuten  Osteomyelitis.  Beitrfige 
ziir  klinisohen  Chirurgie.  Herausgegeben  von  Bruns,  Czemy,  u.  s.  w.,  1893,  Bd.  x, 
p.  241  fr. 
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i  teen  years  in  the  two  other  cases,  later.    Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fo 

!  observation  of  Dr.  Kurt  Miiller  ^  in  Erfurt. 


I 


I 


Obsebvation  IV 

The  patient,  age<l  sixty-three,  fifty  years  previously  sulTered  from  osteomj 
the  lower  diapliyxis  of  the  femur  upon  the  right  side.  For  a  long  time  thick 
flowed,  ankylosis  liaving  lieen  permanent  in  the  knee-joint.  \o  other  affection 
curred  during  the  entire  intervening  period. 

Since  tlie  last  few  years  **  rheumatism"  interrupted  only  by  brief  periods 
often  with  great  pain  in  the  right  leg.  Dr.  Miiller  dia^osticnted  rclapHin 
myelitis.  At  the  operation  there  was  seen  in  the  greatly  thickened,  very 
thigh  bonCy  a  large  cavity  that  was  filial  with  greenish-yellow  pus,  besides  n 
small  abscesses  were  found  in  the  tibia.  Culture  showed  the  presence  of  the 
lococcus  pyogenes  aureus  which  was  successfully  inoculated  into  rabbits. 

Dr.  Miiller  liimself  served  as  an  unwilling  test,  for  after  operatin|^,  a  great 
of  small  furuncles  formed  upon  his  hands  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
some  time.    A  similar  case  is  reported  from  the  clinic  of  Albert  in  Vienna.^ 


In  dose  connection  with  these  cases  are  those  in  which  the  acars 

juries  to  bones,  especially  gun-shot  wounds,  are  after  a  long  period  < 

^     i  the  ])oinis  of  origin  for  general  sepsis.     Here  it  appears  to  bo  of  imp 

!'    j  that  foreign  bodies — particles  of  cloth,  parts  of  the  bullet,   etc. — Wii 

bedded  are  njtained.    This  happened  in  the  observation  of  a  case  in  mv 
practice : 
I  Orservation  V 

(htyi-shot   fracture  of  the  right    thigh.     Complete  undisturbed   health  for  < 
'  years.     Rapidly  appearing  sejtsis,  taking  its  jtoint  of  origin  from    the  old  sear. 

;  fatal  tcrminatiou  after  fourteen  days.    Ichorous  abscesses  in  the  right  upper  an 

\  leg.     Particles  of  lead  enclosed  in  the  old  scar.      (Pathologist.  Prof.   Xauwerck 

Th<*  pjitioiit,  II  strcing  man.  received  a  severe  gun-shot  wound  in  tlio   riirht   t 

the  battle  of  Vionville — August  10,  1S70 — which  healed,  leaving  a  short^^nin^  of  ; 

breadth    in   the   leg  witli  deej)   retracted   sears.     In   these   tliere  has  always   hev 

sensitiven«'ss  to  touch.     Outside  of  this,  the  injured   leg  was  capable  <»f  c*onipl« 

•  not  only  for  prolonged  ^•tanding  and  walking  hut  (>ven  for  riding  and  dancing. 

I'pon   Dec.    14,    ISSS,   .sudden   malaise,   chilliness  and   soon   a   decided    chill. 
the  next   days  the  pains  in  th(»   right  tiiigh  iM'canie  more  severe,  besides   those 
scars,  typical  sciatica  also  developing  \i\Hm  the   right  side.     An  effusion  oi'curn 
the  riglit  knee-joint,  followed  by  a  uniform  swelling  of  the  entire  leg.      Death  oc 
upon  December  27th,  with  the  signs  of  cardiac  asthenia. 

A  careful  search  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  a  fresh  injury,  no  n 
'■  how  insignilicant,  might  have  been  present.     None  such  was  found. 

Among  the  diseases  of  the  internal  organs,  those  of  the  heart,  os|)o 
of  its  valvular  structure,  must  be  primarily  mentioned.  Of  the  pn 
significance  for  us,  are  those  cases  in  which,  after  a  perinti  of  romjtjete  lai 
rapid  general  infection  occurs  from  a  quiescent  fncus.  These  casi.»s  ai 
more  frequent  than  the  two  other  observations  just  reported. 


1  I'eber   Kno<'henabscesse.     Archiv  far  klinische  Chirurgie,   1S!»7.  Ii«l.   Iv.   ji.    ; 

2  Keganling  tlic  finding  of  virulent  stapliylococci  in  an  osteomyelitic  ftxnis  whie 
been  closed  for  thirty-live  years,  imh.'  Dr.  Julius  Schnitzler.  Centralbl.  f.  Kakteri 
und  Parasitenkunde,  18114,  IW.  xv,  p.  270  ft. 
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Observation  VI 

Slight  insufficiency  and  stenosis  of  the  mitral  valve,  slight  degree  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle.  The  time  of  the  development  of  the  affection  could  not  he 
determined.  Compensation  apparently  not  influenced.  Sudden  attack  with  general 
sepsis,  fulminant  coursCt  lethal  termination  in  seventy-five  hours.  Recent  endocarditis, 
small  foci  in  the  lungs,  in  the  kidneys,  in  the  stomach.     Streptococcus  infection, 

Man  aged  fifty -eight,  who  reports  that  he  had  never  before  been  sick,  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  severe  chill,  at  midnight  between  the  27th  and  28th  of  February,  1800. 
In  the  morning  he  attempted  to  get  out  of  bed  but  was  unsuccessful.  As  it  was  believed 
that  he  was  suffering  from  influenza  no  physician  was  called  until  the  morning  of 
March  2d,  when  the  patient  was  admitted  to  the  hospital.  Upon  admission :  high  grade 
of  asthenia,  insensibility,  involuntary  evacuation  of  urine  and  feces,  temperature 
106.3^  F.,  irregular  pulse  (110),  increased  respiration  (39).  No  marked  signs  in  the 
cardiac  area,  slight  dulness  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  lower  lobe  of  the  lung. 
Death  occurs  in  coma,  upon  the  morning  at  three  o'clock  upon  March  3d.  The 
necropsy  (Prof.  v.  Baumgarten)  revealed:  Well  developed  heart.  The  musculature  of 
the  right  ventricle  shows  a  slight  degree  of  hypertrophy,  the  mitral  area  shows  a  mild 
grade  of  insufliciency  and  stenosis  due  to  connective  tissue  shrinkage  of  the  valves  in 
their  longitudinal  and  transverse  diameters,  as  well  as  a  coalescence  of  both  leaflets  by  a 
calcareous  scar-tissue  bridge. 

Upon  the  free  border  of  the  aortic  leaflet  of  the  mitral  valve  some  small  grayish, 
fibrin- like  excrescences  about  the  size  of  a  pin-head.  The  tendine«  of  the  aortic  leaflet 
greatly  thickened,  at  the  border  between  the  posterior  and  left  aortic  leaflet  a  smeary, 
gray,  slightly  adherent  deposit  of  small  extent  is  noted. 

Thus,  an  old  focus,  which,  as  the  resulting  phenomena  showed,  produced 
but  slight  functional  disturbance— only  slight  hypertrophy  of  the  right,  none 
of  the  left,  ventricle — permitted  the  development  of  streptococci  anew.  These 
microorganisms  were  found  in  great  profusion  over  the  rest  of  the  body — 
lungs,  kidneys  and  stomach — and  by  a  general  infection,  brought  about  a 
rapidly  fatal  termination. 

We  have  learned  to  recognize  in  this  and  similar  cases  the  fact  that  the 
seat  of  previous  disease  may  be  the  starting  point  for  a  later  affection.  The 
obvious  conclusion  appeared  justified :  Germs  remained,  which  for  a  long  time 
were  inactive,  having,  however,  retained  their  property  of  life,  and  under 
favorable  circumstances  of  renewed  activity. 

But  this  opinion  is  not  generally  accepted  as  correct.  The  following  view 
is  contrasted  with  it :  Recent  infections  are  brought  about  by  the  fresh  entrance 
of  pyogenic  cocci  and  their  accumulations  which  have  entered  the  blood  from 
any  source  in  the  tissues  previously  affected.  These  tissues  oflEer  a  predisposed 
basis  which  has  been  changed  in  a  special  manner.  Garr6  who  agrees  with  the 
opinion  of  Kraske,  who  deduces  this  from  diseases  of  the  bone,  amplifies  this 
somewhat  more  minutely :  ^ 

"  For  the  postulate  of  a  new  hematogenous  infection,  the  localization  at 
the  old  area  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  strange.  If  we  reflect  what  a  con- 
spicuous change  in  the  capillary  area  of  a  bone  is  brought  about  by  a  severe 
purulent  inflammation,  that  in  the  cicatrix  permanent  capillaries  of  narrower 
caliber  or  with  irregular  dilatations  (capillary  aneurysm)  are  present,  it  will 


1  Loc.  cit.,  p.  271. 
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be  understood  that  such  mechanical  hindrances  and  local  circulation  anos* 
lies  decidedly  favor  the  deposition  of  microorganisms  from  the  blood/' 

For  the  circulatory  conditions  of  the  blood  in  the  valves  of  the  heart  thit 
have  been  altered  by  endocarditis  which  favor  the  influx  and  accumukii  i 
of  microbes  in  these  areas,  Koster  *  had  already  previously  given  this  opini  -c 
and  defended  it. 

I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  is  correct.  Certainlv  i: 
observation  such  as  Schnitzler*s  gives  a  very  convincing  impression:  In  a  >ai- 
culated  sclerosed  bone,  of  at  least  2.5  cm.  thickness,  virulent  cocci  were  f'.'u:i 
in  the  cavity.    How  could  these  have  reached  this  region  from  the  blood? 

But:  In  this  patient  there  existed  from  the  previous  and  now  again  affwiri. 
area,  since  August,  181)2 — the  operation  in  which  the  cocci  were  found  "- 
curred  on  December  12,  1893 — from  time  to  time  severe  pains  and  a  fohrile 
movement.  Therefore,  signs  of  a  local  as  well  as  general,  relapse  for  /onjT 
than  a  year.  The  defender  of  the  opinion,  that  germs  remained,  must  explain 
how  they  found  their  exit  from  the  closed  cavity,  and  at  that  durin<»  a  peri-^i 
lasting  longer  than  a  year.  The  defender  of  the  view  of  a  new  infection  mu?: 
show  how  the  microbes  found  entrance. — Then  this  view  must  explain  whenit 
a  new  emigration  took  place  and  the  other  view  why  a  renewed  activity  of  ibc 
microorganisms  occurred? 

The  questions  are  not  as  yet  clearly  explained.  First,  in  mv  opinion,  it 
should  be  shown  how  the  conditions  can  actually  exist  in  such  cavities  which 
are  "  sacculated  and  enclosed."  This  closure  cannot  be  complete  •  otherwis*-. 
whence  does  the  pus  come  that  is  contained  in  it  ?  The  pus  shows  a  connection 
with  the  blood  from  which  it  originates. 

We  are  completely  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  septic  infections  vary  so  greatly 
in  intensity  at  different  periods. 

A  long  time  prior  to  the  present  period  of  anti-  and  aseptic  methods  t»f 
operation,  in  the*  surgical  as  well  as  gynecological  clinics,  it  was  known  that 
the  number  of  ])atients  affected  by  pus  fever  declined  almost  to  a  comi»l<ro 
disappearance  without  an  assignable  cause  and  at  other  times  marketllv  in- 
crea.<o(l.  Tliis  uvon  gave  cause  to  postpone  every  operation  wliich  was  n<n 
absolutely  necessary  to  save  life  to  a  more  favorable  period. 

In  the  case  of  sei)sis  with  an  unkno\^Ti  port  of  entrance,  in  spite  of  inv 
comparatively  great  amount  of  clinical  material,  I  have  observed  the  same 
conditions.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1880  the  affections  are  increas- 
ing which  I  only  saw  sporadically  in  the  form  of  malignant  endocarditis. 
First  these  cases  mostly  terminated  fatally,  then  other  local  afflictions  folh»w«ii 
with  another  clinical  picture,  recovery  also  occurred.  In  the  course  of  tinK 
the  symptoms  ])ecame  milder,  there  being  only  now  and  then  a  fatal  cas**. 
Thus,  1  found  an  opportunity  to  observe  this  extraordinarily  changealih' 
disease,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a  single  individual.  New  forms  were 
constantly  a])])earing  which  were  previously  unknown  to  me.  Vita  breris, 
ars  longa,  if  anywhere  this  will  l)e  recognized  here. 

It  may  aj)pear  strange  that  I  extend  the  realm  of  septic  infection  to  such 
a  great  extent.     Autopsies,   which  are  never  omitted,  observations,   wliich 


1  Die  embolische  Kndokarditis.     Virchow's  Archiv,   1878,  Bd.  Ixxii,   p.  274-275. 
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extend  over  many  years,  permit  this,  for,  I  have  more  frequently  failed  to 
recognize  sepsis  than  to  suspect  it  where  it  was  actually  absent. 

The  period  of  incubation  from  infected  wounds  is  but  a  few  days.  Whether 
this  is  correct  for  all  kinds  of  contagion  is  unknown. 

PATHOLOGY 

Regarding  the  morbid  anatomy,  there  is,  in  general,  little  to  relate. 

Primarily,  the  conditions  and  damage  to  the  tissues  that  occur  in  general 
in  the  acute  infectious  diseases  are  found  more  or  less  developed  according 
to  the  course  of  the  disease.  With  these,  the  inflammations  and  necroses 
due  to  the  particular  morbific  agent  are  noted  which  are  in  keeping  with  its 
distribution  everywhere  in  the  body. 

The  grade  of  these  changes  varies  greatly :  Inflammation  in  its  first  stages 
up  to  suppuration  and  hemorrhages,  perhaps  in  one  and  the  same  case.  De- 
struction of  the  severely  affected  tissue,  complete  cure  in  those  affected  to  a 
slighter  extent.    Every  focus  is  a  substantive  unit  independent  of  others. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  tissue  necroses  which  do  not  go  hand  in  hand  with 
inflammatory  changes  are  due  to  toxins  produced  by  metabolism  of  the  pyo- 
genic cocci. 

If  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  longer  time  then,  in  the  implicated  areas, 
those  alterations  have  appeared  which  we  are  accustomed  to  observe  after 
inflammations  and  degenerations.  Now  actual  organic  lesions  may  be  present 
which  independently  of  their  etiology  may  in  themselves  make  their  influence 
felt.  I  need  only  call  attention  to  the  valvular  lesions  with  their  local  as 
well  as  constitutional  sequelae,  the  results  of  endocarditis. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY 

We  must  now  devote  our  attention  to  the  general  clinical  picture. 

Only  outlines  can  be  given ;  in  some  cases  the  condition  is  well  developed, 
in  others  but  slightly  indicated,  but,  even  here,  it  is  recognizable  to  the  trained 
eye.  And,  at  the  onset,  the  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  the  affection  is 
of  the  greatest  value,  for  there  are  not  many  diseases  in  which,  before  any 
one  organ  is  positively  recognized  as  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  nature  shows 
itself  in  so  many  different  ways. 

(General  malaise,  frequently  with  a  sensation  of  marked  illness,  often 
combined  with  lancinating  and  dragging  pains  in  the  limbs,  lasts  for  several 
days.  With  this,  mild  febrile  movements  are  combined.  Chilliness  and  chills, 
irregularly  appearing  during  all  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  show  them- 
selv(»s.  The  patients  believe  that  they  have  taken  cold,  and  are  strengthened 
in  this  opinion  by  an  angina  not  infrequently  present.  Periodic  improve- 
ment alternates  with  an  increase  of  the  symptoms.  Thus,  the  onset  of  the 
affection  may  develop  slowly  without  distinct  signs,  but  more  frequently  the 
disease  is  ushennl  in  by  a  more  or  less  severe  chill,  which  is  soon  followed 
by  decided  fever.  Now  the  patient  certainly  takes  to  bed  and  the  physician 
is  called  even  if  this  has  not  occurred  previously. 

Upon  examination  there  is  found :  pallor  of  the  face,  with  a  slight  bluish 
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discoloration,  especially  marked  about  the  lips  and  around  ihe  moaliL  1Si^| 
respiratioD  is  frequently  only  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  ft^fr,  A(^| 
pulse,  however,  often  markedly  increased.  The  impulEe  of  the  lieart  if  cl>S 
fused,  Btriking  with  force  against  the  thoracic  wall ;  In  proportion  \o  Ut  liAa^H 
the  filling  of  the  pulse  is  in  decided  disproportion.  S 

Nothing  abnormal  upon  percussion,  but  there  is  soft  friction  npon  un^^l 
tation  of  the  lunga  in  different  areas,  at  one  point  more  distinct  upon  iiopavH 
tion,  at  others  more  noticeable  upon  expiration,  and  at  the  third  pbee^A 
formly  divided  between  inspiration  and  expiration.  If  some  pnveura  <*Bi^| 
with  the  stethoscope,  the  sound  becomes  louder,  but  the  sign  ie  not  accampui^| 
by  pain,  at  least  not  by  severe  pain.  The  friction  is  irregularly  diitrAil^H 
the  individual  foei  are  separated  from  each  other.  Over  the  Uirr  and  ^| 
spleen  the  same  friction  is  often  audible,  more  rarely,  oq  the  other  haiMl,ii|^| 
cardiac  movements.  ^M 

The  cardiajj  sounds  are  loud  but  dull,  accompanied  by  fnnetioaal  B^| 
murs  of  all  grades  of  intensity.  H 

During  this  period  catarrh  of  the  medium  or  finer  hronchi  mar  be  pia4^| 
but  it  is  irregularly  distributed.    The  spleen  is  somewhat  enlarged.  ^M 

The  bones  are  sensitive  to  pressure,  especially  the  long  ttihaUr  boQt^^l 
the  majority  of  caees.  It  ie  necessary  to  push  aside  the  muEcles  xnd  to  pi^H 
the  bone  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  to  determine  this  with  certainlT ;  it  «d^| 
times,  any,  even  the  slightest  touch,  is  painful,  therefore  each  n>oveiiKnt^| 
accompanied  by  pain.  Usually  in  one  and  the  same  hone  foci.  whiA  ^M 
separated  from  one  another,  are  noted,  exceptionally  the  bone  ia  a&ctnl^^| 
its  entire  extent.  ^M 

If  the  articular  ends  are  affected — this  is  not  necessarily  the  case — tlini^| 
joint  in  question  shows  some  swelling  as  do  also  the  surrounding  soft  pmH 
In  this  area  severe  phlegmons  may  develop,  tieing  local,  but  olao.  morennlT. 
distributing  themselves  so  that  great  danger  to  life  is  produced.     Tb*  jU 
bones,  those  of  the  skull  or  of  the  pelvis  are  only  rarely  implicated.    The  bitf 
joints,  especially  those  between  ribs  and  sternum,  are  more  frequentlv  aflKtel 

At  other  times  all  these  inflammatory  signs  are  irrejrularly  di^lribiiwd 
over  both  halves  of  the  body.  Constipation  is  much  more  freqtient  t&a 
diarrhea. 

Constitutional  disturbances  are  never  absent,  perhaps  a  loss  in  wei^t  mT 
be  noticeable  early,  but  certainly  the  capacity  for  work  is  decidcdlv  diaifr 
ished;  the  feeling  of  lassitude  inereases. 

The  knight  and  distribution  of  the  rise  of  temperature  rlnring  the  d««  a 
subject  to  great  variations;  in  rare  case^  fever  is  absent.  Anoreria  it  tim 
present. 

The  general  impression  that  is  conveyed  by  the  patient  is  that  be  a  solfc^ 
ing  from  a  severe  constitutional  disease. 

And  what  occurs  now  ? 

This  depends  for  the  moat  part  on  how  far  the  organism,  as  a  whole.  » 
affected,  and  further,  the  clinical  picture  in  the  individual  case  depend*  iipoo 
the  organ  in  which  the  pus  cocci  have  collw^ted  and  the  extent  of  their  da- 
semination.  Neither  is  at  any  time  sharply  defined,  and  it  is  M-lf-evident  tet 
Tariationa,  even  a  complete  change  in  the  symptoms,  occur  again  uid  agam. 
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It  is  well  to  divide  the  aflfeetion  into  g^ups  so  that  a  general  insight  may 
be  gained.    I  have  chosen  the  following  division : 

I.  Group  in  which  the  general  phenomena  are  most  prominent  Rapid 
decay  and  death  as  in  any  other  severe  infection.  An  example  of  this  kind 
has  already  been  given  (see  Observation  VI.). 

II.  Group  in  which  the  cardiac  implication  is  most  prominent.  Rarely 
is  the  inflammation  limited  to  the  myocardium,  endocardium  or  pericardium ; 
it  is  best  to  speak  of  pancarditis,  and  in  the  individual  case  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  recognize  the  most  markedly  implicated  part. 

III.  Group  of  predominant  implication  of  the  bones  and  joints.  In  this 
category  belong  the  severe  forms  which  have  been  known  for  a  long  time: 
Bone  or  joint-typhus  as  they  were  called  by  Chassaignac,  now  usually  desig- 
nated, according  to  Liicke,  as  primary,  infectious,  osseous  and  periosteal  in- 
flammations. The  metastatic  arthritic  inflammation  in  the  old  clinical  pic- 
ture of  pyemia  belongs  to  this  group. 

In  the  milder  forms  we  must  differentiate  between  the  "  rheumatic  "  affec- 
tions and,  above  all,  from  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

IV.  Group  in  which  inflammations  of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  con- 
nective tissus  and  in  the  muscles  is  predominant,  thence  affecting  the  mucous 
membranes  and  the  serous  membranes.  The  severe  forms — acute  septic  phleg- 
mon is  the  name  of  a  pyogenic  cocci  infection  which  has  been  recognized  for 
some  time — ^gradually  change  into  the  milder  variety.  Any  one  wishing  to  do 
so  may  make  subordinate  divisions,  but  I,  myself,  believe  that  the  general 
division  is  sufficient. 

V.  Group  in  which  inflammation  of  the  internal  organs  is  predominant: 
brain,  lung,  kidneys,  spleen,  liver,  stomach  and  intestines.  Here  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  activity  of  the  affected  organ  is  most  marked  in  the  morbid  pic- 
ture, often  to  the  extent  that  it  completely  dominates  the  situation. 

I  do  not  believe  a  further  division  into  groups  to  be  necessary,  scarcely 
desirable.  An  affection  of  the  nerves  might  be  considered,  but  I  have  rarely 
found  them  to  be  at  all  isolatedly  affected,  and  still  more  rarely  have  I  found 
the  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  nerves  to  be  the  main  ones ;  they  are  usually 
designated  by  the  term  "  functional."  However,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  in  this  instance  other  opinions  may  exist. 

I  shall  be  brief  in  the  discussion  of  individual  symptoms,  as  I  intend  to 
devote  considerable  space  to  the  differential  diagnosis,  for  this  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  practice.  Of  especial  importance  is  the  observation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  for  this  reason  I  shall  go  into  details. 

In  septic  infection  the  temperature  curve,  according  to  the  results  of 
observations  (I  refer  constantly  to  rectal  temperatures),  is  so  irregular  that 
to  exhaust  all  possibilities  we  must  say:  There  is  no  type  which  can  be 
excluded. 

The  absolute  variations  of  temperature  which  have  been  ascertained,  vary 
between  109.4°  F.  and  93.6**  F.  A  definite  comprehension  can  be  gained  in 
the  following  manner: 

The  temperature  of  the  normal  individual  averages  for  the  twenty-four 
hours  about  98.9°  F. ;  as  a  rule,  the  temperature  rises  from  morning  to  evening 
and  falls  from  evening  to  morning:  A  higher  range  than  100.4**  F.  is  not 


1  healtli  as  long  ( 


)  strenaous  muscular  activity  i 
medium  temperature  for  the  day  is  strictly  adhered  to,  if  Iran^itonh- 
ranges  are  rearJied,  Iowm  non 
low  (law  of  compen^uos).  T 
the  dietrihution  of  the  tcmpm 
during  the  hours  of  tlic  day  n 
transitorily  altered.' 

Theise  conditions  ai«  (luiipl 
living  pathogenic  agent  dufltf 
activity. 

Now  the  rule  is  broken,  U 
averages  are  eliown :  SomrtimH 
not  always,  it  occurs  that  tbelq 
figures  are  immMlialdy  toUom 
the  lowest  ranges.  This  i* 
pendent  of  the  time  of  the  di; 
general,  it  may  be  said  tbai& 
livittf  of  the  pathogrnie  tft 
shown  by  the  tempfrainr*. 

In  the  ease  of  the  i 
modium  this  ia  untiuestioned. 

*  what  is  true  of  these  if  trae  a 
cocci.  Their  invasion  tnakei 
noticeable  in  varying  high  i», 
occasionally  to  eueh  an  eitat 
the  temperature  curve  cloedy  v 
liles  that  of  a  malarial  intern 
(Figs.  45  and  46).  It  may  ai 
that  coijtinuc<l  high  fever  occi 
in  the  severe  forms  of  malaria, 
again,  as  may  take  plac«  ia  a 
ually  developing  malaria,  only 
sitory  slight  rises  being  noted. 
life  duration  of  the  pas  coed  J 
the  body  w  not  limited  to  ^t\ 
timf,  neither  is  their  powor  of 

*  tiplication,  the  increase  or  im 
of  their  power  of  life  (vindc 
this  is  not  regulated  aocotdingt 
known  law. 

If  with  thia  the  very  ymrja 
sistance  of  the  septic  patient  is  diminished  grcnlly,  it  is  then  obiioa*  «h 
temperature  curve  is  liable  to  such  extraordinarj-  variations  in  «e|ui>. 
Not  only  for  diagnoeis,  but  also  for  treatment,  is  it  of  great  iafHr 

■  See  Jurgennm,  Die  KOrperKBrme  dw  gesunden  MeoBchen.  Leipsig,  F.  d  W.  1 
1873.  The  investigutions  of  my  pupila.  H.  Jilger,  D.  Archiv  (.  klin.  M«A,  M. 
P.  Stelfena,  idem.,  Bd.  Isii. 
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to  know  that  the  presence  of  active  pus  cocci  in  the  organism  may  alone 
show  itself  in  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  the  temperature  during  the 
day  may  deviate  from  the  normal  (Fig.  47).  Without  being  absolutely  in- 
creased, its  height  upon  the  succeeding  days  may  at  one  time  occur  in  the 
morning,  at  another  time  at  noon,  and  again  in  the  evening,  the  lowest  point 
varying  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  milder  infections,  with  localization  which  can  only  be  recognized  with 
difficulty,  as  often  enough  occurs  in  the 
heart,  betray  themselves  by  these  condi- 
tions. New  outbreaks  are  to  be  expected, 
although  everything  appears  to  be  in  order 
when  this  condition  of  the  temperature  be- 
comes noticeable. 

The  cardiac  activity  is  most  commonly 
disturl^ed;  whether  this  is  due  to  demon- 
strable damage  can  not  always  be  decided 
at  once,  perhaps  only  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  time. 

Most  frequently  cardiac  unrest  is  pres- 
ent early:  The  apex  beat  is  diffused,  strik- 
ing powerfully  against  the  thoracic  wall. 
The  period  between  the  individual  contrac- 
tions appears  to  be  shortened,  not  corre- 
sponding to  their  actually  increased  num- 
ber, an  uninterrupted  heaving  and  fall- 
ing is  seen  and  felt.  The  muscular  sounds 
may  become  so  strong  that  they  may  be 
heard  at  some  distance;  more  often  dull,  not 
especially  loud  and  demarcated  sounds,  re- 
sembling murmurs,  or  accompanied  by  such, 
are  heard. 

The  labor  performed  by  the  heart  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  proper  proportion  to 
its  effects:  The  pulse  is  not  well  filled,  de- 
cided cyanosis  becomes  noticeable;  the  nose, 
ears,  fingers  and  toes  become  cool.  Irreg- 
ularities in  the  dilatation  and  sequence  of 
the  pulse-beat  are  also  not  infrequent.  De- 
cided deviations,  usually  designated  as  func- 
tional or  nervous,  may  appear — thus  brady- 
cardia may  take  place.  We  should  always  l)e 
careful  in  our  opinions  as  to  whether  gross 
disturbances  of  tissue  are  present  or  not. 
Xor  is  it  well  to  !)e  too  pessimistic;  a  cer- 
tain weakness  and  an  increased  irritabilitv 

of  the  heart  may  remain  for  some  time  without  any  serious  consequences 
developing. 

Well  developed  diseases  of  the  bones  and  periosteum  belong  to  the  domain 


of  surgery,  which,  fortunately,  has  attained  brilliant  reanlts  in  the  c»se  of 
6epaie.  The  milder  formB,  in  which  but  a  slight  local  affection  occura,  haw 
great  diagnostic  importance.  Naturally,  the  mild  forms  may  change  into  the 
severe  ones  suddenly,  and  bone  typhus,  with  all  its  horrors,  result. 

Disease  of  the  joints,  which  do  not  appear  as  severe  metastatic  auppurt- 
tions,  are  usually  in  immediate  connection,  as  it  appears,  with  their  epiphyses. 
It  is  difBcult  to  differentiate  the  condition  seen  in  the  typical  form  of  rhen- 
matoid  arthritis.  It  is  certain  that  a  very  mild  grade  of  inflammation  occnre 
which  still  permits  the  use  of  the  joints. 

In/Iammalion  of  muscles,  as  individual  foci  which  terminate  in  pus  tot- 
niation,  are  not  very  frequent.  That  they  occur  in  sepsis  can  be  doubted  as 
little  as  that  well  distributed  suppurations  of  muscles  are  connected  with 
phlegmons  which  invade  the  tissues  deeply.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy 
to  correctly  designate  what  we  mean  by  muscular  rheumatism,  t.  Lcube' 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  condition  is  due  to  infection  by  a  toxin  which  is 
closely  related  to  that  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Its  relatione  to  pyogenic 
cocci  are  now  frequently  mentioned  (see  page  669).  Thus,  etio logically,  i 
connecting  link  would  have  been  formed.     At  all  events,  it  ia  certain  in  the 
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onset,  as  well  as  later,  that  diseases  of  the  muscle  may  occur  in  welt  developtd 
cases  of  sepsis,  which,  clinically,  cannot  be  diffprentiated  from  rheumatism. 
Personally,  I  share  von  Leube's  conception ;  to  what  extent  this  is  corr«:t  tin? 
future  will  tell. 

Erysipelas,  streptococcus  infection  of  the  skin,  as  a  rule,  not  distributing 
itself  further  than  this,  and,  besides,  the  inflammation  only  producing  con- 
Btitutional  disturbance,  is  described  as  an  especial  affection.  And  for  thi* 
there  are  many  reasons.  Slore  rarely  does  "malignant  "  erj-sipelas  show  itself 
in  the  severe  septic  diseases. 

As  an  accompanying  condition  of  sepsis,  we  sec  a  great  variety  of  erupliou 
which  vary  gri'atly  regarding  their  form  and  appearance.  In  general  tbCT 
have  the  character  of  inflammation  as  does  everything  that  is  due  to  pus  cocci 
and  just  so  do  tlicy  show  the  most  varying  grades  of  the  inflammatory  proce^: 
simple  roseola,  vrtiraria,  perhaps  but  a  slight  eruption,  which  rapidly  appnn 
and  disappears.  The  more  dcvelo[)pfl  forms  resembling  erythema  exitudalimm 
multiforme  and  eri/lhemn  iiodi/siim,  may  occur  isolatetliy  but  also  reveal  greil 
distribution,  showing  them.-t'lves  in  varying  grades  of  development. 

Von  Leubc  saw  a  condition  resembling  arnrlatina — which  probablv  m 
formerly  looked  upon  as  true  scarhilina  {compare  page  676) — he  also  reptH^ 


'  Pathologic  des  Muskelrheumatumus.    DcuUche  med.    Woebewckr. 
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having  seen  pustules  which  resembled  those  of  smallpox.  I  have  not  seen 
these,  but  have  very  frequently  noted  pustules  upon  the  skin,  larger  or  smaller, 
few  or  many. 

Ilemorrhages  into  the  skin  also  occur — they  are  not  only  punctiform, 
sharply  demarcated,  but  also  show  wide  distributions  with  irregular  borders, 
and,  if  they  occur  in  repeated  relapses,  may  be  of  all  colors  which  hemoglobin 
shows  when  not  exposed  to  the  air. 

Upon  the  mitcous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx,  eruptions 
resembling  those  upon  the  skin,  as  well  as  hemorrhages  are  noted,  but  by  far 

less  frequently. 

The  importance  of  the  tonsils  as  the  point  of  entrance  has  already  been 
mentioned.  We  see  angina  as  the  first  symptom  comparatively  often  and  in 
almost  every  form.  Is  it  produced  by  the  pus  cocci  that  have  already  entered, 
or  does  it  only  open  the  door  to  them?  Both  are  probable.  Attention  has 
already  been  directed  to  the  seriousness  of  the  inflammation  of  the  structures 
of  the  pharynx  as  the  point  of  entrance  for  a  condition  which  may  develop 
into  phlegmons,  this  being  widely  distributed.     (Observation  I.) 

Disease  of  the  serous  membranes^  which,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
is  so  usual  at  the  onset  and  is  so  widely  distributed,  thus  of  the  pleura,  the 
coverings  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  those  enclosing  the  organs  contained 
in  it,  in  which  small  foci  are  produced,  have  great  diagnostic  importance  on 
this  account.  Very  rarely  are  deep-seated  severe  inflammations  noted  in  these 
regions.  The  pleura  is  the  serous  membrane  most  often  implicated,  but  even 
when  effusion  takes  place  it  is  usually  not  large,  being,  as  a  rule,  serous  and 
absorbed  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Massive  purulent  exudates,  which  are  by  no  means  rare  after  traumatic 
sepsis,  are,  according  to  my  experience,  only  exceptional  in  the  cryptogenetic 
forms.  Empyema  is  more  frequently  found  as  an  accompaniment  of  serious 
disease  of  the  lungs,  of  the  pericardium,  of  the  mediastinum,  of  a  phleg- 
monous condition  of  the  thorax.  It  may  also  occur  from  an  implication  of 
the  peritoneum,  the  disease  having  found  its  way  through  the  diaphragm. 
T^'nder  all  these  circumstances,  the  effusion  may  be  hemorrhagic,  possibly 
ichorous  also. 

Collections  of  pus  in  the  abdominal  cavity — quite  common  in  puerperal 
infection — I  have  only  seen  in  connection  with  foci  due  to  embolism. 

The  meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in  the  form  of  well-developed, 
diffuse,  purulent  inflammation,  has  only  been  noted  exceptionally  in  my  cases. 
Do  similar  circumscribed  areas  to  those  in  other  serous  membranes  develop 
here?    According  to  my  observation  I  could  almost  assume  this. 

The  spleen,  as  a  whole,  is  immediately  affected  by  the  infection.  To  this 
must  be  added  that  an  endocarditis  may  give  rise  to  embolism  in  the  spleen, 
with  all  of  its  consequences. 

Regarding  the  liver,  very  little  can  be  reported,  in  my  experience  it  was 
but  slightly  affected.  Jaundice  which  has  such  great  importance  in  traumatic 
sepsis  was  but  rarely  noted. 

The  kidneys  are  invariably  implicated  to  some  extent,  in  so  far  as  albumin 
is  excreted  in  quite  large  amounts.  Besides  this,  inflammation  of  all  forms 
is  noted  in  the  kidney  itself  and  in  its  pelvis.     I  must  not  enter  into  this 
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interesting  condition  more  minutely,  but  it  is  quite  remarkable:  uremic  phe- 
nomena may  occur  even  in  a  circumscribed  inflammation,  damaging  but  a 
part  of  the  tissue  of  a  kidney  severely  and  permanently.  Diffuse  acute  neph- 
ritis due  to  sepsis,  may  result  in  complete  cure,  but  contracted  kidney  maj 
also  develop  from  the  condition. 

Focal  disease  due  to  coarse  emboli  take  an  especial  course  according  to 
whether  or  not  the  emboli  contain  virulent  properties. 

The  digestive  organs  are  always  functionally,  often  enough  but  transitorily 
and  slightly  implicated,  organic  affection  is  rare.  Anorexia,  which  may  become 
very  marked  so  that  the  patient  must  be  very  carefully  fed,  as  severe  vomiting 
which  is  difficult  to  stop  may  appear.  Constipation  is  comparatively  more 
common  than  the  opposite  condition,  which  is  certainly  not  remarkable.  I 
have  never  observed  massive  diarrheas  of  puerperal  sepsis.  Marked  changes 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  as  proved  by  autopsy, 
do  not  occur,  as  a  rule.  Hemorrhagic  inflammation,  occasionally  hemorrhagic 
infarct,  have  been  observed.  I  have  seen  intestinal  hemorrhages  and  not  in- 
significant ones  at  that.  What  destruction  of  tissue  caused  them,  I  am  unable 
to  say,  as  the  cases  recovered. 

It  now  remains  to  report  regarding  the  lungs.  Bronchitis  is  frequently 
present  from  the  onset,  the  medium-sized  and  finer  tubes  are  affected;  this 
usually  occurs  more  in  separated  foci  than  in  an  uninterrupted  connection, 
always  preferably  affecting  the  lower  lobes. 

In  cases  of  severe  capillary  bronchitis,  pulmonary  collapse  and  true  bron- 
chopneumonia •ccur ;  if  the  condition  has  lasted  for  some  time  and  the  heart 
has  become  weak,  hypostasis  takes  place. 

These,  as  well  as  infarct  and  abscesses  of  the  lungs,  which  are  the  result  of 
emboli,  show  the  course  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  they  present  nothing  special. 

Worthy  of  mention  are  tlic  inflammations  produced  by  the  entrance  of 
microbes  through  the  blood  into  the  lungs.  They  occur  rapidly,  develop  like 
an  ordinary  pncninionia,  but  do  not  go  beyond  the  stage  of  engorgement.  Here 
a  focus  may  remain,  hore  anotlier  one  disappear,  the  entire  process  with  its 
symptoms  resembling  wandering  pneumonia.  I  have  frequently  enough  at 
the  onset  made  this  incorrect  diagnosis.  An  entire  lobe  of  the  lung  hems 
the  starting  point  of  the  process  may  become  solid  and  show  all  the  phvsical 
signs  of  consolidation.  Whether  these  are  mixed  forms — accumulation  of 
Friinkers  pneumococei — I  do  not  know.  That  streptococci  are  sufficient  to 
cause  them,  the  previously  mentioned  case  proves  (Observation  VI). 

All,  even  foci  of  great  extent,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  show  recoverv,  the 
lung  attaining  its  previous  normal  condition.  In  some  areas  the  tissue* must 
have  suffered,  for  we  have  seen  pneumothorax  develop.  This  patient  recov- 
ered, but  in  another  fatally  terminating  case,  pneumonic  abscesses  were  pres- 
ent, of  which  several  had  ruptured.  This  may  have  bwn  the  case  in  the 
previous  patient. 

A  functional  disturbance  in  sepsis  is  quite  usual.  The  respiratory  fre- 
quency is  increased  often  to  such  an  extent  that  the  proportion  between  the 

pulse  beat  and  the  number  of  respirations,  which  normally  should  be  --  =  4.5 

(normal,  81  to  18),  becomes  smaller  and  may  fall  to    - 

1. 
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At  the  onset  this  is  usually  absent  but  in  a  comparatively  brief  period 
the  condition  appears.  Disease  of  the  respiratory  passages  or  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  need  not  be  present,  at  least  there  are  no  causes  that  would  serve 
to  explain  this  condition.  The  disturbance  is  not  due  to  the  severity  of  the 
alfection  or  to  any  distinct  localization,  on  some  days  it  may  be  stronger  or 
more  developed  than  on  other  days,  at  times  it  may  be  absent  altogether,  after- 
ward reappearing  again.  I  mean  that  we  cannot  avoid  reflecting  upon  an 
immediate  action  of  the  septic  poison,  the  products  of  the  metabolism  of  the 
pus  cocci,  upon  the  respiratory  centres.  In  the  diagnosis  of  mild  cases,  which 
for  a  long  time  run  their  course  without  localization,  especially  of  endocarditis, 
this  sign  is  not  without  importance. 

With  this  the  possibility  that  the  increase  of  the  respiratory  frequency  in 
sepsis — a  fact  that  has  already  been  noticed  by  von  Leube — is  in  connection 
with  the  toxic  action  upon  the  central  organs,  must  be  admitted,  as  this  fre- 
quently occurs: 

First,  it  must  be  remarked  that  neither  the  absolute  height  of  the  tem- 
perature nor  a  marked  fall  of  the  same  go  hand  in  hand  with  true  cerebral 
phenomena,  as  is  the  case  in  many  other  infections.  Headache  becomes  severe 
early,  coma  is  soon  added,  and  occasionally  also  illusions  and  hallucinations 
which  may  find  expression  in  the  wildest  attacks  of  mania.  In  a  certain 
sense,  the  change  from  excitement  to  exhaustion,  which  occurs  without  an 
assignable  cause,  is  very  conspicuous. 

Naturally,  nothing  definite  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  can  be  taken  from 
this.  Often  the  well-developed  picture  of  purulent  meningitis  is  present — 
but  nothing  is  found  in  the  brain — at  other  times  exactly  the  same  symptoms 
and  the  severest  encephalomeningitis  is  present.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
may  occur  in  any  infection,  and  we  are  justified,  in  a  negative  anatomical 
finding,  in  speaking  of  "  intoxication."  The  emboli  carried  into  the  brain  in 
endocarditis,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  virulence,  cause  various  focal 
phenomena,  to  which  we  do  not  intend  to  refer  in  detail. 

A  purulent  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  meninges  is  usually  associated 
with  a  similar  condition  in  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  at  least  in  its  upper 
portions.    This  rule  shows  no  exceptions  in  the  case  of  sepsis. 

Special  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  form  of  distinct,  well-developed 
tissue  disturbance  may  occur,  but  it  is  rare — I  have  only  once  seen  a  trans- 
verse myelitis  in  connection  with  endocarditis. 

With  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  spinal  cord  and  some  neuroses 
trithout  known  cause,  which  are  distributed  over  the  nervous  system,  the 
conditions  are  different.  I  shall  include  both  and  enter  somewhat  more  into 
detail  because  the  condition  is  less  known.  It  may  have  been  accidental  that 
in  the  last  years  in  which  sepsis  appeared  to  show  a  milder  course  in  com- 
parison with  former  times,  I  have  seen  these  disturbances  more  frequently.^ 

It  has  been  noted  for  a  long  time  that  chorea  is  in  close  connection  with 
endocarditis,  as  well  as  with  sepsis  and  classical  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
Besides  chorea  and  endocarditis,  and  when  the  signs  of  sepsis  were  present, 
I  found  cataleptic  conditions. 


>  Soe  Jiirgennen,  Kndokurditis.    Nothnagers  Hnndbiich,  Hd.  xv,  i,  iii. 
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Further,  there  were  rapid  changes  of  the  reflexes,  which  in  the  same  patient 
were  at  one  time  stronger,  at  other  times  weaker.  This  occurred  in  the  ctse 
of  the  reflexes  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  tendons ;  they  did  not, 
however,  run  parallel,  but,  throughout,  were  independent  of  each  other.  The 
proportional  frequency  in  which  the  *'  paradoxical  phenomenon  "  of  Westphal 
appeared  was  conspicuous.  It  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  following  manner: 
Rapid  and  strong  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot  of  a  patient  while  lying  in  bed 
allows  the  foot  that  has  been  placed  in  a  certain  position  to  remain  so,  it  does 
not  fall  back  following  its  weight.  That  the  tibialis  anticus  with  its  tendon 
appears  more  prominent,  and  that  the  position  of  the  foot  becomes  one  of 
adduction  is  readily  noted,  as  well  as  that  the  extensors  of  the  toes  become 
tense.  The  muscular  tension  remains  for  some  minutes  and  may  become  quite 
decided.  For  brevity's  sake  we  have  called  this  condition  foot  tonus  in  com- 
parison to  foot  clonus. 

There  are  also  phenomena  in  the  course  of  the  sympathetic,  the  vasomotor 
fibres.  Their  irritability,  independent  of  the  degree  of  intoxication  and  rise 
in  temperature  (Trousseau's  phenomenon),  is  very  frequently  present.  Per- 
haps this  is  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  circumscribed  edema  as  well  as 
erythema  may  appear  as  rapidly  as  they  disappear.  This  even  becomes  con- 
spicuous to  those  about  the  patient. 

Sensation  is  often  altered,  sooner  diminished  than  increased,  but  not  in 
all  of  its  qualities ;  whether  this  is  due  to  central  or  peripheral  causes  cannot 
be  determined. 

The  same  is  true  of  neuralgia.  This  sometimes  introduces  the  affection 
in  a  typical  manner,  apparently  even  existing  as  a  substantive  affection  for 
some  time,  then  the  general  affection  follows,  perhaps  with  a  lethal  termina- 
tion. But  also  in  the  later  course  of  sepsis  may  neuralgias  appear:  sciatica, 
brai'hialy  intercostal  and  trigeminal  neuralgias — showing  the  usual  points  of 
localization.  With  this  it  may  happen  that  the  pain  may  jump  from  one 
nerve  to  another  even  to  one  quite  distant.  What  I  have  seen  is  about  a? 
follows,  that  in  spite  of  a  Jong  duration,  the  condition  did  not  become  habiiud. 
This  may  be  against  the  view  that  a  neuritis  is  present. 

The  nerrC'trunk's  may  he  afTected  by  true  inflammation  if  a  phle<nnoii 
occurs  in  their  course.  Thus,  I  saw  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic  nervt'?, 
in  their  course  through  the  mediastinum,  embedded  in  a  thick  layer  of  pu.*- 

Visrercd  neuralgias  of  the  abdominal  organs  I  have  only  met  with  ei- 
ceptionally.  Angina  pectoris  is  due  less  to  sepsis  than  to  the  other  chang«$ 
of  the  heart  that  occur  in  the  early  stages. 

And  now  a  word  regarding  the  organs  of  special  sense,  especially  the  eys. 

Litten  in  his  beautiful  work  *  has  shown  the  great  importance  of  examin'' 
ing  the  eyes  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Among  35  cases  twenty-eight  times  he  found  changes  in  the  fundus  of  the  er*.  i« 
each  case  retinal  hemorrhages,  but  also  five  times  bilateral  and  three  times  unifater§i 
panophthalmitis.  However,  these  frecjuent  findings  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  ffenenl 
rule. 


1  I'eber  septische  Erkrankungen.     Zeitschrift  fUr  klin.   Medicin,    Bd.    ii,   n    378  ff. 

(1881). 
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Litten's  material  embraced  the  severest  forms,  especially  the  puerperal  variety,  and 
this  is  a  group  which  retains  its  peculiarity  by  the  severity  of  the  infection.  This 
primarily  explains  the  frequency  of  hemorrhages;  also  the  panophthalmitis,  which  we 
might  be  inclined  to  refer  to  the  entrance  of  emboli  from  the  heart  attacked  by  endo- 
carditis, according  to  Litten's  experiences,  does  not  appear  to  follow.  That  they  might 
occur  in  this  manner  cannot  be  questioned. 

It  is  positive,  thereforo,  that,  even  if  everything  is  included  in  the  least 
number  of  cases,  only  a  certain  result  can  be  obtainecj  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 
Of  great  value  (Romberg)  is  the  fact  that  in  about  one  quarter  of  the  cases 
of  malignant  endocarditis  retinal  hemorrhages  are  found. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  "  septic  retinal  changes  "  as  Eversbusch  ^ 
calls  them,  by  no  means  lead  to  a  destruction  of  the  eye,  neither  do  they 
indicate  a  bad  prognosis. 

As  often  as  the  middle  ear  is  the  starting-point  of  sepsis,  as  rarely  do 
diseases  in  this  organ  occur  in  a  general  infection.  I  have  only  heard  of  one 
case  which  one  of  my  colleagues,  Wagenhauser,  diagnosticated,  in  which  an 
exudate  in  the  tympanic  cavity  was  found  to  be  present. 

In  what  manner  it  occurs  that  nutrition  and  the  condition  of  strength 
suffer  so  severely  in  septic  diseases  is  not  known.  Exact  investigations  re- 
garding metabolism  are  not  at  hand. 

Regarding  alterations  of  the  blood,  several  things  are  known.  E.  Grawitz  * 
has  concerned  himself  with  this  study.    The  chief  findings  are  the  following: 

The  hlood  increases  in  watery  constituents,  decreasing  in  solids,  this  con- 
cerns the  serum  as  well  as  the  erythrocytes.  The  levkocytes  may  increase 
and  this  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases.  But  this  is  by  no  means  constant, 
Grawitz  remarks,  "  that  not  rarely  active  inflammatory  processes  with  pus- 
formation  may  he  present  without  leukocytosis  occurring," 
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We  now  come  to  the  diagnosis,  and  I  must  designate  the  points  of  sup- 
port which  are  concerned  in  sepsis  in  comparison  with  other  diseases.  But 
with  these  I  shall  mention  my  own  mistakes  in  diagnosis  as  I  have  profited 
most  from  them. 

What  primarily  raises  the  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  sepsis? 

A  preceding  puerperium,  a  deep  wound  naturally.  But  we  must  not 
content  ourselves  with  this.  It  has  been  shown  that  slight  injury  to  the  skin 
or  mucous  membrane  is  sufficient  to  permit  pus  cocci  to  enter,  and  this  not 
necessarily  at  the  point  at  which  it  occurred^  to  produce  inflammation.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  what  an  angina  may  mean.  Inflammatory  processes 
of  the  middle  ear  must  be  regarded,  and  cicatrices  that  have  been  healed  for 
a  long  time  must  be  investigated.  The  heart  must  be  examined,  even  if  no 
symptoms  or  signs  are  referable  to  this  organ  and  disturbances  which  are 
caused  by  it  are  denied.    The  example  of  such  a  rapidly  fatal  course  of  sepsis 


1  In   Penzoldt  und  titintzingy   Handbuch  der  Therapic  innerer   Krankheiten,  Bd.   i, 
pp.  6r>(Uir>7  dor  .3tc  Aufl. 

2  KliniHchc    I'athologie   dos   Blutes.     2te   Aufl.,  Berlin,  Enslin,  1002,  p.  553  fl.,  con- 
taining complete  literature. 
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(Observation  VI)  as  I  reported,  shows  the  possibility  that  this  is  good  piKs 
tice.  And  in  questioning  the  patient  regarding  his  previous  life,  the  cob- 
ditions  which  are  collectively  called  "  rheumatism  '*  should  be  accurately  ia- 
vestigated.  It  may  be  that  ia,  case  of  mild  sepsis  may  conceal  itself  iin*k 
this  name. 

Then  the  examination  must  include  all  parts  of  the  body  that  I  ba^- 
named  as  being  the  primary  seat  of  the  affection,  and  all  those  minute  detiiL- 
to  which  I  have  called  attention  must  be  investigated.  It  is  true  they  nt 
small  points,  but  they  gain  in  importance  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  then 
occur  simultaneously. 

If  the  signs  of  local  disease  do  not  become  more  prominent,  then  tbi- 
temperature  curve,  the  apparently  unaccountable  high  respiratory  frequem. 
its  relation  to  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  give  further,  but  by  no  means  certtir 
points  of  support.  Actual  pathognomonic  symptoms  are  not  known  to  w. 
At  the  onset  of  the  disease — in  case  of  a  severe  infection — the  determinaiuA 
of  pus  cocci  in  the  blood  will  probably  show  itself  negative. 

Formerly  it  appeared  as  if  the  attempt  to  detect  microorganisms  in  tbc 
blood  would  have  to  be  given  up,  for  my  colleagues,  who  were  expert  in  tht* 
investigations,  found  nothing  in  the  blood  in  cases  which  at  the  aulop?7 
showed  large  colonies  in  various  organs.  Now  the  methods  have  changec: 
large  quantities  of  blood  are  taken,  at  least  a  few  cubic  centimetres,  m1 
cultures  are  made  with  the  most  varied  media.  In  this  manner  miar^i 
may  be  determined  in  the  majority  of  cases.  But  not  always;  it  is,  therefore, 
advisable  not  to  be  content  with  a  negative  result,  but  to  repeat  the  inveii- 
gation.  Only  after  nothing  is  found  again  and  again  does  the  probabilin 
that  pus  cocci  are  not  present  become  great.  But  there  is  no  certainty,  for 
they  may  be  present  in  the  tissues  and  not  necessarily  emigrate  from  tber- 
The  soluble  toxins  are  more  readily  taken  up  in  the  general  circulation,  ari 
they  alone  may  produce  the  symptoms  of  the  septic  infection. 

The  inoculation  of  the  blood  into  animals  must  be  judged  from  the  sarK 
point  of  view.  As  we  do  not  know  which  microorganism  is  active  in  the  p^^ 
case,  it  is  advisable  to  inoculate  difTcrent  species  of  animals,  as  not  all  of  tbi=^ 
are  alike  susceptible  to  the  different  cocci. 

The  clinical  picture  now  develops  further,  it  is  rarely  characteristic  id-- 
I  shall  only  briefly  repeat  the  symptoms  which  may  show  themselves. 

The  decline  in  nutrition  and  strength  is  very  marked,  one  might  alin'>* 
say  occurring  under  the  eyes  of  the  observers;  in  the  severest  cases  and  e'.!»' 
in  the  mildest  it  is  such  that  it  becomes  conspicuous  in  comparison  to  tb-. 
demonstrable  symptoms.  Marked  sensations  of  severe  illness.  Fever  in  tK 
form  of  actual  intermitting  attacks  accompanied  by  chills,  then  more  or  lese 
remitting  in  character,  sometimes  bein^  almost  of  a  continued  tvpe,  thi 
again  showing  irregular  temperature,  being  distributed  over  the  twcntv-foL: 
hours;  longer  afebrile  periods  are  included. 

Manifold  phenomena  on  the  part  of  the  heart:  I 

Upon  the  whole  asthenia  with  increased  irritability,  Irregularitv  in  th^ 
stn-ntrth  and  secjuence  of  the  individual  pulsation,  cyanosis,  coldness  of  thr 
parts  distant  from  the  heart,  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  ears,  the  nose.  ^^ 
various  times  demonstrable  inflammations  of  the  heart  and  its  membrane    I 
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Increase  of  the  respiratory  frequency,  even  if  no  signs  of  local  disturb- 
ance can  be  demonstrated  in  the  respiratory  organs.  Very  often  circum- 
scribed catarrh  of  the  bronchi,  areas  of  consolidation  in  the  lungs,  appearing 
and  disappearing  rapidly;  if  they  are  of  gross  embolic  origin  they  remain 
and  develop,  this  being  due  to  the  nature  of  the  embolus.  In  connection  with 
the  pulmonary  foci  much  more  frequently  than  as  an  individual  affection, 
effusions  into  the  pleura  varying  in  quantity  and  in  composition. 

Inflammatory  foci  in  or  around  the  bones,  circumscribed,  so  that  the  adja- 
cent parts  are  free,  subject  to  great  variations,  disappearing  as  rapidly  as 
they  have  appeared.  The  periosteum  in  these  areas  sensitive  to  pressure,  the 
cutaneous  covering  perhaps  showing  inflammatory  edematous  swelling  and 
redness.  From  these  most  frequent,  mild  forms,  transition  into  well-developed 
osteomyelitis.  The  long  tubular  bones  most  commonly  affected,  rarely  the 
flat  bones,  those  of  the  pelvis  more  frequently  than  those  of  the  skull. 

The  joints,  especially  the  large  ones,  show  effusion  or  only  their  capsule 
and  the  surrounding  soft  parts  are  inflammatorily  swollen.  The  cutaneous 
coverings  slightly  edematous  and  reddened  or  showing  phlegmons  which  in- 
vade the  soft  parts  deeply. — The  exudates  are  serous  but  may  also  be  purulent. 
In  a  severe  infection — usually,  however,  only  in  the  puerperal  form,  or  arising 
from  other  trauma — an  ichorous  condition  with  complete  destruction. 

Although  the  joints  themselves  are  but  slightly  attacked,  tenderness  of  the 
bone  upon  pressure  in  an  area  outside  of  the  capsule  along  the  shaft  is  not 
absent.    Then  foci  must  be  searched  for  in  other  bones. 

Implication  of  the  skin  characterized  by  a  protean  character:  hemorrhages 
of  varied  size  and  form ;  erythema,  from  roseola  to  erythema  multiforme  and 
erythema  nodosum.  Superficial  pustules  and  vesicles,  destructive  inflamma- 
tions which  may  invade  the  deeper  tissues  and  distribute  themselves  widely, 
or  they  may  be  quite  superficial,  simulating  the  eruptions  of  scarlatina  and 
measles. — Upon  the  visible  mucous  membranes  now  and  then  conditions  re- 
sembling those  upon  the  external  skin. 

The  kidney  and  its  pelvis  attacked  by  inflammation;  albumin  dependent 
upon  this  being  quite  regularly  present  in  the  urine;  almost  always  severe 
headache;  in  the  severer  cases  phenomena  due  to  the  brain  and  its  meninges, 
but  more  severe  than  in  most  acute  infections;  however,  actual  inflammations 
may  also  occur. 

Of  general  neuroses,  chorea  is  not  rare  but  catalepsy  may  also  be  present. 

Neuralgias  of  the  most  varied  nerves,  peculiar  disturbances  of  the  cutane- 
ous and  tendon  reflexes,  as  well  as  disturbances  in  the  sensory  nerves. 

Hemorrhages  of  the  retina,  circumscribed  inflammatory  foci,  even  panoph- 
thalmitis, are  found. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged,  but,  on  account  of  its  softness,  it  is  usually  not 
palpable. 

Constipation  is  the  rule.  Copious  severe  diarrhea  is  not  rare  in  puerperal 
sepsis.    In  all  severe  septic  infections  hemorrhages  from  the  bowel  are  possible. 

If  no  single  organ  in  particular  calls  attention  to  the  affection,  the  attempt 
must  be  made  to  construct  the  diagnosis  by  asking  the  question:  In  what 
other  diseases,  due  to  the  entrance  of  microorganisms,  does  it  happen  that 
individual  parts  of  the  body  are  aflfected  the  same  as  in  the  case  in  question  ? 
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For  this  may  be  the  starting  point :  Sepsis  is  certainly  always  distributed  over 
a  great  part,  probably  almost  entirely  over  the  organism;  "  Seek,  and  ye  shell 
find'' — is  true  in  this  instance. 

But  one  fact  must  not  be  disregarded:  Are  there  other  fnicrobes  which 
share  certain  peculiarities  with  pus  cocci?  And  may  such  peculiarities  influ- 
ence the  diagnosis?  This  question  must  be  answered  in  the  afiBrmative.  For 
if  we  name  the  characteristic  properties  of  pus  coed,  we  must  emphasize: 
They  are  originators  of  inflammation,  they  may  settle  in  many  organs  and 
may  usually,  mostly  paroxysmally,  from  time  to  time  in  great  numbers  and 
at  long  intervals,  enter  the  circulation. 

These  peculiarities  are  common  to  pneumococci  which,  in  fact,  are  cloeely 
related  to  pus  cocci,  but  they  are  also  common  to  the  tubercle  ha^cillus.  These 
are  the  germs  which  are  most  likel}',  especially  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  to 
give  rise  to  difficulties. 

I  believed  for  a  long  time  that  the  peculiar  bone  pain,  which  has  been  so 
frequently  mentioned^  was  a  somewhat  characteristic  and  peculiar  symptom. 
But  this  is  not  true.  As  has  frequently  been  noted,  not  a  single  case  of  pneu- 
monia showed  bone  pains — this  symptom  was  regularly  searched  for — ^yet, 
after  many  years  there  occurred  three  cases  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ( from 
February  19  to  February  25,  1891).  These  cases  showed  well-developed  dis- 
ease of  the  bones  including  their  periosteum,  as  in  the  case  of  sepsis,  and 
also  other  symptoms  which  are  frequent  in  the  latter  affection.  I  shall  report 
one  of  the  cases  that  terminated  fatallv. 

Obsebvation  VII 

Croupous  pneumonia  of  the  right  and  left  lower  lobes.  In  the  righi  pieuru  a  ptirw- 
lent  exudate  amounting  to  600  cc.  From  the  third  day  of  the  disease  to  the  ninth  weU- 
developed  sensitiveness  upon  pressure  of  the  long  tubular  bones.  Severe  <!anstitutiom^ 
phenomena.  Death  upon  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  disease.  FrdnkeVa  diplooocci,  dem- 
onstrated microHcopically,  as  well  as  by  inoculation  into  rabbits  (Prof.  v.  Baumgart^n). 

A  gardener,  aged  thirty-four.  After  a  previously  existing  catarrh  which  had  im- 
proved somewhat,  suddenly  a  severe  affection  beginning  with  chill.  Eig^hteen  houn 
later  a  lesion  in  the  right  lower  lobe  could  be  demonstrated. 

After  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  99.5**  F.,  a  second  chill  occurred  twenty-two  houn 
after  the  first  one,  the  lesion  had  distributed  itself  and  become  more  dense.  Upon  the 
following  day  resolution,  crepitation  beginning;  the  temperature  again  fell  for  a  period 
to  99.7°  F.,  rising  toward  evening  to  105.8**  F.  The  infiltration  of  the  lung  cleami 
somewhat  in  certain  areas,  in  others  it  became  more  marked,  this  condition  continuing 
for  some  time. 

Upon  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease  the  first  signs  of  a  right-sided  pleuris^f,  upon  the 
thirteenth  day  a  beginning  consolidation  of  the  left  lower  lobe.  The  entire  process  » 
characterized  in  that  the  patient  complains  of  a  marked  sensation  of  weaknesii  and 
decide<l  debility  is  also  distinctly  visible.  The  general  infection,  much  more  than  the 
focal  disease,  brings  about  the  lethal   termination. 

There  was  found: 

At  least  three  repeated  invasions  of  the  poison,  showing  themf^lyes  by  chills  and 
rapid  rises  of  5***  F.  in  temperature  in  a  few  hours,  as  well  fks  by  vomiting.  ProbaUj 
renewe<i  invasions  occurred  more  frecjuently. 

In  the  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  which  was  earliest  and  most  severely  affected,  the 
inflammation  remained  longest.  The  pnK'Css  was  disseminated  here  from  the  eighth  day 
of  the  disease,  the  development  of  a  metapneumonic  purulent  effusion  occurring  in  the 
right  pleura. 

The  lesions  of  the  left  lung  were  only  susceptible  to  physical  examination  apoa 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  disease,  probably  they  occurred  earlier  but  developed 
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Bentiliwnett  upon  preaaurt  of  the  bon«i  from  tlio  tXird  to  th»  nintA  day  of  the 
dueaaej  the  left  upper  arm  and  both  thighs  were  especially  affected,  in  these  r^ions 
slight  pressure  showed  very  painful  foci. 

The  forehead,  the  left  tide  of  lAe  noae,  the  left  knee  and  the  left  cheek  showed  ctroum- 
tcrihed  areai  icWch  tcere  erylhematoiu  and  tlightlff  ncollen,  followed  in  the  next  few 
days  by  slight  deBquamation.  The  remarii  was  made  upon  the  first  examination  of 
the  patient  that  this  erythema  showed  great  siinilarity  to  sepus. 

Taking  all  into  consideration,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  a  pneumo- 
coccus  infection  of  Ikis  kind  very  closely  resembles  an  infection  due  to  pua 
cocci. 

Both  of  the  other  cases,  similar  to  the  one  just  reported,  showed  many 
points  of  reUUion  to  sepsis. 

Obbebvatioh  VIII 

Croupous  pneitmoma.  Primarily  no  dialinot  fooal  phenomena,  only  upon  the  fifth 
day  of  the  dweate  ooneolidalion  of  the  left  knoer  lobe  uxu  deynonatrabie.  Two  periodt 
of  inration;  severe  paint  in  the  bonet  from  the  onset,  friction  over  the  spleen,   liver. 
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and  at  various  areas  of  the  thoraa.  Severe  oollapae  upon  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease, 
defervescence  by  lyiia  from  the  tialh  day  of  the  disease — recovery. 

A  grape-gardener,  aged  twenty-one,  previously  healthy,  was  taken  ill  upon  February 
25.  1B91,  at  half  past  nine  in  the  morning,  with  sudden  severe  chill,  treatment  began 
upon  the  next  day.  Only  diminution  of  vmieular  respiration  noted  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  lungH  upon  both  sides,  but  sensitiveness  to  pressure  in  the  region  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  ribs  in  the  axillary  line,  bilaterall.v  in  the  region  of  the  knee  joint 
whirh  in  vpry  sensitive  to  pressure,  temperature  104.9°  F.,  pulse  132,  respirations  42. 

Upon  the  morning — end  of  the  second  day  of  the  disease— complete  re«olu(fon,  tem- 
perature 00.8"  F..  pulse  in.  respirations  1ft.  Patient  geta  out  of  bed,  but,  on  account 
of  fhlllK  aemmpanird  by  romlling,  is  forced  to  return. 

I  will  mention  but  briefly:  focal  phenomena  in  the  hmtis,  indistinct  at  the  apex, 
upon  the  fourth  day  marked,  from  the  fifth  day  on  distinct,  later  complete  consolidalion. 
rUniiful  rusty  spulum. 

Bone  pain*  upon  the  fourth  day.  In  almost  all  bones,  even  upon  slight  pressure, 
upon  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease  marked  improvement  and  upon  the  eighth  complete 
disappearance  of  this  symptom.  Bptrnio  dulnrss  increased  from  8.5  hy  6.0  cm.  to 
12.ii  by  7  cm.  Over  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  at  disseminated  areas  over  the  pleura,  up 
l4>  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  /tne  friction. 
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On  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  in  the  evening  collapse.  Pulse  189,  respirations  4^, 
irregular  cardiac  activity,  high  grade  of  cyanosis.  The  cardiac  asthenia  so  serious  that 
the  house  physician  remained  at  the  bedside  for  four  hours  to  watch  the  effect  of  the 
stimulants  administered.  The  temperature  was  neither  unusually  high,  nor  did  it  rue. 
Antipyretics  were  not  administered,  only  cold  baths  (twelve  in  all)  which  were  alwija 
well  borne.  Cardiac  action  during  the  following  two  days  still  irregular,  then  ta^ 
recovery  so  that  the  condition  of  the  lungs  became  normal  on  the  twelfth  day  from  the 
onset  of  the  disectse  and  the  patient  was  able  to  leave  his  bed. 

I  need  only  mention  that  the  condition  of  the  heart,  added  to  the  other 
symptoms,  was  calculated  to  increase  the  suspicion  that  sepsis  was  the  under- 
lying affection,  especially  as  the  nutrition  and  condition  of  strength  of  the 
patient  had  suffered  severely. 

If  the  temperature  curve  is  observed  (Fig.  48),  which  is  that  of  the 
third  case,  an  irregular  rise  and  fall  will  be  noted  that  but  very  rarely  occurs 
in  croupous  pneumonia,  followed  by  a  rapid  fall  which  is  permanent. 

Observation  IX 

A  boy  aged  six,  who  was  first  treated  for  varicella,  was  attacked  upon  February 
20th  with  pneumonia ;  for  some  days  very  indistinct  local  phenomena  were  present,  tbeo 
becoming  distributed  in  the  left  lung,  and  diffused  in  all  directions.  Bone  pain  from  the 
fourth  day  of  the  disease  on. 

In  the  sputum  FrankeFs  diplococci  were  present,  but  they  were  smaller  than  usual, 
and  a  rabbit  inoculated  with  them  remained  alive.  (Investigations  by  Prof.  v.  Baum* 
garten. ) 

From  this  it  will  he  seen  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  gain  a  correct  insight 
into  this  affection.  Ohservation  VI  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  apparently 
pneumonia,  in  fact  streptococcus  sepsis.  I  could  further  repK>rt  cases  io 
which  the  anatomical  picture  of  a  genuine  pneumonia  with  endocarditis  and 
meningitis  was  revealed  by  the  autopsy,  in  which,  however,  it  remained  un- 
decided whether  })neumococci  only,  or  also  streptococci  in  connection  with 
them,  were  the  ])athogenic  agents.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  decline  the 
designation  pnenmococens  which  is  chosen  by  some  investigators — or  if  the 
name  is  preferred,  diplococcns  sepsis.  To  recognize  the  affection  hv  simple 
observation  of  the  patient  is  impossible.  Perhaps  the  demonstration  of  mi- 
crobes from  the  blood  or  from  some  part  that  is  diseased,  as,  for  in>tana\ 
the  pleural  exudate,  may  clear  the  situation.  The  course  may  be  determining 
in  so  far  as  pneumococci  in  the  human  organism  have  a  shorter  life  peritxl. 
as  a  rule.  If  now  in  sepsis  tlie  ])hen()mena  improve  during  a  brief  period. 
with  complete  and  permanent  fall  of  the  temperature  to  normal,  diplococvi 
may  be  thought  of  as  the  patbogenic  agents. 

The  entrance  of  tubercle  haciUi  in  such  massive  quantities  that  they  pnv 
(luee  a  picture  designated  as  acute  mUiary  tuberculosis  may  present  a  clinical 
picture  resembling  se])sis.  A  widely  distributed,  severe  capillary  bronchitis 
which  naturally  gives  a  special  character  to  miliary  tuberculosis,  I  have  n«>t 
seen  in  se])sis,  and  this  condition  is  of  great  importance  in  the  differential 
diagnosis.  If  the  ophthalmoscope  reveals  tubercles  in  the  choroid,  if  hemor- 
rhages or  the  peculiar  changes  of  the  retina  are  observed  that  occur  in  sepsi?. 
the  case  is  dear.  Rut  unfortunately  how  frequently  are  these  conditions 
absent.     And  if  miliary  tuberculosis  lasts  for  more  than  four   weeks — and 
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this  is  by  no  means  rare — when  the  serous  membranes,  the  pleura,  the  peri- 
cardium, the  meninges,  the  peritoneum  are  implicated,  the  similarity  to  sepsis 
becomes  so  considerable  as  to  make  a  differentiation  impossible.  I  have  seen 
some,  naturally  but  very  few  cases  of  that  kind,  but  I  was  not  able  to  follow 
them  accurately  enough  to  give  a  definite  report  regarding  them.  If  endo- 
carditis was  previously  present,  this  points  to  the  possibility  of  sepsis,  but  it  is 
no  more  than  a  probability.  Vice  versa,  if  tubercle  focal  diseases  are  present, 
this  favors  miliary  tuberculosis. 

If  but  very  few  tubercles  are  disseminated  in  the  body,  the  symptoms 
produced  by  them  may  resemble  those  which  occur  from  the  presence  of  but 
very  few  pus  cocci, 

1  refer  here  in  particular  to  those  collections  upon  the  endocardium  which 
produce  but  slight,  and  especially  but  very  irregular,  rises  of  temperature, 
now  and  then  fine  friction  over  the  pleura,  the  spleen  and  other  organs  con- 
tained in  the  peritoneum.  Now  the  same  conditions,  especially  the  irregularity 
in  the  course  in  the  temperature  curve,  may  be  brought  about  by  tubercle 
bacilli. 

It  is  well  known  now  that  in  a  completely  developed  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, a  mixed  infection  is  present  in  which  pus  cocci  make  themselves  promi- 
nent. Streptococci  form  the  chief  constituent  of  the  "  flora  of  the  cavity," 
as  the  condition  has  been  called,  besides  them  there  are  harmless  saphrophytes, 
and  tubercle  bacilli  flourish  very  well  side  by  side  with  both.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  remarkable  if  in  the  tubercular  subject  now  and  then  symptoms 
arise  which  are  not  due  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  hectic  fever  is  attributed 
to  streptococci,  but  accurate  study  would  perhaps  clear  this  confused  picture 
in  many  directions. 

Now  a  new  difficulty  arises:  What  about  the  differentiation  between  sepsis 
and  acute  articular  rheumatism? 

A  question  which  is  before  the  house  at  this  time  is  this,  whether  or  not 
acute  rheumatism  is  due  to  a  pathogenic  agent  belonging  to  the  group  of  pus 
cocci,  or  at  least  closely  related  to  them.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  complete 
discussion  of  this  question.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  following:  In  Tubin- 
gen in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  a  form  has  developed  which  in 
many  ways  shows  gr(»at  similarity  to  acute  articular  rheumatism,  but  which 
(Iocs  not  markedly  differ  from  the  previously  mentioned  disease,  as  was  for- 
nierly  the  case.  I  believe  this  affection  to  be  due  to  a  pathogenic  agent  which 
produces  sepsis,  and  I  diagnosticate  sepsis  if  in  the  typical  clinical  pi/ture 
of  the  acute  articular  rheumatism — I  refer  to  the  clear  description  which 
Senator'  has  given — these  deviations  appear: 

1.  The  joints,  although  sensitive,  show  slight  swelling;  spontaneous  draw- 
ing, boring  and  tearing  pains,  although  never  absent,  are  comparatively  slight, 
never  reaching  the  marked  grade  that  occurs  in  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

2.  The  bones  almost  without  exception  are  implicated  in  the  manner  pre- 
viouslv  described. 

3.  Su'padng.  sudamina,  are  not  as  frequent,  and  especially  not  as  well 
marked  as  is  the  rule  in  acute  rheumatic  fever. 


1  %icm88cn*8  Handbuch  d.  spec.  Pathologie.     1870,  xiii,  2te  Aufl.,  p.  13  ff. 
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4.  Salicylic  acid  and  its  preparations  are  capable  occasionally  of  dimin- 
ishing the  pains  and  reducing  the  temperature  somewhat,  but  a  specific  effect 
is  completely  absent  (see  Fig.  55). 

To  this  should  be  added  friction  sounds  over  the  spleen  and  liver,  various 
forms  of  eruption  upon  the  skin.  Endocarditis,  in  fact  disease  of  the  entire 
heart,  is  very  frequently  present.  This  in  itself  would  not  prove  much  as  this 
also  occurs  to  the  same  extent  and  with  the  same  frequency  in  articular  rheu- 
matism. The  question  is,  however,  open  to  discussion  as  to  what  may  be  the 
meaning  if  after  a  period  of  years  a  valve  defect  which  had  appeared  in  the 
previously  mentioned  symptoms  becomes  the  starting  point  of  general  sepsis. 

In  many  regions  of  Germany  similar  conditions  have  been  observed  and 
time  will  teach  the  connection  between  these  pathological  pictures  and  acute 
articular  rheumatism. 

Severe  cases  of  influenza  may  give  rise  to  diagnostic  doubts.  As  gripi^ 
favors  the  settlement  of  pneumococci  as  well  as  of  pus  cocci  to  a  high  degri-e. 
mixed  infections  are  often  enough  present.  Whether  they  can  constantly  l«e 
definitely  recognized  has  been  variously  answered ;  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  forming  my  own  opinion. 

What  about  enteric  fever,  can  this  affection  be  confused  with  sepsis? 

By  many  physicians,  not  alone  the  older  ones,  the  name  typhoid  is  used, 
especially  in  speaking  to  laymen,  so  that  it  includes  every  general  affection 
running  its  course  with  distinct  cerebral  phenomena,  with  high  fever,  and 
long  duration.  In  so  far,  severe  septic  infection  may  also  be  included  in  this 
group.  However,  true  enteric  fever,  in  its  classical  form,  which  in  its  sys- 
tematic course  furnishes  the  type,  shows  so  great  a  regularity  that  confusion 
for  the  skilled  observer  would  appear  to  be  excluded.  This  is  usually  true. 
However,  the  examination  of  the  points  of  support  upon  which  the  diagno^U 
is  founded,  will  show  that  the  individual  symptom  as  such  is  much  le^^s  dti»T- 
mining  than  the  periodic  sequence  of  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Thi? 
is  especially  true  of  the  temperature  curve.  Any  one  of  experience  knows  that 
a  case  of  enteric  fever  which  comes  under  treatment  late  in  its  course — afii  r 
the  third  week — may  give  rise  to  great  mistakes  in  diagnosis.  I  do  not  inlwA 
to  discuss  that  at  this  place  but  I  shall  report  briefly  a  case  in  which  I  made 
a  mistake  in  diagnosis. 

Obsebvation  X 

Sudden  onset  of  the  di8ca,*te  after  six  tceeks  of  malaise.  Pains  in  the  hon^M  end 
muscles,  irregular  aetion  of  the  heart,  later  dilatation.  Irregular  febrile  course,  grrot 
respiratory  frequency  without  assignable  cause,  continued  vomiting,  constipati€>H  at  fint 
thi'n  diarrhea,  intestinal  hemorrhages.     Death   upon   the  sixteenth  day  of  the  diseasr. 

Woman  apod  forty-two,  a<imitted  on  Xovonibcr  28,  IHO.l.  Ill  for  six  weeks,  especUIK 
having  pains  in  the  small  of  the  back ;  she  was  atill,  however,  able  to  carrv  on  h<r 
house  work. 

Upon  November  25th  she  teas  suddenly  taken  ill  uith  vertigo  and  fever;  a  shot  wts 
fired  from  the  window  in  her  immediate  neighlwrhood. 

Upon  admission :  Headache,  lassitude,  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the  limbfi.  dmi#«f 
in  the  mouth,  and  irritation  producing  couph.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk,  both  upper 
arms  and  thijrhs,  very  painful  upon  pressure,  the  hones  to  a  slifjhter  extent,  both  thf 
tibite  and  the  cervical  vertebra*.  Heart  not  enlarjxed,  impure  sounds,  alight  irresniUntr 
also  noted  in  the  radial  artery,  slight  bronchial  catarrh,  ileo-cecal  region  painful  upoB 
pressure.    iSpleen  covered  by  intestine,  not  palpable. 
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During  the  itext  few  days:  Continued  disturbances  on  the  part  of  the  heart,  frequent 
vomiting,  pain  in  the  bones  and  muscles  less  marked  but  not  absenL  Up  to  December 
l»t  (aixlk  day  of  Ihe  diseaae/  continued  conatipation,  followed  by  diarrhea,  the  stools 
not  being  charact«riBtic. 

L'pon  December  2d  the  spleen  was  palpable,  flue  friction  being  noted  over  the  entire 
region.  Tinnitug  aurium  (sixth  day  of  the  disease),  and  diffietilty  in  hearing,  added. 
Cardiac  dulnesa  increasing.  In  the  left  apex  of  the  lung  npparent  development  of  a 
focUH.  Vomiting  still  continues.  Upon  the  eleventh  day  of  the  discate  inleslinal  hemor- 
rhage and  on  this  day  albumin,  many  leukocytes  and  a  large  number  of  granular  cati* 
in  the  urine,  some  few  red  spots  are  noted  upon  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  upon  the  next 
day  a  few  petechiir  appear. 

The  intestinal  hemorrhage  recurs  after  being  absent  for  days,  becoming  exhausting, 
and  being  the  immediate  cause  of  death  which  took  place  upon  December  llth.  Dura- 
tion, counted  from  the  onset  of  the  fever,  slxtectt  day*. 

The  pain  in  the  bonea  and  the  stubborn  vomiting  continue  up  to  the  end.  The  cardiac 
dulnces  increased  in  eetent. 


The  autopsy  showed  enteric  fever  in  the  Btage  of  ulceration,  erosion  of  a 
vessel  in  the  course  of  a  typhoid  ulcer,  medullary  swelling  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  and  liver,  parenchymatous 


degeneration  of  the  musculature  of  the  heart,  small  fibrous  deposits  upon  an 
aortic  leaflet,  small  infarct  of  the  left  kidney  (Prof.  v.  Baumgarten). 

From  the  beginning  I  thought  of  the  possibility  that  the  disease  was  en- 
teric fever  and  this  was  considered  during  the  entire  course  of  the  disease. 

Against  enteric  fever  were  the  following: 

A  prodromal  stage  lasting  six  weeks,  which  is  entirely  too  long,  and  the 
sudden,  severe  affection  is  also  unusual.  Still  more,  and  this  was  the  principal 
reason,  the  temperature  curve. 

The  normal  curve  of  enteric  fever  is  shown  in  Fig.  4ft,  and  that  of  the  case 
just  described  in  Fig.  50.  The  variation  in  the  temperature  should  also  he 
considered  (Fig.  51).  Of  special  note  are  the  daj's  up  to  December  1st.  This 
is  an  irregular  course  which  rarely  occurs  in  enteric  fever,  and  Jt  was  not  due 
to  therapeutic  measures.  After  the  first  intestinal  hemorrhage  (December  1st), 
wc  can  no  longer  count  upon  a  regular  enteric  fever  curve,  as  the  loss  of 
blood  brings  down  tlie  temperature  of  tlie  body.  But  even  that  cannot  be 
primarily  noted  in  this  case,  it  shows  a  high  fever,  closely  resembling  an 
actual  continued  type.  This  irregularity  lasts  up  to  the  termination  of  the 
affection. 
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Heart:  Its  labor  somewhat  disturbed  from  the  onset,  the  pulee  freqnenct 
too  high  for  enteric  fever.  The  ditalation  noted  later  (increase  of  cardiic 
dulness)  need  not  be  considerod,  but  that  occurring  upon  the  sixth  day  of  thi 
disease  is  important. 

For  a  medium  severe  attack  of  enteric  fever,  this  is  too  early,  as  was  also 
the  disturbed  cardiac  activity  from  the  onset. 

The  decidedly  increased  frequency  in  respiration  does  not  belong  to  the 
clinical  picture  of  enteric  fever,  for  which  there  was  no  explanation  on  the 
part  of  the  respiratory  passages  nor  of  the  lungs.  The  slight  catarrh  aflfectinj 
the  bronchi  was  present  from  the  onset,  therefore,  rather  againet  than  in 
favor  of  enteric  fever,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  bronchitis  is  earliest  Dotcd  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week. 

The  albuminuria  teas  loo  early  and  loo  severe — from  the  third  day — show- 
ing itself  by  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  casts  and  leukocytes  in  the  urine, 
characterizing  disease  of  the  kidney. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  was  of  no  importance  in  the  differential  diag- 
nosis; as  the  investigation  of  this  condition  was  difficult  inside  of  the  fir^t  ftv 
days,  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  this  sign  could  not  be  utilized  as  a  diag- 
nostic aid ;  the  presence  of  friction  is  more  in  favor  of  sepsis. 

The  few  roseolar  spots  were  of  no  importance  as  they  also  occur  in 
sepsis. 

Of  importance  and  against  enteric  fever  was  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bone* 
upon  pressure,  which  was  certain  from  the  onset  up  to  the  end  of  the  affection. 
Of  less  importance,  but,  nevertheless,  noteworthy,  was  the  fact  that  the  mus- 
cles were  so  extraordinarily  painful  at  this  lime. 

In  favor  of  enteric  fever  were  the  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  intestinal 
tract,  naturally  not  those  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  for  a  stubborn  constipa- 
tion is  not  quite  in  favor  of  this  view.     f<ensilivpness  ujion  prrxxure  in  Ihf 
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iho-rerdl  rrgion  and  slight  meleorixm  now  slmweil  tlii'miielves  (upon  the  thinl 
day  ()f  the  (liscaj-c) — afiain  smru'wliat  onrly — fnmi  the  sixth  day  on,  diarrhei. 
but  no  stools  n'sciiililing  pea-soup  were  ]>rcsnit.  and  from  the  eleventh  d-tv 
of  the  disease  (hi-  htmorrhagir  disrhiiriii'i  which  wito  so  detrimental  to  th.- 
pnlicnt.  Hi'ganlinj:  the  tinic  of  tlu^  a]>]ifiiraiur  nf  the  hemorrhagic.  thi# 
I'or  res  ponded  well  with  enteric  fever,  and  1  liivanie  very  suspicious, 

Howi'Ver,  as  hcmorrhiifies  Irom  iln-  intestine  also  oeeiir  in  sepsis  and  K 
no  means  in  Insifrnith-aiil  am<iuiils,  I  adhered  to  inv  original  diagnosis.  The 
difficulty  in  hearing,  a  sign  favoring  entiTie  fever — formerly  great  value  was 
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attached  to  this  symptom — was  combined  with  another  symptom  which  was 
entirely  against  enteric  fever,  the  continuous  uncontrollable  vomiting. 

All  in  all,  I  believed  septic  infection  to  be  the  most  likely  diagnosis  and 
only  added  enteric  fever  (?). 

I  could  not  avoid  this  error,  nor  do  I  believe  now  that  I  could  have  acted 
differently.    Others  may  perhaps  anceeed ;  probably  serum  diagnosis  (Gruber- 
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Widal)  may  assist  us  in  the  difficulty,  or  the  determination  of  typhoid  bacilli 
in  the  urine,  in  which  they  have  been  found  in  very  copious  amounts,  may 
show  the  true  nature  of  the  diagnosis. 

Another  error  in  diagnosis:  Cerebrospinal  meningitis  was  diagnosticated, 
and  the  case  proved  to  be  streptococcus  infection. 

Obsebvatio:*  XI 

Sudden  onaet  irilh  vomiting,  headathe,  high  fever,  preceded  by  conslipalion,  repealed 
vomiling,  delirium,  painfulncM  of  the  ccrvieal  vertehrar  upon  pressure,  hyperesthesia  of 
the  akin.     Death  upon  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease  utith  a  temperature  of  10!).i°  F. 

Xrerapsy:  InUoae  hyperemiB  of  the  brain  and  iU  membmnes.  EndoeardiiiM  verru- 
eo»a  xale.  mitrali*  recurrent  haeteritica.  Embolic  infarct  and  miliary  abacesset  in  the 
kidneys.     Streptococcua  infection.     (Prof.  v.  Baumgarten.) 

(lirt  aged  eight.  Two  years  previously  had  sn  attack  of  meaBles,  from  which  there 
Teniainpd  an  JnHammation  of  the  cornea  and  a  discharge  from  the  ear  for  a.  long  time. 

During  the  night  from  June  21-22,  IflOO,  audden  illnea*  with  vomiting,  which 
repeated  itself  four  times.  In  the  course  of  June  22d,  severe  headache,  fever  and  twice 
vomiting.  I'pon  touching  the  child  it  became  very  restless  and  cried.  Bowels  conati* 
pated  for  a  tew  days. 

Admitted  to  the  hospital  on  the  morning  of  June  23d.  Respiration  30,  pulse  l.'>2. 
Tegular,  (ieneral  muNcular  unrest,  especially  noted  in  the  face,  pain,  resiHtance  and 
crying  upon  touching  the  child. 

/Ion's.-  C>nty  the  bones  of  the  left  upper  arm  appeared  to  be  sensitive  on  pressure. 
('onsciouHness  retained,  complains  of  headache,  normal  pupil  reaction,  decided  diminu- 
tion of  the  patella  reflexes,  AehUlo-lendon  refiex  incream-d  on  Itoth  aiden,  more  marked 
upon  the  left.  Troumcau'ii  sign  marked.  No  dialurlmncee  on  the  part  of  the  lungs 
nur  of  the  heart,  dulness  being  normal,  the  heart  sounds  pure,  loud  and  regular. 

L'lMin  the  24th,  the  palieal  m  rery  apathetic,  in  period»  of  brief  intervitts  loud  cry- 
ing, reiH'Bled  vomiting,  tlrrat  reMntancc  upon  tiiucliing  the  patient.  Upon  the  25th, 
the  same  condilion,  only  coma  occurs,  feces  and  urine  being  iniolunlarity  voided  into 
the  brd. 

M<irphium  hydrochlor.  0.003  is  given  hy[)oilermically,  followed  by  a  quiet  night. 
T'pon  the  morning  of  the  2ftth  cvmpMe  fvma.  HIght  pupil  dilated,  reacting  sluggishly, 
the  left  pupil  nornial.  .iehillo-tcndnn  rrflrx  increaseil  upon  the  left  side.  Pressure 
upon  the  cervical  vertcbriE  causes  painful  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.     The 
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muscles  of  the  nape  of  the  neck  are  somewhat  tense;  resiatance  to  toach  less  nurfefd. 
Fulse  still  strong  and  regular.  Upon  the  evening,  morphia  0.0015  'lypodennicall;. 
Upon  the  27th,  quiet  night.  The  condition  in  the  course  of  the  day,  with  slight  vari- 
ation, very  much  like  the  previous  oni\  only  beaidea  contractions  of  the  nape  of  the  Beet, 
the  muscles  o{  the  arms  and  legs  also  show  this  condition,  and  shortly  before  death 
become  entirely  stiff.  Lumbar  puncture  gives  about  30  cc.  of  a  clear  serum,  but  onlj 
transitorily  brings  back  consciousness.  The  temperature,  aa  will  be  noted  in  Fig.  ii. 
rises  by  paroxysms  until  it  reaches  the  hyperpyrctic  range  of  109.4°  F.  Death  occun 
at  this  temperature. 


This  caae  showed  such  a  well  developed  clinical  picture  of  infectious  cere- 
bral meningitis — which  occurs  here  in  sporadic  cases — that  we  were  aston- 
ished by  the  findings  at  the  autopsy. 
That  Ike  heart  showed  an  old  dinfa/i 
of  the  mitral  valve,  no  one  suspectol. 
nor  eould  vc  suspect  it,  Tbe  report 
at  the  autopijy  stated:  "Heart  of 
normal  size  and  shape,"  its  actirilf 
up  till  the  end  showed  no  postibU 
disturbance.  Only  the  microscopifd 
examination  revealed  ttiat,  in  fact, 
an  old  endocarditis,  however,  a  vm 
slight  one,  was  present,  from  whicii 
the  recent  streptococcus  infection  had 
found  its  point  of  origin. 

Such   mistakes  in   diagnosis  an 
searcely   to  be  avoided.      It   is  w.-Il 
Fio.  62,  known  that  the  effect  of  intoxication 

in  nearly  all  acute  infections  pro- 
duces similar  b^ymptoms  to  those  found  in  actual  inflammation  of  the  nirai- 
brani-s  and  surface  of  the  brain,  so  that  an  exact  opinion  is  impossible.  This 
case  proves  tliis  in  a  decided  manner. 
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I  must  now  report  another  obi^crvation,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  ho» 
treaclierous  pus  cocci  arc, 

OnsEBVATtOS  XII 

(    drpfiitilio, 


H>y  wet  and  difffnilli 
orvnnif HI ni'rj  6_w  o  sliiiht  runititiiliimal  dinliirl 

linn  uf'uriHr.  miirk-fd  iiiitriliie  disturbii „<■>•.  », 
dnt/K  aflrr  the  aiiiHiirtiiiii-  of  i-rynipeluH. 

Urcrojmii:  Hi-trnpharitngral  ahucrnn  Ihr  nizi 
•(rr/i/ofwrcHu  infrrliim    (Vrni.  v.  ItiiiLiiifT'irli'ii 

(jirt  ag<'d  Kcnn  and  a  halt  iimm.  iiilinittcl  F 
days  prpvionsly.  now  /«im  oh  di;ilutiliiin  and  o 
Bli|.'lit  swi'llinKof  the  Koft  pnhitc.  <^1i^'hl  rnliir-ii'inr' 
ordered  t-onniHtitig  uf  >i  4  [mt  <'('iit.  xiiliitioii  i>f  |hi 
musclrH  which  rnpidly  iniprnvcd  tbi'  coiulitioit.  s 
month  the  chilil  hiih  dinrhnryrd.  (>.n  Ihr  /»■- 
fTfimprlat.  n)>nn  thf  tniiic  day  (bn'e  thin  Muid  Mi 
Ihirteenth  and  fourlrrnlh.  d'lirium.  ii/iwi  Ihc  foil, 
\ng,  tbe  rhild  had  nulTcn-d  (.'riiitly  in  its  nutrition 


'iiriiil  crifsipflas  of  moderate  < 
ncr.  Aflrr  alioul  Ikrre  days,  pkruomnu 
■III  mrmbraiirs.  disturbance  in  Ihe  rMTf 
.H»r»H(/  timpcralurc,  apathy.     liratk  tu 

•f  a  iralniil,  glomerular  nephrili».  j 

Ki.|.ni.iry  fi,   IHOO.     Sli^^ht  maUii«-  hw 

'    on    morrmrnlt   of   the   hrad.      RMtor*. 

Mi-iit  cit  the  ecrvical  glandx.     Gande  « 

[Hiliissiuni  chlorate,  and  mamtaee  of  U» 

.  -i>  tbm   iijHin   the  eleventh  day  of  Ikt 

•irrlflh    n:idmilled  on   account   iif  fwM 

!-.  no  fever.     The  night  belfwn  lb 

riri.)  morning  apathj/.  marked  nmil- 

tin  Ike  fiftetnlh,  potiu  m  tke  mf  * 


of  the  neck  which,  however,  are  not  increased  by  movement  of  the  head,  with  severe 
hendache.  '*  Head  and  back  arc  held  in  a  tliff  position,  the  hand*  seek  a  firm  point 
vf  support  to  limit  the  movements  of  the  spinal  column  as  much  as  possible."  However, 
the  neck  and  thorax  are  not  eensitive  upon  palpation  and  prexsure,  but  the  two  loweat 
lumbar  vertebrte  are  sensitive  to  pressure  both  from  the  abdominal  side  as  well  as 
posteriorly.  Cutaneous  and  tendon  reflexes  are  more  diminished  upon  the  left  side  than 
upon  the  right.  Dilated  pupils  not  reacting  to  light.  Pulse  S3,  irregular,  regarding  its 
strength,  as  v:etl  as  in  the  succession  of  beats.  Respiration  very  irregular,  pauses 
amounting  to  ten  Sfconds,  Repeated);,  nausea  and  comiling.  Upon  the  sixteenth  the 
apathy  increases,  death  occurring  upon  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth.  From  the 
twelfth  of  the  month  on,  the  excretion  of  urine  u>as  diminished,  it  was  only  voided  by 
drops  or  with  the  stool;  it  dripped  from  the  bladder  so  that  none  could  be  obtained  for 
ei-cn  by  means  of  a  catheter. 


That  this  was  a  general  streptococcus  invasion — they  were  cultivated  from 
the  blood — could  not  have  been  so  easily  suspected.  It  is  true  erysipelas  was 
present,  but  it  ran  so  harmless  a  course  that  no  great  importance  was  attached 
to  it.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  point  of  origin  of  the  streptococcus 
invasion  was  the  pharynx.  "  Upon  the  right  wall  of  the  pharynx  laterally, 
slightly  toward  the  posterior  walls,  but  not  quite  extending  to  the  median  line, 
at  the  left  of  the  second  and  the  third  cervical  vertebrte,  a  retropharyngeal 
almess  almost  the  size  of  a  tt-alvut" — was  mentioned  in  the  autopsy  report. 
At  the  onset  this  abscess  probably  gave  rise  to  difficulty,  but  the  symptoms  were 
not  those  which  would  have 
made  it  susceptible  to  diag- 
nosis. Because  the  case 
was  not  assumed  to  be  so 
severe,  I  only  saw  the  pa- 
tient once  prior  to  death, 
and  diagnosticated  a  men- 
ingitis upon  a  tubercular 
basis  or  a  severe  nephri- 
tis, which,  however,  could 
not  be  demonstrated  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  amount 
of  urine  that  could  be  ob- 
tained for  examination. 
But  against  this  was  the 
complete  absence  of  ana- 
sarca. It  even  remains 
questionable  whether  com-  fio.  83. 

pleto   anuria  was  present 

— the  child  had  at  least  voided  urine  with  the  stool.  The  course  of  the 
temperature  coincided  best  with  the  assumption  of  a  tubercular  affection  of 
the  cerebrospinal  meninges.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  observation  of  the 
temperature  curve  (Fig.  53),  which  even  at  the  onset  of  the  disease — the 
child  was  still  well  nourished — showed  but  a  very  brief  rise  in  temperature 
(101.8°  F.)  in  keeping  with  the  mild  implication  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
musculHt  affection.  Even  the  facial  erysipelas  only  caused  the  temperature 
to  rise  to  101.5°  F.,  subsequently  up  to  the  time  of  death  stibnormal  tem- 
perature was  present. 
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One  point  is  taught  by  this  case :  Streptococci  need  not  necessarily  produce 
decided  fever. 

The  differential  diagnosis  from  malaria  can  only  give  rise  to  di£5cnItT 
for  a  brief  period.  The  demonstration  of  plasmodia  in  the  blood  protects  us 
from  error.  Formerly  we  had  to  be  content  with  a  diagnosis  ex  juvantibu»— 
larger  doses  of  quinin,  it  is  true,  also  clear  the  situation  but,  nevertheless, 
longer  time  is  necessary.  The  temperature  could  only  be  utilized  in  thoee 
cases  in  which  the  simple  types  were  present  (quotidian,  tertian,  quartan). 
If  we  were  dealing  with  duplicated  attacks,  etc.,  then  nearly  every  septic  fever 
might  resemble  malaria. 

I  must  still  report  regarding  the  differential  diagnosis  from  the  acuU 
exanthemata. 

Erysipelas  need  not  be  considered ;  since  we  know  that  Fehleisen's  coccus 
is  a  streptococcus,  the  question  is  answered. 

Pustules  resembling  variola  were  seen  by  v.  Ijeube.*  This  is  a  rare  form 
of  cutaneous  implication  in  this  infection,  and  the  accompanying  symptoms 
will  guard  against  confusion.  Scarlatina  must  be  seriously  considered,  and 
especially  scarlatina  in  puerperio. 

It  is  well  known  that  since  Malfatti  described  an  epidemic  of  malignant 
scarlatina  which  ravaged  Vienna  in  1799,  scarlet  fever  has  been  looked  u}>on 
as  the  evil  spirit  that  brings  death  to  the  lying-in  woman.  I  cannot  enttT 
into  details  here,  but  must  refer  to  my  historical  and  critical  review  of  tht 
subject.'  It  will  be  noted  that  although  the  appearance  of  eruptions  in  sep- 
tically  infected  lying-in  women  may  resemble  scarlatina  throughout,  scarlatina 
differs  in  all  other  points  markedly  from  "  puerperal  scarlatina.*^  This  dis- 
ease is  and  remains  a  pure  sepsis.    The  same  is  true  of  " surgical  scarlatina" 

It  is  good  practice  in  diagnosis  in  the  individual  case  in  the  acute  exan- 
themata never  to  depend  upon  tlie  appearance  of  the  skin  alone,  but  to  cart- 
fully  weigh  all  the  other  symptoms.  If  the  last  place  is  not  assigned  to  tho 
eruption  many  errors  are  liable  to  occur. 

There  are  certainly  many  other  opportunities  by  which  sepsis  mav  U' 
confused  with  other  diseases,  hut  thev  are  rarer  than  those  already  dest^rih«Nl. 
In  the  literature  I  find  tluit  Komherg ''  from  tlie  Leipsic  Clinic  twi<v  saw 
sepsis  under  the  clinical  picture  of  a  severe  anemia — pseudoleukemia — runnin<r 
a  fatal  course. 

Still  more  vonfusiuq  do  septic  infections  become  when  they  occur  simuU 
taneously  with  other  diseases.  And  this  is  extraordinarily  frequent.  It  neo^i 
only  he  renienihenMl  that  every  injury  of  tlie  covering  membranes  permits  thf 
entrance  of  pus  cocci  and  that  we  do  not  know  of  a  single  pathogenic  microU-. 
from  the  exclusive,  aristocratic  tubercle  bacillus  to  the  ordinary  oidium  an«l 
decomposition  fungus,  with  which  they  cannot  flourish  in  combination. 


1  D.  Archiv  f.  klin.  Mod..  Hil.  xxii.  Fall  iv.  p.  'i.")r>  fT. 

^  Jiirprtisrn,  Scbnrlnob  in   NotlinapH's  Ilandbuch,  lid.  iv,  ii,  p.    16  ff. 

^  h'bstrurs  Handbuch,  15d.  i,  p.  SDl. 
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What  course  does  sepsis  run? 

In  general  it  may  only  be  said:  Without  any  recognizable  rule.  In  the 
individual  case  there  are  certain  points  of  support,  thus  the  cryptogenetic, 
fulminant  affections,  which  from  the  start  show  the  stamp  of  well-developed 
intoxication,  in  a  very  brief  time  before  distinct  local  foci  occur,  terminate 
fatally.  There  may  be  exceptions,  however,  they  are  very  rare.  By  phyaiciana 
who  have  studied  sepsis  arising  from  wounds  and  that  form  originating  from 
the  uterus,  the  same  facts  hove  been  determined. 

A  rapid,  favorable  course,  even  in  cases  that  appear  mild,  is  not  frequent. 
If  the  patients  are  closely  observed  even  after  an  apparent  recovery,  frequent 
relapses  are  spoken  of,  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say ;  Septic  affection 
occurs  in  paroxysms,  which  are  not  only  separated  by  days  or  by  weeks  but 
sometimes  by  months.  And  thus  the  case  may  drag  on  with  intervals  amount- 
ing to  years. 

The  temperature  should  always  be  observed  for  a  long  time.  It  should 
be  taken  four  times,  at  least  three  times  during  the  day  even  slight  deviations. 


whether  they  be  rises  above  the  normal  or  irregular  diatrihntion  of  the  tem- 
perature curve  during  the  course  of  the  day,  require  full  observation.  I  have 
previously  indicated  what  they  point  to  in  sepsis.'  Usually  with  these  changes 
in  temperature,  fresh  local  implication  may  be  observed,  but  by  no  means 
always. 

The  temperature  curve  (Fig.  54)  abovs  the  ouunntum  of  individual  days  during 
a  period  of  observation  amounting  to  187  days  (from  February  23i  to  July  30th).  It 
was  the  eaue  of  a  phi  aged  wventecn  years  in  which  the  heart  wan  markedly  implicated. 
The  flfruTes  ot  the  different  temperature  risei  indicate  when  and  what  disturbances  coin- 
cided with  I  hem. 

No.  I.  Ti);htnpH)i  of  the  chest,  pain  in  the  cardiac  region  and  in  the  head,  effusioD 
and  pain  in  the  left  knee  Joint,  in  the  left  tibio-tarsal  articulation,  pleural  friction, 
angina.     The  mpnseM  occurred  at  the  same  time. 

No.  2.  The  right  and  left  shoulder  joints  painful. 

No.  3.  Pain  and  sensitiveness  to  pressure  at  the  epiphyses  of  the  left  upper  arm. 

No.  4.  Swelling  of  the  right  knee  joint,  sensitiveness  of  the  femur  upon  pressure. 

No.  5.  Nothing  determinable. 

No.  i.  Right  humerus  and  radius  sensitive  to  pre«eure.  swelling  of  the  wriit  joint 

No.  7.  N'othing  determinable.     Recovery. 

Regarding  the  loralizotion  of  the  cocci  of  suppuration,  I  believe  those 
in  the  endocardium  to  he  the  most  dangerous:  tlioy  show  the  greatest  tendency 
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to  relapses,  and  if  large  quantities  of  pathogenic  microbes  are  present  upon 
the  valves  they  are  flooding  into  the  circulating  blood  with  all  the  conse- 
quences. Increasing  implication  of  the  musculature  of  the  heart,  which  often 
enough  goes  hand  in  hand  with  endocarditis  (pancarditis)  favors  the  devi-l- 
opment  of  cardiac  insufficiency. 

/  always  give  a  very  guarded  prognosis.  The  paroxysmal  course  of  the 
disease  requires  this.  There  is  no  certainty  as  to  whether  the  apparent  miM 
clinical  picture  may  not  suddenly  change  into  a  severe  one.  And  we  know 
less  about  whether  a  process,  which  to  all  appearance  has  run  its  course,  may 
not  break  out  anew.  It  is  immaterial  in  regard  to  this  question  whether  wc 
are  dealing  with  a  re-infection  or  with  the  remains  of  germs — the  fact  of  a 
new  implication  is  not  changed  with  this. 

Sepsis  in  many  respects  shows  similarity  to  tuberculosis :  The  possibility 
of  a  purely  local  and  the  general  disease,  the  relapses  from  an  old  focus,  to 
mention  but  a  few  points.  Altogether,  I  regard  tuberculosis  as  the  less  serious 
microbic  infection. 

The  periodic  differences  in  the  character  of  epidemics  which  are  common 
to  all  infectious  diseases  may  also  be  plainly  noted  in  sepsis.  This  must  bt 
taken  into  consideration  when  dealing  with  a  large  number  of  cases. 

THERAPY 

In  cases  which  run  a  fulminant  course,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  speak 
of  treatment.  The  cases  are  invariably  fatal  and  the  physician  must  limit 
himself  to  not  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  fatal  issue.  For  this  reason 
there  are  no  drastic  measures  to  be  adopted,  even  if  the  temperature  rises  to 
the  limit  wliich  in  itself  brings  iinmcMliate  danger.  In  these  instances  no  anti- 
pyretic is  of  value,  no  withdrawal  of  heat,  no  matter  how  carried  out,  is  'if 
use.  The  disease  in  the  individual  organs,  in  these  cases,  may  ho  trt»att\l, 
however,  always  with  the  proviso  <i:iven  above.  But  no  one  dare  allow  a 
patient  septically  infected,  whose  life  is  immediately  threatened  bv  an  eir.- 
pyenia.  to  perish  without  atteinj)tin<r  to  relieve  the  condition,  for  after  the 
discharge  of  large  (juantities  of  pus  a  change  for  the  better  is  sometime? 
observed. 

An  operative  therapy  should  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon,  anJ 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  an  assistance. 

In  treatment,  the  fundammtnJ  lair  in  «reneral  is  operative  that  thf 
strength  should  br  nnnntaint <I  and  nutrition  administered  in  every  po^fi- 
ble  manner,  with  (liis  thr  most  oirrful  nursiui/  is  of  value.  This  is  not  thf 
place  to  enter  into  details;  what  is  true  ()f  all  infectious  diseases  is  aln) 
true  here. 

However,  one  point  must  be  emphasized  with  great  distinctness:  Thf 
patient  with  sejfsis  must  remain  in  hrd  for  u  lout/  time.  The  thermom*t*'r 
gives  dudind  points  of  supjKfrt  for  this.  \  nwjuire  the  patient  to  remain  ir. 
bed  at  least  fourteen  days  after  the  last  deviation  from  the  normal,  with 
continu(Ml  control  of  the  temperature.  This  is  recjuired  for  all  local  affwtiors 
duo  to  pus  cocci,  but  especially  for  those  on  the  part  of  the  heart,  I  Ikdiove 
myself  justified  in  assuming  that  a  better,  milder  course  is  attained  bv  thiN 
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and  that  relapses  are  diminished  and  more  readily  prevented.  More  than 
once  have  I  seen  that  getting  out  of  bed  too  early  produced  a  new  upflaring 
of  the  affection,  which  had  not  yet  quite  subsided,  and  that  this  resulted  in 
death. 

Because  I  fear  every  unnecessary  movement  of  the  patient,  I  have  not 
made  use  of  baths. 

In  the  severe  cases  nothing  is  attained  by  this,  and  in  the  mild  cases  in 
whicli  marked  remissions  occur  I  believe  an  increase  of  temperature,  in  com- 
parison to  other  symptoms,  to  be  of  slight  importance.  Water  need  not  be 
feared,  "  taking  cold  "  occurs  as  little  here  as  in  other  diseases  that  go  hand 
in  hand  with  fever.  Cold  sponging  is  very  grateful  to  those  that  sweat,  and 
these  washings  may  be  even  given  at  any  degree  of  warmth  which  is  grateful 
to  the  patient. 

Neither  do  I  fear  a  cold  affusion  in  a  warm  bath,  if  a  markedly  distributed 
catarrh  of  the  bronchial  tubes  indicates  this  treatment. 

Large  quantities  of  alcohol  are  recommended  as  a  remedy  to  be  regularly 
used  in  sepsis  (for  example  by  Romberg).  I  have  not  been  able  to  note  any 
influence,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  from  this  medication.  I  regularly  give 
wine  to  fever  patients,  usually  a  light  wine,  but  in  septic  affections  of  the 
heart  I  omit  it,  as  it  stimulates  the  heart  unnecessarily. 

The  physician  who  invariably  employs  concentrated  alcoholic  drinks  must  observe  one 
point :  The  fever  patient  does  not  very  readily  become  intoxicated,  nor  are  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  intoxication  noted.  But  a  fall  in  temperature,  even  of  brief  duration, 
often  diminishes  this  tolerance  to  a  decided  extent.  This  must  be  observed  in  the 
marked  remissions  which  sepsis  manifests  in  its  course,  especially  as  disagreeable 
consequences  upon  the  heart  may  show  themselves. 

The  administration  of  quinin,  similar  to  the  alcohol  therapy,  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  former  times.  Both  remedies  are  sometimes  com- 
bined. Thus,  Oskar  Fraentzel  administers  two  to  three  times  daily  0.5-1.0 
quinin,  and  not  over  1.0  in  an  individual  dose,  with  this  100  grams  of  a  good, 
not  too  strong,  red  wine  hourly.  Even  in  malignant  endocarditis  he  has  seen 
good  results  from  this  treatment.  I  have  to  a  greater  and  a  greater  extent 
become  a  doubter. 

Salicylic  acid  and  the  salicylates,  at  least  in  the  forms  which  run  a  course 
resembling  acute  articular  rheumatism,  are  worth  a  trial.  But  this  is  con- 
stantly shown,  that  quite  apart  from  their  specific  action  which  was  always 
absent,  only  a  very  slight  influence,  even  upon  the  temperature,  was  noted 
in  the  severe  cases. 

Thus,  in  this  case:  During  three  days  1  gram  of  sodium  salicylate  was 
given  hourly.  While  the  remedy  was  employed  the  hourly  temperature  showed 
102°  F.  for  twenty-eight  hours;  without  the  salt,  102.4°  F.  The  temperature 
curve  did  not  show  decided  changes  (Fig.  55). 

In  mild  cases  the  bone  and  joint  pains,  as  a  rule,  diminish  after  the  dose 
of  salicylic  acid.  Aspirin — the  acetic  ester  of  salicylic  acid — acts  decidedly 
more  mildly  and  appears  to  show  the  same  good  effect  (1  gram  four  times 
daily). 

Frequently  the  symptoms  diminish  after  the  administration  of  phenacetin 
— J  gram  four  times  daily — which  causes  much  less  disagreeable  after  results. 
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Fall  in  temperature,  as  a  ruie,  occurs,  bat  this  ia  oncertam.     I  nerer  ctnuii 
upon  it 

It  is  well  to  remember  that,  according  to  the  experiences  of  the  old«r 
physicians,  it  is  good  practice  not  to  atop  the  diarrheas  unless  by  their  ma£«iTv- 
neea  they  become  immediately  dangerous.  It  is  quite  likely  that  tozios  may  W 
eliminated  from  the  body  in  this  way,  and  the  change  for  the  better  whlctL 
has  not  infrequently  been  observed  after  marked  diarrhea  may  be  explaiofi 
in  this  manner.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  by  means  of  drastic  purgatire^ 
similar  conditions  are  obtained.     Of  the  therapeutic  results  which  are  at- 


taino<l  b_v  calomel  and  jalnp.  which  an-  administered  in  by  no  means  small 
doses,  after  which  iiii|ir<A-cmciit  ocL-urs,  I  only  know  from  the  rciKirts  of 
gynt'colofiistf.  In  piuTi>(Tnl  scp^i.-;  this  was  practised  by  the  School  in  Prapue 
(Bohemia).  Others,  i^iich  as  mv  old  tcacbiT  and  friend  Litzmann.  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Knikcnlierg  and  prjU'li>;<'d  bis  irncliinps,  was  not  partial  to  thii 
treatment  and  in  bis  UiA  yuvf  In'  wns  decidedly  av<Tfif  to  it.  It  appears  W 
me  that  the  majority  of  pliyi^iiiiins  bold  tlie  same  view. 

1  hope  tbnf  other  pb>>-i(iiitis  mny  find  more  satisfaction  in  the  treatment 
of  septic  diseases  tliiiii  I  linve.  It  is  possible  that  a  curative  senim  mav  Iv 
(liscovereil  wbieb  may  lirinj:  tliis  almiil.  Tbe  one  advised  by  Marmorek  wa- 
not  etreitive.  altb(>ii;,'b  it  was  only  useil  for  ('rysijielas,  in  which  there  is  but 
one  uniform  causative  pathogenic  agent,  Fchlcisen's  streptococcus. 


DYSENTERY  AND   AMEBA    ENTERITIS 

By  G.   HOPPE-SEYLER,   Kiel 

•DYSEITTERY 

By  dysentery,  an  affection  known  for  a  long  time  has  been  designated,  in 
which  the  chief  symptom  consists  in  frequent  fecal  evacuations. 

Later,  in  various  ways,  the  attempt  was  jnade  to  limit  this  conception,  for 
it  was  seen  that  the  symptom  previously  mentioned  did  not  permit  the  recog- 
nition of  a  uniform  disease.  Enteric  fever,  catarrh  of  the  small  intestine, 
etc.,  were  separated  and  dysentery  was  declared  to  be  a  disease  of  the  large 
intestine.  More  exact  knowledge  regarding  the  anatomical  lesion,  determined 
the  fault  to  be  a  diphtheritic  process  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large 
intestine  and  dysentery  was  mostly  defined  as  diphtheria  of  the  lower  portions 
of  the  intestinal  tract. 

This  purely  anatomical  definition  could  not  be  maintained  from  an  etio- 
logic  and  clinical  standpoint. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  observed  that  in  the  epidemic  appearance  of  dys- 
entery the  diphtheritic  processes  in  the  milder  cases,  which  were  unquestion- 
ably associated  with  the  epidemic,  did  not  appear ;  on  the  other  hand,  decided 
diphtheritic  destruction  of  the  intestine  was  found  which  was  due  to  purely 
mechanical  (constipation,  foreign  bodies)  or  chemical  irritations  (poisoning 
by  mercury),  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  infectious  dysentery,  a  dis- 
ease which  appeared  in  epidemics  or  endemics.  Thus,  in  uremia,  the  general 
intoxication  of  the  body  which  develops  from  insufficient  function  of  the 
kidney,  producing  diphtheria  of  the  large  intestine,  only  represents  a  part 
phenomenon  of  the  general  disturbance  of  the  organism.  Clinically,  decided 
differences  in  the  symptomatology  and  course  of  these  diseases  were  noted  from 
common  dysentery,  which  was  designated  an  infectious  intestinal  disease. 

There  then  remained  only  such  affections  as  pertain  to  true  dysentery 
which  had  their  seat,  entirely  or  almost  exclusively,  in  the  large  intestine 
presenting  tlie  distinct  signs  of  being  due  to  microorganism  on  account  of 
tlieir  transmissibility  and  which  were  clinically  characterized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  very  frequent,  usually  small,  mucous,  bloody  stools,  often  admixed  with 
gangrenous  shreds  of  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  this  supposed  clinical  entity  has  been  still 
further  differentiated. 

It  was  observed  that  the  symptoms  of  dysentery  varied  in  different  epi- 
demics; further  it  was  especially  shown  that  these  dysentery-like  maladies, 
particularly  in  the  form  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  tropics  and  in  sub- 
tropical countries,  ran  a  different  course  and  presented  characteristic  com- 
plications which  were  missing  in  epidemic  dysentery  of  the  temperate  zones 
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and  in  many  respects  showed  anatomical  lesions  which  were  of  a  differtct 
variety. 

Etiological  investigation  especially  contributed  to  the  separation  of  tw 
individual  forms  of  disease  of  the  large  intestine,  and  it  appears  that  v- 
are  very  near  the  goal  of  making  our  diagnosis  with  eertaintj'  by  the  proof  of 
the  pathogenic  agent  in  the  dejecta. 

Above  all,  it  has  apparently  succeeded  in  separating  endemic  tropical  djfOD- 
tery  and  sporadically  arising  diseases  in  other  parts  of  the  world  which  iv 
semble  it,  from  epidemic  dysentery  of  the  temperate  zone,  by  the  proof  tb»t 
the  former  is  j)articularly  due  to  the  presence  of  ameba,  therefore  protozoa, 
whereas  the  latter  owes  its  origin  to  bacteria  which  are  closely  relati^l  to  ihv 
coli  bacillus.  Therefore,  tropical  dysentery  and  certain  pathological  proce«« 
related  to  it  which  are  widely  distributed,  appearing  here  and  there  in  the 
temperate  zone  are  differentiated  as  ameba  enteritis  from  true  dysentery. 

To  designate  ameba  enteritis  simply  as  tropical  dysentery  is  not  pro}**:: 
for  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  disease  limited  to  these  regions,  as  recent  -ob- 
servations show  that  intestinal  affections  occur  not  infrequently  which  are 
due  to  ameba  even  in  cold  countries.  Naturally,  these  are  not  as  malignant 
and  are  much  less  disseminated  than  the  affections  occurring  in  the  tropics. 
We  will  see,  farther  on,  that  occasionally  other  varieties  of  protozoa,  shovins 
a  slighter  degree  of  virulence  are  concerned  in  these  processes.  In  the  main, 
however,  they  correspond  clinically  and  anatomically  with  the  tropical  fomiN 

In  bearing  in  mind  this  etiological  and  clinical  separation  which  is  justified 
from  these  standpoints,  we  shall  first  describe  epidemic  dysentery  of  the 
temperate  zone  and  then  enter  upon  a  description  of  ameba  enteritis. 

ETIOLOGY 

Epidemic  Dysentery. — Epidemic  dysentery,  true  dysentery  has  appeannl 
in  the  form  of  a  pestilence  even  in  ancient  times.  It  occurred  particularlv 
in  the  time  of  war  among  armies,  if  the  soldiers  were  placed  in  poor  quarters. 
were  insufficiently  nourished,  liuddled  together,  and  did  not  observe  profHT 
cleanliness.  During  sieges  this  disease  not  rarely  decimated  In^sieger  an«i 
besieged;  it  was  transmitted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  countrv. 
and  armies  wliich  traversed  countries  often  dej)osited  the  germ  of  the  affec- 
tion in  the  quarters  that  they  had  previously  inhabited. 

In  old  Indian  books  this  aiTeetion  is  mentioned.  Herodotus  an<l  xho 
medical  authors  of  the  ancient  world  report  epidemics.  Especially  seven- 
epidemics  occurred  in  the  middle  aires  in  almost  all  countries  of  Euro[H*.  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  England,  France,  Scandinavia, 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medilerranc^an.  and  further  also  in  North 
America.  The  wars  of  this  period,  the  Napoleonic  campaigns,  tht»  Crimean 
war,  the  North  American  civil  war,  and,  finally,  the  Franco-Ctcrman  and  the 
Kusso-Turkish  war,  showed  a  high  mortality  from  dysentery,  so  that  the 
disease  was  oft(^n  more  dangerous  to  the  armies  than  were  the  weapons  of 
the  enemv.  p]ven  now,  manv  a  veteran  is  still  suffering  from  the  results  of 
dysentery  which  he  had  contracted  in  a  campaign. 

Famine  appears  to  favor  the  appearance  and  distribution  of  dysentery. 
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A  predisposing  cause  is  probably  poor  food,  the  great  uncleanliness  which 
exists  at  those  times  and  the  partaking  of  contaminated  food. 

Massing  of  persons  in  narrow,  dirty  confines,  as  occurs  during  the  time 
of  harvest,  in  building  occupations,  and  in  industrial  works  may  favor  the 
development  of  dysentery. 

Epidemics  occur  particularly  at  the  height  of  the  summer  and  in  autumn ; 
although  it  is  by  no  means  clear  what  the  cause  of  this  may  be,  whether  rapid 
change  in  temperature,  or  great  heat,  are  principally  concerned  in  this. 

The  affection  is  frequently  carried  by  individuals  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. This  may  occur  particularly  by  harvest  workmen,  vagabonds,  travel- 
ers, etc.  Soldiers  wlio  have  returned  home  from  infected  districts,  persons 
who  visit  relatives  or  friends  sick  of  dysentery,  those  who  attend  funerals  of 
persons  dying  from  dysentery,  where  frequently  in  the  house  in  which  the 
corpse  may  be  kept  food  is  partaken  of,  may  transmit  the  disease,  in  that  they 
are  affected  themselves  or  take  with  them  clothing,  food,  or  other  materials 
from  places  in  which  dysentery  has  occurred,  and  bring  them  to  others. 

The  contagium  is  contained  in  the  dejecta  of  the  sick. 

The  mucus  and  hemorrhagic  masses  which  originate  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  intestine,  house  the  contagious  principle.  This  has  been  known  for  a 
long  time,  although  it  has  been  attempted  to  declare  fruit  and  other  food 
substances  as  the  only  cause  of  dysentery,  or  it  has  sometimes  been  assumed 
that  the  infection  is  general,  and  this  only  leading  to  a  production  of  irrita- 
tive substances  in  the  liver  and  in  the  intestine.  The  eating  of  large  quan- 
tities of  fruit  may  increase  the  difficulty  in  a  simultaneous  affection  and 
cases  may  be  conceived  in  which  the  external  parts  of  fruit  being  contam- 
inated with  contagious  material  have  directly,  by  this  means,  brought  about 
the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  use  of  fruit 
does  not  show  an  unfavorable  action,  on  the  contrary,  rather  producing  a  good 
influence  on  the  health  of  the  affected  people.  Thus,  the  army  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Hesse,  in  1778  suffered  greatly  so  long  as  it  was  present  in  Nimes 
in  Bohemia,  the  diseases  soon  ceased  when  the  army  came  to  Leitmeritz, 
where  the  soldiers  ate  fruit  in  large  quantities.  Such  removal  of  parts  of 
armies  has  very  frequently  had  a  favorable  effect,  especially  when  they  left 
narrow  quarters  in  farmhouses,  etc.;  it  has  even  been  noted  that  a  bivouac 
in  the  woods  produced  an  improvement  in  the  epidemic. 

The  dejecta  may  all  the  more  readily  lead  to  further  infections,  the 
closer  the  patients  come  in  contact  with  other  persons  and  the  greater  absence 
of  cleanliness  and  proper  nursing. 

For  this  reason,  the  affection  is  seen  to  distribute  itself  particularly  among 
the  lower  classes,  in  workmen's  quarters;  villages  in  which  the  poorer  popu- 
lation live  are  particularly  affected.  If  we  read  of  the  conditions  existing  not 
only  among  the  servants  but  among  some  of  the  more  well-to-do,  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at  that  no  one  in  the  household  escapes  from  the  disease.  Very 
instructive  are  the  descriptions  of  medical  officers  such  as  Borntrager  and 
others,  regarding  epidemics  of  dysentery  in  Western  Prussia  and  other  re- 
gions. There,  as  well  as  in  some  districts  of  Westphalia,  Posen  and  Tipper 
Silesia,  for  the  last  few  years  the  disease  has  existed  constantly,  giving  rise  to 
epidemics  in  different  regions.    Among  the  country  population,  for  the  most 
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part,  all  the  inhabitants  are  huddled  together  in  a  narrow  room.  If  tbtr. 
be  a  patient  with  dysentery  in  the  house,  he  very  frequently  does  not  ev-.t 
have  the  bed  to  himself  but  must  share  it  with  others.  On  account  of  the  rap/i 
and  frequent  fecal  evacuations,  a  contamination  of  the  bed  cannot  be  avoiJr-i- 
The  anal  region  is  scarcely  cleansed.  The  dejecta  are  often  directly  einpt:'^: 
outside  of  the  house,  in  the  yard,  etc.,  as  privies  and  water-closets  are  nr-i  it 
hand.  If  the  patient  is  nursed  by  the  housewife  she  very  frequenth  nic-t 
make  up  the  contaminated  bed  and  empty  the  chamber  which  is  often  h.:!'.-: 
around  the  border,  without  afterward  cleansing  her  hands  with  «ttp  ai: 
water ;  she  wipes  her  hands  casually  upon  her  apron  and  then  attends  to  K: 
other  household  duties,  prepares  food,  looks  after  the  children,  etc.  Chil'lM^ 
affected  by  dysentery  evacuate  their  feces  in  the  room,  this  mav  also  (A\r 
with  adults.  The  cleansing  of  tlie  floor  of  the  room  is  usuallv  but  verv  sum- 
ncial ;  it  often  ha])pens  tliat  the  feces  are  removed  by  a  cloth,  a  broom,  '^: 
similar  material,  wliich  also  serve  other  purposes.  In  cities  the  quarter?  -f 
the  workmen  often  show  quite  similar  conditions,  principally  on  account  '>f 
the  difliculty  of  housing;  the  pwple  show  an  equal  lack  of  education  and  havt 
very  like  habits.  This  easily  explains  how  the  affection  rapidlv  di^t^ibl:^'^ 
itself  from  such  a  household,  that  visitors,  neighbors,  etc.,  readilv  transrr.:: 
the  disease. 

In  the  over-crowded  quarters  of  workmen,  soldiers,  etc.,  dvsenterv  ina«' 
distri})ute  itself  in  a  similar  manner.  The  privies. are  often  contaminatt  i 
in  a  frightful  manner,  on  account  of  the  tenesmus  of  the  dysenteric  j»atii-iit?. 
and  if  they  are  negligent,  they  often  contaminate  the  seat  with  their  (ItgV-vU, 
The  direct  contamination  of  the  anus  with  the  infectious  material  is  lr?r 
important  for  the  conveyance  of  the  disease  than  the  soiling  of  the  fingi'r?. 
by  touching  the  scat,  the  cover,  etc.,  of  the  privy. 

Drinking  water  has  al.<o  been  looked  upon  as  a  carrier  of  the  contai:i<  n. 
and  not  iniprojM'rly ;  thus  in  a  garrison,  dysentery  has  been  seen  to  alftvt  on!v 
such  jxTsons  as  obtained  their  drinking  water  from  a  certain   well,   whena? 
all  tliose  remained   free  of  the  disease  that  us(m1  another  well.      Xaturai!'*. 
the  further  distribution  is  also  due  to  direct  transmission  from    prrsiui  :■ 
person  by  aid  of  tlie  dejecta.     I']sj)eeially,  superficially  situated  wells,  apj***:: 
to  favor  this  condition,  those  whieh  only  reach  to  a  gravel-layer  contaimr.c 
water,  beneath  which  an  imper!neai)le  layer   (clay,  etc.)   is  j)rosent.  cnvi-n'-i 
by  a  thin  vegetal)le  mould,  containing  large  (juantities  of  organic  sui>sianr«*^ 
In  country  districts  the  wells  are  usually  not  deep,  insufficiently  prottit-.l 
against   the  inflow  of  surface?  water;  not   infrequently  can   it  l)e  disitinc!/. 
noted  how  the  overflow  from  a  luuisc  or  a  dung-heap  empties  diriH-ily  into  ■:. 
Now  if  tliese  Ix'long  to  a  house  in  which  dysentery  is  ])resent,  the  water  w.l. 
contain  the  germs  of  the  dis(»ase  and  thus  very  readily  assist  tlie  further 
distribution  of  tlie  alfection.     Sometimes  the  wells  do  not  have  a  pump  n^r 
are  th(\v   suj)p]ied   by   a   bucket,  but   everyone   brings   his  own   vess<>l    villi 
liim,  k'ts  it   down   into  the  well,  and  thus,  if  it  comes  in  contact   with  lh« 
dejecta   of  dysentery   patients,   infects  the  rest  of  the  water  contained   in 
the  well'. 

Flies  which  come  in  contact  with  fwes  thence  resting  upon  other  thinj:? 
in  the  house  and  surroundings,  coming  in  contact  with  food,  milk,  etc.,  may 
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transmit  the  disease.  During  the  warm  summer  and  autumn  they  are  present 
in  plentiful  amounts  in  houses  of  the  poorer  population. 

In  dysentery  we  find,  in  the  main,  analogous  conditions  as  in  enteric  fever 
and  cholera,  only  in  the  case  of  dysentery  does  it  appear  that  the  direct 
transmission  of  the  diseased  product  from  person  to  person  in  the  manner 
previously  described  is  important,  whereas  the  infection  by  water  appears 
to  play  a  minor  role. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  find  the  specific  coAise 
of  epidemic  dysentery.  The  entire  clinical  picture  and  anatomical  course 
of  the  disease  as  well  as  its  manner  of  distribution  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
exciting  cause  must  be  a  bacterial  microorganism. 

The  bacilli,  which  were  previously  found  by  Klebs,  Orth  and  Ziegler,  in 
Lieberkiihn's  follicles  could  not  be  definitely  specified.  Numerous  investi- 
gators such  as  Babes,  Maggiora,  Bertrand,  de  Silvestri,  Celli  and  Fiocca, 
Laveran,  and  others,  found  bacterial  mixtures  in  which  usually  coli  bacilli 
were  predominant ;  with  this  the  proteus,  streptococci,  staphylococci,  etc.,  were 
also  present.  These  authors  are  partly  of  the  opinion  that  in  dysentery  a 
distinct  kind  of  bacterial  association  is  present;  definite  conclusions,  however, 
cannot  be  gathered  from  their  investigations.  Of  especial  importance  are 
the  observations  of  Ogata  and  Shiga.  Ogata  found,  in  epidemic  dysentery 
in  Japan,  in  the  mucus  of  the  feces,  bacilli  enclosed  in  cells,  as  thick  but 
only  a  quarter  as  long  as  tubercle  bacilli.  Shiga  also  isolated  a  bacillus 
resembling  the  coli  bacillus  in  Japanese  dysentery  which  did  not  produce 
fermentation  of  sugar  and  was  agglutinated  by  the  serum  of  dysentery  patients. 
[Shiga*  reports  the  following  conclusions  from  his  studies  of  epidemic  dys- 
entery in  Japan:  (1)  Bacillus  dysenteriae  is  constantly  present  in  cases  of 
dysentery;  (2)  it  occurs  only  in  cases  of  dysentery,  never  in  healthy  individ- 
uals or  in  patients  suffering  from  other  diseases;  (3)  the  presence  of  the 
bacillus  in  the  dejecta  constantly  attends  the  morbid  process;  (4)  the  bacillus 
is  found  almost  entirely  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  intestinal  wall;  (5)  the 
bacillus  or  its  toxins  have  a  tendency  to  produce  hemorrhage;  (6)  the  bacillus 
of  dysentery  exhibits  agglutination-phenomena  only  with  the  blood  of  patients 
suffering  from  dysentery,  not  with  the  blood  of  healthy  individuals  or  pa- 
tients suffering  from  other  diseases;  (7)  the  property  of  producing  agglutina- 
tion varies  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease,  being  rapidly  developed  and 
reaching  its  highest  point  just  before  convalescence;  (8)  dead  cultures  of  the 
bacillus,  when  injected  subcutaneously  into  healthy  individuals  gives  rise  to 
marked  local  inflammatory  infiltrations,  the  reaction  being  much  less  virulent 
in  patients  recovering  from  the  disease;  (9)  Pfeiffer\s  reaction  of  the  dysen- 
tery bacillus  is  especially  marked  during  the  convalescence  of  the  patient; 
(10)  the  immune  serum  produces  both  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  effects. 
— Ed.]  Similar  bacilli  were  confirmed  by  Celli,  and  further  by  Galli-Valerio. 
Pothien  looks  upon  short,  sometimes  bent,  sometimes  straight,  rods  often 
arranged  in  threads  (streptothrix)  as  the  cause  of  dysentery  and  Escherich 
who  investigated  a  house  epidemic  of  dysentery  in  a  children's  hospital  refers 
the  cause  to  coli  bacilli.     It  is  certainly  questionable,  whether  these  catarrhs 

1  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  November  7,  1901. 
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of  the  colon  which  resemble  dysentery  have  anything  in  common  with  :t» 
dysentery.  Ascher,  who  examined  feces  from  dysentery  cases  sent  to  iiii 
from  Eastern  and  Western  Prussia,  could  not  discover  characterirtic  riaiil 
on  the  other  hand,  he  regularly  found  a  peculiar  streptococcus.  Suif.  rr 
searches,  if  they  are  not  carried  on  with  fresh  material^  are  always  of  q'^:=- 
tionable  value. 

Lately  Kruse  described  a  dysentery  epidemic  in  Laar ;  he  found,  like  t 
other  investigators,  who  have  busied  themselves    with   the  investigation  :■! 
dysentery  that  only  rarely  and  transitorily  were  ameba  present,  as  an  t^-i- 
dental  finding  in  the  feces,  on  the  other  hand^  characteristic,  plump  to-I* 
were  regularly  noted  in  recent  cases.     These  were   found  contained  in  pii 
corpuscles  which  formed  purulent  masses  in  the  glassy  mucus  of  the  dejrtU 
They  did  not  ferment  in  grape-sugar  agar,  they  were  thick,  immotile  and  U 
not  stain  according  to  Gram.    With  the  serum  of  dysentery  patients,  in  vhoi 
the  disease  existed  for  more  than  seven  days,  in  a  dilution  of  1 :  50,  sometim-s 
in  much  higher  grades  of  dilution,  agglutination  took  place,  whereas  the  sons 
of  healthy  persons  showed  itself  inactive.     In  persons   who  had  recoTen^i 
from  an  attack  of  dysentery  the  serum  still  retained  the  agglutinating  p^^?• 
erties  with  this  bacillus  even  after  one  year.    In  advanced  cases  of  dvsenterj 
in  which  there  was  a  decided  odor  of  decomposition  in  the  feces,  there  wi 
a  mixture  of  numerous  bacteria,  which  had  overpowered  the  bacilli  previouNj 
described.    The  pathogenic  agent  of  dysentery  would,  therefore,  resemble  on 
the  one  hand,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  coli  bacillu?. 
however,  differing  from  each  in  some  very  important  points    (immotility, 
absence  of  sugar- fermentation,  appearance  of  the  culture,  etc.).     Animal  ex- 
periments did  not  give  a  positive  result,  but  this  is  also  true  of  the  typhoii 
bacillus,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  negative  results  of  the  animal  experi- 
ment, the  j)atlH)g('iHC'ity  of  Kruse's  bacillus  dare  not  be  denied.     The  baiilli 
found  in  Japan  differ  from  this  bacillus,  but  in  many  respects  show  grtat 
similarity  in  their  behavior. 

Individual  dysentery  epidemics  show  decided  differences  in  their  course 
and  in  their  clinical  picture.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  the  same  path-- 
penic  agents  are  not  always  present  in  these  cases.  If  all  the  diff'erent  l»a-> 
teria  art*  considered,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  vary  but  very  slighilv  from 
one  another.  Changeable  virulence  and  the  simultaneous  presence  of  oihtr 
bacteria  are  also  perhaps  responsible  for  this  condition. 

PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY 

The  anatomicol  changes  are  apparently  slightly  different  in  individual 
epidemics.  Occasionally  diphtheritic  processes  are  particularly  described,  at 
other  times,  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  suppuration 
of  the  follicles  and  an  undermining  of  the  submueosa.  These  variations 
occur  in  individual  epidemics,  side  by  side,  and  not  rarely  does  the  colon 
show  catarrhal,  diphtheritic  and  putrid  processes  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not. 
therefore,  possible  to  differentiate  a  diphtheritic  from  a  catarrlial  or  gan- 
grenous variety.  Clinically,  naturally,  especially  in  regard  to  the  prognosi>, 
a  decided  difference  is  to  be  made  between  a  mucus  dysentery  showing  hut 
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slight  hemorrhagic  tinges,  and  a  form  in  which  putrid,  gangrenous  shreds 
are  passed  in  the  feces. 

In  mild  cases  the  mucous  membrane  only  shows  a  hyperemia  in  the  mucosa 
and  the  submucosa.  The  intestine  is  covered  with  mucus, 'which  after  wash- 
ing, shows  intense  redness  at  the  top  of  the  folds  and  also  between  these  more 
marked  areas  of  hyperemia;  it  is  thickened  and  for  this  reason  more  red- 
dened over  the  overlying  non-swollen  tissues.  The  entire  intestinal  wall  often 
appears  more  rigid,  the  lumen  often  decidedly  narrow.  The  epithelium  of 
Lieberkiihn's  follicles  is  swollen  and  turbid,  between  the  tubules  of  the  glands 
and  in  the  submucosa  there  is  hyperemia  and  edema  with  a  plentiful  round- 
cell  infiltration. 

If  the  inflammation  advances,  superficial  necrosis  of  the  mucosa  occurs; 
it  is  found  covered  with  bran-like  scales  which  consist  of  decomposed  epithelial 
cells,  mucus  and  pus  corpuscles.  The  glandular  cells  have  disappeared,  dis- 
solved into  a  necrotic  mass  which  covers  the  mucous  membrane;  at  most,  the 
lower  part  of  the  glandular  layer  is  still  retained,  showing,  however,  greatly 
altered  cells,  in  the  process  of  destruction.  Infiltration  with  round  cells  is 
still  more  marked  in  the  submucosa.  The  cells  particularly  collect  in  the 
surroundings  of  the  follicles,  necrosis  occurs  in  the  same,  they  are  desquamated 
by  the  muscularis  mucosae  which  covers  them  or  they  are  noted  as  small 
necrotic  plugs  in  deep  grooves.  The  upper  surface  then  appears  yellowish-red 
or  reddish,  irregular  bluish-red  islands  are  found  upon  it.  These  latter  cor- 
respond to  remains  of  the  mucosa  whereas  in  other  areas  the  submucosa  is 
bare.  Around  the  destroyed  follicles  the  mucous  membrane  is  often  retained, 
for  some  time,  as  a  small  raised  border.  The  follicular  ulceration  may  now 
go  more  deeply,  destroying  the  muscularis,  even  reaching  the  serous  layer. 
Recovery  often  takes  place  in  this  stage  of  the  disease.  Flat  cicatrices  remain 
which  may  be  covered  again  with  epithelium  from  the  still  retained  islands 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  they  do  not  show  glandular  development. 

Frequently,  however,  widely  distributed  necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane 
with  development  of  fibrinous  exudates  in  the  connective  tissue  occurs,  and 
deposits  of  croupous  pseudo-membranes  upon  the  mucosa  appear.  The  intes- 
tinal wall  becomes  more  thickened,  the  necrotic  particles  are  stained  greenish, 
brownish  and  black.  The  gangrenous  destruction  enters  the  muscularis  and 
may  even  reach  the  serosa.  Besides  this,  deep  follicular  ulcers,  purulent 
decomposition  of  the  submucosa,  which  often  further  on  undermines  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  upon  pressure  at  various  areas,  permits  pus  to  appear 
as  from  a  sieve,  are  found.  Thus,  we  see  a  very  varying  picture  in  most 
cases  which  come  to  autopsy  in  that  the  disease,  from  the  cecum  downward, 
in  an  irregular  manner,  has  altered  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

From  the  onset,  in  severe  cases  a  diffuse,  deep-reaching  necrosis  with 
fibrinous  exudation  appears,  that  is;  a  widely  disseminated  coagulation  necro- 
sis of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  this  form  of  diphtheritic,  gangrenous  dysen- 
tery, the  bowel  is  already  greatly  thickened  externally  and  rigid;  it  has  a 
bluish  appearance  showing  great  filling  of  the  vessels  of  the  serosa.  The 
lumen  is  narrow,  usually  containing  only  a  thin,  reddish  fluid.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  its  entire  course  from  the  cecum  to  the 
rectum  is  changed  into  a  coarse  mass,  of  a  very  bright  color,  offering  decided 
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resistance  to  the  scissors.  Bigid  folds  of  a  reddish-white  color  oorer  it,  be- 
tween these  there  appear  black  and  dark  red  areas.  This  ia  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  muscularis  is  widened^  laid  in  folds,  and  the  submncosa  and  mucosa 
over  it  are  changed  into  a  rigid,  homogeneous  tissne,  which  is  stained  in 
varions  ways  by  extrayasations  of  blood.  Only  in  part  may  the  remains  of 
glandular  tabnles  with  epithelium  be  found  which  show  coagulation  necrosis. 
Between  and  beneath,  the  main  masses  show  a  trabecular  reticnltun  of  a  fibrin- 
ous substance  permeated  with  pus  corpuscles  and  erythrocytes.  The  submn- 
cosa, particularly,  often  reveals  large  hemorrhagic  spaces,  these  dilate  it  si 
well  as  the  fibrinous  exudation.  The  patients  die  before  gangrenous  destmc- 
tion  and  desquamation  of  these  masses  occur. 

If  dysentery  becomes  chronic,  deep  ulcers  and  submucous  fistalona  passages 
remain  for  a  long  time;  cicatrices  of  greater  or  lesser  decided  thickness  and 
extent  form. 

If  recovery  occurs  in  dysentery,  in  which  deep  necrotic  changes  of  the 
mucous  membrane  have  taken  place,  the  undermined  mucosa  often  unites 
again,  the  superficial  defects  become  smooth;  deep  ulceration  in  which  decided 
necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  appeared  is  covered  by  granulations  and 
produces  marked  cicatrices,  which  often  narrow  the  lumen  of  the  intestine 
in  numerous  areas.  The  submucosa  is  then  generally  permeated  by  fibrinous 
connective  tissue,  the  muscularis  also  shows  connective  tissue  threada  Be- 
mains  of  infiltration  with  round  cells  may  still  be  frequently  seai.  The 
glands  have  disappeared  in  large  areas  of  the  intestine,  remains  of  them  have 
sometimes  been  changed  into  cysts,  as  the  result  of  narrowing  by  constricting 
scar-tissue.  A  widely  distributed  rigidity  and  narrowing  of  the  intestine 
appears,  as  well  as  atrophy  of  the  glandular  coat,  and  from  this  the  decided 
disturbance  of  function  of  the  large  intestine  may  be  explained. 

Regarding  the  changes  in  other  organs,  these  are  of  decidedly  less  im- 
portance. The  upper  portions  of  the  digestive  tract,  from  the  mouth  to  the 
ileo-cecal  valve,  usually  show  the  signs  of  catarrh.  The  peritoneum  around 
the  colon  is  sometimes  slightly  inflamed  and  injected.  In  severe  cases,  with 
deep  necrosis  and  suppuration  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion occurs,  even  purulent  peritonitis;  perforations  into  the  free  abdominal 
cavity  are  rare.  The  mesenteric  glands  are  usually  swollen,  hyperemic,  rarely 
purulent.  In  the  liver,  changes  are  usually  absent,  only  rarely  in  the  case 
of  deep  purulent  ulcers,  does  pylephlebitis  and  multiple  pyemic  pus  foci 
appear  in  the  liver.  Then  the  signs  of  a  widely  distributed  septicopyemia 
appear  in  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  spleen  is  usually  smalL  The  kidneys 
show  hyperemia,  in  chronic  dysentery  sometimes  parenchymatous  inflamma- 
tion. The  heart  is  mostly  flaccid;  the  entire  organism  shows  the  signs  of 
anemia  and  cachexia. 

SYMPTOMS   AND    COURSE 

Regarding  the  period  of  incubation,  this  is  variously  given,  and  probably 
also  differs  in  many  cases;  it  is  usually  assumed  to  bo  al)out  a  week,  but  it 
appears  that  particularly  severe  affections  have  a  shorter  period  of  latency. 

The  onset  is  commonly  insidious.  Accompanied  by  slight  colicky  pains, 
lassitude,  and  other  signs  of  ill  health  without  fever  generally  occurring,  the 
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condition  of  the  bowels  becomes  irregular.  TJBually  thin,  but  still  fecal  de- 
jecta occur,  more  rarely  is  there  constipation  at  the  onset.  In  these  stools, 
mucus  of  a  glassy  consistency  and  a  yellowish  color  is  found.  The  patient, 
as  a  rule,  still  follows  his  occupation,  often  believing  that  he  is  suffering  from 
a  transitory  disturbance  in  digestion. 

In  from  two  to  five  days,  however,  the  disease  enters  upon  its  severe 
stage.  Frequently  with  phenomena  of  fever  (chills  and  a  sensation  of  heat), 
severe  abdominal  pains  occur,  in  which  the  patients  often  almost  double 
themselves ;  these  attacks  occur  in  paroxysms,  the  inclination  to  stool  becomes 
so  marked  that  the  patient  must  give  way  to  the  sensation  at  once.  No  longer 
is  a  large  quantity  of  thin  fecal  matter  passed,  but  accompanied  by  decided 
burning  and  severe  pain,  which  goes,  hand  in  hand,  with  the  contraction  of 
the  sphincter  ani  (tenesmus)  radiating  up  the  small  of  the  back,  only  a  small 
quantity  of  mucus  id  pressed  from  the  bowel.  This  stool  shows  a  bilious 
consistency,  and  frequently  already  streaks  of  blood.  Microscopically,  few 
epithelia  and  pus  corpuscles  are  found.  After  a  brief  period  this  attack  is 
repeated  without  the  sensation  in  the  meantime  of  having  satisfied  the  in- 
clination to  have  a  movement.  The  patient  believes,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinuous irritative  condition  in  the  rectum,  that  fecal  masses  are  present  which 
must  be  emptied.  Thus  the  attacks  of  tormina  and  tenesmus  increase,  in 
which  but  very  small  quantities,  amounting  to  1  to  2  tablespoonf uls,  are  evac- 
uated. Ten  to  twenty  in  severe  cases,  even  one  hundred  times  during  the 
day.  In  the  morning,  the  sensation  appears  to  cease,  becoming  more  marked 
in  the  afternoon,  reaching  its  acme  in  the  night.  The  patient  takes  but  little 
nourishment,  partly  from  fear  that  it  will  give  rise  to  peristalsis.  He  suffers 
greatly  from  thirst,  the  exertion,  the  pains,  the  mucus  and  hemorrhagic 
passages,  which  constantly  increase  in  the  next  few  days,  and  bring  about  ex- 
haustion. The  skin  loses  its  turgescence,  becomes  pale,  often  yellowish,  rarely 
icteroid,  the  bulbaB  retract,  dark  circles  surround  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  lips  become  dry.  The  urine  is  concen- 
trated and  irritates  the  bladder.  By  this  means  and  in  consequence  of  a 
transmission  of  the  sphincter  spasm  of  the  anus  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
strangury  and  ischuria  occur,  so  that  sometimes  catheterization  becomes  nec- 
essary. The  abdomen  is  mostly  flat,  not  tympanitic,  rather  retracted ;  in  the 
lateral  aspect  of  the  abdomen  especially  on  the  left  side,  the  inflamed  thickened 
colon  is  often  felt  as  a  tense  elastic  tube,  sensitive  to  pressure.  Sleepless,  with 
irritating  pains,  the  patient  passes  the  nights.  Vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium, 
headache  appear.  A  moderate,  usually  remittent  fever  is  only  present  in 
some  of  the  cases.  This  is  not  unfavorable,  if  even  occasionally  higher  ranges 
of  temperature  above  104°  F.  are  reached.  Much  more  serious  is  the  tendency 
to  subnormal  temperature.  The  fecal  movements  in  this  advanced  stage  fre- 
quently appear  like  the  washings  of  meat  (lotio  carnea),  i.e.,  in  a  watery, 
slightly  feculent  fluid  having  a  cadaverous  smell,  reddish  or  yellowish  or 
slightly  reddish  fluid  particles,  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean,  usually  red  in  color 
are  found  floating  which  frequently  have  the  appearance  of  chopped  meat. 
They  do  not  consist  of  desquamated  mucous  membrane  but  only  of  tough 
mucus,  which  is  pierced  by  red  blood  corpuscles,  containing  little  white  lumps 
composed  of  pus  corpuscles,  in  the  latter  the  characteristic  pathogenic  bac- 
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teria  are  principally  found.  Decided  hemorrhagic  passages  may  occur  as  the 
result  of  the  erosion  of  a  larger  blood  vessel.  Granules  resembling  sago  or 
frog  spawn  may  appear  in  the  dejecta  which  are  either  due  to  swollen  starch 
from  the  food  or  consist  of  mucus,  which  perhaps  has  collected  in  the  foUieukr 
ulcer. 

After  this  condition  has  lasted  for  a  few  days,  for  a  week  or  somewhat 
longer,  improvement  may  occur  and  then  the  tendency  to  stool  becomes  slighter, 
the  dejecta  showing  more  of  a  fecal  consistency.  Then  pappy  or  formed  stools 
occur,  but  mucus  and  purulent  masses  are  still  adherent.  Appetite  improvef, 
strength  increases  and  the  dejecta  gradually  lose  their  abnormal  mixtures. 
Convalescence  usually,  however,  lasts  several  weeks,  and  the  intestine  for  a 
long  time  is  sensitive  to  irritating  ingesta,  to  refrigeration,  etc. 

In  the  severe  cases  after  about  a  wcH?k  the  attacks  of  tormina  and  tenesmus 
diminish  but  they  still  disturb  rest  at  night,  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  suffer? 
greatly,  the  heart  weakens,  the  pulse  becomes  small,  the  temperature  often 
subnormal.  The  region  about  the  anus  is  inflamed  and  excoriated,  often 
prolapse  of  the  rectum  is  present,  which  can  only  be  brought  back  with  decided 
difficulty  causing  great  pain,  thus  the  patients  with  increasing  weakness,  with 
a  mind  little  or  not  at  all  disturbed,  may  die.  But  many  may  recover  and 
the  further  course  of  the  affection  is  then  the  previously  described  change 
into  convalescence. 

In  the  severest  cases,  which  almost  invariably  run  an  unfavorable  couTEe 
(putrid  dysentery),  the  feces  passing  during  the  paroxysms,   which  become 
severer  and  severer,  are  offensive,  whereas  up  to  that  time  they  have  only 
been  insipid,  lime-like.     They  contain  besides  very  little  fecal  material  and 
mucus  particles,  pus,  as  well  as  hemorrhagic,  more  or  less  decomposed,  niass(& 
They  boconie  greenish,  brownish,  or  black,  contain  larger  or  smaller  shreds 
which  consist  of  desquamated,  gangrenous  mucous  membrane.      These  mu?t 
not  be  confused  with  the  long  rini-sliaped  tubular  structures,  which  consist  of 
compact  mucus,  as  in  membranous  enteritis,  and  which  may  contain  alterod 
hemoglobin  giving  rise  to  the  different  colors.     The  patients  emaciate  rapidiv, 
are  a})athetie,  and  finally,  the  putrid,  watery  contents  of  the  bowel  are  eraptie«i 
without  the  patient  paying  any  attention  to  it.     In  consequence  of  paresis  of 
the  sj)hincter  the  eroded  anus   now  remains  open.     Excoriations   mav  noi" 
show  themselves  on   the  scrotum,   ])enis,   etc.     Be<l-sores  occur.      The  pul-^e 
becomes  very  rapid,  scarcely  ])erce])til)le,  the  temperature   subnormal ;  coM 
sweat  covers  the  cold,  moist  or  cyanotic  skin.     Lij)s  and  tongue  are  denudiii. 
fissured,  red,  or  covered  with  a  blackish  coat.     The  voice  becomes  hoarse. 
Hiccough  and  precordial  anxiety  appear  and  with  or  without  alterations  of 
the  sensorium,  the  patient  dies  in  colla])se. 

If  in  rare  castas,  in  this  stage,  a  ci^ssiition  of  the  process  still  occurs  the 
patient  recovers  but  extremely  slowly.  The  convalescence  may  last  for  months, 
and  almost  always  decided  disturbances  in  the  large  intestine  remain  as  the 
result  of  cicatrices,  stenosis,  thickening  of  the  gut  and  fibroid  degeneration 
of  the  musculature. 

In  these  severe  cases,  the  impression  of  an  intoxication  is  produced  due 
to  resorption  of  the  products  of  decomposition,  which  are  formed  during  the 
gangrenous  destruction  of  the  bowel.    It  appears  that  the  bacilli  of  dysentery 
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themselves  produce  specific  toxins  (Celli  and  others).  This  would  explain 
the  disturbance  in  cardiac  activity,  the  rapid  loss  of  strength,  and  the  occa- 
sional disturbances  of  consciousness,  etc. 

As  complications,  we  occasionally  note  peritoneal  phenomena.  In  a  severe 
disturbance  of  the  general  condition  they  are  not  distinctly  noticeable,  in 
such  cases  the  left  side  of  the  hypogastrium  is  very  sensitive  to  pressure. 

Further,  the  most  varied  changes  occur  as  the  result  of  septicopyemia, 
arthritic  pains  and  swellings  are  not  rare  as  well  as  muscular  pains  (rheumatic 
form). 

In  the  mouth  and  in  other  mucous  membranes,  insuflBcient  or  faulty  nurs- 
ing may  give  rise  to  hemorrhages.  Petechiae,  hematemesis,  epistaxis,  may 
appear. 

Rarely  is  the  liver  the  seat  of  abscesses,  in  contradistinction  to  the  tropical 
form  which  is  due  to  ameba. 

Less  often  than  in  ameba  enteritis  does  chronic  invalidism  occur  in  this 
form  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  the  patients  recover  but  slowly, 
the  stools  for  a  longer  period,  now  and  then,  are  somewhat  admixed  with 
fluid  or  bloody  particles,  and  pus  may  be  discharged  for  some  time  with  the 
dejecta.  Then  the  intestine  is  very  irritable.  Food,  difficult  of  digestion,  or 
cold  food  produce  colic  and  diarrhea ;  between  these  attacks  there  is  a  tendency 
to  constipation  due  to  a  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  musculature  as  well  as 
to  cicatricial  stenosis,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  flexure  of  the  colon,  in 
the  sigmoid  flexure  and  in  the  rectum.  With  all  this,  however,  the  condition 
of  strength  and  of  the  nutrition  of  the  person  affected,  may  be  quite  fair. 

The  mortality  in  individual  epidemics  varies  greatly.  There  have  been 
terrible  epidemics,  for  example  in  North  America,  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  those  attacked  died ;  in  Germany  similar  epidemics  have  occurred, 
in  which  a  quarter  of  those  attacked  succumbed.  In  the  main,  it  appears  that 
dysentery  has  not  only  become  much  less  frequent  but  also  milder;  for  now 
as  a  usual  thing  the  mortality  only  amounts  to  from  5  per  cent,  to  15  per 
cent.  With  an  improvement  in  sanitation,  the  treatment  of  the  patients  in 
hospitals,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  cleanliness  and  better  mode  of  life 
of  the  lower  classes,  still  further  limitation  of  the  affection  is  to  be  expected. 

Death,  as  a  rule,  occurs  during  the  course  of  the  second  week. 

PROGNOSIS 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  when  offensive,  gangrenous  masses  are  mixed 
with  the  dejecta,  when  subnormal  temperature  and  signs  of  cardiac  weakness 
appear.  Usually  after  these  symptoms  have  been  present  for  a  few  days, 
death  occurs;  if  the  condition  lasts  longer  than  a  week,  there  is  hope  of  re- 
covery. In  catarrhal  dysentery  in  which  only  mucus  is  passed  in  the  feces 
without  gangrenous  masses  the  prognosis  is  favorable.  It  becomes  unfavorable 
when  this  condition  lasts  a  longer  time,  in  that  a  transition  into  the  severe 
form  or  chronic  changes  in  the  intestine  are  to  be  feared. 
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DIAGNOSIS 

The  diagnosis  in  general  is  based  upon  the  characteristic  symptom-com- 
plex^ the  frequent  tormina  and  tenesmus,  the  appearance  of  mucus  and  bloody 
stools,  the  small,  frequent  dejecta,  and  eventually  the  demonstration  of  des- 
quamated necrotic  particles  of  mucous  membrane.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  possible,  with  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  causative  agent,  to 
demonstrate  its  presence  and  by  the  agglutination  test,  etc.,  to  make  the 
diagnosis  with  certainty.  The  investigations  of  Kruse  and  others  are  very 
encouraging  in  this  respect. 

THERAPY 

Prophylaxis  is  very  important  in  times  of  epidemics  of  dysentery.  Espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  dysentery  is  there  often  opportunity  to  observe  that  State 
sanitation,  proper  treatment,  care  for  the  improvement  in  conditions  of  living, 
the  removal  of  nuisances  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  life,  the  proper  supply 
of  drinking  water,  etc.,  produce  very  favorable  results. 

If  dysentery  occurs  in  country  districts  or  in  quarters  inhabited  by  work- 
men the  patients  should  be  removed  from  the  unhygienic  surroundings  and 
placed  in  hospitals.     The  people  must  be  instructed  regarding   proper  care 
and  measures  that  are  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  espe- 
cially cleanliness  and  disinfection  of  the  beds.     All  materials  that  come  in 
contact  with  the  stools,  the  privies,  especially  their  seats,  dung-heaps,  should 
be  disinfwted  and  care  should  be  exercised  that  the  overflow  water  and  other 
effluvia  do  not  get  into  the  water-supply.     For  the  nurses  and   those  about 
the  patients,  water  and  soap  must  always  be  at  hand.     Best  for  this  purpose 
are  a  lysol  solution,  carbolized  water,  corrosive  sublimate  and  similar  mate- 
rials.    Visits  to  patients,  taking  part  in  funerals,  partaking  of  food  and  drini 
in  infected  places  are  to  be  prohibited.     If  dysentery  occurs  in   garrison?. 
institutions,  etc.,  in  which  tluTe  is  a  massing  of  people  and   if  isolation  or 
removal  of  the  pati(Mit,   disinfection  and  cleansing  of  the   rooms  and  sub- 
stances used  by  them,  eventually  tlie  closing  of  sus])icious  wells  do  not  produce 
results,  all  inmates  should  be  transported  to  a  diiferent  locality,  for  example, 
to  dry  open  barracks,  in  tents,  etc.     This  hinders  the  spread  of  the  epidemic. 

The  importance  of  cleanliness,  in  regard  to  prophylaxis,  is  bt»st  sei»n  from 
the  fact,  that  physicians  and  trained  nurses  are  rarely  infected,  whert-a? 
others  frequently  acquire  the  disease,  wlio  have  only  remained  in  an  infectw 
dwelling  for  a  brief  period,  hut  who  do  not  give  the  same  attention  to  clean- 
liness which  is  practised  by  those  of  education,  and  particularly  bv  those 
experienced  in  sanitary  matters. 

The  nutriiion  is  especially  important  in  tlie  severe  cases.  At  the  onset 
of  the  disease  only  mucilaginous  soups  (water  gruel,  barley  water),  bouillon, 
milk  soup,  with  the  addition  of  an  egg  to  the  soup,  or  ice  water  are  to  be 
given.  The  Ihiid  is  not  to  be  cold  as  this  increases  y)eristalsis  and  product^ 
tenesmus.  Wine  and  other  alcoholie  drinks  are  not  well  borne,  as  a  rule, 
they  apparently  irritate  the  intestine.  The  j)revi()us]y  mentioned  mucilaginous 
substances  are  best  for  fluid  nourishment  ;  weak  tea  also  is  grateful  to  tbe 
patient.    During  the  early  period,  the  patients  usually  take  nourishment  quite 
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well ;  if  after  a  few  days,  decided  intestinal  irritation,  with  a  marked  loss  of 
strength  occurs,  it  is  not  necessary  to  stimulate  at  once;  patients  resist  this, 
because  the  increase  of  nourishment  increases  intestinal  movements  and  pro- 
duces greater  difficulty.  Undiluted  milk,  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  is  not 
so  well  borne  as  might  be  expected,  it  had  better  be  diluted  with  tea,  some 
effervescing  mineral  water,  or  like  substances.  Milk,  especially  in  severe 
cases,  often  produces  a  sense  of  unpleasant  pressure  in  the  abdomen,  even 
giving  rise  to  vomiting.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  use  milk  in  the  catarrhal 
form  of  the  disease  as  it  is  such  a  valuable  means  of  nourishment.  Many 
patients  will  even  take  several  litres  a  day.  If  the  disease  is  protracted  or 
rapid  loss  of  strength  occurs,  concentrated  food  products  must  be  used,  of 
which  we  have  a  great  quantity  at  our  command,  albumin  preparations,  tro- 
pon,  plasmon,  nutrose,  somatose,  meat  extracts  of  various  kinds,  milk-surro- 
gate, etc.  These  foods  must  always  be  given  in  small  quantities,  every  two  to 
three  hours,  and  must  be  frequently  changed,  as  the  patient  readily  tires 
of  them. 

When  tenesmus  and  diarrhea  become  less  intense,  soft  boiled  eggs  may  be 
given,  scraped  or  chopped  meat  of  fowl  and  fish,  later  beef,  zwieback,  crackers, 
toast,  etc.,  and  thus,  gradually  the  ordinary  food  is  taken ;  however,  for  a  long 
time,  spicy,  sour  and  very  fat  food  is  prohibited. 

The  patient  must  remain  in  bed  and  be  kept  warm,  the  room  should  not 
be  too  cool,  a  temperature  of  from  68®  F.  to  70°  F.  is  best,  as  the  patient  after 
satisfying  the  frequent  tendency  to  defecation  readily  takes  cold.  Hot  cloths, 
cataplasms,  flax-seed  poultices,  etc.,  may  be  applied  to  the  abdomen ;  they  are 
very  grateful  to  the  patient  and  lessen  tenesmus. 

In  severe  cases  a  frequent  change  of  the  bed  is  useful,  and  a  water-bed 
is  very  valuable.  This  has  the  advantage  that  the  patient  does  not  so  readily 
acquire  bed-sores,  and  in  patients  with  subnormal  temperature  by  filling  the 
water-bed  with  water  of  a  temperature  of  over  98°  F.  artificial  heat  may  be 
applied ;  in  the  case  of  high  fever,  by  substituting  water  of  a  lower  tempera- 
ture (from  (58°  F.  to  77°  F.)  the  patient  may  be  cooled. 

The  anal  region  must  be  frequently  cleansed  and  carefully  dried  with 
cloths  or  cotton,  the  excoriation  covered  with  salve,  containing  boric  acid  or 
lead.  Poultices  containing  aluminum  acetate  (2  per  cent.)  or  lead  water 
are  often  employed  to  advantage. 

In  the  treatment  with  dru^s  we  may  often  be  inclined  to  give  narcotics 
or  sedatives,  for  example  opium,  to  diminish  peristalsis  and  tenesmus.  Al- 
though this  is  attained  for  a  brief  period,  the  disturbances  return  later  more 
markedly,  giving  rise  to  even  greater  difficulties.  On  the  contrary,  at  the 
onw't  a  purgative  should  be  given,  and  castor  oil  has  been  employed  with 
advantage.  Khubarb,  senna,  tamarind  and  other  vegetable  laxatives  are  less 
useful;  they  often  produce  severe  colic  and  increase  the  difficulty.  Calomel 
is  especially  valuable,  from  3  to  5  grains  should  be  given;  if  a  green  stool 
does  not  result  in  a  few  hours,  the  dose  should  be  repeated.  Calomel  appears 
to  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  pathogenic  agent,  therefore  not  only  to 
empty  the  bowel  but  also  to  inhibit  the  development  of  the  germs  of  the 
disease.  It  may  also  he  given  in  fractional  doses,  several  times  a  day,  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  period. 
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For  a  long  time  ipecac  has  been  used,  especially  in  tropical  dysentery, 
ameba  enteritis.  Its  use  is  also  advised  in  epidemic  dysentery.  Formerly  the 
root  was  given,  from  15  to  30  grains  in  plenty  of  luke-warm  water,  so  thit 
vomiting  should  result.  Now  the  attempt  is  made  to  avoid  this,  in  that  i 
hypodermic  of  morphia  is  given  previously,  or  from  10  to  20  drops  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium  are  administered  by  mouth,  and  then  from  15  to  60  grains  of 
ipecac  are  given  in  divided  doses.  The  patient  must  remain  quiet  in  bed,  a 
mustard  plaster  or  counter  irritant  is  applied  to  the  epigastrium.  Very 
little  water,  at  best  small  pellets  of  ice,  are  employed  to  allay  thirst.  Ipecje 
is  said  to  diminish  tenesmus,  to  make  the  stools  more  copious,  and  to  ter- 
minate the  affection  in  a  few  days.  In  France,  the  administration  of  sodium 
sulphate,  15.0  grams  in  150-200  cc.  of  water,  given  in  one  dose,  followed  in 
the  next  few  days  by  smaller  quantities,  or  a  concentrated  solution  of  mig- 
nesium  sulphate  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  given  in  teaspoonfui 
doses. 

In  the  further  treatment  the  use  of  enemata  is  particularly  indicated. 
Naturally,  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  most  the  lower  parts  of  the  colon 
are  reached  and  these  enemata  are  for  the  most  part  ejected  rapidly,  so  thit 
their  use  is  often  problematic. 

Enemata  of  starch  with  tincture  of  opium  lessen  pain  and  spasm  of  the 
musculature.  Starch  is  cooked  in  water  so  that  it  becomes  of  a  thin,  pappj 
consistence,  125  to  250  cc.  are  employed  at  a  temperature  of  the  body,  10 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium  are  added  and  the  entire  amount  is  allowed  to 
flow  through  a  soft  rubber  tube,  that  has  been  well  oiled  and  that  is  not  too 
thick,  and  emptied  into  the  intestine.  The  patient  must  make  the  attempt 
to  retain  the  enemata  as  long  as  possible.  If  these  enemata  are  employed  it 
night,  thoy  will  often  give  the  patient  the  necessary  rest. 

To  act  upon  the  morbid  process  itself,  astringent  enemata  have  been  em- 
ployed.    Small  quantities  of  strong  silver  nitrate  solution,  tannin  and  aluB 
solutions,  have  now  been  entirely  abandoned.     Xow  larger  enemata.  a  htrv 
or  more,  of  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  tannin  at  the  temperature  of  the  bo«lr 
are  employed.     The  rectal  tube  is  passed  as  high  as  possible  in  order  to  allov 
the  fluid   to  reach   the  deseending   colon;   the  knee-elbow  position    is  ofttn 
useful  for  this  purpos(».     Instead  of  the  tannin  solution  a  1:  100  solution  <'f 
silver  nitrate  may  he  used,  hut  this  is  without  special  advantage.     Cantani  u**? 
this  enteroelysis  with  some  pressure  at  about  a  height  of  2  yards.     The  fluiti 
is  said  to  reach  the  transverse  colon.     In  acute  dysentery  this  is  hardly  po^- 
ble,  as  an  enemata  of  but  half  a  litre  often  j)roduces  unbearable  pain,  and  in 
the  case  of  deep  ulcers  and  gangrenous  processes  this  procedure  mav  even  h«' 
directly  dangerous:  it  had  better  not  he  employed.     In  chronic   dysenterj, 
however.  Cantani 's  method  may  he  of  value. 

Knemata  consisting  of  disinfecting  substances,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  cor- 
rosive suhlimate,  naphthol,  creolin,  boric  acid.  etc..  are  usually  verv  irritatin? 
without  being  very  useful;  they  may  even  produce  sym])toms  of  poisoning. 

In  severe  dysentery,  in  which  rapid  loss  of  fluid  occurs  and  the  absorption 
of  toxic  products  from  the  intestine  damages  the  organism,  the  employment 
of  an  infusion  of  a  normal  salt  solution  will  be  v<Ty  valuable.  espe<'iallv  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  patient  takes  but  little  fluid  by  the  mouth.     Accord- 
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ing  to  requirements,  several  times  daily  ^  litre  of  a  f  per  cent,  of  sterilized 
salt  solution,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  should  be  injected  subeutane- 
ously,  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  or  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  trunk. 
In  this  manner  the  body  is  supplied  with  water. 

Complications  such  as  peritonitis,  etc.,  are  treated  according  to  special 
indications.  The  sequelae  of  severe  dysentery  in  the  colon  and  the  tendency 
to  a  torpid  action  of  the  intestine  produced  by  them,  obstruction  of  the  bowel, 
etc.,  are  treated  by  the  use  of  laxative  mineral  waters  (Kissingen,  Marienbad, 
etc.),  by  mechanical  treatment  (massage,  g}^mnastics,  exercise  in  the  open 
air). 

Convalescents  should  be  sent  to  mild  mountain  regions  if  they  do  not 
recover  sufficiently  rapidly  at  home.  Sea  air  appears  to  be  less  valuable  for 
this  purpose. 
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AMEBA   ENTERITIS  AND   OTHER    PROTOZOAL 
DISEASES   OF  THE   INTESTINE 

ETIOLOGY 

The  so-called  dysentery  of  the  tropic  and  subtropical  re^ons,  which  is 
endemic  in  these  climates  in  numerous  districts  as  well  as  many  similar 
diseases  occurring  in  colder  regions  is  very  often  confounded  with  epidemic 
dysentery,  the  form  which  occurs  particularly  in  the  temperate  climates.  In 
all  of  these  affections  the  colon  is  the  main  seat  of  the  pathologic  changes, 

and  thus  in  the  symptomatology  and  in  the  anatomical 
picture  many  points  of  resemblance  are  noted. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  the  former,  an  intestinal  dis- 
ease which  is  particularly  due  to  the  invasion  of  amete, 
as  has  lately  become  more  and  more  positive,  and  in  the 
Fig.  56.— Common         case  of  epidemic  dysentery,  we  are  dealing  with  a  partly 
Intestinal  Ameba.        bacterial  infectious  disease,  in  spite  of  great  simiUritr 

in  the  clinical  picture,  a  sharp  division  of  both  affection? 
must  be  maintained.  All  the  more  so,  as  the  clinical  course,  the  mode  of 
appearance  and  the  anatomical  picture  of  both  affections,  upon  close  obsem- 
lion,  sliow  many  points  of  difference. 

In  the  varioty  of  dyj^ontcry  which  occurs  endemically  in  warm  countrifs 
there  are  found  in  fresh  fecal  evacuations  and  especially  in  the  mucus  and 
hcniorrhagic  masses  of  the  same,  small  protoplasmic  living  organisms  which 
show   distinct  alterations  in   shape  in   the  presence  of  a   certain    decree  '""f 
warnitli  seiuliii<r  out  ])rocessos  and  taking  u])  su])stances  such  as  rtnl  and  whir-f 
corpuscles,  ])acteria,  and  the  like.     They  belong  to  the  protozoa   and  to  th-* 
class  of  rliizopods,  and  tliose  microorganisms  are  designated  as  ameba.     Dif- 
ferent varieties  are  frecjuently  found  in  water,  especially  in  stagnant  wattr. 
particularly  water  eontaniinated  ])y  decomposing  vegetable  matter.      In  gi'n- 
eral,  they  are  of  no  importance  in  num.     Some  are  intestinal  parasite*?,  par- 
ticularly of  the  small   intestine,  and  are  found  after  the  administration  oi 
laxatives  in  the  feces  in  nornud  persons  (Fig.  5()).     Others  produce  stubU->ni 
intestinal  catarrhs,  particularly  a   chronic  irritation  of  the  colon.      This  i? 
(^specially  true  of  the  ameba  coli  mitis  which  Quincke  demonstrated  in  several 
cases  of  intestinal  disease  (Fig.  ^u  a).     These  cases  occurred  in  pi»rsons  that 
had  certainly   acquired   th(»  affection   in   Germany,  but   none   of   the  severe 
dysenteric  symptoms  appeared  such  as  arise  from  the  presence  of  genuine 
(lysentcnj  awch(P.  the  ameba  coli  Loesch,  as  it  is  usually  called.     In  contni- 
jlistinction  to  other  ameba,  it  is  pathogenic   in  cats,  therefore,  Quincke  h&^ 
given  it  the  name  ameba  coli  felis.     In  general,  it  is  smaUer  than  the  other 
species  of  ameba  that  are  found  in  the  intestine.,  but  even  here  great  variations 
090 
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Fio.    67. — Ameba    Coli 
MiTia.     (After  Roos.) 


in  size  occur.  Its  movements  are  more  active,  its  protoplasm  more  finely 
granular^  and  it  very  frequently  contains  red  corpuscles  that  have  been  taken 
up,  conditions  which  are  not  noted  in  other  ameba. 

Lambl  was  the  first  to  find  harmless  ameba  in  the  feces  of  children. 
True  pathogenic  amebsB  of  the  human  colon  were  first  found  by  Loesch 
in  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  suffered  from  severe  chronic 
muco-purulent  diarrhea;  the  ameba  was  detected  in 
the  mucus  passed  by  the  patient,  and  accurately 
described. 

In  the  feces  these  ameba  appear  in  the  form  of 
round  cellular  structures  25  to  30  fi  in  diameter,  in 
which  often  a  distinct  hyaline,  cortical  substance 
(ectoplasm)  and  a  granular  medullary  substance 
(entoplasm)  may  be  differentiated.  Further,  they 
show  a  delicate  nucleus,  one  or  more  vacuoles  (Fig. 

58  6),  and  frequently  contain  in  their  protoplasm  red  and  white  blood  corpus- 
cles, etc.  (Fig.  58  a).  They  show  movements,  sending  out  clear,  glassy,  blunt 
processes  (pseudopodia)  and  withdraw  them  again.  They  change  their  posi- 
tion by  sending  out  an  ectoplasmic  process,  the  granular  cell  mass  with  the 
nucleus  following  and  the  end  retracting. 

According  to  Roos,  these  ameba  become  encysted,  that  is,  they  change  into 
a  permanent  form,  in  that  they  take  on  a  round  to  oval,  sharply  defined  form, 
almost  completely  transparent  (Fig.  58  c).  The  internal  part  of  the  cyst- 
form  is  clear,  homogeneous,  but  rarely  does  a  nucleus-like  body  appear  in  it; 
it  has  a  diameter  of  from  10  to  15  ft.  The  ameba  coli  mitis,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  larger,  quite  roimd  cyst-forms  of  from  16  to  17  ft,  a  double 
contoui*  and  several  vesicle-like  inclusions  (nuclei?)  (Fig.  57  B). 

The  ameba  rarely  show  division;  spore-formation  has  not  as  yet  been 
definitely  observed.    Upon  long  standing  of  the  dejecta  the  ameba  decompose 

rapidly  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  found  at 
the  autopsy,  unless  the  post  mortem  is  held  in 
the  first  few  hours  after  death.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  remain  longer  in  the  ulcers  and 
their  surroundings,  especially  in  the  submucous 
tissue. 

Since    the    ameba    coli    was    observed    by 
Loesch,  it  has  been  found  by  many  other  inves- 
tigators.   Koch  found  them  in  dysentery  autop- 
sies in  Egypt ;  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  them 
in  sections  of  the  intestine  at  the  base  of  the 
ulcer,  further  also  in  one  of  his  cases,  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  liver  around  a  liver  abscess. 
He  was,  therefore,  probably  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that   Egyptian   dysentery  is   due  to   the 
ameba.      Kartulis    investigated    this    affection 
further  and  confirmed  Koch's  findings  in  that  he  was  able,  in  all  typical  eases, 
to  demonstrate  th(*  ameba  in  the  feces,  whereas  thev  were  constant Iv  missed 
in  the  dejecta  of  other  patients.     Especially  did  he  call  attention  to  their 
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oonn^xriion  with  aUHL-tri^?  of  the  liver,  which  i>  so  frequent  in  this  disease.    Hi 
aiL*A>a  wa*  imail^rr  ihan  ibostr  described  bv  Loesch. 

Councilman  an'i  Lafleur.  in  a  coraprehensire  monograph,  described  ikc 
SLnaioiuu:  an<l  clinical  comlition?  of  the  disease  due  to  the  ameba  coli  or  tf 
thev  dcsignate^l  it.  the  ameba  dysenteriae.  a*  well  as  its  behavior  in  the  intes- 
tinal wall,  in  ca=rf.-s  occurring  in  North  America. 

Quincke  and  R'Xjs  ^tudied  thi>  ameba  which  they  recognized  in  «?es 
coming  apparently  from  Sicily  and  have  attempted  to  define  its  relation  to 
oth*.-r  harniless  or  ^'^^  dangt-rous  ameba.  especially  regarding  the  manner  "f 
its  entrance  into  the  intt-^tine. 

After  inv»-iigaiions  in  Alexandria,  Kruse  and  Pasquale  decided  in  favor 
of  the  pathogenicity  of  these  ameba.  They  were  able  to  withdraw  pu5  fr^ra 
a  liver  absc<'.-^  containing  ameba,  but  which  was  free  from  bacteria  and  to 
produce  dysentery  in  cats:  thus  they  obtained  an  important  proof  of  the 
imjKirtance  of  the  anuba  in  the  devek»pment  of  Egyptian  dvsenterv. 

In  numerous  publications  other  c-asi-s  were  described  in  which  aine^4 
appearefl  as  the  generators  of  dysi-nterit-  affections.  Many  authors  have  busiei 
themselvts  with  the  question  of  their  pathogenicity,  some  jwirtlv  favorini:. 
some  op[Kjsing  tbis  view.  For  the  most  part  this  concerned  diseasies'originatin; 
from  warm  climates.  Not  rarely,  however,  have  observations  of  similar  i^s« 
been  report<*<l  from  temperate  and  even  from  cold  regions. 

II lava  found  ameba-like  structures  in  an  epidemic  of  dysenterv  in  an 
insane  asylum  in  Prague.  In  Kieff.  Massiutin  demonstrated  ameba  in  chronic 
dvsenterv. 

O.-ler  describes  them  in  a  case  coming  from  Panama ;  further,  Lafleur. 
Simon.  Musser.  Stengel.  Dock.  Eichenberg  and  others  have  reporter!  the 
finding  of  amel'a  in  America.  Lutz  declared  Brazilian  dysenterv  to  be  an 
arn^ba  ent»'rilis. 

In  .-iniilar  cases  in  Italy,  Grassi,  Cahunlrucoio,  Celli  and  Fiocca,  and  others 
observed  anieba.  Their  opinions,  however,  varied  regarding  the  importance 
of  tlir-se  >tructures. 

Case^  oceurring  in  Batavia  an<l  Calcutta  wire  describerl  bv   Kovacz. 

Manner  and  Srn-go  re]>ort  the  findini:  of  ameba  in  intestinal  affecti^a-' 
in  [M'r>ons  tliat  have  always  lived  in  Austria. 

IJoenier,  finally,  d«-(ril»ed  ca-e^  that  ori^'inated  in  Guinea,  East  India. 
South  and  Xr»rth  America  and  from  the  region  of  the  mouth  of  the  DanuV: 
he  also  mentions  some  local  cases. 

('as<  s  «»f  mild  anieha  enteritis,  sucli  as  were  accurately  described  bv  Quincke 
and   lioos  were  also  described  by  r>oas. 

The  rich  literature  regarding  ])athogonic  ameba  is  but  briefly  mentione»i 
here;  it  would  lea<l  us  too  far  to  name  all  the  observations  and  the  vari»»u> 
views  which  have  been  e.\j)ressod  in  the  course  of  years  regarding  intestinal 
anieba. 

Most  authors  that  have  ol)taiiic(l  exact  clinical,  anatomical  or  exi>eriniental 
o])inions  are  in  favor  of  the  pathogenicity  of  the  ameba  coli  TxH»seh,  ameld 
coli  felis.  ameba  dysentcria\  and  this  view  is  has<'d  ])rinci]>ally  upon  the  ri»gular 
ap])ea ranee  of  the  ameba  in  the  muco-purulent  masses  which  are  evacuatitl 
in  the  intestinal  inflammation  in  question,  and  further,  that  in  cats,  thest' 
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ameba  develop  in  the  colon  when  an  injection  containing  feces,  and  pus  from 
a  hepatic  abscess  is  forced  into  the  bowel;  there  develops  an  ulceration  and 
necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  the  same  behavior  and  appearance 
as  in  human  ameba  enteritis.  This  is  proved  by  numerous  experiments  which 
have  been  published  at  various  times.  A  number  of  authors,  it  is  true,  deny 
the  importance  of  ameba  and  refer  the  disease  to  bacteria,  or  they  hold  the 
pathogenicity  of  ameba  as  very  questionable.  This  was  the  case  with  Grassi, 
Calandruccio,  Celli  and  Fiocca,  Casagrandi  and  Barbagallo,  Gasser,  Schuh- 
berg,  Zancarol,  Sorgo,  Rpemer,  and  others. 

Wliereas  material  containing  ameba,  taken  from  a  case  of  dysenteric  ameba- 
enteritis,  injected  into  the  colon  of  cats,  gives  rise  to  the  identical  disease, 
this  does  not  happen  if  it  be  given  per  os.  According  to  Roos,  only  if  the 
feces  in  question  contain  encysted  forms  may  an  infection  of  the  large  intes- 
tine arise,  apparently,  because  encapsulated  ameba  are  more  resistant  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Pure  cultures  of  ameba  would  be  most  suitable  to  determine  this  question 
of  pathogenicity  with  certainty,  but  in  spite  of  all  endeavors  on  the  part  of 
Kartulis,  Quincke  and  Roos,  Kovdcz,  Celli  and  Fiocca,  Kruse  and  Pasquale 
and  others,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  intestinal  ameba  in  pure  cultures. 
They  only  grow  upon  culture  media  when  bacteria  are  simultaneously  present 
with  them.  Therefore,  the  view  has  frequently  been  maintained  that  they 
are  only  capable  of  living  with  bacteria  in  symbiosis  and  that  in  ameba- 
enteritis  a  combined  action  of  ameba  and  bacteria  bring  about  the  morbid 
phenomena.  A  condition  of  this  kind,  according  to  anatomic  and  clinical 
observation  is  quite  possible.  But  according  to  histologic  investigations,  in 
autopsies  from  persons  dying  of  ameba-enteritis  as  well  as  in  the  disease 
experimentally  produced  in  cats,  the  ameba  appear  to  be  the  microorganisms 
which  first  enter  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucosa,  whereas  bacteria  only 
follow  them  in  the  path  which  has  been  opened  to  assist  in  completing  the 
work  of  destruction.  This  will  be  more  fully  described  in  discussing  the  ana- 
tomic changes  and  the  alterations  produced  by  experiment  in  the  intestine 
of  cats. 

The  previously  mentioned  experiments  of  Kruse  and  Pasquale,  the  trans- 
mission to  the  cat  of  ameba-containing  pus  from  the  liver  which,  however, 
is  otherwise  sterile,  and  the  typical  necrosis  developing  in  the  colon  thereby 
is  constituted  to  substitute  the  missing  experiments  with  pure  cultures.  Natu- 
rally, the  objection  to  this  has  been  made  that  cats  have  a  great  tendency  to 
disease  of  the  colon,  and  even  after  slight  attacks,  show  severe  disturbances 
in  this  part  of  the  body,  therefore,  the  simple  injection  of  pus  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  disease,  whereas  the  ameba  need  not  have  played  a  part 
in  it.  This  objection,  however,  is  of  little  avail  because  in  very  numerous 
cases  injections  of  much  more  irritating  masses,  such  as  the  feces  from  per- 
pons  suffering  from  intestinal  catarrh,  but  without  virulent  ameba,  did  not 
produce  typical  disease  in  the  intestine  of  cats. 

How  the  ameba  reach  the  human  intestine  has  not  yet  been  determined 
with  certainty.  It  is  most  probable  that  they  enter  the  mouth  by  means  of 
the  drinking-water.  Feeding  cats  with  intestinal  contents  containing  ameba 
frequently  did  not  give  rise  to  the  disease,  the  ameba  having  probably  been 
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destroyed  in  the  stomach.  However,  Boos  succeeded  in  producing  infect!": 
with  ameba-cysts.  ^  Calandruecio  after  swallowing  encapsulated  amete  y- 
mained  unaffected  and  he  demonstrated  them  in  his  feces,  but  the  qut-^tico 
still  remains  whether  the  microorganisms  were  still  capable  of  developmrni 
It  is  also  possible  that  normal  gastric  juice  destroys  ameba  cj'sts,  wherea*  ir 
a  diminished  gastric  secretion,  such  as  in  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  etc..  th*;. 
are  uninfluenced  and  pass  into  the  colon  in  a  living  condition.  This  naj 
also  occur  by  partaking  of  improper  food,  by  deleterious  substances  whi;: 
are  simultaneously  present  in  the  contaminated  water,  products  of  deor-n- 
position  from  organic  material,  bacteria,  etc.  Perhaps  other  permanent  fom- 
exist  among  the  amoba,  as  Kruse  and  Pasquale,  after  alternate  freezing  ani 
thawing  of  feces  containing  ameba,  were  no  longer  able  to  obtain  anv  tra.** 
of  the  ameba,  but  by  injecting  them  into  the  rectum  of  a  cat,  an  enter.iL- 
with  profuse  ameba  was  developed. 

Undoubtedly  many  observations  in  the  tropics  prove  that  water  plav?  tb^ 
principal  role  in  the  transmission  of  the  disease.  Thus,  for  example,  it  hi* 
been  observed  that  among  several  «hips  present  in  the  same  port  and  whor 
crews  had  gone  ashore  only  the  crew  of  one  ship  was  affected  by  dvsJenitn, 
for  this  crew  was  permitted  to  bathe  in  the  river,  by  moans  of  which  wiur 
always  enters  the  mouth ;  the  other  crews  that  escaped  the  disease  were  pr- 
hibitod  from  doing  the  same.  Further,  people  living  in  districts  of  tliis  kino 
remain  free  if  tliey  only  take  boiled  water.  If,  however,  it  becomes  neets>dr^ 
to  take  th(.'  water  uiifiltered  or  unboiled,  or  if  this  is  done  for  convenience,  tbt 
affection  soon  appears.  These  observations  are  quite  numerous  in  the  A- 
scription  of  explorations  and  war-like  expeditions  into  countries  which  a^ 
fertile  in  endemic  dysentery.  The  report  of  physicians  who  accompanietl  iV 
troops  in  China  will  pro])al)ly  also  furnish  some  very  interesting  point?  :i 
this  connection.  The  nianncu'  in  which  the  ameba  enter  the  intestinal  wi- 
lias  been  determined  particularly  by  animal  experiments;  tliis  had  U'tt  > 
described  in  connection  with  the  anatomic  picture  of  the  disease. 

PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY 

At  the  aiitop.vj  of  persons  that  have  succumbed  to  ameba-entoritis.  chari!'^ 
are  found  almost  exclusively  in  \ho  colon  but  irregularly  distributed  ovi-r  li> 
organ.  The  summit  of  th<*  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  somotini'^ 
(Specially  implicated;  for  the  most  ])art  the  changes  vary  in  in<lividual  mr? 
of  the  colon,  being  distinct  only  in  circumscribed  areas,  such  as  in  the  signioii 
ilexure  or  in  the  ascending  colon.  Even  in  the  cecum  such  ulcers  have  Urn 
found,  whereas  they  were  absent  in  the  colon. 

At  the  onset  of  the  catarrhal  stage  the  mucous  membrane  is  parti v  cov- 
ered ])y  hemorrhagic  mucus,  it  is  decidedly  hy])eremic  as  is  also  the  subraa- 
cosa.     The  lymph  follicles  are  often  also  distinctly  enlarged. 

Whereas  this  stage  is  but  rarely  observed  at  autopsies,  the  bowel  pf^^t 
mortem  fn^piently  shows  the  picture  of  well-develoj)ed  ulceration.  The  m^^r- 
bid  j)rocess  is  particularly  noted  in  the  submucosa.  This  tissue  is  esptvialh 
thickened  around  the  ulcer,  showing  serous  infiltration,  it  is  soft  but  d(X»s  n-'t 
show  suppuration.     The  ulcerations  which  are  visible  in  great  quantity  in 
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the  mucous  membrane  reach  the  submucosa,  more  rarely  do  they  extend  to 
the  muBcularis  or  to  the  serosa.  The  base  is  sometimes  covered  by  a  necrotic 
eschar.  Provided  the  ulceration  is  not  very  recent,  the  mucosa  beneath  may 
be  reached  by  means  of  a  probe;  often  this  structure  is  elevated  above  the 
layers  beneath  for  some  distance,  so  that  the  ulcers  are  connected  by  fistulous 
passages  or  sinuses  which  sometimes  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  produce 
pus.  Placed  in  water,  larger  and  smaller  particles  of  mucous  membrane 
float  upon  the  surface  of  the  intestine;  the  layers  are  freely  movable,  both 
forward  and  backward,  over  the  deeper  layers.  Diphtheritic  changes  of  the 
mucous  membrane  or  superficial  necrosis  of  the  epithelium,  are  much  rarer 
in  ameba-enteritis  than  they  are  in  epidemic  dysentery.  Gangrenous  destruc- 
tion, therefore  alteration  of  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  into  black  eschars, 
which  more  or  less  deeply  permeate  the  mucous  membrane  is  also  frequent. 
The  follicles  may  be  affected  in  the  process,  in  that  destruction  produces 
small,  deep,  often  bottle-shaped  ulcers,  with  or  without  undermining  the 
mucous  membrane  in  their  surroundings.  Larger  and  smaller  hemorrhages, 
ecchymoses  of  the  mucous  membrane  especially  in  the  area  of  the  submucosa 
also  occur.  The  peritoneum  in  the  severe  forms  is  usually  markedly  hyper- 
emic;  in  inflammatory  processes  that  invade  deeply  in  connection  with  the 
ulcers  slight  peritonitis  occurs;  a  soapy  consistence  of  the  serous  surface  of 
the  intestine  is  also  noted.  This  may  increase  to  a  flbrinous  exudation  so  that 
adhesions  and  coalescence  of  the  peritoneal  layers  occur. 

I  once  saw  a  laparotomy  performed  in  a  case  of  ameba-enteritis  in  which 
it  was  possible  to  observe  the  descending  colon  and  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
These  structures  were  greatly  thickened  and  could  be  felt  even  previously, 
by  palpation  through  the  abdominal  wall  as  tense  elastic  structures  resembling 
a  thick  rubber  tube.  The  peritoneum  appeared  injected;  numerous  greatly 
filled  blood  vessels  traversed  the  bluish-red  stained  intestinal  wall.  Upon 
incision,  the  intestine  bled  much  more  profusely  than  normal.  The  internal 
layers,  apparently  mucosa  and  submucosa  stood  out  prominently.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  particularly  swollen  and  hyperemic.  After  death,  which  soon 
occurred,  the  autopsy  showed  marked  ulceration  in  the  entire  colon,  in  the 
surroundings  of  the  ulceration  extended  separation  of  the  mucosa  from  the 
underlying  layers,  briefly  the  entire  typical  picture  that  has  just  been  described. 

Microscopically  the  special  characteristic  findings  in  the  surroundings  of 
the  ulcers  are  noted,  namely  the  collection  of  ameba.  They  are  particularly 
copious  in  the  submucosa,  at  the  border  of  the  undermined  mucous  mem- 
brane, in  the  areas  in  which  the  submucosa  is  increased  three  to  four  times 
in  thickness  compared  with  the  normal.  They  are  found  here  in  part  in  the 
lymph  vessels,  more  rarely  in  the  small  veins.  At  the  base  of  the  ulcers  they 
are  also  often  found  in  large  numbers,  frequently  even  in  the  dilated  lymph- 
spaces  of  the  muscularis.  They  are  rarely  found  in  the  mucous  membrane 
and  in  the  muscularis  mucosae,  on  the  other  hand,  in  these  regions,  great 
numbers  of  bacteria  are  detected.  The  amebae  which  may  thus  be  recognized 
in  the  tissues  appear  smaller  than  those  found  in  the  feces.  They  are  readily 
detected  by  their  round  shape,  their  size,  the  generally  clear  protoplasm,  the 
distinct  nucleus  and  their  behavior  to  aniline  dyes  with  which  they  do  not 
stain  as  well  as  the  tissues  of  the  intestine.     The  submucosa  at  the  border 
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of  the  ulcer,  as  lias  alreaiiy  been  mentioned,  is  Tnarkcilly  thiekeD(?d  bj 
infiltntion;  its  interstitial  parts  dilated,  the  connective  tigsnv  celb  i 
Urg«d,  and  partly  show  fatty  degeneration.  On  the  otlit-r  hand,  t 
infiltration  nf  the  tissue  is  not  usually  present  to  a  decided  extent 
tbr^e  areftd  the  mui-ous  membrant'  ia  often  still  intact ;  closer  to  the  n) 
submncoea  reveals  coagulation  neerosis,  dostructinn  of  the  cellnlir  A 
coMgutated  nae^es  in  the  lymph-epaees  and   in   the   blood   vcfiseli, 

a.  desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  different  ^tagcfi  of  nwnai 
^uidnUr  cells  and  widening  of  the  interlubular  spaces  are  noUd. 
b«»  of  thf  ulcer  necrotic  ehre<ls  of  the  suhmiK-o!^  arc  found.  N( 
bacteria  are  present  in  the  pathologically  altered  tissues.  The  unc 
bovTrer.  always  found  at  the  most  adi-anced  areas,  the  bacteria  an 
back,  in  the  tissue  which  has  become  more  or  less  necrotic,  having  in 

t  as  if  following  the  amebic. 

Diphtheritic  and  gangrenous  parts  show  the  usual  picture  of  th«»e 
to  the  intestine.  Ameba<  are  usually  not  found  in  the  altered  tisnw, 
other  hand,  especially  on  the  surface,  there  arc  marked  collevtiona  of 
bactn'ia.  especially  streptococci  and  staphylococci. 

Repair  of  tlie  ulcers  apparently  occurs  in  this  inanm-r — ihc  haat 
Istc«,  cicatrtEes,  and  is  covered  again  with  epithelium  partly  from  the  i 
parts  of  the  mucous  niemhrane,  Extcndefl  areas,  howcTer,  shoir  tte 
of  glands,  and  this  can  be  noted  very  plainly  in  cas^a  that  hare  neti 

Tbe  changes  produced  experimentsUy  which  are  noted  in  animal 
cially  cats,  by  the  introduction  of  dejecta  containinf;  amob»,  are  to  N 
ilr  with  the  anatomic  findings  in  man.  Tliey  show  important  eigBi 
pUnation  of  the  ulcerBti\~e  process  and  the  entrance  of  tbe  undK  i 
inU'Stinal  wall.  Councilman  and  I^Heur.  Kovacz,  Krusc  and  Puqai 
Roos.  bare  aoi-uratety  studied  these  conditions.  Espcviallf  Roos  hu  ti 
tbe  conditionF  of  the  umelia  in  the  int<<stine  of  the  cat  arcuratrir  a 
decribed  them.  The  illustrations  accompanying  his  article  ehov  « 
r  of  entrance  and  the  dii'turhances  prtHtui-cd  hy  tlH-ni.  He  foai 
tbe  BBie*w  in  entering  the  mucous  membrane,  here  and  thi're,  gire 
Bfcnsis  of  the  epithelium,  almost  resembling  the  pnKi r.ction  of  • 
vbkb  cau?««  destruction  of  the  cells.  They  then  force  their  wa^  ( 
paitlT  in  Mqo«I  vessels  and  lymph  channels  between  the  tuhules  of  tht 
acrtly  >n  these  themselves  until  they  reach  the  base  of  tbe  mucMa,  ti 
trst  to  the  musiculari!'  mucosse,  forming  large  nccUTiiulBti»ft»,  tbt«  p«l 
X  by  way  of  the  lymph  channels,  and  now  form  large  colonin  in  fl 
Bucwa.  Surrounding  them  a  decided  inflammatory  swelling  dprdopai 
«»  mvrt>>ij.  ^  that  thick  nodules  Bp|it«r  which  ihi-n  decouipcw.,  ai 
thrmi^lTcs  by  a  narrow  pas^ge  into  the  intestine,  and  thus  learingi 
botth^sliaj'etl  uh-er.  Tliis  enlarges  in  all  directions  toward  the  perijpb 
that  It  ucdcrniim^  the  mucosa.  The  muscularis  and  serosa  nxay  alio  i 
ami  b«\>'ni<-  mvniiic.  In  how  far  'lactoria.  which  enter  into  tb»«  Atht 
i;>Hc9tK^l  in  the  development  of  the  changes,  has  not  be«n  drtgnainw 
iij.  the  entire  picture  of  ann+a-vnteritis  in  the  cat  point*  Ift  Ik 
I  the  ai::<-ba>.  partly  with  the  aid  of  a  toxin  prodnced  hr  Uwowpi 
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St:  to  characteristic  alterations,  and  that  bacteria  only  play  a  more  secondary 
r.  part. 

The  complication  by  abscess  of  the  liver  is  important.    This  has  not  yet 
f.  been  produced  experimentally  but  unquestionably  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
V  the  ameba  in  the  intestinal  wall.    AmebsB  with  and  without  bacteria  are  con- 
. .  stantly  found  in  the  abscesses  and  in  the  walls  of  the  abscess.    As  amebae  may 
V-  Bometimes  be  found  in  the  small  veins  of  the  intestinal  wall,  upon  microscopic 
■'.  investigation  of  sections,  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  enter  the  liver  tissue 
^.    with  the  portal  vein  blood,  and  settle  there.    By  means  of  this  suppuration 
-.   in  the  liver  tissue  great  destruction  may  be  produced.    Frequently  the  proc- 
'   ess  remains  latent  for  a  long  time,  as  the  result  of  formation  of  a  strong 
^  connective  tissue  capsule,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  pus  possesses  but  slight 
-  vindent  properties.    Sooner  or  later,  however,  an  increase  in  the  pus  formation 
occurs.    Eupture  may  take  place  into  the  peritoneum,  usually  into  an  encap- 
sulated space  beneath  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  a  subphrenic  abscess  develops. 
,.    Often  before  this,  adhesions  of  the  liver,  diaphragm  and  lungs  occur.     Per- 
i.   foration  from  the  pulmonary  tissue  into  the  bronchi  may  take  place  and  thus 
evacuation  of  the  pus  and  recovery  occur.    Further  these  liver  abscesses  may 
empty  into  the  abdominal  cavity  or  into  the  pleura  and  then  produce  purulent 
[.   inflammation,  or  the  pus  may  discharge  into  the  intestine,  rarely  externally 
^    into  the  abdominal  wall,  or  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  etc.    General  septico- 
,    pyemia  not  infrequently  occurs  in  connection  with  suppuration  of  the  liver; 
in  the  liver  numerous  pus  foci  form,  as  well  as  in  other  organs.     In  these 
^    resulting  conditions^  the  bacteria  which  are  simultaneously  present  and  which 
may  be  of  many  varieties,  play  the  most  important  part,  for  the  pus  from  an 
.    abscess  of  the  liver  which  only  contains  amebae  possesses  very  slight  virulence. 

SYMPTOMS   AITD   COURSE 

The  course  and  symptoms  in  individual  cases  of  ameba-enteritis  show  great 
variations.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  grade  of  infection,  the  virulence  of 
the  amebae  and  the  pathogenic  bacteria  simultaneously  introduced,  as  well 
as  to  the  varying  predisposition  of  the  individual  affected;  particularly  the 
locality  in  which  the  disease  is  acquired  appears  to  give  rise  to  many  points 
of  difference. 

Ameba-enteritis  often  begins  suddenly  with  marked  watery,  bilious  stools; 
in  the  beginning  the  dejecta  contain  fecal  masses,  later  more  and  more  mucus 
flakes  are  noted  in  them  which  soon  show  a  tinge  of  blood.  With  this  there 
is  frequent  tenesmus  and  tormina,  often  alsO\strangury.  Frequently  at  the 
onset  there  is  moderate  fever,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  the  tongue  dry,  the  skin  loses 
its  turgescence  becoming  flaccid  and  pale.  The  mucous  membranes  also  show 
a  decreased  amount  of  blood.  The  patients  are  exhausted,  the  glance  is 
gloomy,  but  the  mind  is  entirely  clear.  At  the  onset  there  is  sometimes  nausea, 
vomiting  of  bilious  masses,  which  however  soon  ceases.  There  is  loss  of 
appetite  but  usually  marked  thirst.  Sleep  is  disturbed  by  the  frequent  desire 
to  evacuate  the  bowel. 

In  other  cases  the  disease  develops  more  gradually,  often  without  a  rise 
in  temperature.    Accompanied  with  colic  and  tenesmus,  dejecta  appear  which 
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are  at  first  doughy,  later  watery  and  mueo-purulent,  and  thus  the  same  con- 
dition occurs  which  has  just  been  described. 

Now  the  disease  may  last  for  weeks  and  months  with  slight  Tariations. 
showing  the  same  symptoms.  Especially  at  night  and  in  the  early  morning 
there  are  small  muco-purulent  discharges  with  severe  tormina  and  painful 
tenesmus.  The  patients  make  strong  pressure,  having  a  sensation  as  if  ibe 
rectum  were  full  and  had  to  be  emptied.  The  result  is  but  a  teaspoonful  or 
a  tablespoonful  of  bloody  mucus.  With  this  there  may  be  prolapse  of  the 
red  and  swollen  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  which  can  only  be  replaceii 
with  great  difficulty  and  much  pain.  The  evacuation  does  not  satisfy  thtr 
sensation  but  the  patient  is  exhausted.  Soon  the  urgency  of  defecation  apiin 
becomes  so  marked  that  the  patients  must  heed  it.  Between  these  attack?, 
especially  during  the  day,  more  fecal,  doughy,  and  later  even  formed  masses 
are  emptied.  The  temperature  is  now  normal  or  sometimes  subnormal;  tlw 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  even  when  the  amount  of  blood  lost  is  not  verr 
considerable,  appear  pale,  often  sallow,  as  the  nutrition  suffers  greatly  and 
the  amebaB  take  up  erythrocytes  in  their  protoplasmic  structure  and  destroy 
•them.  A  tendency  to  sweating  is  present.  The  abdomen  is  retracted  in  it# 
lateral  aspects,  a  stiff  elastic  band  is  felt  which  gives  the  sensation  of  a  thick 
rubber  tube,  which  is  the  thickened  colon.  Now  and  then  colicky  pains  are 
observed  localized  to  the  region  of  the  umbilicus.  The  liver  is  mostly  en- 
larged, especially  if  a  liver  abscess  has  developed.  The  spleen  may  be  enla^g^^l. 
often  on  the  contrary  it  is  smaller  than  normal.  In  cases  in  which  ulceration 
invades  more  deeply,  and  in  which  also  very  marked  bloody  discharges  an- 
present,  peritoneal  j)henomena  are  added  usually  in  a  circumseril)e<l  awa; 
marked  sensitiveness  on  pressure,  pain  upon  movement,  tendency  to  vomiting. 
sin<::ultus,  frequent  and  small  pulse.  Rarely  does  p(»rforation  with  consf<jutnt 
peritonitis,  (•onaj)S(',  tynij)any,  formation  of  cxudfitc,  etc.,  arise*. 

In  seven*  cases,  which  <:o  hand  in  hand  with  severe  diphtheritic  pnxxss**^ 
or  gangrene  of  the  bowel,  the  disturbance  of  the  general  condition  at  ihi- 
onset,  or  later  after  tlu*  more  catarrhal,  intlammatory  prcK'ess  has  passiii.  i* 
very  decided.  The  tem])erature  esj)eeially  in  putrid  prcK'essc»s  is  often  su!»- 
normal,  the  pulse  rapid  and  small ;  appetite  is  absent,  marked  thirst  is  pn»sent. 
The  skin  is  covered  with  sticky  sweat,  it  is  j)ale;  the  lips  become  livitl,  x]w 
mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  are  rcMJ,  sore,  fissured.  Th«' 
weakness  increase's,  so  that  the  patient  no  lon<i:er  is  able  to  leave  the  Ih^I  tn 
discharge*  his  feces,  and  then  the  dejecta  are  often  evacuated  in  the  \hh\  withni:i 
th(»  patient  paying  mucli  attention  to  this.  Tlie  dejecta,  in  more  diphtheritit 
processes,  show  escliars* witli  particles  of  membrane  in  a  watery,  soinewbai 
blood-tinged  fluid  (flesh- water).  In  well-developed  gangrene*,  the  disi'harg*'^ 
are  brownish,  black,  offensive  and  contain  slirccls  of  necrotic  mucous  nitiii- 
brane;  often  also  larger  shreds  of  necrosed  intestinal  mucous  membrane  wiiirh 
show  numerous  openings  at  tlie  points  at  which  ulcers  were  ]>resent.  Tlu- 
patients  then  in  a  very  short  time  die  in  collapse,  the  mind  remaining  char. 
In  these  severe  forms  ])eritonitis  and  ])erforation  of  the  intestine*  (Kvur,  thi? 
hast(*ning  th(*  letlial  outcome. 

l^'suallv  the  sensorium  is  cl(*ar  during  th(*  entire  course'  of  the  <lise^a.<^>. 
only  in  rare  eases  is  there  coma,  a  more  '*  typhoid  "  condition  developing. 
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Relapses  are  very  frequent.  Colic,  diarrhea,  bloody-mucus  stools,  etc., 
often  return,  even  after  apparent  recovery  and  cessation  of  tenesmus  and 
honiorrhagico-mucus  dejecta.  Thus,  foreigners  in  the  tropics  often  suffer 
from  repeated  attacks  of  the  disease.  Their  only  hope  of  recovery  consists 
in  the  return  to  a  temperate  climate. 

In  Europe,  apart  from  the  few  autochthonous  cases,  the  disease  appears 
particularly  in  a  chronic  stage.  This  chronic  dysentery  is  not  an  infrequent 
affection  in  persons  who  have  lived  in  the  tropics.  They  are  usually  thin  and 
pale,  the  skin  often  having  a  yellowish  color.  The  appetite  varies;  it  may  be 
good,  but  even  decided  anorexia  may  be  present.  The  abdomen  is  retracted, 
sensitive  to  pressure  in  its  lateral  aspect  and  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus. 
The  colon  is  sensitive  to  pressure  and  can  usually  be  felt  as  a  thick  band. 
Morning  and  night,  usually,  mucus  or  purulent  dejecta  are  discharged  with 
decided  tormina,  so  that  the  patients  are  forced  to  rise  from  bed  suddenly 
to  seek  the  toilet.  Tenesmus,  as  a  rule,  is  not  present,  or  is  but  slight..  Some- 
times the  discharge  is  purulent,  often  profuse,  showing  a  plentiful  admixture 
of  undigested  food.  The  tongue  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
are  usually  dry,  red ;  the  gums  bleed  readily ;  there  is  often  foetor  ex  ore.  The 
temperature  shows  a  tendency  to  assume  subnormal  values.  Cachectic  edemas 
appear.  Later  phenomena  of  insufficient  discharge  from  the  bowel  appear, 
the  result  of  cicatricial  stenosis  and  alterations  of  the  muscularis  of  the 
intestine.  Gradually  decided  emaciation  and  consumption,  weakness  of  the 
heart,  l)ed-8ores,  etc.,  may  develop,  and  thus  after  a  prolonged  period  of  in- 
validism the  patient  dies  of  marasmus. 

The  most  important  complication  of  tropical  ameba-dysentery  is  abscess 
of  the  liver.  Sometimes,  early,  but  mostly  only  in  the  later  course,  decided 
enlargement  and  pain  in  the  liver  occur.  Frequently,  shoulder  pain  is  present, 
almost  always  upon  the  right  side.  Fever  of  varying  intensity  occurs;  it  is 
often  only  slight,  the  temperature  in  the  morning  being  nearly  normal,  in 
the  evening  rising  to  100.4°  F.  Again,  a  rise  in  temperature  to  103°-104°  F. 
occurs,  frequently  accompanied  by  chills.  Thus  the  temperature  shows  an 
irregular  course,  rising  and  falling,  corresponding  to  pus  fever,  but  it  may 
remain  at  the  same  height  for  a  longer  time,  showing  but  slight  morning 
remissions.  If  the  abscess  is  superficial  and  is  situated  anteriorly  sometimes 
iluctuation  mav  be  noted;  if  the  abscess  is  situated  under  the  vault  of  the 
diaphragm,  it  will  force  the  diaphragm  upward  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  dull 
ari*a  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  with  a  convex  border-line  extending 
upward.  With  this  the  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated  or  protruded;  the 
affi'ctcd  area  of  the  thorax  shows  great  distention,  not  moving  with  respira- 
tion, but  to  a  slight  extent.  Definite  results  are  given  by  exploratory  punc- 
ture;  only,  however,  if  it  is  positive.  Often  we  are  not  successful  in  finding 
the  focus,  or  in  evacuating  the  pus,  when  the  cannula  enters  the  abscess  cavity. 
Frc(|ucntly,  remissions  or  prolonged  intermissions  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  The  patient  imagines  that  .he  is  cured,  for  he  no  longer  presents 
sym])toms  or  has  fever;  he  believes  that  he  was  suffering  only  from  tropical 
hepatitis.  Uf)on  investigation  it  is  found,  however,  that  the  liver  is  still 
enlarged  but  no  longer  sensitive  to  pressure;  and  as  a  general  enlargement, 
an  hypertrophy,  of  the  liver  frecpiently  occurs  in  people  who  'have  lived  in 
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tropical  regions,  especially  if  they  have  suffered  from  malaria,  no  attcn^H 
is  giver  to  thia  fact.  But  after  a  shorter  or  a  longer  interval,  aftur  niooH 
or  even  after  years,  during  which  the  aliscess  surrounded  by  a  capsule  of  t)^| 
connective  tissue  has  remained  latent,  fever  appears  anew.  The  liver  ajfl 
develops  pain,  it  enlarges  still  more;  and  ofti-n  rupture  rapidly  occur*  intoH 
peritoneum  below  the  diaphragm,  a  hypophrenic  obscess;  more  rarely  a  ^M 
minant  diffuse  peritonitis  takes  place,  the  result  of  rupture  of  thr  abanP 
into  the  free  abdominal  cavity,  after  a  trauma  or  a  fail.  In  eoine  n^i»m. 
for  esample  in  Sicily,  a  very  common  manner  of  the  disohargv  of  the  tth«*» 
is  by  way  of  the  bronelii.  after  a  previous  adhesion  of  the  liver  to  dia[ilingn 
and  lung,  which  adhesion  often  occurs  without  symptoms.  The  patient 
denly  coughs  up  profuse  purulent  masses,  which  often  present  a  red  «>U>r. 
for  this  reason  do  not  look  like  pus.  This  expectoration  may  last  for 
It  may  produce  a  purulent  destruction  of  the  lung,  which  may  causr  d<ath] 
but  very  frequently  recovery  takes  place  on  account  of  the  slight  vii 
properties  of  the  pus,  the  expectoration  which  somctunes  contains  biU 
ually  ceasing.  In  the  sputum,  in  many  cases  aniebs  have  been  dt-monftral 
Rarely  does  rupture  occur  into  the  intestine  or  into  the  pelvis  of  thi^  kidtuy2 
the  pus  discharging  with  the  feces  or  witli  the  urine.  Purulent  exudntet 
the  pleura  and  pericardium  may  occur  through  perforating  liver  aXitc 
The  discharge  of  the  abscess  through  the  skin  of  the  abdomiiial  oovwii 
not  frequent.  Perforations  into  adjoining  organs  in  many  cases  are  ob« 
by  a  timely  operative  opening  of  the  abscess,  and  the  patient  recovers ;  ot 
wise,  he  usually  succumbs,  presenting  the  symptoms  of  a  geacral  s<-pti 
pyemia. 

The  dejecta  in  ameba -enteritis,  the  condition  and  appearance  of  whirfi 
form  the  chief  symptom  of  the  disease,  at  the  onset  still  containB  ft«al.  biliooi 
massi>g;  but  soon  mucus  accumulations,  which  have  a  bilious  tinge,  mav  b( 
noted.  In  these  latter,  but  not  in  the  fecal  masses,  (he  ameba  nrr  fnntv! 
(Fig.  58fi).  Tiiey  may  easily  be  recognized  in  the  fresh  dejecta  w',  .'  ' 
not  jet  cooled,  This  cooling  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  dt-jt^  i 
incuhiiting  oven,  in  warmed  cloths,  or  the  like.  Tbc  aroebffl  arc  rea<!i 
nized  by  their  active  movements  and  their  lighter  color.  By  this  m;..! 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  they  contain  blood  corpuscles,  they  may  be  diff'T  r- 
tiated  readily  from  swollen  epithelium.  Also  in  the  cooled  stool,  afii  r  i:j-; 
have  liecome  motionless,  they  may  be  noted  as  more  markedly  refracting  stnn-- 
tures,  with  a  round  shape  and  a  distinct  nucleus,  oflen  containing  enntc  ran- 
oles.  In  older  cases,  motile  araebie  are  no  longer  found;  but  oiilr  nharph 
defined  encpted  forms,  such  as  were  described  in  the  etiology  (Fig,  M.-). 
may  still  lie  noted.  In  the  dejecta  the  ameba  usually  disappear  rapidli.  (or 
they  decompose;  in  cover-glass  preparations  containing  miicug  particli-.-  frito! 
the  stool  Ihey  often  remain  for  quite  a  long  time.  They  stain  poorly,  ati'i  ic 
the  dejecta,  by  the  addition  of  staining  fluids,  they  are  readily  recognini  t- 
being  conspieuons  from  the  rest  of  the  stained  mass  by  their  abwm-i-  ..f  i  Lii.ir 
Not  rarely  are  infusoria  found  in  connection  with  them,  such  ai>  Irichniiiiria- 
cercomonas,  etc,  (Fig.  59).  The  mucus  which  has  an  alknline  refli-tiim  fur- 
ther contains  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles,  ammonium-magtMatUD  plie*- 
phata  crystals,  frequently  also  Charcot-Loydcn  erystals. 
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Though  the  amebae  are  found  readily  in  plentiful  quantity  in  the  mucus 
masses,  but  particularly  in  those  containing  blood,  they  are  not  so  easily  de- 
tected in  gangrenous  cases.  They  are  probably  destroyed  by  the  enormous 
proliferation  of  bacteria. 

The  urine  is  usually  diminished,  concentrated,  turbid,  and  contains  in- 
doxyl  in  plentiful  amounts,  especially  if  decided  ulceration  has  occurred  and 
in  the  more  chronic  forms.    In  severe  cases  it  often  contains  albumin. 

In  how  far  other  tropical  disenses,  such  as  aphthae  tropicae,  Cochin-China 
di{Crrhea,  sprue  and  pilgrim  diarrhea,  are  related  to  ameba-dysentery  cannot 
as  yet  be  determined.  There  is  not  sufficient  knowledge  in  our  possession  at 
present.  At  any  rate  the  clinical  picture  is  a  very  similar  one,  and  it  is  readily 
conceivable  that  these  are  but  local  varieties  of  the  same  disease. 

A  decidedly  milder  clinical  picture,  but  of  a  conspicuously  chronic  char- 
acter, is  shown  by  the  cases  of  infection  of  the  intestine  by  the  amoeba  coli  . 
mitis  as  described  by  Quincke  and  Roos.  These  cases  are  especially  character- 
ized by  a  tendency  to  diarrhea.  Especially  in  the  morning,  thin  mucus  or 
pappy  discharges  occur.  These  discharges  have  an  alkaline  reaction  and  have 
a  musty  smell.  Sometimes  8  or  9  rapidly  succeeding  passages  occur  in  which, 
however,  but  small  quantities  are  evacuated.  The  intestine  is  often  flaccid 
and  does  not  discharge  sufficiently.  If  bowel  washing  is  performed,  large 
quantities  of  feces  are  discharged.  Flatulence  is  frequent.  In  the  urine 
plentiful  amounts  of  indoxyl  are  found.  The  patients  emaciate,  partly  as 
the  result  of  diarrhea  and  the  formation  of  abnormal  products  of  metabolism 
in  the  bowel;  partly  also  on  account  of  insufficient  intake  of  nourishment. 
For  they  fear  to  eat  because  eating  brings  about  peristalsis  or  because  they 
believe  that  this  or  that  food  does  not  agree  with  them.  In  this  disease  the 
formation  of  ulcers  occurs  in  the  intestine,  due  to  amebae ;  but  definite  autopsy 
findings  are  not  at  hand.  Occasionally  post  mortem  ulcers  with  undermined 
borders  have  been  found  in  the  colon  as  a  secondary  finding  in  persons  that 
have  perished  from  some  other  disease;  these  ulcers  are  believed  to-be  due 
to  amebae.  Upon  close  investigation,  it  may  sometimes  be  learned  that  intra 
vitam  there  was  tendency  to  diarrhea  and  also  that  bloody  stools  occurred. 
Often  intestinal  tuberculosis  has  been  assumed  in  such  cases.  In  this  disease 
collections  of  amebae  are  also  sometimes  noted  in  the  tuberculous  ulcerations. 
And  it  is  questionable  whether  they  were  implicated  in  the  development  of 
the  ulcer. 

In  the  mild  form  of  ameba-enteritis  the  amebae  are  found  in  the  dis- 
charges as  described  in  the  etiology.  In  the  main  they  appear  larger  and 
less  motile  than  the  amaha  coli  felis  without  containing  red  corpuscles  and 
are  more  coarsely  granular  (Fig.  57  a).  They  differ  particularly  from  the 
virulent  amebir  in  that  they  are  not  pathogenic  in  cats.  Frequently  encysted 
forms  are  observed  (Fig.  57  6),  often  surrounded  by  a  mucus  coat,  especially 
in  those  cases  in  which  a  suitable  therapy  has  been  employed.  With  these, 
frequently,  strongly  refractive  yeast-like  bodies  may  be  observed,  as  well  as 
round,  greenish,  shining  structures,  the  importance  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
determined ;  which  probably,  however,  have  nothing  in  common  with  amebae, 
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I   bting  rather  in  couucflion  with  HageUii;  which  under  thc'B«  circumstances  »r« 
'    not  rarely  found  as  paraeitc'b  in  the  intestine. 

In  connection  with  the  intestinal  diseases  of  man  produced  by  ami.'bs  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  occurrence  and  action  of  other  protozoa  in  the 
intt-Btine  Iwionging  to  the  class  of  ttjiorozua  and  infiisoriii.  TUey  often  gin 
rise  to  a  very  stubborn  intestinal  catarrh  which  in  part  eiiows  a  ainiilar  ciiniuti 
picture  to  dysentery  and  auieba-entt-ritts.  In  their  deleterious  action  in  tbr 
bowel  they  uro  probably  nseistcd  by  bacteria;  but  we  should  certainly  go  too 
far  if  we  assumed,  as  was  done  in  thu  case  of  the  aniel)^,  to  look  upon  tbcm 
as  compnratively  harmless,  accidental  parasites,  that  appear  in  intestinal  n- 
tarrh.  That  this  is  not  a  fact,  the  observation  of  some  case«  nf  prottnx 
diarrhea  proves,  for  the  removal  of  these  small  animals  by  subetancee  which 
have  a  toxic  eiTeet  on  tliem  is  aceouijtanied  by  the  disappearance  of  the  clioiol 
'   ej'mptoms. 

Among  the  sporozoa  there  are  to  be  considered  the  coccidta  {cocoidium 
bigerajuum  and  perforHns),  among  the  infusoria:  cercomonas  horainie.  trid 
monas  intestinalis,  incgdstama  entehcum  (tamblia  intcstinalis).  balantidtq 
(paramscium)  eoH  l>esides  other  infusoria  not  definitely  known  and  cla 
fied.  The  coccidia  are  rarely  present  in  man;  they  occur  more  froqmii 
in  animals  ( rabbits,  cattle,  dogs,  sheep,  cats).  In  cattle  one  variety  of  cocciti 
apparently  the  coccidium  oviforme,  produces  a  dysenteric  disease,  the  Bo-collj 
red  dysentery,  because  the  parasite  permeates  the  epithelium,  produdnj;  fibi 
ouB  inflammation  and  hemorrhagi^s  in  the  raucous  membrane  and  giving  r 
to  partly  bloody,  partly  watery,  diarrhea  mi.twi  with  fibrinous  nwiisif.  " 
constitutional  symptoms  greatly  resemble  human  dysenler)'.  This  (.■occidiai 
has  also  been  found  in  man,  but  not  in  the  intestine;  however,  it  tji  not  ineoi 
ivable  that  similar  to  the  case  in  cattle,  this  pnraaitc  may  collect  in  t 
human  colon  and  there  produce  affection.^  resembling  dysentery.  Stiibbd 
intestinal  catarrh,  with  marked  diarrhea  which  dwi<ledly  influcncen  natrtUi 
is  caused  by  the  coecidimn  bigeminum,  which  infects  the  epithelium  n(  t}^ 
Email  intestine,  irritating  and  destroying  it,  and  oeensionnlly  entering  into  tl 
interior  of  the  villi.  The  eoccidium  perforana  which  adheres  to  tlie  vilii  a 
the  mucous  membrane  has  Ijeen  found  in  man.  The  iHarrheax  prodtieed  i 
coccidia,  on  account  of  the  seat  of  the  parasite,  are  very  stubbom  and  dill 
to  remove  by  drug  treatment. 

Infusoria  diarrhea  is  more  fretjiient  in  man.  The  diseases  doe  to  fltgeQi 
Cercomonas  hominis,  trichomonas  intcstinalis,  nii'gaBluma  enltTunini.  i 
others,  do  not  often  show  severe  symptoms,  and  yield  relatively  msily  i 
treatment.  These  parasites  like  the  megnstoma  Tfnt  upon  the  epithelinm,  4 
Ihey  vegetate  freely  in  the  intestinal  contents.  They  irritate  the  mucoiu  n 
brane  principally  mec^hunicnily.  thus  giving  rise  to  marked  HeervlioD  i 
increase  nf  perirstalsis.  They  occur  particularly  in  pigs,  fthecp.  mice,  rata,  r 
bite,  and  cats;  and  perhaps  are  transmitted  by  the»>  animals  to  man  W  c 
taminated  food  and  drink.  They  are  but  slightly  n-sistant,  and  cannot  witK 
Etand  tlw  gastric  juiee;  but  they  form  encysted  varieties  (Fig.  59c)  wlU  " 
are  so  much  more  resistant  that  they  pass  the  stomach,  develop  in 
tine  and  may  give  rise  to  aecumulationa  of  infusoria.     The  fla^lli  nia 
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diarrhea,  the  stools  being  frequent  during  the  day,  and  consisting  of  thin 
watery  masses  with  an  admixture  of  mucus  of  a  fecal  bilious  consistence, 
usually  of  a  yellow  color.  These  diarrheas  disturb  the  patient  in  his  sub- 
jective sensations,  prevent  metabolism  and  absorption  of  food  in  the  intes- 
tine; by  this  means  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  suffers,  often  giving  rise  to 
weakness,  especially  if  this  infusoria  diarrhea,  as  occurs  not  rarely,  is  super- 
added to  other  intestinal  affections.  Thus,  we  note  flagella  in  the  gastro- 
enteritis of  children,  in  tuberculous  intestinal  disease,  in  carcinoma,  and  in 
ameba-cnteritis,  often  being  present  in  large  quantities  in  the  stool,  and  to 
their  presence  must  be  ascribed  the  marked  diarrhea  which  occurs;  for  we 
note,  for  example,  in  .tubercular  subjects,  profuse  diarrhea,  which  affects  the 
patients  markedly,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  infusoria  this  symptom  disap- 
pears as  if  by  magic. 

The  most  dangerous  infusorium  is  the  balantidium  coli,  a  parasite  belong- 
ing to  the  cilia  infusoria,  or  ciliates.  It  is  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  pig; 
and  thus  we  see  that  persons  who 
have  to  do  with  these  animals  are 
particularly  affected  by  it.  It  gives 
rise  to  much  more  severe  and  stub- 
born diarrhea  than  do  the  flagella. 
In  the  passages  large  quantities  of 
mucus  masses  are  present,  blood 
also  being  often  noted.  According 
to  Dehio,  the  balantidium  gives  rise 
to  fatal  dysenteric  diseases  which 
run  their  course  with  deep  under- 
mined intestinal  ulcers.  It  prob- 
ably produces  a  toxin  which  gives 
rise  to  hemorrhagic  inflammation 
of  the  colon.  This  muco-hemor- 
rhagic  diarrhea  is  often  accompa- 
nied by  tenesmus  and  tormina  as 
is  the  case  with  ameba-enteritis. 
It  frequently  accompanies  amebae 
and  is  often  noted  in  the  intestinal 
contents  in  affections  produced  by 

the  amebffi.  Some  other,  hut  less  frequent  and  less  virulent  balantidia  have 
also  been  found  in  the  intestine  of  human  beings  suffering  from  intestinal 
catarrh. 

Regarding  the  finding  of  coccidia  and  infusoria  in  the  dejecta  they  will 
be  noted  especially,  the  latter  better,  in  the  mucus  masses  admixed  with  the 
dejecta  because  these  are  produced  by  the  mucous  membrane  and  for  this 
reason  contain  many  living  parasites.  The  coccidia  are  immotile,  represent- 
ing oval,  distinctly  double  contoured  structures,  with  a  net-like  or  granular 
internal  structure.  The  infusoria,  on  the  other  hand,  in  freshly  discharged 
or  warm  stools  mav  be  recos^iized  easilv  by  their  active  movement  and  the 
play  of  their  flagella  and  cilia.  The  trichomonas  show  upon  the  anterior 
rounded  portion  of  the  body  a  circle  of  flagella,  which  posteriorly  become 


Fio.  50. — a,  6,  c,  Megastoma  entericum  ;  d, 
trichomonas  inteetinalis;  e,  cercomonas  homi- 
nis.     (After  Roos.) 
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pointed  (Fig.  59  d).    The  cercomonaa  are  uBually  included  with  them,  irl- 
ing  under  the  same  conditions;  in  which,  however,  only  one  fla^Uum  ie  found 
at  the  rounded  end  of  the  body  aa  well  as  one  undulating  seam,  which  i^ 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  (Fig.  59  e).     Megaetoma  pnf- 
aess  but  one  large  sucker,  with  which  they  attach  themsel?» 
to  the  epithelium  of  the  intestine,  several   flagella  Win; 
placed  around  it  {Fig,  59  a,  b).    Further,  they  show  no 
nuclei  and  two  flagella  at  the  pointed  end  of  the  body.    Be- 
sides these  infusoria  there  are  still   found   oval,  ^-li^clj 
greenish,  shiny,  encysted  forms  with   a   distinct  capsule 
which  appears  to  have  a  double  border  (Fig.  59  c).    The 
balantidia  are  characterized  by  the  posseeeion  of  a  moutb 
and  an  anal  opening;  they  are  therefore  more  highly  organ- 
ized  structures  (Fig.  60).     They  do  not  possess  flai^lli. 
MitUr)"  but  are  surrounded  by  cilia,  which  are  most  often  in  active 


Flo.  60. — Balanti- 

motion. 


DIAGNOSIS 

The  diagnosis  of  ameha-enteriiis  is  based  upon  the  finding  of  the  ameU: 
this  is  easiest  accomplished  in  the  freshly  voided  and  atill  warm  feces.  Fpon 
cooling,  the  amebs  become  motionless  and  can  then  only  be  recognized  with 
ditBculty;  upon  longer  standing  of  the  dejecta  they  decompose.  Thcv  ki-ep 
better  under  the  cover-glass.  They  are  most  certainly  found  in  the  macoi 
or  bloody  flocculi  which  accompany  the  dejecta,  whereas  in  the  fceal  mis.'^ 
they  can  only  be  found  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  If  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  fresh  dejecta,  then  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  a  nvui 
tube  mucus  may  be  taken  from  the  rectum  and  the  ameba  found  in  it.  The 
virulent  dysentery  nmoba  (Fig.  58)  is  eharacterized  by  its  marked  motiliiT. 
by  the  fact  that  it  takes  up  red  corpuscle?,  and  its  finely  granular  strui-turt. 
these  being  certain  signs  for  differentiating  it  from  harmless  amebs.  Bt 
transmission  of  the  feces  to  cats  the  proof  of  their  pathogenicity  is  obtainfJ 
with  certainty.  For  this  purpose  a  cat  that  has  l>een  etherized  has  ^ome  fwt^ 
injected  into  the  anus  by  means  of  a  X6laton  catheter  as  high  up  as  pos^iti'v. 
and  if  the  amveba  coli  felis  be  present,  after  a  short  time  thin  dejecta  re?ull 
which  consist  of  muco-hcmorrliagic  masses  containing  large  quantities  of 
amebie.  If,  however,  only  the  aviaha  roJi  mitis  (Fig.  57)  be  present  whith 
also  gives  rise  to  eatarrh  of  the  targe  intcsline,  or  if  other  quite  harml-^i 
ameln'  of  the  t^matl  intestine  be  present  ( Fig.  51!)  no  disease  occurs  in  the  i^i 
after  the  injection. 

PROGNOSIS 

The  prognosis  primarily  depends  upon  the  appearance  of  diphtheritic 
processes,  When  fibrinous  masses  are  noted  in  the  feces,  the  prognosis  beconif"; 
more  unfavorable.  This  prognosis  is  rendered  still  more  unfavorable  wbtn 
foul  offensive  discharges  result  in  which  gangrenous  portions  of  the  gur  ire 
found  floating;  therefore  a  gangrenous  pro<css  has  bwn  suixraddeil.  Kspe- 
cially  dangerous  are  those  cases  with  subnormal  temperature,  cardiac  asthenia 
and  delirium.  Also  those  eases  are  i>f  r[uesli()nable  prognosis  in  which  the 
morbid  condition  persists  for  a  long  time  with  the  continuance  of  muco-heot* 
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orrhagic  feces  and  when  nutrition  is  markedly  damaged.  As  liver  abscesses 
not  infrequently  appear  quite  late  after  all  the  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the 
bowel  have  disappeared  we  must  be  careful  in  our  opinion  regarding  the 
outcome  of  an  ameba-enteritis,  especially  if  the  disease  has  been  acquired 
in  warm  countries.  This  is  particularly  the  case  if  there  be  a  tendency  to 
fever,  enlargement  and  painf ulness  of  the  liver. 

THERAPY 

Regarding  treatment,  laxative  medication  is  primarily  of  importance.  This 
must  serve  the  purpose  at  the  same  time  of  damaging  or  destroying  the 
ameba?.  Most  suitable  for  this  is  calomel  in  doses  of  from  1  to  3  grains 
several  times  daily.  In  those  cases  which  persist  for  a  longer  time,  that  is, 
those  that  have  passed  into  a  more  chronic  stage,  it  is  well  to  begin  with 
small  doses  of  about  ^  grain,  two  to  three  times  daily  and  then  in  periods  of 
about  five  days  these  doses  should  be  gradually  increased.  In  these  patients 
stomatitis  and  gastric  disturbances  readily  appear.  After  a  few  days,  usually, 
good  results  are  noted  in  that  the  dejecta  become  less  frequent  and  decrease 
in  amount,  the  mucus  contains  less  blood,  and  the  feces  show  more  consistence. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  noted  that  the  amebsB  decrease,  encysted  forms  or  small 
youthful  varieties  appear,  finally  to  disappear  entirely. 

The  root  of  ipecac  is  especially  praised.  This  is  particularly  administered 
in  the  colonies,  in  America,  etc.  Numerous  quite  detailed  reports  exist  re- 
garding its  use.  Usually  large  doses,  15  grains  and  more,  are  given,  and 
attempts  are  made  to  avoid  vomiting.  A  hypodermic  of  morphia  is  first 
injected,  or  opium  is  given.  A  mustard  plaster  or  a  cloth  moistened  with 
chloroform  or  turpentine  is  applied  to  the  epigastrium.  After  one-half  hour 
15  grains  of  pulverized  ipecac  root  are  administered,  and  eventually  after  an 
hour  a  similar  dose  is  given ;  the  patient  is  not  allowed  to  drink ;  at  most  small 
pellets  of  ice  are  given  and  he  must  remain  quiet  in  bed.  This  is  said  to 
bring  the  process  rapidly  to  an  end.  In  Brazil  from  30  to  90  grains  of  ipecac 
pow^der  are  administered  three  times  in  succession ;  from  250  to  500  cc.  of  hot 
water  are  poured  upon  it,  allowed  to  stand,  and  each  dose  is  taken  at  intervals 
of  twelve  hours.  As  a  rule,  this  produces  vomiting,  but  the  treatment  is  said 
to  be  successful. 

Other  foreign  drugs  such  as  simaruba,  pomegranate  root,  myrobalan,  mon- 
sonia,  etc.,  are  much  used.    They  have  no  advantages  over  calomel. 

At  the  onset,  castor  oil  is  often  given  in  the  morning,  and  the  treatment 
with  ipecac  begun  in  the  evening.  Magnesium  sulphate  and  sodium  sulphate 
have  many  adherents  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery. 

lnst«»ad  of  calomel,  salol,  15  grains  several  times  daily,  naphthalin,  in 
doses  of  5  to  20  grains  per  day,  naphthol,  up  to  30  grains  per  day,  bismuth 
subnitrate  and  salicylate  in  15  grains  daily  are  recommended;  but  they  are 
all  less  useful  than  calomel. 

By  enemata,  which  are  applied  by  means  of  a  long  soft  rectal  tube,  an 

attempt  is  made  to  act  directly  on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  upon 

the  amelwe.     Only  the  lowest  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract  will  be  reached. 

Disinfectants,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc.,  applied  in  this 

manner,  are  dangerous.     Naphthalin  also,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  with 
47 
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which  it  diasolvL«,  is  not  suitable  for  this  purpose.  One  to  2  p«;r  ecnl.  liirii-  v-i 
Bolution  is  better,  although  this  may  eaeily  give  rise  to  irritatioa.  (Jmni: 
hydrochlorate,  7i  to  15  grains  to  a  litre  of  water,  maj  net  (avomliU  t 
acL'Ouiit  of  its  deleterious  elfwts  on  the  amctiffi.  Aatringi-nte,  as  for  exunplr. 
silver  nitrate,  in  Bolutions  of  TJ  to  15  graine  per  thousand  arc  not  well ' 
Tannin  in  a  solution  of  0.2  per  cent,  to  0.5  per  cent,  is  more  euitflbli 
seems  favorably  to  influonce  the  process  and  to  shorten  it.  targe 
of  tannin  as  advised  by  Cantani,  from  2  to  3J  litri's  applied  under  pi 
at  a  height  of  from  (J  to  9  feet  are  said  to  act  well  in  chronic  ameha-«Dt< 
in  case  of  deep  ulceration  and  peritoneal  irritation  they  are  not  suitabli 
in  acute  affections  it  ia  difficult  to  say  what  changes  have  tnkcn  place.  I) 
cases  they  had  therefore  better  not  be  employed,  niese  drug  enemata 
be  preceded  by  an  eneinata  ot  Ems'  water  at  the  temperature  of  Ow 
(prepared  from  artificial  Ems'  salt),  to  cleanse  the  bowcL  "niese  are 
suitable  for  after-treatment  on  account  of  catarrh  of  the  lower  portion  af 
the  colon. 

In  casfs  which  nm  a  more  chronic  course  there  is  often  a  t4!ii<]ency  to  coo- 
etipation  alternating  with  diarrhea.     Mild  laxatives  are  most  suitattle  in  tliif 
case;  best  for  the  purpose,  if  there  l>e  no  great  objection  ami  a  dtmiDutinn  -^ 
appetite  does  not  result,  is  castor  oil  from  time  to  time.    This  drug  ct-rtair!; 
acts  best  and  its  use  ia  accompanied  by  the  fewest  ilisagrceablf  ^vta: 
Mineral  water  containing  Glaul>er's  salt  and  laxative  mineral  waters  ;l^   ■ 
at  home  or  at  a  Cure.     They  also  favorably  inllucnce  the  catarrh  .r,  ■: 
disturbances  of  motility.    Thus  Carlsbad,  Tarasp^  Bcrtrich,  Marieohad.  i  :  -: 
richshaller  waters,  as  well  as  the  Hungarian  purgative  waters,  aleo  Kiw-tui-^r 
and  Homburg  waters,  are  advised  in  these  chronic  disturbances  «f  the  i/m 
The  vegetable  laxatives,  such  as  rhubarb,  senna,  aloes,  etc.,  are  also  xin-d.  !■.: 
are  less  serviceable,  as  they  readily  give  rise  to  disagreeabh^  rrritAtivi-  mtn;!- 
tioBS  in  the  intestine,  spastic  contraction  of  the  intestinal  inuaculalun*  aM 
therefoR*  produce  colicky  pains.    Combinations  with  Ixdladonna  pn-pnrui 
may  lessen  these  difficulties.    The  addition  of  rhubarb  in  the  use  of  filaul 
salt  solutions,  especially  in  gastric  catarrh,  is  very  useful.      In   tlii 
therefore,  the  thorough  removal  of  feces  by  these  remt'dit-s  is  much  d»»ii 
and  enemata  must  often  be  resorted  to.  or  castor  oil  must  be  used.    In  deci'l 
atonic  conditions  of  the  intestinal  wall  in  cacie  deep  fresh  ulcers  may  b» 
eluded,  good  results  will  be  attained  by  massage,  gjmnastics  and  exercise 
the  open  air.    For  the  anemia  and  eachesia,  favorable  climatic  eooditioiu 
advisable;  the  climate  should  not  be  cool  and  there  should  be  lit*Ic  moifti 
and  but  little  wind,  therefore  not  too  high  mountainous  regions.     The 
of  iron  and  arsenic  preparations  is  to  be  advised. 

The  affirtions  which  are  to  be  refiTreil  to  the  amaha  coli  milt*  nftea  natt 
promptly  to  calomel  treatment  in  the  manner  previously  deecribod  ami  t« 
enemata  of  ipiinin  and  tannin,  in  that  the  fiTcs  become  more  compact,  liUi- 
rhoa  ceases,  and  nutrition  improves.  But  it  is  difficult  to  remove  these 
sites  entirely  from  the  intestine;  for  this  reason  relapses  fro)iient)y  » 
The  favorable  iniluenee  of  an  evacuating,  and  often  of  a  disinfcrtiox  ti 
ment.  consists  partly  in  damaging  the  tnteslinal  bacteria,  which  in  corn 
with  the  ameba  bring  about  changes  in  tlie  mucous  niembmiiv. 
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Among  the  infusoria  the  balantidia  are  very  resistant  to  therapeutic  meas- 
ures, perhaps  because,  in  contradistinction  to  the  flagella,  they  occupy  a  more 
protected  position,  deep  in  the  ulcers  of  the  bowel.  Quinin  in  them  is  an 
active  poison;  therefore,  after  the  employment  of  enemata  of  quinin,  7^  to 
15  grains  to  the  litre,  and  the  administration  of  cinchona  root,  15  grains  three 
times  daily,  best  given  in  capsules,  favorable  results  are  obtained.  Dehio  has 
seen  good  results  from  the  use  of  filix  mas  whereas  other  observers  saw  no 
action  from  this  remedy.  The  most  certain  method  of  treatment  consists 
in  the  use  of  calomel,  which  is  administered  twice  daily  for  a  period  of  five 
days  ^  grain  each  dose,  increased  to  3  grains  after  a  use  of  from  two  to 
three  days.  This  treatment  with  calomel  in  intestinal  catarrh  due  to  flagella 
(trichomonas,  megastoma,  etc.)  accomplishes  rapid  improvement  of  the  diar- 
rhea and  the  removal  of  the  parasites  from  the  dejecta. 

Coccidia  resist  this  method  of  treatment  tenaciously,  probably  on  account 
of  their  deeper  seat  in  the  epithelium  and  the  villi  of  the  intestine;  but  the 
catarrhal  condition  produced  by  them  is  improved  by  the  use  of  this  remedy. 

In  regard  to  diet^  I  may  be  brief.  In  acute  ameba-enteritis  the  same  diet 
is  to  be  used  as  in  the  onset  of  epidemic  dysentery.  But  small  quantities  of 
luke-warm  tea,  flour  soups,  diluted  milk  and  milk  soups  are  permitted ;  later, 
undiluted  milk  may  be  given  with  advantage.  Some  patients,  however,  do 
not  digest  milk  well,  suffering  from  marked  fermentation  in  the  stomach  and 
intestine,  constipation  and  colicky  pains.  As  the  disease  is  prolonged  and  the 
patients  in  consequence  become  anemic  and  cachectic,  a  one-sided  diet  must 
not  be  too  strictly  adhered  to,  and  for  this  reason  tender  lean  meat,  easily 
digested  starchy  foods  and  vegetables,  wheat  bread,  rolls,  zwieback,  eggs,  some 
butter,  etc.,  may  be  ordered  and  an  alkaline,  saline  mineral  water,  should  be 
used  in  connection  therewith.  Wine  may  be  given  in  moderate  amounts  with- 
out damage;  beer  must  be  given  with  caution,  best  in  the  form  of  pasteurized 
export  beers. 
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S.,  a  workman,  aged  thirty-seven  years,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  eight  days  ago 
suffering  from  diarrhea,  followed  by  lassitude  and  inability  to  work.  The  number  of 
movements  was  said  to  be  from  13  to  14  per  day.  After  this  apparently  causeless 
diarrhea  had  lasted  for  six  days,  a  decided  aggravation  in  the  condition  occurred.  The 
diarrhea  became  more  pronounced,  vomiting  without  decided  abdominal  pain  arose; 
to  this  high-graded  astheniaf  cramps  in  the  calveSf  and  hoaraeneaa  were  added  and  as 
this  condition  persisted  the  patient  was  sent  to  the  hospital. 

The  appearance  presented  by  the  patient  was  that  of  a  thin  but  powerfully  built 
man ;  his  eyes  were  deeply  sunken  in  the  orbits ;  the  skin  was  dry  and  cool,  the  color 
livid  and  the  wrinkled  skin  could  be  raised  in  folds  without  difficulty.  The  abdomen 
was  retracted,  slightly  painful  upon  pressure.  There  was  hoaraeneaa,  the  nose  and 
extremities  were  cool  and  moist;  the  pulse  was  almost  imperceptible;  the  profuse  stools 
had  the  appearance  of  rice  icater.  The  lungs  showed  no  deviation  from  the  normal,  the 
heart  sounds  were  extraordinarily  soft;  liver  and  spleen  were  not  enlarged.  The 
temperature  was  97.2^  F.;  the  urine  discharged  in  very  small  amounts  contained 
albumin. 

It  was  a  severe  clinical  picture  which  the  patient  presented  upon  his  admission. 
The  small  pulse,  the  feeble  cardiac  activity,  prompted  my  assistant.  Dr.  Reiche,  to  at 
once  give  the  patient  a  aubcutaneoua  infusion  of  1,000  cc.  normal  salt  solution,  of  a 
temperature  of  104®  F.  (in  the  irrigator)  and  a  short  time  after  the  absorption  of 
this  amount  of  fluid  the  condition  of  the  patient  improved.  The  hoarseness  disappeared, 
the  pulse  became  slower  and  fuller;  the  extremities  became  warm.  Hot  tea  was  then 
administered  to  the  patient  and  he  passed  the  night  in  a  comparatively  comfortable 
condition. 

The  following  day  the  condition  of  the  patient  was  not  so  good,  the  rice-water  stools 
were  still  present,  the  extremities  were  cool  and  the  abdomen  was  somewhat  tympanitic.       \ 

The  patient  was  then  given  a  hot  bath  at  32°  R.  lasting  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  masses  in  the  intestinal  canal  which  caused  tympany 
one-half  a  gram  (7^  grains)  of  calomel  twice  in  the  course  of  a  day  was  ordered.  Aft^ 
the  hot  bath  the  patient  was  placed  in  woolen  blankets,  hot  drinks  as  well  as  gelatinous 
soups  being  administered  in  plentiful  amounts. 

Thence  on  a  decided  improvement  was  noticeable.  In  twenty-four  hours  only  Ave 
thin  stools  occurred,  of  which  the  last  showed  a  yellowish  discoloration ;  the  pulse  is 
better,  the  cardiac  action  more  powerful,  the  scant  excretion  of  urine,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  has  risen  to  about  1,200  cc.  with  but  a  trace  of  albumin  being  present.  The 
color  of  the  patient  is  normal,  the  nose  and  extremities  are  warm,  briefly,  the  patient 
is  in  the  stage  of  convalescence.  Naturally,  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed,  and  should 
his  condition  again  become  aggravated  the  previous  therapy  will  be  again  employed;  I 
believe,  however,  that  as  the  result  of  the  favorable  influence  of  the  treatment  this  will 
no  longer  be  necessary. 

In  examining  this  clinical  picture  we  must  designate  the  condition  as  a 
severe  gastrO'enteriiis;  but  it  was  characterized  by  another  symptom,  by  simuU 
ianeou;!  toxic  phenomena. 
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SiDce  ancient  tipies  this  form  of  disL-aae  has  been  designated  by  the  nfl 

of  cholera,  and  it  is  our  object  to  examine  into  tho  cause  of  the  cltnical  picfi 

in  a  concrete  case.    Two  extraordinarily  different  etiologic  affectioii§.  whin 

their  clinical  picture  show  many  like  conditions,  bear  this  iiuinr.     While! 

one  form  occasionally  appears  sporadically,  at  times  in  email  epidt'inics,  I 

causes  of  which  may  be  extraordinarily  varied,  the  othL-r  rcprcnt-nte  an  aS 

tion,  the  great  importance  of  which  depends  upon  its  pathogenic  ng^it,  vH 

has  its  constant  home  in  India  and  from  there  may  be  transmitted  to  i 

most  distant  countries,  causing  decimating  epidemics.    This  pathogt'oie  am 

haa  been  regularly  found  by  Bobert  Koch  in  the  dejectfl  of  cholera  falim 

who  have  come  from  India.     In  the  case  just  detailed  we  must,  IbrrvU 

carefully  examine  the  dejecta  to  search  for  tlie  cause  of  tho  disease.         1 

From  tho  rice-water  stools  we  took  small  mucus  fiocc-uli   and  cxamnl 

them  under  the  microscope.    We  saw,  besides  granular  masses  of  detritus  d 

Bome  few  epithelial  cells,  a  large  numlier  of  microorganisms  of  variow  (nm 

and  size,  large  and  small  rods  and  also  micrococci.     Some  of   thew  mitm 

organisms  were  rjuite  motionless  in  the  field  of  vision,  others  ajipean.^  to  im 

distinct  movement.    But  among  thetie  various  forms  of  microorgniii&mfi  we  m 

no  variety  which  was  more  numerous  than  Uie  other.     This  prrparation  m 

not  jierniil  of  an  opinion  regarding  the  etiology  of  the  disease.     We  theo  t4l 

another  plug  of  mucus,  smeared  it  in  a  uniform  direction  upon  a  cover-<:H 

After  the  preparation  had  Itecomo  dry  in  the  air  it  was  drawn  through  a  JL 

ilame  and  stained  with  gentian  violet.    We  now  saw  a  picture  resembling  w 

I   first  preparation,  but  the  various  microorganisms  l>eing  stained,  were  mtfl 

I  distinct  and  immotile.    Even  this  preparation  did  not  allow  of  deSnJte  <n 

I  elusions.     In  dealing  with  a  severe  and  typical  case  of  Indian  cholera  a 

would  have  noted  tlie  pathogenic  agent,  the  rods  denoted  comma  bacUli  m 

Koch  in  a  uniform  arrangement,  like  fishes  in  a  flowing  brook.     Bat  (■ 

probability  that  cholera  vibrios,  besides  other  microorganisms,  were  pnwea 

I   in  the  dejecta  had  to  remain  undecided,  and  soon  after  the  sdmis^ioD  of  tH 

I  patient  the  question  was  more  minutely  investigated  whether  clioK>ra  vifaria 

I  could  not  be  recognized  in  the  dejecta  in  other  ways.  1 

First  we  prepared  a  peptone  culture  according  to  Koch'e   process.    M 

sterilized  watery  1  per  cent,  peptone  solution  and  1  p<^'r  cent,  sodiam  chlorfl 

solution  which  was  rendered  strongly  alkaline  and  in  which  qdc  or  Iii49 

platinum  loops  of  the  stool  were  contained  were  put  in  the  inculmtion  oren  atfl 

temperature  of  37°  C.    Cholera  bacteria,  as  Schottelius  was  the  first  to  shoH 

I  as  the  result  of  great  necessity  for  oxygen,  endeavor  to  reach  the  surface  <■ 

I  the  culture  media  and  there  increase  to  a  decidwl  amount.    Six  to  twelrp  hovOB 

I  after  preparation  of  the  culture,  a  pure  culture  of  comma  barilU  is  oflen  fovaa 

I   upcui  tile  surface  of  Ihi^  |»pli>nfc  solution.    A  culture  from  this  case  only  iM 

I  vcaled  some  isolated  rods  which  showed  no  rcscmhluniT  to  cholera  vibrio*.       1 

We  then  prepared  a  gelatin  pliite  culture,  a  flake  of  mucus  licing  dividfl 

I  in  a  10  per  cent,  nutrient  gelatin,  two  dilutions  being  made  and  poared  ciHI 

I  threu  plates  which  were  placed  in  the  incubation  oven  at  22°  C,     Tb*  Htm 

I  plate  contained  the  entire  mucus  flake,  the  second  and  third  each  1  drop  fr<)4 

[  the  first  plate  and  tho  third  plate  1  drop  from  the  ai-ond.     If  chohnu  vibriad 

I  vcru  (,-ontained  in  the  dejecta  in  forty-eight  hours  at  the  latest  «c  should  DoW 
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round  colonies,  of  a  typical  appearance^  with  slightly  irregular  borders  on 
the  plates,  and  the  microscopic  preparations  of  these  plates  would  have  to 
show  a  pure  culture. 

In  examining  these  plates,  upon  the  third  some  few  colonies  are  noted 
which  in  contrast  to  cholera  vibrios  show  round  umbilications  rendering  the 
material  upon  the  plate  fluid.  Similar  pictures,  with  confluent  colonies  were 
shown  upon  the  first  and  second  plate.  These  colonies  can  certainly  not  be 
looked  upon  as  cholera  colonies  and  even  in  the  microscopic  preparation  the 
rods  of  these  colonies  show  no  resemblance  to  cholera  vibrios. 

We,  therefore,  arrived  at  the  result  that  our  patient  did  not  suffer  from 
Indian  cholera  but  from  an  endemic  form  (cholera  nostras),  which  perhaps 
had  better  be  designated  as  cholera  morbus  (Brechdurchfall). 

This  affection  shows  special  preference  for  the  hot  seasons,  particularly 
late  summer,  so  that  American  authors  have  designated  it  by  the  name 
"  summer  complaint/'  However,  in  autumn  and  in  winter  cases  occur  due 
as  a  rule  to  food  in  which  decomposition  or  admixtures  of  a  deleterious  nature 
are  present.  If  in  any  large  number  of  persons  the  same  deleterious  sub- 
stances are  introduced  into  the  intestinal  canal,  group  diseases  arise  of  greater 
or  lesser  extent. 

Naturally,  decomposition  of  food  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  hot  season 
than  in  winter.  The  cause  of  this  depends  particularly  on  the  fact  that  these 
decompositions  occur  from  the  action  of  schizomycetes  which  require  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  to  develop  profusely.  That,  however,  also  without  schizomy- 
cetes, poisonous  substances  may  be  present  in  the  food  and  give  rise  to  the 
picture  of  cholera  nostras,  is  shown  by  similar  affections  which  can  only  be 
produced  by  poisons  like  solanin  and  colchicin.  Some  foods  may  also  contain 
toxic  substances  without  the  action  of  schizomycetes.  In  the  case  of  cheese 
this  appears  to  be  questionable  to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  cow's  miik,  under 
some  circumstances  may  contain  toxic  substances  (Alt). 

Fish  poisoning  also  appears  to  arise  without  the  action  of  bacteria,  at  least 
typical  toxic  symptoms  are  not  rare  after  partaking  of  quite  fresh  fish  of  a 
certain  kind. 

These  intoxications  may  be  analogous  to  those  cases  of  poisoning  from 
mytilus,  accurately  described  by  Schmidtmann,  in  which  the  poison  is  also 
pre-formed  and  al)0ve  all  is  contained  in  the  liver.  It  is  true  the  clinical 
pictures  produced  by  this  form  of  intoxication  more  closely  resemble  paral- 
ysis than  cholera,  and  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  cholera  nostras  after 
partaking  of  fish  are  rather  due  to  stale  and  decomposed  fish  by  the  action 
of  schizomycetes  or  fish  which  still  contain  schizomycetes.  In  this  respect 
a  communication  by  Ziber  is  of  interest,  who  believes  the  bacillus  piscicidus 
agilis  responsible  for  a  form  of  fish  poisoning;  he  was  even  able  to  demonstrate 
the  bacillus  in  the  stools  of  two  fatal  cases  which  resembled  cholera.  Also 
the  cases  of  cholera  nostras  arising,  now  and  then,  after  partaking  of  oysters 
may  be  explained  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  same,  in  general,  is  true  of  meat  poisoning.  Here  also  an  analogy 
with  belladonna  poisoning  may  be  considered  in  that  the  animals  during  life 
accumulate  toxic  substances  in  their  bodies  without  damage  to  them,  which, 
after  they  are  killed,  produce  pathological  conditions  when  their  meat  is  eaten. 
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Most  frequently  the  cause  of  these  affections,  however,  dej>end8  upon  echiio- 
mycetes  which  form  toxic  substances  upon  the  food  or  in  the  intestine,  therebj 
producing  the  clinical  picture  of  cholera  nostras. 

Bacteriology  has  devoted  itself  to  the  discovery  of  these  microorganisiDf 
with  great  energy.  Finkler  and  Prior  in  a  small  epidemic  of  cholera  nostras 
in  Bonn  in  1884,  found  a  vibrio  in  the  dejecta  resembling  cholera,  which  ihtj 
looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  endemic  cholera  morbus.  A  similar  vibrio  ▼»? 
only  discovered  once  more  by  Host.  A  bacillus,  which  rapidly  liquefied  gelaiin. 
producing  a  marked  stench,  was  isolated  by  Mayhoffer,  while  Hiippe  noted  in 
the  rice-water  stools  of  endemic  cholera  morbus  short  bacilli  which  did  i>»: 
liquefy  gelatin,  which  he  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  typhoid  group. 

Fischel  and  Enoch  cultivated  rod-shaped  bacteria  from  a  carp  that  hid 
developed  ecchymoses.  The  meat  of  the  carp,  cooked  and  fed  to  dogs,  pro- 
duced vomiting  and  diarrhea. 

Gartner  found  in  the  meat  of  a  slaughtered  cow,  of  which  58  persons  h4<i 
eaten  and  were  made  ill,  a  special  bacillus,  not  liquefying  gelatin,  which  he 
designated  bacillus  enteritidis.  The  same  bacillus  was  found  as  the  cause  of 
cholera  nostras  in  27  persons,  in  the  province  of  Posen  by  Giinther.  Gaffky 
and  Paak  isolated  a  motile  bacillus  from  sausage  which  they  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  cholera  nostras ;  in  apes  it  produced  diarrhea  and  dc^th.  Karlinski, 
van  Ermengen  and  Lubarsch  made  similar  discoveries.  Kaensche,  Pottien, 
Klein  and  my  assistant  Dr.  Fricke  found  various  forms  of  bacteria,  partlj 
with  and  partly  without  the  power  of  movement,  some  having  the  property 
of  forming  capsules.  Feeding  animals  with  pure  cultures  of  these  caus^id 
symptoms  closely  resembling  cholera. 

By  most  authors  the  bacterium  coli  was  found  either  in  pure  culture  or 
mixed  with  other  forms.  Blcisch  and  B.  Fischer  found  cholera-like  vibri-"*? 
as  the  cause  of  cholera  morbus;  Dunbar  and  Vogler  found  peculiar  bacilii. 
also  resembling  those  of  cholera,  in  the  Elbe  and  other  rivers,  upon  tht 
shores  of  which  cases  of  cholera  had  occurred.  As  these  bacilli  also  produa^i 
diarrheic  diseases,  and  on  account  of  the  methods  then  known,  could  not  t'e 
differentiated  from  the  vibrios  of  Indian  cholera  it  was  obvious  that  thest*  weiv 
true  cholera  bacilli.  Succeeding  Kutscher  and  almost  simultaneouslv  with 
him,  Oergol  and  Will^erodt  found  tliat  a  ])art  of  the  vibrios  obtained  by  Dur- 
bar from  rivers  showed  a  ])r()]>iTty  which  was  only  present  from  time  to  time. 
We  will  return  to  the  importance  of  these  vibrios,  especially  their  differentia- 
tion from  cholera  vibrios,  later  on. 

Lately  the  occurrence  of  spirocheiw  in  cholera  nostras  has  been  noted  hj 
several  observers:  they  are  also  occasionallv  noted  in  Indian  cholera.  In  both 
diseases  they  are  probably  more  of  a  secondary  finding.  In  1892  in  Hamburg, 
they  were  observed  in  several  cases  of  cholera  indica. 

The  observations  just  mentioned,  however,  are  not  the  regular  ones.  Com- 
pared to  the  profuse  amount  of  microorganisms  in  fresh  dejecta,  a  gelatin 
plate  culture,  a  1  per  cent,  poptone-salt  solution  and  a  second  gelatin  pUte 
culture  taken  from  this,  as  a  rule,  give  hut  very  few  forms.  For  the  moft 
part  they  are  but  varieties  of  proteus  and  bacterium  coli. 

The  results  of  these  invostiirations  show  fJiaf  n  uniform  etiology  for  choUrc 
nostras  does  not  exist,  that,  moreover  the  most  varied  toxic  substances,  whicii 
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are  for  the  most  part  produced  by  microorganisms  are  capable  of  producing 
cholera  nostras.  A  special  predisposition  of  the  organism  may  also  be  neces- 
sary, as  was  shown  by  Fricke's  investigations,  who  was  only  able  to  produce 
the  severe  clinical  picture  in  dogs  from  the  first  feeding. 

There  is  rarely  an  opportunity  for  pathologico-anatomic  studies  of  cholera 
nostras.  In  those  cases  in  which  a  necropsy  has  been  held  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestine  is  mostly  reddened  and  denuded  of  epithelium;  hemor- 
rhages and  eschars  have  also  been  observed  in  the  intestine.  In  an  especially 
severe  case  of  cholera  nostras  in  an  adult,  who  died  in  coma,  Jollasse  believes 
that  he  also  observed  severe  pathologico-anatomic  changes  of  the  renai  epi- 
thelium. 

DIFFERENnAL   DIAGNOSIS 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  cholera  nostras  and  Indian  cholera  is 
frequently  diflBcult.  There  is,  however,  great  necessity  for  this,  especially 
where  there  is  danger  of  importation  of  Indian  cholera.  As  since  1893  no  cases 
of  Indian  cholera  have  occurred  in  Hamburg  and  the  last  epidemic  may  be 
looked  upon  as  finished,  the  probability  in  the  patient  whose  history  was 
previously  cited  was  great  that  we  were  dealing  with  an  endemic  form  of  the 
disease.  Nevertheless,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  with  modern  facil- 
ities of  travel,  the  possibility  of  importing  the  disease  from  other  countries 
is  very  great  and  that  in  every  case  that  resembles  cholera  it  is  our  duty  to 
search  whether  there  is  any  probability  of  the  case  coming  from  a  cholera 
focus.  We  must,  therefore,  do  everything  to  determine  the  diagnosis  bacterio- 
logically.  In  a  large  hospital,  with  which  a  bacteriologic  laboratory  is  con- 
nected there  are  no  great  difficulties;  in  private  practice  it  is  not  always  possi- 
ble for  the  physicia]!  to  resort  to  a  bacteriologic  diagnosis.  But  in  this 
respect  many  institutions  and  universities  are  able  to  carry  on  these  re- 
searches. In  sealed  glasses,  well  packed,  small  quantities  of  a  fecal  discharge 
may  easily  be  sent  for  investigation,  in  which  case,  however,  it  is  always  neces- 
sary that  care  is  exercised  so  that  no  transmission  of  the  disease  occurs,  by 
means  of  these  dejecta.  It  is  true,  the  method  of  infection,  in  all  cases,  can- 
not be  followed  absolutely  and  this  circumstance  has  led  to  the  fact  that  the 
etiology  of  cholera,  for  so  long  a  time,  gave  rise  to  a  diversity  of  views. 

HISTORY   OF   CHOLERA   INDICA 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Asia  is  the  home  of  cholera  indica  (cholera 
Asiatica). 

The  home  of  cholera  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Bengal, 
in  the  valleys  traversed  by  the  Ganges.  The  capital  of  this  region  is  Calcutta. 
In  this  area  cholera  exists,  to  a  moderate  degree,  year  in  and  year  out,  fre- 
(juently  in  the  manner  that  its  maximum  occurs  in  April,  a  month  charac- 
terized by  great  heat  and  rain,  its  minimum  occurring  in  the  hot  and  wet 
month  of  August;  this  relation,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  hard  and 
fast  rule. 

According  to  the  descriptions  of  Bryden  this  region  shows  a  climate  of 
constant  heat  and  humidity,  due  to  its  low  position,  in  comparison  with  the 
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I  surroundjiig  inounlainB,  as  wt<ll  as  to  the  enormouB  masses  of  wati*r  which  I 
I  Gangee  and  Brahmaputra  Bend  through  these  areas  in  their  manj  brandl 
I  The  moisture  of  the  enrth  is  further  increased  by  a  frequpnt  Eoiitlittut  «'' 
I  which  often  brings  rain  during  the  period  designated  as  hot  and  dry. 

From  the  endemic-  area  just  described  cholera  distributi-s   jl^vlf  J^or] 
Land  year  out  over  ?mat!er  and  larger  portions  of  India  and   in  n«ighboif 
a  in  Asia,  and  from  this  region,  in  six  epidemics,  haa  attacked  Afrf 
I  Europe  and  America.    The  minute  investigations  of  Macpherson  poJnl  tarn 
fact  that  the  first  Europeans  who  came  to  India,  the  Portuguese,  aire 
found  cholera  as  an  endemic,  occasionally  epidemic  disease.     As  early  as  I 
[  year  1543.  a  great  cholera  epidemic  was  said  to  have  been  obecrred  i 
Macnamara  even  places  the  age  of  cholera  further  back.  aeconJing  lo  t 
author,  cholera  was  known  long  before  the  Christian  era.    The  Indian  T 
pian,  Tscharaka.  who,  according  to  the  Itelief  of  the  Hindooe.  was  immedia 
instnicted  by  the  (ilod  Dhanwantari  and  whose  pupil  8ii?ruta,  who  lived  a 
before  Christ  in  the  Northwestern  provinces  and  displayed  his  aftivitr  thni 
had  unquestionably  descrilied  cholera,  from  the  beginning  of  the  dif 
.  diarrhea  and  vomiting  up  to  the  bluenese  of  the  lips  and  nails  in  the  erii 
stage  of  the  disease  to  the  vox  choierica.     The  disease  was   desigtiatod  i* 
wiachulschika  or  wUchutschi  (vomiting-dysentery),  also  nirtirifia  (intmliul 
I  colic,  Bartolomwi)  and  by  some  authors  as  viordeckirit  (rapid  death?). 

Doubts  regarding  the  antii^uity  of  cholera  have  arisen,  particularlv  on  U« 
part  of  II.  Koch.  He  believes  the  reports,  regarding  older  epidemics,  i 
uncertain  and  expresses  the  view  that  prior  to  Ifll?  truo  cholera  wan  i 
endemic  in  any  part  of  India.  For  this  reason  and  on  account  of  the  e 
cessful  prophylaxis  in  Madras,  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  Koch  liope^'  tliat  it  » 
be  possible  to  confine  cholera  to  India  and  then  to  cause  its  final  diiiappt 
ance. 

This  criticiam  of  Koch'B  has  caused  me  to  request  ray  former  tiollni, 
in  Marburg.  Prof.  Justi.  to  search  ancient  Indian  literature,  n^rdinf!  t 
point.    Awording  to  Justi's  view,  Suyruta,  who  founded  the  system  of  Indiq 
medicine  lived  between  the  8i-\th  and  eighth  centuries,  x.d. 

Tlie  description  of  wi»rhiil»chika  by  Su(,Tuta,  the  translation  of  which! 
owe  to  Prof,  Justi,  very  closely  resembles  the  picture  of  Indian  cholera.    After 
describing  various  disturbances,  such  as  diarrhea,  vomiling.  thirst,  gtabbinjt 
pain,  loss  of  consciousness,  he  says  further:  "  Man  whose  teeth,  lips  and  dieIh 
arc  blue,  whose  consciousness  is  feeble,  who  is  tortured  by  vomiting.  *!]■«■ 
eyes  have  sunken  in,  whose  voice  is  weak,  whose  joints  are  all  InoseniH],  itiji  ;e 
turn  lo  the  text-books."    As,  however,  in  India  sporadic  cases  of  non■epl^l■'nl■. 
cholera  occur,  the  absence  of  distinct  reports  regarding  the  epidemic  charatk^ 
of  the  malady,  renders  a  definite  opinion  impossible.   But  another  sonrei*  poin 
to  this,     in  the  Veda,  which  is  in  part  older  and  in  some  portions  of  tf 
same  age  as  Su(;ruta'g  work,  a  verse  occurs  in  which  the  wischutschika  I 
personified  and  worshii»eil  as  the  Pest  Virgin.     "  The  wischutschika  whicH 
spares  both  tiger  and  wolf  and  does  not  attack  the  feathered  hawk  nor  Ibffi 
lion  may  »nvt>  these  from  anguish  and  distress,"    That  this  i^  a  prayer  (*■ 
ward  off  the  pestilence  is  even  plain  to  us ;  that  such  a  prayer  does  not  owe  il 
origin  to  sporadic  cases  of  cholera  morbus  appears  to  me  and  also  to  Pro 
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Justi  as  improbable  in  the  highest  degree.  Nevertheless,  I  should  not  like 
to  fail  in  adding  that  Albrecht  Weber,  the  prominent  Sanscrit  investigator, 
has  expressed  himself  in  a  different  manner  in  regard  to  this  verse. 

We  possess  a  more  forcible  proof  of  the  existence  of  cholera  before  1817 
in  Sonnerat's  description  of  his  travels  in  East  India  and  China.  Sonnerat 
reports,  that  in  a  few  years  60,000  human  beings  died  of  a  pestilence,  the 
symptoms  from  which  they  suffered  consisting  of  watery  diarrhea  (often  30 
in  five  to  six  hours)  with  vomiting,  total  loss  of  strength,  burning  thirst, 
anxiety,  anuria,  loss  of  speech,  coldness  of  the  hands  and  ears,  and  sinking  of 
the  orbits.  I  do  not  know  what  other  epidemic  disease  but  cholera  could  be 
meant  by  this  description.  After  this  great  epidemic  a  period  of  rest  appears 
to  have  occurred. 

The  next  reports  of  this  pestilence  date  from  the  year  1817.  After  the 
affection  had  already  appeared  in  Bengal  in  1816  it  appeared  in  August,  1817, 
in  Jessur  and  spread,  producing  a  high  degree  of  mortality  and  causing  great 
panic,  from  district  to  district,  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 
Combined  with  this  appearance  of  cholera  in  1816  and  1817,  the  first  pan- 
demic occurred,  which  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Asia,  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  and  a  small  portion  of  Southern  Russia.  In  the  second  pandemic, 
which  began  in  the  year  1826,  a  larger  portion  of  Russia,  the  provinces  of 
Poscn,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Hamburg,  Austria,  England,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  Portu- 
gal, South  America  and  Italy  were  affected.  The  pestilence  only  disappeared 
in  the  vear  1838. 

In  the  third  pandemic  of  1841-42,  Arabia,  Turkey,  Russia,  Poland,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Belgium  and  France  were  severely  attacked.  Emigrants 
brought  the  disease  to  the  United  States,  Central  America,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
England,  larger  areas  of  Germany  and  of  Switzerland  were  attacked  by  the 
disease;  Brazil,  and  thence,  later,  South  America  was  implicated.  This  pan- 
demic only  ceased  in  the  year  1860.  As  early  as  the  year  1863,  the  fourth 
pandemic  began,  which  primarily  attacked  Asia,  then  Russia  and  Germany 
were  severely  affected.  The  malady  also  appeared  in  the  United  States  and 
in  1875  the  fourth  pandemic  appeared  to  have  terminated. 

In  the  year  1884  cholera  reappeared  in  Egypt,  in  the  countries  bounded 
by  the  Mediterranean,  especially  Italy  (Naples),  in  Spain,  Austria,  South 
America,  Japan  and  Dutch  India.  A  quite  isolated  epidemic,  the  origin  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  cleared  up,  in  which  14  fatal  cases  occurred,  broke 
out  in  Gonsenhcim  and  Finthen,  near  Mayence.  Then  followed  a  few  years 
of  rest  until  the  year  1892  when  the  pestilence  traveled  over  Persia,  Russia 
and  in  an  unknown  manner  reached  Havre  and  France.  Quite  a  sudden 
epidemic  occurred  in  the  middle  of  August  in  Hamburg,  in  which  within 
two  months  9,000  persons  perished.  In  connection  with  the  Hamburg  epi- 
demic, isolated  foci  of  the  disease  were  noted  in  Germany,  thus,  in  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Insane,  Nietleben.  But  in  the  following  years  cholera  also  oc- 
curred in  Russia,  Spain  and  in  isolated  districts  of  Germany. 
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ETIOLOGY   AND    SYMPTOMATOLOGY    OF   CHOLERA    IRDICA 

Cholera  has  been  a  favored  field  of  investigation  by  physicians  for  a  long 
time.  This  interest  has  not  been  without  reward,  for  we  may  state,  with  i 
certain  degree  of  satisfaction,  that  the  research  in  the  investigation  of  cholen 
has  given  us  important  biologic  and  clinical  insights  into  the  nature  of 
infectious  diseases  in  general. 

One  of  the  most  important  clinical  experiences  is  this,  that  the  introduction 
of  the  infectious  agent  into  the  human  body  by  no  means  always  results  in 
disease.  For  the  production  of  the  disease  a  constant  or  only  momenUrj 
predisposition  is  required.  As  has  already  been  stated,  in  cholera  indica. 
Koch's  cholera  vibrios  are  constantly  found;  it  has  occurred,  however,  that 
in  cases  in  which  the  stool  was  even  solid  cholera  vibrios  were  demonstrateii 
In  some  of  these  cases  diarrhea  had  preceded,  but  in  individual  cases  also  this 
symptom  was  absent.  Such  cases  were  brought  to  the  hospital  because  the 
disease  occurred  simultaneously  in  the  family  or  in  relatives,  so  that  a  possibk 
infection  was  thought  of.  Many  cases  refused  to  remain  in  the  hospital  and 
they  regarded  themselves  as  quite  well,  and  it  required  great  power  of  per- 
suasion to  retain  them  until  the  cholera  vibrios  could  no  longer  be  detected 
in  their  dejecta.  Similar  experiences  have  also  been  gained  in  other  infec- 
tious diseases. 

If  infection  occurs  in  a  person  who  is  predisposed,  clinical  symptoms  aria 
which  vary  from  the  mild  cholera  diarrhea  and  cholerine  up  to  the  condition 
characterized  as  cholera  gravissima. 

Cholera  diarrhea  includes  about  one-third  of  all  cases  and  shows  as  t 
characteristic  symptom  the  presence  of  cholera  vibrios  in  the  dejecta;  these 
organisms  have  been  cultivated  up  to  the  forty-eighth  day  from  the  appar- 
ently normal  stool.  In  feces  that  have  been  saved  for  three  months,  animate 
vibrios  have  been  found.  Now  and  then  cholera  diarrhea  passes  into  cholerine 
and  cholera  gravis. 

Much  more  frequently  than  from  a  diarrhea  which  has  existed  for  some 
time  does 

CHOLERINE 

develop  as  a  form,  sui  generis.  Frequently  this  affection  is  ushered  in  bj 
disturbances  of  a  general  kind.  Lassitude,  sensations  of  fatigue.^  anorexid. 
often  also  nausea  is  present,  then  suddenly,  frequent  diarrheic  stools  follow, 
which  at  first  are  yellow  but  soon  become  rice-water  like.  Without  the  stool* 
becoming  especially  frequent  vomiting  now  occurs.  This  first  consists  of 
food  which  is  vomited;  then  the  vomited  material  becomes  greenish-yellow, 
it  is  very  fluid  and  accompanied  by  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste.  Rarely  is 
the  vomited  material  completely  discolored,  resembling  whey,  or  rice-water 
like.  After  repeated  attacks,  the  vomiting  may  cease  while  the  diarrhea  con- 
tinues. Loss  of  appetite,  coated  tongue,  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  high- 
graded  weakness,  tinnitus  aurium,  vertigo,  headache  and  marked  thirst  ap- 
pear, with  an  aggravation  of  the  pathologic  })i(ture.  Now  and  then,  a  ri« 
in  temperature  occurs  which,  however,  cannot  be  noted  without  the  use  of 
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the  thermometer.  The  skin  as  a  rule  is  cool,  the  pulse  is  usually  small ;  the 
excretion  of  urine  is  slight  or  absent  entirely;  in  the  scant  urine  albumin 
is  found;  frequently  drawing  pains  in  the  calves  are  complained  of,  without 
cramp  being  necessarily  present.  If  the  affection  develops  further  we  see  the 
typical  picture  of  cholera.  Frequently,  the  patient  recovers  from  this  described 
picture  of  cholerine,  but  this  is  not  always  rapid.  In  the  first  place,  diarrhea 
from  the  slightest  cause  returns  anew,  frequently,  later  on,  a  febrile  or  afebrile 
condition  occurs  with  general  weakness,  slight  sweating,  coated  tongue  and 
marked  thirst. 

As  well  as  the  condition  of  cholerine  may  ameliorate,  on  the  other  hand  the 
severe  picture  of 

CHOLERA   GRAVIS 

may  develop.  This  can  best  be  illustrated  by  the  following  clinical  history 
of  a  young  merchant,  aged  thirty,  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  September, 
1893.  This  patient  had  but  little  diarrhea  and  then  vomiting,  lassitude,  tin- 
nitus aurium  and  palpitation  occurred,  with  a  sensation  of  pressure  in  the 
cardiac  and  gastric  regions,  accompanied  with  great  anxiety.  Presenting  the 
picture  of  a  severe  affection,  with  cyanosis  of  the  skin,  sunken  eyes,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  hospital.  From  time  to  time,  vomiting  occurred,  while  diarrhea 
was  absent.  An  indescribable  fear  distorted  his  features,  the  muscles  of  the 
calves  were  spasmodically  contracted,  and  occasionally  the  spasm  also  appeared 
in  the  biceps;  cold  perspiration  covered  the  forehead,  the  bluish-gray  skin 
could  readily  be  raised  in  folds.  The  nose  and  extremities  were  cool  and  blue; 
while  the  patient  constantly  threw  himself  about,  in  a  hoarse  voice  he  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  wish  to  die,  he  asked  for  fluid  and  vomited  what  he 
had  taken.  A  hot  bath,  a  normal  salt  infusion  only  transitorily  improved  the 
condition ;  his  temperature  fell  and  after  a  few  hours  the  patient  succumbed 
to  his  agonizing  affliction;  evTen  in  death  his  arms  and  legs  were  spasmod- 
ically contracted  as  if  entering  the  arena  for  the  combat. 

Xot  in  all  cases  does  death  occur  preceded  by  such  torments.  Some  patients 
are  apathetic  and  somnolent,  but  when  they  are  aroused  it  may  readily  be 
not('d  that  the  pgychic  functions  are  quite  normal. 

In  the  severe  stage  the  temperature  usually  falls.  This  drop,  however, 
is  rarely  as  ^^''V'at  as  it  may  seem.  Temperatures  below  95**  F.  are  not  fre- 
quent, but  o»i  aecount  of  the  simultaneous  moisture  of  the  skin,  the  loss  of 
heat  appears  to  be  much  greater.  The  pulse  for  the  most  part  is  weak  as  a 
rule,  but  of  normal  frequency;  it  is  rarely  accelerated  and  then  not  above 
100  per  minute.  Frequently,  from  hour  to  hour,  the  pulse  becomes  less 
perceptible;  in  the  carotid  and  crural  arteries  it  becomes  indistinct;  the  second 
sound  of  the  heart  disappears ;  small  arteries  and  veins  when  incised,  scarcely 
bleed.  The  respiration,  as  a  rule,  is  accelerated.  Even  without  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  respiratory  organs,  there  may  be  from  30  to  40  respirations  per 
minute.  The  secretion  of  urine  has  either  Ceased  entirely  or  the  amount  is 
greatly  diminished,  but  there  are  also  cases  in  which  a  plentiful  excretion 
of  urine  is  observed.  Thus,  I  have  seen  a  patient,  thirty-nine  years  of  age, 
who  in  the  algid  stage  of  the  disease  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  also  in  the 
succeeding  stages,  voided  1,250  cc.  of  urine.    This  urine  contained  10  grams 
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of  N".  and  2.075  grams  of  ammonia.  The  abdomen  for  the  most  part  b 
retracted;  upon  percussion,  as  a  rule,  a  slightly  dull  note  may  be  obtained! 
and  if  the  cutaneous  coverings  are  not  too  thick,  the  splashing  of  fluid  may 
be  noted,  which  fills  the  intestines,  even  in  the  absence  of  diarrhea. 

This  hopeless  condition  frequently  terminates  in  death,  in  other  cam  a 
surprising  recovery  may  result  without  definite  reasons  being  appareot  it 
the  clinical  condition  for  this  change  in  the  outcome  of  the  disease.  While 
the  vomiting  desists,  the  profuse  diarrhea  ceases,  the  pulse  improves,  the 
color  of  the  patient  becomes  better  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  recoven. 
from  the  severe  attack,  has  taken  place. 

But  the  severe,  algid  stage  is  also  subject  to  great  variations,  as  the  itsali 
of  treatment. 

After  the  use  of  hot  baths  and  above  all,  as  the  result  of  subcutaneous 
and  intravenous  injections  of  normal  salt  solution  an  almost  magical  effect  if 
produced  in  some  cases;  the  pulse  improves,  the  cyanosis  and  the  grav  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  disappear,  the  eyes  which  are  deeply  sunken  in  the 
orbits  show  life,  the  respiration  becomes  deeper  and  regular,  the  spasms  c»^?e. 
the  face  has  some  color,  the  temperature  becomes  normal  and  a  beneficial 
perspiration  a})pear8.     Patients  who  were  previously  apathetic,   somnolent, 
not  reacting  to  stimulus,  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  injury  of  the  ^kin 
produced  by  exposing  the  vein  to  permit  the  influx  of  the  salt  solution,  oft«n 
awake  as  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  rough,  hoarse  cholera  voice  becomes  clt^r 
and  intelligible.     As  if  by  magic,  the  desperately  ill  patient  has  been  tran?- 
formed  into  an  apparent  convalescent.     This  brilliant  result  is,  however,  m-i 
always  permanent :  in  spite  of  the  continuance  of  the  treatment,  the  aigi-i 
stage  reappears  after  a  few  hours  and  although  the  infusions  are  continutJ 
does  not  disaj)])ear  ])ermanently.    In  a  somewhat  protracted  course  of  cholt-ri 
many  patients  succimil).     Otiier  cases  appear  to  enter  into  the  stage  of  n»t- 
valoscence,  but  this  change  is  not  juTnianent.    The  algid  stage  has  disappean^i. 
the  pulse  has  again  hccome  full,  the  respiration  regular,  the  face  shows  s^rat^ 
color,  the  voice  has  lost   its  hoarse  quality — hut  the  entire  condition  whi^- 
tli(»  ])atient  presents  is  still  ])eculiar.     A  state  has  developwl,  which  the  oldr: 
authors  have  included  under  the  name*  of  cholera  typhoid  and  which,  to  aroi-i 
confusion.  I  should  like  to  designate  as  cuma  after  cholera,  or  as 

STADIUM    COMATOSUM    OF    CHOLERA    (CHOLERA   yVPHOID) 

The  patient  who  ])erhaps  for  a  few  days  lias  appeared  to  be  on  the  n>a'l 
to  recovery,  suddenly  falls  into  a  condition  of  great  weakness  and  apathy 
Xow  and  then,  lie  complains  of  vertigo  and  of  headache;  the  latter  synipton 
may  often  only  he  surmised  from  the  fact  that  the  patient  is  in  a  conditioD 
of  stupor  and  from  time  to  time  grasps  his  head  with  his  hands. 

In  other  cases  this  condition,  just  descrihed,  is  connected  at  onc*e  with  th* 
algid  stage  from  which  the  patient  has  just  recovered ;  this  has  been  particu- 
larly noted  after  the  use  of  salt  infusions.  If  the  trmperature,  after  pa^sini: 
through  the  severe  attack,  has  returned  to  normal  or  for  a  short  time  hi? 
even  gone  above  this  rang«\  in  the  severe  cases  now  a  droji  <Kvurs ;  the  teiwi- 
eney  of  the  extremities  to  lM»come  c<mJ,  wliich  was  previously  presi»nt,  ri"ap- 
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pears;  cyanosis  again  becomes  noticeable,  while  the  pulse  may  frequently  be 
full  and  strong. 

In  contrast  to  the  cool  extremities,  the  head  is  often  hot,  face  and  con- 
junctiva are  injected,  speech  is  indistinct;  hearing  is  impaired  and  either 
delirium  appears,  which  in  some  rare  cases  leads  to  prolonged  stages  of  ex- 
citement, or  the  patient  becomes  apathetic  and  somnolent.  With  this,  spasms 
in  the  muscles  continue  or  begin  anew,  diarrhea  is  common  but  does  not  reach 
the  previous  intensity.  The  discharges  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
cholera  vibrios  are  always  demonstrable  in  the  dejecta,  while  in  the  secondary 
diarrheas,  as  a  rule,  no  cholera  bacilli  can  be  found.  The  presence  of  these 
bacteria,  during  so  long  a  period,  is  the  reason  why  I  should  like  to  refer 
this  clinical  picture,  which  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  secondary  affection, 
entirely  or  for  the  greatest  part,  to  intoxication,  and  this  is  also  the  reason 
why  I  have  designated  it  as  a  chronic  cholera  intoxication.  The  secretion 
of  urine  is  frequently  reduced  or  anuria  is  present,  voluntary  evacuation  of 
the  bladder  is  rare.  Stupor  and  coma  gradually  develop  from  the  somnolence 
and  thus  the  patient  perishes.  In  other  cases,  a  condition  resembling  the 
algid  stage  arises,  which  terminates  in  death  from  exhaustion.  Although  the 
condition  appears  to  be  extremely  severe  some  cases  may  recover.  As  a  rule, 
improvement  occurs  with  the  eruption  of  a  peculiar  exanthem.  This  is  some- 
times in  the  form  of  an  erythema,  or  it  may  resemble  urticaria  or  large 
roseolar  flakes;  these  eruptions  may  spread  over  the  arms,  chest,  back  and 
often  even  over  the  entire  body.  From  coalescence  of  the  individual  parts 
of  the  eruption,  a  general  cutaneous  redness  takes  place,  which  only  in  isolated 
areas,  in  which  it  has  developed,  shows  that  it  consists  of  individual  flakes. 
This  exanthem  may  remain  pronounced  from  one  to  three  days  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  soon  fades  after  its  appearance.  Somnolence  and  apathy  may  vanish 
with  the  appearance  of  the  exanthem,  the  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  may  ameliorate  and  gradually  convalescence  may  set  in.  Fre- 
quently, however,  this  convalescence  is  deceptive.  Vertigo  and  somnolence 
reappear,  the  diarrhea  becomes  more  copious  and  the  stools  may  even  contain 
blood,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  thready,  the  respiration  stertorous,  and 
without  any  additional  symptoms,  death  occurs. 

The  prognosis  is  particularly  unfavorable  in  those  cases  in  which  a  sub- 
normal temperature  introduces  the  picture  of  the  severe  intoxication. 

In  183  carefully  investigated  cases  of  this  variety  165  perished,  giving  a 
mortality  of  90  per  cent.  The  cases  in  which  less  severe  symptoms  on  the 
part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  those  in  which  fever  occurs,  are  of  more 
favorable  prognosis.  Naturally  I  do  not  include  those  castas  in  which  com- 
plications are  the  cause  of  the  fever.  The  fever  may  be  the  only  symptom, 
but  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of  apathy  and  somnolence. 
With  the  eruption  of  the  cholera-exanthem,  convalescence  may  set  in  suddenly, 
headache,  apathy,  somnolence  disappear,  the  mind  becomes  clear,  the  tongue 
clean,  the  apjx^tite  returns  and  comparatively  rapid  recovery  results.  These 
forms  of  chronic  intoxication  may  occur  in  isolated  cases,  in  cholerine  or  also 
in  conn(»ction  with  a  prolonged  cholera-diarrhea. 

Among  the  symptoms  which  accompany  this  intoxication,  one  of  the  most 
frequent,  is  a  decrease  in  the  excretion  of  urine.     However,  I  have  also  seen 
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coma  when  the  excretion  of  urine  has  been  plentifuL  Albuminuria,  whkl 
is  present  in  most  cases,  may  also  be  absent  or  may  be  very  slight.  Griesing^r, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  last  mentioned  symptoms,  wa- 
inclined  to  attribute  a  part  of  these  cases,  which  he  had  termed  typhoid,  t- 
uremia.  However,  I  should  like  to  attribute  all  these  symptoms  to  toxic  ^ul'- 
stances,  which  originate  partly  from  cholera-vibrios  and  partly  from  a  ?<^ep* 
disturbance  of  metabolism.  I  have  lately  observed  a  similar  clinical  conditi««ii 
with  the  same  exanthem  in  a  case  of  corrosive  sublimate  poisoning. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  toxic  substances  play  a  part  in  the  comatose  sta^^ 
of  cholera,  on  account  of  the  demonstration  of  profuse  amounts  of  cholera 
vibrios,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  dejecta  of  these  patients,  and  then  also  U^ 
cause  of  the  pathologico-anatomic  condition  of  the  wall  of  the  inte^itint*. 
The  surface  epithelium  of  the  intestine,  in  many  autopsies,  is  found  desqua- 
mated ;  but  it  is  of  especial  interest  that  great  numbers  of  cholera  vibrio?  an? 
found  in  the  inner  portions  of  the  intestinal  wall,  some  in  the  ri7/i.  whkh 
may  be  necrotic,  and  others  in  the  lumen  of  Lieberkiihn's  glands;  that  thr 
epithelium  of  the  convoluted  uriniferous  tubules  shows  the  same  severe  chanp^ 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  note  in  many  other  intoxications  and  in  soim-  of 
the  infectious  diseases,  and  that  these  last  named  changes  are  also  observri 
in  cases  in  which  a  decrease  of  fluid  in  the  blood  can  l>e  excluded.  The  experi- 
ments of  R.  Pfeiffer  are  demonstrative  in  the  same  sense;  he  was  able  t" 
produce  a  toxic  affection  in  guinea-pigs,  by  the  intraperitoneal  injection  of 
a  minimum  quantity  of  an  eighteen  hour  old  culture  of  cholera  vibrios;  xhv 
result  was  a  fall  in  temperature  and  fibrillary  contractions,  followed  by  dtaih 
of  the  animal. 

SERUM    DIAGNOSIS    OF    CHOLERA 

We  must  now  devote  our  attention  to  tlie  interesting  ])henomena  regar^lirj 
cholera  which  we  have  learned   to  recognize  through   the  investigations  «'f 
R.  Pfeiffer;  these  have  also  become  of  importance  in  many  other  inftx-tiau? 
diseases.     Pfeiffer,  in  his  experiments,  attempted  to  determine  an  oasv  nu-th'^i 
of  differentiating  true  cholera  vibrios  from  similar  forms.     Varieties  of  thi? 
kind  were  frecjiieiitly  denioTistrated  during  the  last  decade  and  they  often  <^^<' 
rise  to  confusion  with  cholera  vibrios,  for  in  the  animal  experiment  thev  wtr* 
also  capable  of  bringing  ni»oiit  a  lethal  termination.     A  part  of  tlu^se  comnu 
bacilli  showed,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  property  of  phosphoresc^Mice  an<i 
in  this  nianncT  could  be  differentiated  from  tbe  vibrios  of  choir ra   imli* :: 
but  even  those  that  were  not  luminous  were  only  in   part  considennl  tni-* 
cholera  vibrios  by  II.  Koch,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  actual  methods  of  diflft-r- 
cntiation. 

Pfeiffer  started  with  the  preliminary  fact,  that  it  is  possible  to  confer  s 
certain  degree  of  immunity  upon  animals,  used  for  experiment,  bv  a  pre- 
liminary treatment  with  true  cholera  vibrios,  wbiih,  however,  would  oi\\^ 
be  effective  in  the  case  of  actual  cholera  vibrios,  not  against  other  bacteni 
nor  against  the  pn^viously  recM>gnized  cholera-like  vibrios. 

A  serum  is  extracted  from  the  blood  of  immunized  animals  which  is  miifJ 
with  cholera  vibrios  and  injected  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  pninea-piirs. 
The  cholera  vibrios  perish  within  half  an  hour,  while  other  vibrios  are  entin'lv 
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uninfluenced.  This  fact  did  not  at  once  gain  general  recognition  without 
raising  some  questions.  Gniber  subsequently  showed  that  the  immunized 
serum  also  acted  upon  the  cholera  vibrios  in  the  test  tube,  causing  a  clumping 
(agglutination).  The  diagnosis  of  cholera  is  founded  upon  these  observations. 
If  cholera-like  vibrios  have  been  obtained  in  pure  culture  from  the  dejecta 
of  a  patient  we  proceed  to  differentiate. 

1.  By  testing  the  conglutination.  Three  mgrm.  of  a  fifteen  hour  old  agar 
culture  are  carefully  mixed  in  \  cc.  bouillon.  Then  20  mgrm.  of  serum  from 
a  guinea-pig,  which  has  been  highly  immunized  against  the  cholera  vibrio, 
is  mixed  in  \  cc.  of  sterilized  bouillon  and  now  both  preparations  are  mingled 
in  the  same  vessel.  This  mixture  is  at  first  uniformly  turbid.  If  in  a  few 
minutes  this  turbidity  becomes  flocculent  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  a 
precipitate  forms,  this  reaction  is  greatly  in  favor  of  cholera  vibrios.  The 
same  process  may  also  be  noted  in  the  hanging  drop.  The  vibrios  lose  their 
motility  and  clump  in  irregular  heaps. 

2.  By  Pfeiffer's  animal  experiment  with  immunized  serum.  Blood  serum 
of  guinea-pigs  or  goats  that  have  been  treated  for  months  previously  with 
eliolera  vibrios  and  thus  have  attained  the  highest  possible  degree  of  immunity, 
is  greatly  diluted  with  ordinary  nutrient  bouillon  (in  the  proportion  of  1 :  100). 
This  mixture  represents  the  reagent.  A  loop,  which  will  only  contain  about 
2  mgrm.  of  a  twenty  hour  old  agar  culture  of  vibrios,  that  are  to  be  tested,  is 
uniformly  distributed  in  1  cc.  of  the  just  described  bouillon-serum  mixture, 
and  the  precfpitate  which  results  is  injected  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  young 
guinea-pigs,  the  animals  weighing  200  grams.  By  means  of  fine,  glass  capillary 
tubes,  which  are  inserted  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  every  five  minutes  a  drop 
of  fluid  from  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  is  obtained,  examined  in  the  hang- 
ing drop  and  also  stained  in  a  cover-glass  preparation.  True  cholera  bacteria 
during  this  investigation  are  transformed  into  peculiar,  pale  clumps,  by  the 
action  of  the  cholera  anti-bodies;  these  clumps  are  then  dissolved  by  the  fluids 
of  the  al)dominal  cavity  and  no  residue  is  left.  This  process  of  dissolution, 
which  takes  place  with  the  exactness  of  a  chemical  reaction,  provided  sufficient 
activity  of  the  cholera  serum  is  present,  is  completed  in  twenty  minutes. 

If  after  this  period  numerous,  unchanged,  motile  vibrios  are  still  detected 
in  tlie  tests  of  the  peritoneal  contents,  they  are  positively  not  cholera  vib- 
rios, therefore  a  foreign  variety  of  vibrios  is  present  (negative  reaction). 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  cholera  bacilli  are  destroyed,  two  possibilities  are 
present :  either  we  are  dealing  with  a  true  cholera  culture,  which  has  become 
specifically  influenced  by  the  bactericidal  action  of  the  cholera  anti-bodies 
(positive  reaction),  or  we  are  dealing  with  one  of  those  saprophytic  vibrio- 
cultures  which  are  entirely  devoid  of  all  pathogenic  properties  and  succumb 
to  the  anti-bacterial  influences  contained  in  the  normal  organism  of  the 
guinea-pig,  in  a  brief  time,  even  without  a  specific  serum  reaction.  The 
decision  is  obtained  from  a  control  animal;  one  loop  of  the  culture  in  ques- 
tion, in  1  cc.  bouillon  +  0.1  of  normal  scrum  being  injected.  If  the  vibrios 
are  still  motile  and  living  in  the  control  guinea-pig,  during  a  period  in  which 
they  are  otherwise  completely  dissolved  in  a  cholera-serum  animal,  then  the 
true  cholera  nature  of  this  variety  of  comma  bacillus  is  to  be  regarded  as 
proved. 
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If  the  diagnosis,  cholera  indica,  has  been  made  in  a  certain  case,  spe^i 
indications  arise  in  regard  to  the  general  public:  isolation  of  the  patieni. 
precaution  against  carrying  the  germs  from  the  dejecta  of  the  sick,  ike  mwi 
explicit  investigation  of  the  source  of  infection,  and  the  protection  of  the  ttll 
against  the  dangers  of  infection  and  disease;  weighty  problems,  which  ill 
require  circumspection,  when  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  act  in  an  eipo?*^ 
locality.  The  physician,  in  private  practice,  is  to  a  great  extent  exempt  frotc 
these  duties  by  the  aid  of  the  Boards  of  Health.  At  the  conclusion  of  thi? 
article  I  shall  give  a  brief  (although  not  exhaustive)  review  of  the  hygienic 
and  sanitary  measures  which  are  necessary  under  such  circumstances. 

Before  considering  the  treatment  of  cholera  I  must  touch  upon  an  im- 
portant experience  in  the  study  of  cholera. 

THE    "GENIUS   EPIDEMICUS" 

The  "  genius  epidcmicus/'  a  predisposition  of  a  great  number  of  the  people 
to  become  ill  with  analogous  or  similar  symptoms,  is  frequently  spoken  of. 
From  a  few  ii<olated  cases  of  influenza,  of  measles,  of  scarlatina,  the  "genius 
epidemicus  '^  suddenly  flares  up  an  epidemic,  quickly  causes  the  number  of 
cases  of  intestinal  catarrh  or  bronchitis  in  a  given  population,  to  increase  in 
a  surprising  manner.  Two  different  elements  may  be  considered  as  pp> 
ducing  this  condition;  in  tlie  first  place,  disturbances  in  the  bodily  function? 
of  many  persons,  by  which  the  pathogenic  agents  find  a  suitable  soil  A 
prodisj)osition  of  this  sort  may  occur  in  the  autumn  months,  in  which  an  inor- 
dinate use  of  fruit  favors  the  development  of  intestinal  bacteria,  or  a  maz^^in^ 
of  persons  who  liave  not  acquired  immunity  by  recovering  from  the  diseaf^*- 
Suddi'ii  changes  in  llie  weather  may  increase  the  predisposition.  A  sei'oni 
condition  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  causative  agent  of  a  certain  dl'^^a* 
attains  a  h\(jh  (jraile  of  dcvclojnncut  outside  of  the  human  body  by  favoro^i^ 
conditions  of  growth.  This  latter  circumstance  must  unquestionably  be  taken 
in  coiisidiTation  in  tin;  epidemic  distribution  of  cholera  indica. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  years  1S9'2  and  1893   many  cases  ■:f 
severe  cholera  nostras  arose  simultaneous! v  with  cholera  indica.      Fiirbrinj*: 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this.     The  same  observation   was  n<»te<l  in 
1SS()  npon  tlio  shores  of  the  Hhine,  during  a  small  epidemic  of  cholera  in«l:»^ 
in  (Jonscnhcini  and  Finthen.     In  ISl)'^  and  1S9;3  it  might  bavo  luvn  thouril 
that  these  cases  were  true  cholera  hut  the  most  minute  bacteriologic  examiiii- 
tion,  even  in  fatal  cases,  showed  the  absence  of  the  pathogenic  ajjent  of  choKra 
indica.     The  j»n'viously  described  microorganisms,  however,  were  found,  ♦>' 
which  the  majority  are  known  to  be  regular  or  occasional  inhabitants  of  tht 
iiunian  intestinal  tract,  without  their  presence  constantly  leading  to  dist^a?*'- 
l)urin<x  the  period  just  refernMl  to,  some  of  these  microorganisms  had  to  l< 
considercMl  as  the  cause  of  these  severe  atfeetions.     A  number  were  intnxlutt^i 
with  the  drinking-water,  others  with  the  food — hut  up  to  a  certain  jwint  thi? 
is  always  the  cast*.    Althoufjh  thi*  drinking-water  has  been  greatly  improvt'd  in 
IFamhurg  since  1S!)*2,  prior  to  this  period  the  condititms  were  the  siime  an-: 
in  spite  of  this,  cases  of  cholera  nostras  were  of  the  greatest  rarity.     IWiin. 
Altona,  and  many  other  cities  may  be  used  as  examples  in  the  siinie  sensi*.    In 
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the  years  1892  and  1893  the  pathogenic  agents  of  endemic  cholera  (cholera 
nostras)  must  have  found  a  particularly  favorable  soil  of  development  which 
showed  itself,  either  in  the  amount  or  in  the  rich  production  of  toxic  sub- 
stances. The  circumstance,  that  toxic  symptoms  became  so  very  prominent 
in  the  clinical  manifestations  of  the  affection  favors  the  latter  view  and  further 
proves  that  our  endemic  schizomycetes  are  capable  of  producing  these  toxic 
substances,  under  favorable  conditions,  which  give  character  to  the  picture 
of  cholera. 

These  interesting  experiences  may  be  a  beautiful  example  that  the  "genius 
epidemicus"  may  depend  upon  the  development  of  microorganisms,  rich  in 
toxins,  the  common  varieties  of  which  give  rise  to  no,  or  but  slight,  symptoms 
upon  being  introduced  into  the  human  body.  The  experience  that  certain 
varieties  of  bacteria  increase  and  decrease  in  virulence,  also  coincides  with 
this  view. 

THE   TREATMENT    OF   CHOLERA   INDICA 

The  method  of  treatment  has  already  been  described  in  part.  There  are 
still,  however,  some  points  to  be  discussed.  The  attempt  to  treat  cholera  by 
intestinal  antisepsis,  by  all  methods  that  have  been  tried  up  to  the  present, 
has  proved  futile.  Further,  the  treatment  by  opium  must  be  considered ;  this 
can  only  be  employed  in  those  cases  in  which  all  suspicion  of  the  toxic  action 
of  the  cholera  vibrios,  with  the  exception  of  the  diarrhea,  is  absent.  In  well 
developed  cases  of  cholerine  and  cholera,  evacuation  of  the  intestinal  canal 
is  the  first  object  in  the  treatment. 

As  reported  by  Lebert,  Jules  Qu6rin  in*  1849  treated  all  cases  of  cholerine 
with  castor  oU,  and  as  the  result  of  this,  the  same  remedy  was  also  much  used 
in  England.  One  or  two  tablespoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
are  sufficient  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Besides  castor  oil,  calomel  is  to  be  considered,  in  the  use  of  which  the 
point  has  been  emphasized,  that  a  simultaneous  anti-bacterial  action  takes 
place,  by  the  splitting  up  of  the  drug  into  minimal  quantities  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  The  employment  of  calomel  in  the  therapy  of  cholera  is  not 
quite  new.  Reports  of  its  use  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  English  physi- 
cians from  the  year  1830.  In  1840  Amelung  propounded  the  question:  *^  Are 
small  doses  of  calomel  of  use  in  cholera?"  Toward  the  end  of  the  fourth 
decade  of  the  last  century,  finally  the  drug  was  particularly  lauded,  especially 
by  the  English,  by  Stedman,  Allan,  Allen,  and  Roger. 

Further,  Felix  Niemeyer  in  the  Magdeburg  epidemic,  v.  Leyden  in  the 
Konigsberg  epidemic,  made  quite  extensive  use  of  calomel;  v.  Ziemssen  also 
greatly  praises  the  drug.  The  dose  employed  by  various  authors  differs. 
Sometimes  large  single  do^s  of  0.3-0.5  (4J-7^  grains)  are  administered, 
three  times,  followed  by  smaller  doses,  at  other  times  smaller  doses  of  0.03-0.05 
(i-J  gr.)  only  are  given.  Personally  I  prefer  small  doses,  as  large  doses 
may  readily  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  mercury  poisoning.  This  treatment  is 
continued  from  one  to  two  days.  As  a  rule,  but  slight  increase  of  the  diarrhea 
is  noted.  At  first,  the  color  is  unchanged,  a  greenish  discoloration  being  hardly 
noted,  but  often  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  day  a  yellow  or  brown  color 
of  the  feces  is  observed.    In  this  manner  an  adult  receives  at  most  from  OG-1 
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employed,  as  in  the  tanning  of  leather  for  gloves,  the  wo: 
severely.  He  eonsidered  the  effect  of  the  enteroclysis  to  cons 
comparatively  frequently  passing  the  ileo-cecal  valve,  thus  rea< 
intestine  where  it  unfolded  a  disinfecting  and  astringent  actu 
was  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Manfredi  and  De  Simoi 
that  tannic  acid  has  an  injurious  action  upon  comma  bacilli. 

According  to  Cantani,  1-2  litres  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
at  a  temperature  of  39^-40°  C.  (102.2**-104**  F.),  is  allowed  i 
the  irrigator  into  the  rectum,  this  procedure  being  repeated 
during  the  day.  I  should  like  to  add,  from  my  own  experience, 
to  use  but  little  pressure  and  permit  but  a  very  slow  flow.  Ij 
possible  to  reach  beyond  the  ileo-cecal  valve  and  influence  the  c 
However,  the  numlx»r  of  such  cases  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
Often  the  fluid  is  rapidly  discharged  after  its  entrance  and  it  L 
spite  of  the  greatest  care  to  introduce  copious  amounts  into  the  n 
theless  the  effwt  cannot  be  denied.  In  many  cases  the  bowel  is 
bv  means  of  the  action  of  the  tannic  acid  or  of  the  warmth  oi 
some  cases  a  dwided  improvement  in  the  cardiac  action  could  be 
the  method  may  be  recommended  as  practical  and  as  one  easily 
attempts  instituted  by  us,  to  substitute  other  drugs  for  tannic 
more  result  than  Lustig's  experiments  in  the  cholera  epidemic 
the  year  1886. 

Latelv,  v.  Genersich  has  devised  a  method  which  he  terms 
hy  u'hu'h  the  digestive  canal,  by  tray  of  the  rectum^  is  flooded  b\ 
quantifies  of  fluid  (5-15  litres  of  a  1-2  per  cent,  solution  of 
he  has  tried  this  method  in  several  cases  and  advisi»s  it.  The  fli 
to  a  temperature  of  from  3S°-40°  C,  a  pressure  of  80-100  cc.  i 
anus  being  firmly  squwzed  around  the  insertion  of  the  tube. 
interrupted  from  time  to  time,  provided  it  is  uncomfortable  t< 
but  mav  be  continued  after  a  brief  interval.  After  some  time  c 
ing  of  the  fluid  irrigated  through  the  bowel  is  said  to  result.     H 
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here  to  be  observed.  For  this  reason  it  is  well,  as  particularly  emphasized 
by  V.  Ziemssen,  that  in  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  the  physician  should  con- 
stantly have  at  hand  all  the  apparatus  for  tannic  acid  enteroclysis  so  that  no 
valuable  time  is  lost.  It  is  true,  even  with  the  employment  of  Cantani's 
tannic  acid  enteroclysis,  it  cannot  be  avoided,  that  some  cases  of  cholera- 
diarrhea  enter  upon  the  algid  stage  or  become  severe  attacks. 

A  symptom  which  we  have  learned  to  be  extraordinarily  troublesome  is 
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Medicine  is  administered  to  the  patient,  or  to  allay  the  intense  thirst  some 
water,  tea,  or  wine  is  given.  The  patient  drinks  eagerly,  but  after  a  few 
seconds,  vomiting  regurgitates  the  fluid  from  the  stomach,  and  not  only  this, 
but  even  additional  quantities  of  fluid,  often  having  a  yellow  or  brown  color. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  administer  drugs  by 
the  mouth.  In  many  cases  it  would  be  well  to  empty  the  bowel  with  calomel 
or  some  other  purgative,  but  the  vomiting  causes  these  efforts  to  become  futile. 
In  some  few  cases,  it  is  possible,  by  the  use  of  small  pellets  of  ice,  which  the 
patient  swallows,  to  allay  this  condition,  in  other  instances  it  is  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  narcotics.  A  hypodermic  of  morphia  (iV  P*-  ^^^  more) 
is  very  useful  in  such  cases ;  it  allays  spasm  and  vomiting,  and  what  is  at  least 
as  important,  it  has  a  quieting  effect  upon  the  subjective  sensations.  The  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  extract,  opii  aquos.  liq.  (15  drops)  may  be  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  itself,  vomiting  is  perhaps  not  such  a  serious 
symptom,  for  the  researches  from  Hitzig's  Clinic  (Alt),  have  shown  that  a 
toxic  substance  is  secreted  in  the  stomach  and  by  the  act  of  vomiting  the  poison 
may  be  discharged. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  thought  will  arise  that  we  must  follow  the 
method  indicated  by  nature,  especially  as  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  some 
cases,  in  spite  of  profuse  vomiting,  are  not  prevented  from  retaining  some 
fluid,  although  most  of  it  is  immediately  rejected ;  some  of  these  cases  recover. 
Naturally  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  cases  are  most  often  individuals 
with  powerful  resistance.  With  this  point  in  view,  during  the  great  epidemic 
of  1892,  we  performed  lavage  of  the  stomach,  with  the  hope  of  preventing  the 
excretion  of  the  cholera  toxins  and  thus  removing  them  from  the  body. 

The  results,  at  that  time,  were  not  particularly  brilliant.  Perhaps  we 
expected  too  much  from  the  method  and  after  a  few  trials,  in  which  the 
results  were  not  very  marked,  the  treatment  was  abandoned.  The  results  in 
the  small  epidemic  of  1893  were  decidedly  better  and  in  a  few  cases,  after 
repeated  lavage,  even  surprising.  But  it  is  always  hazardous  to  draw  general 
conclusions  from  a  few  observations.  There  are  no  therapeutic  measures  by 
which  we  may  hope  to  neutralize  the  poison  in  severe  cases,  if  we  do  not  ascribe 
such  an  effect  to  the  enteroclysis  of  tannic  acid. 

Other  methods,  to  neutralize  the  poison  in  the  body,  will  have  to  be  dis- 
covered in  connection  with  experimental  investigations.  It  will  be  the  object 
of  bacteriologic  investigation  to  discover  agents,  which  either  form  harmless 
combinations  with  toxins  that  result  from  the  cholera  process,  or  that  destroy 
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them.  If  such  substances  are  found,  and  their  introduction  into  the  hmnii 
body  is  found  to  be  without  deleterious  consequences,  a  subcutaneous  iDJet- 
tion,  as  well  as  their  use  by  way  of  the  bowel  may  be  attempted. 

In  1892,  experimental  bacteriology  furnished  us  with  a  product  of  thi? 
nature,  anticholerine,  discovered  by  Klebs.  This  substance  has  not  a?  jr: 
furnished  unquestioned  results,  although  trials  with  the  substance  fehould  ^ 
continued.  Lately  Kitasato  in  Japan,  has  prepared  a  cholera-antitoxin  whki 
was  used  by  Na  Kagawa  in  193  positive  cases  of  cholera  (determined  t*> 
teriologically).  The  mortality,  as  the  result  of  this  therapy,  is  said  to  hiT^ 
been  much  reduced.  Urticaria,  arthralgia  and  myalgia  haTe  been  objrcneJ 
as  secondary  efTects  of  this  medicament. 

The  hot  bath,  32°-34°  R.  (104°-109**  F.),  is  utilized  in  the  treatment  of 
cholera,  by  means  of  which  an  excretion  of  toxic  substances  by  the  skin  cl 
an  influence  upon  the  temperature  and  circulation  may  be  hoped  for.  Tbe 
first  sensations  produced  by  a  bath  of  this  kind  are  not  alwa^'s  pleasant:  bit 
after  a  little  time  the  beneficial  effect  will  be  grateful  to  many  patients.  The 
difficulty  in  respiration,  as  well  as  the  spasms,  frequently  desist  after  a  bo: 
bath,  and  this  is  so  grateful  to  the  patient  that  many,  after  a  short  intenil. 
request  another  hot  bath. 

This  favorable  action  does  not  occur  in  all  patients,  in  some  the  pulse  dc« 
not  improve  and  attacks  of  syncope  are  superadded  to  any  attempt  at  ginai: 
a  prolonged  hot  bath.  Similar  results  were  witnessed  by  Baelz  in  the  riD- 
ployment  of  the  hot  bath  in  Japan,  a  method  which  is  quite  common  in  the 
treatment  of  cholera  in  that  country.  In  favorable  cases  a  cholera-exantbex 
arises  and  with  the  cessation  of  the  cramps,  permanent  disappearance  of  the 
bluish-gray  color  and  a  permanent  rise  of  the  pulse,  convalescence  is  usherK 
in.     Naturally  the  liot  bath  may  be  frequently  repeated. 

Perha])s  the  cflVct  of  tlie  hot  bath  mav  even  be  increased,  bv  the  additi-:! 
of  from  100  to  '^^00  grains  of  ground  mustard,  following  Trousseau V  prtxf?*. 
in  cholera  infantum.  Hot-air  baths,  steam  baths  and  sweat  baths  in  plaet 
of  the  hot  hath,  followed  by  enveloping  the  patient  in  woolen  blankets,  hiu 
given  less  satisfactory  results. 

The  exponents  of  hydrotherapy  have  recommended  another  process.  Power- 
ful rubbing  of  the  cutaneous  surfaces  by  means  of  a  sheet  dippid  in  o-ii 
water  (below  00°  F.)  ;  this  is  continued  until  the  skin  becomes  reddenetJ  a-i 
siniultaneouslv,  everv  two  minutes,  about  10  litres  of  cohl  water  are  ixiur***: 
over  the  head.  Immediately  afterward,  the  patient  is  placed  in  tlie  warni-.-i 
bed,  well  eovered  with  blankets,  a  hot  water  bag  is  applied  to  the  ftt-t  an-i 
every  half  hour  a  fresh,  cold  eompn^ss  is  applied  to  the  abdomen.  Fn-h 
drinking-water  is  given  as  often  as  asked.  If  no  perspiration  has  appeaTvil 
after  three  hours,  this  entire  ])roeess  is  to  be  rej)eated ;  should  it  occur  soomr 
the  interval  may  he  six  hours  and  only  five  minutes  neiMl  be  «»mploye*l  it 
friction,  at  a  temperature  of  04°  F.  While  the  patient  is  in  heil,  he  i*  t«.' 
have  a  ])lentiful  suj)ply  of  fresh  air.  In  the  epidemic  in  Hamburg,  so  far  a? 
I  know,  this  process  was  not  utilized.  Casj)er  j)lace<  his  patients  in  a  warn: 
bath  (93°  F.)  and  has  ice-cold  water  poured  over  them;  this  may  be  looktJ 
upon  as  a  very  powerful  stimulant.  Romberg  treated  20  patient?  in  thi? 
manner  with  a  mortality  of  55  per  cent.,  a  result  which  cannot  be  regarded 
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as  particularly  favorable  and  is  not  calculated  to  increase  the  enthusiasm  of 
inspired  hydrotherapeutists. 

A  prominent  part,  in  this  stage,  is  played  by  the  administration  of  fluid. 
Although  the  loss  which  the  body  suffers  from  the  diarrhea,  is  not  as  great 
as  was  sometimes  assumed,  nevertheless  the  thirst  of  the  patient  shows  that 
the  organism  requires  fluid. 

As  larger  quantities  are  soon  vomited  it  is  advisable  to  give  only  small 
amounts,  a  tablespoonful  or  even  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time.  Hot  drinks  are 
most  suitable,  as  they  are  rapidly  absorbed,  such  as  hot  coffee  or  hot  tea.  But 
it  is  well  to  also  consult  the  wishes  of  the  patient,  as  variable  as  they  may  be. 
If  we  are  successful  in  allaying  the  thirst  in  one  with  hot  drinks,  another  will 
desire  cold  water  or  ice.  It  is  common  practice  to  administer  alcohol,  in  the 
form  of  wine  or  grog.  In  small  quantities,  this  procedure  is  not  danger- 
ous; larger  amounts  of  alcohol,  according  to  our  experience,  have  a  detri- 
mental action.  Of  actual  nourishment,  in  this  stage  there  can  naturally  be 
no  thought. 

In  all  of  these  cases  a  careful  control  of  the  pulse  is  necessary.  If  it 
becomes  small  or  imperceptible,  or  if  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  disappears, 
it  will  only  rarely  be  possible,  by  employment  of  the  hot  bath  or  the  admin- 
istration of  hot  fluid,  either  by  mouth  or  by  rectum,  to  improve  the  circula- 
tion. By  hypodermics  of  oil  of  camphor,  of  which  frequent  use  should  be 
made  in  a  threatening  algid  stage,  this  condition  is  not  much  improved.  The 
physician  must  now  have  recourse  to  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  infusions 
of  normal  salt  solution  to  stimulate  cardiac  activity,  as  was  previously  de- 
scribed. 

Which  of  these  methods  is  to  be  preferred,  is  as  yet  undecided.  The 
greater  risks,  which  were  previously  ascribed  to  intravenous  infusion,  are  not 
present  in  a  modern  hospital.  Intravenous  infusion  is  unquestionably  the 
older  of  the  methods,  although  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  neglect,  prior 
to  the  Hamburg  epidemic.  In  the  epidemic  of  1831-32,  of  the  English  physi- 
cians, Doctor  Thomas  Latta  treated  6  cases  and  McKintosh  156  cases  in  this 
manner.  Following  them,  Hayem  and  later  P.  Quttmann  employed  intra- 
venous infusion.  But  on  account  of  the  slight  result,  some  authors  advised 
against  its  employment.  We  were  justified  in  making  an  extensive  use  of  the 
method  in  Hamburg  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  surgery, 
which  was  unknown  in  the  previous  trials  of  this  method.  It  must  be  added, 
that  in  the  algid  stage  of  cholera,  the  opening  of  a  vein  and  the  introduction 
of  a  cannula  offers  no  more  difficulty  than  the  same  operation  upon  the 
cadaver.  I  must  state  here,  that  damage  to  a  patient  by  this  operation  has 
hardly  been  observed.  The  majority  of  those  physicians  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  watching  the  results,  will  understand  the  astonishing  effects 
of  this  treatment  and  I  need  not  enter  into  further  detail.  But  I  must  not 
conceal,  that  in  some  instances,  the  good  results  may  not  appear  or  may  be 
only  transitory.  Of  especial  importance,  however,  which  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  again,  is  the  point,  that  the  fluid  to  be  injected  is  to  be  of  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  of  the  body. 

If  favorable  results  do  not  appear,  a  second  and  later  a  third  and  even 
a  fourth  infusion  should  be  given ;  up  to  4-G  litres  (in  individual  cases,  even 
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more)  of  a  0.6  per  cent,  sodium  ehlorid  solution  have  been  injected  into  *ji> 
patients,  in  the  course  of  the  disease — not  always,  but  frequently  enough  witt 
apparently  permanent  results.  But  some  of  these  apparently  cureil  pationiN 
later  died  in  coma.  The  employment  of  stronger  normal  salt  solution*,  a? 
advised  by  Gartner  and  Beck,  gave  no  better  results. 

In  place  of  intravenous  infusion,  Cantani  introduced  subcutaneous  infu>i«^n 
in  the  therapy  of  cholera,  after  Michael  in  1883  and,  later,  Samuel  had  ad- 
vised this  method.  Cantani  used  a  solution  which  contained  4.0  grams  s^xliuni 
chlorate  and  3.0  grams  sodium  carbonate  in  a  litre  of  water.  Of  this  solutior. 
1-1^  litres,  at  a  temperature  of  100.4°-104°  F.,  were  injected,  at  two  or  thr-e 
places,  about  ^  litre  at  each  point,  in  the  two  ileo-ceeal  regions  or  in  th»: 
region  of  both  glutaei.  The  most  suitable  points,  according  to  Cantani.  an-  iht 
ileo-cecal  regions,  the  fine  end  of  the  needle  being  directed  toward  the  abdom- 
inal wall.  The  abdominal  skin,  in  fact,  is  ver}'  suitable  for  these  infusion-, 
and  with  Cantani,  I  should  advise  that  the  liypodermoclysis  be  piTforni<^i 
simultaneously  at  two  points.  Tubes  with  two  cannulas  and  trocars  may  t^asily 
be  arranged.  The  region  of  the  neck  must  be  designated  as  entirely  unsuitable 
for  these  infusions. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  preferable  method.  In  general  siiWu- 
taneous  infusion  is  most  often  employed  earlier  than  the  intravenous.  Thi> 
is  perhaps  also  the  reason  why  Hager,  from  invc»stigation  in  the  Old  Gencml 
Hospital  in  the  wards  of  Dr.  Jollasse,  prefers  the  sul)cutaneous  to  the  intra- 
venous method.  Nevertheless  the  proportional  percentage  of  the  definitt'ly 
cured  by  intravenous  infusion  is  not  so  great  that  a  decided  preferenci^  ovrr 
the  subcutaneous  method  mav  be  concluded.  Intravenous  infusion  shouM 
be  preferred,  above  all,  in  those  cases  where,  by  a  rapid  and  transitory  re>tora- 
tion  of  the  circulation,  a  hope  of  iiiaiiit.aining  life  is  present.  In  nil  ttihr 
cases  subcntdfiroits  infusion  may  take  the  place  of  intravenous. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  proposal  to  introduce  the  fluid  into  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  or  into  the  pleural  sacs  will  only  remain  a  proposition. 

The  treatment  of  the  comatose  stage  or  of  cholera  typhoid  cannot  W  dt-^i;:- 
nated  as  siitisfactorv.  Milder  cases,  in  which  there  is  onlv  sli«rht  somnoKn«v. 
with  or  without  fever,  frecjuently  run  a  favorable  course  without  anv 
treatment. 

In  severe  cases,  the  use  of  warm  or  hot  baths  (up  to  9G°  F.)  or  mustar: 
baths  followed  by  subsequent  wraj)j)in<:s  in  woolen  blankets,  or  by  a  '^*  sitzbaiii" 
in  bed.  must  be  enij)love(l  to  obtain  derivation  by  the  skin  and  this  mu>t  •■■ 
increased  by  the  intake  of  j)l(>ntiful  amouiits  of  milk  and  water;  however,  iht 
j)ro*:nosis  in  the  severe  cases  is  always  unfavorable.  It  has  occasionally  Ihiu 
attempted,  in  this  sta<:e,  to  emj)l()y  venesection,  or  to  combine  this  with  sm- 
eeeding  intravenous  infusion  of  a  physiolo»:ic  salt  solution,  to  produce  a  dilu- 
tion of  the  toxic  substances  present  in  the  circulation,  or  even  to  direitl.v 
eliminate  a  portion  of  them.  The  result  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  exptvta- 
tions.  In  a  case  of  coma  during  cholera  nostras.  Rumpel  attemptt^l  to  intr»- 
(luce  larger  quantities  of  an  alkaline  fluid  into  the  stomach,  by  means  of  tl'/ 
stomach  tube,  in  order  to  ])roduce  a  more  raj)id  neutralization  of  the  yo'\^^^i 
by  stimulating  diuresis.  There  would  Ix?  no  objections  to  a  trial  of  this  sorl 
in  cholera  indica. 
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Endeavors  have  also  been  made  to  bring  about  a  more  profuse  diuresis 
by  the  use  of  potassium  acetate,  diuretin  and  digitalis,  so  as  to  neutralize  the 
toxins.  However,  this  procedure  is  devoid  of  the  correct  foundation,  for  fre- 
quently there  is  a  profuse  excretion  of  urine  in  coma,  or  in  spite  of  a  plentiful 
excretion  of  urine,  coma  arises.  In  disease  of  the  renal  secretory  epithelium, 
which  is  usually  severe,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  employment  of  diuretics 
remains  without  result.  Therefore,  with  v.  Ziemssen,  I  desire  to  warn  against 
their  employment.  As  the  poison  is  quite  unknown  which  produces  the  coma- 
tose stage,  it  is  not  to  be  considered,  for  the  present,  that  a  neutralization  or 
destruction  inside  the  organism  is  possible. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  treatment  of  the  complications  would  lead 
us  too  far. 

The  chronic  affections  of  the  intestine,  which  occur  in  connection  with 
cholera,  require  very  careful  treatment.  These  usually  run  their  course  with 
a  continuance  of  the  watery  diarrhea  (as  a  rule,  without  comma  bacilli)  and 
complete  anorexia,  conditions  which  result  in  emaciation,  and  with  a  high 
degree  of  weakness ;  the  cause  of  these  must  be  referred,  for  a  great  part,  to  a 
severe  implication  of  the  bowel  and  may  in  feeble  individuals  be  the  direct 
cause  of  death.  In  other  cases,  invalidism,  lasting  for  months,  is  the  result. 
For  tliese  reasons,  these  affections  require  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
j)hysi(ian.  Patients  of  this  kind  had  better  be  kept  in  bed.  In  some  of  our 
eases,  the  continuance  and  aggravation  of  this  condition  could  be  directly 
ascribed  to  premature  leaving  of  the  bed.  Then,  care  in  the  choice  of  food 
is  necessary.  In  this  respect  milk  occupies  the  first  place,  the  choice  of  which, 
as  a  food,  in  such  instances  has  received  a  further  theoretical  support,  by 
its  faculty  of  limiting  intestinal  decomposition,  which  has  lately  been  deter- 
mined. In  patients  that  cannot  take  milk,  even  with  the  addition  of  minimal 
quantities  of  brandy,  cocoa  may  be  tried. 

Besides  this,  soups  of  oatmeal  or  barleymeal  with  red  wine,  are  useful. 
Of  solid  food  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with  roasted  fowl,  chopped  or  roasted 
beef,  mashed  potatoes  or  rice,  and  only  very  gradually  to  enlarge  the  bill  of 
fare.  Carbohydrates,  particularly  bread,  are  to  be  avoided  for  a  long  time 
and  the  same  is  true  of  cooked  eggs.  Great  care  must  be  exercised,  for  a  long 
time,  with  the  so-called  "  sweet  foods."  Cases  in  which  the  diarrhea  has  given 
way  to  constipation  may  take  rice  and  baked  apples.  It  is  well  to  exercise 
caution  and  to  allow  only  such  stewed  fruit  as  contain  tannin,  which  never- 
theless are  easily  digestible.  In  this  sense  cranberries  may  be  given,  which 
may  always  be  obtained  dry;  before  they  are  prepared  they  should  be  placed 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  water.  An  auxiliary  in  this  diet  is  a  good,  mild, 
but  tart  red  wine.  The  tannic  acid,  which  such  a  wine  contains,  has  a  favorable 
influence.  Under  all  circumstances,  the  wine  is  to  be  given  in  small  quan- 
tities. If  improvement  occurs,  the  bill  of  fare  may  gradually  be  extended. 
In  most  patients  it  is  of  advantage  to  favor  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  abdomen.  This  may  best  be  attained  by  the  use  of  Priessnitz's  compresses, 
which  should  either  be  worn  constantly  or  only  at  night.  During  the  day  a 
woolen  bandage  may  take  its  place ;  after  the  warm,  moist  compress  has  been 
removed,  the  abdomen  is  to  have  a  cool  rubbing  followed   by  substantial 
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Among  drugs,  opium,  or  opium  and  bismuth  are  best : 

IJ  Opii 0.015 

Bismuth,  subnitr 0.3 

One  powder  three  times  daily,  or  the  combination  advised  by  Wunderlich : 

IJ  Opii 0.0-25 

Acid,  tannic   0.05 

Sacchar.  lact 0.5 

M.  D.  tal.  dos.  No.  10.    One  powder  three  times  daily. 

Bismuth  alone  frequently  acts  well,  but  then  larger  doses  must  be  em- 
ployed, such  as  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer,  and  have  late!} 
been  recommended  by  Kussmaul  and  Fleiner.  I  have  frequently  given  1.5-3.0 
(gr.  23-46),  in  wafer,  three  times  daily  with  good  results;  v.  Ziemssen  rw- 
ommends  bitter  tonics  and  combinations  of  bitters,  such  as  have  an  influeiK^ 
upon  intestinal  digestion  and  peristalsis,  if  diarrhea  and  constipation  alteraattr 
during  convalescence.  First  to  be  mentioned  in  this  respect  are  the  prepara- 
tions of  rhubarb  root.  In  diarrhea  with  a  tendency  to  flatulence,  small  dosts 
are  useful  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Ziemssen: 


R  Tinctur.  rhei  aquos.,     ,  -. 
^  ^       '     '^aa 30.0 


Elixir,  aurant.  comp.,j 
M.  D.  S. :  A  teaspoonf ul  two  to  three  times  daily. 


In  constipation,  v.  Ziemssen  advocates  tinctura  rhei  vinosa,  either  purt 
or  with  elixir,  aurant.  conip.  and  tinct.  chinaj  comp.  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful 
The  same  results  mav  be  attained  by  an  infusion  of  rhubarb : 

IJ   Infus.  rad.  rhei   (1-2) 120.0 

Syr.  aurant.  cort 30.0 

M.  1).  S. :  A  tablespoonful  every  two  hours. 

But  there  are  cases,  which  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  hyg^ione  in  re*^:>i 
to  diet  and  mode  of  life,  do  not  improve.  Kumbling  in  the  abdomen,  consti- 
pation alternating  with  diarrhea,  do  not  cease,  so  that  nutrition  and  tht 
psychioal  condition  of  the  patient  begins  to  sulTer.  In  instances  of  this  kic'i. 
it  is  well  to  remove  the  j)atient  from  his  surroundings;  in  these  c-asi»<.  v. 
Ziemssen  advises  a  change  of  climate,  either  a  mild  mountain  climate,  or  a 
warm  climate  for  the  winter.  1  have  seen  good  results  follow  a  ri*siilenee  in 
Italy  and  I  ref(T  this  more  to  the  favorable  efTect  upon  the  nervous  function* 
than  to  a  form  of  treatment.  Advice  of  this  kind  must  be  made  to  depemi 
upon  the  si-ason.  A  so-called  soothing  climate  is  to  Ik?  preferred  to  a  bracin:! 
one,  particularly  is  a  climate  to  be  chosen  which  does  not  offer  too  great  a 
resistance  to  the  heat  production  of  the  patient. 

The  coasts  of  the  Xorth  Sea  for  this  reason  are  less  Wneficial  than  tlw 
mountains  and  in  a  cold  season  a  residence  in  the  South  is  to  Ik?  preferred 
to  the  mountains. 


THE   PLAGUE,  THE   BUBONIC   PLAQUE, 

THE  PEST 

By  W.  KOLLE,  Berlin 

The  plague,  which  lately  has  had  the  attention  of  physicians  and  hygien- 
ists  of  the  whole  world  directed  to  it,  is  one  of  those  pestilences  of  which  we 
possess  authentic  historic  records  from  the  most  ancient  times.  Even  in 
ancient  times  it  had  visited  the  various  countries  and  parts  of  the  earth  in 
60  destructive  a  manner,  that  it  is  even  possible  to-day  to  determine  from 
tlie  descriptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  how  in  fact  centuries  before 
Christ  true  oriental  bubonic  pest  was  the  scourge  of  mankind.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  investigate  whether  all  of  the  great  epidemics,  of  which  we  have 
reports,  thus  for  example,  the  pest  of  Thucydides  in  Athens,  were  actually 
true  bubonic  plague.  From  the  enormous  literature  which  has  survived,  re- 
garding the  most  terrifying  pestilence  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  critical  medical  historian  will  be  compelled  to  exclude  much  which  was 
regarded  as  pest  by  terrified  and  imaginative  physicians  and  laymen  and  which 
must  be  ascribed  to  other  causes.  As  voluminous  as  the  literature  of  the  black 
death  of  the  middle  ages  is,  for  the  physician  it  offers  but  little  that  is  of 
value  for  it  contains  but  few  scientific,  tangible  or  certain  data  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  clinical  and  epidemiologic  facts.  Only  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  did  the  great  German  clinician  and  epidemiologist,  Griesinger, 
give  such  a  true  and  objectively  scientific  picture  of  the  plague,  which  he 
had  combined  for  the  most  part  from  descriptions  of  recent  observations  of 
his  own,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  repeat  his  description  of  the  chief  symp- 
toms of  the  pest  in  this  article  (see  page  739).  Clot-Bey,  the  great  Franco- 
Egyptian  physician,  about  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  last  century, 
brought  about  a  decided  change  in  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  pest  by  his 
studies,  which  he  attempted  to  found,  in  a  scientific  manner,  upon  the  views 
of  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  pest  existing  at  that  time.  But  in  all  of 
these  descriptions  the  solid  foundation,  which  was  only  produced  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  exciting  cause  of  pest,  was  missing. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  past  century,  there  were  several  opportunities 
of  observing  this  scourge  of  the  human  race  by  the  modern  methods  of  bac- 
teriologic  and  clinical  investigation.  After  an  apparent  quiescence,  which 
had  stamped  the  disease  as  exotic,  as  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  in  the 
last  few  years  the  plague  again  entered  the  portals  of  that  continent.  Pre- 
viously upon  its  outbreak  in  Hongkong  (1893-1894),  since  which  time  the 
latest  epidemics  date  their  spread  westward,  two  bacteriologists,  educated  in 
Europe,  Kitasato,  a  pupil  of  R.  Koch's,  and  Yersin,  a  pupil  of  Pasteur's, 
independently  of  each  other,  succeeded  in  discovering  the  generator  of  plague 
and  thus  founded  the  basis  for  a  rational  study  of  the  pestilence. 
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bers  of  theso  commissiontt  in  India,  as  well  as  from  the  ii 
YerBin,  Kitasato  and  Aoj'ama  an<l  others  in  Hongkong,  to  j\ 
entation  of  a  new  picture  of  plague,  ^om  a  clinical,  bactcriol 
and  epidemiologic  point  of  view.  In  estimating  the  value  of  t 
mulated  in  bo  Bhort  a  time  bj  the  Pest  Expedition  sent  to  Inc 
be  forgotten  that  this  coDiniiBBion  eonsistt'd  of  the  ablest  inveBtt 
in  the  realm  of  infectious  diBoaBCS,  to  whom  the  Btudy  of  the 
was  entrusted,  that  among  them  wore  men  such  as  B.  Koch,  Gafl 
Weichselbauni,  Bitter,  Sticker,  DieudonnS  and  others. 

ETIOLOGY 

The  cause  of  plague  is  the  bacillus  discovered  by  Kitaaai 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  to-day,  of  its  specific  nature.  Wherever 
whether  in  Asia,  Europe,  America,  AuBtralia  or  Africa,  the  p 
carried  in  the  coiirtic  of  the  hist  years,  everywhere  the  specific 
has  always  been  found.  TTp  to  the  present  it  has  not  been  fo 
individuals  nor  in  persons  suHering  from  other  diseases,  and 
animal  experiments  conduotod  with  it  have  shown  that  the  st 
phenomena  produced  in  man  are  developed  in  different  anin 
cultures  of  baeteria  which  have  Ix'en  transplanted  through  mar 
The  finding  of  specific  changes  in  the  blood  of  animals  that  hav< 
izcd  with  plague  tmclerin.  and  the  appearance  of  specific  protot 
the  blood  of  hunnm  beings  wlio  have  recovered  from  the  discs 
trovertible  arguments  that  the  small,  pole-stained  rods,  fron 
chick  en -cholera  bacteria,  are  the  sole  cause  of  oriental,  buboni 

Itcgnrding  an  accuriilc  description  of  Ihe  morphology  and 
bacillus  of  |iluguo,  as  well  ns  of  the  numerous  animal  expcrime 
with  it,  tile  reader  is  Referred  to  the  delailwl  reports  of  the  Gen 
and  Egyptian  idague  commissions,  as  well  as  to  the  numerous  ; 
Pasteur  Institute  and  from  other  lalxiratories  that  have  busl 
with  the  study  of  the  baeilliis  of  plague. 
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upon  agar  that  is  slightly  alkaline.  There  it  forms  peculiar,  granular  colonies  which 
particularly  upon  dry  agar  frequently  reveal  the  formation  of  a  delicate,  transparent 
border  surrounding  a  button-like  stained  center,  a  characteristic  which  may  be  utilized 
in  the  recognition  of  colonies  as  plague  bacilli.  The  bacillus  grows  best  at  a  tempera- 
ture between  25**  C.  and  30**  C,  the  limit  of  growth  being  40**  C.  and  about  6°  C.  It 
does  not  coagulate  milk.  In  every  culture  two  kinds  of  colonies  are  found,  smaller  and 
larger  ones;  if  one  kind  is  isolated,  from  each  separately  both  varieties  develop.  They 
show  no  differences  in  virulence.  The  plague  bacillus  is  not  very  resistant  to  drying; 
complete  drying  destroys  it  in  the  course  of  a  few,  at  most  twenty-four,  hours.  Neither 
are  high  temperatures  well  borne  by  the  bacillus;  temperatures  of  60**  C.  for  one  hour 
destroy  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  In  the  presence  of  saprophytic  bacteria,  the 
pest  bacilli  succumb  very  rapidly,  particularly  as  they  develop  but  feeble  growth  energy 
as  saprophytes.  The  bacillus  is  not  very  resistant  to  disinfectants.  The  bacteria  perish 
in  twelve  minutes  from  the  action  of  1  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution,  in  a  1-100 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  after  a  few  seconds,  in  a  ^  per  cent,  caustic  lime  solution 
in  twenty  minutes.  Milk  of  lime  will  sterilize  feces  containing  plague  bacilli  in 
from  one  to  two  hours  if  the  mixture  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  mineral  acids 
are  particularly  effective.  A  .1-1000  hydrochloric  acid  solution  kills  the  bacillus  in 
half  an  hour,  1-500  sulphuric  acid  solution  in  five  minutes.  In  the  human  secre- 
tion the  pest  bacilli  are  readily  destroyed,  either  at  boiling  temperatures  (sputum) 
or  by  acids  (feces  with  common  sulphuric  acid).  The  virulence  of  the  bacilli  varies 
greatly.  In  the  animal  experiment,  particularly  in  rats,  it  is  noted  that  not  only  the 
cultures  which  are  grown  from  the  cadaver  show  a  decided  difference  in  virulence,  it 
is  also  obseri'ed,  that  cultures,  without  our  being  able  to  assign  a  reason,  after  but  few 
transplantations  to  artificial  culture  media,  even  in  cultivation  from  animal  to  animal, 
fre<|uently  lose  their  virulence.  Some  original  cultures,  on  the  other  hand,  retain  their 
virulence  very  well,  it  being  even  possible  to  increase  it  by  cultivation  from  animal  to 
animal. 

The  toxins  of  the  plague  bacilli  are  unquestionably  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
bacteria,  as  was  first  demonstrated  by  R.  Pfeiffer.  A  fact  that  deserves  special  observa- 
tion fs  this,  that  frequently  after  an  injection  of  inanimate  plague  cultures,  even  when 
the  first  injection  has  been  well  borne,  marasmus  occurs  later  in  the  animal.  The  fil- 
trates of  bouillon  culture  have  not  been  found  toxic  by  all  observers.  The  conditions  in 
cultures  of  this  kind  may  be  similar  to  those  of  enteric  fever  and  cholera,  where  in  older 
cultures  an  extraction  of  the  body  of  the  bacterium  occurs  and  thus  a  passage  of  the 
toxins  takes  place — even  though  they  be  only  secondary,  the  so-called  toxoids  (in  support 
of  Khrlich's  nomenclature  of  the  toxins  which  develop  and  are  demonstrable  in  old 
bouillon  diphtheria  cultures  by  conversion  of  the  primary  diphtheria  toxin). 

To  test  the  pathogenic  property,  the  most  suitable  animals  are  rats,  guinea-pigs, 
mice,  rabbits,  monkeys  and  cats.  The  introduction  of  the  smallest  amounts  of  the  bacte- 
rial culture  in  any  of  these  animals  leads  to  death  after  the  formation  of  buboes  followed 
by  Hepsis.  After  feeding  material  obtained  from  plague  patients  most  rodents,  especially 
rats,  succumlHHl. 

The  test  in  guinea-pigs  has  particular  importance  for  diagnostic  purposes.  Weich- 
soll)aum,  Albrecht  and  Ghon,  have  found  that  the  application  of  plague  bacteria  to  the 
shaved  abdominal  skin  produces  a  very  typical  picture  of  plague.  Small  nodules  develop 
u|M)n  the  area  at  which  the  plague  bacilli  were  applied  and,  under  the  formation  of  a 
bulx)  and  wliite  nodules  in  the  spleen,  in  four  to  six  days  after  inoculation,  death  occurs. 
Kven  M'TY  old  culturcH,  in  this  method  of  application  prove  pathogenic  in  animals,  and 
witli  tliis  proiH'Hs  it  is  possible,  even  where  there  are  mixtures  of  bacteria  in  which  there 
are  but  few  plague  bacilli,  for  example,  in  feces,  decomposing  fiuids,  etc.,  to  demonstrate 
plague  bacilli. 

CLINICAL   PICTURE 

The  dcvelopmont  of  a  typical  clinical  picture  is  best  conveyed  by  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  classic  portrayal  of  Griesinger.  "  Rarely  are  prodromes 
present,  anorexia,  pains  in  th(»  small  of  the  hack,  lassitude,  malaise.  Usually 
the  outbreak  is  abrupt  and  sudden,  with  a  stage  of  depression  or  a  more  or 
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less  well  defined  collapse,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  primary  iction  cf 
th%  toxin.  The  patients  are  greatly  debilitated.  They  suffer  from  seven 
dull  headache,  vertigo  and  a  weight  in  the  head,  which  is  often  compared  !*> 
the  action  of  strong  coal  gas.  The  pale,  relaxed  face,  the  dull,  hollow  eve*, 
the  empty,  rigid  expression,  the  heavy,  stuttering  speech,  the  yacillating  ^:., 
the  dulness  of  the  senses  and  of  the  mind,  early  give  the  patient  the  appear- 
ance of  being  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  if  these  symptoms  of  invasion 
are  at  all  strongly  developed.  There  is  often  nausea  and  frequently  vomiting 
and  the  patient  suffers  from  transitory  tremor  with  a  feeling  of  internal  hi\ 
or  actual  chill;  the  pulse  is  but  slightly  increased  and  soft,  often  email  id'I 
irregular.  Frequently  at  this  early  period  there  is  injection  of  the  conjum- 
tiva  at  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye,  dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  eniiff 
distortion  of  the  face.  This  first  group  of  symptoms  is  occasionallv  onlj 
indicated  and  lasts  but  a  few  hours ;  frequently  it  is  markedly  developed  aac 
lasts  an  entire  day,  often  up  to  three  days. 

"  The  onset  of  the  fever  characterizes  the  further  development  of  the  dir 
ease.    The  patients  become  restless,  the  skin  soon  burning  hot,  the  fai-o  f^)ni»- 
what  congested,  the  eye  injected,  brilliant  but  staring,  the  pupils  for  the  mifrt 
part  are  dilated;  there  is  dulness  of  hearing;  the  lips,  and  the  tongue  whirh 
shows  a  coating  as  white  as  chalk,  swell  and  soon  become  dry.     Painful  5*'nsi- 
tions  of  heat  in  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondrium  are  not  quieted  bv  eajr.T 
drinking  of  cold  fluid.    The  patients  are  so  devoid  of  strength  and  so  somn^^ 
lent  tliat  even  if  the  mind  is  clear  they  are  scarcely  capable  of  answering 
questions.     Some  point  to  the  head  and  the  region  of  the  stomach  as  the 
seat  of  pain  and  then  appear  exhausted  from  the  exertion.     The  severe  hea-i- 
ache  gradually  changes  into  stupor  and  delirium  and  in  the  severe  cases,  upon 
the  second  to  the  tliird  day  of  the  disease,  there  is  a  well   developeil  sOitui^ 
typhosus  with  complete  prostration.     The  vomiting  continues,   tlio  urinv  > 
very  scant,  often  hemorrhagic,  or  even  entirely  suppressed ;   there  is  often 
some  bronchitis,  frequently  also  epistaxis.     From  the  second   to   the  fourth 
day  of  the  disease  a  bubo  appears  in  the  inguinal  region  accompanied  bv  min. 
The  bubo  may  also  occur  in  the  axilla,  in  the  neck  or  at  the  angle  of  tlu*  low^r 
jaw.     Tlicre  may  be  several  or  only  one;  they  may  be  small  or  large  from 
the  onset.     Carbuncics  are  rarer,  they  usually  occur  after  the  bubo,  occasion- 
ally, bowcvcr,  without  this;  thcv  develop  most  frequently  upon  the  logs,  up-n 
the  iKH-k  or  upon  the  back.     With  the  formation  and  further  development  •  f 
these  localizations,   in   a   favorable  course,  a   cessation   of  the    fever   occur*, 
usiiered  in  by  marked  sweating.     The  pati(»nt  becomes  more  quiet,  the  facial 
ex])ression  more  natural,  the  tongue  moist,  the  injeeticm  of  the  eye  and  dila- 
tation of  tlie  pupil  deiTcase.     The  buboes  develop  further,  suppurate,  or  dis- 
appear.    The  carbuncU's  are  limited,  the  gangn^nous  portion  is  des4]uamatt>il 
and,  in  favorable  cases,  with  profuse  secretion  from  the  skin  and  from  tht 
kidneys,  inij)roveni(»nt  occurs,  so  that  convalescence  begins  from  the  sixth  t* 
the  eight]]  day  of  the  disease. 

*'  But  not  (mly  during  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  IcK'alization  d«^^ 
the  remission  oceasionally  not  occur,  but  a  statua  typhnstis  with  sordi^s.  h^ 
muttering  delirium  and  diarrhea  continues  up  to  the  flfte<'nth  to  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  disease,  and  even  after  a  distinct  remission  a  second  stage  with 
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irregular  febrile  paroxysms,  formation  of  parotid  bubo  and  miliaria  may 
develop  (without  doubt  pyemia).  Death  may  occur  at  any  time  during  Jbhe 
entire  course,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  an  unexpected  sudden  collapse,  at 
other  times  with  rapidly  appearing  convulsions  and  coma;  sometimes  with 
the  signs  of  exhaustion,  due  to  the  intensity  of  the  fever;  occasionally  from 
the  development  of  an  early  or  late  septic  condition  (petechiae,  hemorrhages 
and  formation  of  gangrene  in  the  bubo).  Convalescence  sometimes  is  quite 
rapid.  In  many  other  cases  great  debility  remains  for  a  long  time.  Local 
disturbances,  continuous  abscesses  which  will  not  heal,  suppuration  of  internal 
lymph  glands,  and  the  like,  continue.^^ 

In  the  main,  the  observations  of  the  scientific  expedition  have  confirmed 
this  classic  description  of  the  clinical  picture.  In  individual  points  it  has 
even  broadened  it.  In  the  following,  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  individual- 
ities regarding  the  clinical  course  of  the  plague,  as  excellent  descriptioas  of 
this  disease  have  been  published,  among  others  in  Nothnagel's  Handbook  of 
Special  Pathology  and  Therapy  in  which  the  monograph  on  plague  was 
written  by  Dr.  Miiller,  the  unfortunate  investigator  who  himself  succumbed 
to  the  pestilence  in  Vienna  in  1898,  and  by  Dr.  R.  Poch.^ 

The  most  important  point  which  has  cleared  the  many-sidedness  of  the 
clinical  phenomena  of  plague,  as  described  by  Griesinger,  and  also  accepted 
by  him,  is  above  all  the  constant  connection  between  the  bacteriologic,  path- 
ologico-anatomic  and  clinical  modes  of  investigation.  Only  by  the  most 
minute  examination  of  living  plague  patients,  as  well  as  of  the  organs  at  the 
autopsy  and  the  search  for  the  pathogenic  agent  in  the  morbid  products,  in 
tlie  blood,  in  the  glands,  in  the  secretions,  for  example  in  the  secretions  from 
the  lung,  during  life  as  well  as  after  death,  has  it  been  made  possible  to 
divide  the  cases  of  plague  into  two  groups,  in  the  form  of  the  bubonic  or 
glandular  plague,  on  the  one  hand,  and  pulmonary  plague  on  the  other.  As 
a  third  form,  cutaneous  plague  might  be  assumed.  As,  however,  the  reports 
are  not  unanimous,  whether  there  is  a  primary  localization  of  the  plague 
bacterium  in  the  skin,  and  also  as  the  occurrence  of  plague  phenomena  upon 
the  skin  without  enlargement  of  the  glands,  belongs  to  the  greatest  rarity, 
it  is  advisable  to  consider  only  cutaneous  plague  in  connection  with  bubonic 
plague. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  clinical  division  of  the  varieties  of  plague 
is  the  principle  of  primary  localization,  the  importance  of  which  was  even 
recognized  by  Virchow,  many  years  ago.  It  is  clear  from  the  onset  that  when 
we  sfwak  of  a  primary  localization  we  must  have  points  of  support,  why  a 
localization  of  plague  bacteria — for  we  are  always  concerned  with  these  and 
the  resulting  change  in  the  tissues — in  the  one  case  is  primary  and  in  the  other 
case  is  designated  as  secondary.  It  may  now  be  taken  for  granted  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  discovering  definite  points  of  proof  that  there  are  primary 
as  well  as  secondary  glandular  swellings,  in  an  analogous  manner  as  there  are 
primary  and  sorondary  plague  pneumonias. 

J  See  al«o  f(tickcr*8  article  in  the  report  of  the  German  Pest  Commission,  as  well  as 
//.  Bitter,  //.  Pinching  Bey,  Report  on  Plaj;ri«*  in  ^fO'VU  1899-1900.  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission sent  by  the  Kjjn^-ptian  Government,  etc.,  and  AoyarnQf  Report  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Academy,  1805, 
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The  pathologico-anatomic  picture  and  also   the   clinical  course  in  Ip-l. 
cases  is  entirely  difiEerent,  so  that  it  will  always  be  possible  to  refer  glanduUr 
enlargements  or  pneumonias  to  one  or  the  other  group.     Although  Griesiifrr 
and  also  other  authors  regarded  the  appearance  of  plague  without  bubot<  «.• 
possible,  that  is,  the  existence  of  a  primary  blood  infection,  to  which  i-::!;. 
secondarily  the  plague  bubo  or  a  pulmonary  affection  was  added,  the  iuvtstip- 
tions  of  the  Commission  were  not  able  to  confirm  this.     We  now  know  thai  :r 
many  cases  of  true  bubonic  plague  the  enlargement  of  the  Kmph  glands  mi- 
be  so  small  that  they  may  escape  the  observation  of  the  examining  phvsiiu: 
while  the  patient  is  in  the  hospital.    In  other  cases  the  primary  seat  is  foii>: 
to  be  in  deeply  situated  glands,  which  are  not  susceptible  of  obserration,  or  in 
the  tonsils,  in  which  the  process,  as  a  plague  process,  is  not  correctly  ncaz- 
nized.     And,  finally,  it  has  become  clear  since  Childe's  discovery,  regartiisr 
plague  pneumonia,  that  cases  of  plague  may  run  their  course  as  pulmonan 
inflammations  and  terminate  fatally  without  the  palpable  glands  of  the  M^ 
being  implicated.     In  the  cases  from  the  older  literature,  in  which  durin: 
an  epidemic  of  plague,  many  persons  succumbed  with  the  sj'mptoms  of  yUc^-: 
without  glandular  enlargement,  it  is  most  probable  that   these  cases  wtn 
pulmonary  plague.    We  now  know  that  the  blood  infections,  which  since  tht 
report  of  Griesingcr,  and  according  to  the  pathological    views   of  his  tinhr 
were  correspondingly  assumed  to  be  primary,  are  always  of  a  secondary  naturt 
Blood  infection  may  be  added  to  each  of  the  two  plague  varieties,  to  pulmon- 
ary plague  as  well  as  to  glandular  plague;  the  proof  of  this  infection  of  tbr 
blood  with  plague  bacilli  has  been  frequently  determined   by   bacteriolosK 
methods  as  well  as  by  the  examination  of  the  blood  by  culture.     Xumerou* 
autopsies  have  also  proven  that  in  plague  there  is  a  constant  local  affection, 
either  in  the  glands  (skin)  or  in  the  lungs,  in  the  cases  in  which  there  if 
blood  iufcx'tion,  that,  Iiowever,  these  local  affections  may  also  exist  and  K-a-: 
to  the  (loatli  of  the  individual  without  a  blood  infection,  a   general  plasrJc 
sepsis  having  occurred. 

After  a  lar<xcr  plague  epidemic  had  occurred  in  Oporto  in  1900  and  aU 
in  the  same  year  a  small  epidemic  occurred  in  Glasgow  and  a  few  eas<.»s  havirj 
been  l)rou<^ht  into  (icrniany  in  the  year  1!K)0,  it  will  certainly  be  eonsidtn-i 
necessary  that  all  ]>hysicians,  especially  those  practising  in  coast  countrir*. 
should  hcconic  familiar  with  the  clinical  symptoms  of  plague.      Bv  this  it  :? 
not  to  b(»  assumed  that  the  clinical  observation  of  a  case  will  alwavs  makt 
it  possible  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  plague  with  certainty.     On   the  contrarv. 
obstTvations  have  proven  that  not  only  in  cases  of  bubonic  pla;rue  hut  par- 
ticularly ill  cases  of  pulmonary  plague,  a  positive  diarpiosis  w  impos^fible  irifh- 
out  a  bdrtrriolof/ic  invrstiffation.     This  is  not  only  true  during  the  course  ^'f 
an  epidemic,  hut  above  all  things  in  the  first  cases,  which  most  coninmnlv 
occur  in  s(>aport  towns.     Even  careful  and  experienced  physicians,  in  such 
cases,  will  not  always  find  it  possible  to  decide  alone  from  the  clinical  picture 
regarding  the  dilferential  diagnosis.     Whether,  for  example,  in    mild  cas**? 
(j)estis  anibulans  seu  minor),  a  glandular  enlargement  is  of  a  venereal  or  an 
inllammatory  nature  or  produced  by  the  invasion  and  cultivation  of  pla;ni<? 
bacteria.     This  is  much  more  the  ease  in  pneumonia.     The  more  accurately, 
however,  the  ])hysician  is  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  clinical  observation. 
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the  sooner  will  he  certainly  in  suspicious  cases  have  his  attention  drawn  to 
the  suspicion  of  plague  and  thus,  by  an  early  notification  of  the  authorities 
and  bacteriological  institutes,  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  the  furtherance  of 
the  infection. 

As  Griesinger  has  already  said,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  begins 
with  a  chill,  suddenly,  while  the  patient  is  in  complete  health,  without  pre- 
monition, without  conspicuous  prodromal  symptoms,  after  a  period  of  incuhor 
tion  which  in  general  may  be  assumed  to  be  from  three  to  four  days,  but  in 
individual  cases  may  be  as  long  as  six  to  eight  days;  only  very  rarely  will  it 
be  necessary  to  assume  a  period  of  incubation  of  longer  than  ten  days.  In 
individual  cases,  during  this  period  of  incubation,  symptoms  arise  such  as 
occur  in  other  infectious  diseases,  pains*in  the  limbs,  some  headache,  lassitude, 
debility  and  disturbances  on  the  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  But  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  patients,  after  having  been  attacked  by  a  severe  chill  in 
complete  health,  in  a  very  brief  time  present  the  appearance  of  severe  illness. 
Not  always,  but  in  many  cases,  even  during  the  last  epidemic  of  plague,  the 
reports  of  a  fades  pestica  have  again  been  noted,  and  without  doubt  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  expression  of  the  early  intoxication,  when  patients  show 
in  their  faces  the  expression  of  fear  from  which  they  suffer  without  there  being 
anything  demonstrable  in  them  besides  the  fever  and  a  painful  glandular 
enlargement.  This  intense  intoxication  which  is  due  to  the  plague  bacteria 
as  we  already  know,  may  also  be  seen  in  a  very  brief  time  from  other  symp- 
toms, a  typhoid  condition  of  the  senses,  severe  headache,  such  as  frequently 
is  only  found  in  cerebral  tumors,  disturbances  of  speech,  sensations  of  vertigo 
and  an  implication  of  the  cardiac  activity,  which  will  be  referred  to  more  in 
detail  later  on.  The  tailing  speech,  which  resembles  that  of  an  intoxicated 
person,  is  of  diagnostic  value. 

The  fever  curves  in  plague  cannot  be  designated  as  characteristic.  From 
the  great  number  of  temperature  charts  which  have  been  obtained  and  pub- 
lished during  the  Indo-Chinese  plague  epidemic,  a  definite  law  regarding 
the  course  of  the  fever  cannot  be  constructed.  The  fever  usually  begins  with 
an  abrupt  rise,  remaining  at  a  moderate  height,  with  a  remission  lasting 
several  hours  during  the  morning  for  a  few  days,  then  with  an  increase  in 
the  remission  the  fever  becomes  normal.  In  some  cases,  after  the  fever  has 
been  sub-continuous,  the  defervescence  occurs  by  crisis;  in  other  cases  defer- 
veHcence  occurs  by  lysis,  which  reminds  us  of  the  temperature  curve  during 
the  third  week  of  enteric  fever.  Occasionally  the  temperature  shows  the 
tendency  to  assume  hyperpyretic  ranges ;  in  other  cases  the  temperature  does 
not  rise  beyond  102.2**  F.  Agonal  temperatures  are  occasionally  noted  of 
105.8°  F.  Subnormal  temperatures,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  col- 
lapse occTirs,  which  terminate  in  death,  are  not  noted.  The  duration  of 
the  fever  may  be  from  five  to  thirty  days  in  cases  which  terminate  in  re- 
covery. Not  rarely,  especially  in  such  plague  cases  in  which  an  early  defer- 
vescence has  occurred,  after  a  period  of  a  few  afebrile  days,  an  exacerbation 
occurs,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  fever  of  absorption,  as  it  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  gland.  With  the  absorption  of  the 
substance  contained  in  the  gland,  the  toxins  present  in  the  plague  bacteria 

gain  access  to  the  circulation  anew.     Those  cases  must  naturally  be  sharply 
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separated  from  the  actual  fever  curve  of  plague  in  which,  after  the  pkgw  h- 
run  its  course,  a  true  suppurative  fever  occurs,  such  as  we  see  in  sircptoiy'i 
and  staphylococci  infections,  which  shows  itself  by  a  zigzag  form  in  the  f»'v: 
curve,  deep  remissions  in  connection  with  the  finding  of  streptococci  in  it* 
suppurating  glands  or  in  the  blood.  We  are  then  no  longer  dealing  with  i> 
plague  infection  alone,  but  with  a  mixed  infection,  which  ma}*  occur  in  *|u:>. 
a  similar  manner  as  in  other  infectious  diseases,  for  example,  diphtheria.  f<a:- 
latina,  enteric  fever,  variola,  not  only  after  the  primary  process  has  run  it: 
course,  but  even  during  the  height  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  A  mini 
infection  always  represents  a  V4^ry  serious  complicaiion  of  plague. 

The  most  prominent  phenomenon  in  the  clinical  picture  of  plague  i?  i*- 
sumed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  large  lymph  glands  in  the  inguinal  rt^i^" 
axilla,  popliteal  space,  at  the  elbow  and  in  the  neck.  The  glandular  tum"> 
are  due  to  the  accumulation  of  plague  bacteria,  either  primary  or  secondan. 
which  causes  an  enlargement  of  these  glands,  and  besides  an  enormou*  in- 
crease of  the  l)acteria  themselves,  produces  an  edematous  purulent  infiltratna 
of  the  glandular  tissue,  besides  numerous  hemorrhages  and  a  tran^uflati- 1 
and  infiltration  of  the  periglandular  tissue.  The  rapid  course,  causing  t'> 
sion  of  the  glandular  capsule,  with  which  these  processes  very  frequentlv  run 
their  course,  particularly  in  a  primarily  infected  gland,  is  the  cause  of  the 
great  pain  by  which  the  primary  buboes  are  always  characterized. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  infection  of  the  priraarv  Ivmj'b 
glands  occurs  from  the  lymph  vessels  and  the  inflection  of  the  lymph  ves^is 
again  from  the  cutaneous  surface.  As  in  many  diseases  of  the  lymph  gland* 
it  is  rarely  j)ossible  to  find  the  primary  point  of  entrance  of  the  inftvtiou* 
product  into  the  skin.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  plague  bacilli  to  at  first  cau?^* 
no  reaction  of  the  tissue  which  they  enter  by  means  of  small  wounds  in  ih*- 
skin.  They  are  a])parently  carried  away  very  rapidly  from  there  thpni.'h 
the  lymph  channels  and  only  retained  in  the  regional  lymph  glands.  wh»-F 
they  find  the  most  favoral)]e  conditions  for  their  development  and  wherr  tii*'^ 
have  an  oj)p()rtunity  of  unfolding  their  pathogenic  action. 

In  very  many  ea>es  from  the  primary  buboes,  a  further  dii^tribiition  -f 
the  infection  occurs.  This  may  be  by  way  of  the  lymph  tracts,  in  that  fnni 
the  j)riniary  lyni])h  jrlands  the  nearest  rrrfional  lymph  glands  are  infeiti-i- 
But  also  by  way  of  the  eireulation,  infection  of  the  lymph  glan<ls  or  of  in-i:- 
vidual  lymph  ^^hmds  at  other  parts  of  the  body  may  arise.  Wo  niav  Th-r. 
speak  of  a  polj/ailrnifis  prsfira  in  a  patbologico-anatomical  sense.  Fn  thi- 
ease  multiple  <rlan(lular  enlargements  occur  almost  simultanc-ouslv  in  varifu* 
parts  of  the  body,  whieh  point  to  a  concurrent  infection  occurring  throupjh 
the  agency  of  the  blood,  the  blood  being  the  common  vehicle. 

PATHOLOGY 

There  are  not  only  clinical,  but  particularly  pathologico-anatomica!  dif- 
frrrncrs  hctirrrn  primary  and  secondary  buboes.  It  must  be  admitted  tliat  a^ 
well  as  for  the  clinical  course,  so  also  for  the  autopsy  findings,  this  inifxirtant 
patliolo^xie  division  into  primary  and  secondary  bubo<s  dep«»nds  ]>artieularly 
u])on  (pKifitilaiire  dilferenccs.    The  clinician  obwrves  first  one  group  of  glands 
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which  are  enlarged  and  painful,  and  only  later  on,  after  carefully  noting  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  also  finds  other  groups  of  glands  that  are  affected, 
there  being  only,  in  the  main,  differences  of  intensity  in  the  glandular  tume- 
faction (apart  from  a  simultaneous  multiple  appearance),  in  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammation ;  pathologico-anatomically,  there  is  noted  but  one  group  of 
glands  which  constantly  present  the  signs  of  advanced  alterations.  Sero- 
edematous  transudation,  hemorrhages  and  necrotic  process,  hemorrhages  into 
the  capsule  and  surroundings  of  the  gland,  are  mostly  developed  only  in  one 
group  of  glands,  and  this  is  the  group  of  the  primary  bubo.  In  the  secondary 
buboes  the  lesions  which  are  characteristic  of  primary  buboes  do  not  attain 
complete  development  because  the  morbid  process  previously  leads  to  death 
or  to  recovery.  That,  however,  in  fact  in  several  secondarily  infected  glandu- 
lar groups  of  the  body,  the  same  changes  occur  as  are  noted  in  primary  bubo 
is  proven  in  that  these  are  only  quantitative  and  not  specifically  qualitative 
differences  which  have  led  to  the  separation  of  buboes  into  primary  and 
secondary. 

In  almost  every  case  of  bubonic  plague,  during  the  time  of  the  chill,  in 
the  first  days  of  the  fever,  upon  close  examination  a  swelling  of  the  primary 
bubo  may  be  demonstrated.  Only  very  isolated  cases  are  found  in  which,  on 
account  of  marked  deposits  of  fat,  the  primarv  seat  of  the  plague  cannot  be 
determined.  The  most  prominent  symptom  of  the  beginning  local  primary 
disease  is  the  great  painfulness  which  may  often  be  noted  in  very  small  buboes 
and  which  may  even  be  present  before  any  swelling  can  be  noted. 

The  majority  of  all  buboes  are  found  in  the  inguinal  region.  Next  in 
frequency  the  axilla  is  affected;  next  the  cervical  buboes  and  following  this, 
enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  elbow.  Primary  disease  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck  is  of  special  importance.  Not  only  the  proximity  of  the  brain  but  above 
all  things  the  vicinity  of  the  large  vessels  shows  these  buboes  to  be  of  bad 
prognosis.  The  tonsils  must  be  designated  as  of  similar  importance  to  the 
lymph  glands  in  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  the  plague  bacteria.  Tonsillar 
plague  may  be  readily  confused  with  other  diseases  and  for  this  reason  may 
very  easily  escape  a  correct  diagnosis. 

A  connection  between  the  severity  of  the  disease  and  the  size  of  the 
primary  bubo  cannot  be  determined.  On  the  contrary,  it  frequently  appears 
in  severe  cases  of  bubonic  plague  in  which  an  affection  of  the  blood  and  many 
metastases  rapidly  occur,  that  only  very  small  and  painful  glandular  swellings 
exist. 

As  Bitter  and  after  him  Albrecht  and  Ghon  have  particularly  emphasized, 
in  the  primary  as  well  as  in  the  secondary  glandular  affection  there  is  not 
only  one  gland  constantly  affected ;  very  frequently,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
there  are  groups  of  glands  which  make  up  the  primary  or  secondary  bubo. 

The  termination  of  the  glandular  disease  may  vary.  In  many  cases  during 
recovery,  a  rapid  reformation  of  the  swollen  gland  occurs;  in  other  cases  a 
softening  of  the  primary  bubo,  by  necrotic  processes  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  toxins  contained  in  the  plague  bacilli,  and  gangrene  of  the  skin  covering 
them,  with  rupture  of  the  pus  contained  in  the  buboes,  are  noted.  In  some 
castas  the  gr(»at  swelling  only  gradually  lessens  and  only  after  weeks  do(»8  rup- 
ture of  the  suppurated  gland  occur.    Thus,  frequently  large  pus  cavities  form. 
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The  secondary  glandular  swellings,  in  general,  are  destroyed  by  absnrp::t 
and  necrotic  processes  occur  less  frequently  in  them  (probably  on  aai'ii: 
of  a  slighter  number  of  bacilli  being  present),  which  bring  about  an  oxkri- 
rupture  of  the  gland. 

Bacteriologically  there  are  differences  between  primary  and  secoTi:lir 
buboes  in  most  cases.  WHiile  the  primary  buboes,  particularly  in  tl?**  i>' 
stage  of  the  disease,  are  uncommonly  rich  in  the  specific  organism.  <o  tliai  :> 
spread  of  a  drop  of  the  fluid  obtained  from  a  bubo  upon  a  cover-glas-  a:; 
stained  permits  of  a  diagnosis,  in  the  secondary  bubo,  in  the  majorit;»  * 
cases,  the  bacteria  are  less  numerous  and  a  demonstration  is  frequentk  nu ' 
possible  by  culture  or  by  animal  experiment. 

The  purely  etiologico-pathological  conception  does  not  coniprt»hoinl  v..- 
appearance  of  several  primary  effects  in  plague.  For  the  involvement  ■: 
several  primary  glands  could  only  be  explained  in  that  at  the  same  ti?>. 
from  various  parts  of  the  body,  an  infection  with  plague  bacteria  bad  »«- 
curred.  On  account  of  the  circumstances  by  which  infection  witb  ]»laci- 
occurs,  which  may  be  best  compared  to  wound  infection,  it  is  highly  unlik-.; 
that  such  a  condition  may  take  place. 

Plague  ])a(*teria  have  the  characteristic  tendency  to  cause  henwrrluv?- 
not  only  in  the  glands  first  affected,  but  also  in  other  organs.  In  the  aninx 
experiment  tliis  ])roperty  is  also  very  prominent.  The  plague  bacteria,  '=• 
this  biologic  beliavior,  show  their  relation  to  the  class  of  bacteria  of  henb':- 
rhagic  sq)tikemia.  Clinically,  in  the  course  of  plague,  it  is  noteworthv  tlia: 
hemorrliages  occur  in  the  skin,  as  well  as  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  ti.» 
intestinal  tract.  Cutaneous  hemorrhages  are  not  constant  symptoms  of  pla^i:*'. 
In  some  epid(»mics  they  occur  more  frequently  than  in  others,  but  thev  ar' 
by  no  means  a  constant  pym])tom  of  bubonic  plague.  Tn  the  epidemics  of  :1- 
niiddle  a<;es  it  a})j)ears  that  tliey  have  been  particularly  fr(H|uent. 

Accordint^  to  the  views  of  some  authors  the  so-called  plague  carhf/n'-'^ 
owe  tlu'ir  origin  to  cutanc^ous  infiltrations  which  run  their  course  with  Ikin- 
onhagos.  It  mm^i  he  admitted  that  in  some  cases  these  carbuncles,  also  i-a!!''- 
phujuv  boils,  a])j)ear  as  a  primary  condition.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  h '*- 
ever.  Ihry  are  si'condary,  occurring  by  way  of  metastases,  through  tlie  rin'.:- 
lation  or  due  to  stasis  in  the  lymph  cluinnels,  which  terminate  in  luvroM- 
and  (leconiposition.  That  tlie  plague  carbuncle  represents  a  point  of  i-ntrani-^ 
of  tlu*  ])]jigue  bacillus,  the  region  of  the  first  local  infection,  the  anabx^u*-*  • : 
the  ])riiii:iry  bubo  must  he  regarded  as  exceptional,  for  in  the  niajoritv  of  a!, 
cases  of  plague  not  the  slightest  change  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  skin.  In 
the  nnijorili/  af  pJaf/ur  rnses  no  inflammation  of  thr  hjmph  vessels  ran  ' 
noted,  which  lead  to  the  first  diseased  regional  lymph  gland. 

I'he  occurrence  of  a  primary  iliscase  of  thr  sl'in.  with  disease  of  the  Ivmp': 
vessels  is  not  to  he  denicul.  Such  cases  have  been  observinl,  partieularlv  in 
persons  that  have  dissected  ]dague  cadavers.  But  in  general,  the  appt>araii«i' 
of  small  vesicles  upon  the  skin  with  subsequent  lym])hangitis  and  glandular 
enlargenuMit,  particularly  if  recovery  occurs  rapidly,  is  more  against  a  diag- 
nosis of  ])lagu(»  than  in  favor  of  it. 

Mucous  mrful)ranr  hemorrhages  occur  in  the  digestive,  bronchial  and  uri>- 
thral  tracts.     Hemorrhagic  urine  is  rare,  intestinal  hemorrhages  iK'inrr  mon^ 
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frequent.  In  primary  plague  pneumonia  an  admixture  of  blood  in  the  sputum 
is  a  very  frequent  condition.  But  even  in  the  absence  of  blood  in  the  urine, 
feces  or  sputum,  hemorrhages  may  occur  in  the  tissues  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane or  in  the  substance  of  the  internal  organs  and  serous  membranes. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  larger  and  smaller  hemorrhages  in 
plague,  not  only  in  the  internal  organs  but  particularly  in  the  carbimcle  proc- 
ess of  the  skin,  there  are  two  views;  one  regards  these  hemorrhages  as  due 
to  the  action  of  the  toxins  excreted  by  the  plague  bacillus  upon  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  in  general,  therefore,  representing  them  as  a  distant  effect,  whereas 
the  other  view  refers  them  to  the  accumulation  of  plague  bacteria  in  the  wall 
of  the  vessels,  therefore,  attributing  them  to  a  local  cause.  Finally,  some 
observers  wish  to  ascribe  the  appearance  of  larger  carbuncles  in  plague  to  a 
mixed  infection.  The  question  regarding  the  occurrence  of  the  plague  car- 
buncle as  well  as  of  hemorrhage,  in  general,  in  plague  has  not  yet  been  defi- 
nitely settled ;  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  await  further  developments  before 
a  definite  and  final  opinion  is  formed. 

COURSE   AND    TERMINATION 

The  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  urinary  apparatus  and  the  kidneys  are 
subordinate  in  the  clinical  picture  of  plague.  In  very  isolated  cases,  particu- 
larly those  which  terminate  fatally,  the  appearance  of  blood  in  the  urine  has 
been  reported.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  macroscopically  the  urine  shows  no 
changes,  and  the  appearance  of  albumin  in  many  cases  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  febrile  albuminuria.  Now  and  then  a  damage  of  the  renal  epithelium 
by  the  toxin  of  plague  occurs,  so  that  a  nephritis  may  be  spoken  of,  and 
correspondingly  larger  amounts  of  albumin  and  casts  are  found  in  the  urine. 

The  digestive  apparatus  is  not  particularly  implicated  in  plague,  not  more 
so  than  in  any  other  severe  infectious  disease.  Occasionally  vomiting,  and 
as  the  result  of  hemorrhages,  which  in  severe  cases  takes  place  in  the  lumen 
of  the  intestine,  dark-stained  even  bloody  stools  occur.  The  assumption  of 
a  primary  intestinal  plague  to  which  individual  authors  have  been  led,  by  the 
api)ea ranee  of  these  intestinal  hemorrhages,  has  not  been  confirmed,  and  in 
general,  autopsies  have  proved  that  the  assumption  of  a  primary  intestinal 
plague  in  man  is  not  justified,  as  it  has  not  been  possible  to  demonstrate  a 
primary  lesion  of  the  intestines  with  primary  bubo  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 
The  demonstration  of  plague  bacteria  in  the  feces,  by  cultivation  upon  culture 
media  or  by  a  microscopical  preparation,  up  till  now,  has  rarely  succeeded. 
Only  in  isolated  cases  has  it  been  possible,  by  animal  experiments,  to  demon- 
strate plague  bacteria  in  the  intestines,  into  the  lumen  of  which  they  have 
entered  from  hemorrhagic  mucous  membrane  areas.  All  this  points  to  the 
fact,  that  in  bubonic  plague  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  primary  disease  of  the 
intestine.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  in  very  isolated  cases  a  disease  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  may  not  occur  primarily.  During  the  epi- 
demic in  Bombay,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Oporto,  unquestioned  demonstration  of 
tlie  occurrence  of  primary  intestinal  plague,  such  as  Wilm  has  observed  in 
Hongkong,  was  not  obtained. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system 
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during  the  acute  stage.  They  are  unquestionably  due  to  the  i 
toxins.  During  the  period  of  couvalescencc  their  effi-ct  can  also  be  noli 
trophic  disturbances  and  marasmus.  The  patients  begin  to  emaciate 
recovering  from  the  diseafie  and  in  many  cases  tltey  succumb  to  proffn 
marasmus.  Analogous  symptoms  are  produced  in  aniniHls  inoc-alstcd 
dead  plague  bacteria,  and  by  this  the  above  explanation  ot  pUguc  man 
may  l>e  best  substantiated,  for  it  ie  impossible  to  observe  in  such  csee 
infectious  processes  are  present  in  the  animals. 

In  the  complete  symptomatology  of  plague,  in  all  of  the  elinictl  E 
the  effect  upon  Ike  heart  is  most  prominent.  Death,  which  in  &o  manj 
of  plague  appears  quite  suddenly  in  the  form  of  a.  cardiac  collapw,  n 
it  quite  likely  that  the  toxin  of  plague  is  primarily  a  cardiac  poifon.  D 
the  entire  febrile  period,  the  activity  of  the  heart,  under  the  influence  c 
toxins  is  quite  tumultuous,  and  the  conditions  are  manifold  nnder  wide 
action  of  the  poison  shows  itself  in  the  heart.  Almost  constantly,  tlte 
from  the  onset  is  accelerated,  it  may  reach  from  ISO  to  2tH)  per  ini 
Hurriedly  the  pulse  runs  under  the  finger,  sometimes  with  a  moderatf,  it 
times  with  hut  slight,  tension  of  the  artery.  It  is  easily  compreasil'li 
frequently  shows  the  symptom  of  the  pulsus  parattoj-us — as  lui)ip«-n«  in  j 
weak  power  of  contraction  of  the  heart  during  deep  inspiration  {Gtthi 
explanation  of  the  paradox  pulse).  In  other  cases  the  artt-ry  short 
tension.  The  pulse  is  rarely  dicrotic,  most  frequently  in  the  stage  ft 
if  at  all.  In  many  instances  the  pulse  frequency  falls  to  80-90  beat 
minute  to  rise  again  in  the  next  few  moments  to  140  and  falls  agus 
brief  period.  This  variation  in  the  pulse  is  of  particularly  unfavorable 
nosis.  The  action  of  the  toxins  of  plague  bacilli  does  not  affert  the 
alone,  hut  the  entire  vasomotor  nervous  system  and  liy  this  means  la 
the  most  manifold  complications,  which  produce  the  sj-niptoms  nn  thep 
the  circulatory  apparatus  and  particularly  of  the  heart. 

Of  all  symptoms,  those  on  the  part  of  the  heart  are  of  the  grtt^rt 
portance  in  prognosis.  As  soon  as  the  fever  liegins  to  decline,  Ihc  po!« 
to  normal :  the  rapidity  may  then  decline  much  below  the  normal.  Thi« 
ing  of  the  pulse  in  convalescents  often  lasts  for  a  long  time.  In  many 
the  effect  of  the  toxins  upon  the  nerves  of  the  heart  for  a  long  tinw 
convalescence  may  be  noted  in  the  conspicuous  diminution  of  arterial  W 

Upon  auscultation,  weakness  of  the  heart  sounds  up  to  complete  dJMf 
ance  may  be  noted.  Occasionally  murmurs  are  observed  which  are  bmhC 
ably  functional.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  dilatation  does  not  nceor  tiO 
Aoyama  has  frequently  noted  a  distribution  of  cardiac  dulnees. 

The  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  respiratory  appamliu  an;  dms 
From  ancient  records,  and  particularly  from  the  middle  age*,  re^rti 
come  down  to  us,  that  plague  patients  frequently  cough  up  bloody  oe 
masses  and  from  that  time  the  name  "  black  death  "  has  come  down  I 
Although  reports  of  this  kind  should  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  id  p 
there  is  a  primary  affection  of  the  lungs,  to  which,  howc^ver,  Childr  vi 
drat  to  bring  scientific  support  during  the  epidemic  in  Bombay:  he  I 
that  there  were  not  only  secondary  foci  in  the  lung  which  liati  alratdr 
observed  by  Aoyama,  but  that  the  bacillus  of  plague  might  settle  pfii 
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in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  and  give  rise  to  primary  infiltration, 
pneumonia,  Tlie  severest  cases  of  plague  are  those  in  which  the  pathogenic 
product  settles  in  the  lungs;  the  constitutional  disturbances  are  the  severest 
from  the  onset.  At  the  beginning  there  is  usually  no  expectoration  and  the 
slight  coughing  in  many  cases  does  not  direct  the  attention  of  the  observer 
to  the  fatal  process,  which  develops  in  these  patients.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days  physical  signs  which  are  readily  determined  develop  in  the 
lungs.  Rales  distributed  over  a  smaller  or  larger  area  of  one  or  more  lobes, 
combined  with  dulness  in  different  regions,  are  noted.  Only  after  the  ex- 
pectoration, which  usually  appears  upon  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  examined  can  the  diagnosis  be  made.  Here  the  rational  bacteriologic 
examination  of  the  sputum  is  particularly  important.  An  experienced  ob- 
server will  be  able  to  note  from  a  stained  cover-glass  preparation  that  he  is 
dealing  with  a  case  of  plague.  For  almost  always  in  cases  of  primary  pul- 
monary plague,  as  soon  as  expectoration  appears,  plague  bacteria  may  be  ob- 
servetl  in  great  amounts  and  in  pure  culture  in  the  more  or  less  blood-tinged 
sputum.  Where  the  microscopic  cover-glass  preparation  is  not  satisfactory, 
culture  and  animal  experiment  will  speedily  make  the  diagnosis  possible. 

The  course  of  plague  pneumonia  is  usually  brief  and  fatal.  In  literature 
some  few  cases  of  recovery  from  plague  pneumonia  have  been  described,  but 
occurrences  of  this  kind  are  among  the  greatest  rarities.  Almost  regularly, 
upon  the  fourth,  at  the  latest  upon  the  fifth,  day  with  the  greatest  prostration 
and  cardiac  asthenia  death  occurs. 

From  these  cases  of  primary  pest  pneumonia  those  cases  of  secondary  alter- 
ation in  the  lungs  must  be  separated  where  in  other  portions  of  the  body 
primary  plague  affections  appear.  We  know  that  in  a  great  number  of  bubonic 
plague  cases,  especially  when  an  infection  of  the  blood  from  the  primary 
focus  has  occurred  metastatic  processes  occur  in  the  lungs.  In  such  cases  also 
a  plentiful  sputum  may  be  present  often  showing  a  hemorrhagic  discoloration 
and  containing  numerous  plague  bacilli.  Metastatic  pneumonias  present  a 
severe  complication  of  plague,  but  they  neither  show  the  hopeless  prognosis 
of  primary  pulmonary  plague  nor  do  they  present  the  same  pathologico- 
anatomical  picture  which  is  an  absolutely  different  one  in  both  forms,  the 
primary  and  secondary,  of  plague.  The  metastatic  pulmonary  pest  foci  are 
in  general  pathologically  in  keeping  with  the  secondary  glandular  swellings. 
While  in  primary  plague  pneumonia  the  infiltration  is  rigid  with  enormous 
fibrinous  exudation  and  hemorrhage,  the  secondary  plague  pneumonias  are 
characterized  pathologico-anatomically  by  a  flaccid  infiltration  and  moderate 
hemorrhage. 

It  must  be  further  emphasized  that  in  many  cases  of  bubonic  plague  a  mild 
bronchitis  appears  and  that  in  the  secretion  from  the  bronchi,  even  in  milder 
cases  of  bubonic  plague,  plague  bacteria  are  found.  Terminal  pulmonary 
edema  is  almost  always  present  in  fatal  cases;  and  in  the  edematous  fluid 
which  ante  mortem  is  sometimes  expectorated,  numerous  plague  bacteria  are 
constantly  found. 

It  need  hardly  be  particularly  emphasized  that  all  forms  of  pulmonary 
disease  in  plague  as  regards  their  contagiousness  are  the  most  dangerous; 
similar  to  so  many  of  the  affections  of  the  respiratory  tract  in  which  sputum 
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ie  evacuated,  there  is  a  ready  opportunity  for  a  scattering  and  diftribntic 
the  infectious  vinie  vith  the  particles  of  Bpatiun  which  are  disperftd 
wafted  about.  Epidemiologically  the  pulmoDary  diseases  have  gaiaai  i 
tieular  meaning,  after  it  haB  been  poaeible  to  prove,  that  in  cured  rM 
pulmonary  plague  (secondary)  virulent  plague  bacteria  may  br  prf*-»i 
tke  bronchial  secretion  for  weeks  and  months  after  recovery  from  the  Jv 

The  blood  in  all  forms  of  plague  may  become  the  sent  of  the  dircas. 
the  plague  bacilli  may  find  their  way  to  the  blooci  from  primary  glan 
pulmonary  afTeetions.  Besides  a  more  or  less  well  devclofKnl  loukocMwis 
plague  l)acilli  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood,  either  by  a  microscopic  pi 
ration,  or  by  culture,  or  by  animal  experiment. 

The  appearance  of  plague  bacteria  in  the  blood  is  prognostically.  i 
rally,  a  very  serious  omen.  Although,  unquestionably,  cases  have  occuni 
which  recovery  has  taken  place  even  after  plague  bacilli  have  b«-n  Jc 
etrated  in  the  blood,  nevertheless  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  demonstr 
of  pest  bacteria  in  the  blood  is  a  bad  omen. 

DUGNOSIS 

A  positive  and  rapid  diagnosis  of  plague  is  of  the  greatest  importan 
it  forms  the  basis  of  international  and  interstate  measures  for  comliatin; 
disease.  This  is  only  possible,  and  this  requires  to  be  emphasized,  witi 
aid  of  n  bacteriological  method  of  investigation.  Fortunately  in  the  grt 
majority  of  cases  the  demonstration  of  the  specific  agent  is  very  easy, 
suspicious  ease  occur,  in  which  for  example  besides  fever  and  markoil 
stitutioniil  disturbance  a  painful  glandular  enlargement  appears,  when- 
possible  to  exehido  venereal  disease,  it  will  frequently  be  easy  tinder  ami.-; 
proeiiulidiis  (o  puncture  the  bubo  by  means  of  a  I'ravaz  syringe  ami  tint 
niLiToscnpie  eover-jjlass  preparation  will  frequently  be  decisive,  A  drop  o 
fluid  plaeed  uiion  the  ciiviT-filass,  fixed  in  alcohol  for  two  niiniitcs  ami  .-t,i 
with  a  watery  iiietliyline  blue  solution,  shows  in  the  microscopic  field  verv 
quenlly,  besides  red  blood  corpuscles  and  pus  cells,  la'^Te  <jtian(ities  of 
lypically  foniicd  rods.  Almost  always  in  such  cases,  by  cultivatinfj  a  few  d 
of  the  tiuid  upon  iipir  nixi  frelatin  plntos,  and  by  inoculation  of  a  few  gui: 
pifis  Jind  r;its,  it  will  be  po-^silile  to  demonstrate  plague  bacteria  in  tho?*-  e 
in  which  the  inicniscopie  cover-glass  preparation  does  not  furnish  comp 
eerliiinly.  II'  llie  filinidular  swelling  in  diseases  which  are  Fuspicious  of  pla 
is  too  small  tn  permit  puncture  or  incision,  the  examinniion  nf  ihf  hi 
should  at  onci'  be  resorted  to.  A  drop  obtained  from  the  tip  of  the  finpet 
from  the  lolie  {if  (he  ear,  under  antiseptic  precautions,  is  cultivared  iii 
apar  plates  or  in  tulics.  If  this  examination  is  conducted  from  une  to  i 
hours  duriiif:  a  jieriod  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  practiced  baeferi' 
gist  will  alniiisi  jiiways  succeed  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  plague.  The  plaj 
colonics  eiiitivateil  from  inan,  after  twenty-four  hours,  have  the  apiH-aranc< 
sinali,  dewilri']i-like,  transparent  structures,  which  have  a  certain  similaritv 
eelonies  of  i!.  I'feilfer's  influenza  bacillus.  Besides  it  \i  advisjible  in  sn.li  ea 
to  olitiiin  large  iiniounis  of  blood  by  means  of  wet  cupi*  and  Iti  iniH'iiliit*' 
into  rats  and  guinea-iiigs.     In  pulmonary  plague  the  microscopic  eover-g!: 
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preparation  of  the  sputum  (assumed  that  this  is  present)  is  frequently  demon- 
strative alone.  Culture  methods,  however,  in  such  cases,  will  always  hring 
complete  certainty,  and  animal  experiments  in  most  cases  will  be  unnecessary. 
In  ruptured  buboes,  in  such  cases  in  which  the  disease  terminates  in  recovery, 
the  demonstration  of  plague  bacteria  may  be  decidedly  more  difficult,  for  as 
experience  has  shown,  such  pus  contains  very  few  plague  bacteria.  Here  cul- 
ture methods  are  frequently  unsuccessful  and  the  animal  experiment  is  neces- 
sary. Some  of  the  suspicious  pus  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  conjunctiva 
of  a  rat,  or  it  is  applied  to  the  shaved  belly-wall  of  a  guinea-pig,  or  a  small 
quantity  of  the  pus  is  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  rats. 
If  plague  bacteria  are  still  present  in  the  pus,  it  will  be  possible  in  many  cases 
in  this  manner  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  plague.  A  negative  result  of 
the  experiment  must  not  be  utilized  against  the  diagnosis  of  plague.  It  must 
still  be  mentioned  that  in  doubtful  cases  the  utilization  of  the  terminal  pul- 
monary edema  may  be  of  importance  in  the  diagnosis.  Hemorrhages  into  the 
skin  are  in  general  not  suitable  as  material  for  investigation  to  determine 
the  diagnosis. 

I  must  briefly  mention  here  that  in  the  investigations  at  the  autopsy  the 
same  view-points  for  gaining  bacteriological  material  of  investigation  are  de- 
termining as  in  the  living  subject,  and  that  in  true  cases  of  plague  which 
soon  after  death  come  to  autopsy  it  will  almost  always  be  possible  to  demon- 
strate plague  bacteria.  In  combating  plague  in  the  Orient  the  investigation 
of  tlie  cadaver  plays  a  particularly  important  role,  more  so  than  is  generally 
assumed,  because  on  account  of  religious  and  fanatical  reasons  the  Orientals 
in  India,  Arabia  and  Egypt  so  frequently  attempt  to  conceal  the  disease  from 
the  autliorities. 

I  must  still  mention  serum  diagnosis  in  plague,  a  method  of  investigation 
which  is  also  of  importance  in  enteric  fever.  As  is  well  known,  not  only  after 
infectious  diseases  have  run  their  course  but  even  during  their  existence,  occa- 
sionally, for  example,  in  enteric  fever,  quite  early  specific  changes  occur  in 
the  blood  which,  on  account  of  their  behavior  toward  the  specific  pathogenic 
agents,  either  in  the  test  tube  or  in  the  animal  organism,  are  capable  of  being 
demonstrated.  Minute  study  of  these  products  has  shown  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  two  groups  of  substances,  which  during,  or  in  the  course  of,  an 
infectious  disease  make  their  appearance,  namely,  the  bacteriolitic  and  the 
agglutinating  products.  Independently  of  each  other  both  may  be  present, 
or  only  one  of  them  may  appear.  In  human  plague,  toward  the  end  of  the 
disease  and  in  convalescence,  in  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  the  agglutinating 
properties  of  the  blood  serum  appear.  If  a  small  quantity  of  the  serum  of 
such  a  patient  is  taken  and  then  placed  in  culture-media  after  it  has  been 
diluted  in  a  physiological  salt  solution  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3,  admixed 
with  plague  bacteria,  there  occurs  in  contrast  to  normal  serum,  which  does 
not  influence  plague  bacteria  even  undiluted,  an  agglutination  of  the  bacteria 
into  small  clumps.  Small  flocculi  appear  in  the  mixture,  which  in  the  course 
of  the  next  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  become  larger;  these  sink  after  some  time, 
leaving  the  fluid  above  completely  clear  in  an  identical  manner  as  occurs  in 
the  well  known  reaction  in  enteric  fever.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  note 
that  this  phenomenon  does  not  occur  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
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of  plague.    It  muBt  therefore  be  Gmphasized  at  the  start  that  ft  ncj 

of  the  agglutination  test  in  plague  provi^s  nothing  against  the  pram 

recovery  from  plague. 

A  positive  result  of  the  agglutination  test  in  combination  with  tbe  i 
mination  of  previous  clinical  symptoms  may  be  utilized  in  Ihe  dUgna 
plague.  Although  this  has  little  clinical  importance  each  a  rfrtirrraiii 
under  some  circunistanceB  may  be  of  great  prophylactic  and  epidemii 
importance. 

I  must  still  mention  that  also  in  the  serum  of  animals  which  tun 
immunized  with  plague  haeteria  these  specific  products  may  appear  Kni 
the  utilization  of  such  substances  in  the  identification  of  a  suspieioue  btc 
culture,  as  a  plague  culture,  has  bei'U  advised  by  various  authors. 

PROGNOSIS 

Regarding  the  prognosia  of  plague,  this  is  naturally  alwai-v  seriov 
affection  in  which  about  50  per  cent,  of  all  cases  terminate  fatally  and 
runs  so  rapid  a  course.  Although  in  many  cases  tbe  prognosis  ie  iode 
in  other  cases  we  have  certain  points  of  support  such  as  I  have  alrMdy 
tioned  for  judging  the  severity  of  the  case,  particularly  in  the  dineti 
an  unfavorable  prognosis.  The  seat  of  the  bubo  in  the  neck,  an  rarljr  •] 
ancc  of  plague  bacteria  in  the  blood,  primary  plague  pneumonia.  Ten 
severe  constitutional  symptoms  with  Blight  development  of  the  primait 
according  to  »ur  present  experiences  make  it  estremcly  unlikely  that  wi 
will  occur.  The  other  symptoms  including  the  fever  have  no  great  prog 
importance.  Frequently  in  cases  in  which  all  signs  point  to  a  favorable 
death  occurs  quite  suddenly,  due  to  paralysis  of  the  heart.  The  ho 
general  is  of  primary  importance  in  our  consideration  as  soon  ti  » 
investigating  the  general  symptoms  and  effect  of  the  infection  upon  the 
and  the  physician  will  be  Iicst  able  to  determine  the  course  of  tbe  <i 
from  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  the  pulse. 

Naturally  also  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  sjetem,  at « 
those  on  tbe  gastro-intestinal  tract  and  their  intenaity,  as  in  all  infi 
diseases,  play  a  certain  r61e  in  determining  the  question,  whether  it  < 
possible  for  the  body,  with  its  natural  powers  of  resislanrr.  to  oM 
victory  against  the  infecting  bacteria.  Age,  sex,  race,  climate,  social  cdB 
do  not  appear  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  mortality  and  it  ft 
fore  scarcely  possible  to  draw  prognostic  conclusions  from  thein.^^| 

TREATMENT  ^| 

The  therapy  of  plague,  particularly  in  ancient  times,  has  emriof 
remedies  known  to  the  materia  medica.  but,  as  is  well  known,  op  ( 
present  day  neither  an  internal  nor  a  surgical  treatment  of  plagae  }m 
successful.  In  India  and  in  other  regions,  where  plague  haa  sJiown  tti 
the  past  century,  the  impotence  of  medicine  has  been  demonstrated  iep 
the  victory  over  this  dreadful  disease.  In  bubonic  plague,  when  sn|ipB 
}\:i>  Dicurred  in  the  glands  and  they  are  near  to  rupturing,  eur^tsl  pi 
I'll  ojiuning  the  necrotic  gland  masses  are  to  be  followed  and  tbenii 
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surgical  measures  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  prevention  of  possible 
secondary  infection  with  pus  bacteria,  by  antiseptic  washings  and  appliances. 
In  the  main,  however,  the  extirpation  of  the  glands  has  not  been  particu- 
larly successful,  so  that  in  bubonic  plague  as  well  as  in  pulmonary  plague  we 
are  even  to-day  forced  to  adopt  an  internal  form  of  treatment.  Naturally 
the  physician  dare  not  neglect,  in  such  cases,  to  carefully  individualize  and 
to  combat  at  least  certain  threatening  symptoms.  In  this  respect,  primarily 
the  heart  is  to  be  considered;  its  activity  must  be  watched  and  stimulants, 
above  all  alcohol,  must  be  used  with  the  hope  of  maintaining  its  force.  It  is 
true,  during  the  epidemic  in  Bombay,  of  the  many  remedies  which  have  an 
effect  upon  the  heart,  and  were  plentifully  used,  an  unquestioned  life-saving 
effect,  in  threatened  cardiac  collapse,  has  been  rarely  noted.  Other  methods 
of  treatment,  as,  for  example,  hydrotherapy,  have  not  shown  results  up  to 
this  time. 

Nutrition  scarcely  requires  special  mention.  The  general  methods  adopted 
in  the  treatment  of  fever  patients  are  the  ones  to  be  used  here.  Suitable 
nutrition,  as  occurs  for  example  in  enteric  fever,  the  administration  of  tonics 
and  wine,  is  probably  the  best  method. 

For  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  a  plague  serum  which  was  first  proposed  by 
Yersin,  according  to  the  principles  of  serum  therapy,  would  be  successful. 
Yersin  and  Roux  in  their  experiments  proceeded  in  the  following  manner: 
They  utilized  larger  animals,  particularly  horses,  immunizing  them  first  with 
dead  bacilli,  plague  cultures  grown  in  bouillon,  and  then  later  with  increasing 
doses  of  living  virulent  plague  cultures  which  were  intravenously  injected. 
The  serum  of  such  highly  immunized  horses,  according  to  Ehrlich's  princi- 
ples, was  said  not  only  in  the  animal  experiment  to  produce  a  protective  and 
curative  action,  but  also  to  be  effective  in  the  human  plague  patient.  That 
a  serum  of  this  kind  should  have  a  protective  as  well  as  a  curative  action 
in  the  animal  experiments  has  been  demonstrated  in  numerous  trials  in  ani- 
mals, but  even  in  a  simultaneous  infection  and  serum  injection  in  highly 
susceptible  animals,  for  example  monkeys  and  guinea-pigs,  the  success  of 
serum  injection  is  frequently  problematic.  Unfortunately  the  experiences 
which  have  been  gathered  in  human  beings  with  the  plague  serum  have  not 
been  capable  of  demonstrating  convincing  proofs  for  the  activity  of  the 
plague  serum,  that  is  to  bring  about  the  recovery  of  the  plague  patient.  There 
are  statistics  by  various  authors  and  particularly  by  Yersin,  which  have  been 
published,  which  make  it  appear  as  though  the  plague  serum  in  fact  produced 
favorable  action  upon  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  such  statistics  frequently 
are  not  convincing,  for  cases  of  the  same  gravity  have  not  been  treated.  The 
course  has  been  usually  such  that 'patients  have  been  selected  in  hospitals  for 
serum  treatment.  The  only  correct  method  of  deciding  the  activity  of  the 
plague  serum  would  be,  that  every  patient  brought  into  the  hospital,  without 
regard  to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  should  be  at  once  injected  with  plague 
serum  upon  admission  to  the  hospital.  In  this  manner,  in  large  epidemics, 
an  opinion  regarding  the  activity  of  the  plague  serum  could  certainly  be 
gained.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  of  great  scientific  interest  and  value. 
Such  statistics,  however,  do  not  exist  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  good 
results  have  been  reported  others  have  been  opposed  to  them,  in  which  abso- 
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lutely  no  influence  upon  the  mortality  during  different  epidemics  hu  ( 
determined.  It  may  BtiU  be  mentioned  that  upon  the  basie  of  animal  eii 
mente  antitoxic  properties  of  the  seriUD  have  not  been  determined,  but  < 
the  so-called  bacteriolitic  products  of  R.  Pfeiflfer. 

In  how  far  the  plague  serum,  which  certainly  poBBessea  a  specific  trtii 
is  to  be  considered  for  purposes  of  passive  immunization  (analogous  to 
passive  immunization  with  diphtheria  serum  in  the  relatives  of  a  dipbtb 
patient)  very  few  reports  are  at  hand,  as  very  few  inoculations  have  » 
been  attempted.  But  even  if  such  protective  inoculations  were  effective  i 
would  only  convey  a  transitory  protection  and  could  only  be  emplow 
connection  with  other  prophylactic  measures.  Numerous  experience*  b 
however,  shown  that  with  our  ordinary  prophylactic  measures  it  is  verr 
quently  possible  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  a  plague  epidemic,  for  cim 
upon  ships  and  the  like. 

Persons  who  have  recovered  from  plague,  according  to  the  unanic 
report  of  most  observora,  are  very  rarely  attacked  a  second  time.  It  apj" 
therefore,  as  if  a  single  recovery  from  plague  conveyed  a  lifelong  immm 
It  is  true  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  by  bacteriological,  clinii'al 
anatomical  investigation,  after  recovery  from  an  attack  of  plague,  a  rel 
has  been  observed.  Griesinger  has  reported,  that  in  individual  case^.  one 
the  same  individual  was  attacked  by  true  plague,  twice  during  the  same 
demie.  These  facts,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain,  do  not  contn 
the  fundamental  rule  that  a  single  recovery  from  plaguo  conveys  a  comf 
tivcly  powerful  immunity.  We  also  know  that  in  measles,  which  most  hu 
beings  have  but  a  single  time,  which,  therefore,  by  a  single  recovery  from 
disease  conveys  an  imnmnity  which  lasts  for  life,  cases  are  noted  in  * 
persons  twice,  even  three  times,  in  brief  intervals  are  attacked  with  mea 
IJiologiu  laws  do  not  reveal  the  rigid  forms  such  as  we  are  acousfomo 
obfiurve  in  physical  phenomena.  There  are  transitions  and  exceptions  in  t 
biolofric  processes,  unci  even  in  plague  there  may  be  individual  difforenci- 
the  degree  of  ao(|UJred  immunity  in  different  human  beings.  N'ot  absol 
life-long,  but  relative  and  a  timely  limited  immunity  may  Ik?  actjuirc-d 
recovery  from  ))laf:ue.  similar  to  the  case  in  ordinary  vaccination. 

The  measures  which  have  led  to  the  application  of  protective  innoulati 
in  pliigue  arc  based  upon  the  obsen'ation  tbnt  a  stnijle  recovrry  from  filn 
niiirri/s  a  mnrhnJ  prolctiun.  These  protective  inoculations  have  been  pi 
tisi^l  particularly  in  human  beings  by  Haffkine  to  a  great  extent  in  Ini 
They  iir<;  simiiiir  to  those  protective  inoculations  which  Haffkine  practi 
in  thi'  same  cnunlry  against  cholera.  The  experimental  points  of  support 
these  trials  have  been  gained  by  the  lalwirs  of  a  number  of  investigators,  p 
tieularly  in  cholera  and  enteric  fever  (above  all  P.  PfeifFer  and  W.  Kd 
by  which  it  was  .-jhown  that  it  is  possible,  particularly  in  guinea-pigs,  to  p 
tect  fhem  against  infection  by  dead  cultures  of  typhoid  and  cholera  cultur 
While  in  cholera  and  enteric  fever  these  animal  experiments  have  led  t( 
coinparntivcly  uniform  result,  showing  that  a  single  injection  of  a  Iar( 
amount  of  lU'iid  cholera  or  typhoid  cultures  protects  the  animals  agaii 
iiifcctinn  wiili  eiTtainty,  with  a  minimal  lethal  dose,  the  results  in  plag 
even  in  the  animal  experiment,  are  not  so  successful  and  hopeful.     1 
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German  Plague  Commission,  for  example,  was  able  to  determine  that  a  single 
injection  made  even  from  a  dead  plague  agar  culture,  was  not  able  to  protect 
a  rat  with  certainty  against  infection  by-way  of  the  mucous  membrane,  a 
mode  of  infection  which  is  particularly  frequent  under  natural  conditions. 
These  animal  trials,  which  were  but  little  encouraging,  were  later  carried  out 
in  greater  extent. 

A  virus  for  inoculation  that  is  to  have  practical  importance  must  answer 
three  conditions.  It  must  be  absolutely  harmless,  therefore  free  from  living 
plague  bacteria ;  it  must  act  with  certainty  and  finally  must  not  produce  too 
great  constitutional  difficulties  in  the  inoculated  person.  Haffkine  utilized 
bouillon  cultures  of  dead  plague  bacilli,  which  he  cultivated  for  four  weeks 
in  vessels  holding  2  litres.  There  then  develops  upon  the  surface  of  such 
vessels  a  membrane  which  consists  of  plague  bacteria,  sinking  from  time  to 
time  and  replaced  by  a  new  one  as  the  result  of  surface  growth,  which  is 
favored  by  the  addition  of  the  fat  of  butter  to  the  bouillon. 

These  cultures,  after  a  month,  are  tested  by  culture  regarding  their  purity, 
then  the  fluid  is  distributed  in  different  test  tubes  and  sterilized  by  heating 
for  one  hour  at  a  temperature  of  70**  C.  With  this  process  the  inoculation 
product  is  finished.  Before  it  is  injected  carbolic  acid  is  added.  The  dose 
at  the  beginning  was  mentioned  as  from  2  to  3  cc.  Later  Haffkine  found  it 
necessary  to  increase  this  dose  to  15  and  even  20  cc.  The  German  Plague 
Commission,  which  based  its  experiments  on  protective  inoculation  in  enteric 
fever  and  plague,  and  the  experiences  gained  in  animal  experiments,  utilized 
agar  cultures  twenty-four  hours  old.  The  top  of  the  culture  is  scraped  off, 
placed  in  bouillon  and  heated  for  an  hour  at  70**  C.  Before  using  carbolic 
acid  is  also  added.  The  latter  process  is  to  be  decidedly  preferred,  not  only 
because  the  dosage  is  more  uniform  but  because  the  premises  under  which 
Haffkine  manufactured  his  inoculation  virus  have  not  been  realized.  For  the 
assumption  that,  in  old  bouillon  cultures,  toxic  products  of  metabolism  of  the 
bacteria  appear,  which  possess  special  immunizing  properties,  could  not  be 
verified  in  testing  the  culture  filtrate.  The  investigations  of  the  German 
Plague  Commission  have  shown  with  certainty  that  particularly  the  use  of 
fresh,  highly  virulent  cultures  produces  particularly  energetic  protective  ac- 
tion, and  in  the  Haffkine  process  the  virulence  of  the  culture  declines,  as  he 
admits  himself,  during  the  long  presence  in  the  incubation  closet. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  inoculation  products  obtained  from  bouillon 
cultures  or  from  agar  cultures  are  used  for  injection,  the  reaction  in  man  in 
the  main  is  the  same.  A  painful  infiltration  in  the  surroundings  of  the  point 
of  inoculation  appears  which  only  disappears  after  several  days.  Occasionally 
the  regional  lymph  glands  are  painful  and  enlarged.  A  few  hours  after  the 
injection  a  rise  in  temperature  to  100.4"*  F.,  even  102.2°  F.,  may  occur,  which, 
however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  again  falls  to  normal.  Among  constitu- 
tional symptoms  there  are  headache,  lassitude  and  absence  of  appetite.  From 
conclusions  of  analogy  in  the  immunizing  experiments  in  animals  with  typhoid 
and  cholera  we  will  not  go  far  wrong  if  we  assume  that  the  inoculation  pro- 
tection in  man,  who  is  so  actively  immunized,  does  not  occur  before  the  fifth 
day  after  the  injection,  and  only  upon  the  tenth  day  after  the  injection  is 
this  complete. 
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Regarding  the  duration  of  the  immunity  attained  by  inoculation  nothing 
definite  can  be  said^  but  many  observations  favor  the  fact  that  it  is  hardlj 
one  of  long  duration  and  certainly  does  not  go  beyond  one  year.  In  judging 
the  results  of  the  protective  inoculations  in  India,  particularly  advised  and 
carried  out  by  Haffkine,  statistics  must  be  depended  upon.  We  are  indebted 
particularly  to  the  Egyptian  Plague  Commission,  above  all  to  Bitter,  then  also 
to  a  Commission  which  was  sent  from  England  imder  Wright  in  1898-99  to 
India,  for  more  accurate  views  regarding  this  important  question.  Ther 
determined  that  the  statistics  published  by  Haffkine  showed  quite  important 
sources  of  error.  In  many  cases  the  proof  was  brought  that  the  persons  who 
subjected  themselves  to  inoculation  were  exposed  to  infection  later  on  in  a 
quite  different  manner.  Nowhere  do  the  conditions  of  life  under  which  the 
inoculated  persons  lived,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  well-to-do  or  to  the 
poorer  classes,  whether  to  the  upper  castes,  the  Parsees,  or  the  lowest  caste, 
nowhere  do  these  conditions  play  so  great  a  part  as  in  plague.  Upon  closer 
observation  the  majority  of  the  favorable  results  which  Haffkine  claims  to 
have  attained  were  shown  in  a  less  favorable  light.  Always  in  individual 
outbreaks  of  plague,  in  districts  in  which  protective  inoculations  were  the 
prominent  protective  measures,  a  certain  effect  could  be  determined^  namely, 
regarding  the  influence  which  these  inoculations  showed  upon  the  course  of 
an  affection  which  occurred  at  a  later  period. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  an  obligatory  method 
of  protective  inoculation  and  without  selection,  one  which  has  been  so  little 
used,  when  a  strict  prophylaxis,  which  may  be  rapidly  carried  out,  would  much 
sooner  serve  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  plague.  The  difficulty  also  of 
carrying  out  such  protective  inoculation  methods  in  a  large  number  of  persons 
is  so  great  that  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  measures  in  general,  even  to-day. 
are  still  most  prominent.  Under  certain  conditions,  it  is  true,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  actively  immunize  some  persons  who  are  particularly  expo?ttl 
to  infection  such  as  physicians,  nurses,  the  inhabitants  of  ships  upon  which 
plague  cases  occur. 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 

In  reviewing  the  newly  gained  facts  regarding  the  epidemiology  of  plague 
wo  must  admit  that  there  are  still  many  points  which  have  not  been  cleared 
up  in  spite  of  the  endeavors  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  regarding  the 
development  and  distribution  of  plague  epidemics  in  individual  regions,  but 
the  application  of  bacteriological  investigation  even  in  this  direction  has  given 
us  an  insight  in  this  respect. 

At  the  present  time  four  endemic  foci  are  assumed,  from  which  plague 
distributes  itself  from  time  to  time  in  epidemics.  One  of  these  is  found  in 
China  in  the  Province  of  Yunnan,  a  focus  with  which  the  outbreak  of  plague 
in  Hongkong  is  unquestionably  in  connection.  A  second  area  is  situated 
in  the  Himalayas  from  wliich  the  Bombay  epidemic  may  have  found  its 
starting  point.  H.  Koeh  sueeecHled  in  1898  in  demonstrating  a  third  foco» 
in  TVanda  and  finally  different  outbreaks  of  plague  point  to  Southern  Ru£«iit. 
a  fourth  focus  in  the  Caucasus.  Tf  from  these  ends  of  the  world  in  which 
plague  is  so  firmly  intrenched,  tlie  disease  appears  in  the  great  higfawavs, 
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then  in  general  it  increases  in  its  distribution  with  great  rapidity.  The  plague 
epidemics  of  antiquity  traversed  the  entire  known  world  at  that  time  and  the 
epidemic  of  "  black  death  *^  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  about  25,000,000  persons 
in  Europe  alone.  If  to-day  when  travel  is  so  immensely  increased  compared 
with  the  times  of  the  middle  ages  the  number  of  victims  of  the  plague,  in 
spite  of  its  occurrence  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  is  so  much  smaller,  it 
may  be  concluded  from  this  alone  that  tlie  conception  which  we  have  obtained 
regarding  the  distribution  of  the  plague  is  in  general  probably  correct,  and 
this  has  been  of  apparent  influence  also  in  regard  to  preventing  its  distri- 
bution. 

In  a  very  prominent  manner  and  perhaps  much  more  conspicuously  than 
cholera,  plague  shows  itself  as  a  disease  which  has  a  preference  for  seaports. 
We  note  if  we  follow  the  outbreaks  of  the  last  five  years,  that  everywhere  it 
gained  its  first  footing  in  seaport  towns  when  the  disease  invaded  a  new  con- 
tinent or  a  new  country.  In  contrast  to  cholera,  plague  shows  a  tendency 
to  intrench  itself  gradually  and  frequently  unobserved,  but  when  it  has  once 
gained  a  footing  it  can  only  be  stamped  out  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  Bombay,  where  plague  for  four  years, 
after  it  had  distributed  itself  among  the  poorer  population  in  an  unknown 
manner,  gained  such  a  footing  that  up  till  now  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
stamp  out  the  disease. 

A  dependence  of  the  distribution  of  plague  epidemics  upon  climate  and 
temperature  in  general  could  not  be  determined.  Moist  and  low  temperatures 
favor  the  distribution  of  the  disease  more  than  a  hot  and  uniformly  dry  climate. 
Although  the  tendency  of  plague  to  follow  the  great  roads  of  commerce  and 
travel  naturally  increases  the  danger  of  trans-oceanic  communication,  this 
circumstance  particularly  shows  a  method  of  preventing  the  distribution  of 
plague  and  to  early  isolate  it. 

Man  is  naturally  most  in  danger  of  contagion.  Transmission  from  man 
to  man  may  occur  directly  or  indirectly.  The  secretions  of  the  respiratory 
tract  are  most  dangerous  which  are  strongly  permeated  with  bacilli,  above  all 
other  forms  in  pulmonary  plague.  Contagion  from  these  cases  may  occur 
either  by  the  inhalation  of  dried  sputum  or  by  the  rubbing  of  sputum  into 
the  skin.  If  we  designate  the  skin  and  external  mucous  membranes,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  lungs  (tonsils)  upon  the  other,  as  points  of  en- 
trance, it  has  not  been  possible  to  show  that  the  intestinal  tract  is  a  point  of 
entrance  for  the  disease.  For  this  reason  water  cannot  play  a  part  in  the 
distribution  of  plague  and  by  no  one  has  such  a  role  been  assigned  to  water 
up  to  now. 

Of  especial  importance,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  cholera,  are  the  cases 
which  terminate  in  recovery;  the  disease  is  often  distributed  from  ruptured 
buboes,  which  are  healing,  as  well  as  from  the  secretion  of  the  same,  and  in 
the  bronchial  secretion  bacteria  are  contained  which  remain  active  for  a  long 
time  and  are  thus  capable  of  producing  infection.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  how 
readily,  in  this  manner,  a  distribution  of  plague  may  occur  quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  in  mild,  unrecognized  plague  cases  also  the  belongings  of  the  pa- 
tients, such  as  clothing,  etc.,  are  infei'ted  and  therefore  capable  of  distributing 
the  infection.    The  same  is  true  of  the  mild  and  mildest  plague  easels,  as  such 
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patients  that  have  buboes  which  may  scarcely  be  observed  frequently  foDow 
their  occupations,  may  walk  great  distances,  or  are  able  to  travel  without 
appearing  to  themselves  or  to  those  who  surround  them  as  ill,  and  still  the 
mildest  cases  of  pestis  amhulans  are  occasionally  infectious !  How  diflBcult 
the  epidemiologic  connection,  the  thread  from  one  morbid  focus  to  another, 
will  occasionally  be  to  determine,  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  as  the  same  o^n- 
ditions  have  been  so  frequently  noted  during  the  last  epidemic  of  cholera  in 
Gennany. 

The  circumstance  that  besides  man  animals  also  suffer  from  plague  mikcs 
the  epidemiologic  investigation  of  plague  very  difficult,  and  this  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  for  the  conception  regarding  the  distribution  of  plague  epidemics 
Plague  epizootics  may  occur  among  rats  as  well  as  mice.  The  observatinc 
of  former  epidemics  shows  that  the  outbreak  of  plague  was  preceded  bv  an 
enormous  death  rate  among  rats  and  mice.  During  the  plague  outbreak  in 
1894  a  great  mortality  among  rats  was  noted,  at  the  same  time  or  after  the 
outbreak  of  plague  among  human  beings.  It  is,  however,  especially  important 
that  various  investigators  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  in  rats,  whkh 
were  found  dead  during  a  plague  epidemic  and  which  were  examined,  plague 
bacteria  and  the  changes  typical  of  plague.  Although  the  last  word  has  n^^t 
been  said  as  to  whether  or  not  rats  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  appearanvt 
of  a  plague  epidemic,  and  although  the  views,  whether  rats  play  a  ni<>^t 
important  role  in  the  distribution  of  human  plague  or  not  are  still  wide  apart, 
this  much  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain,  that  in  many  cases  there  is  a  con- 
nection between  the  distribution  of  human  plague  and  rat  plague  epizootic. 

Insects  do  not  appear  to  play  an  important  role  either  in  the  distribution 
of  plague  among  human  beings  or  among  animals.  In  rats,  in  most  case?. 
the  infection  is  produced  by  gnawing  animals  which  have  succumK'tl  t' 
plague.  In  many  cases  in  which  dead  rats  have  been  examined,  the  primarj 
buboes  were  found  in  the  region  of  the  lower  jaw,  a  point  of  supi>ort  for  t!)r? 
opinion  that  the  ])ort  of  entrance  was  in  the  nnicous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
or  of  the  noso.  The  transference  of  plague  from  rats  or  human  bein^?  to 
man  by  fleas  has  not  been  proven  with  certainty,  although  it  must  In?  theon  t- 
icallv  admitted  that  tliis  niav  oeeiir  and  oeeasionally  has  now  and  tlien  ha:- 
pened.  As  an  important  epidemiologic  factor,  however,  this  is  not  to  i'l- 
considered. 

In  1<S1)()  after  tlie  ])lafrue  had  attained  decided  distribution  in  Bonihay 
more  ener^^'tie  i)n)])liylaetie  measures  were  adopted,  unfortunately  not  with 
very  <^reat  suceess.  It  was  shown  here  tliat  ])articularly  under  the  tiiftiiult 
conditions  with  which  one  had  to  reckon  in  India,  (m  account  of  religious  an«i 
other  cireumstanees.  thi're  was  sli<rlit  ho|ie  of  mastering  the  plague  after  thf 
disease  liad  fullv  intrenched  itself  in  a  eitv.  The  observation  was  ma^i*', 
])arti(ularly  in  Uonihiiy,  tliat  in  some  liouses  and  in  some  stnvts  re}H»atitllv 
in  s])ite  of  disinfection  and  removal  of  tlie  sick,  new  cases  of  plague  oc-nirr*-*!. 
Tliere  were  phif/iir  ItfHisrs  and  phnjur  (luartrrs,  and  only  by  destroving  ?uth 
houses  hy  fire  was  it  ])ossihle  to  stani])  out  tlic  individual  foci. 

These  observations  also  h'd  Kuro])caTi  countries  to  a<lopt  prophvla«-tic 
measures  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  ])lapue.  At  the  Intrrnationtil  Sani- 
tnnj  Cfnifrn'tirc  at  Venice  in  1S9T,  which  was  called  hy  Austria,  certain  quar- 
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an  tine  rules  were  adopted,  looking  toward  the  prevention  of  the  introduction 
of  plague  by  way  of  the  sea.  It  was  attempted  there,  above  all  things,  to 
carry  out  certain  measures  to  keep  the  plague  confined  to  its  point  of  out- 
break in  India  and  prevent  its  entrance  into  Europe.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Kus8ia  attempted,  by  placing  a  military  cordon,  to  prevent  the  plague  from 
coining  in  by  way  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus.  It  is  obvious  that  pro- 
tective measures  of  this  kind  are  not  likely  to  check  a  pestilence  which  almost 
has  the  power  of  a  natural  element.  More  may  be  hoped  from  the  measures 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Sanitary  Conference  for  the  pilgrim  ships  and 
for  the  ships  going  from  India  to  Egypt.  It  was  determined  that  the  water 
route  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal  should  be  controlled  in  such  a 
manner  that  ships  which  had  left  an  infected  harbor  at  least  ten  days  previ- 
ously, j)rovided  they  had  no  case  of  plague  on  board,  might  pass  the  Canal  in 
quarantine,  that  is,  they  were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  communication  with  the 
land.  The  ships  which  had  plague  on  board,  the  patients,  however,  having 
recovered  at  least  twelve  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  were  characterized 
as  suspicious.  If  such  ships  had  a  physician  and  a  disinfecting  apparatus  on 
l)oard  they  were  allowed  to  pass  the  Canal  in  quarantine;  if  not,  they  were 
detained  for  examination  of  the  passengers  and  for  disinfection  of  their  be- 
longings. If  a  ship  in  the  last  twelve  days  before  landing  had  cases  of  plague 
on  board,  or  if  there  were  still  plague  cases  on  board,  the  ship  was  required 
to  enter  the  sanitary  station  at  the  Moses  Springs.  There  all  passengers  were 
landed,  the  patients  were  isolated,  placed  in  small  booths  and  guarded  for 
ten  days;  the  entire  ship  and  everything  on  board  was  disinfected. 

Besides,  special  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  pilgrims,  the  Moham- 
medans going  to  Mecca  from  Europe,  North  Africa  and  India.  It  was  stated 
how  much  sj)ace,  what  amount  of  food  and  water  was  to  be  alloted  to  every 
pilgrim.  There,  was  also  to  be  a  hospital  and  a  physician  on  every  ship.  For 
neglect  of  these  regulations  the  captain  of  the  ship  was  to  be  punished.  Upon 
returning,  the  pilgrims  were  to  be  examined  upon  the  peninsula  Sinai  in 
El-Tor;  the  pilgrims  coming  from  India  were  to  be  examined  in  Jeddah,  the 
harbor  of  Mecca  and  eventually  sent  back. 

The  Venetian  Conference  allowed  the  individual  States  to  combat  the 
plague  in  their  own  countries,  but  each  State  was  obliged  to  inform  the  others 
l)y  means  of  diplomacy  of  cases  of  plague  (determined  by  bacteriology)  and 
to  furnisli  weekly  reports  as  to  the  course  of  the  affection.  If  in  a  district 
a  case  of  j)lague  had  appeared  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  infected  until  after 
the  liouse  had  been  disinfected,  etc.,  and  ten  days  had  passed  without  another 
case  arising.  There  was  to  be  no  quarantine  in  rural  districts,  patients  were 
to  l>e  detained  at  the  border  line  and  all  travelling  companions  examined  by 
physicians.  Ships  coming  from  infected  ports,  or  upon  which  a  plague  patient 
had  been  ten  days  previously,  were  compelled  to  serve  a  quarantine  lasting  ten 
days.  If  cases  of  plague  had  occurrcnl  upon  a  ship,  the  belongings  of  the 
passengers,  as  well  as  the  ship,  were  cleansed  and  disinfected,  particularly 
the  silk  rooms  and  the  stwrage  way. 

Although  protective  measurrs  of  this  kind  certainly  diminish  the  danger 
of  importing  i)lague,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  they  do  not  absolutely  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  j)lague  to  Europe,  as  witnessed  l)y  the  occurrence  of  the 
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disease  in  Oporto,  Triest,  Glasgow,  Hamburg  and  Bremerhaven.     No  illu- 
sions should  be  allowed  to  prevail  regarding  the  eflBcieney  of  shipping  control 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  regarding  the  infectiousness  of  miW 
cases,  i.  e.,  those  eases  in  which  plague  appears  in  a  mild  form  without  being 
recognized  as  such  and  terminates  in  recovery,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  thtt 
rats  and  mice  are  present  upon  every  ship  and  are  thus  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion, it  follows  that  even  if  all  regulations  in  respect  to  disinfection  and 
quarantine  were  observed,  the  introduction  of  plague,  under  some  circum- 
stances, in  spite  of  all  care,  could  not  be  prevented.  But  even  if  a  few  ct?# 
should  gain  access  to  a  port  of  Europe  or  America  there  are  certain  meaFures 
which  have  shown  themselves  effective  which  were  based  upon  our  experience* 
with  cholera. 

In  a  similar  manner,  as  in  the  prophylaxis  of  cholera,  inaugurated  bv 
R.  Koch,  the  foundation  of  plague  prophylaxis  depends  upon  a  positive  and 
rapid  diagnosis  of  the  disease.    Although  the  clinical  symptoms,  in  a  typical 
case  permit  us  to  make  the  diagnosis,  yet  to  eliminate  all  doubt,  in  one  or  the 
other  direction  in  suspicious  cases,  a  bacteriological  examination  is  nccessarr. 
I  need  not  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  first  ca* 
special  care  is  to  be  exercised,  as  diplomatic  and  commercial  consequence 
depend  upon  the  recognition  of  plague,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Venetian  Inter- 
national Conference.     In  Prussia,  as  well  as  in  various  other  countries  of 
Europe,  not  only  have  plague  laboratories  been  erected    in    which   prop»r 
measures  are  operative  to  prevent  the  further  dissemination  of  the  plague  ace 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  rapid  diagnosis,  but  a  great  number  cf 
physicians  in  Germany  have  been  especially  educated  for  the  duty  of  makirr 
the  correct  diagnosis  in  case  of  doubt.     Portable  laboratories  are  constantly 
at  the  service  of  such  physicians,  which  are  sent  from  place  to  place.    Speiiai 
credit  for  carrying  out  these,  as  well  as  many  other  measures  in  conn«ti«>: 
with  State  Medicine  in  Prussia,  is  due  to  Prof.  Kirchner.     A  new  law  12 
Germany  compels  notification  followed  by  inquest  in  fatal  cases  of  all  5::s- 
picious  plague  patients ;  this  being  a  decided  step  forward  in  the  prophvlaii? 
of  these  exotic  diseases.     In  the  main,  isolation  of  plague  cases  in  suitaMf 
barracks,  disinfection  of  the  effects  and  of  the  dwelling  places  of  the  patier.:?. 
observation  of  those  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  sick  for  a  long  peri>: 
(eventually   protective   inoculation)    are  the  proper  prophylactic    mt^<ui\^. 
All  attempts  to  exterminate  rats  during  times  free  from  plague  have  btr- 
unsuccessful  so  far.    Xeither  chemical  agents  nor  pathogenic  bacteria  of  otb*: 
varietii\s  have  been  capable  of  rooting  out  these  vermin.     It  would  ct^rtainh 
be  a  step  in  advance  if  success  should  crown  our  efforts  in  the  future,  if  onlv 
to  obtain  a  correct  view  regarding  the  significance  of  rats  in  the  distributicc 
of  plague. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  several  times,  within  the  last  few  years,  in 
Egypt.  There,  in  former  epidemics,  from  the  time  of  the  Pharaoh?  up  u 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  plague  has  always  been  widely  distril»ut-i 
as  soon  as  it  was  introduced  from  the  Orient,  usually  from  Asia.  Only  afti: 
years  of  dominance  of  the  pestilence  and  great  decimation  of  the  population 
would  the  disease  disa])])ear  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  WTien  the  last  B-^m- 
bay  epidemic  threatened  to  invade  Egypt,  the  Government  organized  a  pio- 
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tective  system  under  the  direction  of  Bitter,  Pinehing-Bey  in  Cairo,  Schiess- 
Bey  and  Gotsclich  in  Alexandria,  according  to  the  principles  mentioned  above, 
which  were  so  effective  in  combating  cholera  in  Alexandria,  Port  Said  and  in 
other  districts.  And  although  plague  gained  a  footing  in  some  harbor  cities, 
such  as  Port  Said  and  Alexandria,  the  protective  measures,  indicated  above, 
were  always  successful  in  suppressing  the  disease  and  stamping  it  out  in  a 
few  months.  Even,  therefore,  if  rats  play  a  part  in  the  distribution  of  plague 
epidemics  the  success  of  hygienic  measures  in  Egypt  indicates  that  even  with- 
out exterminating  rats,  plague  may  be  stamped  out  if  we  are  energetic  and 
quick  enough  with  our  prophylaxis. 

I  will  conclude  this  article  with  a  remark,  which  though  retrospective, 
opens  up  a  pleasing  prospect  for  the  future.  The  labors  of  investigators  have 
contributed  much  in  clearing  the  situation  regarding  the  etiology  and  nature 
of  plague.  The  past  century  was  successful  in  discovering  the  cause  of  many 
of  the  great  pestilences  and  no  less  so  in  advancing  positive  prophylactic 
measures.  Entering  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new  century  we  may  hope  that, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  plague,  in  which  research  has  been  so  successful 
in  the  last  decades,  the  further  development  of  experimental  therapy  based 
upon  etiologic  and  biologic  investigations  in  immunity  may  furnish  us  with 
the  specific  remedy  in  the  course  of  the  twentieth  century.  That  which  has 
been  accomplished  in  prophylaxis  may  be  regarded  with  justifiable  pride. 


EPIDEMIC   PAROTITIS,  MUMPS 

By  H.  FALKENHEIM,  Koniosbero 

Case  Histobt. — A  boy  aged  seven,  entirely  well  up  to  a  short  time  ago.  Since  three 
days  ago  not  as  active  as  previously.  He  began  to  show  pallor,  lassitude,  he  becaoK 
irritable  without  definite  symptoms  of  disease  making  their  appearance.  The  mother 
then  consulted  a  physician,  as  the  child  was  very  restless  the  night  previously,  complain- 
ing of  earache  and  because  a  swelling  had  appeared  upon  the  left  half  of  the  fm 
accompanied  by  fever. 

The  swelling  is  quite  conspicuous.  It  occupies  the  region  in  front  of  the  ear,  reaches 
from  the  z^-gomatic  arch  downward  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  reaches  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  branch  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  groove  between  it  and  the  mastoid  proc^:^ 
of  the  temporal  bone,  forcing  the  lower  half  of  the  ear,  particularly  the  lobe  of  the  <4r. 
outward  and  somewhat  anteriorly.  The  skin  over  the  swelling  appears  pale,  glist^mic;: 
and  tense.  The  tumor  itself  has  an  elastic  feel  and  is  somewhat  painful  upon  pre^-^iurf. 
The  child  is  hindered  in  eating,  as  pains  arise  in  chewing.  The  tongue  is  coated,  oral 
mucous  membranes  slightly  reddened.  The  temperature  is  somewhat  raised,  101.3^  ¥. 
No  other  symptoms  are  discernible  in  the  boy. 

The  mother  declares,  upon  being  asked,  that  similar  cases  had  not  occurred  in  the 
child's  brothers  or  sisters,  but  a  playmate  of  the  patient  was  affected  in  a  simiUr 
manner  fourteen  days  previously. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  by  the  mother.  The  boy  has  mumps,  a  condition  whifb 
naturally  will  get  well,  but  a  school  certificate  is  necessary,  as  the  boy  in  his  pmtn: 
condition  is  not  permitted  to  go  to  school. 

In  fact  there  is  a  swelling  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  gland  is  affected  in  its  entiivty. 
In  a  characteristic  manner  the  swelling  produces  an  alteration  in  position  of  the  loN- 
of  the  ear.  The  limits  of  the  enlarged  gland  may  be  readily  determined  by  palp.iti<)iL 
The  swelling  produces  a  doughy  sensation  in  the  surrounding  areas.  The  nature  of  tbr 
glandular  swelling,  the  absence  of  inflammatory  changes  upon  the  skin  which  ci»v»t* 
it,  tlie  previous  history,  with  the  report  of  a  similar  affection  in  a  playmate,  the  ab*HhT 
of  other  symptoms  which  might  produce  a  swelling  of  the  parotid,  make  it  appear  that 
the  diagnosis  of  the  mother  is  correct.  The  disease  is  well  known  among  the  laity 
on  account  of  the  jM»culiar  distortion  produced  by  the  glandular  swelling  and  the  c*mtb 
tion  iK'coines  particularly  noticeable  in  bilateral  disease,  the  patient  assuming  a  stupid, 
ludicrous  appraranct'  which  has  led  to  the  disease  receiving  a  number  of  popular  ninir*.. 
It  is  well  known  that  tlie  disease  in  the  main  has  a  favorable  prognosis  and  in  a  grvat 
majority  of  the  cases  does  not  re<iuire  treatment. 

The  patient  whose  history  was  just  quoted  showtnl  a  very  mild  affection,  but  oc 
account  of  tlie  fi'ver  rest  in  bed  was  ordered;  to  allay  the  tension  of  the  gland.  iiuin«^ 
tions  of  warm  oil  covered  with  cotton,  and  a  mild  antiseptic  mouth  wash  wen»  ordtrnJ 
to  keep  the  oral  cavity  elean  :  a  bland  fluid  diet  and  a  laxative  were  further  adminis- 
tered. No  crnnplications  having  arisen  and  in  particular,  as  is  so  frequent,  the  othtT 
side  not  being  alFected,  the  patient  was  conij)letely  well  in  a  few  days. 

fflSTORY   AND    ETIOLOGY 

Tlio  knowlcfl<;('  of  parotitis  cpideinica  roaolios  far  back.     Hippocratt^J  h*? 
givf'ii   an  accurate  (lcscri])tion   of  tlio  disease.      Ilis   experience's  i^niplettU 
coincide  witli  ours  to-dav.     The  benign  character  of  the  disease,  the  pn-dii- 
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position  of  youthful  individuals,  the  extraordinary  rarity  of  suppuration  of 
the  gland,  the  secondary  inflammation  of  the  testicle,  were  all  known  to  him. 
The  disease  has  not  changed  its  character  for  centuries.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  limited  to  particular  climatic  conditions.  It  has  been  noted  in  all 
zones  and  in  all  seasons.  In  the  temperate  zone  it  appears  that  the  colder 
season  seems  to  favor  the  disease.  Thus  in  117  epidemics  collected  by  Hirsch, 
51  occurred  in  winter,  and  among  99  collected  by  Leichtenstern  which  were 
accurately  studied,  42  began  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  17  in  the  second, 
9  in  the  third  and  31  in  the  fourth.  Prolonged  cold  and  wet  weather,  sudden 
appearance  of  a  cold  season  seem  to  favor  the  development  of  the  affection. 

The  contagiousness  of  mumps  is  beyond  all  doubt.  As  observations  have 
taught  us,  transmission  of  the  disease  may  not  only  occur  at  the  acme  of  the 
infection  but  even  before  the  glandular  enlargement  has  appeared,  and  on 
the  other  hand  contagion  may  even  occur  in  convalescence.  As  a  rule,  con- 
tagion occurs  directly  from  person  to  person,  but  the  disease  may  also  appar- 
ently be  conveyed  by  a  third  person,  even  by  fomites. 

The  extension  of  the  disease  occurs  quite  gradually.  The  contagium  dis- 
tributes itself  but  slowly  and  only  for  short  distances.  Thus  in  boarding- 
schools,  at  first  the  inmates  of  the  beds  nearest  the  patient  are  attacked  by 
the  disease  and  then  the  disease  is  arrested,  but  this  may  occur,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  result  of  simple  isolation.  Often  the  disease  only  occurs  in  a 
single  building,  a  school,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  prison,  a  fortress,  and  docs 
not  occur  beyond  the  walls,  disappearing  after  all  predisposed  inmates  have 
had  the  affection  without  attacking  those  living  beyond  these  confines.  At 
other  times  a  house  epidemic  becomes  a  city  epidemic  or  even  affects  an  entire 
province.  The  disease  may  even  obtain  pandemic  distribution.  As  in  the 
case  of  scarlatina,  measles,  sporadic  cases  also  occur  in  parotitis  epidemica. 
In  some  regions  mumps  appears  every  year,  in  other  districts  only  every  five 
or  every  ten  years,  again  sparing  other  regions  for  a  much  longer  period. 
There  are  no  distinct  relations  to  other  infectious  diseases,  such  as  to  scarla- 
tina or  measles,  etc.  The  epidemics  may  occur  in  different  groups  and  occur 
side  by  side.  That  children  attacked  by  mumps  are  not  affected  by  scarlatina, 
as  was  observed  by  Schonlein  and  Frank,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  later 
observers.  The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  mumps  with  measles,  with  vari- 
cella, with  influenza,  was  noted  by  Hochsinger  a  few  years  ago  (Centralbl.  f. 
Kinderhk.,  1898,  Nr.  12). 

The  infectiousness  varies  in  different  epidemics.  While  in  one  the  ma- 
jority of  children  are  attacked,  especially  if  they  come  in  closer  contact  with 
each  other,  thus,  for  example,  in  an  orphan  asylum  in  Moscow  among  300 
children,  107  were  attacked;  in  an  epidemic  observed  by  Liihe  in  a  cadet 
school  in  Ploen,  among  131,  118  were  attacked — in  other  epidemics,  in  fam- 
ilies, in  children's  hospitals,  without  special  isolation,  but  few  cases  have 
occurred,  although  the  inmates  had  not  previously  suffered  from  the  disease. 
The  severity  of  the  affliction  in  different  epidemics  is  also  subject  to  certain 
variations.  In  some,  though  comparatively  rare,  the  cases  lose  their  harmlc^ss, 
ludicrous  character,  a  severe  disease  appearing  with  threatening  complications. 

As  a  rule,  the  disease  attacks  an  individual  but  once,  second  attacks  being 
exceptional.     More  frequent  attacks  than  this  are  extraordinarily  rare,  par- 
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ticularly  in  children.  Comby  saw  a  girl  aged  twelve  years  have  an  attack  of 
mumps  three  years  after  a  first  attack.  Both  attacks  were  unmistakable. 
Soltmann  has  seen  several  such  cases  and  Hochsinger  only  recently  reported 
eases  of  this  kind. 

Children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  are  especially  liable.    Children 
under  two  and  the  aged  are  rarely  attacked.    In  adolescence  the  predisposition 
is  still  quite  marked.    There  are  numerous  reports,  especially  from  France, 
regarding  epidemics  occurring  in  barracks.    After  the  fortieth  year  of  Ufe 
the  disease  is  very  rare.     The  greater  predisposition  of  youthfnl  age,  t» 
Leichtenstern  remarks,  may  also  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  t 
house  epidemic  first  the  younger  children  then  the  older  ones  and  finally,  if 
at  all,  the  adults  are  attacked.     In  73  cases  Hilliet  and  Lombard  noted  th« 
affection  in  37  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years,  in  7  between  three 
and  four  years  and  none  at  an  earlier  age.    Soltmann's  yonngest  patient  vis 
a  year  and  three  quarters  old.     Steiner^  one  and  a  quarter  year  old.    Mj 
youngest  patient  was  only  seven  months  old.    It  is  entirely  exceptional  that 
children  as  young  as  this  are  attacked.    As  a  rule  nurslings  and  the  newborn 
are  immune  to  the  disease  and  repeatedly  a  wet  nurse  who  has  been  attacked 
by  mumps  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  nursing  the  child,  without  the  child 
having  been  attacked  by  the  disease.     Gautier  observed  in  an  infant,  whQ?o 
mother  was  attacked  by  mumps,  a  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  gland.    White 
saw  a  child  six  days  old  and  its  mother  a  day  later,  attacked  by  parotitis,  the 
mother  having  a  severe  affection,  while  other  cases  occurred  in  the  neighbor- 
hood simultaneously.    Homans  found,  in  the  child  of  a  woman  whose  labor 
came  on  in  the  eighth  month  as  the  result  of  parotitis,  a  swelling  of  the  left 
parotid  gland  on  the  day  after  birth.    The  swelling  increased  upon  the  two 
next  days  and  was  distinctly  painful.    Those  observations  permit  us  to  refiecx 
upon  the  possi])ility  of  intrauterine  transmission. 

Sex  does  not  show  a  difference  in  regard  to  the  disease.  The  apparent 
predominance  of  the  male  sex  is  due  to  the  greater  frequency  with  which  this 
sex  is  exposed  to  contagion,  as  in  schools,  cadet  schools,  barracks,  etc.  (Comby). 

The  infection  in  all  probability  occurs  from  the  oral  cavity  and  the  germ* 
find  their  way  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  glands.  On  account  of  the  lack  of 
development  of  these  glands  and  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  Steno's  duct 
in  nurslings,  Soltmann  sees  the  condition  which  confers  immunity  at  this  ige 
of  life.  Many  attempts  have  bei^n  made  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  patho- 
genic agent.  Up  to  the  present  no  uniform  result  has  been  obtained.  The 
investigations  of  Laveran  and  Catrin  deserve  attention,  these  authors  detectt^l 
in  the  blood,  in  the  parotid  and  in  the  testicle,  in  the  fluid  of  the  edems, 
di])ln(occi.  The  investigations  of  Michaelis  and  Bein,  who  in  two  cases  found 
diplococoi  in  Steno's  duct  and  in  the  pus  of  an  abscess  of  the  parotid  are  tbo 
noteworthy.    These  investigations,  however,  require  further  proof. 

PATHOLOGY 

What  pathological  changes  occur  in  the  parotid  in  mumps  have  not  bwn 
determined  with  certainty.  Pure  cases  are  not  fatal.  As  only  changes  can 
occur  which  are  susceptible  of  complete  cure  it  is  assumed  by  analogy  thit 
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a  sero-fibrinous  transudation  of  the  periglandular  and  inter-aciniis  cellular 
tissue  occurs,  whereas  the  tissue  of  the  gland  itself  in  the  main  presents  a 
normal  condition.  Gerhardt  saw  the  diseased  gland  furnish  a  secretion  which 
corresponded  to  the  normal.  Lombard  noted  the  same  condition.  Jacob 
found,  in  a  soldier  who  was  attacked  by  mumps  and  who  perished  on  account 
of  edema  of  the  glottis,  that  the  salivary  gland  was  not  enlarged,  but  the  cell 
stratum  was  filled  with  a  greenish  gelatinous  fluid,  the  entire  tissue  being  of  a 
lardaceous  consistence.  Ranvier  proved  the  absence  of  inflammatory  changes 
by  microscopic  investigation.  The  epithelium  of  the  glandular  canal  was  un- 
changed, coll  proliferation  was  not  present.  There  was  edema  of  the  glottis, 
edema  of  the  inter-acinous  tissue.  That,  however,  in  severe  cases  the  gland 
cells  may  also  show  anatomical  changes  is  quite  possible.  Suppuration  occurs 
exceedingly  rarely  in  parotitis ;  and  then  only  a  part  of  the  gland  is  destroyed. 
Although  in  a  portion  of  the  cases  the  assumption  of  Leichtenstem  may  be 
true,  that  areas  of  the  gland,  as  the  result  of  high  grade  of  swelling,  are 
disturbed  in  their  nutrition  and  thus  destroyed  and  desquamated  by  demarca- 
tion, in  other  cases  there  is  only  a  secondary  infection  with  pyogenic  agents 
from  the  mouth. 

After  infection  has  taken  place  a  period  of  incubation  arises,  the  duration 
of  which  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  authors.  In  general  we 
may  count  eighteen  days,  although  somewhat  longer  periods  of  incubation 
(twenty  to  twenty-two  days)  are  also  quite  frequent.  Demme  saw  several 
cases  in  which  the  period  of  incubation  lasted  but  three  days.  Dukes  noted 
cases  in  which  this  was  twenty-four  days. 

SYMPTOMS 

Prodromal  symptoms  vary  in  individual  epidemics.  They  may  be  entirely 
absent  in  a  number  of  cases  or  so  slight  that  they  are  overlooked  and  only  the 
swelling  of  the  gland  denotes  the  presence  of  a  disease.  In  other  cases  the 
children  become  irritable,  unwilling  to  play  and  are  languid.  They  lose  their 
appetite,  their  sleep  is  disturbed,  fever  occurs,  which  exceptionally  may  reach 
even  104°  F.  Older  children  even  complain  of  headache,  of  fleeting  pains  in 
the  parotid  region,  the  sensation  of  a  certain  tension  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  upon  opening  the  mouth.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  shows  catarrhal  inflammation.  Younger  children  grasp  their  head 
and  the  ear  with  their  hands.  The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are  quite 
marked  in  some  epidemics.  Soltmann  in  his  youngest  patient  saw  the  attack 
begin  with  severe  fever  and  an  eclamptic  attack.  Rarely  do  these  prodromes 
last  longer  than  from  one  to  three  days;  then  with  increasing  sensitiveness 
in  the  parotid,  with  an  increase  in  tension,  with  a  growing  limitation  of  the 
movement  of  the  jaw,  the  swelling  in  the  parotid  rapidly  appt^ars,  most  often 
upon  the  left  side.  The  gland  rises  in  the  groove  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  mastoid  process,  shows  it&At  as  a  broad  swelling,  transversely  over  the 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  and  distributes  itself  in  the  region  in  front 
of  the  ear.  The  lower  portion  of  the  ear  is  raised,  forced  somewhat  anteriorly 
and  the  readily  movable  lobe  of  the  ear  is  almost  placed  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion.   In  intense  cases  the  swelling  advances  beyond  the  immediate  surround- 
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ings  of  the  parotid.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  becomes  •  edemafouN 
infiltrated  and  has  a  doughy  feeling.  The  limits  of  the  parotid  become  in«iL- 
tinct,  the  swelling  in  some  cases  may  reach  to  the  orbit,  the  palpebral  :?j<iit 
becomes  narrowed,  the  conjunctiva  injected.  The  swelling  may  distriliuu 
itself  over  the  entire  cheek  up  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  submaxillan 
and  sublingual  glands  may  take  part  in  the  morbid  process,  the  swelling 
reaching  to  the  clavicle.  The  normal  division  of  the  neck  is  then  lo?t,  ibr 
region  of  the  neck  is  broadened,  and  if  the  disease  occurs  bilaterally  the  n«rk 
may  be  broader  than  the  face.  Occasionally  the  parotid  as  a  whole  is  n«»t 
attacked  at  once,  but  in  individual  exacerbations.  The  skin  over  the  ^volkn 
area  is  tense,  pale,  glistening.  The  glands  are  sensitive  to  pressure.  It  :« 
noteworthy  that  in  some  cases  the  submaxillary  gland,  more  rarely  the  pjV 
lingual  gland,  are  alone  attacked  (Penzoldt),  whereas  the  parotid  may  be 
spared  or  only  be  affected  later  on  (v.  Striimpell).  These  cases  gain  a  cer- 
tain diagnostic  interest,  particularly  when  judging  of  secondary  clinical  symp- 
toms after  the  swelling  has  disappeared.  Under  some  circumstances  in  a  fam- 
ily one  child  may  be  seen  with  a  swelling  of  the  parotid,  another  child  with 
a  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

By  means  of  the  enlargement  of  that  portion  of  the  parotid  which  nvi* 
upon  the  biventer  in  the  retro-maxillary  groove,  such  pressure  may  l>e  exert^^l 
that  the  resistance  of  the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck  may  be  overcome.    The  lat- 
eral wall  of  the  pharynx  with  the  tonsil  will  then  be  forced  anteriorly  and  th'^ 
isthmus  of  the  fauces  narrowed.     Pressure  may  be  exerted  upon  the  lann\ 
and  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  trachea.    Partly  as  the  result  of  pressure 
upon  the  vessels,  edematous  swelling  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  phanxi 
and  of  the  larynx  may  occur,  as  also  the  symptoms  of  severe  laryngeal  stenosi-. 
On  account  of  disturljance  in  respiration  in  connection  with  venous  hy^HToiriii 
as  the  result  of  pressure  upon  the  veins  of  the  neck,  in  bilateral,  high-gra-lri 
parotitis,  even  with  moderate  fever,  cerebral  disturbances  may  occur.     Thf 
movements  of  mastication  and  deglutition  as  well  as  speech  are  made  ditfkult 
and  painful  by  tlie  swelling.     The  muscles  suffer  a  functional  damage,  t'.' 
enlarged  parotid  lying  as  a  mass  below  the  branch  of  the  lower  jaw,  hinJtr? 
the  backward  motion  of  the  food  in  chewing ;  the  mouth  can  scarcely  be  ojx^nf  i. 
Under  some  circumstances  the  enlargement  may  reach  so  high  a  grade  tlia* 
not  only  solid  food  but  even  Huid  is  refused  and  the  consequences  of  thi? 
beeonie  apparent.     The  proper  care  of  the  mouth,  on  account  of  insurtk-it-n: 
o])eiiing  of  the  mouth,  cannot  be  properly  carried  out,  hence  a  decidiMllv  fKi'i 
breath  occurs.     Catarrhal  stomatitis  may  appear.    Occasionally  the  surroun  :- 
in^^^s  of  tiu'  mouth  of  Steno's  duet  are  reddened  and  swollen  and  the  iiu«.t 
itself  niav  1)L'  felt  as  a  stiff  hand. 

The  salivary  secretion  in  a  number  of  eases  is  not  altered;  in  others  it  :^ 
increased  or  <liniinishcd. 

l)is])lac('incnt  of  the  ])osterior  lower  auditory  meatus,  swelling  of  the  t^v 
ternal  auditory  meatus,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  Eustachian  tuU\  Na-i 
to  di>turhance  of  hearing  an<l  })roduce  ])ain  which  influenct^  the  sltK»p  of  tht 
little  j)atient. 

Often  in  particularly  well  marked  oases  the  movements  of  the  head  ben'^ire 
painful;  the  head  is  held  rigid  and,  as  a  rule,  slightly  inclined  toward  tht' 
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diseased  side,  besides  it  is  somewhat  retracted  so  as  to  lessen  the  tension  of 
the  muscles  of  the  head ;  in  a  bilateral  disease  the  head  is  held  straight  in  a 
medium  position,  somewhat  posteriorly,  or  even  bent  somewhat  anteriorly. 

Occasionally,  as  the  nerve  is  implicated,  facial  paralysis  is  produced.  This 
occurred  in  the  nursling  aged  seven  months  mentioned  above.  DeR  were 
distinct.    In  six  weeks  recovery  occurred. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  second  parotid  is  affected  in  the  course  of 
the  disease  varies  in  different  epidemics.  The  most  usual  condition,  in  general, 
is  that  a  few  days  after  the  swelling  of  one  parotid  the  other  is  also  affected, 
but  this  does  not  occur  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  first  gland ;  but  epidemics 
also  occur  in  which  it  is  quite  exceptional  that  the  disease  is  not  limited  to 
one  side. 

Although  completely  afebrile  cases  exist,  still,  as  a  rule,  in  the  course  of 
parotitis  there  is  fever.  Even  in  the  prodromal  stage  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  this  occurs,  although  the  rise  in  temperature  is  often  slight  and  only 
noted  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  in  case  the  other  symptoms  are  not  well  marked 
it  may  readily  be  overlooked.  With  the  appearance  of  the  swelling  of  the 
parotid  the  fever  rises,  as  a  rule,  not  over  102.2°  F.,  but  there  are  also  cases 
with  a  decidedly  higher  afebrile  course,  104*'  F.,  106.7^  F.,  even  lasting  for 
several  days  and  accompanied  with  prostration,  apathy,  somnolence  and  even 
convulsions,  in  some  epidemics.  After  a  few  days,  when  the  parotitis  has 
reached  its  acme,  the  temperature  falls  to  normal,  occasionally  quite  suddenly, 
accompanied  with  sweating,  even  before  the  local  process  has  run  its  course. 
The  fall  in  temperature  is  interrupted  and  at  first  a  new  rise  occurs,  but  not 
to  the  former  height,  if  the  disease  attacks  the  other  side.  If  relapses  occur 
these  renewed  rises  in  temperature  are  noticeable,  as  well  as  with  the  appear- 
ance of  complications  a  decided  rise  of  temperature  accompanied  with  chilly 
sensations.  Thus  the  fever  period,  which  usually  ends  in  about  sevei^  days, 
may  last  for  fourteen  days  and  even  longer. 

The  pulse  frequency  corresponds  to  the  temperature  in  so  far  as  it  is  not 
influenced  by  pain  and  restlessness. 

In  severe  cases  at  the  height  of  the  disease  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may 
be  noted  (Ewart)  also  swelling  of  the  cervical  lymphatics. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  in  uncomplicated  cases  is  in  the  main  de- 
pendent upon  the  intensity  of  the  glandular  swelling.  In  medium  severe 
cases  this  increases  for  three  or  four  days  and  then  after  edema  in  the  sur- 
rounding area  becomes  less  noticeable  and  the  glands  are  softer,  normal 
conditions  are  gradually  assumed.  If  the  tension  of  the  skin  is  high  graded, 
bran-like  desquamation  occur^.  In  the  ordinary  cases  the  process  is  finished 
in  from  eight  to  fourteen  days.  In  the  severer  cases  this  lasts  longer  and  in 
the  abortive  cases  the  process  is  finished  in  a  few  days.  In  some  cases  the 
course  is  a  very  protracted  and  stubborn  one.  It  may  take  from  five  to  six 
days  until  the  swelling  reaches  its  acme  and  if  the  second  gland  becomes  at- 
tacked this  period  may  be  even  longer,  whereas  it  usually  occurs  in  from  one 
to  two  days,  occasionally  after  three  days. 
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COXTRSE   AND   TERMIirATIOir 

The  course  and  termination  of  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  are  favorable  even 
in  those  cases  in  which  complications  occur.  The  parotid  returns  to  the 
normal  although  it  occasionally  occurs  that  for  a  long  time,  for  the  mo^t 
part  in  connection  with  surrounding  lymph  glands,  it  remaiDs  infiltrated  tod 
only  gradually  returns  to  normal.  Occasionally  functional  disturbance?  last- 
ing for  some  time  are  observed.  Thus  KJichhorst  saw  in  a  boy  aged  niix, 
for  three  months  a  decided  hypersecretion  (cured  by  atropin).  Similir 
cases  were  seen  by  Simon  and  Prautois;  Burton  on  the  other  hand  siw  i 
diminution  in  secretion,  which  was  cured  by  galvanization.  Suppuratire 
processes  which  then  only  attack  a  part  of  the  gland  are  in  the  main  extraor- 
dinarily rare.  In  individual  particularly  malignant  epidemics,  this  unu?ui! 
complication  may  become  frequent,  thus  in  the  epidemic  at  St.  C\'r,  and  ir 
an  epidemic  observed  in  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1825  by  Hufeland. 

The  most  peculiar  complication  of  parotitis  is  disease  of  the  tesiiclf,  whict 
was  even  known  to  Hippocrates.  This  is  frequent  in  men,  exceptional  in  ibe 
aged,  who  in  fact  rarely  suffer  from  parotitis,  and  occasionally  noted  ii 
boys  who  are  near  puberty,  in  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years.  1: 
earlier  life  it  is  extraordinarily  rare,  a  fact  to  which  Laghi  called  attention. 
Fabre's  patient  was  nine  years,  Naumann's  eight  years. '  De  Cerenville  ?** 
orchitis  in  a  patient  aged  four  and  Steiner  even  in  a  nurslings  the  only  caA 
of  this  kind. 

It  is  interesting  that  occasionally  orchitis  may  precede  parotitis  and  that 
at  times  of  mumps,  orchitis  parotidea  may  occur  without  parotitis  being  ob- 
served ;  a  complete  analogy  to  the  condition  occasionally  shown  in  disease  <-( 
the  submaxillary  gland  in  parotitis.  The  case  of  B6clere  is  characterirt:^- 
A  boy  aged  fifteen,  in  whoi^e  school  mumps  was  epidemic,  was  attacked  if; 
orchitis  without  parotitis,  two  of  his  sisters  being  attacked  by  parotitis. 

The  frequency  of  orchitis  varies  in  individual  epidemics  of  nium{>s  at: 
the  appearaiue  of  orchitis  is  quite  independent  of  the  severity  of  muniiN 
Kizet  even  observed  an  epidemic  in  which,  particularly  in  the  milder  cas»s. 
orchitis  occurred.  Patients  with  gonorrhea,  as  the  observations  of  miliia:^ 
physicians  have  shown,  are  by  no  means  j)articularly  predisposed  to  orchit.?. 

If  orchitis  occurs,  the  testicle  usually  swells  some  time  betwec»n  the  sixth 
and  ninth  days  of  the  disease,  wliereas  the  parotitis  is  already  upon  the  declit*^. 
the  testicle  swelling  two  to  three  times  its  normal  size.    Usually  it  is  the  r.^'* 
testicle.    In  unilateral  parotitis,  according  to  Monti,  the  left  testicle  is  affwu-i 
Siniultaru'ously  tlu?  temperature  rises,  often   with  an  initial   chill.      In  i~- 
t('sti(.l('  itself,  there  is  a  sensation  of  dull  ])ressure,  of  tension,  also  st^vere  jtti' 
Xeighl)oring  organs  usually   remain   ooni])letely  free  but   they   niav  al.«=o  ^ 
iniplieated  hy  thickening  and  swelling.     Acute  hydrocele  may  occ*ur,  and  ir* 
scrotum  may  beeoine  edematous  and  ])ainful.     Bilateral  disease  of  the  testK' 
is  decidedly  rarer  than   hilateral   parotitis.      If  the  si»cond    testicle   Ih\i>iiw? 
affected  this  oceurs  after  two  to  four  days:  the  swelling  of   the  testielr  ::: 
general  lasting  from  three  to  six  days.     This  also,  as  the  enlargt*ment  of  iN 
parotid,  as  a  rule,  returns  to  normal  without   further  consequences;  but  :■ 
must  be  noted  that  this  con<lition  is  not  so  benign,  for  particularly  accordiB* 
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to  the  reports  of  French  military  physicians,  in  a  comparatively  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  atrophy  of  the  testicle  has  been  observed,  which  for  the  most 
part  was  only  partial  and  not  followed  by  impotence. 

Occasionally  prostatitis  occurs;  occasionally  also  urethritis  and  cystitis. 
Rilliet  and  Sann6  noted  in  a  school  epidemic  among  10  cases  of  orchitis,  6 
with  a  yellowish  tenacious  secretion  from  the  urethra. 

In  what  the  connection  consists  between  the  parotid  gland  and  testicle, 
which  forms  the  basis  for  the  peculiar  implication  of  the  testicle  in  parotitis, 
and  in  what  manner  orchitis  occurs  has  not  yet  been  cleared  up.  Orchitis  has 
been  noted  with  particular  frequency  by  military  physicians,  especially  in 
France,  in  epidemics  occurring  in  barracks,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  possi- 
bility that  the  germs  have  been  directly  transmitted  to  the  urethra,  finding 
their  way  upward  into  the  testicle — an  assumption  which  finds  a  certain 
support  in  the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  cases  urethritis  is  noted,  but  by  no 
means  in  all. 

In  the  female  the  genital  tract  is  also  implicated,  but  by  no  means  so 
frequently.  Besides  vulval  vaginitis,  bartholinitis,  swelling  of  the  large  labia, 
urethritis,  menstrual  disturbances,  there  occurs  also,  analogous  to  orchitis, 
disease  of  the  ovaries.  Voigt  saw  in  a  girl  aged  eleven,  in  the  course  of 
mumps,  the  right  ovary  swell  to  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  being  painful  upon 
pressure.  The  mammary  gland  may  also  swell  and  be  painful.  Travel  ob- 
served this  disease  in  a  patient  aged  fifteen,  Rizet  in  a  girl  aged  five.  Occa- 
sionally in  the  male,  mastitis  parotidea  occurs. 

(luelliot  noticed  a  transitory  swelling  of  the  thyreoid  gland.  Occasionally, 
however,  rarely,  the  implication  of  the  tear  gland  on  the  one  side  as  well  as 
bilaterally  has  been  noted  with  swelling  of  the  upper  eyelid,  so  that  the  tear 
gland  could  be  felt  resembling  a  hard  kernel.  Jacob  claims  to  have  noted 
a  pancreatitis  occurring  acutely  and  subsiding  in  a  few  days,  producing  a 
sausage-like  tumor,  sensitive  to  pressure  below  the  liver,  accompanied  by  pain 
in  the  epigastrium,  vomiting,  fever  (104°  F.)  in  the  course  of  mumps. 

Albuminuria  has  been  frequently  noted  and  also  cases  of  true  acute  in- 
fectious nephritis,  sometimes  of  a  hemorrhagic  character  (Pratolongo,  Isham, 
Henoch,  Croner  and  others).    As  a  rule  recovery  occurred. 

Among  other  complications  which  have  occasionally  been  noted  there  are 
to  be  mentioned,  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  ( Jaccaud,  Grancher  and  others) 
terminating  in  recovery,  ostitis,  osteomyelitis,  articular  and  tendon  affections 
such  as  occur  in  the  course  of  scarlatina  and  gonorrhea,  but  much  more 
rarely  and  milder.  Occasionally  with  erythema  and  various  cutaneous  affec- 
tions (erythema  nodosum,  papulatum,  urticaria,  petechia).  Severe  disturb- 
ances on  the  part  of  the  respiratory  tract  apart  from  the  previously  men- 
tioned case  of  edema  of  the  larynx,  from  which,  per  example,  Pailhas  also 
lost  a  boy  aged  eleven,  have  rarely  been  observed;  on  the  part  of  the  digestive 
apparatus,  stu])born  vomiting,  severe  colic,  marked  diarrhea,  finally  all  ter- 
minating favorably. 

Milder  affections  of  the  same  belong  to  the  picture  of  mumps,  especially 
if  fever  is  present.  On  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  there  are  articularly 
reports  from  French  observers  that  occasionally  in  the  course  of  parotitis  and 
in  connection  with  the  same  mental  disturbances,  delirium,  convulsions  and 
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meningitie  oecur.  These  eomplifations  oocurrtil  in  the  main  in  t 
ediy  febrile,  cases  in  neuropathic  children  (Couiby).  associalod  witii  ort 
Lately  Heubner  in  his  text-book  has  mentioned  an  interesting  caie  of 
kind  in  which  in  a  strong,  intelligent  hoy  aged  thirteen  a  comiilete'  jwm 
developed  wilh  complete  disappearance  of  memory  for  former  evenUaa 
getting  his  surroundings,  which  after  a  period  lasting  several  weeks  at 
and  dream  life,  gradually  terminated  in  recovery.  Multiple  nenrilifl  (Jul 
has  heen  noted  qb  after  other  infectious  diseases,  and  in  rare  casra  besiiki 
junctivitis  severe  af!i!ct ions  of  the  eye,  keratitis  (Zoasenstein),  iritis (Colh 
retinitis  (Hatry),  neuritis  optica  (Tallon)  with  amaurosis. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  apart  from  otitis  media,  on  aceonnt  of  Ih*  immi 
neighborhood  of  the  diseased  parotid  gland,  distur)>ance«  of  the  or 
partly  without  a  primary  otitis  mixlia;  severe  labyrinthine  di.«i-<aie  *i 
noteworthy  prodromes,  with  unilateral  or  bilateral  deafness ;  attacks  of  n 
and  headache  may  appear  which  give  but  small  hope  for  the  return  of  in 
(Toynbee,  Pierce,  Alt  and  others).  Although  thc.ie  occurrence*  aw 
in  children  than  in  adults,  =till  several  cases  have  been  reported  in  " 
children  under  thirteen  have  become  deaf  in  the  course  of  mump*. 

All  of  these  various  complications,  mentioned  on  aeeount  of  cotnpIi4 
do  not  play  an  important  role  in  jiarotitis.     Orchitis   is  the  i 
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The  prognosis  of  the  disease  upon  the  whole  and  iu  the  main  roaybil 
nated  as  good,  although  occasionally  epidemics  oeenr  in  which  srvttt 
accumulate.  Even  these  in  general  terminate  favorably.  Fatal  am 
extraordinarily  rare.  Among  58,331  cases  of  parotitis  which  witt  r^y 
in  Denmark  from  1870  to  1894  Ringberg  (Jahrb.  f.  Kinderhk..  Bd.  xlni. 
313)  only  found  7  which  terminated  fatally,  among  these  3  childr^'n  [i  i 
first  year  of  life).  Nevertheless,  as  Leichtenatern  qnite  properlv  empiu 
mumps  may  become  serious  in  that  in  scrofulous  ehildrfu  it  ocrmaa 
forms  the  starting  point  of  serious  diseases,  particularly  giaadviMt 
pu  rat  ion. 

DIAGNOSIS 

The  diagnosis,  as  the  resnll:  of  the  characteristic  eymptoms  vhtcli  ] 
titis  furnishes,  can  scarcely  be  missed.  When  the  lymph-glands  in  tim 
the  car,  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  begin  to  enlarge  rapidly,  the  snrrounding 
nective  tissue  is  involved  in  the  inflammatory  proceea  and  a  ditugliy  im 
arises,  at  the  onset,  before  the  skin  reddens,  before  abscess  fonualion  b« 
plain,  the  diagnosis  of  parotitis  may  be  incorrectly  made.  This  ocvun 
may  be  avoided  if  it  be  remembered  that  in  parotitis  the  groove  hotva 
mastoid  process  and  the  lower  jaw  becomes  filled,  a  broad  tuinor  fonnii 
this  region,  that  the  parotid  becomes  sensitive  to  pressure,  not,  bowfw 
painful  as  a  beginning  abscess.  A  confusion  with  sei'^ondary,  iuxvllrd.1 
static  parotitis  is  scarcely  possible.  This  is  observed  in  purulent  iw<l«« 
tions  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  in  diphtheria,  particularly  in  sevnt  Irji 
in  fact  in  diseases,  especially  in  acute  ones,  which  go  hand  in  haal 
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severe  prostration,  such  as  the  acute  exanthemata,  in  puerperal  sepsis  of  the 
mother  and  newborn,  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  entrance  of  pyogenic  organ- 
isms from  the  contaminated  mouth  through  Steno's  duct  into  the  gland, 
partly  perhaps  also  from  blood  infection.  Although  here  as  in  parotitis,  the 
parotid  gland  itself  enlarges  and  in  this  way  the  local  symptoms  show  great 
similarity  to  mumps,  especially  as  in  metastatic  parotitis,  on  account  of  apathy 
and  somnolence,  the  pain  may  not  be  so  marked,  nevertheless  the  presence 
of  the  primary  affection,  the  fact  that  the  parotitis  occurs  upon  one  side,  the 
slower  development,  the  greater  extent  of  the  tumor  and  the  tendency  to 
abscess  formation,  assist  the  diagnosis  into  the  proper  direction.  Difficulties 
in  the  clinical  picture  in  mumps  only  occur  when  the  submaxillary  gland  or 
the  sublingual  gland,  without  implication  of  the  parotids,  swells,  or  this  con- 
dition precedes  enlargement  of  the  parotid,  or  if  after  the  glandular  swelling 
has  returned  to  normal,  complications,  particularly  orchitis,  must  be  of  value 
as  diagnostic  aids. 

THERAPY 

The  treatment  in  general  is  very  simple.  In  a  majority  of  cases  covering 
the  gland,  to  keep  out  deleterious  external  substances,  application  of  warm 
oil,  covering  with  cotton,  keeping  the  mouth  clean  by  rinsing  with  antiseptic 
fluids,  bland,  mostly  fluid  diet,  regulating  the  bowels,  and  if  fever  is  present, 
rest  in  bed.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  physician  is  not  consulted  at  all 
as  tlie  a  fleet  ion  is  known  to  be  benign.  Special  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
the  care  of  the  mouth.  If  the  return  to  normal  of  the  enlarged  gland  should 
be  protracted,  iodin  preparations  may  be  used,  per  example,  inunction  with 
iodin  vasogen,  painting  with  iodoform  collodion  (1-15),  etc.  If,  exception- 
ally, suppuration  occurs  the  gland  is  to  be  incised,  great  care  being  taken  not 
to  cut  the  facial  nerve  branches.  In  orchitis,  rest  in  bed  is  necessary,  eleva- 
tion of  the  diseased  organ,  the  application  of  cold  or  if  this  is  not  well  borne, 
of  moist  warmth.  All  severer  symptoms  and  complications  are  to  be  treated 
according  to  general  principles.  The  fact  that  these  conditions  arise  in 
mumps  does  not  require  a  change  in  their  management. 

After  all  symptoms  have  disappeared,  a  few  days  after  the  parotid  swell- 
ing has  returned  to  normal,  the  children  ought  to  be  bathed.  They  may  then 
leave  tlui  house  and  come  in  contact  with  other  children.  Although  it  is 
correct,  that  most  frequently  isolation  is  practised  too  late,  because  profes- 
sional opinion  is  not  consulted  on  account  of  the  long  period  of  incubation 
or  the  slightness  of  the  affection,  nevertheless  the  patients  are  to  be  isolated. 
In  regard  to  the  mildness  of  mumps,  Henoch  believes  isolation  to  be  unneces- 
sary and  Ijaveran  is  of  the  opinion  that  children  should  be  exposed  to  the 
infix^tion  to  protect  them  in  later  life  from  the  complication  with  orchitis. 
Although  mumps  in  childhood,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  does 
not  give  occasion  for  the  slightest  anxiety,  still  the  possibility  must  be  con- 
sidered that  parotitis  in  youthful  individuals,  although  very  rarely,  may  take 
a  severe  course,  may  be  complicated  by  nephritis,  otitis  media,  etc.,  and  may 
be  the  starting  point  of  the  a])pearance  of  scrofulous  phenomena.  To  this 
may  be  added  that  on  accpujit  of  the  limitatipu  of  the  predisposition  to  th^ 
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disease  the  possibility  exists  that  persons  may  remain  spared  from  the  8ffe^ 
tion.  By  immediate  isolation  of  sick  children  in  large  institutions^  schook. 
etc.^  a  further  distribution  of  the  disease  may  be  prevented.  As  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  infectious  disease  in  mumps,  disinfection  of  all  materials  that 
have  been  in  use  and  thorough  cleansing  of  the  sick  room  is  advisable.  It  U 
well  in  regard  to  the  mildness  of  the  disease  only  to  undertake  the  moft 
necessary  measures;  all  the  more,  as  those  about  the  patient,  are  not  even 
inclined  to  do  this,  if  inconvenience  or  cost  be  associated  with  these  measures. 
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PERTUSSIS,   WHOOPING-COUGH,   TUSSIS- 

CONVULSIVA 

By  a.  BAGINSKY,  Bkrun 

In  observing  a  young  child  that  is  coughing,  if  the  cough  be  accompanied 
by  a  peculiar  loud,  sighing  inspiration,  several  points  are  to  be  noted  by  a 
careful  diagnostician.  If  the  cough  is  severe,  forcible,  paroxysm  upon  parox- 
ysm succeeding  one  another  and  finally  accompanied  by  a  spasmodic  laryngo- 
stenotic  apnea,  so  that  the  face  assumes  a  dusky  hue  and  finally  becomes 
cyanotic,  the  entire  attack  showing  a  threatening  character,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  such  a  child  is  suffering  from  pertussis,  an  infectious  disease  of  childhood. 

Two  points  should  be  noted  at  once,  that  a  cough  of  this  character  pre- 
sents an  affection  sui  generis,  and  secondly,  that  such  a  child  should  be  iso- 
lated, as  it  is  suffering  from  a  transmissible  disease.  This  affection  of  child- 
hood, which  apparently  j^escnts  a  severe  character,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
present  monograph. 

GENERAL   CLINICAL   PICTURE 

Case  Histdbt. — A  boy,  aged  four,  in  whom  at  first  glance  no  pathologic  condition 
can  be  noted.  The  mind  is  clear,  cheeks  are  red,  perhaps  somewhat  rounder  and  fuller 
than  is  usually  noted  in  children  of  this  age,  the  child  presenting,  in  general,  the  ap- 
pearance of  robust  health.  Pulse  and  temperature  show  nothing  abnormal,  nor  does  the 
character  of  the  child's  respiration;  upon  undressing  it,  however,  it  appe^ars  that  the 
child,  apparently  in  the  best  of  health,  does  not  show  a  condition  of  nutrition  upon  the 
rest  of  the  body  in  harmony  with  the  full  face,  above  all,  on  account  of  the  flaccid  condi- 
tion of  its  adipose  tissue.  The  child,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  as  well  nourished  as  might 
appear  at  first  glance,  the  fatty  tissue  is  soft,  flabby,  the  skin  is  quite  dry,  almost 
wrinkled  upon  the  arms,  abdomen  and  legs,  and  we  cannot  escape  the  impression  that 
the  face  shows  a  somewhat  bloated  character,  which  renders  it  very  probable  that  the 
condition  of  nutrition  of  the  body  is  not  as  good  as  it  formerly  was. 

In  searching  for  the  possible  reason  of  this  retardation  in  nutrition,  we  find  that 
neither  the  temperature  cur\'e  nor  the  condition  of  the  urine  nor  the  feces  of  the  child 
furnishes  a  clue;  only  one  thing  may  give  us  a  point  of  support  for  this  explanation 
and  this  is  the  report  that  the  child  suffers  from  severe  attacks  of  cough,  which  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  vomiting,  that  these  attacks  of  cough  and  vomiting  occur 
from  four  to  ten  times  a  day  and  even  more  frequently.  If  the  child  takes  nourishment 
after  an  attack  of  coughing  and  vomiting  of  this  sort,  it  may  readily  occur  that  the 
interval  between  the  attacks  of  cough  are  not  sufficient  for  complete  gastric  digestion, 
that  is,  for  a  definite  removal  of  the  food  from  the  stomach  to  the  intestinal  canal.  The 
parents  report  that  the  child  has  lost  weight. 

Physical  examination  shows  normal  conditions  throughout.  Everywhere,  over  the 
thorax,  vesicular  respiration,  nowhere  accompanied  by  catarrhal  rftles,  nowhere  abnormal 
dulness ;  on  the  contrary,  if  anything  were  noteworthy,  the  decrease  in  cardiac  dulness, 
which  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pulmonary  tissue  covers  the  heart  from 
right  to  left,  showing  a  lessened  volumen  aurtum  pulmonum  is  noticeable.  However, 
the  heart  sounds  are  normal  and  pure;  neither  in  the  organs  of  the  abdomen  can  anything 
abnormal  be  determined  either  by  palpation  or  jHTcussion. 
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In  examining  the  pharynx  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  child  by  means  of  i 
tongue  depresHor,  placed  over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  the  child  has  an  attack  o( 
coughing  and  suffocation. 

This  attack  has  some  special  characteristics.  It  is  noted  that  the  cough  is  of  quite 
unexpected  severity.  While  the  hollow  cough  becomes  more  superficial  and  shori<r. 
paroxysm  following  paroxysm,  the  face  of  the  child  becomes  dark  red,  the  tongue  i* 
protruded,  the  eyes  are  prominent  appearing  injected  and  moist,  lacrymation  occurrin;: 
inspiration  during  the  individual  paroxysm  of  cough  is  insufficient,  the  child  can  aoarrrh 
breathe,  and  only  from  time  to  time,  between  the  paroxysms,  does  a  deep,  hasty,  sighing 
sound  occur,  a  long  continued  inspiration ;  masses  of  glassy,  moist,  foaming  mucuti  are 
brought  up;  this  continues  almost  up  to  the  point  of  complete  exhaustion.  Finallj 
the  force  of  the  cough  appears  broken,  the  paroxysms  become  briefer,  rarer,  looker,  tbi^ 
child  resumes  its  normal  color  and  appearance.  But  not  yet  completely ;  apparently  the 
child  is  disturbed  by  a  new  sensation;  it  appears  to  suppress  a  tickling  in  the  throat, 
it  endeavors  to  swallow  to  master  this;  the  facial  expression  becomes  somewhat  anxious 
In  fact  the  cough  breaks  out  anew,  this  time  even  more  severely  than  in  the  first  attack. 
The  child  can  scarcely  breathe,  so  rapidly  do  the  paroxysms  of  cough  follow  one  another, 
so  short  arc  the  pauses  which  permit  inspiration,  and  now  the  cough  is  accompanied  U 
retching,  followed  by  vomiting,  which  evacuates  the  contents  of  the  stomach  accompani*^ 
by  masses  of  glassy  mucus,  not  without  continued  troublesome  retching  and  occa>ioiul 
attacks  of  cough.  Finally  the  child  is  free  from  cough  but  in  a  dreadful  conditioii: 
Covered  with  perspiration,  exhausted,  pale  and  tired.  The  pulse  has  become  soft,  fre- 
quent, over  120  beats  per  minute.  It  is  plain  that  this  represents  a  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  if  attacks  of  this  kind  occurring  from  tirt  to 
six  times  during  the  day  and  perhaps  more  fretiuently  during  the  night- — for  in  fart 
the  nocturnal  attacks  are  more  frequent  and  even  more  severe  than  those  which  ocrur 
during  the  day — are  repeated,  the  nutrition  of  the  child  may  very  readily  suffer. 
Thus  we  understand  the  contrast  between  the  apparent  fullness  of  the  face*  which  in 
fact  is  puffy — it  would  be  too  much  to  say  edematous, — and  the  condition  of  nutritioB 
of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

PATHOGENESIS   AND    ETIOLOGY 

Whoopin^-cou^h,  j)ortu.ssis  or  tussis-convulsiva,  is  a  disagn^'eeable  disea-:*' 
and  one  which  may  extend  for  weeks  and  months,  finally  enfeebling  the 
strongt^st  cliildren,  heeoming  dangerous  to  younger  ones  but  may  even  U 
serious  in  older  children  to  such  an  extent  that  many  years  may  pass  In'fore 
they  regain  tlieir  normal  constitutional  condition,  even  if  no  eomplieatiri,: 
alTections  threatc^n  the  life  in  older  patients,  which  may  readily  be  the  caM. 

The  diseas(»  unquestionahly  helongs  among  the  infectious  diseas<»s;  it  U 
not  verv  readily  transmitted,  but  this  certainly  occurs  by  contact  bt^twetn 
chihlrcn;  howiyer,  this  may  take  place,  as  1  haye  ohserved  with  certainty,  l-v 
means  of  tliird  persons  who  come  in  contact  with  sick  children,  convevin? 
it  to  tliosc  tliat  were  preyiously  healthy.  The  contagium  adherep  to  room*. 
to  foinites;  it  is  actually  one  of  those  diseases  which  are  readilv  distribute! 
tlirou^h  a  school.  In  triitli  the  disease  spares  no  age;  it  occurs  in  the  youn::t-t 
nursling  as  well  as  in  adults,  although  children  during  the  ages  from  one  t-^ 
four  are  most  suMcptihlc  I  am  ahle  to  giye  the  following  figures  from  mv 
own  obseryation :  Among  2f)M)  cases  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  ten  vears 
the  following  cases  were  ohseryed  : 

830,  in  the  first  year  of  life. 

1.3()S,  on**  to  four  years  old. 

r)()'?.  four  to  ten  years  old. 

11,  ten  to  fourteen  years  old. 
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Although  the  number  up  to  four  years,  in  general,  is  somewhat  greater 
than  that  between  four  and  fourteen,  the  frequency  of  the  disease  during 
the  first  four  years  of  life  is  comparatively  much  greater,  so  that  there  is 
certainly  a  predisposition  for  this  age.  It  will  be  noted  that  nurslings  are 
by  no  means  exempt,  as  was  formerly  supposed;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
repeatedly  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  in  my  consultation  practice  as 
well  as  in  the  hospital,  that  nurslings  are  frequently  and  very  seriously  at- 
tacked by  this  affection.  Boys  are  almost  as  frequently  attacked  as  girls; 
there  is  no  difference  in  sex  regarding  predisposition. 

It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  season  and  weather  influence  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease.  Whooping-cough  occurs  in  summer  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  winter,  with  the  difference  that  the  winter  epidemics  are  more  tenacious 
and  more  serious,  as  complications  on  the  part  of  the  respiratory  organs 
occur  more  readily  in  winter  and  thus  produce  a  severer  form  of  the  disease. 

The  disease  is  an  infectious,  transmissible  one. 

Much  discussion  is  noted  in  literature  regarding  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  question  of  a  pathogenic  agent  is  discussed  as  much  to-day  as  at 
any  time;  each  day  bringing  fresh  investigations,  new  discoveries — unfortu- 
nately too  many — and  what  is  even  more  serious,  no  two  that  coincide.  I 
shall  only  mention,  to  complete  the  discussion,  that  all  sorts  of  schizomycetes, 
such  as  fungi  that  grow  upon  orange-skins,  have  been  supposed  to  be  related 
to  the  disease,  that  long,  anerobic  rods  (bacilli)  have  been  looked  upon  as  the 
pathogenic  agent,  and  that  for  example,  Afanasieff  is  said  to  .have  produced 
the  disease  artificially  in  animals  with  these  rods.  I  must  mention  that  a 
specific  diplococcus,  cultivated  from  the  sputum,  has  been  described  as  the 
pathogenic  agent  and  that  the  numerous  authors  who  have  made  these  dis- 
coveries are  still  discussing  the  identity  of  all  of  these  findings.  Thus,  lately, 
a  small  pole-bacterium,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  short  chains,  described  by 
Arnheira,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  one  previously  observed  by  Cza- 
j)lewski  and  Hensel  in  culture  and  biological  behavior;  it  is  quite  probable 
that  in  numerous  cases  of  whooping-cough  this  bacterium  may  be  present. 
Xcvertheh^s  there  are  many  doubts  regarding  these  findings,  and  above  all 
the  etiologic  importance  has  not  been  proved.  The  relation  of  all  these  dis- 
coveries becomes  even  more  questionable,  since  a  new  bacillus  has  been  lately 
described  by  Jochmann,  which  is  said  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  influenza 
bacillus  (Pfeiffer),  perhaps  is  identical  with  it,  and,  as  the  author  expresses 
himscilf,  "  must  l)e  first  considered  in  investigating  the  etiology  of  tussis-con- 
vulsiva,  as  the  bacillus  is  constantly  found  in  the  expectoration  of  whooping- 
cough  during  the  convulsive  stage.^*  I  may  further  mention  that  Deichler, 
in  the  year  188G,  found  protozoa-like  structures  in  the  expectoration  of 
whooping-cough  patients,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  pathogenic  agents ;  and 
thus  quite  a  number  of  microl)es  have  been  etiologically  suspected  from  which 
a  choice  may  be  taken  according  to  option,  or,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
preferable,  it  is  better  to  remain  a  skeptic,  or  what  is  even  better,  every  physi- 
cian should  himself  search  for  the  concealed,  mysterious  germ  of  the  disease. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  an  attempt  has  always  been  made  to  clear  the 
uncertainty  of  this  curious  disease  from  the  standpoint  of  contagion.  More- 
over, an  attempt  was  made  originally  by  physiology  to  search  for  the  causes 
61 
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of  the  cough,  to  find  the  point  of  development  of  the  disease.  We  know  that 
the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  the  nerve  which  produces  cough  and  that  tbt 
posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  below  the  vocal  cords,  is  the  re^on  from  which 
most  readily,  intense  cough  may  be  produced.  We  have  learned  to  reeogniie 
the  severe  reflex  cough  due  to  irritation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  in 
which  the  fifth  nerve  is  affected,  and  we  were  inclined  to  look  upon  tht-s* 
points  as  the  actual  seats  of  the  pathologic  changes  which  produce  whooping- 
cough  ;  the  last  mentioned  area,  all  the  more,  as  cases  of  whooping-cough  are 
observed  in  which  severe  attacks  of  sneezing  simultaneously  accompany  the 
cough.  In  fact  we  are  able  to  observe,  and  this  has  been  particularly  descriUii 
by  Mayer-Huni  and  v.  Herff,  that  the  larynx,  particularly,  however,  the 
entire  posterior  portion,  the  inter-arytenoid  mucous  membrane,  shows  a  ca- 
tarrhal condition  and  inflammatory  changes;  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
and  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible  to  direct 
investigation,  are  the  seat  of  quite  decided  inflammatory  irritation  and  swell- 
ing during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Thus  there  is  a  certain  anatomic  bas^is 
for  the  disease — inadequate  and  unimportant  in  comparison  to  the  severitj 
of  the  symptoms — and  in  connection  with  our  experience  of  the  positive  tnin*- 
missibility  of  the  disease  we  can  hardly  explain  the  condition  differently,  than 
by  assuming  that  the  disease  is  due  to  an  infectious  germ,  causing  catarrh  of 
the  upper  respiratory  passages,  thus  considering  whooping-cough  among  the 
infectious,  catarrhal  diseases.  Whether  any  of  the  previously  mentioned  mi- 
crobes, that  haye  been  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  inflammation,  are  the 
pathogenic  agents  or  whether  we  are  always  dealing  with  the  same  one,  which 
I  believe  to  be  extremely  likely  on  account  of  the  characteristic  nature  of  the 
cough,  cannot  be  decided  in  any  direction  at  present. 

Thus  it  is  noticed  how  etiologic  investigation,  begun  at  the  bedside,  seanh- 
ing  for  tlie  cause  of  a  disease,  leads  us  from  clinical  observation ;  this  is  quiif 
natural  in  dealing  with  an  infectious  disease,  the  etiology  of  which  has  not 
bwn  cleared  up,  for  we  are  actuated  by  the  thought,  that  with  the  discovery 
of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  possibility  of  combating  and  controlling  the 
affection  will  be  attained. 

INDIVIDUAL    SYMPTOMS   AND    COURSE 

The  character  of  tlie  disease,  in  tlie  liistory  just  quoted,  was  uncomplicateti: 
but  partieuhirly  for  this  reason  it  was  calculated  to  show  the  nature  of  true, 
uninfluenced  whooj)ing-cougli.     It  was  noted  that  the  actual  attack  of  cough 
was  caj)al)le  of  division  into  two  parts,  that  the  first  was  followed  by  a  setW 
one,  and  I  may  mention  tliat  sometimes  a  third  follows  the  second.     Thi?  i? 
characteristic  of  whooping-cou^rh  and  the  repetition  of  the  attack   is  calW 
"  reprise,''  or  whoop;  this  liardly  occurs  in  any  other  form  of  cough  and  fniic 
this  alone  whoopintr-cou^h  may  be  recognized   from  other  severe  attack?  wf 
cough ;  thus  from  those  due  to  enlnrgcd  bronchial  glands,  or  that  form  oi 
cough  due  to  ach^noid  vciietations  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  space,  etc.    Whooping- 
cough,  as  a  rule,  does  not  at  once  begin  with  severe  attacks  of  cough,  still  les> 
with  the  characteristic  "  reprise/'     The  disease  develops  as  a  simple  catarrh 
and  this  is  also  the  mode  in  which  the  affection  began  in  the  patient  whot* 
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history  has  just  been  quoted.  However^  from  the  beginning  the  cough  has 
an  extraordinarily  severe  character;  there  is  a  peculiar,  intense,  severe  irri- 
tation which  brings  about  the  cough  so  that  the  children  become  dark-red  in 
the  face  while  coughing,  even  if  but  few  paroxysms  of  cough  follow  the  irri- 
tation. There  are  no  physical  signs  in  the  thorax  which  correspond  to  this 
severe  cough.  The  respiratory  conditions  are  normal,  there  are  no  rales  or 
other  signs  of  catarrh.  More  and  more  these  irritative  phenomena  increase, 
becoming  more  severe,  so  that  a  few  attacks  of  cough  no  longer  relieve  them 
and  paroxysms  of  cough  develop  so  that  an  actual  attack  occurs.  Simultane- 
ously the  individual  attack  which  now  gradually  takes  on  the  character  of  the 
reprise  just  described,  brings  up  a  mucus,  glassy,  foaming  secretion,  quite  in 
contrast  to  the  usual  condition  in  children  who,  as  is  well  known,  scarcely  ever 
expectorate  sputum. 

Thus  we  speak  of  a  first  {primary)  catarrhal  stage  of  whooping-cough. 
Soon  other  symptoms  are  added  which  impress  upon  these  attacks  of  cough 
a  severe,  threatening  character.  It  will  be  observed  that  children  under  the 
influence  of  these  expiratory  attacks  of  cough  gradually  suffer  for  want  of 
air,  there  is  insufficient  time  for  inspiration,  moreover  it  appears  as  if  expira- 
tion will  not  cease,  due  to  the  paroxysms  of  cough  which  constantly  become 
shorter  and  more  superficial.  The  face,  which  is  more  and  more  turgid,  be- 
comes dark-red,  soon  even  cyanotic;  the  lips  bluish,  the  small  vessels  of  the 
conjunctival  mucous  membrane  appear  filled  with  blood,  the  veins  of  the  face, 
of  the  temples  and  of  the  neck  stand  out  prominently,  like  dark  bands  filled 
with  blood;  finally,  respiration  ceases  entirely  with  the  cough,  in  deepest 
expiratory  position  the  thorax  rests  in  apnea;  finally,  with  a  loud,  sighing, 
whistling  sound  a  new  inspiration  occurs  and  slowly,  with  pfofuse  expectora- 
tion of  mucus  masses  and  vomiting  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  deep 
inspiratory  movements  occur,  interrupted  by  attacks  of  cough,  completing 
the  first  part  of  the  attack,  followed  by  a  second  and  even  a  third  of  almost 
like  severity  and  of  the  same  character. 

This  respiratory  spasm  and  the  apnea  which  are  due  apparently  to  the 
deepest  expiration  with  closed  glottis,  have  impressed  the  name  tussxs-con" 
vulsiva  to  the  cough,  in  this  stage  of  its  development,  and  the  phase  of  the 
cough  has  been  designated  as  the  convulsive  stage.  Quite  properly,  for  there 
are  a  number  of  cases  in  which  in  the  same  phase  of  the  cough,  during  the 
apnea  and  in  connection  with  laryngospastic  conditions,  actual  clonic  and 
tonic  spasms  occur  of  a  severe  epileptiform  character  with  complete  loss  of 
consciousness  and  all  the  phenomena  which  go  to  make  up  the  eclamptic  symp- 
tom-complex. With  these  symptoms  whooping-cough  has  reached  the  acme  of 
its  development;  nor  is  there  a  limit  for  the  number  of  the  daily  and  noc- 
turnal individual  attacks.  For  weeks  the  cough  may  remain  of  the  same 
grade  of  severity  and  30-40-60  attacks  may  occur  in  the  afflicted  children 
which  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  their  nutrition,  exhausting  their  strength, 
until  unfortunately  not  so  rarely,  the  organism  succumbs  to  these  conditions, 
or  complications  severely  threaten  the  youthful  life.  It  is  true  many  recover, 
probably  the  majority  of  children  affected  even  with  the  severest  forms  of  the 
disease.  However,  among  those  who  recover  there  are  not  a  few  who  for  life 
suffer  from  chronic  invalidism,  showing  exhaustive  conditions  on  the  part  of 
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the  heart,  such  as  dilatation  of  the  cardiac  ventricles,  emphysema  of  tk 
lungs,  bronchiectasis  with  chronic  catarrh,  and  bronchial  adenopathy,  besi*k> 
all  varieties  of  neurotic  conditions  and  many  other  sequels  which  will  Ir 
considered  later  on. 

Finally,  when  the  severity  of  the  disease  begins  to  decline,  either  ?p<'3- 
taneously  or  from  the  influence  of  therapeutic  or  hygienic  mcasurts.  in:f 
catarrhal  symptoms  become  more  and  more  prominent ;  the  attacks  of  c-oxizn 
become  less  severe,  the  spasmodic  symptoms  less  frequent  and  mi!dt*r.  tht 
tenacious  sputum  more  yellowish,  nummular,  purulent — sputum  cod  urn  of  tin 
ancients — whereas  simultaneously  catarrhal  phenomena  of  all  kinds  may  ir 
noted  in  the  chest  by  the  presence  of  profuse  rales,  denoting  the  developm^Li 
of  the  second  catarrhal  stage.  The  attacks  of  cough  become  rarer  and  ranr. 
appearing  only  now  and  then  in  rapidly  passing  moments,  so  that  after  wo  k- 
or  months,  they  only  indicate  that  the  child  has  recovered  from  a  ^e^vn■ 
infectious  coughing  disease. 

From  this  brief  description  it  may  be  noted  that  the  character  of  tin 
disease  is  a  severe  one.  Before  considering  the  complications  and  iHH|uel>  •  f 
whooping-cough  some  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  in  the  pathologic^ 
picture  will  be  described  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

In  observing  a  case  of  whooping-cough  it  will  be  noted  that  with  evtr 
attack  of  cough  the  child  has  been  forced  to  open  the  mouth  quite  wide  aii 
to  protrude  the  tongue ;  in  small  children  this  is  particularly  marked  ami  a? 
they,  as  a  rule,  have  very  sharp  and  relatively  well  developed  anterior  incisor 
teeth  in  their  lower  jaw,  the  frenum  of  the  tongue  is  readily  injured  upon  ihr 
teeth  when  the  tongue  is  protruded ;  thus  under  the  tongue  a  small  sublingunl 
ulcer  develops,  at  first  showing  a  fibrinous  coating,  which  for  a  while  wa? 
looked  upon  as  a  characteristic  symptom  of  whooping-cough.  This  is,  hf-^- 
ever,  not  the  case;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  a  moihaniri- 
disturbance  which  may  occur  in  any  disease  accompanied  by  severe  attark; 
of  cough,  and  has  nothing  directly  in  common  with  whooping-cough  an«l  :' 
no  means  is  characteristic  of  it. 

Another  condition  which  is  readily  noticed  is  the  fact  that  particular> 
small  children  with  rickets,  with  their  already  deformed  soft  thoracic  skelet-r.. 
suffer  very  severely  under  the  influence  of  whooping-cough.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  intense  expiratory  excursus  the  thorax  almost  appears  c-«->llap?»v 
during  the  dyspnea  and  ai)nea.  It  should  be  remembereil  that  these  chiMnr 
are  readily  attacked  by  catarrhal  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi,  that  th  • 
are  very  liable  to  laryngospastic  symptoms  and  thus  it  will  })o  easilv  un«l«r- 
stood  liow  great  the  danger  to  life  in  these  children  when  attacktnl  bv  wh«.V'> 
ing-cough.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  of  these  poor,  weak  chiMrvc 
succumb,  if  the  disease  he  at  all  severe. 

Another  category  of  children  who  do  not  possess  especial  n^sistani-e  «■' 
the  blood  vessels,  in  pale  and  weak  anemies,  the  effects  of  these  severe  attack? 
of  cough  may  be  noted  from  numerous  effusions  of  blood.  In  such  patioDi* 
it  will  he  noted  that  hemorrhages  occur  into  the  conjunctival  mucous  m^^ir.- 
brane,  into  the  suheutaneous  cellular  tissue,  even  from  the  ear,  and  althonffe 
rarely,  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  from  the  lungs  in  ibt 
form  of  hemoptysis:  liemorrhages  into  the  brain  shall  l>e  considere<l  later  on. 
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for  they  also  occur.  The  subconjunctival  hemorrhages  which  occasionally 
cover  the  entire  eye  and  alarm  the  relatives  of  the  child,  as  the  eyes  of  the 
child  attain  a  peculiar  appearance,  rapidly  disappear  by  absorption  of  the 
ofTused  blood,  the  condition  being  without  importance,  much  less  so  than  the 
licniorrliagos  from  the  ear  or  hemoptysis. 

It  is  to  be  expected  a  priori  and  is  readily  understood  that  in  the  same 
manner,  as  a  consequence  of  the  mechanical  disturbance  from  these  severe 
ex])iratory  explosions,  other  anomalies  occur  in  the  infantile  body  such  as 
vmbilical  hernias,  inguinal  hernias,  prolapse  of  the  rectum,  and  general 
cutaneous  emphysema,  which  although  quite  rare,  I  have  myself  observed  and 
is  worthy  of  note. 

Quite  a  number  of  more  or  less  bothersome  disturbances  complicate  whoop- 
ing-cough without  actually  having  anything  in  common  with  the  character 
of  tlie  same  as  an  infectious  disease;  naturally  they  are  not  to  be  looked  upon 
too  lightly;  and  yet  they  are  subordinate  to  the  other  complications  which 
develop  upon  the  infectious  basis  of  the  disease. 

COMPLICATIONS   AlfD    SEQUELS 

We  shall  consider  some  of  the  most  important  of  this  second  group.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  mention  all  of  the  complications  which  occur  but 
I  sliall  quote  from  my  own  experience  and  from  the  literature  the  most 
prominent  of  these. 

Case  History. — A  child,  aged  one  and  one-half  years,  almost  moribund,  with  marked 
cyanosis  even  of  the  hands  and  finger-nails,  dyspnea,  in  collapse,  apparently  unconscious, 
which  but  a  few  moments  before  was  attacked  by  severe  convulsions.  In  this  condition 
tlie  child  was  brought  to  the  hospital  and  the  physical  examination  reveals,  bilaterally, 
especially  posteriorly  upon  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  loud  diffuse  rftles,  particularly 
in  the  scapular  region;  in  the  same  region  bronchial  respiration  was  noted.  We  were 
thcrofore  dealing  with  a  severe,  diffuse  bronchitis  and  with  a  large  bronchopneumonic 
focus  of  tlie  left  lung,  probably  of  both  lungs.  The  temperature  of  the  child  was  not 
al)ove  101°  F.  The  respiration  was  superficial  and  frequent,  scarcely  countable.  The 
liistory  showed  tliat  the  child  had  been  suffering  from  whooping-cough  for  some  weeks; 
for  a  few  days  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lung  had  been  added,  since  which 
time  the  attacks  of  cough  have  become  less  frequent;  in  place  of  this,  however,  severe 
convulsions  have  occurred.  We  hardly  hoped  to  save  the  child  and  this  history  is 
quoted  to  show  that  bronchitis  and  bronchopneumonia  represent  the  severest  danger 
in  pertussis. 

The  conditions  were  little  better  in  a  second  case :  A  boy  aged  one  year ;  the  history 
shows  that  for  fourteen  days  he  has  suffered  from  whooping-cough.  Three  days  ago 
fever  began  and  upon  admission  to  the  hospital,  a  temperature  varying  between  101°  F. 
and  103**  F.  was  present  with  excessive  dyspnea.  In  this  case  diffuse  rftles  also  were 
notcnl  over  the  entire  thorax  and  a  quite  extensive  area  of  dullness  over  which  bronchial 
res])iration  could  be  determined  was  found  in  the  right  scapular  region.  This  child 
also  had  two  general  convulsions  in  one  day ;  the  child  was  unconscious  and  strabismus 
was  noted.  An  unfavorable  prognosis  was  given  in  this  case.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
severe  attacks  of  -whooping-cough  were  observed  in  the  child  even  in  this  condition. 

Bronchitis  and  bronchopneumonia  are  in  fact  the  two  complications  which 
d(»vclop  from  the  infectious  character  of  whooping-cough,  and  may  perhaps 
th(*mselvos  be  dcBignated  infectious  diseases,  but  when  superadded  to  whooping- 
cough  lend  malignancy  to  the  character  of  the  affection  and  cause  the  death 
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of  young  children.  The  danger  in  older  children  is  not  so  great.  Howerer. 
the  disease  is  severe  enough  and  pulmonary  inflammations  complicttin^ 
whooping-cough  are  to  be  feared  under  all  circumstances ;  even  in  older  chi 
dren  serious  sequels  remain :  Atelectases  of  the  lungs  which  are  difSenIt  to 
overcome;  emphysematous  areas  at  the  border  of  the  lungs;  chronic  bron- 
chitis with  a  tendency  to  bronchiectasis,  and  what  is  more  serious,  with  t 
tendency  to  softening  of  pulmonary  areas  under  the  influence  of  specific  or 
saprophytic  bacteria,  such  as  the  tubercle  bacillus  or  the  bacillus  tetrageDit 
and  streptococci.  Thus  after  years,  bronchiectasis  and  tuberculosis  may  ei^i 
the  life  of  a  child  particularly  when  complete  convalescence  from  the  originil 
disease  has  not  taken  place. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  first  case  it  was  mentioned  that  the  attacks  of 
whooping-cough  ceased  with  the  appearance  of  pneumonia;  this  is  frequently 
the  case  but  not  necessarily  so,  as  is  taught  by  the  second  case  in  which  the 
attacks  continued  in  spite  of  the  pneumonia.  I  have  already  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  convulsions.  In  such  instances  they  were  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  general  infection  from  pneumonia.  But  even  without  thk 
convulsions  are  serious  additions  of  whooping-cough,  and  this  is  true  even  in 
older  children,  for  this  complication,  which  is  very  serious^  often  in  a  few 
days  causes  the  death  of  the  child.  Probably  here  also  the  general  infection 
is  the  source  of  the  convulsion,  for  as  we  shall  learn  further  on,  the  con- 
tagium  of  tussis-convulsiva  has  a  toxic-malignant  character.  Convulsion?  ma^ 
also  occur  from  the  combined  action  of  several  pathogenic  agents  under  tb€ 
influence  of  increased  temperature. 

Convulsions  may  also  occur  due  to  other  causes^  thus  from  an  accompanr- 
ing  nephritis  which  gives  rise  to  uremia.  Many  years  ago,  in  a  discussion  in 
the  Berlin  Medical  Society,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  everv  inf^^ 
tious  disease  of  childhood,  even  a  subacute  or  chronic  eruption,  might  \^ 
accompanied  by  nephritis;  thus  nephritis  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  in 
whooping-cough.  I  have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  several  cases  of 
nephritis  occurring  in  the  course  of  pertussis,  fortunately  without  urem:c 
convulsions. 

Case  History. — A  well  developed  girl  suffering  for  a  few  weeks  from  a  severe  atUci 
of  whooping-cough  frequently  accompanied  with  vomiting.  The  face  is  somewhat  turp<i 
the  eyelids  are  swollen  so  that  the  bulhi  can  be  seen  with  difficulty;  the  internal  orjrat-* 
present  nothing  that  is  pathologic,  however,  the  child  is  feverish,  the  temperature  varr- 
ing  l)etween  09.5°  F.  and  104°  F. ;  the  composition  of  the  scant  urine  is  conApi<nK>tt< 
in  that  on  some  days  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  130  cc.  with  a  specific  grmvitT 
of  1,020;  on  other  days  amounting  to  400  cc.  The  urine  is  turbid,  of  a  li^ht  brvwni-fe 
red  color,  containing  albumin,  some  few  blood  corpuscles,  large  numbers  of  casts  iiio»t^; 
hyaline.  l)eside  numerous  leukocytes.  This  presents  a  form  of  acufe  nephritis  whirb 
could  not  be  more  typical  than  as  a  8e(|uel  of  scarlatina.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  »ock 
a  nephritis  may  also  present  a  uremic  symptom-complex,  and  I  have  noted  this  conditi«Mi 
in  a  similar  case  in  which  a  fatal  termination  occurred.  The  case  was  one  of  a  w^i*. 
nourished  strong  girl  aged  three  who  developed  severe  convulsions  in  connection  miti 
a  marked  case  of  whooping-cough;  the  spasms  recurred  fre<|uently  and  did  not  \Teld  ta 
sedatives  nor  to  venesection.  The  child  hardly  had  an  opportunity  of  recovering  freo 
its  soporose  condition,  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  dreadful  attacks  of  whoopisf- 
cough  which  recurred  twenty  times  daily  and  were  accompanied  by  convulsions,  parti'' 
also  on  account  of  uremic  intoxication:  for  three  weeks  we  had  an  opportunitT  li 
observing  this  case,  which  finally  terminated  fatally  on  account  of  the  repeated 
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vulsive  attacks.  Unfortunately  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  an  autopsy,  so  that 
the  question  had  to  remain  open  as  to  whether  certain  changes  of  the  brain  (hydro- 
cephalus?)  were  responsible  for  the  lethal  outcome. 


From  this  it  is  evident  that  nephritis  represents  a  serious  complication  of 
pertussis  and  that  we  have  good  reason  for  devoting  our  attention  to  this 
complication. 

Certain  anomdlies  of  the  heart  also  require  observation;  in  my  text-book 
I  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  sudden  death  due  to  cardiac  collapse  and  un- 
questionably changes  of  the  heart  muscle  play  a  certain  role  in  this  condition. 
If  the  cases  are  observed,  which  succumb  after  the  disease  has  lasted  a  long 
time,  degeneration  of  the  heart  muscle  can  often  be  noted.  This  was  described 
by  Silbermann  many  years  ago.  I  have  also  observed  this  condition,  but  the 
minute  study  of  these  degenerative  changes  has  not  yet  been  concluded.  It 
is  evident  that  besides  the  probable  direct  toxic  action  of  the  poison  of  whoop- 
ing-cough upon  the  heart  muscle,  the  powerful  stasis  in  the  right  heart  which 
is  due  to  the  attacks  of  cough,  is  capable  of  damaging  the  heart  muscle;  all 
the  more  so  if  the  children,  under  the  influence  of  frequent  vomiting  and 
insufficient  nourishment,  suflFer  more  and  more  in  their  nutrition,  becoming 
feeble  and  anemic. 

In  the  course  and  in  connection  with  tussis-convulsiva  the  most  remark- 
able and  rare  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  occur  which  require  careful  con- 
sideration. They  are  not  common,  but  I  am  able  to  speak  from  my  own 
experience  and  report  some  very  peculiar  pathologic  conditions. 

The  first  case  which  called  my  attention  to  the  peculiar  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system,  most  probably  due  to  the  toxic  effect  of  the  poison  of  whoop- 
ing-cough, was  the  case  of  the  three  year  old  daughter  of  a  lawyer,  who  was 
brought  to  me  in  a  most  remarkable  condition.  A  robust,  strong  child  who 
had  suffered  from  severe  whooping-cough  for  weeks,  suddenly  presented  a  con- 
dition— I  can  scarcely  express  it  diflFerently — ^resembling  the  brute  creation. 
Everything  that  characterizes  a  human  being  had  disappeared  in  the  child. 
Without  speech,  without  sight  and  hearing,  without  taste,  the  child  snapped 
at  everything  with  which  it  came  in  contact  in  a  stupid  and  insane  manner; 
sont?ele8s  and  uninfluenced  by  its  surroundings  the  child  gave  forth  roaring 
sounds,  feeling  its  way  from  place  to  place,  running  into  everything  and 
without  the  slightest  sense  of  perception;  even  the  property  of  mastication 
was  lost  and  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  could  the  poor,  unfortunate 
child,  which  had  almost  become  brutal,  be  nourished.  In  this  pitiable  con- 
dition the  child  remained  for  weeks  and  only  very  gradually  did  a  return 
to  normal  occur  in  that  signs  of  the  sense  of  perception  by  sound,  curiously 
showing  itself  in  attention  to  music,  then  of  smell  and  sight  reappeared, 
(iraduallv  the  sensorium  became  free  so  that  the  child  showed  a  sense  of  rec- 
o^nition  for  its  surroundings.  After  the  ivv  had  once  been  broken  the  return 
to  a  normal  psychical  condition  was  surprisingly  rapid,  and  I  was  able  to 
return  the  child  to  the  happy  father  completely  cured.  The  child  showed 
no  motor  disturbance.  The  entire  process  affected  the  sensory  and  psychical 
spheres. 

1  observed  two  cases  in  the  hospital  which  were  not  quite  so  characteristic 
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but  nevertheless  important;  I  have  mentioned  them  briefly  in  my  text-book 
but  shall  be  a  little  more  explicit  at  this  point. 

A  boy  aged  three  and  a  half,  well  nourished,  was  admitted  in  January,  1897.  Thm 
weeks  before  his  admission  to  the  hospital  he  had  suffered  from  attacks  of  whooping- 
cough,  which  prior  to  admission  were  combined  with  general  spasms  (ooiiTuUioB*!. 
Upon  the  day  of  admission  there  was  high  fever,  almost  104^  F.,  which  disappeared  a 
the  next  few  days  so  that  the  temperature  dropped  to  normal.  In  the  following  niglit 
severe  spasms  occurred  beginning  upon  the  left  side,  in  the  region  of  the  facial  nenre. 
and  affecting  the  nerves  of  the  arm,  soon  distributing  themselves  to  the  right  side  aivd 
finally,  after  a  severe  attack  of  cough,  disappearing.  After  a  number  of  relatively  pnA 
days  in  connection  with  attacks  of  cough,  severe  crying  spells  occurred,  appsrmth 
produced  by  hallucinations  of  fear,  the  child  assuming  an  expression  of  decided  ffir. 
constantly  exclaiming  "  to  bed,  to  bed,''  whereas  in  fact  he  was  in  bed.  Attempt*  at 
quieting  him  were  entirely  ineffective;  only  very  gradually  did  he  become  calmer:  bow- 
ever,  the  exclamations  of  fear  and  cries  repeated  themselves  during  the  night;  finalh. 
the  child  slept,  awoke  upon  the  next  morning  with  a  clear  mind  and  remained  so  ii 
the  further  course  of  the  whooping-cough,  which  gradually  disappeared;  the  diild 
remained  free  from  similar  attacks.     The  child  was  discharged  cured. 

In  this  case  we  were  dealing  with  a  psychical  alteration  closely  allied  to 
the  well  known  pavor  nocturnns  of  children,  only  with  the  difference  tbit 
the  terror  did  not  occur  during  the  night. 

The  third  case  closely  resembled  the  first  one  described  and  occurred  in  a  girl  agvd 
two,  admitted  in  December,  1897.    Prior  to  admission  the  child  suffered  for  six  weeks 
from  whooping-cough  accompanied  by  convulsions;  under  the  influence  of  these  condi- 
tions the  child  lost  the  sense  of  recognition  for  its  surroundings  and  for  this  reason  wis 
brought  to  the  hospital.     The  child  was  well  nourished  but  showed  itself  as  completelr 
unconscious  of  its  surroundings.    The  eyes,  with  the  wide  staring  pupils  were  direct^ 
into  space;  with  this  there  was  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck   with  slight  opis- 
thotonus ;   spasm  in  the  somewhat  spastic  upper  extremities  and  in  the  fingers,  mov^ 
ments  of  mastication,  deep  sighing  and  occasional  moaning,  and  loud  screaming.     The 
child  had  a  normal  temperature,  pulse  being  from  96  to  100  in  a  minute.     During  the 
next  days  the  cliild  showed  a  more  and  more  almost  brutal,  stupid  condition.     Bleating; 
with  suppressed  voice;  unmotivrd  movements  of  resistance  with  hands  and  feet,  with  a 
disturbed   position   of   the  extremities  when  a   more  quiet   condition   occurred;   takiof 
of  nourishment  in  a  greedy,  hasty  manner;   complete  apathy  for  the  surroundings  so 
that  the  child  when  taken  up  stared ;  when  plac<»d  in  bed  it  bored  its  face  in  the  pillnw* 
while  the  trunk  and  buttocks  were  directed  upward  almost  in  an  irregular  knee-elbcnr 
position.     Very  gradually  and  slowly  did  the  condition  of  the  child  improve  and  the 
mind  become  freer  so  that  the  child  o<*casionally  sat  up  and  showed  some  sense  of  perwp- 
tion  for  its  surroundings;   when  asked  to  shake  hands  it  only  slowly  and  hesitatin^r 
complied  "  as  if  a  veil  covered  the  consciousness  of  the  child,"  as  the  history  remarked 
With  this  the  facial  expression  apj)eared  serious  and  not  childlike.     Finally,  the  child 
became  pleased  with  the  ticking  of  a  clock ;  slowly  and  with  isolated  sounds  did  sipei-ch 
return,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  the  child  repeated  words,  speech  up  to  then  havioc 
disappeared  completely.     With  this  improvement  of  the  mind  the  attacks  of  whoopin;:- 
cou^'h  which  liad  persisted  and  wliich  were  still  quite  severe,  finally  ceased  and  the  chiU 
was  discharged  from  the  hospital  in  a  greatly  improved  condition.    The  case  recovered 
completely. 

The  similarity  of  this  case  to  tho  one  first  reported  is  obvious,  and  a?  it  if 
not  likely  that  any  serious  anatomic  lesion  was  the  foundation  of  these  peculiar 
psycliio  alterations,  whicli,  however,  finally  disappeared  with  relative  rapiditv. 
we  may  either  consider  an  edematous  transudation  of  the  cerebral  hemispherv^ 
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due  to  the  influence  of  the  severe  attacks  of  cough,  or  a  toxic  influence  of  the 
brain  due  to  the  toxins  of  whooping-cough  as  the  source  of  the  nervous  psychi- 
cal disturbances.  It  is  true  in  the  last  case,  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  there 
were  certain  symptoms  pointing  to  a  meningo-encephalitic  irritation,  such 
as  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  spasm,  etc.;  but  on  the 
other  hand  fever  was  absent  so  that  a  marked  inflammatory  infection  of  the 
meninges  was  not  likely. 

Nevertheless  the  cases  are  quite  remarkable  and  medical  literature  is  not 
rich  in  similar  communications ;  however,  other  cases  are  mentioned  which  may 
be  counted  in  this  category  and  will  aid  to  impress  some  of  our  observations. 

Thus  in  literature  there  is  a  case  of  sudden  blindness  reported  by  Alexan- 
der and  the  author  regards  the  cause  of  this  condition  to  be  due  to  a  menin- 
geal irritation  produced  by  cerebral  edema  and  so,  also,  other  cases  of  dis- 
turbance in  sight,  due  to  probable  cortical  lesions  of  the  brain,  characterized 
as  sensory  affections  under  the  picture  of  "  soul  blindness.^^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under  the  influence  of  these  severe  attacks  of 
cough,  occasional  hemorrhages  may  occur  into  the  brain  with  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  cerebral  apoplexy,  hemiplegia,  loss  of  consciousness  with  suc- 
ceeding spastic  unilateral  paralyses,  which  only  very  gradually  but  neverthe- 
less completely  disappeared  without  producing  a  permanent  damage  to  the 
affected  child,  but  nevertheless  are  only  with  great  difficulty  corrected  by 
orthopedic  manipulation. 

Stranger  than  these  forms  of  paralysis  are  others  due  to  serious  lesions 
of  individual  areas  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  either  terminate 
fatally  or  produce  a  permanent  damage  to  the  infantile  organism. 

Thus  I  saw  a  case  of  typical,  ascending,  Landry's  paralysis  with  a  rapid, 
fatal  termination  in  a  boy,  occurring  in  connection  with  whooping-cough;  I 
still  see  him  before  me,  a  pale  boy  about  seven  years  old,  brought  to  my  office, 
who  collapsed  completely  in  attempting  to  walk  after  a  few  staggering  steps, 
and  in  the  next  few  days  being  completely  paralyzed  with  exquisite  symp- 
toms of  a  bulbar  affection  giving  rise  to  difficulty  in  deglutition  and  respira- 
tion ;  thus  there  are  individual  cases  of  spastic  spinal  paralysis,  of  encephalitis 
with  paraplegic  symptoms,  of  multiple  sclerosis,  with  beginning  bulbar  symp- 
toms and  later  spastic  paralytic  condition,  of  polyneuritis  with  parasthesia, 
anesthesia  and  paralysis. 

These  sequels  upon  the  whole  are  isolated  when  compared  with  the  great 
frequency  of  whooping-cough  in  general,  but  they  are  calculated  to  show  the 
affection  as  a  serious  and  dangerous  one. 

I  may  refer,  for  other  cases  from  my  clinic,  to  an  article  by  one  of  my 
assistants  (May)  in  the  Archiv  fiir  Kinderheilkunde  in  regard  to  nervous 
affections  of  this  form. 

In  what  manner  these  complications  occur  is  entirely  unknown  on  account 
of  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  pathogenic  agent  of  whooping-cough;  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  refer  all  these  conditions  alone  to  mechanical  causes,  hem- 
orrhages, edema  and  the  like,  and  we  are  forced  to  think,  the  more  such 
cases  are  observed,  that  similar  to  the  condition  in  diphtheria,  a  toxic  sub- 
stance generated  by  the  pathogenic  agent  circulates  in  the  blood,  as  in  the 
case  of  diphtheria,  which  affects  the  nervous  tissue  causing  slight  repair- 
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able,  or  also  severe,  unchangeable  alterations ;  with  the  assumption  of  a  tone 
substance  we  are  able  to  explain  the  peculiar  obseryation  which,  as  a  role,  is 
noted  in  whooping-cough,  the  hyperleukocytosis. 

MIXED   INFECTIONS 

As  I  have  mentioned  diphtheria,  it  is  unfortunate  that  in  whooping-cougli 
other  infectious  diseases  can  be  by  no  means  excluded,  that,  moreover,  com- 
binations of  pertussis  with  other  infectious  diseases  bring  about  mixed  infi<- 
tionSy  this  being  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence;  thus  we  commonly  find 
pertussis  in  combination  with  measles  in  young  children,  and  also  with  scar- 
latina and  diphtheria;  the  terrible  condition  may  be  imagined  of  a  simul- 
taneous diphtheria  and  whooping-cough  in  a  child  in  whom,  on  account  of  t 
croupous,  laryngostenotic  affection  a  tracheotomy  has  to  be  performed,  the 
cannula  being  kept  in  place  and  dreadful  attacks  of  cough  occurring — or  in  t 
case  of  measles,  which  is  accompanied  by  bronchitis,  the  painful  condition 
of  whooping-cough  being  superadded.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  these 
children  succumb,  with  the  8>Tnptoms  of  exhaustion  or  if  pulmonar}'  ateIe^ 
tasis  or  bronchopneumonia  occur.  Among  the  complicating  diseases  we  tl«o 
find,  and  not  particularly  infrequently  in  little  children,  otitis  media,  this 
being  by  no  means  a  harmless  and  painless  affection,  for  it  frequently  threattiis 
life  on  account  of  its  general  effect  when  occurring  in  the  course  of  whooping- 
cough. 

After  what  has  been  mentioned  it  will  readily  be  seen  with  what  a  din- 
gcrous  disease  we  are  dealing  in  younger  children.  In  our  statistics  of  infant 
mortality  we  reckon  whooping-cough  among  those  diseases  which  show  i 
decided  influence  in  the  general  mortality. 

PROGNOSIS 

From  the  statistics  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  only  to  mention  this  one  citj, 
we  are  able  to  note  that  in  the  years  from  1890  to  1899  (ten  years)  the 
mortality  in  children  from  whooping-cough  amounted  to  4,868;  among  tht^ 
more  than  half,  2,019,  occurred  in  the  first  vear  of  life.  From  the  niortalltv 
tables  calculated  per  thousand,  in  the  population  of  Berlin,  it  will  \ye  not»^i 
that  in  the  years  from  1885  to  189(),  9.54  per  thousand  occurred  from  piTtu- 
sis,  greater  than  measles,  which  only  amounted  to  6.88  per  thousand,  and  tvrr 
more  than  searhitina,  which  amounted  to  7.83  per  thousand.  Thus  thvn  :? 
every  reason  for  fearing  tliis  disease. 

T\w  prognosis  heeomes  more  serious  if  complications  are  added,  or  pn- 
cedin*r  disease  or  constitutional  anomalies,  influence  the  health  of  the  chiM: 
thus  chihlren  with  ohl  easeous,  tuhereulous  foei  are  in  great  danger,  as  w»:l 
as  eliihlren  with  old  pleuritic  adhesions,  with  still  existing  or  previous  ricktt?. 
syphilis,  etc.  Above  all,  the  vouuirc^st  children  are  threatened  and  for  as 
infant  there  is  jxThaps  no  nion'  dangerous  serious  comhination  than  riektt* 
with  whooj)in<:-cou«rh.  It  will  he  noted,  from  my  explanation,  that  the  direct 
danger  to  life  is  not  all  that  is  to  he  con^^idereil ;  that  dangers  may  exist  in 
other  directions,  in  that  many  children  become  permanent  invalids  or  onlj 
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recover  with  great  difBculty,  to  finally  succumb  to  tuberculosis ;  many  retain 
pulmonary  emphysema,  a  weakened  heart,  others  nephritis,  others  all  kinds 
of  mechanical  lesions  such  as  umbilical  hernia,  inguinal  hernia  or  nervous 
affections,  paralysis,  etc.  In  a  word  the  prognosis  of  the  disease  is  always 
serious. 

DU6N0SIS 

The  diagnosis  does  not  give  rise  to  difficulties.  At  the  most,  at  the  onset 
the  disease  may  be  difficult  of  recognition  until  the  characteristic  attacks  of 
cough  with  a  whoop  and  vomiting  occur.  If  a  genuine  attack  has  ever  been 
noted  the  diagnosis  becomes  certain;  wherever  there  is  doubt  the  signs  of  a 
severe  attack  of  cough  with  an  almost  negative  condition  in  the  thorax,  and 
the  fact  that  the  attacks  occur  particularly  during  the  night,  which  is  a  very 
rare  condition  in  simple  catarrhal  respiratory  diseases,  will  aid  the  diagnosis. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  disease  with  which  whooping-cough  may  be  con- 
fused :  The  cough  which  accompanies  chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh  and  adenoid 
vegetations,  and  that  form  of  cough  produced  by  bronchial  adenopathy.  The 
first  of  the  two  affections  may  be  readily  recognized  by  an  examination  of 
the  pharynx ;  the  second  is  more  difficult ;  nevertheless,  even  here,  enlargement 
of  the  cervical  lymph-glands  and  the  physical  signs  obtained  upon  ausculta- 
tion and  percussion  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thorax,  offer  points  of 
support  for  the  diagnosis;  in  the  main,  however,  attacks  of  whooping-cough 
are  so  characteristic  that  they  are  even  familiar  to  laymen  and  finally  the 
presence  of  a  hyperleukocytosis  in  doubtful  cases  will  decide  in  favor  of 
whooping-cough. 

PROPHYLAXIS   AlfD    THERAPY 

The  early  recognition  of  the  disease  is  certainly  of  great  importance.  Un- 
fortunately more  for  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  patient  than  for  the 
patient  himself;  for  even  with  an  early  diagnosis  we  are  incapable  of  abort- 
ing the  cough  or  influencing  its  course;  but  the  surroundings  of  the  patient 
may  be  protected  by  removing  and  isolating  the  affected  individual.  This 
is  of  especial  importance  in  schools,  for  we  are  thus  able  to  prevent  the  patient 
from  attending  school  and  thus  distributing  the  disease.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  prevention  of  contact  and  holding  at  a  distance  is  the  only  prophylaxis  in 
whooping-cough;  there  is  no  other  protection  of  which  I  am  aware.  Even 
more  than  the  prophylaxis  is  the  therapy  of  the  disease  limited,  and,  as  we 
may  frankly  admit,  helpless. 

Up  till  now  there  is  no  active  therapy  of  whooping-cough,  although  every 
day,  air  bubbles  of  therapeutic  successes  are  exploded.  Unfortunately  now, 
more  than  ever,  pharmaceutical  industry  is  busy  in  forcing  remedies  upon 
us;  up  till  now,  all  without  effect!  Whether  we  prescribe  reputed  specific 
measures,  which  arc  none,  like  pertussin — a  sweetened  thymus  extract  or  ex- 
tract of  chestnuts,  antibacterial  remedies  of  a  general  nature  such  as  carbolic 
acid,  thymol,  resorcin  and  many  others,  whether  these  remedies  are  admin- 
isternl  internally  or  externally,  no  matter,  they  are  and  remain  without  effwt. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  a  hundred  times  to  hang  cloths  dipped  in  carbolic 
acid  over  the  beds  of  children;  occasionally  amelioration  is  said  to  have  oc- 
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curred;  according  to  my  experience  it  is  entirely  without  result;  the  sime 
is  true  of  inhalations  of  oil  of  turpentine^  naphthalin^  petroleum,  nitrite  of 
potassium,  tincture  of  eucalyptus,  gazeol  steam,  sulphurous  acid,  etc  This 
only  tortures  the  children,  we  accomplish  nothing  with  these  remedies,  for  the 
disease  progresses  uninfluenced  if  it  does  not  even  show  a  deleterious  effect 
as  occasionally  after  the  use  of  naphthalin,  in  that  the  respiratory  orgam 
show  an  inflammatory  reaction  and  bronchitis  develops. 

I  do  not  intend  to  mention  the  entire  army  of  these  useless  remedies  but 
only  to  speak  of  a  few  which  have  a  somewhat  favorable  action.  First  is  the 
extended  use  of  fresh  air;  the  more  we  are  enabled  to  allow  the  children  to 
remain  in  the  fresh  air  the  more  readily  do  they  overcome  the  disease ;  for  this 
reason  the  children  are  sent  into  the  woods,  to  the  seashore  and  to  the  moim- 
tains,  hence  it  is  advisable  to  send  the  children  to  a  different  locality;  un- 
fortunately to  the  detriment  of  those  localities  to  which  the  children  are 
brought  as  the  germs  of  the  disease  are  carried  from  place  to  place.  If  in  a 
cold  climate,  during  the  winter,  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  treatment  by  f re^h 
air  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  rooms  of  the  children  are  well  ventilateti. 
the  child  often  being  removed  from  one  room  to  another,  to  keep  away  the 
contagiimi  which  is  distributed  in  this  manner  from  the  surroundings  of 
the  child. 

Among  drugs  only  two  groups  are  to  be  considered ;  the  one  of  a  somewhat 
antifermentative,  antizymotic  character,  and  here  quinin  and  quinin  deriva- 
tives take  the  front  rank.  The  salts  of  quinin  in  doses  of  0.1-0.3—0.5  per  dose 
two  to  three  times  daily,  euchinin,  which  has  no  bitter  taste  in  somewhat 
increased  doses  (1^  grams  corresponding  in  action  to  1  gram  of  the  quinin 
salt)  in  some  cases  of  whooping-cough  have  a  decided  action  and  serve  simul- 
taneously as  a  tonic,  assisting  the  constitution  of  the  child.  With  great  caiv 
the  preparations  of  salicylic  acid,  such  as  aspirin,  antispasrain,  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  salicylic  acid  is  capable  of  exerting  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
heart  muscle. 

The  second  group  of  remedies  includes  all  those  which  have  a  sedative 
effect  and  diminish  irritation ;  here  the  first  place  is  taken  by  morphia  itself, 
then  codcin  which  perhaps  is  better  borne  by  children  than  morphia ;  extract 
of  belladonna,  chloral  hydrate,  phenocollum  hydrochloricum  and  the  greatly 
praised  antipyrin  which  occasionally  is  of  decided  effect;  finally  the  entire 
list  of  bromin  combinations,  among  which  bromoform  has  lately  taken  the 
front  rank.  Bromoform,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  in  from  3  to  o  to 
10  drops  three  times  daily,  is  a  convenient  method  of  administration  and  with 
some  care  also  a  harmless  remedy,  which  is  capable  of  diminishing  the  attatk? 
of  cough  and  thus  perhaps  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  disease.  With  the>t 
remedies,  which  must  be  changed  frequently,  and  combined  with  others,  wc 
will  be  able  to  offer  some  relief.  Of  all  the  other  remedies  formerly  and  lat»^ly 
advised  I  scarcely  employ  any,  nor  of  the  anti-irritative  remedies  which  wert 
advised  upon  theoretical  grounds  such  as  insufflation  into  the  nose  with 
benzol,  calomel,  boric  acid,  etc.,  and  I  only  use  these  remedies  if  st-vtrt 
attacks  of  sneezing  accompany  the  cough. 

I  need  hardly  add  anything  furtluT  in  the  treatment;  in  severe  nervous 
conditions,  in  irritative  conditions  of  the  brain,  meningitis,  cerebral  hemor- 
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rhage  and  other  eflFusions  of  blood,  in  nephritis,  in  a  complicating  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia,  the  remedies  usually  employed  in  these  conditions  are  of  use 
here;  severe  and  repeated  vomiting  requires  especial  observation  and  besides 
small  doses  of  morphia  or  codein  the  preparations  of  bismuth  are  capable 
of  ameliorating  and  perhaps  improving  the  condition.  I  need  not  mention 
nursing  nor  diet  in  this  disease. 

The  children  should  be  well  nourifihed,  according  to  their  age  and  power 
of  digestion.  Meat  juice,  tropon,  plasmon  and  foods  of  this  kind  may  be  used 
from  time  to  time.  Finally,  after  recovery  from  the  disease  hygienic  meas- 
ures must  be  employed  to  strengthen  the  child;  after  recovery  a  prolonged 
residence  in  a  warm  climate,  such  as  a  southern  sea-coast,  will  certainly  be  of 
advantage  if  the  physician  is  able  to  send  his  patient  there. 


ANGINA   (TONSILLITIS)  AS   AN    INFECTIOUS 

DISEASE 

By  M.  MOSSE,  Berlin 

Any  physician  of  experience  will  know  that  a  number  of  diseases  mar 
be  referred  to  an  affection,  a  tonsillar  angina,  which,  perhaps,  has  not  erec 
been  the  subject  of  treatment.  And  this  need  not  necessarily  apply  to  more 
or  less  irrelevant  conditions  which  may  not  trouble  the  patient  at  all,  but  to 
serious  maladies  which  may  require  the  most  careful  thought  and  action  ot 
the  part  of  the  physician.  For  this  reason  alone,  it  is  certainly  justifiable  to 
devote  to  angina  a  special  discussion,  especially  as  we  may  succeed,  by  means 
of  prophylaxis,  in  preventing  a  recurrence  of  angina  or,  by  its  proper  tivat- 
ment,  simultaneously  prevent  the  occurrence  of  affections  which  follow  angiiuL 
But,  even  without  this,  angina — without  considering  its  sequelae — requin* 
careful  study,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  disease  is  so  very  common  and 
may  be  easily  confused  with  its  much  more  dangerous  concurrent  affection, 
diphtheria. 

Regarding  the  designation  angina,  this  word  has  changed  its  significance 
in  the  course  of  time.    Formerly  it  was  the  expression  of  one  symptom,  and 
at  that  the  most  important  symptom,  of  a  difficulty  in  deglutition  and  respiri- 
tion;  to-day  angina  is  a  pathologico-anatomical  conception.     This  alteratioo 
in  meaning  is  an  interesting  proof  how,  with  a  development  of  pathological 
anatomy  in  place  of  a  symptom,  a  pathologico-anatomical  conception  has  ap- 
peared, and  how  this  latter  has  become  completely  absorbed   by  physicians. 
so  that  to-day  no  one  any  longer  speaks  of  angina  using  it  in  its  original 
conception.     This  law  requires  limitation ;  angina  pectoris,   for  example,  i? 
not  a  pathologico-anatomical  conception,  but  only  the  expression  of  a  s\Tnp- 
tom-complox. 

The  fact  just  stated  applies  to  conditions  with  which  we  are  directly  intor- 
ested.  As  a  proof,  I  shall  quote  the  definition  of  angina  given  by  Gerhani 
van  Swieten,*  quoting  the  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Aretaeus  and  othtT^. 
in  his  ct'lt'hratt'd  explanaticm  of  Boerhaave's  teaching:  "By  the  word  angina, 
which  comes  from  the  I>atin  word  angere,  thiTC  is  understood,  according  l<> 
the  usiiiic  of  all  physicians,  those  dis(»asc^s  which,  ))y  difficulty  or  by  pain  in 
those  pnrts  which  serve  in  swallowing  or  in  drawing  breath,  disturb  one  or 
hoth  of  these  fiuu lions;  but  in  the  manner  that  the  cause  of  these  disea.*5es  i> 
found  ahove  the  stomach  or  alK)ve  the  lung."  The  translator*  of  (Serhanl 
van  Swieten  remarks  that  the  (Germans  have  no  expression  to  represt^nl 
what  the  Latin  seliolar  und(»rstands  hy  **  angina";  he  translates  angina  with 


1  (Urhtirdi  van  Sirirtvn,  Coininentaria  in   HiTiuaimi   Boerhave  AphorUmcM.     Tomuf 
sccMiiulus,   p.    ()18. 

-  From  the  year  1707. 
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croup  (Braime)  and  heads  the  chapter  in  question:  "Regarding  angina  or 
croup." 

And  to-day!  Any  text-book  may  be  opened  and,  no  matter  how  the 
opinions  of  the  author  may  vary  in  other  respects,  angina  will  be  found  de- 
scribed as  an  acute  inflammatory  affection  of  certain  areas  of  the  gullet,  as 
is  shown  by  the  vulgar  designation  "  inflammation  of  the  throat,"  as  an 
inflammation  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  may  be  referred  to  an  infection. 
In  reference  to  the  extent  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  angina,  there  is  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  Whereas  some  regard  angina  only  as  an  affection  of 
the  tonsils,  others  identify  the  conception  of  acute  catarrhal  angina  with  that 
of  acute  pharyngeal  catarrh  in  general.  This  latter  view  might  be  preferred, 
for  the  reason  that  an  isolated  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  is  of  relatively 
rare  occurrence.  We  are  to  suit  our  definitions  to  morbid  conditions  as  they 
actually  occur  and  not  to  limit  them  to  conditions  which  do  not  correspond 
with  them. 

In  referring  to  angina,  henceforth  we  understand  an  acute  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  tonsils,  with  the  exception  of  the  catarrhal  form  of  inflam- 
mation, which  not  only  affects  the  tonsils  but  also  other  parts  of  the  pharynx. 
Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  individual  varieties  of  angina,  some 
few  remarks  regarding  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of.  the  tonsils  may  be  in 
place. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. — It  is  presupposed  that  we  understand  by  ade- 
noid tissue  net-like  connective  tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  are  filled  with 
leukocytes,  and  this  designation  is  chosen  for  the  reason  that  this  variety  of 
connective  tissue  occurs  particularly  in  the  lymph-glands.  Adenoid  tissue  is 
found,  further,  in  various  parts  of  the  digestive  tract  as  well  as  in  its  begin- 
ning, the  pharynx.  The  accumulation  of  adenoid  substance  in  the  pharynx 
has  received  the  designation  "lymphatic  pharyngeal  ring"  by  Waldeyer. 
Certain  parts  of  this  lymphatic  pharyngeal  ring  are  called  tonsils,  and  espe- 
cially those  parts  which,  according  to  Bickel,  are  characterized  by  the  follow- 
ing properties:  1.  By  a  circumscribed  form;  2.  By  diffuse  infiltration  with 
leukocytes  and  by  containing  follicles,  also  called  secondary  nodules,  i.  e., 
cellular  infiltration  in  the  form  of  nodules  which  in  stained  preparations  have 
a  paler  centre,  but  toward  the  periphery  show  an  especially  close  accumula- 
tion of  cells;  3.  By  the  possession  of  indentations  covered  with  epithelium; 
4.  By  the  fact  that  the  lymphatic  tissue  closely  approaches  the  epithelium  and 
j)erhaps  still  contains  acinus  glands. 

These  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  an  accumulation  of  adenoid  tissue  in  the 
following  areas :  1,  at  the  roof  of  the  pharynx  in  the  form  of  the  pharyngeal 
ton-sii  ionsiUa  pharyngea,  Luschka's  tonsil,  an  organ  that  retrogresses  with 
j)uberty;  2,  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  space  formed  by  l)oth  palatine 
arches;  these  are  the  palatine  tonsils,  tonsillw  palatinfP,  the  tonsils  sensu  stric- 
tiori.  To  thesi*  must  be  addinl  3,  according  to  the  nomenclature  adopted  by 
anatomical  associations,  the  entire  portion  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  fol- 
licular glands  of  the  tongue,  which  are  known  as  the  lingual  tonsil,  tonsilla 
linguali^.  Without  entering  more  minutely  into  the  histological  structure  of 
these  organs,  we  must  especially  mention,  above  all,  a  common  finding.  It  is 
tliis,  that  the  enveloping  endothelia  of  the  tonsils  is  invaded  by  numerous 
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leukocytes ;  this  occurs  in  the  manner  that  they  dilate  the  spaces  between  Ok 
epithelial  cells,  producing  a  sort  of  empty  space  and  then^  partly  encroachiii 
directly  upon  the  superlBcial  epithelium,  cause  its  desquamation.  As  the  resTii: 
of  this,  the  superficial  surface  of  the  tonsils  is  covered  with  numerous  leukr*- 
cytes.  The  discovery  of  this  important  process  is  in  general  associated  :c 
Germany  with  Stohr,  and  this  reference  will  also  be  found  in  all  books  rektia: 
to  the  subject.  However,  the  credit  of  having  discovered  and  first  callcc 
attention  to  these  diseases  unquestionably  belongs  to  Renaut.^ 

Have  these  processes  physiologic  importance?  With  this  question  wr 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  physiology  of  the  tonsils  and  here  it  mii4 
be  primarily  stated  that  these  organs,  by  the  possession  of  glands,  have  \m- 
portance  in  rendering  the  bolus  of  food  moist.  In  reference,  however,  to  tbt 
other  point  previously  mentioned,  we  only  know  at  this  time  that  the  leuko- 
cytes which  have  emigrated  are  identical  with  the  corpuscles  of  the  saliva. 
This  naturally  does  not  answer  the  question  but  only  postpones  it.  It  a 
possible  that  the  emigration  of  leukocytes  is  important  in  the  digestion  of 
carbohydrates,  as  the  leukocytes  possess  a  sugar-forming  ferment.  This  L* 
the  opinion  of  Hossbach,  who  further  found  that  the  palatine  tonsils  and  tht 
lingual  tonsils  have  a  much  more  powerful  sugar-forming  power  than,  for 
example,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  which  is  free  from 
adenoid  tissue,  and  that  the  lingual  tonsil  has  this  property  to  a  greattr 
extent  than  have  the  follicular  glands  of  the  tongue. 

The  importance  of  the  emigration  of  leukocytes  has  been  looked  for  it 
their  property  of  rendering  bacteria  innocuous  in  that  the  entrance  of  micro- 
organisms is  prevented.  This  view  is  natural  in  connection  with  the  genenl 
assumption  of  the  protective  power  of  leukocytes.  In  this  especial  instasit 
this  theory  is  probably  incorrect;  for  no  one  has  been  able  to  demonstratr 
that  individuals  in  whom  the  tonsils  are  removed  are  more  readily  ami  morr 
intensely  affected  by  infectious  diseases  than  are  others,  and  vice  versa!  If 
the  tonsils  were  absolutely  protective  organs,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any- 
one to  speak  of  tonsillitis  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  infectious  diseases. 

A  simple  reflection  may  explain  in  general  how  the  entrance  of  bacterii 
into  the  tonsils  occurs,  its  sinuate  structure  naturally  favoring  this  entirv 
process.  By  the  fact  that  the  enveloping  epithelium  is  partly  desquamatni. 
as  previously  mentioned,  there  is  a  plentiful  opportunity  in  this  region  for 
the  colonizing  of  bacteria.  Thus,  the  importance  of  the  Renaut-Stohr's  «iir- 
covcry  is  much  greater  for  pathology  than  for  physiology'.  But  as  plain  a* 
this  process  is  in  general,  so  little  do  we  know  of  its  consequences.  How  l^ 
the  bacteria  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  tonsils?  Are  thov  carritnl  aW.i: 
passively?  These  are  questions  which  can  by  no  means  be  answere<l  with  tvr- 
tainty.  Perhaps  the  act  of  deglutition  plays  a  part,  in  that  it  meohanii^Uy 
forces  the  bacteria  into  the  tonsils. 

As  little  as  we  can  give  an  explanation  of  the  entrance  and  distribution 
of  bacteria  with  certainty,  so  clear  on  the  other  hand  are  the  patholo^iiVi 
processes  as  such,  upon  wliich  we  shall  enter  in  discussing  the  clinical  picture. 
First,  however,  a  word  regarding  tlie  limitation  of  the  conception  of  the 
(lis(»ase.     Wc  have  stated,  that  wo  understood  by  angina  an  acute  inflammatory 

iTraite  d'histologie,  1897,  vol.  ii,  p.  484. 
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affection  of  the  tonsils,  and  it  should  be  stated  whether  this  refers  to  all  the 
tonsils,  i.  e.,  to  the  pharyngeal,  palatine,  and  lingual  tonsils.  In  this  connec- 
tion, only  inflammation  of  the  palatine  tonsils  is  to  be  regarded ;  then  inflam- 
mation of  the  pharyngeal  tonsils,  and,  finally,  those  of  the  lingual  tonsils. 
It  will  be  noted  from  the  following  description,  that  the  conception  of  angina 
in  practice  does  not  always  coincide  completely  with  the  definition  just  given. 

We  shall  first  concern  ourselves,  and  this  principally,  with  inflammation 
of  the  palatine  tonsils,  which  in  a  restricted  sense  is  designated  angina 
tonsillaris. 

We  may  recognize  two  principal  varieties  which  are  to  be  considered  in 
practice:  first,  the  catarrhal  form;  second,  the  purulent  form  in  which  two 
subdivisions  are  to  be  described. 

Catarrhal  Tonsillitis. — In  regard  to  catarrhal  angina,  the  inflammation 
is  not  limited  to  the  tonsils,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  usually 
affects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  entire  pharynx.  Often  again  not  only 
is  the  entire  pharynx  implicated,  but  there  is  an  involvement  of  the  nose,  the 
naso-pharyngcal  space,  the  pharynx,  the  larynx  and  even  the  trachea,  so  that 
we  then  speak  of  a  catarrh  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  most  manifold  variations  occur. 

Patients  who  are  attacked  by  an  acute  pharyngeal  catarrh,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  have  a  painful  sensation  in  the  pharynx,  a  feeling  of  rawness,  in 
milder  cases  only  an  unpleasant,  scratching  sensation.  Deglutition  is  difficult, 
even  upon  the  so-called  "  empty  swallowing." 

Some  remarks  regarding  the  examination  of  the  pharynx  may  be  in  place. 
The  most  important  point  consists  in  illuminating  the  posterior  pharyngeal 
wall.  For  this  purpose,  a  mechanical  depression  of  the  tongue  with  a  spoon 
or  tongue  depressor  is  necessary.  In  children,  if  no  suitable  instrument  is  at 
hand — which  may  occur — the  tongue  may  simply  be  pressed  down  by  the 
finger.  Some  persons  possess  the  faculty  of  opening  the  mouth  in  the  man- 
ner that  depression  of  the  tongue  is  unnecessary,  as  the  pharyngeal  space  may 
be  seen  without  difficulty.  Sunlight  or  an  artificial  illuminating  apparatus 
may  serve  as  the  source  of  light,  the  patient  must  be  placed  in  a  position  so 
that  as  much  light  as  possible  falls  upon  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall.  This 
is  possible  by  direct  illumination  or  by  means  of  a  reflector,  in  the  former 
the  source  of  light  must  be  brought  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  patient, 
in  the  latter,  the  indirect  method,  behind  the  head  of  the  patient,  so  that  the 
reflector  may  catch  the  light  and  in  this  manner  illuminate  the  pharynx. 

As  simple  as  such  a  procedure  is,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  have  some 
practice  in  an  examination  by  means  of  a  reflector.  If  the  physician  has  not 
had  this  practice,  it  is  well  for  him  to  attain  it,  for  if  he  has  this  skill,  it  is 
easy  in  connection  with  it,  to  learn  to  examine  the  larynx. 

If  now  the  pharj-nx  is  examined  in  this  manner,  different  areas  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  even  the  entire  pharynx  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen,  are  red 
and  swollen.  If  the  swelling  affects  particularly  the  follicles,  they  appear 
as  yellow  nodules  and  it  is  characteristic  of  them  that  they  are  situated  below 
the  mucous  membrane  and  therefore  cannot  be  removed;  sometimes  markedly 
dilated  vessels  are  observed. 

Catarrhal  angina  in  the  majority  of  cases  afiEects  youthful  individuals 
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among  whom  there  are  some  who  are  so  predisposed,  that  it  only  requires  t 
slight  change  in  temperature  or  a  slight  walk  in  the  street  against  the  wiod 
to  produce  the  disease.  In  mild  cases  the  affection  runs  its  course  withoa 
fever,  disappears  in  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day  or  two ;  however,  occasioniilj. 
and  especially  in  children,  catarrhal  angina  begins  with  a  chill  and  fever;  tba 
the  temperature  may  reach  102.5**  F.  and  above.  But  even  in  these  cas« 
the  affection  runs  its  course  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  purulent  form  of  tonsillitis  two  subvaricties  may  be  differentiit«i 
a  variety  in  which  superficial  pus  formation  occurs  and  one  in  which  the 
production  of  pus  occurs  in  the  deeper  tissues.    In  the  former,  the  superfiiul 
pus  formation,  this  is  due  to  an  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  lacuns  of  tht 
tonsils.    This  is  the  condition  which  is  usually  designated  as  awgiiia  laevBaiii 
Formerly  a  follicular  angina  was  spoken  of.    This  designation,  however.  L* 
inexact,  because  the  word  follicle,  as  already  mentioned,  is  to  be  reserved  i*^ 
the  characteristic  round-cell  conglomeration  beneath  the  mucous  membrane: 
for  this  reason  it  is  well  to  drop  the  designation  follicular  angina  entinrlj. 
Lacunar  angina  is  a  disease  which  shows  all  of  the  characteristic  phenomem 
of  an  infcKjtious  disease.    This  is  favored  above  all  by  the  clinical  couth  M 
the  affection.    Thus,  in  the  midst  of  complete  health  or  after  a  stage  of  hn^i 
prodromes  consisting  of  headache,  lassitude,  anorexia,  the  child  or  the  i<iu!: 
is  attacked  by  severe  fever,  and  in  the  same  family  frequently  several  perwe 
are  attacked  one  after  another  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  thus  all  iii«d- 
bcrs  of  the  household  may  be  attacked  in  brief  intervening  periods.    Tb:* 
alont  proves  that  lacunar  tonsillitis  is  an  infectious,  contagious  disease,  tzHi 
as  valuable  as  bacteriological  investigations  may  be  in  deciding  the  que?ti« 
whether  angina  is  an  infectious  disease,  the  clinical  condition  of  the  patiest 
already  gives  sufficient  jmints  of  support.     To  this  may  be  added  that,  t 
FriiHlreich  has  deteniiined.  the  affection  is  accompanied  by  an  enlargem-rn* 
of  the  spleen,  an  interesting  finding  in  a  theoretical  respect,  although  ii> 
does  not  occur  in  all  cases.     In  general,  the  clinical  picture  shows  itself  3 
the  following  manner:  Usually  with  severe  fever — the  thermometer  may  rea:'3 
from  102.4°  F.  to  104°  K. — marked  disturbances  in  general  health  an*  n«-^t'*i. 
increased  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  l)ehind  ih- 
angle  of  the  jaw,  and  great  difficulty  in  deglutition.     Sometimes  thes^t*  svinp- 
tonis  are  so  severe  that  the  rest  at  night  is  disturbed.     The  mouth  is  opa 
the  voice  has  a  "  throaty  "  character  and  u])on  inspwtion  of  the  pharvni  it  i? 
found  that,  besides  reddening  or  swellin*i  of  one  or  both  palatine  tonsils.  th»' 
are  covered  with  whitish  or  yellowish-white.  ])urulent  punctiform  arv^^,  tN 
number  of  these  varying  greatly.     Tpon  eloser  examination  it  is  note<K  dunr.: 
tiie  stage  of  onset,  that  these  areas  fill  the  lacuna*  of  the  tonsils.     Thi^  vv> 
(lit ion  may  either  disappear  on  the  next  day  and  the  general  phenomena  i:^" 
siiow  improvement,  or  a  dissemination  of  tliese  purulent  clogs  occurs,  ski  tU' 
tiiey  are  no  longer  limited  to  the  lacuna»  hut  coalesce.     In  this  manner  th? 
condition   a])pears  as   if  it  consisted  of  a   ])rimary  connected   ma.<s  an<l  tiy 
physician,  who  only  se(»s  the  ])atient  in  tiiis  later  stage,  cannot  determim- it 
iirst  sight,  that  only  a  coalescence  of  individual  plugs  has  taken  plact\    Th>. 
it  is  (juite  natural,  that    in   this  distrii)ution   of  the   throat    phenomena  t^* 
formation  of  primary  connected  membranes  may  be  simulated.    The  exclusT« 
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implication  of  the  tonsils,  however,  is  characteristic,  as  is  also  the  absence  of 
involvement  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  pharynx.  If  the  attempt  is  made 
to  remove  these  deposits,  this  is  easily  accomplished,  as  a  rule,  without  showing 
a  marked  loss  in  substance  after  removal. 

Upon  the  third,  or  at  latest,  upon  the  fourth  day,  the  picture  just  de- 
scribed changes.  With  an  improvement  of  the  general  condition,  the  decline 
in  temperature  goes  hand  in  hand,  and  we  are  often  astonished  if  upon  the 
third  day  even,  the  tonsils  and  their  surroundings,  still  being  red  and  swollen, 
are  found  free  from  deposit,  while  upon  the  preceding  day,  these  connected 
masses  were  seen  and  the  physician  had  not  as  yet  completely  determined 
whether  he  was  dealing  with  a  simple  lacunar  angina  or  not.  Gradually  the 
enlarged  lymph-glands  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  decline  in  size;  it,  however, 
occurs  not  rarely  even  after  a  mild  angina,  that  for  a  long  time  afterward 
there  is  still  pain,  which  is  spontaneous  or  especially  produced  by  pressure 
of  these  enlarged  glands  and  this  swelling  may  even  cause  great  anxiety  to  the 
patient  who  may  not  have  consulted  a  physician  previously.  Thus,  tonsillitis 
runs  its  course  in  many  cases  without  complications,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
for  a  long  time  some  weakness  and  lassitude  remain,  the  expression  of  a 
recovery  from  an  infection.  But  the  disease  as  such  terminates  in  recovery 
and  only  rarely  does  it  occur  that  the  malady  terminates  fatally,  i.  e.,  without 
further  sequelaB  occurring.  Thus  in  the  Charity  in  Berlin,  during  the  years 
1890  to  1900  about  1,800  patients  were  treated  in  whom  the  diagnosis  ton- 
sillitis and  lacunar  angina  was  made  and  only  12  terminated  fatally,  there- 
fore a  very  small  percentage,  less  than  0.7  per  cent. 

Lacunar  angina  is  an  affection  which  may  attack  the  same  individual 
repeatedly.  As  a  resulting  condition  of  recurring  attacks  of  angina,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  tonsils  must  be  regarded ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  children, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  frequently  suffer  from  this  condition.  By  this  it  is 
by  no  means  meant  to  imply  that  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  always  occurs  in 
this  manner;  on  the  contrary,  some  persons  have  never  or  perhaps  suffered 
but  once  from  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  have  hypertrophied  tonsils. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  rarely,  an  atrophy  of  the  tonsils  occurs  after  repeated 
attacks  of  inflammation. 

If  one  of  the  purulent  plugs  or  a  collected  deposit  in  lacunar  angina  is 
microscopically  examined,  there  are  found  in  the  mechanically  removed  areas, 
pus  corpuscles,  epithelial  cells,  detritus,  and,  above  all,  numerous  micro- 
organisms. As  we  are  dealing  with  an  accumulation  of  pus,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  usual  pyogenic  agents,  streptococci  and  staphylococci  play  an  im- 
portant role  here,  and,  in  fact,  the  investigations  which  have  been  especially 
undertaken  by  Bernhard  Frankel  have  resulted,  in  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  cases,  in  discovering  streptococci  and  staphylococci.  Besides,  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  organisms  have  been  found  in  systematic  investigations,  for  ex- 
ample, pneumococci  and  pncumobacilli,  bacterium  coli  communis,  pseudo- 
diphtheritic  bacilli,  micrococcus  tetragenus,  coccus  conglomeratus,  even  the 
various  forms  of  saccharomyces  and  mold  fungi. 

As  many  of  tlu^so  organisms  are  constant  inhabitants  of  the  oral  cavity, 
it  must  1)0  ansumed  that — for  any  reason  by  some  favoring  circumstance — a 
virulent  condition  of  these  germs  arises. 
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In  general,  it  must  be  said  that  the  true  importance  of  these  findings  m^ist 
be  determined  by  experimental  investigations,  as  interesting  as  they  maj  be. 
Lexer  *  succeeded,  by  infecting  the  oral  and  pharyngeal  cavities  of  rabbits,  i 
producing  artificial  local  infection  of  the  tonsils  particularly.  He  found  i 
animals,  after  twenty-four  hours,  that  had  succumbed  to  the  infection,  r- 
lections  of  cocci  in  various  arrangements  immediately  below  the  epitheliac. 
as  well  as  in  the  deeper  situated  areas.  Lexer  experimented  successfully  win 
highly  virulent  streptococci  in  rabbits,  after  Ribbert  had  shown  previoa?!T 
that  by  injections  of  bacilli  of  intestinal  diphtheria  of  rabbits,  the  pocahilm 
of  an  infection  by  way  of  the  pharynx  could  be  experimentally  determiDed. 
Lexer  found  further  on,  even  a  short  time  after  the  introduction  of  the  pitt> 
genie  agents  into  the  oral  cavity,  cocci  in  the  internal  organs  and  later  x 
plentiful  amounts  in  the  blood  and  it  was  found  that  the  i>ort  of  entrance  f^r 
these  germs  was  the  lymphatic  apparatus  of  the  pharynx,  and  principtLj 
the  tonsils. 

The  investigations,  according  to  this,  also  show  an  experimental  expltni- 
tion  for  the  connection  of  angina  and  its  sequels.     Primarily,  the  very  fr^ 
quent  clinical  observation  is  to  be  thought  of,  the  connection  of  lacunar  a^ 
gina  with  acute  articular  rheumatism.    In  general,  the  credit  of  having  ctlifJ 
attention  to  this  circumstance  is  attributed  to  Trousseau  and  his  pupils,  it  i-, 
however,  interesting  to  note,  that  the  celebrated  clinician  Bouillaud  *  ha?  n- 
ferred  to  it,  from  which  it  may  l)e  concluded  that  a  connection  between  tb* 
above  mentioned  diseases  was  known  without,  however,  Bouillaud  having  dis- 
tinctly expressed  the  connection.    Thus,  he  refers  to  a  young  man  who  «? 
attacked  by  acute  articular  rheumatism,  that  he  suffered  five  days  previou?:; 
from  a  throat  affection  and  in  another  clinical  history,   that   of  a  siit«s 
year  old  girl,  suffering  from  acute  articular  rheumatism,  he  reports  upon  'T* 
day  having  noted :  "  Un  peu  dc  rongeur  et  de  conflement  des  amygdajes  *Trt 
exsudation  jaunatre  k  la  partie  sup^rieure  de  celle  du  c6t6  gauche."     Durir.' 
the  eighth  and  ninth  decade  of  the  last  century,  the  previously  menticrr: 
condition  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  investigations  on   the  part  ■  f 
American,  English  and  French  authors,  and  Whipham  mentions,   in  IS^'V 
in  a  report,  a  collective  investigation  for  the  British  Medical    AssociatiL. 
tonsillitis  as  being  the  primary  affection  preceding  acute  articular  rheu.T.i- 
tism.     In  Germany,  the  credit  of  havinc:  called  attention  to  this  conntxti  :. 
belongs  particularly  to  Buss,  Suchannek,  (JcThanlt  and  others.     Lately.  th> 
previously  mentioned  connection  has  gained  further  interest  by  the  eiivr- 
nients  of  Fritz  Mever  and  Menzer '  who  succeeded,  by  injecting  in  auima  >. 
streptococci  which  thoy  had  cultivated  from  a  case  of  tonsillitis,  in  produiini: 
a  similar  clinical  picture  to  that  of  huninn  articular  rheumatism. 

Whether  we  are  to  look  upon  acute  articular  rheumatism  with  Sahli  i? 
an  attenuated  pyemia  or  not,  this  much  is  certain  and  must  l>e  ei^ixvia!'' 
considered  in  connection  with  the  interesting  effcK.*t  of  angina  and  other  «iiv 
eases,  that  in  conjunction  with  angina  a  fatal  sepsis  and  pyemia  may  develop 
Such  cases  have  been  dc^-cril>ed   in  relatively  large  numbers  and   find  thr:r 

1  Archiv  fdr  klin.  Chirurgio.  R«l.  liv..  Ifi07. 

2  Clinicjuo  nK'niicalc.     Tomo  dt'iixirine.  1837. 

«  fcJcc  N'erhandlungen  den  Coinjrt*sM.'s  f.  innere  Med.,  1901, 
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experimental  analogy  in  the  previously  mentioned  investigations  of  Lexer. 
Without  explaining  or  desiring  to  elucidate  the  question,  why  in  one  case  an 
infection  with  pyogenic  organisms  produces  a  general  disease,  and  in  others 
a  special  purulent  affection  appears,  attention  must  here  be  called  to  the  point 
that  in  connection  with  an  angina,  as  well  as  in  general  sepsis,  local  pus 
formation  may  occur  in  areas  which  are  distant  from  the  port  of  entrance  of 
the  generators  of  the  inflammation.  Thus,  after  angina,  ulcerative  endocar- 
ditis and  osteomyelitis  have  been  seen  to  develop  and  Buschke  has  observed  a 
purulent  condition  in  a  subcutaneous  fracture  after  the  appearance  of  an 
angina. 

In  this  connection,  the  appearance  of  thrombosis  and  embolism  during 
the  course  of  angina  must  be  mentioned.  Bouillaud  described  a  fatal  case 
of  tonsillar  angina  in  which  the  necropsy  showed  the  presence  of  thrombi  in 
the  right  heart,  which  continued  into  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cavae, 
into  the  jugular  vein  and  the  pulmonary  artery;  small  thrombi  were  also 
found  in  the  left  heart  and  in  the  pulmonary  veins. 

Of  great  practical  importance,  further,  is  the  combination  of  an  angina 
with  otitis  media.  Whereas  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  assume  the  transmission 
by  the  blood  or  lymph  channels  of  the  pyogenic  agent  in  this  mechanism,  the 
conveyance  of  the  pus-forming  germ  from  the  primary  point  of  disease  may 
be  thought  of,  if  those  not  infrequent  cases  are  regarded  in  which  after  an 
angina,  inflammations  develop  in  other  distant  organs  besides  those  previously 
mentioned.  Here,  above  all,  pleurisy  must  be  considered,  the  serous  as  well 
as  the  purulent  variety ;  however,  some  authors  also  consider  the  possibility  of 
the  tonsils  only  as  the  means  of  entrance  of  a  renewed  infection.  As  the  case 
may  be,  both  possibilities  are  suitable  as  an  explanation  for  another  also  very 
important  complication,  the  nephritis.  It  is  not  rare  that  in  connection  with 
angina  an  acute  nephritis  of  brief  duration  develops,  which  in  itself  may  be 
the  cause  of  a  very  insidiously  developing  chronic  nephritis,  in  which,  finally, 
contracted  kidney  may  arise,  which  the  physician  discovers  accidentally,  when 
a  disturbance  of  compensation  appears.  This  connection  is  not  infrequent, 
and  impresses  upon  the  physician  the  importance  of  examining  the  urine  of 
his  patients  repeatedly  for  albumin  after  an  attack  of  tonsillitis.  By  this, 
he  will  save  himself  and  his  patient  unpleasant  surprises. 

The  cases  in  which  in  connection  with  an  angina  an  inflammatory  or 
purulent  affection  of  the  appendix  develops  ^  must  be  explained  quite  differ- 
ently. Here  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  pyogenic  agent  by  means  of  swallow- 
ing has  reached  the  lower  portions  of  the  digestive  tract  directly.  Naturally, 
here  also  the  other  explanation  that  assumes  a  distribution  by  means  of  the 
blood  and  lymph  channels  cannot  be  absolutely  put  aside,  although  it  is  less 
probable.  In  favor  of  the  first  explanation  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
appendix  contains  adenoid  tissue  and  by  this  means,  similar  to  the  tonsil  with 
its  follicles,  is  especially  suited  to  infection  on  the  part  of  the  intestinal 
cavity.  This  comparison  between  the  two  organs  has  in  fact  been  made  and 
Sahli  speaks  directly  of  perityphlitis  as  an  "  angina  of  the  vermiform  process." 
These  remarks  are  made  in  passing  and  only  explain  why,  in  fact,  it  is  likely 


1  Compare  Krctz,  Wiener  klin.  Wochenachr.,  1900. 
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that  in  connection  with  tonsillitis  a  disease  of  the  appendix  maj  i 
arises  bj'  means  of  the  act  of  deglutition. 

According  to  the  explanation  given  up  to  now,  it  might  nppur  t 
lutely  certain  that  in  angina  and  its  complications  nitcroorgamBine  atoi 
a  decisive  r31e,  that  phenomena  of  intoxication  do  not  appear,  u.  forta 
in  the  case  of  diphtheria,  in  which  we  ascribe  a  part  of  the  clinical  jAia 
to  the  toxins  formed  hy  the  bacilli.  Regarding  the  quostion  of  taiia 
tion  of  the  pyogenic  agents,  streptococci  have  been  espwrially  eimiA 
Although  this  question  has  not  been  definitely  decidwl.  it  must  be  ■ 
the  majority  of  the  investigations  have  proven  negative.  Further,  al 
covery  from  diseases  that  are  due  to  streptococci,  no  anti-bodiiM  a 
determined,  we  must  rather  agree  with  the  negative  opinion,  ad  i«  ^ 
Hilbert '  upon  the  basis  of  some  of  his  latest  invretigations.  We  will 
fore,  have  to  say  that  for  the  present  the  proof  of  toxin  fomuttn 
streptococci  has  not  succeeded  and  that,  therefore,  we  have  bo  caOBF  ii 
tions  produced  by  streptococci,  such  as  angina,  to  ai^umc  an  intoxicti 

After  this  description  of  the  clinical  course  and  complications  «f 
lacunarts,  a  few  remarks  regarding  differential  diagnosis  may  follov. 
all,  as  already  mentioned,  diphtheria  must  be  considered.  In  the  nuji 
cases  the  mode  of  deposit  as  well  as  the  difitribution  of  the  alTcvtMi 
cisive,  especially  if  the  physician  is  in  a  position  to  see  the  patient  V| 
first  day  of  the  disease.  Briefly,  in  lacunar  angina  we  are  dealing  witi 
lowish  deposit  that  upon  removal  shows  but  very  slight  loss  of  subata 
diphtheria,  on  the  contrary,  the  color  of  the  deposit  is  more  grayi^ 
more  firmly  adherent  to  the  tissue  beneath  and  is  much  more  dilE 
remove.  Further,  it  ia  extremely  rare  that  in  angina  an  implication 
process  occurs  upon  the  palatine  arches  so  that  even  here  there  i*  an 
lant  differentio-diagnostic  point.  In  diphtheria,  on  the  other  band,  tk 
cent  parts,  the  palatine  arches  and  the  uvula  are  rarely  spared.  The 
of  both  affections  also  is  different,  first  there  must  be  mentioned  afa 
angina  is  over  in  from  two  to  three  days,  diphtheria,  on  the  eontrary, 
period  of  time  only  makes  progress.  Of  great  diagnostic  importaair 
fact  that  the  fever  which  accompanies  angina  sets  in  abruptly,  vfaa 
diphtheria  the  fever  rises  gradually,  and  the  thermometer  in  rare  <•■ 
shows  a  higher  temperature  range  tlian  102,5°  F.  In  connection  w 
high  fever  which  accompanies  angina  is  the  appearance  of  acetoir 
urine — at  least  very  probably — to  which  Blumcnthal '  had  recently 
attention.  Blumcnthal  found  in  67  cases  of  angina,  acetone  -11  limfs 
urine,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  never  noted  in  36  cases  of  diphtheria;  1 
test  was  employed  with  non-distilled  urine.  This  finding  may  prolial 
plain  that  in  angina  a  marked  decomposition  of  albumin  occurs,  the  eip 
of  which  is  the  presence  of  acetone  in  the  urine. 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  diagnostic  need  of  hi 
logical  investigation  in  the  differentiation  between  angina  and  dijik 
Without  going  into  details.  I  may  give  my  opinion  that  in  the  grvat  ■ 
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^Bof  cases  bacteriological  diagnoses  are  unnecessary  and  that  the  diagnosis  can 
be  decided  upon  from  the  clinical  findings  alone.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
oiithat  in  regard  to  the  one  point  that  is  of  importance  in  practice,  whether 
rvzoT  not  we  are  to  inject  diphtheria  antitoxin,  even  according  to  Behring  *  the 
^pr  antitoxin  treatment  is  not  to  be  made  dependent  upon  the  bacteriological 
::  T :  differential  diagnosis,  and  regarding  the  second  question  which  is  put  to  the 
=^:  physician,  whether  cases  which  are  suspicious  of  diphtheria  are  to  be  isolated 
»--a  or  not,  in  all  doubtful  cases  this  should  be  answered  in  the  aiBrmative. 
r::  Briefly,  the  conditions  are  these:  In  the  majority  of  cases  clinical  observa- 
'r  tion  is  sufficient,  in  those  relatively  rare  cases  in  which  a  clinical  diagnosis 
^.  between  angina  and  diphtheria  is  not  possible,  antitoxin  should  be  adminis- 
ui  tered.  In  this  manner  we  will  never  do  harm  and  very  frequently  great  good. 
►^  In  the  differential  diagnosis  of  angina-like  conditions  there  must  be  f ur- 

^-  ther  regarded  substances  which  are  known  as  tonsillar  plugs,  i.e.,  cheesy 
.     masses  deposited  in  the  lacunae,  which  consist  of  inspissated  secretion  which 
,-   are  harmless  and  do  not  produce  any  disturbance;   further,  the  so-called 
^r     tonsillar  calctdi,  deposits  of  salts  in  the  tonsils,  which  also  have  the  same 
yellowish  color  that  is  peculiar  to  collections  of  pus  in  angina.    It  is  assumed 
..     that  tonsillar  stones  are  the  consequence  of  lacunar  angina  and  consist  of 
inspissated  pus.    Against  this,  the  fact  has  been  pointed  out  that  these  ton- 
.     sillar  calculi  are  not  situated  in  the  lacunae  but  in  the  tissue  of  the  tonsil. 
^     As,  however,  the  stone-like  plugs  never  cause  fever,  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  these  conditions  and  angina  is  very  easy.    However,  it  must  be  men- 
tioned here  that  tonsillar  calculi,  by  producing  irritation  in  their  surround- 
ings, frequently  give  rise  to  tonsillitis. 

Further  conditions  occur  which  have  been  inaccurately  designated  herpes 
of  the  pharynx  also  as  angina  herpetica.  These  are  vesicles  which  are  found 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate,  the  palatine  arches  and  the 
tonsils,  frequently  occurring  simultaneously  with  herpetic  vesicles  upon  the 
lips  and  in  other  parts  of  the  face.  This  affection,  under  some  circumstances, 
might  be  confused  with  lacunar  angina,  especially  if  it  affects  the  tonsils,  in 
that  it  may  produce  similar  symptoms,  fever  and  difficulty  in  deglutition. 
However,  closer  investigation  shows  that  we  are  dealing  with  vesicles  which 
disappear  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  partly  by  forming  small  ulcers  which 
heal  rapidly.  There  is  still  to  be  mentioned  mycoses  of  the  pharynx  (B. 
Frankel)  which,  being  localized  upon  the  tonsils,  may  resemble  angina,  gen- 
erally, however,  running  its  course  without  fever  and  disturbance  of  the  general 
condition.  The  differential  diagnosis  of  these  conditions  is  easy;  if  the  white 
flakes  are  removed  the  microscopical  demonstration  of  fungi  is  readily  ob- 
tained. It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  treatment  of  mycoses  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  nicotin,  for  example,  in  the  form  of  tobacco  smoke. 

Finally,  the  occurrence  of  angina  in  various  acute  infectious  diseases  must 
be  recognized ;  the  more  minute  description  of  the  condition  will  be  found 
under  each  disease.  This  occurs  particularly  in  scarlatina,  more  rarely  in 
measles,  variola,  varicella,  influenza,  etc.  Every  case  of  well  marked  angina, 
especially  in  a  scarlet  fever  epidemic,  must  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  it 


1  Diphtheria  in  "  Bibliothek  v.  Coler,"   1001. 
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is  a  part  phenomenon  of  scarlatina.  In  general  it  is  characteristic  of  tb 
pharyngeal  phenomena  in  the  infectious  diseases  that  they  are  almost  nerff 
limited  to  the  tonsils,  but  simultaneously  implicate  other  parts  of  the  phiryni 
especially  the  palatine  arches. 

As  the  previously  mentioned  affections  are  accompanied  by  an  angiM.  the 
primary  affection  often  being  introduced  by  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  tonsil- 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  port  of  entrance  for  the  pathogenic  agent  of  tb*» 
diseases. 

The  condition  designated  angina  syphilitica  sive  specifica,  which  i?  i!* 
an  implication  of  the  organs  of  the  throat,  occurring  in  syphilis,  must  be 
briefly  mentioned ;  the  details  will  be  given  elsewhere. 

The  prognosis  of  lacunar  angina  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  h«i 
previously  mentioned ;  the  therapy  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  other  forms  of  tonsillitis. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  a  deeper-lying  purulent  pro<*s?  of 
the  tonsils.  We  then  speak  of  tonsillar  abscess  {angina  tonsillaris  absced^%t\, 
which  is  comparatively  rare  compared  to  the  far  more  frequent  form  idI 
for  this  reason,  of  more  practical  importance,  peritonsillar  abscess,  i.  e.,  col- 
lections of  pus  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  tonsils  and  palatine  arclH** 
In  both  conditions,  especially  in  peritonsillitis,  high  fever  is  almost  alwij? 
present,  the  patient  complains  of  severe  pain  in  deglutition,  speech  is  diffknh. 
the  mouth  can  frequently  only  be  opened  with  the  greatest  diflSenlty.  Tna 
the  enlarged  tonsils  are  observed  as  a  prominent  tumefaction  and  the  mucois 
membrane  of  the  soft  palate  is  greatly  inflamed.  If  the  disease  develofi*  ti» 
a  more  marked  extent  edema  of  the  surrounding  parts,  especially  of  the 
uvula,  occurs.  Thus,  it  is  often  difficult  to  gain  a  correct  insight  at  thi*  Sn 
glance.  The  palpating  finger,  however,  notes  fluctuation  over  those  areas  ii 
which  the  mucous  membrane  is  especially  swollen.  This  is  usually  the  iv^r.^c 
above  and  in  front  of  the  tonsil.  If  the  patient  is  not  seen  by  the  phv?Kiir 
in  this  stage  the  pus  discharges  itself  externally  about  a  week  after  the  on-^: 
of  the  disease.  The  process  may  be  distributed  to  the  neighboring  connfitv- 
tissue  also  and  thus  produce  the  most  dangerous  conditions.  This  is.  K  »- 
ever,  quite  rare,  as  even  the  most  indifferent  patients,  on  account  of  ::■? 
severe  pain,  are  forced  to  consult  a  physician. 

Here  also  it  is  naturally  a  question  of  disease  produced  by  pyogenic  a^tO 
as  well  as  in  the  disease  inaccurately  designated  as  ang^ina  phlegmoaon,  i? 
in  this  condition  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  n-. 
tonsils  but  mostly  with  a  phlegmonous  process  of  the  tonsillar  tissues.  i.t- 
an  infiltration  wliich  is  distributed  from  the  surface  and  does  not  termini'^ 
in  abscess  formation.  This  is  often  a  disease  terminating  fatallv,  show:: 
severe  general  phenomena,  and  an  especially  serious  complication  is  thf  'i> 
trihution  of  the  phlegmonous  process  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  threat,  tr^' 
affection  then  being  known  as  angina  Ludovici;  further,  edema  of  the  glotii 
with  its  consequences  may  arise. 

Still  a  few  words  regarding  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  and  linri^ 
tonsils.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  inflammation  of  these  organs  rest-m^ts 
that  of  the  palatine  tonsils,  naturally  with  a  limitation,  product  bv  the  tni- 
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tomical  situation  of  these  organs.  For  these  reasons  we  may  be  brief  in  our 
description  and,  further,  for  the  reason  that  the  practical  importance  of  these 
diseases,  compared  to  those  of  the  palatine  tonsils,  is  exceedingly  slight. 

In  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  we  may  differentiate  a  catarrhal 
and  a  lacunar  form.  Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  is 
naturally  only  a  part  phenomenon  of  disease  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages; 
in  other  cases  it  may  appear  as  an  isolated  disease.  In  the  main,  as  well  as  in 
the  lacunar  inflammation,  it  is  a  disease  of  youthful  age.  This  is  naturally 
in  connection  with  what  has  been  mentioned  previously,  that  the  pharyngeal 
tonsil  shrinks  with  puberty.  Lacunar  angina  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  clinically 
resembles  angina  of  the  palatine  tonsil  in  so  fax  as  it  also  begins  with  fever, 
frequently  preceded  by  chills,  enlargement  of  the  lymphatics,  and  constitu- 
tional symptoms.  Speech  is  nasal,  i.  e.,  it  is  noticed  that  there  is  an  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  air  through  the  nose  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  we 
are  reminded  in  hypertrophy  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  of  the  disturbances  of 
the  speech  which  occur  in  so-called  adenoid  vegetations.  Characteristic  of 
lacunar  angina  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  is  a  peculiar  inflammatory  swelling 
of  the  lateral  column  of  the  plica  salpingo-pharyngea  to  which  F.  Peltesohn  * 
has  particularly  called  attention.  For  an  exact  investigation  of  the  pharyn- 
geal tonsil  a  post-rhinoscopic  examination  is  necessary.  It  is  superfluous  to 
mention  especially  that  lacunar  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  is  also 
due  to  the  same  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  disease  in  the  palatine  tonsil. 

Finally,  regarding  angina  of  the  lingnal  tonsili  the  previously  mentioned 
varieties  may  also  be  differentiated.  The  diagnosis  of  this  condition,  which 
frequently  runs  its  course  with  diseases  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsils,  is  easy.  It 
is  sufficient  to  depress  the  tongue  somewhat,  so  that  the  head  of  the  patient 
is  slightly  brought  forward.  The  clinical  importance  of  this  affection  is 
slight;  cases  of  peritonsillitis  of  the  lingual  tonsil  have  also  been  described, 
they  are  naturally  of  more  serious  import  than  the  affections  previously 
mentioned;  however,  this  affection  belongs  to  the  greatest  rarities. 

THERAPY 

In  describing  the  therapy  of  angina,  the  general  therapeutic  precept  must 
be  primarily  advanced,  that  the  remedial  agent  must  be  chosen  in  proper 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  As  catarrhal  angina  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  a  quite  harmless  affection,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  the  patient  remain 
in  his  room;  in  a  severer  affection  Priessnitz^s  poultices  are  to  be  applied 
around  the  neck,  which  are  to  be  changed  every  two  to  three  hours  during 
the  day,  remaining  in  place  during  the  night.  Each  time  after  removing 
the  bandage  the  neck  is  to  be  thoroughly  dried;  a  gargle  is  then  generally 
used  which  should  contain  some  astringent  remedy ;  I  am  favorable  to  tinctura 
ratanhiffi  in  this  form  of  angina,  of  which  about  i  teaspoonful  should  be  used 
in  a  glass  of  water. 

In  the  lacunar  form  of  angina  the  fever  itself  compels  the  patient  to  go 
to  bed.    It  is  not  necessary  to  give  accurate  dietary  prescriptions  as  the  swal- 

1  Ueber  die  Angina  lacunaris  dcs  Nasenrachenraumcs.     In  Brcyer's  Sammlimg,  Bd.  v. 
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lowing  of  solid  food  and  warm  drinks  is  limited  by  the  pain.  As  these  paticLti 
mostly  complain  of  severe  pain  in  deglutition  it  is  advisable  to  give  smili 
pellets  of  ice,  all  the  more  as  in  this  manner  an  antiphlo^stic  action  is  to  he 
hoped  for.  In  some  of  the  drug  stores  of  Berlin  ice  made  from  distillri 
water  may  be  purchased ;  it  would  be  well  if  this  custom  were  generally  intrc- 
duced !  Besides,  it  is  good  practice  to  use  Priessnitz's  bandages  or  ice-ba»^ 
to  the  throat ;  the  latter,  however,  with  the  express  advice  that  the  ice  is  tt 
be  frequently  renewed,  as,  otherwise,  it  fails  in  its  purpose.  If  great  paii 
is  present,  the  use  of  the  so-called  angina  pastilles  after  Avellis,  which  doi 
may  be  purchased  of  most  apothecaries  and  are  made  in  Neumeier  labora- 
tories in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  may  be  used.  Of  these  pastilles,  whici 
contain  antipyrin  and  cocain  in  small  amounts,  one  is  allowed  to  dissolve  on 
the  tongue,  several  times  during  the  course  of  the  day. 

Should  gargles  be  employed  in  lacunar  angina?  There  is  scarcely  u 
actual  indication  for  their  use  as  one  can  hardly  believe  that  by  gargling  anj 
marked  relief  may  be  attained.  However,  the  practice  is  so  universally  intrr^ 
duced  and  frequently  it  is  so  pleasant  to  the  patient  to  rinse  his  mouth  in  thL* 
manner  that  for  this  reason  alone  a  gargle  should  be  ordered.  Only,  in  tin** 
cases  astringents  should  not  be  used.  It  is  also  better  not  to  employ  potas^iun 
chlorate,  which  is  in  such  general  use,  as  not  only  in  the  case  of  childna 
but  also  in  adults  poisoning  has  been  observed  after  use  of  this  drug.  Hana- 
less,  and  for  this  reason  advisable,  is  chlorin  water,  diluted  with  equal  part? 
of  water,  or  lime-water  which  is  to  be  U5>ed  in  equal  parts  in  the  same  manntr. 
Gargles  in  a  luke-warm  condition,  composed  of  different  kinds  of  tea,  art 
pleasantly ;  of  these  chamomile  tea  and  salbei  tea  are  great  favorites.  A«  do 
result  is  to  be  expected  from  the  local  application  of  remedies,  surgical  tntt- 
ment  of  lacunar  angina,  in  the  form  of  extirpation  of  the  diseased  ton^iL  i> 
not  advisable,  and  a  few  remarks  may  be  added  regarding  the  use  of  inteixi 
remedies.  It  is  good  practice,  besides  tbc  use  of  angina  pastilles,  which  haT: 
an  anodyne  action,  to  use  antirheumatic  drugs  to  combat  the  const itutioLii 
symptoms  of  angina  as  well  as  for  the  prophylactic  action  for  the  rheumatA 
sequelaj  of  angina.  Naturall}',  any  of  the  antirheumatic  remedies  may  he  uie>'.. 
of  which  such  a  great  number  have  been  introduced  in  the  last  few  \>ars 
Salipyrin  (an  evening  dose  of  15  to  20  grains)  with  a  simultaneous  u^- "' 
some  swoat-])roducing  tea  such  as  chamomile,  sambucus  or  elder  tea  is  <<}•- 
ciallv  valuable. 

Regarding  the  treatment  of  the  deeply  situated  purulent  process<*s.  t"- 
reiiiedios  mav  be  continued  until  abscess  formation  has  been  determinro: 
however,  after  pus  has  formcMl  or  even  a  suspicion  exists  that  pus  is  pn^it. 
a  sharp  knife  with  a  short  blade  sliould  he  used  in  incising  the  tonsil,  a*  a: 
abortive  treatment  is  never  successful.  Even  if  pus  is  not  found  on  the  iiN 
incision,  the  ])atient  is  markedly  relieved  and  the  evacuation  of  pus  is  ren^Kn-i 
easier  later  on.  The  incision  in  the  peritonsillar  inflammations  shouW  l-^ 
parallel  to  the  border  of  the  anterior  palatine  arch,  directly  posterior.  arJ 
should  he  scleral  centimetres  long.  It  is  good  practice  to  enlarge  the  inoi>i^c 
somewhat  with  a  dull  instrument,  eventually  the  blunt  end  of  a  knife,  so  thit 
the  pus  may  flow  off  readily.  As  a  rule,  the  pus  flows  immeiliatoly  from  thf 
incision,  if  not,  pressure  upon  the  neighboring  tissues  assists  this  proee» 
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After  the  diiBculties  of  the  patient  have  been  removed,  as  if  by  magic,  it  is 
well  to  use  gargles,  for  example,  elder  tea.  The  patient  should  be  examined 
upon  the  next  day  and  if  necessary  the  incision  should  be  enlarged  or  dilated 
as  the  borders  may  adhere,  thus  preventing  the  rest  of  the  pus  from  finding 
an  exit. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  exclusively  phlegmonous  forms  of  angina,  in  which 
abscess  does  not  occur,  general  directions  can  hardly  be  given,  as  in  this 
disease  the  appearance  of  a  cellular  inflammation  of  the  throat  or  edema  of 
the  glottis  are  regularly  common  complications.  In  general,  it  is  good  prac- 
tice to  use  ice  internally  and  locally.  Views  differ  regarding  operative  pro- 
cedures ;  in  general,  a  conservative  method  of  treatment  is  adhered  to  to-day. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  physician,  especially  in  this  disease,  is  to  combat  an 
existing  or  threatening  cardiac  asthenia  in  which  the  recognized  remedies  (al- 
cohol, camphor,  etc.)  are  to  be  employed. 

Regarding  the  treatment  of  inflammations  of  the  pharyngeal  and  lingual 
tonsils,  no  special  indications  need  be  given,  the  treatment  being  the  same  as 
in  inflammation  of  the  palatine  tonsil. 

Two  conditions  must  still  be  mentioned  which  are  essentially  forms  of 
tonsillar  inflammation ;  one  of  them  relates  to  a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels 
which  may  be  attained  by  purgatives;  this  is  in  keeping  with  well-founded 
medical  usage  whether  we  act  in  the  sense  of  the  older  physicians  or  not,  by 
attempting  to  drive  off  the  inflammation  by  means  of  the  bowel. 

Further,  in  all  patients  after  the  disease  has  run  its  acute  course  and 
especially  in  those  that  are  more  frequently  attacked  by  angina,  the  use  of 
disinfecting  mouth  washes  is  to  be  recommended;  for  this  purpose  potassium 
permanganate  may  be  used,  of  which  a  grain  may  be  used  in  a  glass  of  water. 
Miller's  mouth  water  may  be  advised;  it  consists  of  the  following: 

(a)   For  permanent  use: 

Acid,  benzoic - 3.0 

Tinct.  ratanh 16.0 

Alcohol,  absolut 100.0 

01.  menth.  pip gtt.  xx 

Half  a  teaspoonful  in  half  a  wine-glass  of  water. 

(h)   For  transitory  use  in  inflammatory  conditions: 

Sacchari* —  2.5 

Acid,  benzoic 3.0 

Tinct.  ratanh 15.0 

Alcohol,  absolut 100.0 

01.  menth.  pip 1.0 

One  part  in  ten  parts  of  water,  to  be  retained  in  the  mouth  for  one  minute. 

This  point  leads  us  to  the  discussion  of  prophylaxis,  in  which  we  must 
differentiate  between  prophylactic  measures  for  the  surroundings  of  the  pa- 
tient and  for  the  patient  himself.  For  this  purpose  a  small  operation  is  often 
efficacious  which  i)revents  the  accumulation  of  secretion  and  favors  its  flow; 
it  consists  in  the  so-called  tonsillar  incision.     With  any  suitable  instrument 
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— special  instruments  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose — the  grooves  of  tb? 
tonsils  are  entered  and  by  the  use  of  slight  force  the  tissues  lying  betv^n 
are  separated ;  in  many  cases  this  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  relapse  in  anpix 

This  treatment  is  often  sufficient  after  the  previously  mentioned  condiiior. 
relapsing  angina,  has  arisen,  giving  rise  to  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsil*  e?[»- 
cially  when  the  hypertrophy  has  not  reached  too  great  an  extent.  If  inci.-i'O 
of  the  tonsils  in  these  cases  has  not  been  successful  or  if  the  h^-pertrophi"! 
tonsils  give  rise  to  other  disturbances,  difficulty  in  respiration,  etc.,  it  l- 
advisable  to  remove  the  hypertrophied  tonsils  with  the  tonsillotome. 

Kegarding  prophylaxis  of  the  surroundings  of  an  angina  patient,  it  his 
been  advised  from  diflferent  points  of  view  to  isolate  every  patient  suffering 
from  angina.  This  can,  however,  scarcely  be  carried  out,  either  in  the  hos- 
pital or  in  private  practice.  Only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  betweiD 
angina  and  diphtheria  cannot  be  made  is  it  imperative  to  isolate  the  infects 
individual.  But  even  under  other  circumstances,  people  that  are  especiailj 
predisposed,  particularly  children,  should  be  kept  away  from  the  patient 
Kissing  as  well  as  the  common  use  of  knives  and  forks,  etc.,  are  to  be  pro- 
hibited. 

The  physician  must  always  remember  that  only  in  a  rational  therapv  is 
there  a  possibility  of  preventing  the  sequels  of  angina,  and  how  great  a  r>le 
they  play  has  been  explicitly  described.  And  if  we  remember  this,  we  shall 
certainly  agree  with  Senator  when  he  says :  "  The  older  physioians,  as  is  well 
known,  have  looked  upon  the  portal  vein  as  the  entrance  path  for  so  mtnj 
morbid  changes.  Vena  portae,  porta  malorum.  I  believe  we  might  to-day 
with  the  same  right  or  probably  more  correctly  designate  the  vestibulum 
pharyngis  as  the  *  vestibulum  malorum.' '' 
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MALTA   FEVER 

By  JULIUS  L.  SALINGER,  Philadelphia 

Malta  fever  is  a  specific,  endemic,  infectious  disease,  due  to  the  micro- 
coccus melitensis  (Bruce),  characterized  by  an  irregular  fever  of  long  dura- 
tion, by  arthritic  neuralgia  and  muscular  pains,  free  sweating,  constipation, 
orchitis  and  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  mortality  is  low  and  the 
malady  is  not  contagious.     Belapses  are  very  common. 

The  affection  is  known  by  a  large  variety  of  synonyms,  relating  particu- 
larly to  the  regions  in  which  the  disease  prevails,  such  as  Mediterranean 
fever,  Neapolitan  fever,  Danubian  fever,  Rock  fever.  Some  synonyms  also  are 
an  attempt  to  describe  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  malady,  thus,  gastric 
remittent  and  bilious  remittent  fever,  etc.  It  is  also  known  as  undulant  fever 
on  account  of  its  wavy,  irregular  course. 

Early  writings  do  not  contain  descriptions  of  the  disease.  Burnett  (Prac- 
tical Account  of  the  Mediterranean  Fever,  London,  1816)  believes  this  affec- 
tion to  be  of  a  severe  remittent  malarial  character.  We  owe  our  knowledge 
of  the  disease  to  Marston,  Bruce  and  Hughes. 

There  is  abundant  proof  that  the  affection  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
Malta.  It  occurs  all  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from 
Gibraltar  to  Constantinople;  even  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Hislop  (Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Sept.  20,  1902)  states  that  the  affection  is 
particularly  common  in  India.  It  is  most  probably  a  malady  of  the  tropic 
and  subtropic  zones,  frequenting  the  sea-coast  and  the  banks  of  large  rivers, 
prevailing  for  the  most  part  during  the  hotter  months  of  the  year.  The 
imported  disease  has  been  noted  in  England  and  in  the  LTnited  States  (Musser 
and  Sailer,  Phila.  Med.  Journal,  December  31,  1898).  The  affection  has 
been  noted  as  occurring  on  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

ETIOLOGY 

It  is  particularly  a  disease  of  young,  robust  adults.  It  appears  that  insan- 
itary surroundings  favor  the  spread  of  the  disease,  although,  in  regard  to  the 
poison,  it  is  not  known  as  yet  whether  it  is  air-borne  or  water-borne.  The 
cxcitinf]  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  micrococcus  melitensis,  first  isolated  and 
studied  by  Bruce,  in  1887.  The  organism  is  not  found  in  the  blood  during 
the  life  of  the  patient.  It  is  present  in  great  numbers  in  the  spleen  and  by 
the  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  spleen  (by  means  of  a  sterile  hypodermic 
needle)  its  presence  can  be  demonstrated  (Bruce). 
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BACTERIOLOGY 

The  organism  is  oval  or  rounded  and  measures  ^  of  a  micron  in  diim- 
eter.  It  grows  singly,  in  pairs,  and  sometimes  in  short  chains.  It  sUini 
with  the  ordinary  anilin  dyes  and  decolorizes  by  Gram's  method. 

It  is  aerobic,  nonmotile,  and  does  not  liquefy  gelatin.  It  is  said  to  pos- 
sess flagella.  Upon  agar  slant,  colonies  will  be  visible  about  the  third  diy. 
As  the  growth  becomes  older  it  changes  to  a  pearly-white  color.  The  orgin- 
ism  may  be  cultivated  in  bouillon.  Growth  is  not  visible  upon  potato  medii 
The  agglutination  test  has  been  observed  by  mixing  the  serum  of  patients 
suffering  from  Malta  fever  with  the  micrococcus  melitensis.  The  agglutin^ 
tive  effect  varies  in  different  cases  from  1 :  10  to  1 : 1,000.  Inoculation  eipen- 
ments  have  been  successful  in  the  monkey. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  probably  on  the  average  about  ten  days.  It 
may  be  longer  or  shorter  than  this.  It  is  still  undecided  as  to  whether  recoYerr 
from  an  attack  confers  subsequent  immunity  or  not. 

PATHOLOGY 

The  affection  is  rarely  fatal,  hence  the  opportunity  for  post  mortem  inTe*- 
tigation  is  limited.  The  views  of  various  investigators  (Perry,  Bruce)  in? 
still  far  apart;  some  claiming  to  have  found  the  typical  lesions  of  enienc 
fever,  and  others  stating  that  no  constant  typical  lesions  are  present. 

The  small  intestine  is  usually  pale,  except  the  upper  portions  (the  du«^ 
denum  and  first  portion  of  the  jejunum)  which  are  most  often  congested.  The 
mesenteric  glands  are  often  enlarged.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  to  a  marM 
extent,  the  pulp  is  soft  and  friable  and  dark  on  section.  The  Malpighian 
bodies  are  swollen  and  indistinct.  Cloudy  swelling  is  the  principal  chan^ 
in  the  other  organs;  the  kidneys  may  shown  signs  of  hemorrhage  and  gloa.- 
erular  nephritis. 

SYMPTOMS 

The  onset  of  the  disease  is  often  characteristic,  prodromes  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  affection.  These  consii^t  of  general  malaise,  lassitude,  dys- 
pepsia, headache,  chilliness,  epistaxis,  etc.  In  fact,  some  authorities  dt^i^ril* 
the  onset  as  identical  with  that  of  enteric  fever.  Loss  of  appetite  is  coraiE'^n 
but  vomiting  is  rare.  After  a  few  days  nausea  and  vomiting  may  occur  ani, 
in  fact,  gastric  symptoms  are  more  or  less  prominent  until  the  terminaii«'n 
of  the  affection.  The  bowels  are  constipated  but  there  may  be  diarrht*. 
The  patient  is  chilly  and  feverish  and  notes  that  his  condition  is  aggravated 
from  dav  to  day. 

In  more  marked  cases,  the  headache  is  intense,  it  is  often  frontal  i^ 
position  and  there  is  early  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the  spleen.  Rt'>t- 
lessness  and  insonmia  are  common  and  the  apathy  of  the  patient  is  ofttc 
extreme.  After  a  variable  period,  of  a  few  days  to  a  week  or  more,  tht-* 
symptoms  decline  and  the  patient  IxOieves  that  he  has  recovered,  but  verr 
soon  (after  two  or  three  days)  a  rela])se  occurs,  all  symptoms  retuminp,  and 
even  stools  of  a  dysenteric  character  being  noted.     With  this  then*  is  marked 
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muscular  pain  and  decided  anemia.  The  stools  are  dark  colored  and  do  not 
resemble  the  "  pea-soup  stools ''  of  enteric  fever. 

In  the  severer  cases,  nervous  symptoms  are  prominent.  Stupor  with  low 
muttering  delirium  may  appear,  in  fact,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  "  typhoid 
state  "  may  be  present.  To  this  there  may  be  added  pulmonary  congestion 
and  even  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Epistaxis  and  hemoptysis  are  not  rare 
and  in  these  cases  marked  arthritic  involvement,  pains  and  effusions  into  the 
joints  are  present.    Some  complication  (endocarditis)  may  terminate  life. 

Temperature. — The  temperature  curve  is  characterized  by  its  marked 
irregularity,  no  one  type  of  fever  being  constant.  Remission,  intermission, 
followed  by  a  subcontinuous  course,  alternate.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  fever  ranges  between  101**  F.  and  104**  F.  The  early  morning  may  show 
subnormal  temperatures.     In  fatal  cases  hyperpyrexia  occurs. 

Digestive  System, — The  tongue  is  coated  and  shows  a  red  tip.  This  coat- 
ing remains  during  the  entire  course  of  the  affection.  Aphthous  stomatitis  is 
common.  The  appetite  is  variable.  Constipation  is  the  rule,  but  there  are 
many  exceptions.  Vomiting  often  occurs  late  in  the  attack,  it  is  uncommon 
as  an  early  symptom.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  tender  to  palpation. 
Sometimes  enlargement  of  the  liver  may  be  noted. 

Circulatory  System. — The  pulse  is  not  markedly  increased,  rarely  reach- 
ing 100  per  minute,  except  late  in  the  disease.  Hemic  murmurs  occur,  but 
they  are  most  likely  due  to  the  anemia  which  occurs  in  the  disease.  The  ery- 
throcytes are  decreased  in  number  and  the  hemoglobin  is  diminished.  Epis- 
taxis, hemoptysis  and  purpura  are  noted. 

Respiratory  System. — Bronchitis  is  common.  Pneumonia  and  pleurisy 
are  complications  which  occur  late  in  the  disease. 

GenitO'Urinary  System. — Orchitis  and  neuralgia  of  the  testicle  have  been 
noted  in  quite  a  number  of  cases.  The  daily  amount  of  urine  is  slightly 
decreased,  in  cases  with  high  and  prolonged  fever  albumin  is  present.  The 
urine  then  shows  the  usual  characteristics  of  "  febrile  urine."  Sometimes  the 
superficial  lymphatics  are  enlarged  and  may  even  suppurate. 

Nervous  System. — Headache  is  common  and  may  be  very  severe.  The  face 
is  pale  and  shows  the  general  anemia  of  the  patient.  Delirium  is  limited  to 
the  severe  cases.     Neuralgia  and  neuritis  are  quite  common  conditions. 

*S'Ai/i  and  Joints. — Various  forms  of  eruption  are  noted,  such  as  er}i;hema, 
erythema  nodosum  and  eczema.  In  cases  with  marked  sweating,  sudamina 
occur.     Alopecia  is  present  in  almost  every  case. 

The  joints  are  commonly  tender  and  often  swollen.  The  hip  joint  is  the 
most  common  one  to  be  involved,  although  any  of  the  other  articulations,  even 
the  small  joints,  are  by  no  means  spared.  Effusions  may  even  occur  in  the 
joints. 

DIAGNOSIS 

In  regions  in  which  Malta  fever  is  endemic  the  diagnosis,  as  a  rule,  pre- 
sents no  difficulties.  In  imported  cases,  however,  the  diagnosis  gives  rise  to 
much  uncertainty.  The  direct  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  patient, 
the  atypical  temperature,  the  headache,  the  peculiar  pains  in  the  joints,  the 
gastric  symptoms,  the  relapses  and   the  agglutination  test.    Withdrawing 
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blood  from  the  spleen  in  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  microooocos  m 
tensis  is  always  a  questionable  procedure.  If  attempted  at  aU,  it  mnit 
carried  out  with  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions. 


differbhtial  duu 
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From  a  dijSerentio-diagnostic  standpoint,  the  following  affections  h 
some  resemblance  to  Malta  fever :  Enteric  f eyer,  dengue^  Tnalaria^  and  aci 
rheumatic  fever. 

The  differential  diagnosis  from  enteric  fever  can  be  made  by  the  proa 
of  the  Widal  reaction,  the  typical  temperature,  the  eruption,  the  dicro 
ptdse,  the  presence  of  possible  complications  (intestinal  hemorrhage,  perfo 
tion),  the  prominence  of  the  nervous  symptoms  in  enteric  fever. 

Dengue  should  not  present  differential  difSculties,  as  the  affection  be^ 
suddenly,  the  fever  lasts  about  three  days  and  the  pains  in  the  joints  i 
prominent  from  the  onset,  whereas  in  Malta  fever  the  arthritic  and  mum 
pains  occur  late  in  the  disease,  however,  in  doubtful  cases  the  agglutinsti 
test  is  final. 

Malaria  reveals  the  presence  of  the  Plasmodium  and  even  when  the  pro 
zoa  cannot  be  detected  at  once  the  course  of  the  temperature  is  differe 
as  a  rule,  higher  temperatures  being  found  in  malaria  than  in  Malta  fer 
and  the  arthritic  pains  are  not  so  prominent.  However,  it  must  not  be  f 
gotten  that  forms  of  so-called  '^ masked  malaria''  present  themsdves 
typical  neuralgias. 

Acute  rheumatic  fever  shows  joint  involvement  from  the  onset  T 
arthritic  involvement  is  of  a  fleeting  character,  symmetrical  joints  bei 
involved.  Cardiac  complications  are  common,  whereas  in  Malta  fever  tb 
intercurrent  valvular  affections  are  exceedingly  rare. 

PROGNOSIS 

The  mortality  is  very  low,  according  to  Bruce  it  is  about  2  per  cent.  C< 
tinned  high  temperatures,  pneumonia  and  endocarditis  render  the  progno 
serious. 

TREATMENT 

The  chief  indication  of  the  treatment  consists  in  careful  nursing.  1 
diet  should  consist  of  nutritious  food,  in  small  quantities,  but  freqneii 
administered.  Milk,  beef  tea,  and  chicken  broth  are  best  for  this  nurpc 
Water  in  liberal  amounts  is  useful.  Where  liquid  food  is  rejected  semi-^*) 
food  is  ofton  retained. 

Alcohol  as  a  routine  treatment  is  not  necessary,  only  being  indicatcHl 
those  cases  that  are  characterized  by  decided  cardiac  asthenia  and  anemia 
in  cases  in  which  complications,  such  as  a  low  grade  of  pneumonia,  deTe!« 
Where  a  cold  bath  is  given  to  relieve  excessive  temperature  the  administrati 
of  a  small  quantity  of  whiskey  before  and  after  the  bath  is  of  use. 

It  is  well  to  begin  the  treatment  bv  the  administration  of  a  laxatii 
broken  doses  of  calomel  or  castor  oil  may  be  administered.     This  should  i 
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be  repeated  for  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
diarrhea  in  this  affection.     Mild  cases  require  no  other  drug  treatment. 

In  the  severer  cases^  in  which  headache  and  muscular  pains  arc  marked^ 
the  cautious  administration  of  antipyrin  has  been  found  of  great  value.  It 
reduces  temperature,  relieves  the  pain  and  often  controls  the  restlessness 
so  that  sleep  is  produced.  If  this  drug  is  not  sufficient  to  control  the  pain, 
opium  in  some  form  must  be  resorted  to.  The  salicylates  are  not  effective. 
If  the  diarrhea  becomes  a  prominent  symptom  opium  is  the  most  reliable 
remedy.  For  prolonged  high  temperature  or  hyperpyrexia  the  cold  bath 
(68°  F.)  has  been  found  most  efficient.  Complications  must  be  treated  upon 
general  principles. 

In  convalescence  it  is  well  to  remove  the  patient  to  some  temperate  cli- 
mate. Experience  has  shown  that  patients  recover  but  very  slowly  if  they 
remain  in  tropical  or  subtropical  countries,  in  which  the  disease  is  endemic. 
During  convalescence  it  is  necessary  to  control  the  anemia  by  the  use  of  iron 
in  some  form  and  by  nutritious  diet. 
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WEIL'S    DISEASE,    ICTERUS    INFECTIOSUS, 

ACUTE    FEBRILE    ICTERUS 

By  J.  C.  WILSON,  Philadelphia 

Weil,  in  1886,  described  an  acute  infectious  disease  characterized  by  sud- 
den onset  with  chill  followed  by  high  fever  and  later  jaundice.  Clinicians  are 
not  in  accord  as  to  whether  or  not  the  affection  referred  to  is  to  be  regarded  u 
a  definite  nosological  entity  or  merely  one  of  several  acute  febrile  infectious 
processes  accompanied  by  jaundice.  The  clinical  picture  suggests  the  sevew 
cases  of  catarrhal  jaundice  and  various  febrile  forms  of  gastrointestinal  dL*- 
ease  that  may  run  their  course  with  or  without  jaundice.  It  corresponds  Ttrr 
closely  to  the  infectious  disease  observed  by  Griesinger  in  Cairo  and  Kartuiis 
in  Alexandria,  and  described  under  the  designation  bilious  typhoid  or  typhc* 
biliosus.  The  literature  abounds  in  cases  reported  as  WeiFs  disease  whidi 
clearly  do  not  belong  to  that  category,  such  as  santonin  poisoning,  septicemii. 
abortive  enteric  fever,  and  the  so-called  hepatic  form  of  enteric  fever.  The 
view  that  Weil's  disease  is  a  form  of  rheumatic  fever  complicated  by  a  resorp- 
tion icterus  (Leiberlinger)  is  not  generally  accepted. 

Certain  etiological  considerations  tend  to  support  the  assumption  that  tbe 
disease  is  the  manifestation  of  a  specific  infectious  process.  Among  these 
are  the  following  facts : 

The  cases  which  correspond  to  WeiFs  description  frequently  occur  sporid- 
ically,  but  not  rarely  they  appear  in  groups  in  circumscribed  localities,  mi 
during  the  hot  season.  Males  are  more  frequently  affected  than  feinale>— i^^ 
per  cent.  Certain  occupations  exert  a  predisposing  influence,  butchers,  tai- 
ners  and  laborers  in  sewers  being  especially  liable  to  the  disease.  It  hi? 
been  attributed  to  the  drinking  of  contaminated  water,  and  epidemics,  c-?p^ 
cially  among  soldiers,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  swallowing  of  such  water 
during  bathing.  The  disease  is  most  fro<iuent  between  the  twentv-fifth  in*] 
the  fortieth  years  of  life.  It  is  uncommon  in  childhood,  and  rare  after  fiftv. 
The  number  of  cases  reported  in  America  is  limited. 

The  researches  of  Jiiger  render  it  ])rol)able  that  an  organism  cultivat'-d 
from  the  urine  of  living  cases  and  from  the  organs  of  a  case  dead  of  the  dis- 
ease— proleus  fluorescens — is  the  infecting  agent.  These  observations  hivi 
been  confirmed  by  subsequent  investigations. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY 

The  attack  begins  abruptly,  usually  without  prodromes  and  often  with  t 
chill,     lloadaolie,  vertigo,  ])ain  in  tlir  back  and  limbs  occur.      Then*  is  tTvit 
lassitude.     The  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  104°  F.  (40**  C.)   or  higher  iz>(i 
808 
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its  range  conforms  to  the  remittent  type.  It  lasts  from  eight  to  fourteen 
days.  There  are  recurrences  of  the  fever,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  cases  relapses  occur.  The  tongue  is  coated,  the  spleen  enlarged  and 
diarrhea  is  not  uncommon.  Stupor  and  delirium  occur,  and  the  resemblance 
of  some  of  the  cases  to  enteric  fever  is  striking.  This  resemblance  is  increased 
by  the  early  development  of  splenic  enlargement.  Jaundice  appears  between 
the  third  and  the  fifth  days  and  varies  in  intensity,  being  in  many  of  the  cases 
deep  and  attended  by  clay-colored  stools.  The  liver  is  increased  in  size  and 
is  tender.  The  urine  is  commonly  albuminous  with  hyaline  and  epithelial 
easts  and  sometimes  red  blood-corpuscles.  Hematuria  is  not  very  uncommon. 
In  the  fatal  cases  deep  stupor,  delirium  and  coma  occur.  There  is  rapid 
wasting  during  the  attack.  The  muscular  pains  persist  after  the  deferves- 
cence and  are  among  the  last  symptoms  to  disappear.  Angina  tonsillaris  is 
an  occasional  early  complication.  Herpes  facialis  and  other  cutaneous 
lesions,  as  erythema  and  hemorrhage  into  the  skin  have  been  noted.  A  group 
of  the  graver  cases  are  hemorrhagic,  being  characterized  not  only  by  cuta- 
neous hemorrhage  but  also  by  epistaxis,  subconjunctival  hemorrhage,  and 
blood  in  the  stools,  urine  and  expectoration.  Parotid  bubo  is  a  rare  compli- 
cation. The  duration  of  the  attack  varies  from  two  to  four  weeks  and  the 
convalescence  is  tardy. 

The  mortality  is  low,  most  of  the  cases  terminating  in  recovery.  The 
post  mortem  findings  are  not  characteristic.  They  show  recent  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  which  is  soft  and  vascular,  and  of  the  liver,  the  cells  of  which 
show  cloudy  swelling.  The  kidneys  are  enlarged  and  congested  showing  par- 
enchymatous changes. 

DU6N0SIS 

The  direct  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  occurrence  of  jaundice  with  the  symp- 
toms of  an  acute  severe  infection  quite  imlike  ordinary  catarrhal  icterus  on 
the  one  hand  and  without  the  phenomena  of  the  specific  infections  on  the 
other.  The  age,  sex  and  occupation  of  the  patient  are  to  be  considered.  It 
is  probable  that  some  of  the  local  epidemics  reported  as  catarrhal  jaundice 
of  severe  type  have  been  outbreaks  of  Weil's  disease. 

TREATMENT 

The  treatment  is  expectant-symptomatic.  The  early  administration  of 
calomel  followed  by  a  saline  is,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  to  diarrhea,  to 
be  advised.  A  light  diet  and  water  in  abundance  are  indicated.  The  high 
temperature  demands  cold  sponging,  the  cool  bath  or  cold  packs.  Hypoder- 
moclysis  and  enteroclysis  have  been  employed  with  benefit. 


TETANUS 

By  p.  JACOB,  Berlin 

The  affection  about  to  be  described,  belongs  to  the  group  of  those.  whi«h 
fortunately,  due  to  the  development  of  medical  science  in  the  last  two  dit-u-l*-. 
has  been  completely  revolutionized.  Although  for  many  centuries  ihe  >yuJi^- 
tom-complex  of  the  individual  forms  of  tetanus  have  been  more  or  less  vil! 
known  to  physicians,  the  actual  cause  of  its  development  has  only  been  kn«.'TTi 
for  a  few  years.  The  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  disease  and  the  iiu'rl^-l- 
of  combating  it,  in  comparison  with  former  times,  have  changed  so  eomj>l''tr!T 
that  we  are  almost  justified  in  looking  upon  tetanus  as  a  new  affection.  Ol  ;* 
in  one  other  infectious  disease  besides  tetanus,  in  diphtheria,  have  the  invt-:> 
gations  in  the  bacteriologic,  chemical,  microscopic,  pathologic  and  clinical 
fields  shown  such  great  results;  in  all  the  other  infectious  diseases,  eitlit-r  wr 
do  not  know  the  pathogenic  agent  at  all  and  have  no  specific  therapy  (si^arla- 
tina,  measles,  syphilis)  or  the  pathogenic  agent  is  known  but  no  spetrific  rt-iL- 
edy  has  been  found  as  yet  (tuberculosis)  or  finally,  empirically,  a  spcvifir  ]>r- 
tective  substance  has  been  discovered,  also  the  pathogenic  agent  of  the  dist-si-f* 
being  known  (smallpox).  Only  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  and  tetanus  ha^^ 
we  succeeded  in  discovering  the  bacteria  which  produce  the  dis(»as<»  anil  it 
recogTiizing  their  characteristic  properties  minutely,  also  in  diseovorinir  :"'*' 
specific  curative  agents,  the  antitoxins.  Thus,  we  may  look  u])on  Ih»i!i  .:>- 
eases  simultaneously  as  a  prototype  for  the  investigation  of  all  other  luitx- 
tious  diseases. 

As  already  mentioned  the  sym])toms  were  known  to  the  ancients.  T:.- 
master  of  ancient  medicine,  IIi])j)ocrates,  has  given  an  excellent  des^Tipti  " 
of  them;  in  the  works  and  writings  of  numerous  other  authors  of  anti«iii '  . 
as  well  as  in  tliose  of  the  last  century  there  are  many  theses  and  ohsiTvati- '« 
of  tetanus  in  man  whicli  are  well  worth  reading.  In  these  writin«rs.  <mi  ::■ 
one  hand,  the  attemj)t  is  made  to  describe  the  clinical  symptoms  of  tlu*  tVi^  i- 
as  accurately  as  possibh*;  on  tlie  otlier  liand,  it  may  be  noted  that  llw  a«f.i. 
nature  of  tlie  disease  was  entirely  unknown  in  the  endeavors  to  ditTtn^n  i> 
distinct  forms  of  tetanus:  according:  to  a^i^e  and  si»x  of  those  attaektni  bv  i-*.:- 
nus  and  according  to  tlie  individual  regions  of  the  body,  whii^h  showol  t"- 
characteristic  ])henom(»na  produced  by  the  disease.  The  causes  which  mi;:!: 
give  rise  to  tetanus  have  also  bc^en  previously  investigatcnl  U|>i>n  nianv  •m'-..- 
sions ;  long  before  the  actual  ])athog(»nic  agent  was  discoverer!  nianv  ;»*■.«- 
clans  held  the  view  that  tetanus  occurred  ])articularly  in  ooiimvtion  w:*"'. 
injuries.  It  was  known  that  many  soldiers  in  battle  did  not  suc^cuinb  to  t*>  ' 
actiuil  wounds  hut  to  tetanus  whicli  was  the  result  of  them;  often  tlie  «»i«r<r- 

SK) 
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vation  had  been  made  that  tetanic  symptoms  showed  themselves  especially 
if  the  wound  was  contaminated.  Not  rarely  was  it  observed,  especially  in 
the  ])re-antiseptic  period,  that  tetanus  occurred  in  connection  with  surgical 
operations  and  with  the  puerperal  state.  It  was  also  believed  that  occasion- 
ally other  influences,  not  exclusively  traimiatic  ones,  thus  refrigerations,  etc., 
might  develop  tetanus.  But  even  in  the  middle  of  the  previous  century, 
the  view  became  more  and  more  prominent,  that  tetanus  was  an  infectious 
disease;  and  the  proofs  of  this  were  adduced  two  decades  ago.  Early  in  the 
eiglities  of  the  last  century  two  Italian  authors.  Carle  and  Rattone,  succeeded 
in  producing  tetanus  experimentally  in  rabbits  that  they  had  injected  with 
fluid  obtained  from  a  pustule  in  a  case  of  tetanus.  In  the  year  1884  the 
true  cause  of  tetanus,  the  tetanus  bacillus,  was  discovered  by  Nicolaier  in 
garden  earth;  since  this  important  discovery,  a  new  epoch  has  begun  in  the 
investigations  and  knowledge  of  tetanus. 

It  appears  wise  to  briefly  consider  at  this  point  the  results  of  the  labors 
connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
in  a  bacteriologic,  etiological,  chemical  and  anatomico-physiological  respect. 
I  shall  not  enter  into  minute  details,  nor  shall  I  discuss  points  which  are  still 
doubtful,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  nature  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  and  the 
action  which  it  produces  in  the  animal  organism  must  be  known  to  the  physi- 
cian, so  that  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  practical  consequences. 

THE   TETANUS   BACXLLUS 

Regarding  the  microscopic  properties  of  the  tetanus  bacUluSy  the  bacillus 
discovered  by  Nicolaier  presents  a  slender  straight  rod,  the  end  consisting  of 
a  button-like  thickening  which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  spore.  The  tetanus 
bacillus  carrying  a  spore  has  been  compared  to  a  pin  [or  a  drumstick]. 
Deviating  from  this  original  form,  which  Nicolaier  found  in  garden  earth 
spores  were  also  found,  in  which  this  button-like  thickening  was  not  found, 
which  represent  slender  straight  rods  with  rounded  ends. 

After  the  discovery  by  Nicolaier,  the  observations  of  authors  increased  and 
it  was  proven  that  this  specific  bacillus  was  found  in  immense  numbers  in 
nature ;  not  only  in  the  open,  in  garden  earth,  in  dust  of  the  streets,  could  it 
be  demonstrated,  it  was  also  found  in  dwellings,  upon  floors,  in  furniture,  in 
drawers  and  in  stables,  and  even  in  the  feces  of  horses  and  occasionally  in  the 
feces  of  human  beings  could  it  be  cultivated.  Its  occurrence  in  nature  does 
Hot  appear  to  be  everywhere  uniform.  Great  variations  are  noted  in  this 
respect  in  Europe;  whereas  the  tetanus  bacillus,  for  example,  cannot  be  fre- 
quently found  in  Berlin,  in  Prague  its  presence  could  be  demonstrated  upon 
numerous  occasions;  it  appears  to  Ikj  particularly  frequent  in  the  tropics  or 
at  least  in  individual  tropical  countries.  In  connection  with  this  is  the  expe- 
rience that  tetanus  bacilli  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  arrows  of  savages  ;"* 
to  this  circumstance  perhaps  may  be  ascribed  the  murderous  action  which  so 
frequently  takes  place  in  wounds  due  to  such  arrows. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tetanus  bacilli  occur  so  frequently  in  nature,  and 
although  the  opportunity  is  frequent  enough  for  infection  to  take  plact* — for 
the  smallest  wound  is  suflicient  to  serve  the  tetanus  bacillus  as  the  point  of 
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entrance — the  total  number  of  infections  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  great.    The 
reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  biologicO'Chemical  properties  of  the  badUut. 

These  have  been  the  subject  of  the  rmost  careful  study  during  the  last  fe» 
years.  To  determine  the  conditions  by  which  it  is  possible  for  the  tettno* 
bacillus  to  enter  the  smallest  wound  and  within  a  few  days  produce  such  a 
destructive  action,  which  for  the  most  part  causes  death,  the  attempt  vis 
made,  on  the  one  hand,  to  develop  the  products  of  metabolism  of  the  bacilln* 
and  to  study  their  action  in  the  animal  organism;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
chemical  and  microscopical  changes  which  occurred  in  the  fluids  them^lT« 
of  the  organism  after  the  entrance  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  into  the  body  vis 
accurately  investigated. 

Three  conditions  are  required  by  bacteriology,  in  general,  to  determiu 
the  specificity  of  a  pathogenic  agent ;  first  the  presence  of  the  same  in  one  or  a 
species  of  animals  (including  man) ;  secondly,  the  culture  of  the  bacteriaiD 
in  cultures;  and  thirdly,  its  transmissibility  from  one  living  organism  to  id- 
other.  By  Nicolaier's  animal  experiments  success  was  only  attained  in  xhi 
last  proof.  Nicolaier  was  able,  by  injection  of  the  bacillus  that  he  found  in 
garden  earth  into  mice,  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  to  produce  typical  tetanic 
phenomena  in  these  animals.  In  connection  with  these  injections  pus  foci 
develop  at  the  point  of  injection;  in  these  Nicolaier  also  foiuid  bacilli  and  !«; 
inoculating  other  animals  with  these  he  was  able  to  produce  tetanus.  Hov- 
ever,  he  was  not  able  to  demonstrate  these  bacilli  in  man^  nor  to  produce  pure 
cultures  with  them.  The  first  proof  was  attained  a  short  time  afterward  bj 
Rosenbach  following  Nicolaier's  publication.  The  last  proof  was  demon- 
strated some  few  years  later  by  the  well-known  Japanese  investigator  Kiti- 
sato.  In  the  year  1889  he  isolated  from  a  wound  of  a  man  suflfering  from 
tetanus  the  typical  tetanus  bacilli,  and  he  produced  pure  cultures  by  a  pr'> 
cess  which  depended,  in  the  main,  upon  keeping  the  culture  media  compUU  % 
free  from  oxygen. 

Now  only  were  we  enabled  to  enter  somewhat  more  minutely  into  the  chir- 
acteristic  nature  of  these  bacilli  and  many  problems  have  been  solved  by  experi- 
menters in  this  connection.  The  first  investigators  had  already  noted  thii 
tetanus  bacilli  only  flourish  at  their  point  of  entrance  into  the  organism,  i.e., 
that  they  do  not  enter  other  organs,  nor  arc  carried  into  them.  But  a  ft* 
authors  did  not  coincide  with  this  view ;  and  in  these  cases  a  mixed  infecti:t 
was  probably  present,  which  permitted  the  tetanus  bacillus  to.  exist  in  oihtr 
areas  of  the  organism  simultaneously  with  other  bacteria  than  at  its  point  of 
entrance.  In  general  the  opinion  was  almost  unanimous  that  the  tetao 
bacillus  had  but  a  very  short  life  in  the  wound,  i.  e.,  at  its  point  of  entran<f 
PVcMjuently  at  the  height  of  the  disease  it  can  no  longer  be  discovere<i  in  th^ 
wound.  This  probably  explains  why  so  many  investigators,  searehinc  f«»^ 
years,  were  not  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  tetanus.  Further,  cultivati'^a 
of  the  bacillus  could  only  succeed  after  its  peculiar  pro|>erties  of  growth  up«o 
culture  media  were  more  closely  investigated.  The  tetanus  bacillus  onlv  gro«? 
anaerobieally ;  Kitasato  recognized  this  peculiarity  in  the  production  of  L-* 
culture  media  in  attempting  to  procure  pure  cultures  of  the  bacillus.  Amon^ 
the  })ro})erlies  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  there  is  still  to  be  reeognizotl  that  it 
belongs  to  the  most  resistant  bacteria  known  to  us  at  present.    It  is  extraorl:- 
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narily  resistant  to  external  influences  (heat  and  chemical  agencies^  etc.)  and 
it  is  capable  of  retaining  its  complete  virulence  for  years  in  dust,  in  water, 
and  on  substances  upon  which  it  has  dried. 

Thus  in  the  year  1890  by  means  of  bacteriologic  investigation  the  patho- 
logic agent  of  tetanus  was  known  and  recognized  everywhere.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  opinions  increased  of  authors  who  maintained  that  the  bacillus  as 
such  did  not  produce  the  severe  phenomena  which  so  frequently  cause  death, 
but  that  these  conditions  were  due  to  products  of  metabolism  which  should 
be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  bacillus. 

Bacteriologic  chemists  now  busied  themselves  with  an  examination  of  the 
nature  of  these  toxins  and  although  these  investigations  have  not  as  yet  been 
definitely  concluded  they  have  at  least  had  the  result  that  we  are  able  to 
experiment  with  the  toxin  produced  from  the  tetanus  bacillus  in  animals  and 
thus  are  enabled  to  minutely  study  the  nature  of  the  affection.  Among  the 
authors  who  have  investigated  the  "chemistry  of  tetanus*^  are  Briegcr  and 
his  pupils,  Kitasato,  Wassermann,  Blumenthal,  Weyl,  Eoux  and  Yersin, 
Tizzoni  and  Cattani,  Uschinsky,  Buchner,  Behring,  and,  above  all,  Ehrlich. 

Gradually  a  toxin  was  isolated  from  the  bacillus  which,  even  with  an 
extraordinary  dilution,  was  able  to  produce  death  in  the  animals  experimented 
upon,  giving  rise  to  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  disease.  The  sub- 
stance which  is  utilized  in  animal  experiments  does  not  represent  the  actual, 
pure  chemical  toxin ;  but  it  comes  very  close  to  it ;  its  toxicity  is  so  great  that 
the  millionth  part  is  sufficient  to  cause  death  in  mice. 

Not  all  species  of  animals  are  alike  susceptible  to  the  toxin  of  tetanus, 
according  to  a  compilation  given  by  v.  Leyden  and  Blumenthal.  In  a  mono- 
graph which  has  recently  appeared  the  most  susceptible  species  of  animals  are : 
the  horse,  the  goat,  man,  the  ape  and  the  guinea-pig,  then  mice,  donkeys, 
mules  and  cows;  rabbits,  dogs,  rats,  cats,  pigeons,  and  crows  are  less  sus- 
ceptible. Chickens  are  only  susceptible  to  extraordinarily  large  doses.  The 
following  triton  varieties  have  been  found  to  be  non-susceptible :  turtles,  scor- 
pions, lizards,  as  well  as  parrots  and  aquatic  birds.  (The  following  descrip- 
tions naturally  only  refer  to  those  varieties  of  animals  which  are  more  or  less 
susceptible  to  the  tetanus  toxin.) 

A  further  stage  in  the  investigation  of  tetanus  was  reached — after  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  the  tetanus  toxin  from  the  tetanus  bacillus  in  a  comparatively 
pure  condition — in  regard  to  the  dusiribution  of  the  tetanus  toxin  in  the  ani- 
mal organism.  For  this  purpose  the  organs  of  animals  were  analyzed  in 
whom  tetanus  bacilli  or  the  toxin  were  injected,  secondly  the  organs  of  human 
beings  that  had  died  of  tetanus,  in  whom  therefore  the  bacilli  had  entered 
through  a  wound  into  the  body. 

It  was  soon  shown  that,  in  contrast  to  the  property  of  tetanus  bacilli  to 
only  live  at  the  point  of  entrance,  the  toxin  developed  by  them  enters  the 
body  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Uj)on  culture  media,  inside  of  a  few  days 
it  forms  in  quite  large  amounts  and  can  l)e  obtained  readily  from  the  filtrate. 
This  toxin  then  product?s  the  clinical  symptoms  of  tetanus,  points  which  were 
particularly  devolo])ed  by  the  labors  of  the  French  school.  The  correctness  of 
this  theory  is  shown  by  the  following  tests:  If  an  animal  is  injected  with  a 
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large  amount  of  bacilli,  which  have  been  deprived  of  their  toxicity,  it  is  nerf: 
possible  to  produce  morbid  phenomena.  In  explanation  of  this  conspiniot 
behavior  of  the  bacilli,  the  phagocyte  law  has  been  invoked.  It  is  laniwi 
that  if  bacilli  that  have  entered  the  organism  do  not  produce  sufficient  ton 
at  their  point  of  entrance,  an  accumulation  of  white  blood  corpuscles  occl's 
in  the  wound,  a  positive  chemotaxis  occurring,  and  that  the  leucocytes  wfaiii: 
have  recently  accumulated  in  the  wound  destroy  the  spores  of  the  bicil 
which  produce  the  toxins.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bacilli,  after  th« 
entrance  into  the  wound,  very  soon  cause  the  production  of  toxins  this  b  i 
negative  chemotaxis,  the  white  blood  corpuscles  are  dissipated,  the  spom 
are  not  destroyed,  the  toxin  which  is  formed  enters  the  circulation  and  tbe 
organism. 

Two  varieties  of  alterations  are  produced  by  this  action,  first  a  pum 
chemical  one,  and  secondly,  changes  in  the  cells.  We  shall  first  consider  tk 
former. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  we  were  not  able  to  ascertain  in  which  organs  tfcf 
principal  amount  of  toxin  is  present  which  is  produced  by  the  tetanus  haciHi 
The  symptoms  at  the  height  of  the  disease  were  almost  inexplicable.  In  ibr 
wound  itself  during  this  stage  the  bacilli  were  not  present  at  all  or  could  onh 
be  demonstrated  in  slight  amounts  and  in  the  blood  only  traces  of  the  toui 
could  be  found.  Cases  were  observed  in  which  persons  perished  with  seveR 
symptoms  of  tetanus,  without  their  blood  which  was  inoculated  into  mice  prt^ 
ducing  morbid  phenomena.  Where  then  is  the  principal  amount  of  the  toiia 
found  in  this  period  which  gives  rise  to  the  affection  ? 

Eecent  investigations  from  Behring^s  laboratory  prove — at  least  after  i 
subcutaneous  injection  of  the  tetanus  toxin  in  animals — that  it  first  enters  t'r- 
lymph  channels  and  then  only  the  circulation,  therefore  is  not  directlv  tikri 
up  by  the  capillaries  of  the  blood.  After  it  has  reached  the  circulation  .: 
remains  in  the  blood  in  varying  quantity  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  I' 
this  respect  different  species  of  animals  show  great  variation  among  «i3 
other:  In  one  animal  a  few  hours  after  the  injection  of  the  toxin,  onlv  ir^.-^ 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood,  in  others  often  the  entire  amount  of  toi- 
may  be  found  in  the  circulation  even  after  one  or  two  days.  In  general,  hi»»- 
ever — the  investigators  are  unanimous  in  this — at  the  height  of  the  dii<-iy 
the  amount  of  toxins  circulating^  in  the  blood  is  not  so  considerable  that  t> 
severe  symptoms  of  tetanus  could  be  satisfactorily  explained  from  ibti: 
presence. 

In  the  other  fluids  of  the  body,  the  toxin  of  tetanus  at  the  height  of  the 
tetanic  sym})toms  is  not  found  at  all,  or  in  very  varying  quantities.  In  li* 
cerebrospinal  fluid,  only  two  investigators  up  to  this  time  have  succecileil  i:^ 
demonstrating  it,  each  in  one  case;  first  Stintzing,  and  lately  Blumenthal  <- 
a  case  treated  by  subdural  injection  in  the  First  Medical  Clinic  in  Berlin » 

The  urine,  at  least  in  human  beings  who  have  been  attacked  bv  tetanc?. 
never  contains  toxins  according  to  the  investigation  of  all  authors;  onlv  i: 
tetanus  experimentally  produced  has  it  been  discovered  in  the  urine  in  a  ft* 
cases. 

Kegarding  the  internal  organs  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  during  li* 
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period  of  the  appearance  of  the  tetanic  phenomena  in  general^  great  amounts 
of  toxin  have  never  been  found,  so  that  the  point  of  deposit  of  the  toxin 
cannot  be  in  these  localities.  Various  investigators  succeeded  in  finding  the 
toxin  in  nearly  all  the  organs  of  animals  in  which  tetanus  had  been  experi- 
mentally produced. 

Thus  there  is  only  one  set  of  organs  in  the  body  in  which  a  special  con- 
nection with  the  tetanus  poison  could  be  assumed :  the  central  nervous  system 
(eventually  including  the  peripheral  nerves). 

Common  sense  postulated — if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  this  expression, 
one  applied  by  Johannes  Miiller  upon  another  occasion — a  certain  connec- 
tion between  the  general  tetanic  symptoms  and  the  especial  implication  of 
the  central  nervous  system:  A  large  part  of  the  symptoms  cannot  be  other- 
wise explained  than  that  they  are  due  to  a  disease  of  the  nervous  substance. 
For  a  long  time  before  the  scientific  investigation  of  this  complicated  disease 
was  attempted  and  without  there  being  any  other  than  a  clinical  basis  for  it, 
physicians  and  clinicians  pointed  to  the  importance  of  the  central  nervous 
system  in  tetanus;  some  clinicians,  for  example,  E.  Romberg,  went  so  far 
that  they  designated  tetanus  directly  as  a  refiex  neurosis,  including  it  among 
the  spasms,  the  point  of  origin  of  which  they  referred  to  the  spinal  cord. 
Other  authors  believed  that  not  so  much  the  spinal  cord,  as  the  cerebrum  was 
the  centre  of  this  tetanic  disease,  and  still  others  referred  the  main  seat  of 
the  affection  to  the  peripheral  nerves — briefiy,  the  investigators  who  busied 
themselves  with  the  discovery  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  and  with  the  determina- 
tion of  its  specific  properties,  had  their  line  of  investigation  prescribed  for 
them  by  their  medical  ancestors. 

After  laborious  work,  but  in  a  brilliant  manner,  success  has  been  attained 
in  the  last  few  years  in  determining  the  scientific  basis  for  this  view,  that  the 
affinity  of  the  tetanus  toxin  for  the  substance  of  the  central  nervous  system 
which  was  formerly  only  presumed,  exists  to  a  high  degree.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  animal  experiment  was  decisive;  in  the  nervous  substance  of  man 
who  had  perished  from  tetanus,  as  well  as  in  that  of  animals  after  artificial 
infection,  when  killed  or  perishing  from  the  affection,  numerous  investiga- 
tors succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  toxin  in  decided  amounts.  Further,  it 
was  shown  that  the  nerve  substance  extirpated  from  the  bodies  of  healthy 
animals  showed  especial  attraction  for  the  tetanus  toxin.  Although  it  is  my 
intention  to  speak  of  antitoxin  therapy  only  at  the  end  of  this  article,  never- 
theless at  this  place  some  results  of  investigation  must  be  mentioned  which 
relate  to  these  questions.  By  experiments  made  by  Wassermann  and  Takaki, 
by  Blumenthal  and  some  of  his  pupils,  further  by  Metschnikoff,  and  individual 
French  investigators,  especially,  however,  by  Ehrlich,  as  well  also  by  some 
other  authors,  it  was  shown  that  the  substance  of  the  central  nervous  system 
of  certain  animals  contains  products  which  have  a  very  peculiar  affmity  for 
the  tetanus  toxin.  For  several  years  scientific  discussion  undulated  to  and 
fro,  considering  the  activity  of  these  substances;  while  some  believe  that  they 
were  only  substances  which  combined  with  the  toxin  produced  by  the  bacteria, 
others  believed  these  substances  a  pre-formed  antitoxin  of  the  nerve-cells 
which  was  capable  of  paralyzing  the  toxic  effect  of  the  bacteria. 

This  dispute  even  to-day  is  by  no  means  completely  settled;  however,  the 
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theory  proposed  by  Ehrlich  shows  so  much  that  is  logical  and  rational  thit 
I  incline  to  this  view  in  explaining  the  importance  which  the  substance  of 
the  central  nervous  system  has  in  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  tetanus. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  to  alter  a  few  designations^  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
explain  Ehrlich's  theory  in  a  simple  manner,  this  is  all  that  shall  be  attemptiJ 
by  me. 

I  should  like  to  designate  the  peculiar  substance  which  is  found  in  the 
central  nervous  system  of  all  animals  that  are  susceptible  to  tetanus  by  the 
collective  term  "  tetanoid  substance."  I  propose  this  name  for  the  retiswi 
that  this  substance,  as  taught  by  Ehrlich,  must  fulfil  various  functions  and 
outside  of  the  designation  "  tetanoid  substance  *'  special  attributes  must  be 
attributed  to  it,  to  obviate  confusion,  which  is  frequently  due  to  an  incom- 
plete terminology. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  tetanoid  substance  is  present  in  the  centrtl 
nervous  system,  before  animals  (including  man)  are  attacked  by  tetana?: 
that  is  it  is  pre-formed.  Its  first  function  consists  in  this,  that  after  the 
bacilli  have  accumulated  in  a  wound  and  the  toxin  produced  by  them  ha? 
entered  the  circulation,  they  attract  the  toxin  enchaining  or  combining  with 
it ;  therefore,  this  pre-formed  tetanoid  substance  has  also  been  called  "^  toxin 
combining  "  substance,  or,  according  to  Ehrlich,  it  has  been  designated  a?  the 
haptophorotis  group.  The  actual  disease,  tetanus,  depends  upon  this  (arw 
combination;  so  long  as  new  toxins  are  attracted  by  the  nerve-cells  so  long  im 
toxin-forming  substances  are  present  in  them  and,  finally,  the  latter  pair  iof 
as  the  cofidition  has  also  been  expressed  it  enchains  with  these),  so  long  tki 
disease  with  its  characteristic  symptoms  remains  prominent  and  terminatu 
lethally  under  all  circumstances,  provided  the  enchaining  process  occurs  in 
vital  nerve-centres. 

But  this  enchaining  of  toxin  is  not  the  only  function  which  the  nerre 
cells  nnist  fulfil.  Besides  the  pre-formed  tetanoid  substance  the  cells,  after 
they  have  thrown  off  the  first  haptophorous  groups,  which  have  been  paire»l 
with  the  toxin,  into  the  circulation,  execute  another  function — according  t-^a 
biologic  theory  which  Weigert  has  ingeniously  proposed — while  the  morhii 
process  constantly  produces  new  amounts  of  tetanoid  substance,  new  haf- 
tophorous  groups  form.  In  contrast  to  the  VKE-formed  substance,  I  shoul'i 
like  to  designate  this  as  the  "  post- formed  tetanoid  substance."" 

How  much  of  this  post-formed  tetanoid  substance  the  toxin  chaining  in 
the  central  nervous  system  must  complete  depends  on  varied  eonditi«'n> 
under  wliicli  the  affection  runs  its  course,  upon  the  amount  of  toxin  pro- 
duced from  the  bacteria,  u])on  the  post-  and  pre-formed  tetanoid  sube^tamv. 
etc.  Jt  is  quite  evideui  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  disease  a  portion  of  ihif 
post-fttnned  tetanoid  subsiatire  is  excreted  by  the  nerve  cells  and  thus  reach*f 
the  ( ircuhdion.  This  portion  of  the  tetanoid  substance,  Ehrlich  belierfs  U' 
be  the  natural  antitoxin  produced  by  the  organism  itself;  it  takes  up  /Ar 
toxin  which  is  newly  formed  by  the  bacteria  in  the  circulation ,  paralyzes  it  and 
thus  prevents  it  from  pairing  with  the  toxin-binding  substance  in  the  central 
nerrons  susteni. 

it  is  this  toxin  which,  as  we  shall  see  later  on.  has  been  produced  in  an 
experimental  manner  in  aniuiaU  and   then  utilized  for  immunization  and 
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curative  purposes.  At  this  point  I  should  like  to  mention  a  few  facts  which, 
although  they  are  as  yet  not  important  in  practice  nevertheless  in  a  scientific 
respect  are  of  great  interest.  On  the  one  hand,  experiment  has  shown  that 
animals  susceptible  to  tetanus  are  also  capable  of  furnishing  active  tetanus 
antitoxin  if,  instead  of  injecting  the  toxin,  a  modified  tetanus  virus  is  intro- 
duced, which  does  not  give  rise  to  tetanus  (Ehrlich's  toxoids).  Secondly,  it 
has  been  shown  that  also  in  the  blood  of  animals  that  are  not  at  all  suscep- 
tible or  only  to  a  slight  degree,  for  example,  chickens,  crocodiles,  etc.,  antitoxin 
may  be  obtained  if  tetanus  toxin  is  injected  a  few  days  previously;  these 
animals,  therefore,  furnish  the  specific  antitoxin  without  the  toxin  injected 
giving  rise  to  any  symptoms  of  the  disease.  A  third  interesting  fact  is  this, 
that  if  animals  that  have  had  tetanus  toxin  injected  and  which  already  have 
large  amounts  of  tetanus  antitoxin  in  their  blood,  during  this  period  have 
injected  only  a  small,  otherwise  by  no  means  fatal  dose,  these  animals  rapidly 
succumb  to  tetanus.  The  fact  first  demonstrated  by  Courmont  and  Doyon 
afterward  confirmed  by  Halsey  and  Hans  Meyer  is  very  peculiar,  that  the 
body  heat  has  a  decided  influence  upon  tetanic  intoxication  (at  least  in  the 
animal  experiment).  Animals  kept  at  a  cool  temperature  are  only  attacked 
many  days  later  by  tetanus  when  injected  with  a  30-700  times  fatal  dose. 
A  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  very  remarkable  fact  obtained  by  experi- 
ment cannot  as  yet  be  given.  In  general  these  facts  are  all  capable  of  being 
explained  by  Ehrlich^s  theory,  excepting  the  last. 

Most  authors,  among  them  myself,  in  general  favor  this  view.  Only  the 
slight  limitation  mentioned  above  must  be  made  in  my  opinion  in  the  interest 
of  a  more  general  comprehension  of  the  process :  at  least  in  terminology,  the 
prc-iormeA  tetanoid  substance  should  not  be  identified  with  the  toxin-chain- 
ing post-fovmod  substance;  for  although  both  substances  are  chemically  iden- 
tical, yet  their  functions  are  very  different.  The  division  into  ;?re-formed 
and  post-formed  tetanoid  substance  is  not  meant  to  indicate  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  post-formed  tetanoid  substance,  that  is  the  antitoxin,  may  not 
remain  for  a  longer  time  in  the  nerve  a?lls  before  it  reaches  the  circulation; 
if  this  view  were  not  accepted  the  opinions  of  those  authors  could  not  be 
explained  who  were  able  to  protect  other  animals  from  a  many  times  fatal 
dose  wilh  the  extract  of  nerve  substance  of  animals  that  had  succumbed  to 
tetanus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  toxin-chaining  between  the  toxin 
excreted  by  the  bacteria  and  the  pre- formed  (partly  j)erhaps  also  of  the  post- 
formed)  tetanoid  substance,  therefore  the  process  which  causes  the  disease, 
may  so  completely  overpower  the  process  of  repair  in  the  circulation  that 
the  secretion  of  the  post-formed  tetanoid  substance  (the  antitoxin),  although 
the  antitoxin  is  positively  present  in  the  central  nervous  system  and  under 
some  circumstances  also  in  the  circulation,  may,  nevertheless,  cause  the  animal 
to  perish. 

The  fact  that  in  one  and  the  same  disease  an  organ  may  carry  on  several 
functions  also  finds  its  analogy  in  other  infectious  diseases.  In  this  respect, 
enteric  fever  may  be  considered.  Here,  as  newer  investigations  have  taught, 
the  spleen  during  the  febrile  course  of  the  disi»ase  performs  the  function  of 
chaining  the  tox'ns.  Whether  the  result  of  this  combining  of  the  typhoid 
toxin  and  that  contained  in  the  spleen,  or  that  formed  in  the  spleen  which 
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chains  toxins  gives  rise  to  an  antityphoid  toxin  is  a  problem  that  has  not  j^ 
been  solved.  This  much  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  spleen  during  the 
time  of  toxin  chaining  of  the  typhoid  toxin  does  not  at  all  or  only  to  a  vm 
limited  extent  perform  its  hematopoietic  function;  as  a  result  of  this,  Wf 
find  in  contrast  to  almost  all  other  febrile  infectious  diseases,  in  uncompL- 
cated  enteric  fever,  that  a  hyperleukocytosis  never  occurs. 

A  further  proof  that  a  substance  is  pre-formed  in  the  central  nerroa? 
system  of  animals  susceptible  to  tetanus  which  is  closely  related  to  tetanii- 
toxin  was  furnished  by  ingenious  experiments  of  various  authors.     If  the 
substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  such  animals  is  rubbed  up  with  a 
physiological  salt  solution  and  to  this  mixture  a  certain  amount  of  tetanr> 
toxin  is  added  and  now  a  mixture  of  an  otherwise  fatal  dose  of  tetanus  toxin  L* 
injected  into  trial  animals,  symptoms  of  the  disease  do  not  api)ear  in  tbem. 
By  a  mixture  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  cord  substances,  and  of  the  tetaEo- 
toxin,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  material  must  have  formed  which  is  idonticil 
with  that  produced  in  the  living  animal  body,  the  post-formed  tetanoid  sub- 
stance; that  it  is  capable  of  arresting  the  tetanus  toxin   which  is  injectt^i 
into  the  experimental  animal,  to  neutralize  it  and  prevent  its  enchaining  wjih 
the  pre-formed  toxic-chaining  substance.     Further,  Ehrlich's  theory  gives  an 
explanation  for  this,  that  if  a  mixture  of  the  substance  of  the  central  nen^ni 
system  which  does  not  contain  tetanus  toxin  is  injected  into  animals,  this  is 
no  longer  capable  of  protecting  the  animals  from  a  later  resulting  tetanu? 
affection;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  presumed  a  priori  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  infection  in  the  animals  cxj>erimented   upon   must  run  a 
severer  course  than  if  they  have  been  previously  injected  with  a  mixture  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  substance;  for  the  toxin  produced  by  the  bactera 
in  addition  to  pairing  itself  with  the  normally  present   pre-tetanoid  ?ul- 
stance  also  finds  a  toxin-combining  substance  in  the  circulation :  the  mix- 
ture injected  from  the  tetanus  infection.     If  the  attempt  is  to  bo  made  to 
immunize  animals,  or  man,  against  tetanus  infection  by  the  proct»ss  of  brain- 
mixture  injection  this  mixture  must  first  have  added  to  it  tetanus  toxin  pr^ 
pared  outside  of  the  animal  body,  the  post-formed  tetanoid  suhstam^*  Tr.u^T 
be  produced  by  this  outside  of  the  animal  body  and  this  preparation  injtHtec 
into  animals  that  are  to  be  protected. 

Among  other  arguments  which  show  the  affinity  of  the  central  nerr^^i:* 
system  for  the  tetanus  toxin  we  must  mention  the  results  of  subduml  injfc- 
Hon  of  the  toxin  and  of  the  microseoi)ic  investigation  of  the  spinal  conl.  Br- 
garding  the  former,  tlie  metliod  of  use  will  be  mentioned  in  the  therapv  of 
tetanus;  here  we  shall  only  say  that  if  tetanus  toxin  is  injected  into  animal^ 
into  the  subarachnoid  space,  the  first  symptoms  of  the  affection  are  noteil  aftt-r 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours,  whereas  if  the  same  dose  is  inject  oil  subeuu- 
neously  the  period  of  incubation  lasts  from  three  to  four  days.  These  experi- 
ments were  carric^d  out  hv  Bhimenthal  and  mvself  in  the  winter  of  1898  and 
99;  lately  they  have  been  repeated  by  Gumpreoht  and  later  also  by  Ransom; 
both  authors  arrived  at  about  the  same  conclusions.  Ransom's  investigation? 
('oni])]eni('nt  those  of  Wassermann  and  Takaki  which  were  previously  men- 
tioned. He  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  intimate  affinity  of  the  central  m-rv- 
ous  system  for  the  tetanus  toxin  which  Wassermann  and  Takaki  also  proT€d 
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in  experiments  in  test  tubes  and  also  in  the  living  animal  body.  Lately  Ran- 
som and  Hans  Meyer  found  experimentally  that  if  the  spinal  cord  itself  is 
inoculated  with  tetanus  toxin  the  period  of  incubation  is  extraordinarily  short- 
ened. These  experiments  prove  in  themselves,  the  theory  previously  pro- 
posed by  other  authors,  that  tetanus  arises  from  central  causes  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  peripheral  affection.  Regarding  the  development  of  tetanus  in 
man,  this  mode  of  infection  need  not  be  considered  as  the  toxin  distributes 
itself  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  bacilli.  Ransom  and  Meyer  believe 
it  probable,  upon  the  basis  of  their  experiments,  that  the  tetanus  toxin  from 
the  point  of  infection  principally  reaches  the  ganglions  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  by  means  of  the  peripheral  nerves;  other  authors  maintain  that 
the  tetanus  toxin  is  transported  to  the  spinal  cord  by  the  blood  and  lymph 
channels.  These  questions  require  further  elucidation,  without,  however, 
affecting  the  law  of  the  affinity  of  the  central  nervous  system  for  the  toxin  of 
tetanus. 

The  proof  of  the  close  relation  existing  between  the  cells  of  the  central 
nervous  system  and  the  tetanus  toxin  can  be  demonstrated  with  less  exact- 
ness by  microscopic  investiffaiion  than  by  chemistry.  Various  investigators 
among  them,  above  all,  Goldscheider,  and  Flatau,  further  Beck,  Nissl  and 
others  found  changes  in  the  ganglion  cells,  during  the  period  of  latency  in 
tetanus  as  well  as  in  the  further  course  of  the  affection ;  these  cell  alterations 
however,  occur  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  like  extent  and  in  the  same  manner — they 
are  principally  swelling,  later  shrinkage  of  the  cells  and  alterations  of  the 
chromatin  flakes,  which  may  be  determined  by  the  method  proposed  by  Nissl 
— in  other  experimentally  produced  intoxications  (after  strychnin,  eel  poison 
injections),  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  found  in  man  perishing  from  various 
febrile  diseases.  Finally,  there  must  be  mentioned,  as  was  shown  by  Gold- 
scheider and  his  pupils,  that  not  the  slightest  congruent  relation  can  be  noted 
between  the  severity  of  the  tetanoid  symptoms  and  the  degree  of  the  anatomic 
a;ll  alteration.  We  must,  therefore,  search  for  the  nature  of  the  symptoms 
caused  by  tetanus  in  the  central  nervous  system,  more  in  a  specific  chemical 
change  of  the  nervous  substance  than  in  a  microscopic  cell  alteration. 

After  this  law  had  been  enunciated  upon  the  basis  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, a  further  question  was  propounded,  whether  the  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  showed  the  same  great  affinity  for  the  tetanus  toxin  or  whether 
differences  could  be  determined.  Primarily  it  was  noted  that  cerebral  dis- 
turbances, very  fretjuently  in  the  course  of  tetanus,  do  not  occur  at  all ;  doubts 
began  to  arise  whether  a  ])re- formed  tetanoid  substance  was  present  in  the 
brain  at  all,  but  this  question  was  finally  affirmatively  settled  by  two  sets  of 
experiments.  On  the  one  hand,  Wassermann  by  his  experiments  determined 
the  presence  of  the  tetanoid  substance  in  the  cerebrum,  on  the  other  hand, 
Koux  and  Borrel,  in  injecting  tetanus  toxin  directly  into  the  cerebrum  of  a 
guinea-pig  and  a  rabbit,  were  able  to  determine  the  specific  action  of  the 
toxin  upon  the  brain.  The  question,  why  tetanus  toxin  in  man,  in  spite  of 
the  tetanoid  substancv  in  the  oi^rebrum,  so  rarely  gives  rise  to  tetanoid  symp- 
toms cannot  be  decided  at  present  differently  than  that  the  individual  por- 
tions of  the  central  nervous  system  vary  in  their  susceptibility  to  the  toxin: 
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One  part  is  affected  before  the  others.  By  this  explanation,  the  fact  can  bet 
be  understood  that  the  spasms,  we  might  almost  say,  arise  paroxysmally,  corre- 
sponding to  the  individual  regions  of  the  spinal  cord ;  we  shall  refer  to  tiLs 
again  later  on,  in  the  description  of  the  clinical  symptom-complex. 

Finally,  we  must  still  settle  the  question,  which  regions  of  the  spinal  r<fri 
are  in  closest  relation  to  tetanus,  i.  e.,  whether  the  spasms,  etc.,  due  to  fc 
ease  of  the  spinal  cord  are  to  be  referred  more  to  the  motor  or  to  the  sensorr 
neuron.  In  this  respect  experiments  have  been  carried  on  by  numero© 
investigators.  The  individual  ones  need  not  be  described,  but  only  the  result? 
will  be  reported :  According  to  these  results  it  may  be  concluded  that  tb? 
tetanus  toxin  does  not  exert  an  independent  action  upon  the  peripheral  nerre?. 
nor  upon  the  peripheral  motor  nerve  fibre,  upon  its  end  twigs  nor  finillj 
upon  the  muscle  fibre.  Neither  is  the  sensory  neuron  damaged  by  the  tetina* 
toxin  to  the  extent  that  this  alone  would  furnish  an  explanation  for  the 
exceedingly  severe  spasmodic  phenomena. 

Although  the  part  played  by  the  sensory  neuron,  in  the  course  of  tett- 
nus,  must  by  no  means  be  depreciated,  still  greater  importance  must  bp 
attached  to  the  motor  neuron  in  the  origin  and  further  development  of  ihf 
tetanic  phenomena.  And  thus  we  cannot  close  this  chapter  better  than  with 
the  words  that  I^yden  and  Blumenthal  have  placed  at  the  close  of  their  chap- 
ter "  Regarding  the  pathology  of  the  contractions  of  tetanus '' :  "  The  maw 
action  of  tetanus  toxin  represents  an  increase  of  the  irritahiliiy  of  the  motor 
centres  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  medtUla  oblongata" 
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After  having  attempted  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  infectious  agent  of  tetanus  and  its  action  in  the  human  and  animal  orgac- 
isni,  I  shall  now  describe  the  terrible  phenomena  which  the  bacillus  caufc*  it 
man ;  this  constituting  the  symptomatology.  Before  doing  this,  however.  I 
must  describe  the  division  of  tetanus  into  its  various  forms.  Although,  t 
has  already  been  mentioned,  we  recognize  but  one  etiologic  factor  for  all  forit* 
of  tetanus,  the  tetanus  bacillus,  and  also  those  cases  in  which  it  is  not  pof?> 
ble  to  recognize  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  bacillus  are  not  accepted,  it  i? 
still  advisable  for  clinical  purposes  to  make  some  differences  by  terminolojir 
Then*  are  three  ways,  above  all,  in  which  the  tetanus  bacillus  enters  the 
organism:  1.  From  the  skin  after  a  general  injury  of  greater  or  less  severitj 
(fissures  u])()n  tlie  hands  or  feet,  wounds  acquired  in  war,  severe  injuries  to  the 
soft  parts,  etc.)  ;  2.  By  way  of  tlic  genital  tract  of  women  (especially  duhnir 
or  a  short  time  after  abortion,  or  after  labor)  ;  3.  By  means  of  the  umhilini 
cord  (in  the  new  born).  For  this  reason  three  principal  groups  are  recog- 
nized: Tetanus  iranmaiicns.  iclnnus  pnerperalis^  and  tetanus  neonatorum. 
Tlie  clinical  syni|)toni-complex  coincides  so  thoroughly  in  these  three  group? 
that  it  may  be  d(»scribed  for  all  three  simultaneously.  Some  few  individoii 
])oints  will  he  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  We  shall  also  describe 
those  few  forms  of  tetanus  which  deviate  from  the  three  mentioned  group?. 

Prominent  nmontr  all  tlie  symptoms  of  tetanus,  in  keeping  with  the  locil- 
ization  of  the  prinei])al  amount  of  the  toxin  in  the  spinal  cord  are  those  rdit- 
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ing  to  the  motor  sphere.  There  is  scarcely  a  large  muscle  group  in  the  body 
which  is  spared  in  the  course  of  tetanus.  Primarily  and  most  severely,  the 
muscles  of  the  head  and  neck  are  attacked.  A  few  days  after  the  injury  the 
patient  notices  (and  the  injury  may  be  entirely  unknown  or  unobserved  by 
him,  or  this  may  occur  after  childbirth)  a  certain  stiffness  in  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  in  the  muscles  of  mastication.  To  this  no  importance  is 
attached  by  the  patient  or  by  the  physician  who  is  called  in;  a  beginning 
rheumatism  an  affection  of  the  oral  cavity,  etc.,  is  considered.  The  tragedy, 
which  in  a  very  brief  time  will  take  place  is  not  suspected,  but  even  after  a 
few  days,  occasionally  after  a  few  hours — we  shall  describe  the  period  of  incu- 
bation at  the  end  of  this  chapter — ^we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  first  act  of  this 
sad  drama,  which  frequently  enough  in  a  very  short  time  terminates  tragically. 
The  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  masseter  spasm,  has  become  so 
great  that  the  patient  does  not  succeed  actively,  nor  the  physician  passively, 
in  separating  the  jaws  from  each  other  even  to  the  distance  of  a  millimetre; 
the  musculature  of  the  back  of  the  neck  shows  board-like  tension,  the  head  is 
directed  backward  so  that  it  bores  itself  into  the  pillow:  the  stage  of  opis- 
thotonos. The  facial  expression  of  the  patient  is  entirely  altered,  there  is 
mask-like  rigidity,  the  forehead  wrinkled  above,  the  eyes  motionless,  directed 
straight  forward,  the  alae  of  the  nose  widely  dilated,  the  mouth  increased 
in  breadth  and  drawn  downward,  a  symptom-complex  which  has  been  desig- 
nated facies  tetanica.  To  this,  often  in  consequence  of  a  8j)asm  of  the  facial 
nerve  a  peculiar  painful,  grinning  expression  is  added  which  for  a  long  time 
has  been  known  as  the  risus  sardonicus,  "  risus  tantalicus/^  we  should  almost 
call  it :  for  the  patient  retaining  his  full  consciousness  disturbed  in  the  most 
terrible  manner  by  his  affection,  in  spite  of  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
which  the  anxious  nurse  would  only  too  gladly  alleviate,  is  not  caj)able  of 
taking  the  smallest  quantity  of  food,  scarcely  a  drop  of  fluid,  and  in  spite  of 
all  his  torture  is  compelled  to  retain  a  constant  smile  upon  his  face,  a  symp- 
tom which  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  often  deceives  the  inexperienced  mem- 
bers of  the  family  regarding  the  severity  of  the  affection. 

Soon  the  musculature  of  the  back  and  abdomen  is  attacked  with  rigidity. 
The  vertebral  column  of  the  patient  is  bent  forward  and  becomes  so  stiff  that 
there  is  fear  of  breaking  it  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  move  the  patient.  The 
tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  board-like;  the  abdomen  is  completely 
retracted.  If  the  extension  of  the  body  is  completely  straight,  this  is  dt^sig- 
nated  as  "orthotonos  " ;  occasionallv  the  trunk  is  more  bent  forward  or  toward 
the  side,  positions  which  are  known  as  '^  emprosthotonos,*'  or  ^^  phurothotonos.'^ 

Regarding  the  extremities,  the  upper  often  remain  free,  showing  no 
symptoms ;  only  in  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  a  certain  immobility  is  some- 
times noted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  diseasi*  continues  for  several  davs  the 
legs  are  almost  always  attacked  with  rigidity.  This  is  esp(»cially  marked  in 
the  muscles  of  the  knee  joint ;  the  extension  contracture  may  be<*ome  so  great 
that  hyperextension  appears.  The  feet  and  toes,  on  the  contrary,  are  usually 
spared  by  the  tetanic  rigidity. 

The  musculature  of  the  internal  organs,  in  the  further  course  of  the 
morbid  process  also  is  attackt^l,  and  this  stage  frecjuently  brings  about  the 
fatal  termination.    The  diaphragm  is  most  markedly  affected;  many  authors 
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have  called  attention  to  this  spasm^  the  painful  sensation  in  the  cardiac  region 
of  which  most  patients  complain.  By  other  clinicians  the  cause  of  this  symj^ 
torn  is  directly  referred  to  spasm  of  the  musculature  of  the  heart. 

When  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  implicated  in  this  spasm  the  condition 
is  most  serious.  This  may  cause  sudden  death,  occasionally'  even  without  tbt 
other  symptoms  of  tetanus  being  developed  to  a  marked  extent. 

Although  the  patient  suffering  from  tetanus  is  dreadfully  tortured  hj 
the  rigidity  of  his  muscles,  which  has  already  been  described,  the  measure  <  f 
his  sufferings  is  by  no  means  full ;  the  tonic  spasms  are  even  increased  hj  i 
number  of  scarcely  avoidable  conditions.  The  slightest  movement  to  which  tbt 
patient  is  subjected,  the  faintest  commotion  in  his  vicinity,  are  sufficient  ti 
cause  a  paroxysmal  excessive  contraction  of  numerous  muscle  groups,  which 
previously  were  already  in  a  state  of  tension.  An  attempt  to  allay  the  agoih 
izing  thirst  by  swallowing  a  little  fluid,  the  mouth  having  to  be  opened  for 
this  purpose,  is  responded  to  by  the  patient  with  a  severe  paroxysm  of  tbe 
muscles  of  deglutition;  the  attempts  of  the  nurse  to  rearrange  the  bed  can* 
an  increase  of  the  extensor  spasm  of  the  entire  musculature  of  the  tnmk ;  the 
appearance  of  persons  in  the  room  of  the  patient,  no  matter  how  carefully 
and  guardedly  they  have  entered,  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  door  of  the 
room,  the  opening  of  a  window  is  suflBcient  to  increase  the  spasm.  For  the 
most  part  these  spasms  are  of  a  tonic  nature;  clonic  spasms  are  comparatiwlj 
rare.  The  increase  of  the  spasms  due  to  external  circumstances  is  often  ac- 
companied by  a  piercing  cry,  which  issues  with  difficulty  through  the  tightlj 
closed  lips,  without  giving  the  patient  any  relief.  Frequently  there  is  adde*] 
to  this  a  peculiar  grinding  noise  of  the  teeth,  which  is  due  to  the  marked  tr«- 
mus.  As  a  rule,  the  patient  is  only  able  to  give  vent  to  unarticulated  sound*, 
so  that  he  is  hardly  able  to  make  himself  understood  to  those  about  him.  If 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  speak  a  few  words  the  speech  appears  "^  squot^zriL" 
This  characteristic  is  often  retained  even  during  the  stage  of  convalesci'Dcy; 
only  becoming  normal  after  the  trismus  has  completely  disappeared. 

In  regard  to  other  symptoms  due  to  the  spinal  cord,  sensory  disturhan'^n 
are  comparatively  rare.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  the  prt^r.^^ 
of  such  a  severe  affection  wliich  prohibits  any  unnecessary  manipulation  r 
the  part  of  the  patient,  systematic  investigations  of  sensory  condition?  ha^- 
scarcely  been  attempted.  Subjectively  there  is  frequently  an  abnormal  ii;- 
crease  of  the  pain  sense ;  especially  in  those  muscle  groups  in  which  the  spa?r 
is  marked,  hyperalgesia  is  decided.  In  regard  to  the  reflexes,  the  same  nu.^ 
be  said  as  of  the  sensory  phenomena;  they  are  rarely  tested  in  tetanus;  ini:- 
vidual  authors  have  occasionally  noted  a  marked  increase  in  the  patella  ti-n- 
don  reflex. 

The  cerebrum,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  the  majority  of  ca?e«- 
shows  no  svniptoms.  Shortlv  before  death,  delirium  occasionallv  occurs;  ht: 
in  general,  the  mind,  during  the  entire  course  of  the  disease,  is  clear,  not  t-' 
the  advantage  of  the  patient  as  we  have  already  emphasized  before.  Onlv  '.r 
alooliolies,  who  are  attacked  by  tetanus,  soon  after  the  development  of  xU 
syin])tonis,  does  delirium  occur,  and  this  is  so  constant  that  if  a  person  at- 
tacked by  tetanus  shows  dc^lirium  during  the  attacks  it  is  almost  c<Ttain  thit 
the  affected  individual  is  an  alcoholic. 
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At  this  point  the  insomnia  may  be  mentioned  which  frequently  in  the 
individual  affected  by  tetanus  cannot  be  combated  by  any  known  remedy. 
Whereas,  as  emphasized  by  Rose  for  example,  the  first  symptoms  of  tetanus, 
trismus,  the  spasm  in  the  musculature  of  the  neck,  develop  after  patients  have 
passed  the  night  in  deep  sleep,  with  the  appearance  of  tetanus  sleep  is  rare, 
and  if  it  occurs  at  all,  lasts  but  a  few  hours. 

Compared  with  the  symptoms  due  to  the  spinal  cord,  all  others  are  second- 
ary in  importance.  The  internal  organs  during  the  course  of  the  disease  show 
but  few  pathologic  changes  except  when  complications  occur  which  are  not 
a  part  of  the  affection.  Cardiac  activity  is  frequently  somewhat  increased, 
the  pulse  rate  amounting  to  150  per  minute.  (The  sensation  of  oppression 
in  the  cardiac  region  has  already  been  mentioned.)  The  respiration  is  often 
increased.  If  the  respiratory  muscles  arc  especially  affected  by  the  spasms 
and  the  thorax  remains  almost  permanently  in  the  inspiratory  position,  the 
patient  is  tortured  by  a  terrible  dyspnea,  without  being  able  to  afford  himself 
relief  by  bringing  into  play  the  auxiliary  respiratory  muscles.  The  dyspnea 
may  finally  l)ecome  so  great  that  deep  cyanosis  appears,  the  patient  dying  with 
symptoms  of  suffocation.  A  complication  which  is  especially  feared  is  pneu- 
monia; this  may  occur  as  aspiration  pneumonia,  the  result  of  regurgitated 
particles  of  food ;  secondly,  on  account  of  the  insufficient  mechanism  of  respira- 
tion, the  result  of  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  a  stasis  of  the  bronchial 
secretion  readily  occurs  in  the  alveoli  giving  rise  to  hypostatic  pneumonia. 
Although  in  general,  pneumonia  is  not  such  a  frequent  complication  of  tetanus, 
this  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  death  occurs  before  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  inflammation  of  the  lung  to  develop. 

For  the  same  reason  a  serious  complication  on  the  part  of  the  kidneys  and 
actual  nephritis  is  but  rarely  observed.  On  the  other  hand  the  urine  fre- 
quently shows  pathological  changes.  Not  rarely  does  it.  contain  albumin  and 
albumoses,  further  urobilin;  in  some  few  cases  sugar  is  also  found;  an  in- 
creased excretion  of  urates,  creatin  and  creatinin  have  not  been  found  as  yet. 
That  the  absolute  quantity  of  urine  is  constantly  decreased  and  concentrated 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  on  account  of  the  small  intake  of  fluids. 

All  the  more  marked,  on  the  other  hand,  in  most  cases,  is  the  secretion  of 
sweat.  Scarcely  has  the  nurse  dried  the  forehead  of  the  patient,  when  large 
pearls  of  sweat  are  again  noticed.  At  other  parts  of  the  body  the  skin  is 
mostly  very  moist,  the  bed  sheets  after  a  few  hours  are  wet  from  sweat,  an 
unfortunate  condition  for  careful  nursing,  which  however,  cannot  be  avoided 
even  with  the  greatest  care.  In  consequence  of  the  excessive  st»cretion  of 
sweat  and  on  account  of  the  difficulties  regarding  the  care  of  the  patient, 
various  cutaneous  affections  very  frequently  occur,  eczema  and  bed-sores; 
nursing  is  powerless,  as  a  rule,  in  the  avoidance  of  these  complications  in 
tetanus. 

In  some  cases,  simultaneously  with  the  secretion  of  sweat,  the  secretion  of 
tears  is  increaswl,  then  the  face  of  the  patient  presents  a  very  remarkable  ap- 
pearance. Over  the  smiling  countenance  (risus  sardonicus)  tears  are  con- 
stantly flowing;  and  as  paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  one  might  almost  say:  "The 
patient  cries  because  his  disease  forces  him  to  laugh." 

Finally,  we  must  mention  an  especially  interesting  symptom  of  tetanus: 
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The  condition  of  the  temperature.    In  many  cases,  up  till  a  few  hours  before 
death,  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  102.2**  F. ;  in  other  cases,  a  short  time 
after  the  appearance  of  the  tetanic  symptoms  there  is  a  rise  of  temperiturp 
up  to  lOS**  F.  and  even  higher,  a  fact  that  was  even  known  to  the  phygicians 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  de  Hacn,  Dazille  and  others.     The  cases  runniDg 
their  course  with  these  very  high  temperatures,  in  general,  usually  offer  t 
very  unfavorable  prognosis ;  recently  v.  Leyden  mentioned,  in  a  clinical  lecmw, 
which  shall  be  reported  further  in  the  chapter  on  therapy,  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  a  case  of  tetanus  in  which  after  the  temperature  had  ri*en  to 
104°  F.  recovery  had  ever  occurred.     Especially  remarkable  is  the  rise  of 
temperature  shortly  before,  and  frequently  a  few  hours  after  death.     During 
this  period  temperatures  of  such  height  are  reached  as  are  not  found  in  tnj 
other  disease:  Post  mortem  temperatures  of  109.5^  F.  and  111^  F.  are  nit 
rare;  they  occur  immaterial  whether  the  patient,  prior  to  death,  has  sbovn 
but  slight  or  marked  rises  in  temperature.    This  fact  has  also  been  knovn 
for  a  long  time,  even  Wunderlich  having  called  attention  to  it.     A  satisfactorr 
explanation  for  the  appearance  of  these  hyperpyretic  temperatures  has  ts  m 
not  been  given ;  some  authors  believe  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  phe- 
nomenon occurring  in  the  cadaver  similar  to  post  mortem    discoloration: 
others  refer  them  to  paralysis  of  the  heat-regulating  centres  in  the  spinal  cord. 
The  cause  of  the  post  mortem  rise  in  temperature  cannot  be  looked  for  in 
the  increased  muscular  action  due  to  the  spasms,  for   many  cases  which 
during  the  entire  course  of  the  affection  are  attacked  by  the  most  inten* 
spasms  never  show  temperatures  of  over  102.2**  F.    Nevertheless,  in  keeping: 
with  the  modern  standpoint,  which  the  question  of  tetanus  has  now  reached, 
we  should  like  to  propose  the  hypothesis,  in  explaining  the  appearance  of  the« 
abnormally  high  temperatures,  that  in  many  cases  shortly  before  death  a  i^jiin 
combination  of  the  tetatioid  substance  with  the  tetanus  toxin   occurs  in  tht 
cells  of  the  heat  centre.    This  hypothesis  finds  its  support,  partly  in  the  result? 
of  subdural  injection :  If  various  chemical  substances,  for  example,  solutiosi 
of  iodin,  are  injected  into  the  subarachnoid  space,  a  decided  rise  in  tempenitur? 
occurs  in  a  brief  time.    In  these  cases,  we  must  also  assume  that  the  substinoe 
in  question  at  least  produces  an  irritation  of  the  cells  in  the  heat  centre  or  hi5 
formed  a  chemical  combination  with  them.     This  explanation  of  the  apjH^r- 
anee  of  pre-agonal  or  post  mortem  rises  of  temperature  cannot  be  reganirl 
as  an  explanation  for  all  diseases;  besides  chemical  irritation  which  act:*  uf*a 
the  heat  centre,  there  are  also  purely  mechanical  ones  which   show  girailir 
eirc'cts  u])on  the  heat  centre.    Tliis  latter  hypothesis  explains  the  high  ri>es  of 
teinj)eratur(»s  which   are  occasionally  observed   after  severe   injuries  of  the 
cervical  cord  and  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Whatever  explanation  is  accepted,  regarding  post  mortem  rises  of  tem- 
perature, its  occurrence  is  certainly  remarkable  and  often  has  a  very  strange 
effect  upon  laymen.  A  few  drastic  exanij)les  are  given  by  Rose  in  his\?xct?lltni 
book ;  he  describes  several  cases  in  which  in  the  presence  of  nurses,  he  i-on- 
firnied  the  fatal  termination  in  patients  dying  from  tetanus  and  then  left  ihr 
hos])ital:  a  short  time  later  the  nurse  came  running  into  his  room  with  lir 
rei)ort:  '*  Doctor,  you  must  have  made  a  mistake,  for  the  patient  is  not  detd. 
he  is  only  beginning  to  develop  a  terrible  fever ! "     The  post  mortem  nK 
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in  temperature  does  not  last  for  a  long  time,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after 
death  the  cadaver  begins  to  cool  (according  to  Rosens  records). 

PROGNOSIS,    COURSE,    DIFFERENTIAL   DU6N0SIS   OF   TETANUS 

After  having  mentioned  the  principal  symptoms  of  tetanus,  a  few  words 
regarding  its  course  and  prognosis,  also  in  reference  to  the  varieties  of  tetanus 
which  deviate  from  the  usual  form  and  the  differential  diagnosis  will  be 
in  place. 

Numerous  prolonged  investigations,  in  the  human  subject,  are  necessary 
before  definite  opinions  could  be  given  in  regard  to  the  number  of  days  that 
elapse,  after  an  injury,  before  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  appear.  Many  patients 
cannot  remember  having  injured  themselves  at  all;  on  the  other  hand,  prior 
to  the  era  of  the  discovery  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  no  importance  was  laid 
upon  the  etiological  relation  of  trauma;  in  all  cases  in  which  injury  could 
not  be  determined,  nontraumatic  or  rheumatic  tetanus,  etc.,  were  spoken  of. 
But  even  after  Nicolaier^s  bacillus  had  been  recognized  as  the  causative  agent 
of  all  forms  of  tetanus  and  after  numerous  animal  experiments  had  been  made 
with  it,  or  with  its  products,  the  question,  regarding  the  siSLgt  of  latency  of 
human  tetanus,  could  not  be  solved.  In  the  first  place  it  was  shown  that 
various  kinds  of  animals  differed  greatly  regarding  the  period  of  incubation 
of  tetanus;  secondly  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  experiment  that  we  cannot 
compare  these  results  with  the  natural  forms  of  infection  which  occur  in 
man :  In  the  experiment  we  utilize  the  finished  products  of  tetanus  bacilli,  the 
toxins,  at  one,  usually  a  lethal  dose,  by  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  injection 
into  the  organism  of  the  animal  that  was  previously  entirely  well ;  in  man,  at 
first  but  few  bacilli  enter  the  wound,  they  increase  and  only  after  several  days, 
or  at  least  after  many  hours,  produce  the  poisonous  substance  which  enters  the 
circulation  and  the  organs  in  small  amounts  from  the  wound.  As  valuable, 
therefore,  as  animal  experiments  are,  which  have  been  carried  out  to  explain 
all  questions  regarding  tetanus,  a  certain  reserve  must  be  adopted,  in  the 
comparisons  of  results  with  those  produced  naturally  from  the  morbid  changes 
occurring  in  the  human  organism.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  regard 
to  the  period  of  latency  of  tetanus;  here  only  the  results  carefully  investigated 
in  the  human  l)eing  are  of  value.  Rose,  who  perhaps  has  the  best  knowledge 
of  tetanus,  having  observed  numerous  cases  of  his  own,  upon  the  basis  of  these 
as  well  as  according  to  the  results  of  other  authors,  believes  that  in  one-half 
the  cases  of  tetanus,  only  in  the  second  week  after  the  injury  and  in  a  third 
of  the  cases  only  in  the  third  week,  in  all  other  cases  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth  week,  do  the  symptoms  arise.  Some  authors  have  even  suggested  a 
period  of  latency  up  to  sixty  days.  An  immediate,  an  abrupt  appearance  of 
tetanic  symptoms  following  the  injury  is  absolutely  denied  by  Rose. 

PROGNOSIS 

In  direct  connection  with  the  period  of  incubation  of  tetanus  is  that  of 
prognosis;  to-day  it  is  a  well-founded  law  that  the  more  rapidly  the  symp- 
toms develop  after  trauma  the  more  unfavorable  the  chances  of  recovery. 
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Rose  calculates  from  his  observation  that  91  per  cent,  of  all  cases  termiuite 
fatally  after  an  early  development  of  symptoms,  81.3  per  cent,  from  Uv. 
52.9  per  cent,  from  latent  cases  and  only  50  per  cent,  from  cases  in  whicb  i> 
symptoms  appeared  very  late.  These  figures  coincide,  in  general,  with  t> 
reports  of  most  other  authors.  The  results  of  statistics  since  the  discoTtr 
of  the  antitoxin  are  different  and  this  will  be  shown  in  the  last  section  -'. 
this  article  where  we  shall  have  to  refer  again  to  the  prognosis  of  tetaniL<: 
for  the  mortality  of  tetanus,  which  had  been  estimated  prior  to  the  introdik- 
tion  of  specific  treatment  and  showed  that  from  80  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent  o: 
all  cases  in  the  last  few  years  had  proved  fatal,  has  b€»come  decidedly  lower 
Besides  the  rapid  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  tetanus,  other  con<i> 
tions  also  show  an  unfavorable  prognosis:  First,  fever  of  over  103®  F.  at  the 
height  of  the  disease,  further,  complete  trismus  which  makes  it  impo»iHr 
to  take  nourishment  of  any  kind,  then  the  frequency  and  the  intensity  of  th( 
tetanic  attacks,  complications  on  the  part  of  the  musculature  of  the  res^pira- 
tory  and  deglutition  apparatus.  Any  one  of  these  symptoms  is  sufficient  :.» 
cause  death  in  a  very  brief  period;  if  several  of  them  are  combined  the  pn*?- 
nosis  is  absolutely  hopeless.  As  a  rule,  the  fatal  termination  occurs  a  ftv 
days  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms;  tetanus  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  deadly  diseases  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  At 
the  same  time  the  term  "treacherous"  may  also  be  applied  to  it:  Ofut 
enough  after  the  patient  is  already  in  the  second  week  of  the  disease,  tfier 
the  severest  symptoms  have  lessened  in  intensity  and  the  physician  is  hopeful 
of  the  early  recovery  of  his  patient,  suddenly  spasm  of  the  respiratory  mn>oc- 
lature  occurs  and  death  takes  place.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  for  the  phvsi- 
cian  in  every  respect,  in  treating  a  patient  with  tetanus,  to  be  very  guaniri 
in  his  prognosis  even  in  an  apparent  mild  and  favorable  case,  ancj  to  p-'iit 
out*to  the  family  of  the  patient  the  grave  danger  up  to  the  point  of  an  aim^t: 
complete  recovery. 

That  this  recovery  requires  a  long  time,  even  in  the  mild  cases,  need  n--: 
be  explained  after  a  description  of  the  extraordinarily  severe  general  svan- 
toms  of  tetanus.     A  few  words  regarding  the  individual  varieties  of  Uiah^a. 

VARIETIES 

The  course  of  traumatic  tetanus  and  puerperal  tetanus  is  almost  identic^:: 
both  forms  owe  their  origin  to  an  external  wound  in  which  the  bacilli  enli-r: 
that  puerj)eral  tetanus  arises  in  any  other  manner  than  from  Nicolaitr'- 
bacillus  must  be  rejected  as  erroneous  upon  the  basis  of  recent  investigati-^t* 
and  observations.  The  most  frequent  causes  for  the  development  of  puerpi-r^! 
tetanus  are  the  attempts  of  pregnant  women  themselves,  or  of  quacks,  to  hrici 
about  abortion.  Further,  unclean  mani])ulations  during  labor  are  also  im- 
portant factors.  Occasionally,  however,  even  in  well  conduct (xl  obstt'tricil 
clinics,  cases  of  tetanus  puer])erali<  occur;  then  the  degree  of  cireumspeiti*>3 
and  the  strict  ccmtrol  of  all  fartors  are  necessary  to  prevent  an  endemic  ir 
the  hospital  in  question.  If  tetanus  occurs  in  a  pregnant  woman  who  has  n-.t 
aborted,  the  pn'gnancy  is  not  always  interrupted  by  tetanus,  thus  Rose  n-por- 
a  case  of  enteric  fever  and  tetanus  which  terminated  fatally;  at  the  autopfT 
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there  was  found  in  the  interior  of  the  uterus  in  an  intact  amnionic  sac, 
a  fetus  which  measured  5  cm.  Brambilla  has  even  reported  the  clinical  history 
of  a  patient  seven  months  pregnant  who  after  pricking  her  foot  was  attacked 
by  tetanus,  suffering  for  twenty  days  from  the  attack,  and  after  thirty  days 
giving  birth  to  a  completely  healthy  girl  and  finally  herself  recovering. 

Such  cases,  however,  belong  to  the  greatest  rarities.  In  general  if  death 
does  not  occur  previously,  tetanus  causes  abortion.  Attempts  to  bring  on 
labor,  in  view  of  the  severe  affection  in  which  even  the  slightest  manipulation 
causes  an  increase  of  the  spasm,  are  not  to  be  considered.  Only  in  those  cases 
in  which  marked  dyspneic  phenomena,  as  a  result  of  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  respiration  are  present,  must  the  physician  put  the  question  to  himself 
whether  by  an  artificial  interruption  of  the  labor  he  may  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  his  patient. 

Tetanus  neonatorum  does  not  differ  markedly  from  the  two  previously 
described  forms.  Its  occurrence  can  only  be  explained  in  the  manner  that 
the  bacillus  of  tetanus  enters  the  umbilical  wound.  All  previous  opinions 
regarding  tetanus  neonatorum,  which  in  its  clinical  course  was  known  to  the 
physicians  of  ancient  times,  must  be  rejected  upon  the  basis  of  scientific  results 
of  investigations  of  the  last  decade.  As  we  have  seen,  tetanus  is  a  form  of 
"  dirt  disease,"  i.  e.,  depending  upon  bad  hygienic  conditions  and  insufficient 
aseptic  procedures.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  tetanus  neonatorum  occurs  par- 
ticularly among  the  poorer  classes.  It  does  not  occur  very  frequently  in 
Europe,  epidemics  of  tetanus  belonging  to  the  greatest  rarity.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  the  reports  of  individual  physicians,  who  have  practised 
for  some  time  in  the  tropics,  the  affection  is  said  to  decimate  the  population 
in  some  countries;  thus,  for  example  in  Cayenne,  Jamaica,  Guiana,  10  per 
cent,  to  25  per  cent,  of  all  negro  children  perish  from  tetanus  neonatorum. 
It  is  very  conspicuous  that  children  born  of  whites  and  Indians  in  the  same 
region  and  under  the  same  hygienic  conditions,  are  much  more  rarely  attacked 
by  tetanus.  Baginsky,  from  whom  we  have  taken  these  latter  facts,  quite 
properly  refers  to  this  varying  condition  of  the  individual  racial  peculiarities 
in  regard  to  the  same  disease,  for  in  tetanus  this  may  be  explained  as  a  "  racial 
predisposition.'^ 

Tetanus  neonatorum  occurs  most  frequently  at  the  end  of  the  first  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  of  life  of  the  infant.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained in  that  under  normal  conditions,  upon  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the 
cord  falls  off  and  the  affected  area  until  then  covered  by  skin,  therefore,  up  to 
the  end  of  the  second  week,  represents  an  open  wound.  If  this  area  is  not 
kept  hygienically  and  aseptically  clean,  the  danger  of  entrance  of  the  tetanus 
bacillus  is  present.  If  now  we  are  asked,  why,  in  spite  of  the  dirt  which 
exists  for  the  great  part  still  in  the  dwellings  of  our  poorer  population,  tetanus 
neonatorum  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease,  three  reasons  may  be  given: 
1.  The  already  mentioned  racial  predisposition;  2.  The  circumstance  that 
the  tetanus  bacillus  occurs  particularly  in  earthy  floors,  more  rarely  in  the  dirt 
of  rooms  and  in  dwellings  in  larger  cities;  3.  The  constitution  of  the  umbilical 
wound  itself.  As  this  represents  a  fresli  granulating  surface  and  frequently 
suppurates  more  or  less,  numerous  young  active  leukocytes  are  present;  these 
are  capable,  as  we  have  mentioned  at  another  place,  to  resist  the  tetanus  bacilli 
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which  atteiDpt  to  enter,  in  case  the  hacilH  are  not  present  i 
and  their  toxicity  is  not  too  great. 

lu  general,  regarding  the  course  of  tetanue  neonatorum,  the  rharacto- 
first  symptom  iiiuet  be  particularly  emphasized,  which  has  been  knon 
physicians  for  a  long  time:  Parents  and  physicians  are  often  notifwd  of 
onset  of  tetanus  in  the  new  born  hy  the  fact  that  at  the  moment  at  rtk 
attempts  to  nurse,  the  child  lets  go  with  a  painful  cry — the  fimt  map 
of  the  beginning  »pasm  of  the  maescter.  I  should  still  like  to  mention  tb 
although  we  have  not  observed  a  case  of  thia  kind — according  to  Soltn 
the  first  symptom  of  tetanus  neonatorum  is  a  characteristic  contraction  ol 
face.  In  general  the  course  of  the  tetanic  spasms  and  the  other  clininl  q 
toms  will  not  differ  from  that  of  traumatic  tetanus. 

Ab  the  fourth  form  of  tetanus  which  is  still  described  by  eome  oB 
rheumatic  tetanus  must  Iv  mentioned.  There  are  raid  to  be  cam-s  which  i 
the  character! fltic  picture  of  tetanus  without  the  bacillus  of  XicoUifr  b 
found  in  them.  We  do  not  recognize  this  form ;  if  we  rufleci  that  occuiai 
the  smallest  wound,  the  origin  of  which  may  not  even  he  nolinxl  by  the  pii 
suffices  to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  tetanue  bacillus,  and  thtit  in  tndu 
after  six  or  eight  days  the  first  symptoms  occur,  even  with  the  most  cv 
investigation  the  determination  of  thia  injury  is  impo^ihle,  we  must  * 
that  it  is  entirely  erroneous  to  give  to  such  cases  a  particular  standii^ 
attempt  to  refer  them  to  refrigeration  and  other  causes.  We  bclMrre,  tl 
fore,  that  the  more  accurate  bacteriologic  diagnosis  bL-comcs,  partieoi 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  etiology  is  known,  and  also  aniioal  cipniDM 
i.  e.,  the  inoculation  of  several  animals  with  the  hlood  obtained  from  pati 
by  venesection,  the  more  rarely  will  it  be  necessary  to  make  a  "ilia 
diagnosis"  "rheumatic  tetanus."  In  this  connection  it  is  well  worth  i 
tioning  that  lately  also  tetanus  bacilli  have  been  found  id  the  sputum. 

In  contrast  to  the  last  described  form  of  tctanuE^,  we  raust.  howercr,  it 
nize  another:  tetanus  facialis.  It  is  particularly  the  merit  of  Ra«e  !■  i 
described  this  form  of  the  disease,  its  characteristic  course  and  to  han ' 
gested  a  theory  tor  its  manner  of  appearance.  In  the  description  of  Wi 
facialis  we  shall  adhere  closely  to  that  given  by  Rose.  Tetanus  facialis  it 
from  all  the  previously  described  forms  of  tetauua  in  that  in  this  iiwti 
we  are  not  dealing  with  spasms  of  distinct  muscle  groups  only  but  simalt 
ously  even  previously  with  a  true  paralysis  in  the  course  of  a  mm, 
jiartieularly  in  the  facial  nerve.  Facial  tetanus  occurs  after  an  injoij 
happened  to  the  head  in  the  course  of  the  facial  nerve;  paralysis  of  tte 
constantly  occurs  on  the  side  of  the  trauma  and  frequently  at  the  M* 
the  disease;  it  affects  all  regions  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  except  tfe 
ternal  car  and  the  parts  covered  by  the  chin.  The  paralysis  if  ool  in  d) 
connection  with  the  other  symptoms  of  tetanus,  this  may  be  net^  bam 
fact  that  cases  of  general  traumatic  tetanus  occur  in  connei'tion  with  «■• 
of  the  head  without  facial  paralysis  occurring  as  a  complication.  .\iBa^ 
peculiarities  of  head  tetanus.  Rose  emphasizes  the  frequency  of  ffpMM 
deglutition  which  occur  in  its  course;  the  proportional  long  dnration. at' 
as  the  milder  course  of  the  atfection.  He  refers  the  seat  of  lh«  panlj* 
the  distal  end  of  the  Fallopian  canal  at  the  stylo-mastoid  fotaraen.    BmI 
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to  explain  that  particularly  after  injuries  to  the  head  the  area  of  one  nerve 
should  show  paralytic  conditions,  this  is  still  a  debated  question ;  we  shall  not 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  these  diametrically  opposed  views  but  shall  leave 
this  question  as  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  future. 

DIFFERENTIAL   DU6N0SIS 

After  having  described  the  individual  varieties  of  tetanus  we  must  briefly 
refer  to  the  differential  diagnosis.  If  tetanus  is  well  developed  the  diagnosis 
is  easy.  With  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms,  however,  especially  if 
reports  of  preceding  injuries  are  absent,  errors  may  readily  occur.  A  number 
of  affections  of  the  jaw  and  the  oral  cavity  may  produce  irismus-like  condi- 
tions. In  general,  however,  by  an  accurate  examination  and  palpation  of  the 
affected  portions  of  the  body,  it  can  be  readily  determined  whether  local  con- 
ditions cause  the  disease,  or  upon  their  removal  the  question  of  a  beginning 
tetanus  is  to  be  considered  or  not.  Among  general  diseases  the  symptoms  of 
which  may  give  cause  for  confusion  with  beginning  tetanus  there  must  be 
mentioned,  meningitis,  hydrophobia  and  poisoning  with  strychnin.  Differen- 
tio-diagnostically,  besides  the  important  data  obtained  from  the  history,  that 
in  meningitis  and  in  hydrophobia  the  significant  and  early  symptom  of  tetanus, 
trismus,  is  almost  entirely  absent,  that  in  meningitis  usually  severe  cerebral 
phenomena  are  present  which  in  the  case  of  tetanus,  as  already  mentioned, 
belong  to  the  greatest  rarity,  that  in  poisoning  by  strychnin  in  contrast  to 
tetanus  usually  the  extremities  mostly  markedly  develop  the  severe  spasmodic 
phenomena  will  be  decisive. 

THERAPY 

In  the  discussion  of  the  therapy  as  may  have  been  gathered  from  what 
has  been  previously  said,  we  find  ourselves  presented  with  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  internal  medicine:  In  the  first  place  tetanus,  up  to  this 
time  at  least,  has  been  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  all  infectious  diseases;  secondly 
its  symptoms  are  such  that  the  comforts  of  general  nursing,  which  have  made 
such  great  advances  in  the  last  few  years,  can  only  help  the  patient  to  an 
exceedingly  limited  degree. 

There  are  four  distinct  indications  which  our  therapy  must  reach  in  the 
treatment  of  tetanus:  1.  The  treatment  of  the  wound,  the  point  of  entrance 
of  the  bacilli;  2.  General  nursing  and  diet;  3.  General  medical  tllerapy; 
4.  Specific  curative  serum  therapy. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  description  of  the  treatment  of  the  wound.  Even 
before  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  tetanus,  attention  was  directed  by  physi- 
cians to  this  point;  this  was  based  upon  the  fact  attained  by  experience,  that 
tetanus  often  occurs  in  connection  with  injuries  from  wounds  and  that  in 
connection  with  trauma,  if  treated  at  once  by  radical  measures,  at  least  in 
many  cases  recovery  occurs.  The  treatment,  therefore,  was  not  limited  to  a 
thorough  cleansing  of  infected  wounds,  but  incision  and  excision  were  prac- 
tist»d,  sometimes  complete  amputation  of  entire  members  of  the  body  with  the 
hope  that  the  toxic  product  would  be  completely  removed  from  the  organism. 
This  manner  of  surgical  treatment,  however,  aftt^r  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  was 
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discovered  and  the  manner  of  its  activity  had  been  learned,  has  been  variously 
modified.  As  the  toxin  produced  by  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  does  not  act  in 
the  wound  itself  but  is  carried  extraordinarily  rapidly  by  the  lymph  ehaniM-b 
and  circulation  to  the  central  nervous  system,  it  is  advisable  to  extend  gnrgicil 
treatment  to  wider  areas  than  to  the  wound  itself.  Here,  naturally,  energetic 
measures  are  necessary ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bacilli  of 
tetanus  are  extraordinarily  resistant  to  external  influences,  chemicals,  rti- 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  may  remain  in  the  wound  in  an  animate  condition 
for  days,  constantly  producing  fresh  quantities  of  toxin,  and  in  this  manner 
cause  a  constant ancrease  of  toxicity  in  the  organism.  The  treatment  of  tik 
wound  must  therefore  be  directed  in  two  different  ways:  1,  prophylactically: 
2,  directly  (upon  outbreak  of  the  first  symptoms).  Begarding  the  prophr- 
lactic  treatment,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  our  present  aseptic  era ;  there 
is  probably  no  surgeon  to-day  who  does  not  thoroughly  cleanse  every  weun^ 
before  he  carries  out  any  other  method  of  treatment.  But  especially  in  n?gan! 
to  the  danger  of  infection  with  tetanus  bacilli,  attention  must  l>e  directed  to 
such  injuries  as  are  contaminated  by  earth.  Here  the  most  thorough  dis- 
infection with  the  strongest  chemicals  or  with  a  hot  iron  is  necessary,  to 
destroy  the  bacilli  which  have  entered  the  wound  with  the  particles  of  eirlL 
before  they  have  begun  to  display  their  deleterious  action. 

If,  however,  the  first  symptoms  of  tetanus  have  appeared  in  a  patieBt. 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  in  all  cases — also  in  those  in  which  the  patieLi 
denies  an  injury — to  examine  the  body  most  carefully,  so  as  to  determine  if 
possible  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  bacilli.  If  this  succeeds,  the  game  i*  *•} 
no  means  won  as  yet ;  for  at  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  first  symptoc? 
a  certain  opinion  can  never  be  given  how  much  tetanus  toxin  has  alnadj 
entered  the  substance  of  the  central  nervous  system.  But  neverthele>s  in  iH 
early  and  energetic  treatment  of  a  wound  infected  by  tetanus  bacilli.  i-> 
chances  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient  are  decidedly  more  favorable  than  :f 
these  measures  had  not  been  carried  out  because  the  })oint  of  entranci*  n»:i'. 
not  be  found.  By  an  energetic  treatment  of  the  wound,  we  understand  the  -;* 
of  strong  corrosives  and  di^^infectants,  secondly,  the  hot  iron,  and  thirdlv.  «ie»; 
incision  of  the  wound,  or  even  excision  of  the  surrounding  area  (rxtirpat:-t 
of  the  wound).  We  advise  against  the  amputation  of  an  extremity  for  t> 
purpose  of  radical  removal  of  the  point  of  entrance  of  an  infeition  i' 
reasons  given  above. 

Although  quite  definite  advice  may  be  given  in  the  treatment  of  wound- 
this  is  unfortunately  not  the  case  regarding  nursing  of  the  patient.  Tti- 
can  only  he  carried  out  in  the  minority  of  cases,  in  keeping  with  what  is  o^:- 
sidered  good  nursing  to-day.  Nursing  must  be  limited  particularlv  to  tL* 
surroinulings  of  the  patient,  the  sick  room,  etc.,  for,  as  we  have  st»en,  ^< 
the  slightest  noise  or  movement  in  the  surroundings  of  the  patient  i>  *a5- 
cicnt  to  cause  an  increase  of  his  spasm.  Care  must  Ik?  taken  that  the  ?Ni 
room  is  isolated  as  much  as  possible,  therefore,  not  m»ar  the  street.  wht!v 
})assing  wa^^ons  often  shake  the  entire  house,  or  toward  the  yard  whm»  car^j 
are  beaten  daily,  children  in  ])laying  make  noise,  etc.  To  prevent  the  entrtDii 
of  sound  through  the  doors  they  are  to  be  covered  with  thick  portiere^i;  up^c 
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the  floor  of  the  sick-room — in  contrast  to  the  furnishing  of  other  sick-rooms — 
thick  carpets  are  to  be  laid.  Nurses  should  go  about  with  felt  shoes;  as  few 
as  possible  should  enter  the  room,  these  should  be  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  nursing.  All  unnecessary  waiting  around  in  the  sick-room  is  to  be  pre- 
vented ;  all  visits  even  of  relatives  is  to  be  prohibited  until  the  spasms  in  the 
patient  have  permanently  disappeared.  The  light  in  the  bedroom  is  to  be 
shaded ;  perhaps  the  new  discoveries  of  chromotherapy,  by  the  introduction  of 
distinct  light  effects  in  the  bedroom,  may  be  able  to  bring  about  a  quieting 
effect  upon  the  patient !  The  sudden  entrance  of  waves  of  sunlight  into  the 
bedroom  must  be  avoided  as  this  may  give  rise  to  the  development  of  new 
spasmodic  attacks. 

Care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  a  bed.  This  should  be  as  broad  as 
possible,  so  that  the  danger  of  the  patient  falling  out  at  the  side  during  a 
convulsion  is  diminished.  It  should  stand  so  that  it  can  be  approached  from 
both  sides.  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  feather  bed  or  a  large  water 
bed ;  the  severity  of  the  spasms  is  decidedly  diminished  by  this.  The  covering 
should  be  light;  all  bedding  or  clothes  which  press  upon  him  only  add  to 
the  increase  of  the  spasm  in  general,  and  lead  particularly  to  dyspnea.  The 
night  shirt  for  this  reason  should  be  as  wide  as  possible,  the  collar  remaining 
open.  Regarding  the  pillows,  it  is  advisable  to  limit  their  number  to  one  or 
two  so  that  the  patient  cannot  bore  himself  too  deeply  into  them,  compelling 
him  to  assume  a  position  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible.  It  is  self-evident  that 
there  must  be  a  space  between  the  patient  and  the  upper  end  of  the  bed  to 
prevent  the  head  striking  during  an  extensor  spasm. 

But  even  when  all  these  precautionary  measures  have  been  followed  acci- 
dents may  occur  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  affection;  for  this  reason  the 
nurse  must  not  leave  the  bedroom  for  a  moment,  constantly  keeping  the 
patient  in  sight.  Therefore,  at  least  two  nurses  are  necessary  in  every  case 
of  tetanus,  who  should  relieve  each  other  every  twelve  hours;  in  severe  cases 
it  is  even  advisable  to  have  two  nurses  on  duty  together.  Besides  the  nurse, 
another  person  should  be  present  outside  of  the  sick-room,  so  that  orders 
can  be  taken,  such  as  the  bringing  up  of  food,  bed-pan,  etc.  Loud  or  pro- 
longed talking  is  to  be  absolutely  prohibited.  Questioning  the  patient  should 
be  limited  to  a  minimum,  and  so  arranged  that  the  patient  can  answer  with 
a  brief  yes  or  no. 

Only  the  most  necessary  manipulations  are  to  be  carried  out  for  the 
patient.  Too  frequent  change  of  bed-  and  body-linen  should  be  prohibited; 
this  is  a  difficult  matter  to  carrv  out  for  a  careful  nurse,  for  the  bed-  and 
body-linen  of  the  patient  often  as  a  result  of  the  profuse  sweating  is  wet 
through  and  through.  The  care  of  the  skin  of  the  patient  is  also  to  be  limited ; 
naturally,  parts  of  the  body  that  have  been  injured  by  the  patient  during  his 
attacks,  cutaneous  emphysema,  bedsores  which  often  arise  as  a  result  of 
sweating,  must  be  treated  in  a  proper  manner.  By  careful  sponging  the 
marked  perspiration  may  be  removed,  the  nurse  must  be  instructed  to  be 
cautious  in  approaching  the  bed  so  as  not  to  knock  against  it,  as  this  is  likely 
to  produce  a  fresh  attack.  The  temperature,  unless  there  be  very  special  rea- 
sons should  only  be  taken  twice  a  day,  and  the  fact  should  always  l>e  kept  in 
mind  that  during  the  time  that  the  thermometer  is  in  the  axillary  cavity  the 
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of  the  paiient.  Many  patients  do  not  euccuinli  to  their  act< 
but  to  gradual  exhaustion;  they  do  not  have  suflicicnt  \ 
their  disease.  If  the  trismus  is  ahgolutc,  no  force,  no  m 
capable  of  opening  the  jaws,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  few  i 
contrary,  endeavors  of  this  kind  only  inereaj*e  the  mass 
there  is  but  oni?  remedy,  besides  artificial  nutrition,  which 
to  narcotize  the  patient.  During  the  narcosis,  when  the  i 
entirely,  introduce  the  stomaeh-tube  and  thus  pour  noamhi 
ach.  This  manner  of  nutrition,  however,  is  ne\'er  sufficient 
ried  out  exclusively;  for  in  the  first  place  the  amount  of  fli 
the  stomach  by  the  stomach-tube  is  limited ;  further,  it  is 
anesthetize  a  patient  every  day,  not  to  say  several  times 
the  nutrition,  by  means  of  the  stomach-tube  in  uneonscii 
fore,  in  those  under  the  influence  of  a  narcotic,  constantly 
danger  of  an  aspiration  pneumonia,  which  may  occur  in  rem 
tulie.  In  severe  eases,  in  whom,  as  the  result  of  tHsmua,  r 
mouth  is  impossible,  and  further  in  those  in  whom  no  t 
present  but  who  can  only  take  very  small  amounts  of  fluid 
small  opening  between  the  teeth,  we  are  compelled  to  reac 
meutatioH. 

Two  methods  may  Iw  adopted :  by  the  rectum  snd  snbc 
That  the  first  method,  in  severe  cases  in  which  the  t 
produces  a  spasm,  is  a  two-edged  sword  does  not  require  fi 
Even  if  three  persons  acting  simultaneously  and  with  the 
give  the  patient  a  nutritive  enemata.  two  who  lift  him  i 
introducing  the  rectal  tube,  this  means  great  exertion  o 
patient.  It  can  scarcely  be  avnidcd  that  some  fluid  will  I 
upon  the  bed  clothes;  frwjucnt  change  of  bed  clothes,  u 
mentioned,  is  to  be  avoided.  Then  the  fecal  evacuations  i 
which  naturally  are  more  frequent  in  nutrition  by  recti 
modes  of  nutrition^also  an  undesirable  factor  in  the  tra 
briefly,  all  thtse  reasons  are  against  nutrition  by  recta|^J 
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organism  as  nutritive  products,  a  too  minute  consideration  of  all  these  points 
would  take  us  too  far  from  our  subject  matter.  Accurate  descriptions  will 
be  found  in  the  large  collective  work  of  Leyden,  "  Handbook  of  Dietetic 
Therapeutics,"  in  the  article  written  by  Leube.  I  should  only  like  to  em- 
phasize that  naturally  all  preparations  for  subcutaneous  infusion  in  tetanus 
should  be  carried  on  outside  of  the  sick-room.  The  disinfection  of  the  small 
cutaneous  area,  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  thigh,  Into  which  the  needle  is  to 
be  introduced,  is  to  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible;  then  the  needle  is 
to  be  introduced  with  a  single  strong  effort,  at  once,  under  the  skin,  and  the 
fluid  should  be  allowed  to  flow  gradually  under  the  skin  and  thus  to  distribute 
itself.  After  the  entire  quantity  has  entered,  the  needle  is  rapidly  withdrawn 
and  the  point  of  entrance  immediately  closed  with  iodoform  collodion.  From 
this  brief  description,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  method  of  subcutaneous  nutri- 
tion is  much  easier  for  the  patient  than  that  form  introduced  by  rectum ;  and 
if  I  am  asked  whether  the  patient  receives  as  much  advantage  from  this  method 
as  from  the  other,  a  simple  calculation  will  give  the  answer:  The  best  and 
richest  nutritive  enema  which  can  be  chosen  at  all  is  a  meat-pancreatic 
enema,  containing  about  650  calories,  and  this  is  given  to  the  patient  with 
the  presumption  that  he  retains  the  entire  enema  and  absorbs  it  completely. 
An  infusion  of  200  cc.  of  olive  oil,  a  quantity  which  may  be  readily  intro- 
duced under  the  skin  of  the  patient  at  one  time,  has  a  value  of  2,000  calories, 
and  certainly  of  this  nothing  is  lost  to  the  patient,  for  scarcely  a  drop  will 
flow  from  the  small  point  of  injection  which  has  been  carefully  closed  after 
the  operation.  Finally,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  all  injections,  at 
least  within  the  course  of  the  week,  may  be  made  into  the  same  thigh. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  are  not  always  dealing  with  such  severe  cases. 
If  the  trismus  is  not  absolute  and  the  patient  is  able  to  open  his  mouth  at 
least  a  few  millimetres,  and  finally  if  no  spasm  of  deglutition  is  present,  the 
attempt  should  be  made  to  give  him  small  quantities  of  fluid  frequently  dur- 
ing the  day.  These  substances  must  never  be  given  out  of  vessels  that  are 
breakable;  for  if  at  the  moment  at  which  a  porcelain  dish,  for  example,  is 
placed  between  the  teeth  of  the  patient  an  attack  of  trismus  should  occur,  the 
teeth  which  are  forced  tightly  against  each  other  will  undoubtedly  crush  the 
porcelain  and  thus  numerous  fragments  will  find  their  way  into  the  mouth 
of  the  patient.  Therefore,  either  metal  spoons,  metal  cups,  etc.,  are  to  be 
used,  or  nipples  of  rubber  may  be  utilized  with  advantage.  By  the  latter 
method  the  patient  may  be  able  to  take  the  fluid  in  any  quantity  he  wishes; 
this  obviates  the  pouring  of  fluid  into  the  mouth  which  is  very  objectionable 
to  many  patients.  A  we<lge  or  mouth-gag  introduced  between  the  row  of 
teeth  and  an  attempt  made  to  forcibly  open  the  jaws  is  absolutely  unnecessary 
in  my  opinion.  By  all  these  manipulations  the  spasms,  especially  that  of  the 
masseter  muscles,  is  almost  always  increased.  However,  it  is  advisable  in 
patients  in  whom  teeth  are  missing  to  utilize  these  spaces  in  introducing  nour- 
ishment. 

Fluid  dare  never  be  given  to  the  patient  without  directing  his  attention 
to  the  fact  so  as  to  prevent  regurgitation.  IIow  readily  the  complication  of 
aspiration  pneumonia  occurs  has  already  been  described. 

Definite  rules  regarding  the  food  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  patient 
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cannot  be  indicated ;  the  taste  of  the  patient  may  decide ;  he  should  never  \* 
forced  to  take  food  which  in  health  is  repugnant  to  him. 

The  fundamental  principle,  according  to  which  nutritive  substances  must 
be  arranged  is  this :  In  as  small  a  quantity  of  fluid  as  possible  materials  vki 
in  calories,  having  an  agreeable  taste,  non-irritating  and  easily  dige«tibit 
are  to  be  administered.  Milk  rich  in  fat  or  very  strong  houillon.  beef-t« 
containing  eggs,  accordingly  the  addition  of  materials  containing  nutriim 
substances  would  also  be  advisable  in  the  severest  davs  of  the  afTeetion.  C<\f4 
and  chocolate  may  be  given  by  way  of  variety ;  patients  who  in  health  show  n-i 
aversion  to  cod-liver  oil  may  also  take  this  three  or  four  times  daily  ob 
account  of  its  high  nutritive  value.  The  patient  may  have  cold  tea,  aM  it»J«* 
and  lemonade  several  times  a  day ;  on  account  of  the  danger  of  regurgitati-^a 
pellets  of  ice  should  not  be  given.  Alcohol  had  better  not  l>e  given,  alihocjb 
its  nutritive  value  is  by  no  means  slight ;  but  it  very  readily  causes  c  xcitati«f. 
which  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  patient.  Carbonated  drinks,  particular!;, 
champagne,  are  to  be  prohibited,  for  apart  from  the  excitement  to  which  th^ 
may  give  rise,  their  contents  of  carbonic  acid  readily  cause  deglutition  spa*!r% 
On  the  other  hand,  heavy  beer,  such  as  Culmbacher,  porter,  in  case  the  patirtt 
is  used  to  taking  them,  may  be  given  to  the  patient.  All  solid  and  even  seici- 
solid  food  such  as  vegetables,  rice,  egg-foods,  poultry,  boned  fish,  etc.,  cann-^ 
be  given  at  the  height  of  the  disease ;  as  soon  as  this  period  is  passed,  a  pW- 
tiful  use  may  be  made  of  these  substances.  Stimulating  treatm<-nt  in  thf 
period  of  convalescence  does  not  differ  from  that  resulting  in  other  setw^ 
exhausting  diseases. 

We  must  still  say  a  few  words  regarding  baths  and  hydropathic  treatmrni 
There  are  authors  who  advise  the  former  very  strongly  for  tetanus:  anil  :t 
must  not  be  concealed  that  well  rt?gulated  baths  have  a  decide<lly  fav.»r«*:»r 
sedative  infliionee  upon  the  spasms.  Against  their  use,  however,  is  a  fact'-r 
which  in  my  oj)inion  is  of  pre-eminent  importance:  this  is  the  qm-^ti^n  if 
transporting  the  patient  to  the  bath-tub.  And  in  view  of  this  qmstinn.  Jt 
must  be  frequently  considered  whether  the  advantages  which  the  patitnt  '^i- 
tains  from  the  bath  are  more  important  than  the  results  due  to  the  nianipc- 
lation  necessary  in  placing  the  patient  in  the  bath.  This  question  will  hav- 
to  be  decided  with  a  positive  No !  I  believe  that  baths  should  only  lie  ir/»r:i 
in  tetanus  if  the  general  circumstances  are  most  favorable.  In  private  b-ni-* 
especial  arran<ri'ments  must  be  had  so  that  the  patient  may  l>e  lift^nl  iimii"i-- 
ately  from  the  bed  into  a  sufficiently  large  bath-tub,  carried  by  at  least  tw- 
careful  nurses:  transporting  the  patient  a  greater  distam*e  to  the  bath-n-r. 
under  some  circumstances,  through  narrow  doors,  etc.,  is  comhintHl  with  !••• 
great  ineonvenienee  for  the  patient.  Such  disadvantages  would  d«ri«W.l^ 
eontrnindieate  the  use  of  the  l)ath.  In  hospitals  the  use  of  baths  in  tetatc? 
patients  is  greatly  facilitated  hy  modern  improvements,- the  patit  nt  ht-i^^C 
lifted  directly  from  the  \m\  into  the  bath.  If  an  arrangement  of  tlii-  kin-: 
is  not  at  hand  the  same  ])rineiples  should  he  laid  down  for  thv  us«»  of  X> 
bath  in  private  houses  as  is  operative  in  hospitals.  In  my  opinion,  th' 
teni|uTature  of  the  water  should  he  warm;  even  patients  with  high  trmpert- 
tuH's  sliould  not  1)(^  ])laeed  in  eold  baths;  the  shock  which  follows,  which  ait# 
so  favorably  in  other  diseases  with  high  temperature,  especially  in  enteric 
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fever  and  in  pneumonia,  in  the  case  of  tetanus,  on  the  contrary,  causes  an 
increagc  of  the  spasm.  Only  with  one  modification,  therefore,  can  cold  baths 
be  given,  in  case  they  are  looked  upon  as  at  all  necessary  for  the  patients. 
The  patient  should  be  first  placed  in  a  warm  bath  (about  95°  F.) ;  gradually 
cold  water  is  allowed  to  flow  in,  until  finally,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
minute*?,  a  temperature  of  from  78**  F.  to  80**  F.  is  reached.  In  general,  how- 
ever in  tetanus,  in  patients  that  have  but  slight  fever,  warm  baths  of  from 
95**  F.  to  100.5**  F.  are  useful  on  account  of  their  sedative  action. 

Tubs  supplied  with  rubber  wheels  which  may  be  rolled  to  the  bed-side  of 
the  patient,  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  patient  may  lie  comfortably  in 
them  and  not  injure  himself  in  case  a  spasmodic  attack  occurs  while  he  is  in 
the  water.  Regarding  the  duration  of  the  baths  in  case  the  condition  of  the 
patient  allows,  they  should  be  prolonged  for  some  time,  in  order  to  gain  their 
complete  sedative  influence.  Thus,  if  the  spasms  cease,  while  the  patient  is 
in  the  bath-tub,  food,  etc.,  may  be  given.  On  the  other  hand,  in  tetanus  it 
will  rarely  be  possible  to  give  the  patient  a  bath  several  times  a  day  as  is 
done  in  enteric  fever.  The  question,  therefore,  arises,  whether  it  does  not 
appear  advisable  to  give  permanent  water-haths  in  tetanus  (a  method  of 
treatment  which  was  employed  by  Riess  and  others,  a  number  of  years  ago  in 
tetanus).  Personally  1  should  favor  this  in  the  treatment  of  cases  in  which 
favorable  conditions  of  a  treatment  of  this  kind  in  a  permanent  water-bath 
are  present;  i.  e.,  on  the  one  hand,  there  must  be  a  complete  arrangement  for 
this  method  of  treatment ;  permanent  water-baths  cannot  be  improvised.  Sec- 
ondly, the  nurse  must  keep  the  patient  in  the  bath  constantly  in  view ;  sudden 
death  by  drowning  in  the  bath  has  been  reported  several  times  in  literature; 
almost  all  of  them  the  results  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  nurses.  Thirdly, 
the  patient  must  be  comfortable  in  the  bath ;  and,  fourthly,  finally,  the  objective 
observation  decides  whether  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  spasms  are  less 
in  the  bath  than  when  he  is  in  bed.  If  all  these  requisites  for  the  use  of  the 
permanent  water-bath  are  favorable  it  offers  two  decided  advantages  as  com- 
pared to  the  treatment  in  bed:  first,  the  patient  in  the  bath-tub  notices  the 
movement  of  other  persons  in  his  surroundings  decidedly  less  than  when  in 
bed;  secondly,  the  dangers  from  cutaneous  eczema,  bed-sores,  etc.,  complica- 
tions which  so  readily  occur  in  tetanus,  are  almost  entirely  obviated  if  the 
patient  is  treated  in  the  permanent  water-bath. 

If  proper  arrangements  for  bathing  are  not  at  hand,  other  hydrothera- 
peutic  procedures  may  be  thought  of,  but  before  their  use  is  decided  upon,  the 
question  must  always  be  answered  whether  the  use  of  the  pack — for  this  is 
the  principal  method — may  not  produce  an  increase  of  the  spasms.  In  pa- 
tients in  whom  the  spasms  are  well  developed,  the  complete  pack  can  hardly 
be  utilized  and  cool  packs  should  not  be  used;  against  the  use  of  the  latter, 
the  same  conditions  are  decisive  which  have  been  mentioned  against  the  treat- 
ment by  cold  baths.  But  even  a  moist  warm  pack  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  very  valuable  in  many  cases  of  tetanus;  neither  in  those  in  whom  the 
slightest  manipulation  is  sufficient  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  spasm,  nor 
in  those  in  whom  a  profuse  excretion  of  sweat,  belongs  to  the  most  prominent 
clinical  symptom.  To  increase  this  latter  by  packs,  in  my  estimation,  means 
to  weaken  the  patient  unnecessarily;  and  as  the  intake  of  fluid  at  the  height 
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of  the  disease  is  a  very  limited  one  even  without  this,  there  is  no  indicatioii 
to  artificially  increase  the  excessive  secretion  of  sweat.  If,  however,  the  pr?- 
vionsly  mentioned  indications  against  the  use  of  the  moist,  warm  half  ptcb 
may  not  be  mentioned,  a  trial  may  be  made  to  see  whether  they  produce  i 
sedative  influence  upon  the  patient. 

These  descriptions  of  hydrotherapeutic  measures,  the  object  of  which,  ahn^ 
all,  is  the  quieting  of  the  patient,  lead  us  to  the  consideration  of  those  rtoM- 
dies  which  are  advised  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  would  require  too  long  a  tii» 
to  describe  the  historv  of  all  of  these  remedies,  as  well  as  the  reason?  whr 
individual  authors  have  advised  their  use  in  tetanus.  Anyone  especiillj 
interested  should  read  the  chapter  "  Die  Sopientia  "in  Rosen's  work ;  th«? 
all  the  details  will  be  found  referring  to  this  subject.  I  shall  only  meDtioo 
those  remedies,  which,  according  to  experience,  act  with  certainty  upon  thf 
spasms.  In  general,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  advance,  that  the  doses  of  the  nr- 
cotics  which  are  employed  in  tetanus  are  frequently  decidedly  above  the  mix:- 
mum  dose  of  the  drug,  and  that  if  an  effect  is  to  be  produced  by  the  individiui 
remedy,  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  cautious  with  the  size  of  the  dose.  Thii  » 
primarily  true  of  the  remedies  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  ikf 
treatment  of  tetanus:  opium  and  its  derivatives.  Its  advantages  in  teuniL* 
are  unquestioned;  it  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  spasms  and  acts  ap?c 
the  insomnia  which,  in  general,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  symptoms  to  all*- 
viate  in  tetanus.  Among  the  preparations  of  opium  which  are  to  be  partii'ih 
larly  mentioned  are  the  deodorized  tincture  of  opium,  15  to  20  drops  four  t'l 
five  times  daily,  further,  the  preparations  of  morphia  which,  as  Rose  qmtr 
properly  maintains,  are  more  valuable  than  opium  on  account  of  their  i-om- 
position  being  more  constant.  Among  the  preparations  of  morphia,  th- 
hydrochlorate  appears  to  be  the  most  suitable;  from  i  to  ^  of  a  grain  luj 
be  given  every  two  to  three  hours,  daily.  In  severe  cases,  these  dosi*^  m*; 
even  be  increasiMl.  If  absolute  trismus  is  present,  these  drugs  mav  ev^n  tr 
given  in  the  form  of  suppositories  or  of  enemata  or  by  sulK*utaueoii>  ic- 
jection.  Injections  of  morphia  are  most  suitable  for  thos^e  cases  in  whiih  :i 
is  advisabh*  to  produce  a  quieting  result  upon  the  patient  so  that  sp^iii. 
operations,  etc.,  may  be  undertaken  (treatment  of  the  wound,  subdural  in- 
jections, etc.). 

^vxt  to  opium,  chloral  hydrate  deserves  the  greatest  confidence  in  tht 
treatment  of  tetanus.  It  has  been  utilized  for  over  thirty  years  and  we  owr 
the  introduction  of  this  drug  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus  to  the  (-elehrat": 
surgeon,  v.  Langenheck.  Since  that  time  it  has  Ix^i^n  frequently  us<h1  by  phTv- 
cians  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  partly  in  extraordinarily  large  d<>5H»s;an'i 
even  if  it  does  not  produce  a  curative  result  in  many  (»ases,  it  <*onstantlv  hi? 
a  very  calming  influence.  The  dose  which  is  usually  employ<Hl  is  "l  gram?  i"^*' 
grains)  tliree  to  five  times  daily;  hut  even  with  this  the  drug  in  sH^ven*  i'*?** 
must  Im'  iiurcascd  luyond  its  maximum  dose.  As  an  illustration  of  thi>.  * 
case  which  was  descrihcd  by  Rerger,  in  189:^,  and  which  Hosi*  nu*ntion>  in  ht? 
book,  may  serve.  A  patient  who  fourteen  days  after  a  trauma  dev^loiH-^l  t!> 
first  s\ni])tonis  of  tetanus.  Upon  the  fourth  day  after  the  appearance  of  ih^ 
symptoms  he  received  12  grams  of  chloral  hydrate,  the  same  dose  wa^  giv'/t 
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up  to  the  tenth  day.  Then  for  four  days  he  received  18  grams  each  day,  then 
upon  one  day  20  grams,  and  finally,  upon  the  next  day,  22  grams.  With 
slight  pauses  during  the  next  twenty  days,  daily  12  to  20  grams  were  given. 
The  total  quantity  of  chjoral  hydrate  which  the  patient  received  inside  of 
thirty-one  days  Rose  calculates  at  about  600  grams,  i.  e.,  16  grams  daily  upon 
the  average! 

The  disagreeable  irritating  taste  of  chloral  hydrate  may  produce  degluti- 
tion spasms,  but  this  may  be  somewhat  disguised  by  the  addition  of  a  cor- 
rigent;  we  usually  add  to  a  solution  of  15  grams  in  150  grams,  10  grams  of 
acetum  rubi  idaei  and  25  grams  of  simple  syrup.  Chloral  hydrate  is  very 
suitable  for  administration  in  the  form  of  suppositories  (2  to  5  grams) ;  it  is 
not  suitable  for  subcutaneous  injections  on  account  of  the  danger  of  pro- 
ducing abscesses ;  it  has  frequently  been  given  in  combination  with  morphia ; 
upon  the  basis  of  our  own  experience  we  may  decidedly  advise  this  com- 
bination. 

Among  other  sedative  remedies  which,  however,  are  less  certain,  and, 
therefore,  not  in  such  common  use  in  tetanus,  there  may  be  mentioned  the 
bromides,  trianol,  paraldehyde,  amyl  hydrate,  urethan,  injections  of  sulphate 
of  atrophia  and  of  hydrobromate  of  conium.  Regarding  their  dosage,  the 
same  must  be  said  as  of  chloral  hydrate ;  to  produce  an  effect,  they  must  fre- 
quently be  given  in  doses  far  exceeding  their  ordinary  maximum  dose. 

A  certain  position,  apart  from  the  remedies  previously  mentioned,  on 
account  of  the  direct  action  upon  the  irritability  of  the  motor  nerve-ends  in 
the  muscle,  must  be  given  to  two  other  remedies,  these  are  curarin  sulphate 
and  the  preparations  of  calabar  bean.  Against  the  use  of  the  former,  is  the 
extraordinary  variation  of  its  composition.  Almost  all  authors  advise,  before 
curarin  is  used  in  man,  that  an  opinion  should  first  be  gained  in  an  animal 
experiment  regarding  the  degree  of  its  toxicity.  To  make  such  experiments 
in  the  case  of  tetanus,  in  wliich  delay  is  very  precarious,  may  result  in  the 
fatal  issue  of  the  case  and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  not  advisable.  This  is  all 
the  more  the  case  in  regard  to  a  remedy,  the  therapeutic  value  of  which  has 
been  by  no  means  settled  as  yet.  If,  however,  the  physician  is  in  possession 
of  a  preparation  of  curarin  of  which  he  knows  the  absolute  strength,  it  may 
be  used  in  tetanus  in  the  form  of  injection;  for  this  purpose  a  solution  of 
0.1  curarin,  10.0  of  water  is  made  and  ^  to  an  entire  syringeful  is  injected. 
Somewhat  more  constant  in  its  composition  than  preparations  of  curare  are 
the  newer  preparations  of  calabar  bean,  physostigminum  salirylicnm,  and 
physostigminum  sulphuricum.  They  may  be  given  both  internally  and  also 
in  the  form  of  injection ;  their  maximum  dose  is  0.001  pro  dosi ;  0.003  per  day. 
Remarkable  results  have  not  been  attained  with  these  preparations  up  till  now. 

Still  to  be  mentioned,  on  account  of  the  authoritv  of  the  clinician  who 
advises  the  preparation,  is  salirylic  acid.  Striimpell  has  noted  favorable  re- 
sults in  tetanus  by  the  use  of  7i  grains  given  hourly.  In  the  period  in  which 
tetanus  was  supposed  to  be  a  rheumatic  affection,  in  many  cases  the  use  of 
this  reme<ly  appeared  indicated ;  we  cannot  i)lainly  see  to-day  how  the  prepa- 
rations of  salicylic  acid  are  to  influence  the  process  of  toxin  production  and 
of  toxin  chaining  by  the  tetanoid  substance  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  same  thoughts  occur  in  reviewing  another  method  of  treatment  which 


cent.,  in  other  countries  from  80  ppr  rent,  to  90  per  cent. 
mentioned,  it  to  be  unlikely,  a  priori,  that  in  the  trratt 
injections  of  carbolic  acid  in  severe  cases  notable  results  < 

Before  leaving  the  drug  treatment  of  tetanus  nnoth 
must  be  nienlioned  which  possesses  prominent  importance 

It  is  unqui>stionQble  that  there  are  cases  of  tetanus  in  v) 
do  without  narcosis,  in  which  it  even  saves  life.  Amot]| 
which  absolute  trismus  makes  it  impossible  to  take  food 
though,  as  described  in  another  place,  we  are  in  posweeta 
by  means  of  which  nutrition  may  be  introduced  into  the 
by  subcutaneous  injection,  it  may  occasionally  l>e  of  advftT 
two  days,  to  introduce  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  into  t 
masseter  spasm  ceases  entirely  in  narcosis  it  is  very  eat 
stomach-tube  and  qllow  fiuid  to  enter  the  stomach.  Jia 
portant,  however,  in  all  of  those  cases  of  tetanus  in  wl 
manipulation  is  to  be  carried  out.  above  all,  surreal  m 
infusions,  to  which  we  shall  refer  later  on.  produce  extouc 
which  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  difficulty  in  those  patient 
cofized. 

That  the  anesthetic  should  only  be  given  by  a  conpd 
suitable  assistants  need  scarcely  be  mentioned.  The  du 
underestimated  which  narcosis  offers  in  the  case  of  tetui 
cative  phenomena  may  rapidly  terminate  life.  Ether  or  > 
chosen  as  the  anesthetic;  in  the  choice  of  a  narcotic  the  cm 
aud  lungs  of  the  patient  is  to  \>e  considered.  Regarding  the 
the  narcotic  is  to  be  administered,  this  is  decided  with  great 
observation  from  case  to  case  decides  in  such  instanree. 
in  constant  narcosis  for  days  will  only  mrely  he  advisable. 

In  casting  a  retrospect  over  what  has  been  eaid  re^rdii 
admit  that  with  all  the  mensurps  and  drugs  that  have  been  i 
results  have  been  attained.    The  chances  regarding  tin  a 
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not  be  utilized  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  action  of  the  antitoxin  in  the 
human  body.  The  first  object  was  to  prepare  a  pure  tetanus  antitoxin.  For 
this  the  method  was  already  indicated.  In  the  beginning  of  this  article^  I 
made  an  attempt  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  organism  causing  tetanus 
attempts  to  produce  its  own  antitoxin^  and  the  scientific  basis  of  the  antitoxin 
theory  as  well  as  Ehrlich^s  theory  were  described.  If  these  are  correct — 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  case — we  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  tetanus 
the  wonderful  power  of  nature,  for  the  substance  which  brings  danger  and 
destruction  to  the  animal  organism,  is  capable  of  bringing  about  cure  and  is 
able  to  protect  other  organic  beings  from  the  same  disease ! 

Behring  and  Kitasato  arrived  at  the  result,  by  a  great  number  of  animal 
experiments,  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  decade  of  the  last  century,  in  regard 
to  the  production  of  a  tetanus  antitoxin,  so  that  about  the  year  1890  the 
manufacture  of  tetanus  antitoxin  en  masse  could  be  begun.  In  producing 
antitoxin,  horses  are  injected  with  a  dose  of  toxin  which  causes  tetanus  in 
the  animal  without  inducing  a  fatal  result.  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
weeks  the  same  animals  are  gradually  given  larger  and  larger  doses  of  the 
toxin  by  injection.  The  result  of  this,  is  the  appearance  of  large  amounts 
of  antitoxin  in  the  blood ;  the  toxin  is  also  found  in  other  fluids  of  the  body 
but  in  no  other  organs  except  of  course  the  central  nervous  system  and  besides 
in  the  ovaries.  In  manufacturing  antitoxin  for  commercial  purposes  only 
its  presence  in  blood  is  to  be  considered.  As  the  antitoxin  is  principally 
contained  in  the  blood  serum,  this  is  prepared  in  a  suitable  manner  from  the 
blood  which  is  taken  from  horses  which  have  received  the  requisite  treatment, 
at  a  particular  period. 

Three  diflFerent  preparations  of  tetanus  toxin  are  on  the  market  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  following  I  shall  give  the  scientific  details  which  I  have 
taken  from  the  monograph  mentioned  several  times  previously,  "  Tetanus " 
by  Leyden  and  Blumenthal. 

1.  The  Behring-Knorr  serum  manufactured  at  Hochst  both  as  a  solid  and 
a  fluid  preparation.  The  fluid  preparation  is  found  in  the  market  in  small 
bottles  each  containing  250  immune  units.  An  immunity  unit  (I.  U.)  is 
equal  to  10  toxin  units.  A  toxin  unit  is  the  smallest  dose  of  toxin  that  will 
kill  a  guinea-pig  weighing  250  grams  in  from  two  to  four  days.  In  horses 
and  in  adult  human  beings,  at  once,  after  the  production  of  the  symptoms, 
the  entire  contents  of  the  bottle  is  to  be  subcutaneously  injected ;  it  is  advisable 
upon  the  two  following  days  to  repeat  the  injection  of  a  bottle  of  250  I.  TJ. 
each  day.  In  children  after  the  diagnosis  has  been  made,  half  the  contents 
of  a  bottle  is  to  be  injected  at  once  and  the  other  half  upon  the  following 
day.  In  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  healthy  individuals,  in  whom  the 
outbreak  of  tetanus  is  to  be  feared  on  account  of  injury,  smaller  bottles  each 
containing  20  I.  U.  are  sold.  The  fluid  preparation  keeps  for  some  months; 
the  solid  preparation  an  unlimited  period.  The  solid  preparation  contains 
the  same  amount  of  antitoxin  and  before  injection  should  have  40  cc.  of  steril- 
iztKi  water  and  a  trace  of  sodium  bicarbonate  added  to  increase  its  solubility. 
The  method  of  injection  is  the  same  as  in  the  fluid  preparation.  The  price 
for  250  I.  U.  is  about  15  marks  ($3.75). 

2.  The  serum  from  the  Pasteur  Institute  is  derived  from  horses  and  is 
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furnished  in  a  fluid  condition  in  bottles  of  10  cc.  without  the  addition  •■>!  ' 
antiseptics.  It  retains  its  antitoxic  properties  in  a  cool  temperature  tsd  b 
the  dark  for  months.  The  prophylactic  activity  of  this  serum  lasts  from  rw  • 
to  six  weeks.  The  dose  for  human  beings  and  for  larger  animals  (horses' 
is  10  cc.  in  such  cases.  The  antitoxic  power  of  the  serum  amoant^  to 
1,000,000,000 ;  i.  e.,  to  protect  a  mouse  against  a  simple  fatal  dose,  it  is  giif&- 
cient  to  use  looofl'^ooooo  ^^  ^^^  weight  of  serum.  For  curative  purpasw 
60  cc.  to  100  cc.  of  this  serum  is  to  be  injected  at  once  or  in  two  doses.  Tbt 
injection  is  to  be  made  subcutaneously  into  the  leg  or  the  skin  of  the  abdomn 
or  back.  For  this  purpose  the  skin  is  cleansed  with  a  2  per  cent  carbolic 
acid  solution  or  a  0.1  per  cent,  corrosive  sublimate  solution.  With  a  bjuti^ 
which  has  been  boiled  for  one  quarter  hour  in  water  and  then  allowed  to  c(»i 
the  injection  is  made.  The  point  of  injection  is  covered  with  cotton  and  soirt 
collodion. 

3.  The  Tizzoni'Cattani  preparation  (Merck)  contains  in  every  cubic  cw- 
timetre  80,000  I.  U.,  i.  e.,  an  antitoxin  amount  which  will  neutralize  80,'H»i» 
toxin  units.  A  toxin  unit,  according  to  this  reckoning,  is  that  amount  of 
toxin  which  will  kill  a  rabbit  weighing  a  kilogram  in  from  four  to  five  dijs. 
Commercially  the  solid  preparation  is  usually  preferred.  The  external  pecu- 
liarities being  the  same  as  in  the  solid  serum  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  or  the 
solid  serum  prepared  in  Hochst ;  that  is :  to  dissolve  the  serum  in  about  50  cc. 
of  sterilized  water  at  about  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  is  necessary,  with  the  additi*a 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  sodium  bicarbonate;  0.1  gram  of  the  solid  gerum 
corresponds  to  a  cubic  centimetre  of  fluid  serum.  As  the  box  contains  5 
grams  of  dried  serum  the  amount  of  antitoxin  is  4,000,000  I.  U.  In  maa 
5  grams  should  be  injected  at  once,  in  horses  2J.  Five  grams  of  the  senun 
cost  about  37  marks  (about  $9). 

These  are  the  three  principal  preparations  manufactured  in  Europe  fs^r- 
eral  just  as  reliable  .sera  arc  manufactured  in  this  country].  Unfortunau-k, 
these  as  well  as  other  curative  sera  (diphtheria  curative  serum,  etc.)  whirh  an* 
used  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases,  do  not  retain  their  properties  for 
a  long  time  and  do  not  show  a  uniform  composition.  It  was,  therefon*.  i 
blessing  that  Prussia  decided  to  erect  an  Institute  which  should  have  for  it 
object  the  testing  of  curative  sera  brought  into  the  market  and  to  give  tbr 
necessary  advice  to  laboratories  that  prepare  these  substances.  This  InstitTit? 
was  erected  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  a  short  time  ago,  and  is  presided  **\r: 
by  the  celebrated  inve?ti gator,  Ehrlich. 

Regarding  the  mode  of  eniployinir  the  antitoxin,  up  to  a  few  years  ago  >n"t>- 
cutaneous  injection  was  the  onlv  method  in  use.  Bv  the  use  of  s\Tini>^ 
which  had  a  capacity  of  from  5  to  10  cc.  the  amount  was  injected  undt-r  th? 
skin  of  the  neck,  the  breast,  the  abdomen,  the  back  and  the  lower  extreraitit> 
in  doses  of  from  5  to  10  cc. 

Bv  this  method  of  treatment  the  results  obtained  up  to  now  in  almost  ill 
statistics  puhlislied  are  by  no  mc^ans  brilliant.  The  importance  of  tetdnu.* 
curative*  serum  for  immunizin<r  |)ur|)os('s  is  uncjuestionc^d.  The  practical  con- 
secjucncos  which  may  he  drawn  from  this  fact  are  very  great.  We  c-ann'-t 
n»rnH'  with  those  authors  who  |)r()jK)se  to  immunize  (»verv  soldier  who  is  ?t*nt 
to  the  front  during'  war  or  every  woman  with  a  lx»ginning  abortion,  or  at  the 
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onset  of  the  puerperium,  or  every  new-born  child,  with  tetanus  antitoxin.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  laboratories  to  furnish  the 
necessary  amounts  of  tetanus  toxin;  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
total  number  of  tetanus  infections,  at  least  in  Europe,  is  a  comparatively  small 
one.  If,  however,  in  a  military  or  any  other  hospital,  especially  during  the 
time  of  war,  and  particularly  those  in  which  nurslings  are  treated,  a  single 
case  of  tetanus  occurs,  the  indication  is  pronounced,  besides  other  general  pro- 
tective measures  which  are  undertaken,  to  protect  all  the  patients  from  the 
danger  of  contagion  by  an  injection  of  tetanus  antitoxin.  Just  so,  is  it  advis- 
able in  every  patient  who  comes  under  treatment  with  a  wound  contaminated 
bv  dirt,  immaterial  whether  tetanus  bacilli  can  be  determined  in  the  wound 
or  not,  to  protect  him  with  an  injection  of  tetanus  antitoxin.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  if  these  prophylactic  .measures  are  carried  out  from  now  on 
with  energy  and  forethought,  tetanus  epidemics  in  hospitals  such  as  have 
occasionally  occurred  in  the  last  few  years  may  be  prevented,  and  that  the 
number  of  individual  infections  can  be  decidedly  diminished.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  thought  necessary  that  every  hospital  should  have  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  tetanus  antitoxin  on  hand ;  for  the  time  which  is  lost  during  which  the 
preparation  could  be  procured  is  usually  too  great  to  save  the  patient  into 
whose  wounds  tetanus  bacilli  have  entered,  and  that  If  he  is  in  the  hospital 
he  mav  have  sufBcient  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  antitoxin  to  infect  other 
patients. 

This  fact,  that  the  tetanus  antitoxin  is  frequently  injected  much  too  late, 
is  especially  the  reason  ascribed  in  many  cases  in  which  it  is  used  for  curative 
purposes  why  many  cases  perish  that  would  have  recovered  if  it  had  been  used 
early  enough ;  in  all  of  these  the  injection  occurred  during  the  period  at  which 
the  tetanus  toxin  was  already  firmly  anchored  to  the  substance  of  the  central 
nenous  system.  To  attain  favorable  results  by  the  antitoxin  treatment  in 
tetanus,  everything  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  must  be  employed  in  a  stage 
in  which  the  toxin  produced  by  the  bacteria  is  for  the  most  part  stUl  circulat- 
ing in  the  lymph  and  blood  channels.  This  toxin  may  be  paralyzed  by  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  antitoxin,  prevented  from  reaching  the  substance 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  held  from  entering  upon  the  toxin  combi- 
nation, the  actual  morbid  process.  On  the  other  hand,  the  antitoxin  injected 
subcutaneously  does  not  appear  to  exert  an  influence  worth  mentioning  upon 
the  processes  occurring  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  This  is  proven  especially 
by  the  statistics  which  have  been  the  results  of  the  antitoxin  treatment.  Lam- 
bert recently  reported  that  among  142  cases  of  tetanus  in  whom  antitoxin  was 
injected  there  was  still  a  mortality  of  over  71  per  cent.  Quite  analogous  are 
the  results  reported  by  most  other  authors  from  the  use  of  tetanus  antitoxin 
8ul)cutaneouslv. 

Shall  all  these  cases  of  tetanus  in  which  we  must  assume  that  the  principal 
amount  of  the  tetanus  toxin  has  alreadv  b(H?n  firmlv  enchained  in  the  substance 
of  the  central  nervous  svstem  when  thev  n^aoh  our  hands — and  the  number 
of  these  cases,  in  view  of  the  long  period  of  incubation  which  elapses  from 
the  onset  of  the  affection  up  to  the  period  of  the  first  symptoms,  will  always 
remain  a  large  one — shall  thev  be  excluded  from  curative  serum  treatment? 
Or  is  it  not  possible  by  another  method  with  the  antitoxin  than  that  by  sub- 
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cutaneous  injection,  to  disarm  the  relentless  enemy,  the  oentral  nerrous  i^y- 
tem,  of  its  toxin  ?  These  questions  during  the  last  few  years  have  Wn  prrv- 
pounded  by  various  authors.  The  attempt  to  solve  them  has  been  bv  tw.. 
methods:  first  by  the  direct  injection  of  the  tetanus  toxin  into  the  cir^ 
brum;  secondly,  by  subdural  infusion  of  the  antitoxin  into  the  subarachnoid 
space. 

The  method  of  intracerebral  injection  was  invented  by  two  French  ph}>i- 
cians,  Koux  and  Borrel.  It  consists  in  trephining  a  patient  immediately  afu-r 
the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  tetanus,  the  antitoxin  then  heiDC 
directly  injected  into  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Roux  and  Borrel,  in  this 
method  of  employing  antitoxin  in  their  animal  experiments  attaine<l  far  brt- 
ter  results  than  with  subcutaneous  injections.  Great  hopes  were,  therffon?, 
entertained  in  these  results  for  the  treatment  of  human  tetanus  and  it  wti 
employed  upon  several  occasions.  Unfortunately  these  hopes  were  not  rvti- 
ized ;  for  example,  according  to  a  collective  investigation  which  Courmont  in-i 
Doyon  recently  published,  regarding  24  cases  treated  by  the  intracert'bnii 
method,  it  was  shown  that  18  died. 

Theoretically,  there  may  be  opposed  to  the  Roux-Borrel  method,  that  the 
antitoxin  is  not  directly  introduced  into  the  main  seat  of  the  affection,  that 
is  into  the  spinal  cord ;' practically,  there  is  this  against  the  method,  that  the 
operation  of  trephining  in  a  tetanus  patient  in  itself  is  already  a  serious 
undertaking  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  operation. 

The  second  new  method  employed  in  introducing  the  antitoxin  is  subdural 
injection.  As  this  method  was  only  introduced  by  me  a  few  years  ago  tni 
but  few  publications  are  as  yet  at  hand  I  may  be  permitted  to  enter  ^omr• 
what  more  into  details  in  its  description.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  }«r 
1891  Quincke  published  his  method  of  lumbar  puncture  and  that  <lurinir  tb 
last  decade  it  has  been  used  in  most  clinics  all  over  the  world.  It  is  un«j'3<- 
tioned  that  the  method  of  lumbar  puncture  has  high  diagnostic  valuv:  l»3t 
almost  as  unanimous  is  the  opinion  of  all  authors  that  the  theraj)eutic  valur 
of  this  method  is  not  very  great.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  th«»inf 
if  I  should  enter  upon  an  explanation  of  all  the  reasons  why  lumbar  pun - 
ture  is  not  of  great  value  in  therapeutics,  besides  these  rt»asons  an*  a ' 
enumerated  in  the  paj)ers  which  have  been  published  in  the  last  few  vrJ^ 
regarding  subdural  infusion. 

The  meager  results  of  lumbar  puncture  in  a  therapeutic  respect  ami  - 
number  of  other  reasons  caused  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  Quincke  iiH'thv 
somewhat ;  this  was  in  the  winter  of  1897.  I  experimented  in  numtr«»it 
animals  and  immediately  in  connection  with  lumbar  puncture  in  infii>in: 
various  lluids  into  the  subarachnoid  space.  The  results  of  these  exjvr- 
nients  I  cannot  explain  at  this  time:  they  developed  the  idea  of  att«'inp!iri* 
(lural  infusion  also  in  tetanus.  These  experiments  were  justifi(Nl  upon  tr:» 
basis  of  various  observations;  especially  this  was  to  Ik*  eonsidenHl  that.  a» 
the  principal  amount  of  the  tetanus  toxin  at  the  time  of  the  disease  in  man 
is  firmly  enchained  in  the  spinal  cord  and  as  this  cannot  l)e  reniovttl  bv  :hr 
subcutaneous  use  of  antitoxin,  the  chances  perhaps  might  be  more  favorable  if 
the  antitoxin  were  introduced  immediately  into  the  vicinity  of  the  main  s^'ii 
of  the  affection.     Before  this  method  could  l)e  used  in  man,  naturallv.  exj^*n- 
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ments  had  to  be  made  in  animals.  Blumenthal  and  the  author  carried  out 
these  experiments  in  goats  in  1898  and  reported  the  results  at  the  Congress 
for  Internal  Medicine  at  Carlsbad  and  in  the  Hufeland  Society  in  Berlin. 
The  results  attained  in  goats  by  dural  infusion  of  tetanus  antitoxin  could  not 
be  designated  as  brilliant ;  in  spite  of  this,  I  believe  myself  justified  in  advis- 
ing the  method  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus  in  man ;  for,  as  already  mentioned 
at  another  place,  we  cannot  compare  tetanus  experimentally  produced  in  all 
details  with  the  natural  form  of  the  disease  occurring  in  man. 

A  few  words  regarding  the  technique  of  subdural  infusion.  As  simple 
as  lumbar  puncture  is  comparatively,  so  great  are  the  difficulties  in  carrying 
out  subdural  infusion  in  tetanus.  To  introduce  the  needle  between  the  third 
and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae  and  to  reach  the  subarachnoid  space  the  patient 
must  be  placed  in  the  proper  position,  that  is  he  must  be  placed  upon  the  side 
completely  horizontal  to  the  bed,  the  back  well  bent  and  the  abdomen  strongly 
retracted.  To  produce  this  position  in  tetanus  is  impossible  on  account  of 
opisthotonos;  on  the  contrary,  even  the  attempt  to  place  the  patient  upon  his 
side,  disinfection,  etc.,  all  these  manipulations  usually  produce  an  exacerbation 
of  the  spasmodic  attacks.  For  these  reasons  I  believe  it  justifiable  to  give  the 
patient  suffering  from  tetanus,  before  the  operation  is  attempted,  a  single  large 
dose  of  a  narcotic  (best  a  mixture  of  chloral  hydrate  with  morphia)  or  to  keep 
him  under  an  anesthetic.  This  facilitates  the  slight  and  harmless  operation. 
The  injection  of  antitoxin  then  occurs  in  the  usual  manner;  5  to  10  cc.  of  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid  is  allowed  to  flow  oflf  from  the  Quincke  needle;  while  a 
few  drops  are  still  oozing,  the  outflow  opening  of  the  needle  is  attached  to 
the  antitoxin  syringe  (to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  subarachnoid 
6j)aee)  which  holds  10  or  20  cc.  and  with  the  least  possible  pressure,  minute 
by  minute  1  to  2  cc.  are  injected.  After  the  injection  is  finished  the  syringe 
armed  with  the  needle  is  allowed  to  remain  for  one  to  two  minutes  at  the 
point  of  injection,  and  is  then  removed  with  a  single  effort;  the  opening  is 
closed  with  some  collodion. 

What  quantities  of  antitoxin  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  subarachnoid 
space  for  curative  purposes  cannot  as  yet  be  definitely  determined.  Upon 
the  basis  of  the  experiences  which  we  have  gathered  with  other  fluids  in  sub- 
dural infusion,  the  following  may  be  said,  that  many  of  them  in  the  tV>  rfir* 
even  j^jVir  P^rt  of  what  is  usually  given  by  mouth  or  subcutaneously  show  an 
action  on  the  organism  if  they  are  injected  into  the  subarachnoid  space.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  the  case  of  tetanus  especially,  in  view  of  the  firm  anchoring  of 
the  toxin  in  the  substance  of  the  c(»ntral  nervous  system,  I  would  not  advise 
giving  a  smaller  dose  of  curative  serum  by  subarachnoid  injection  than  ftiat 
used  for  subcutaneous  purposes. 

Still  another  remarkable  condition  must  be  finally  mentioned  which  occurs 
after  subdural  injection  of  antitoxin  as  well  as  of  other  chemical  substances, 
for  example,  solutions  of  iodin,  which  is  noted  a  short  time  after  the  opera- 
tion and  is  almost  constant,  namely,  a  rise  in  temperature  amounting  to  a 
degree  and  a  half  to  three  degrees  and  more.  This  phenomenon  probably 
dojM»nds,  as  has  already  lK»en  mentioned  elsewhere,  upon  a  chemical  irritation 
of  the  heat  centre.  Inside  of  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injection  it  always 
disappears  and  does  not  give  rise  to  any  deleterious  effects^  in  fact^  we  have 
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never  seen  any  disturbing  secondary  phenomena  after  subdural  injection  of 
tetanus  antitoxin. 

In  the  First  Medical  Clinic  in  recent  years  there  was  an  opportunity 
in  two  cases  to  perform  subdural  infusion  of  tetanus  antitoxin;  the  permis- 
sion for  the  use  of  these  cases  was  given  by  my  chief.  Prof.  v.  Leyden,  wk 
showed  marked  interest  from  the  onset  in  my  endeavors  to  develop  a  thera- 
peutic method  from  subdural  injection.  Prof.  v.  Leyden  reported  these  «?« 
minutely;  the  first  case  he  showed  in  the  summer  of  1899  to  the  Cliarite 
Society,  the  other  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Internal  Medicine  of  Beriic 
in  1901.  I  may,  therefore,  refer  to  these  publications  and  need  not  repeal 
the  accurate  clinical  histories.  I  should  only  like  to  emphasize  here,  that  bod 
of  these  cases  treated  by  subdural  injection  belong  to  the  severest  form?  of 
tetanus.  The  one  occurred  in  a  patient  showing  the  puerperal  form,  the  fist 
symptoms  appearing  ten  days  after  an  abortion,  an  incubation  period  of  one 
to  eight  days  according  to  the  statistics  of  various  authors  shows  a  mortality 
of  91  per  cent.;  the  mortality  of  tetanus  puerperalis  is  estimated  by  somr 
even  at  almost  100  per  cent.  In  this  case,  in  view  of  the  total  symptom- 
complex,  a  very  unfavorable  prognosis  was  to  be  expected,  and  I  practisetl  two 
subdural  injections;  upon  the  sixth  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  disei* 
10  cc.  of  Behring's  tetanus  antitoxin  (equals  1  gram  of  solid  substance)  wt< 
injected  into  the  subarachnoid  space  of  the  patient ;  upon  the  same  day  ther? 
was  also  administered  2  grams  of  Tizzoni's  serum  subcutaneously,  as  we  iit- 
sired  to  leave  no  remedies  untried  that  might  offer  a  faint  possibility  t»t 
cure.  As  the  clinical  symptoms  did  not  improve  decidedly  after  the  fir-t 
subdural  infusion,  two  days  later  1^  grams  of  Behring's  curative  serum  en 
two  parts  each  containing  J  of  a  gram)  were  again  injected  into  the  >uS- 
arachnoid  space.  From  this  day  on  the  condition  of  the  patient  impr^v.-i 
steadily;  four  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms,  the  patin: 
left  the  hospital  cured. 

A  more  severe  case  but  even  more  valuable  regarding  the  use  of  suWura! 
infusion  of  tetanus  antitoxin  was  the  second  in  which  this  method  was  iir*-*!. 
A  hostler  aged  twenty-two,  in  May,  1901,  was  admitted  to  the  First  Mtiluii. 
Clinic  with  the  symptoms  of  severe  tetanus.  How  long  the  period  of  inouKv 
tion  had  lasted  in  him  could  not  lx»  ascertained,  as  the  patient  could  n  ■: 
remenilxT  suffering  from  trauma,  and  upon  the  most  careful  investigation  ri- 
signs  of  an  injury  could  be  ascertained.  The  prognosis  of  the  case  was,  th*  r- 
fore,  looked  upon  as  almost  entirely  hopeless,  as  upon  the  second  day  of  tik 
disease  he  showed  a  temperature  of  104°  F.  Upon  the  third  day  of  tht*  «1  - 
ease,  I  iiijirtod  into  the  subarachnoid  space  5  cc.  of  Behring's  fluid  antitoxin 
(eorros])()ii(ls  to  }  gram  of  the  solid  preparation).  The  temperatun^  ufwin  iN 
same  day  fell  to  101.3°  F.  and  upon  the  next  day  to  99.2°  F.,  an  etTtvt  whn'i 
V.  Leyden  desi<;nat('d  as  '*  life  saving."  All  of  the  other  symptoms  nf  th- 
disease  after  the  dural  injiH:'tion  de<Teas(Hl  deeidcKlly  in  intensity  ;  as  a  slijiht 
increase  lonld  be  notiitM]  two  days  later,  1  gave  the  patient  the  sanii*  quant :t;» 
of  HehringV  sorum  l>y  siiharachnoid  injection.  The  improvement  in  th»^ 
patient  eontiniuMl  witlnMit  further  disturbance.  In  the  course  of  two  wot-k? 
he  was  able  to  leave  the  hosj)ital  cured. 

Similar  favorable  results  have  been  obtained  bv  subdural  infusion  with 
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tetanus  antitoxin  in  other  Clinics.  Above  all,  the  investigations  of  the 
French  author,  Sicard,  are  to  be  mentioned,  who  developed  the  same  method 
experimentally  in  France  about  the  same  time. 

Regarding  the  use  of  subdural  infusion  in  man,  Leyden  and  Blumenthal 
in  their  monograph  have  collected  9  cases  of  which  3  recovered  (among  the  6 
cases  that  died  were  3  cases  of  tetanus  neonatorum  that  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared with  the  cases  of  tetanus  in  adults).  (To  the  3  cases  cured  4  others 
must  be  added,  1  from  the  clinic  of  Jaksch,  1  from  the  clinic  of  Kast,  the  last 
mentioned  case  of  von  Leyden  and  a  new  one  not  yet  published  from  Leyden's 
clinic.)  Therefore,  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  in  adults  treated  by  subdural 
infusion,  recovery  has  occurred,  a  remarkable  result  in  view  of  the  otherwise 
unfavorable  statistics,  so  that  von  Ijeyden  has  proven  the  method  of  subdural 
injection  of  antitoxin  in  tetanus  as  superior  to  all  other  forms  of  treatment. 

The  antitoxin  treatment  of  tetanus  is  one  oj  the  most  beautiful  fruits 
obtained  from  the  blooming  tree  of  scientific  investigation  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  and  harvested  for  the  new  century. 

Let  us  hope  that  by  this  method  of  treatment  the  number  of  cases  suflEer- 
ing  from  tetanus  as  well  as  the  mortality  may  be  more  and  more  decreased 
and  that  after  a  few  years  this  aflEection  can  no  longer  be  classed  with  the 
group  of  the  almost  incurable  aflPections. 


HYDROPHOBIA,  RABIES 

By  F.  PENZOLDT,  Erlanodc 

The  clinical  picture  of  human  hydrophobia  also  called  rabies,  Ijwa,  ett, 
unquestionably  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  sad  conditions  whick 
occur  in  the  practice  of  the  physician.  The  suddenness,  the  unexpected  iwih 
of  the  dangerous  injury,  the  fear  of  the  outbreak  of  the  aflFection,  assisted 
by  the  uncertainty  of  the  often  long  period  of  incubation,  the  frightful,  ptiih 
f ul  suffering  itself,  and  finally  the  impossibility  of  cure  after  the  diaetse  hn 
once  developed — all  these  conditions  justify  the  expression  with  which  tli» 
article  begins. 

Fortunately  this  terrible  disease  is  rare  in  many  countries.  Many  phjs- 
cians,  who  have  large  practices  never  see  a  case  in  their  entire  professionil 
career.  But  in  spite  of  its  rarity,  hydrophobia  has  great  practical  impor- 
tance. In  this  respect,  it  is  similar  to  most  acute  cases  of  poisoning.  Tk 
physician  must  be  in  a  position,  immediately  after  a  suspicious  injury  pn)- 
duced  by  a  bite,  to  at  once  do  everything  in  his  power  to  make  a  positive  dii^ 
nosis  of  the  disease  in  the  animal  and  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  affct^ 
tion  in  the  human  being.  For  this  purpose  the  physician  must  be  acquainted 
with  all  necessary  details  regarding  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  hydrc- 
phobia.  To  this  must  be  added  that,  opposed  to  the  numerous  legends  win 
which  this  peculiar  affection  in  animal  and  man  is  surrounded,  the  phy«ic:is 
is  the  recognized  exponent  in  this  instance  of  our  clear  scientific  views  regird- 
ing  the  disease.  The  physician  has  the  honorable  and  important  duty,  I^  iii 
other  hygienic  questions,  so  in  this,  to  set  the  popular  mind  aright. 

ETIOLOGY 

The  Nature  of  the  Affection. — This  may  be  characterized  briefly  in  tbt 
following  sentences:  Hydrophobia  is  an  infectious  disease  occurring  in 
wounds  due  to  a  morphologically  unknown  infectious  cause;  however,  one  m 
which  the  pathogenic  properties  are  well  recognized,  usually  contained  in  t'>: 
saliva  of  a  rabid  animal,  which  after  a  variable  period  of  incubation,  cotl- 
monly  lasting  weeks,  gives  rise  to  a  disease  in  the  central  nervous  system  .2 
which  histological  changes  occur,  with  severe  irritative  symptoms  (spasm>  la 
deglutition,  respiration  and  other  reflex  phenomena,  delirium)  and  termini^ 
paralysis  which  mostly  runs  a  fatal  course  in  from  two  to  four  days. 

The  cause  and  manner  of  development  of  hydrophobia,  upon  the  hu\* 

and  with  the  aid  of  experience  with  which  the  facts  gathered  from  experimfct* 

have  beon  (k'tormined  is  known  to  us  with  sufficient  exactness.     Even  if  we  ^Iv 

not  know  the  manner  and  form  of  the  contagious  principle  as  yet,  then'  <^t 
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be  no  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  an  animate  infectious  agent.  This  only  enters 
the  healthy  body,  almost  exclusively,  by  the  saliva  as  the  result  of  a  bite  by  a 
rabid  animal.  That  a  wound,  due  to  any  other  cause  may  be  infected  by 
saliva  or  nerve-substance  of  an  animal  sick  of  hydrophobia  is  possible  and  has 
been  experimentally  proved.  In  practice,  however,  this  eventuality  is  very 
rare  and  need  hardly  be  considered. 

The  opinion  which  still  exists  and  is  widely  distributed  among  the  laity 
of  a  spontaneous  development  of  the  disease — in  the  dog,  due  to  great  heat, 
thirst,  unsatisfied  sexual  desires — as  in  other  infectious  diseases,  so  also  in 
hydrophobia  is  absolutely  untenable,  and  must  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of 
fairy  tales.  Such  superstition,  however,  has  new  nourishment  supplied  to  it 
by  the  quite  frequent  cases  in  which,  in  a  district  apparently  free  from  hydro- 
phobia, the  disease  suddenly  appears  among  dogs.  If  now,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  infectious  diseases,  we  do  not  succeed,  in  the  individual  case,  in  deter- 
mining the  source  of  infection,  our  knowledge  is  quite  sufficient  to  teach  us 
that  the  autochthonous  development  of  the  disease  is  quite  impossible,  for 
it  has  never  been  possible  to  produce  hydrophobia  in  an  animal  by  the  condi- 
tions mentioned  above. 

The  possibility  of  infection  by  products  remaining  a  longer  period  in  the 
earth  or  by  fomites  may  be  neglected,  the  chances  being  extraordinarily  slight. 
For  air  and  light  destroy  the  virulence  of  the  lyssa  virus  very  rapidly  in  days, 
moisture  and  decomposition  certainly  diminish  it  decidedly  in  weeks,  so  that 
a  retention  of  the  infectious  germs  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  case  of  tetanus,  need 
not  be  considered  in  the  case  of  hydrophobia.  Thus  the  development  by 
transmission  from  individual  to  individual  only  remains  and,  on  account  of 
the  fixed  character  of  the  contagium,  by  wounds  from  bites. 

The  opportunity  for  propagation  of  infection  in  the  animal  economy  is 
always  present,  as  almost  all  mammals,  wild  as  well  as  tame,  may  be  affected 
by  hydrophobia.  Besides  dogs,  the  disease  occurs  in  wolves  and  foxes,  in 
cats,  in  horses  and  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  deer,  in  martins,  and 
badgers,  as  well  as  in  the  notorious  carriers  of  infection,  rats.  As  the  most 
of  these  animals  bite  each  other  the  opportunity  for  transmission  of  the 
disease  is  frequent  enough.  As  in  many  of  the  previously  mentioned  animals, 
the  affection  is  not  known  as  in  the  case  of  dogs  and  valuable  domestic 
animals,  because  they  hide  themselves  as  soon  as  they  become  sick,  it  is  readily 
understood  that  hydrophobia  may  propagate  itself  in  an  unknown  manner 
until  a  dog  is  bitten  and  then  the  affection  distributes  itself  among  dogs.  In 
cities,  dogs  are  principally  infected  by  cats  and  rats;  in  the  country  also  by 
wolves,  foxes,  martins  and  other  animals.  The  long  period  of  incubation  is 
naturally  also  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  infection  is  often  carried  to 
quite  distant  places  and  then  suddenly  appears  there. 

Although  almost  all  mammals  are  capable  of  distributing  rabies,  dogs  are 
responsible  in  nine-tenths  of  the  casc»8  for  the  transmission  of  the  affection 
to  man.  In  the  other  one-tenth,  al)out  one-half  (therefore  one-twentieth)  is 
due  to  cats,  for  the  remainder  other  animals  are  responsible  (particularly 
wolves,  ruminants,  and  the  solidungula).  Persons  affected  by  hydrophobia 
are  only  the  cause  of  the  affection  in  one  per  thousand. 

The  nature  and  form  of  the  infectious  agent,  as  has  already  been  men- 
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tioned,  is  not  definitely  known.  At  least  none  of  the  investigations  directed 
to  this  point,  from  the  oldest  and  most  untenable  of  Hallier  up  to  the  new- 
est, those  of  Bruschettini,  and  others  carried  out  with  the  best  methods,  hive 
attained  general  recognition.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  investigation  to 
prove  a  bacterial  organism,  as  also  those  that  have  searched  for  a  chemical 
toxin  produced  by  pathogenic  microorganisms.  The  pathogenic  propertie* 
of  the  infectious  agent  have,  however,  been  determined  with  exactnes©  by 
experiments,  which  in  a  measure  supply  our  insufficient  morphologictl 
knowledge.  Experimental  investigation  has  become  partieulariy  succesffni 
since  the  method  discovered  by  Zinkc  in  1804,  showing  the  transmissibility  to 
rabbits,  came  into  general  use.     (Galtier,  1879.) 

Numerous  fluids  of  the  body  and  tissues  have  been  recognized  as  the  ^ 
of  the  infectious  principle.  Above  all,  the  saliva,  and  the  salivary  g1tn<k 
have  long  been  known  as  the  carriers  of  the  contagious  principle.  This  hi; 
also  been  found  to  be  true  of  the  tear  glands,  pancreas,  the  mammary  glands, 
the  milk,  testicles,  adrenal  bodies  and  urine,  however,  the  spleen  and  the  Htct 
have  given  negative  results ;  the  lymph-glands  doubtful  ones.  The  question  is 
also  undecided  regarding  the  muscle,  while  it  has  been  definitely  determined 
that  the  blood  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  infectious.  Nor  has  a  placental  ini«- 
tion  been  proved.  The  contagious  principle  is  contained  in  largest  amount? 
in  the  nervous  system.  The  opinion  formerly  expressed,  became  a  certainty 
by  the  fundamental  investigations  of  Pasteur  (1881).  While  the  periphenl 
nerves  are  not  constantly  virulent,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  white  it 
well  as  the  gray  substance,  and  especially  the  medulla  oblongata  develop  thf 
disease,  if  the  correct  method  of  inoculation  is  practised.  Pasteur's  method 
depends  upon  preparing  an  emulsion  consisting  of  sterilized  bouillon  (<*r 
physiologic  salt  solution)  in  which  the  medulla  oblongata  of  an  animal 
obtained  from  a  case  of  hydrophobia  is  pulverized;  this  is  injected,  with* 
syringe,  the  needle  being  curved,  under  the  dura  of  an  animal  after  trephic- 
ing,  and  especially  in  an  animal  that  is  very  susceptible  to  rabies  (dog,  rabbit, 
guinea-pig).  The  important  principles  included  in  this  method,  the  posi- 
tive virulence  of  the  lyssa  brain  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  positive  susceptilc- 
ity  of  the  lyssa  toxin  upon  subdural  injection  on  the  other  hand,  were  ttr 
foundations  for  the  great  rise  in  our  comprehension  of  the  pathologv  of  hvdro- 
phobia  in  (he  two  hist  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  also  of  tw 
innnediate  brilliant  advance  of  experimental  therapy,  the  prophylactic  treat- 
ment of  hydrophobia. 

Tlu'  points  of  entrance  and  accordingly  the  variable  susceptibility  of  thf 
infection  have  become  known  to  us  by  the  method  of  inoculation  based  upc« 
the  constant  virulence  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Apart  from  the  aliE««»4 
certain  development  of  the  disease  by  the  injection  of  a  cerebral  emuL^i»»c 
subdural ly,  into  the  optic  nerve,  tympanic  cavity,  serous  cavities,  etc..  it  i* 
of  decided  inij)ortance  that  the  injection  of  the  toxin  into  peripheral  nerve* 
and  into  muscles  gives  positive  results,  while  when  injected  in  the  veia-^  ani 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  still  more  into  the  skin  uncertain  n*sults  in 
obtained.  The  latter  is  also  true  of  the  application  of  a  cerebral  emulsion  t-^ 
the  '^  undamaged  ''  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  nose  or  conjunctivi. 
respiratory  and  urinary  passages,  as  well  as  especially  to  the  gastric  muo^os 
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membrane.  In  this  connection,  it  must  perhaps  be  considered  that  in  a  posi- 
tive result  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane  can  never  be  entirely 
excluded,  whereas  conspicuously  many  negative  results,  especially  one  also 
with  meat  and  saliva  in  a  human  being  (Ducroix)  are  at  hand. 

In  all  of  these  experimental  infections  it  is  to  be  observed  that  unques- 
tionably the  amount  of  the  introduced  infectious  material  is  also  of  influence. 

The  strength  (virulence)  of  the  infectious  product  is  dependent  upon  very 
varying  conditions.  As  a  measure,  besides  the  success  of  inoculation,  the 
production  of  the  disease  in  general  and  also  the  duration  of  the  period  of 
incubation  may  be  considered.  Whereas  the  infectious  material  taken  from 
a  dog  that  has  accidentally  contracted  rabies,  ^* street  hydrophobic  virus" 
of  Pasteur,  in  the  subdural  inoculation  in  rabbits  gives  rise  to  hydrophobia 
upon  an  average  in  fifteen  days,  the  infectious  product  taken  from  rabbits 
that  have  been  inoculated  into  rabbits  subdurally,  the  "passage  virus"  of 
Pasteur,  produces  the  disease  in  a  briefer  period,  and,  finally,  always  after 
six  days.  The  incubation  does  not  fall  below  this  period,  i.  e.,  this  is  the 
strongest  grade  of  infectiousness  of  the  principle.  Thus,  an  increase  of  the 
virulence  mav  be  obtained. 

Attenuation  of  the  virulence  is  accomplished  in  a  similar  manner  as  its 
increase,  by  continued  transmission  from  rabbit  to  rabbit,  from  dog  to  dog 
by  inoculation  (also  in  monkeys).  A  decrease  in  toxicit^^  is  attained  if  the 
brain-emulsion  of  rabid  animals  is  mixed  with  the  blood  serum  of  animals 
that  have  become  immunized  in  a  natural  manner  (for  example,  pigeons)  or 
of  artificially  immunized  animals  (dogs,  rabbits),  further,  if  it  is  mixed  with 
gastric  juice. 

The  virulence  ceases  with  varying  rapidity,  but  only  after  some  hours  by 
the  influence  of  many  of  the  well  known  disinfectants  which  are  applied  to 
wounds  in  a  concentrated  form.  Chlorine  water  appears  to  act  most  intensely. 
Of  other  influences  which  diminish  the  virulence  or  cause  it  to  disappear,  heat 
must  first  be  mentioned  (at  50°  C.  in  one  hour,  at  60°  C.  very  rapidly),  dilu- 
iion^  drying  (in  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  from  the  medulla  oblongata),  light 
and  oxygen^  whereas  cold  and  decomposition  act  but  very  slowly. 

Regarding  susceptibility  to  the  infection,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  general, 
that  almost  all  persons  are  susceptible.  However,  not  all  persons  that  are 
bitten  by  rabid  animals  are  actually  attacked  by  hydrophobia.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  exact  reports  by  statistics  regarding  the  mortality,  above 
all,  because  it  is  so  difficult,  in  every  case  of  a  bite  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  disease  was  present  in  the  animal.  In  a  compilation,  which 
only  includes  the  cases  determined  by  veterinarians,  there  is  a  mortality  of 
about  50  per  cent.,  whereas  in  bites  from  animals  in  whom  there  was  only 
a  suspicion  of  hydrophobia  there  was  a  mortality  of  but  15  per  cent,  to  20  per 
cent.    Sex  and  age  do  not  show  any  variation  in  regard  to  susceptibility. 

The  danger  of  contracting  the  disease  is  infiuenced  decidedly  by  the 
extent  and  seat  of  the  infecting  bite  in  the  individual.  Large,  deep  and 
numerous  wounds  are  certainly  more  dangerous,  therefore,  the  estimated 
mortality  in  bites  from  wolves  amounts  to  about  60  per  cent.,  even  in  some 
cases  to  90  per  cent,  of  patients.  Regarding  the  location  of  a  bite,  those  in 
the  face  are  most  dangerous  (according  to  statistics  88  per  cent.),  than  upon 
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the  hand  (67  per  cent.),  less  dangerous  upon  the  arm  and  the  lower  extrcn- 
ity.  The  reason  for  this  condition  may  be  looked  for  primarily  in  the  fact, 
that  in  uncovered  areas  the  infected  saliva  reaches  the  blood  in  greater  qnai- 
tity  than  in  those  areas  protected  by  the  clothes.  But  the  richness  of  the  fas 
and  hands  in  nerves,  as  well  as  the  proximity  of  the  brain  to  the  face,  maj 
also  be  of  influence. 

Regarding  the  danger,  in  general,  in  being  attacked  by  hydrophobia,  ti» 
distribution  of  the  infection  in  animals  and  man  as  shown  by  statistics  girei 
some  points  of  support,  although  by  no  means  reliable  ones.  The  height  of 
the  morbidity  figures  is  determined  not  by  the  actual  condition,  but  bj  ilie 
accuracy  of  the  statistical  accounts.  This  is,  however,  very  slight  in  aow 
positive  hydrophobia  countries.  For  this  reason,  but  few  figures  taken  from 
the  accurate  statistics  of  the  German  Empire  are  to  be  mentioned.  In  the 
year  1897,  there  were  attacked  by  hydrophobia  and  died,  905  animals  (amour 
these,  106  cattle)  and  10  human  beings;  there  were  killed,  on  account  (^ 
being  suspicious  cases  of  hydrophobia  2,180  dogs.  According  to  the  earn 
statistics,  there  was  certainly  an  increase  of  the  disease  in  Germany  toward 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is,  however,  further  certain  that  i 
decided  distribution  only  occurred  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  border 
upon  Russia  and  Austria.  Thus,  in  1896,  among  the  dogs  reported  as  rabii 
96  per  cent,  occurred  in  East  and  West  Prussia,  Posen,  Silesia,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  only  4  per  cent,  in  other  parts  of  the  empiic. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease  is  principally  introdvfled 
by  our  eastern  neighbors.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  danger  ceitrw 
paribus  is  greatest  where  dogs  most  abound,  and  where  the  dog  police  is  in«f- 
ficient  or  not  thoroughly  experienced.  But  the  distribution  in  the  euUat 
part  of  our  country  teaches  that  even  with  good  precautionary  measures  tk 
danger  of  introduction  is  constantly  great. 

PATHOLOGY 

Anatomical  Changes. — The  anatomical  changes  in  animal  and  man  ar^  <« 
slight  that  macroscopically  they  show  absolutely  nothing  that  is  chararttT- 
istic.  At  the  autopsy,  at  least  in  the  dog,  the  fact  that  no  food  is  pr«ect 
in  the  stomach,  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  indigestible  substances,  suoh  if 
earth,  straw,  grass,  wood,  etc.,  are  present  is  in  favor  of  hydrophobia.  Bot 
the  absence  of  these  substances  is  not  actually  against  hydrophobia.  If  ibf 
opportunity  of  swallowing  such  material  is  absent  in  the  dog,  or  if  dec- 
lutition  is  impossible,  on  account  of  paralysis,  the  absence  of  this  proof  if 
readily  understood.  But  this  condition  may  also  be  absent  in  rabies  with  i 
sufficient  power  for  swallowing  indigestible  substances,  as  was  shown  bj  ic 
observation  of  my  own.     In  man,  naturally,  this  finding  is  always  absent. 

The  absence  of  gross  anatomical  changes  are  only  insuffieientlv  compec- 
sated  by  the  advances  of  histological  investigation.  In  referring  to  thf  ^i*- 
scription  of  the  histological  findings  in  the  accurate  description  of  hji^ 
phobia  by  Hogyes,  in  Nothnagol's  Handbook,  a  few  hints  must  suffice  for  tl>f 
present.  The  disease  consists  in  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  central  nenro* 
system,  especially  of  the  spinal  cord.     The  nerve-cells,  especially  those  of  tbe 
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anterior  horns  of  the  gray  substance,  show  degenerative  changes,  with  a 
cloddy  condition  of  the  chromatin  in  the  cell-body  and  nucleus.  Besides,  a 
plentiful  leukocyte  infiltration  is  present  in  the  spinal  cord  of  the  perivas- 
cular and  pericellular  spaces,  which  according  to  Babes,  are  said  to  be  char- 
acteristic^ in  forming  a  focal  collection,  the  so-called  rabies  nodules.  As, 
however,  the  determination  of  these  changes  requires  time  and  much  experi- 
ence, the  diagnosis  at  the  autopsy  had  better  be  made  by  the  previously 
described  subdural  inoculation  of  rabbits. 


SYMPTOMS 

In  the  description  of  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  we  must  mention 
those  briefly  occurring  in  dogs  and  rabbits  as  well  as  those  which  are  observed 
in  man.  The  recognition  and  judgment  of  a  hydrophobia  infection  in  man 
is  facilitated  by  knowing  the  symptoms  in  the  animal,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  of  great  importance. 

In  the  dog,  a  period  of  incubation,  upon  the  average  sixty  days,  is  assumed 
if  the  disease  is  due  to  an  accidental  bite,  whereas  in  a  subdural  inoculation 
the  period  of  incubation  amounts  to  but  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  Without 
distinct  signs,  the  initial  phenomena,  which  last  from  one  to  three  days 
appear:  with  increase  of  temperature  and  of  sexual  desire,  irritation  and  a 
varying  condition,  at  one  time  sad  at  other  times  tendency  to  play,  develop ; 
the  symptoms  are  as  yet  by  no  means  characteristic.  This  is  of  great  practi- 
cal importance,  for  the  disease  in  this  stage  is  already  contagious.  The  dog 
that  in  my  case  was  the  source  of  infection,  shortly  before  biting,  had  played 
with  other  dogs  and  as  he  passed  by  me,  he  showed  no  conspicuous  symptoms 
and  upon  the  following  morning  took  his  usual  amount  of  food  and  even  the 
veterinarian  4id  not  observe  symptoms  at  this  time. 

Again  without  a  noticeable  transition  the  actual  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
which  may  show  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  raving,  quiet,  or  paralytic  form, 
appear.  In  the  raving  form,  there  is  observed:  complete  change  of  disposi- 
tion, marked  tendency  to  bite,  meaningless  temper,  restlessness,  unwilling- 
ness to  eat,  swallowing  of  indigestible  substances,  hoarse  voice,  reddened  eye, 
and  gradual  increase  of  paralytic  phenomena  in  the  hind  legs,  death  mostly 
upon  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  The  quiet  form  is  characterized  by  the  shorter 
duration  or  the  absence  of  irritative  symptoms,  the  inability  to  bite  due  to 
early  paralysis  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  presence  of  paralytic  phenomena  in 
general.  In  both  forms,  in  artificially  produced  cases  occasionally  recovery 
is  observed,  so  that  this  must  be  looked  upon  as  possible  even  in  accidental 
infection  in  dogs. 

In  rabbits  the  symptoms  after  inoculation  of  street  rabies  usually  appear 
between  the  twelfth  and  the  twenty-first  days.  They  usually  correspond  to 
the  quiet  form  of  rabies  in  the  dog,  although  irritative  conditions  are  observed 
(unrest,  trembling,  jumping,  crying  upon  irritation,  etc.). 

The  symptoms  in  man  occur  after  a  varying  period  of  incubation,  a  mini- 
mal duration,  that  observed  in  my  case,  of  eleven  days  may  be  assumed,  as 
in  cases  of  a  shorter  period  of  incubation  the  diagnosis  has  probably  not  been 
positive.     The  reports  regarding  the  maximum  period,  if  these  are  longer  than 
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likely  in  the  c 


a  year,  must  be  accepted  with  caution. 

pcrioti  of  incubation  has  been  said  lo  liave  laated  for  mauy  ye«re,  apiT 
diagnostic  errors,  it  can  never  be  maintained  with  certainty  whether  «  « 
infection  in  the  period  between,  that  is  bctwi-eu  the  first  bite  anil  the  a 
ance  of  the  disease,  has  occurred  (an  unnoticed  bite,  injun'  or  contag 
licking  a  wound).  An  average  determination  of  the  period  «f  iocnl 
on  account  of  the  great  variation,  it  of  no  value.  It  is  sutlicient  to  km 
in  about  four-fifths  of  the  cases,  in  the  second  month,  nlinosl  ntne-tei 
the  cases  inside  of  three  months  after  the  infection,  show  aytnptan 
children  and  in  very  pronounced  injuries  (wolves) ,  the  period  of  inn 
is  shorter  upon  the  average,  as  the  virulence,  as  has  been  expcrim 
proved,  has  an  influence  upon  the  period  of  incubation,  upon  the  ial 
material  that  has  entered,  whether  the  wounds  are  superficial  or  dwp,  ■ 
the  bile  has  occurred  through  clothes  or  upon  bared  areas,  perhajM  idw  < 
dent  upon  the  nature  of  the  animal  that  has  produced  the  wound. 

The  healing  of  woundx.  naturally,  excepting  those  which  are  tm 
strong  cauterization,  as  well  as  the  very  extensive  ones,  takes  a  qviCt  i 
course.  For  this  reason  most  wounds  have  cicatrized  before  the  vpft 
of  the  disease.  Anesthesia  and  hyperesthesia  at  the  point  of  the  ' 
paresthesia  and  pain  in  the  affected  part  of  the  body  have  freqiumtl 
observed.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  phenomena,  ioasmn^  i 
occur  early,  are  of  a  more  psychical  character.  If  they  occur  towanl  t 
of  the  stage  of  incubation,  they  may  be  looked  upou  as  prodromal  srniti 

The  true  clinur^l  picture  may  show  itself  in  three  forms,  the  mort  b 
being  the  raving  form,  the  least  frequent,  corresponding  to  that  called 
mats  known  as  paralytic  rabies,  and  finally  also  in  an  al>orlive  form,  infl 
by  protective  inoculation.  These  forms,  especially  the  firet,  may  bo  < 
into  a  prodromal  stage,  into  a  stage  of  spasm  or  irritation  and  intfi  ft  fi 
stage. 

In  the  prodromal  stage  the  previously  mentioned  subjectire  pbn 
in  the  area  of  the  bite  and  in  its  surroundings  that  have  already  bm 
tioned  are  observed.  To  this  may  be  added,  local  objective  ebaoge*,  i 
ing  and  swelling  of  the  cicatrix;  in  my  case,  painful  enlargvnwnt 
adjoining  anatomical  glands,  tremor  of  the  affected  part  of  the  body,  i 
upon  the  face,  frequent  attacks  of  sneezing,  or  in  my  case  in  wbidi  < 
was  injured  by  the  nose  of  the  dog.  a  painful  redness  and  swelling  of  I 
which  disappeared  in  some  hours,  resembling  a  beginning  ophtfaaJmiA 
mental  condition  varies,  usually  it  is  aad  (stadium  raelaneholtoun) 
without  the  patients  having  an  idea  of  the  fate  that  is  in  store  for  thm 
frer|uenlly  they  are  irritable,  lively  in  spells,  occasionally  wrn  iritb 
disturbances  of  the  mind  (delusional  ideas).  Suggestions  of  spKOMdi 
ditions  by  sensory  irritation,  for  example,  impressions  from  bri^ 
iKTUr;  rises  in  temperature  are  said  to  occur;  (re<]uently  the  tcapa 
however,  does  not  rise  aljove  100°  F.  in  the  rectum,  as  for  pzAinple 
case  observed  by  me.  Regarding  the  duration  of  the  prodromal  stagt, 
ing  definite  can  he  said,  as  the  onset  is  insidious  and  gradual  sod  m 
end  of  the  period  may  be  somewhat  more  plainly  defined.  We  will  i 
far  from  Ihe  truth  if  we  assume  that  from  two  to  thn*c  days  ia  tbc  tne 
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The  onset  of  the  spasmodic  stage  may  be  reckoned  from  the  first  well- 
developed  spasm  in  deglutition  or  respiration.  Especially  in  an  attempt  at 
drinking  (in  my  patient  not  in  drinking  from  a  cup  but  shortly  thereafter 
in  drinking  from  a  transparent  glass)  the  first  well-developed  spasm  of  deglur 
tiiion  appears  (hydrophobia)  and  with  this  the  diagnosis  at  once  becomes 
clear.  The  sensation  of  constriction  of  the  neck,  combined  with  terrible  fear 
and  difficulty  in  respiration,  not  only  follows  an  attempt  at  drinking,  but 
every  irritation  with  increasing  frequency  and  severity  (light,  sound,  cold, 
touch,  blowing,  etc.).  Whereas  the  respiration  becomes  irregular,  suspended, 
sighing,  forcible,  spasmodic,  there  are  added  to  the  local  spasms  of  degluti- 
tion and  respiration,  tremor  and  general  reflex  convulsions.  Reflex  irritabil- 
ity is  increased  in  general  (skin,  tendon  and  muscle  reflexes).  To  this,  great 
unrest  to  actual  maniacal  attacks  is  added,  in  which  the  mind,  though  nor- 
mal up  to  this  point,  gives  way.  Tendency  to  bite  occurs,  but  this  is  not  of 
regular  occurrence,  this  tendency  is  rarely  directed  toward  others,  usually 
to  his  own  person.  The  heroic  deed  of  a  smith  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  who 
is  said  to  have  fastened  himself  to  his  anvil  before  the  development  of  his 
disease  to  protect  those  surrounding  him  from  his  bites,  as  beautiful  as  it 
appears  must  be  looked  upon  as  entirely  superfluous.  The  profuse  salivation 
is  very  characteristic.  Whether  acetonuria  is  a  constant  symptom,  must  be 
determined  by  further  observation.  The  temperature  gradually  rises  more 
and  more  with  an  increased  cardiac  and  respiratory  frequency,  at  other  times 
this  is  not  marked.  Toward  the  end,  however,  hyperpyretic  rises  in  tem- 
perature are  frequent.  The  duration  of  this  stage,  counted  from  the  first 
distinct  spasmodic  attack,  is  usually  two  to  three  days.  Death  may  occur 
in  this  period. 

The  paralytic  stage,  which  according  to  what  has  just  been  said  need  not 
always  be  present,  consists  in  the  cessation  of  all  spasms  and  irritative  phe- 
nomena, even  swallowing  becomes  possible  again;  further,  numerous  local 
hemiplegic  or  paraplegic  or  general  muscular  paralyses  appear  which  finally 
terminate  the  life  of  the  patient.  This  stage  lasts  but  a  few  hours,  up  to 
eighteen. 

In  regard  to  the  paralytic  form  of  lyssa  we  may  be  brief.  The  symp- 
toms of  this  much  more  uncommon  form  of  the  disease  are  upon  the  average 
those  observed  in  the  quiet  form  of  rabies  of  the  dog,  which  have  already  been 
mentioned  as  well  as  in  the  symptoms  in  the  last  stage  of  the  common  form. 
The  initial  symptoms  resemble  ordinary  hydrophobia,  the  irritative  phenom- 
ena consist  in  tremor  and  spasm,  usually  first  in  the  wounded  part  of  the 
body,  thence  soon  spreading  and  distributing  themselves  to  the  muscles  of  the 
entire  body  until  paralysis  occurs.  The  duration  of  the  affection  is  some- 
what longer  than  in  the  common  form  and  may  last  seven  days.  The  reason 
why  paralytic  rabies  occasionally  occurs  is  assumed  to  be  in  a  much  more  pow- 
erful infection,  partly  in  a  predisposition  of  the  individual  (individual  cases 
occur  in  neuropathic  or  epileptic  individuals). 

Finally,  the  milder,  abortive  form  of  rabies.  This  is  occasionally  observed 
after  protective  inoculations.  It  consists  of  a  prodromal,  eventually  also  of 
milder  irritative  phenomena  and  of  the  sta^^e  of  general  paralysis.  In  v(Ty 
rare  cases  recovery  is  reported  in  inoculated  persons  after  the  appearance  of 
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mild  symptoms  (fever,  pain  in  the  wound,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  piralysk 
of  an  extremity).  But  in  these  cases  the  positive  proof  by  the  inoeulitioc 
of  the  saliva  in  animals  is  absent  so  as  to  determine  whether  rabies  was  actQalW 
present. 

Regarding  the  manner  and  mode  of  the  development  of  the  dinical  piciun 
by  infection,  we  are  in  possession  of  partly  accurate  but  for  the  most  pin 
only  of  hypothetical  views.  The  track  of  the  infectious  product  is  towtrd 
the  central  nervous  system  by  means  of  the  nerves  as  has  been  determiiked 
by  experimental  investigations.  It  is,  however,  likely,  according  to  the  posi- 
tive result  of  intravenous  injections,  that  the  infection  may  reach  the  bnia 
by  means  of  the  circulation.  In  the  central  nervous  system,  it  is  probabk 
that  the  infectious  product  increases  and  by  means  of  the  nerves  and  per- 
haps also  by  the  circulation,  it  affects  the  peripheral  parts  (salivary  glands). 
That  the  previously  described  changes  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  the 
cause  of  the  clinical  symptoms  is  possible.  It  is  more  likely  that  a  hypo- 
thetic toxin  developed  by  a  hypothetic  pathogenic  agent,  gives  rise  to  the 
severe,  acute  course.  For  the  clinical  picture  has  the  greatest  similarity  tot 
severe  intoxitation. 

DIAGNOSIS 

The  diagnosis  of  rabies  after  it  has  developed,  as  a  rule,  does  not  give  rue 
to  difficulties,  if  the  points  are  taken  into  consideration  which  were  moi- 
tioned  in  the  etiology  of  the  affection,  in  the  description  of  the  disease  in 
animals,  and  the  course  of  the  affection  in  man  is  considered.  Among  the 
symptoms,  the  spasms  of  deglutition  and  respiration  are  the  characteriftic 
ones.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  may  be  produced,  as  a  mle, 
by  the  mere  blowing  of  the  breath  upon  the  skin.  But  the  test  by  drinking 
a  clear  fluid,  is  also  worthy  of  observation.  The  possibility  of  mi*takinf 
hydrophobia  is  especially  marked  in  those  cases  of  so-called  lysso phobia,  tei*- 
nus  hydrophobicus,  delirium  tremens,  and  similar  mental  disturbances,  partic- 
ularly if  a  bite  has  preceded  the  development  of  the  condition.  Lyssophot»ii 
in  hysterical  persons  may  be  recognized  from  the  accompanying  phenomeni. 
the  absence  or  brief  incubation,  the  early  recovery.  Probabl}'  most  cases  -f 
recovery  from  hydrophobia  have  been  cases  of  this  kind.  Hydrophobic  iftt- 
nus  differs,  by  the  briefer  period  of  incubation  and  the  simultaneous  trif^mtt*. 
In  the  different  varieties  of  delirium,  especially  of  delirium,  tremens,  ik 
delirium  at  the  onset  and  during  the  course  is  the  prominent  symptom. 

PROGNOSIS 

To  discuss  prognosis,  in  the  usual  manner,  after  the  clinical  symptoms 
have  been  described,  is  of  little  value  in  hydrophobia  as  this  is  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  disease  and  of  what  must  still  be 
said  in  the  therapy. 

THERAPY 

The  treatment  of  hydrophobia  may  be  divided  into  an  effective  therapj. 
ihe  prevention,  which  again  consists  of  the  control  of  the  infection  and  in 
the  prevention  of  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  in  an  inactive  one,  ibe 
treatment  of  the  developed  disease. 
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The  measures  for  the  prevention  of  infection  may  consist  in  a  diminution 
of  the  danger  of  infection,  especially  that  brought  about  by  the  dog,  in  gen- 
eral, and  in  the  prevention  of  an  epidemic  of  hydrophobia  in  special. 

Limiting  the  number  of  dogs,  especially  the  homeless  ones,  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  dog  tax.  This  should  be  high  ($4  to  $5)  and  should  not, 
as  is  common  in  some  countries  in  which  danger  of  great  infection  exists,  be 
low.  The  laws  combined  with  this  should  be  strictly  enforced ;  the  dog  should 
carry  the  tax  check  in  plain  view  around  his  neck,  and  this  should  also  con- 
tain the  name  and  residence  of  the  owner;  in  case  the  dog  is  found  without 
this,  he  should  be  treated  as  "homeless."  Besides,  everywhere  other  laws 
should  make  it  very  difficult  to  keep  dogs;  prohibiting  taking  dogs  into  pub- 
lic places,  allowing  the  dog  to  run  around  at  night;  a  muzzle  to  be  worn  by 
all  dogs.  Finally,  the  question  of  immunizing  the  dog  should  be  brought  up. 
That  dogs  may  be  made  immune  by  Pasteur's  method  of  inoculation  is  cer- 
tain. Whether  the  immunity  is  a  permanent  one  has  not  yet  been  determined 
with  certainty.  The  difficulty  of  the  process  has  been  a  hindrance  up  to  now, 
at  least  for  the  general  introduction  of  the  practice. 

In  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  of  hydrophobia,  there  should  be  an  inter- 
national duty  to  inform  the  countries  or  districts  adjacent  to  the  focus  of  the 
disease.  The  laws  for  the  German  Empire  have  been  described  in  the  Cattle- 
Plague  Law  of  May  1,  1894:  Duty  of  the  owner  to  report  the  case,  veteri- 
narians, etc.,  before  the  police  interfere;  destruction  or  positive  isolation  of 
the  rabid  animal,  or  the  suspicious  animal;  if  other  animals  or  human  beings 
have  been  bitten  by  the  suspicious  animal,  isolation  and  observation  is  to  be 
enforced.  By  the  police,  or  the  district  veterinarian,  the  destruction  of  the 
animal  that  has  hydrophobia  as  well  as  of  all  animals  bitten  by  it,  with  the 
exception  of  horses,  cattle,  etc. — these  are  to  be  observed ;  in  a  mere  suspicious 
case  an  eight-day  observation  also  of  the  dog;  general  prohibition  for  dogs 
amounting  to  4  kilometres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  district  in  which  the  sick 
dog  has  been,  that  is,  all  dogs  are  to  be  fastened  to  chains  or  led  upon  a  leash 
with  a  secure  muzzle,  killing  of  all  homeless  dogs  as  well  as  of  cats.  Espe- 
cially important,  upon  the  eastern  borders  of  the  realm  would  be  a  strict 
control  of  dogs  running  over  the  border  as  well  as  the  sale  of  dogs  in  the 
district  in  which  the  epidemic  is  prevalent. 

The  success  of  all  these  preventive  measures,  which  have  only  been  re- 
ported in  the  main,  depends  naturally  not  only  upon  the  law  but  upon  its 
exact  enforcement;  this  has  been  very  satisfactory  in  Germany  regarding 
the  larger  neighboring  States,  in  that  in  Germany  there  is  one  rabid  dog  for 
every  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  in  France  1  to  every  30,000,  in  Austria 
1  to  27,000  and  in  Hungary  1  to  every  15,000. 

The  prevention  of  the  outbreak  of  hydrophobia  must  be  attempted  by 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  wound  and  destruction  of  the  poison.  Most  useful 
for  this  purpose  is  a  rapid  cauterization  with  the  actual  cautery.  Animal 
experiments  have  taught  that  this  only  succeeds  with  certainty  in  arresting 
the  disease  if  the  cauterization  occurs  in  the  first  few  minutes  after  infection 
has  taken  place.  With  every  hour  lost  the  results  become  more  uncertain,  and 
disappear  entirely  after  a  day.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  at  once  with  a 
flowing  hot  instrument^  no  matter  what  may  be  at  hand  (a  needle,  knife), 
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to  cauterize  the  wound  thoroughly.  This  should  even  be  attempted  after 
some  hours,  even  after  the  second  day,  as  it  may  be  hoped  that  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  virus,  which  has  remained  in  the  wound,  at  least  the  chances  fr.r 
a  protective  inoculation  may  be  improved,  causing  a  prolongation  of  the 
period  of  incubation.  A  thorough  cleansing  and  allowing  the  wound  to  bl^ 
is  to  precede  cauterization.  If  at  hand,  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  corroiiT^ 
sublimate  or  other  disinfectant  or  caustic  remedies  are  to  be  used.  In  epi- 
demics, the  public  should  be  instructed  and  in  villages,  for  example,  the  fub- 
limate  solution  should  be  kept  by  some  official  for  immediate  use,  even  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  physician.  According  to  statistics  it  may  be  assumed 
that  among  those  that  are  cauterized  twice  as  many  escape  as  among  those 
not  so  treated. 

Protective  inoculation  with  attenuated  lyssa  viriLs,  given  at  the  proper 
time  after  infection,  prevents  the  outbreak  of  hydrophobia  in  the  greatest 
majority  of  cases.  As  an  experimental  foundation  of  the  method  the  follow- 
ing trials  of  Pasteur  are  to  be  considered:  If  dogs  are  infected  subdnnd'j 
with  "  street  rabies  virus  ^'  and  spinal  cords  which  have  been  subjected  to 
drying  for  from  fourteen  days  to  one  day  and  these  are  successively  injected 
so  that  upon  the  following  day  they  take  the  entire* series,  the  greatest  munber 
of  dogs  will  be  saved. 

Protective  inoculation  based  upon  this  and  other  experimental  results  miT 
be  carried  out  with  some  individual  modifications  but  in  principle  with  the 
same  procedure.  To  give  a  detailed  report  describing  the  methods  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  article.  The  treatment  is  carried  out  in  institutions 
especially  designed  for  this  purpose  and  can  only  be  properly  used  in  them. 
Such  institutes  are  found  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Budapest,  Paris,  Turin,  Miltn. 
Naples,  Palermo,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Xew  York,  and  mtDj 
other  places.  The  physician  need  only  understand  the  process  in  genertl 
hence  the  following  remarks  will  suffice: 

From  a  rabbit  that  has  perished  from  rabies  (fixed  virus)  an  emulsion  of 
the  prolonged  cord  preserved  in  glycerin  is  injected  daily  into  one  or  more 
rabbits  subdurally.  In  this  manner,  after  the  usual  period  of  ineubatioc 
ciidavers  arc  obtained  daily  of  rabbits  dying  of  rabies,  and  b^'  autopsv  tnd 
inoculation  into  healthy  animals  it  must  be  proved  that  they  have  actuallj 
(lied  of  hydrophobia.  In  these  rabbits  the  spinal  cord  is  asepticallv  re- 
moved and  placed  in  a  glass  the  fioor  of  which  is  covered  with  pieces  of 
caustic  potash,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  20°  C.  to  22**  C.  in  the  dark 
and  hung  up  to  dry.  By  the  process  of  drying,  the  amount  of  poison  contains*: 
in  the  cord  diminishes  from  day  to  day.  Now  a  piece  of  the  cord  thus  treatoi 
amounting  to  a  centimetre  is  cut  off,  crushed  in  bouillon  and  injected,  1 : 3  (t. 
into  the  lower  abdominal  region.  The  process  varies  according  to  the  kind  of 
bite,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  danger  in  that  only  a  brief  period  of  incubation  ii 
to  be  expected.    Pasteur's  method  in  wounds  of  the  head  was,  for  example: 

1st  day  each  3  cc.  of  14-11  day-old  cord. 
2d     ''^      "      3    *'     "10-7     "*   ■  "       " 

o  1        a  u         9      «       «  n        »<         u  ft 

4th-5th   "'       "      2    ''     "  T)     "      "       " 

Cith  "       "      3    "     "  4     "      ''       ^< 
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7th  day  each  1  cc.  of  3  day-old  cord. 

8th     "       "      2    ''    "4     "      "      " 

9th  "  "  1  "  "  3  "  ''  " 
lOth-llth  "  "  2  "  "  5  "  «  '' 
12th-13th  "  "  2  "  ^^4  "  "  " 
14th-15th     "      ^'     2    "     "3     '^      "       " 

and  80  on  up  to  the  twenty-first  day,  but  never  over  2  cc.  of  a  three-day-old 
cord. 

In  bites  of  the  extremity  especially  at  the  onset  a  slower  process  is  em- 
ployed. On  the  other  hand,  very  probably,  if  only  a  brief  period  of  incubation 
is  to  be  feared  (in  bites  from  wolves  upon  the  head  for  example)  larger  doses 
of  the  emulsion  are  given,  more  rapid,  virulent  injections  are  used  and  finally 
also  a  two-day-old  and  a  one-day-old  or  quite  fresh  cords  are  injected.  Among 
modifications  of  the  attenuation  process  the  dilution  method  of  Hogyes  is  the 
main  one. 

The  duration  of  the  treatment  amounts,  upon  the  average,  to  from  two  to 
three  weeks,  but  in  injuries  that  have  a  bad  prognosis  this  should  be  extended 
to  four  weeks  or  even  longer. 

In  judging  of  the  success  of  protective  inoculations,  statistics  are  to  be 
used  with  certain  limitations.  This  much  is  certain  that  the  success  is  slight 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  period  of  incubation  is  a  short  one.  Immunization 
by  inoculation  requires  a  certain  time,"  and  this  can  no  longer  be  attained  if 
rabies  appears  early,  similar  to  the  case  of  vaccination  in  an  outbreak  of 
variola  which  no  longer  prevents  the  disease  if  it  is  carried  out  eight  days 
after  the  infection  has  occurred.  It  is,  therefore,  justified  in  this  limited 
sense  as  for  instance,  if  in  statistics  amounting  to  almost  43,000  cases,  as  is 
done  by  Hogj'es,  the  fatal  cases  that  died  during  treatment  or  inside  the  first 
month  after  the  bite  had  occurred  are  excluded  from  the  calculation.  Enough 
cases  still  remain  that  would  have  terminated  fatally  without  treatment  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  about  four-fifths  only  show  the  disease  in  the  second  month 
after  the  bite.  In  comparison  with  the  ordinary  bad  prognosis,  the  result  is 
still  brilliant  enough  if  after  the  limitation  previously  mentioned  only  0.57 
per  cent,  of  the  inoculated  individuals  died.  But  even  if  those  are  included 
that  die  during  treatment  the  mortality  does  not  exceed  2.7  per  cent.,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  general  mortality  in  the  minimum  is  15  per  cent, 
but  that  this,  on  account  of  including  all  suspicious  cases,  is  much  too  small — 
for  example,  after  bites  from  wolves  the  mortality  amounts  to  from  60  per 
cent,  to  90  per  cent. — there  is  certainly  not  too  much  claimed  if  the  number 
of  those  dying,  in  spite  of  protective  inoculation,  is  estimated  as  the  tenth 
part  of  those  succumbing  to  lyssa  without  treatment.  The  main  requirement 
for  success  is  an  immediate  treatment  after  the  bite.  A  compilation  of  5,785 
cases  from  the  Institute  in  Odessa  shows  a  mortality  of  0.5G  per  cent,  in 
those  coming  under  treatment  in  the  first  w(»ek,  whereas  the  mortality  rose 
to  3  per  cent,  in  those  in  whom  the  inoculation  was  only  begun  in  the  third 
week.  Besides,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  with  time  we  shall  succeed  in  saving 
even  those  cases  with  a  most  unfavorable  prognosis  by  a  more  rapid  and 
energetic  procedure. 

The  treatment  of  developed  rabies  compared  with  the  splendid  facta  of 
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preventive  therapy  is  still  as  hopeless  as  formerly.  The  cases  not  prophylicti- 
cally  treated  may  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  fatal.  This  is  probiblv  the 
only  acute  disease  which  offers  such  an  unfavorable  prognosis  but  it  at  ]«>t 
leaves  a  ray  of  hope  reflected  by  the  observations  during  protective  inoculati«)n 
that  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  have  disappeared  of  themselves  or  by  a  i-<^ 
tinuance  of  the  treatment  that  the  diagnosis  "  hydrophobia  "  in  all  of  tbes* 
cases  was  not  beyond  question.  Perhaps  we  will  still  succeed,  as  was  mai!r 
tained  in  one  case,  to  influence  the  developed  disease  by  attenuated  lyssa  Tim* 
or  by  immunized  blood  serum. 

Until  this  goal  is  reached  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  symptomaiic 
therapy.  To  diminish  the  terrible,  irritative  condition,  quiet,  warmth,  dark- 
ening the  sick  room  must  be  employed.  Narcotics  must  be  utilized,  among 
these  chloral  hydrate,  as  an  enema,  deserves  the  most  confidence.  Large  aod 
frequent  doses  are  necessary  to  diminish  the  spasm  of  deglutition.  Bemediei 
which  paralyze  muscles  have  been  advised,  especially  curare.  A  case  recoTer- 
ing  from  this  treatment,  but  which  was  most  probably  lyssophobia,  prior  ts 
the  time  of  preventive  inoculation,  gave  me  the  idea  of  treating  the  diseiae 
with  curare.  By  very  large  doses,  nearly  i  grain  in  ten  hours,  one-fifth  of 
the  lethal  dose  calculated  according  to  animal  experiments,  decidedly  dimis- 
ishes  the  attacks  in  the  beginning  of  the  affection,  finally,  however,  in  coa- 
troUing  delirium,  chloral  and  curare  were  without  effects.  Then  continuoo 
chloroform  narcosis,  even  if  its  application  is  diflScult  appears  to  me  to  be  tbe 
most  humane  method.  With  sufficient  attention  we  may  succeed  in  keepiof 
the  unfortunate  patient  in  this  condition  until  death  occurs. 

This  description  cannot  be  closed  without  bringing  up  the  practical  anl 
important  question  and  answering  it:  What  is  to  be  done  in  general  in  cost 
of  a  dog  bite? 

Every  wound,  from  the  bite  of  a  dog,  even  although  nothing  is  kno^B 
regarding  rabies  in  the  dog,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  serious— other  wood^ 
infections  may  also  occur — and  should  be  cleansed  at  once  by  allowing  th^n 
to  bleed  and  by  disinfectant  washes.  Under  all  circumstances  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  watch  the  dog  in  the  days  following  the  bite.  If  the  dof 
remains  in  a  normal  condition  for  eight  days  afterward  there  need  be  no  fetr. 

If,  however,  cases  of  rabies  are  present  in  the  region  or  if  this  district  i« 
near  to  one  in  which  cases  are  known,  every  dog  bite  as  well  as  any  otlvr 
bite  of  a  quadruped  even  if  no  symptoms  are  noted  in  the  animal  is  to  Se 
looked  upon  as  very  suspicious,  the  wound  is  to  be  cauterized  at  once  with  la 
improvised  cautery  and  then  disinfected.  The  animal,  if  possible,  is  not  to  br 
killed  but  to  be  carefully  guarded  and  observed  by  a  veterinarian.  If  ik 
animal  becomes  sick  at  all,  and  still  more  if  it  shows  symptoms  of  rabies,  it 
Institution  in  which  protective  inoculation  is  practised  is  to  receive  the  pi- 
tient  that  has  been  bitten  at  once.  In  Berlin  the  treatment  is  free  and  mij 
be  applied  in  such  a  manner  that  the  patient  is  permitted  to  go  home. 

By  observing  these  precautions  it  will  be  possible  in  most  cases  to  pretrtt 
the  development  of  this  terrible  affection  by  protective  inoculation. 


ANTHRAX 

By  a.  NICOLAIER,  Berlin 

Anthrax  is  an  acute  infectious  disease  due  to  the  bacillus  of  anthrax. 
The  disease  occurs  principj»lly  in  animals,  especially  in  the  herbivora,  but  it 
also  has  interest  for  the  practising  physician  as  occasionally  it  is  transmitted 
by  animals  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  human  beings,  developing  in  man 
with  a  similar  clinical  picture  and  according  to  the  point  at  which  infection 
takes  place,  may  show  various  constitutional  peculiarities.  We  must,  there- 
fore, place  anthrax  in  that  group  of  infectious  diseases  which  are  transmitted 
from  animal  to  man^  which  run  their  course  with  the  same,  or  similar  symp- 
toms in  animal  as  in  man,  this  group  of  infectious  diseases  for  this  reason 
being  designated  as  zoonoses. 

Even  in  ancient  times  anthrax  was  known  as  a  pestilence  of  animals,  and, 
on  account  of  the  great  numbers  that  perished  from  it,  it  was  particularly 
feared.  Although  from  the  epidemic  appearance  of  the  affection  in  animals 
the  infectious  nature  of  anthrax  could  be  concluded,  it  was  only  determined 
with  certainty  in  the  second  decade  of  the  last  century  by  experimental  trans- 
mission from  animal  to  animal,  and  then  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
a  vegetable  parasite,  the  bacillus  of  anthrax,  was.  discovered  as  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  Pollender  deserves  the  credit,  in  1849,  of  having  first  recognized 
the  anthrax  bacillus  in  the  blood  of  animals  affected  by  the  disease,  and  in 
his  description  in  the  year  1855  he  correctly  designated  these  structures  as 
of  vegetable  origin ;  however,  Davaine,  in  the  year  1863  was  the  first  to  show 
the  causative  relation  of  these  bacilli  to  anthrax,  which  then  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  decades  of  the  previous  century  were  proved  by  the  important 
investigations  of  Robert  Koch  regarding  the  anthrax  bacillus. 

In  man  infection  by  the  toxin  of  anthrax  and  the  principal  cutaneous 
changes  due  to  it,  were  first  described  by  Fournier  in  the  year  1769. 

I  shall  first  call  attention  to  the  important  morphologic  properties  and  to 
the  biology  of  the  bacillus  of  anthrax,  in  so  far  as  this  knowledge  is  necessary 
for  the  appreciation  of  the  etiology  and  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 

The  anthrax  bacillus  presents  a  large  slender  immotilc  rod  with  rounded 
ends,  its  breadth  l)eing  al)out  1-1.5  /n,  the  length  varying  between  3  and  10  fi 
and  more.  Not  only  in  culture,  but  also  in  the  animal  organism,  the  bacilli 
grow  in  threads  and  those  observed  in  the  blood  or  in  animal  organs  show 
in  stained  preparations  an  appearance  as  of  being  composed  of  individual 
bacilli,  club-shaped  at  their  ends.  Staining  succeeds  readily  with  basic  anilin 
dyes,  they  also  stain  according  to  Gram. 

The  anthrax  bacillus  is  not  very  choice  in  regard  to  its  culture  media.  In 
the  presence  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen,  and  in  temperatures  of  from 
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15®  C.  to  45®  C.  it  develops  very  well  even  upon  turnips,  upon  the  eicmnpnt 
of  cows  and  even  in  contaminated  earth.  If  the  anthrax  bacillus  is  cultivtU^ 
upon  plates  with  nutritive  gelatin,  in  the  course  of  a  few  da^'s,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  it  forms  round  grayish  white  colonies,  the  gelatin  becmnini: 
liquefied  in  the  surrounding  area,  showing  microscopically  a  light  centra 
surrounded  by  a  light  grayish  or  brown  mass  which  consists  of  flocciilen: 
strands.  In  stab  cultures  upon  gelatin  they  form  along  the  course  of  tb? 
inoculation  a  whitish  strand-like  proliferation  from  which  fine  threads  radiite 
at  right  angles  into  the  culture  media  and  after  from  two  to  three  days  hm 
also  a  slowly  progressing  liquefaction  of  the  culture  media  occurs.  If  tbe 
anthrax  bacilli  are  cultivated  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  at  abo!it 
30®  C.  upon  agar,  where  it  grows  as  a  white,  thick  thready  la3*er,  or  npct 
blood  serum  which  also  becomes  liquefied  by  the  growth  in  a  short  time,  the 
formation  of  oval  spores  then  occurs  which  are  about  twice  as  long  as  tlw^ 
are  wide,  and  which  become  free  after  the  threads  haY3  dissolved.  Conditio» 
for  spore  formation  are  temperatures  of  from  18®  C.  to  40**  C.  and,  above  ilL 
a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen,  and  for  this  reason  spore  formation  does  &:< 
occur  in  the  tissues  of  the  living  animal  nor  in  the  undamaged  cadaver.  The 
spores,  in  contrast  to  the  bacilli,  are  extraordinarily  resistant  to  extemil  in- 
fluences, such  as  heat,  drying  and  disinfecting  agents.  Even  though,  accord- 
ing to  the  provenience  of  the  spores  in  this  respect,  certain  variations  exist, 
this  much  is  certain  that  the  spores  of  the  anthrax  bacilli,  even  though  kept 
for  many  years  at  the  usual  temperature,  in  the  dark  and  dried,  retain  thwr 
full  virulence,  that  decomposition  may  act  upon  them  for  months  witboct 
damaging  them,  and  that  a  5  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution  only  after  mtnj 
days^  in  very  resisting  varieties  of  spores  even  after  forty  days,  and  a  voluiw 
of  steam  acting  for  ten  minutes  will  render  them  harmless. 

Regarding  the  manner  of  distribution  of  anthrax,  it  is  of  the  greatest  irr- 
portance  that  the  anthrax  bacillus,  as  already  mentioned,  shows  but  slight 
selection  in  regard  to  its  culture  media;  for  this  reason  it  occasionally  devt^l-^p^ 
saphrophytically  and  that,  further,  its  spores  are  so  extraordinarily  resi>tiD!. 
Anthrax  bacilli  which  find  their  way  into  the  ground  in  the  discharge^  of 
affected  animals  or  in  burying  the  anthrax  cadaver  may,  under  favorab^ 
circumstances,  develop  and  form  spores,  which  infect  plants  growing  in  i> 
earth.  The  conditions  for  their  saphrophytic  growth  is  found  by  the  baciii> 
in  certain  regions,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  swamps  and  rivers.  :y 
which,  besides  sufficient  moisture,  favorable  temperatures  and  plentif.: 
amounts  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  are  present.  From  tht^se  regions  tl^ 
spores  of  the  anthrax  bacilli  are  carried  occasionally  by  inundations  to  graiini 
places  where  they  may  remain  for  a  long  time  or  may  even  undergo  furth.: 
development. 

This  makes  it  plain  why  in  certain  regions  especially  near  rivers,  anihwx 
occurs  so  frequently  in  animals  and  in  some  years,  especially  in  summer.  *hov? 
an  e])ideniic  distribution.  These  regions,  for  this  reason,  have  bt»en  designiti-^i 
anthrax  (Usfncis. 

On  the  other  hand,  tliis  explains  why  the  disease  so  frequentlv  occurs  is 
herl)ivorous  animals  (\^pecially  in  cattle  and  sheep,  whereas  omnivorous  nr 
carnivorous  animals  are  comparatively  rarely  attacked.     Even  though  occt- 
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sionally  a  herbivorous  animal  is  infected  by  the  stings  of  an  insect  that  has 
taken  up  the  anthrax  poison  from  a  sick  animal  or  from  its  cadaver,  this  is 
quite  exceptional.  In  the  greatest  majority  of  cases  in  which  spontaneous 
development  occurs,  the  infection  has  unquestionably  taken  place  by  taking 
up  the  spores  of  the  anthrax  bacilli  with  the  food.  Occasionally  wounds  of 
the  oral  and  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  which  may  even  be  produced  by 
food  infected  with  the  virus  bring  about  the  disease;  as  a  rule,  however,  the 
animals  are  made  sick  as  a  result  of  the  taking  up  of  anthrax  spores  which 
adhere  to  their  bodies  thus  reaching  the  gastro-intestinal  canal.  It  has  even 
been  experimentally  proved  that  in  cattle,  sheep  and  also  in  goats  and  horses 
provided  small  amounts  of  spores  are  for  a  long  time  administered  with  the 
fodder,  intestinal  anthrax  develops  comparatively  readily. 

In  animals,  anthrax  does  not  always  show  the. same  clinical  picture.  In 
rare  cases,  in  which  the  infection  arises  from  wounds  of  the  skin  or  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  virus,  local  phenomena 
first  appear  which  are  characteristic  of  anthrax;  the  anthrax  carbuncle  or 
anthrax  edema,  which  are  then  mostly  followed  by  general  symptoms. 

The  affection  which  develops  by  way  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  may 
terminate  fatally  in  half  an  hour  in  sheep,  showing  the  symptoms  of  cerebral 
apoplexy;  in  cattle  and  sheep,  in  the  acute  cases,  the  affection  lasts  from 
several  hours  up  to  a  day,  in  the  subacute  cases  perhaps  from  two  to  seven 
days,  the  most  prominent  symptoms  being  restlessness,  difficulty  in  respiration, 
cyanosis,  loss  of  appetite,  colic,  diarrhea,  high  fever,  hemorrhagic  urine,  loss 
of  flesh,  increasing  debility,  the  appearance  upon  the  skin  occasionally  of 
secondary  anthrax  carbuncles  and  anthrax  edema. 

At  the  autopsies  of  animals  there  is  found  in  general  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  parenchymatous  changes  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart,  hemorrhages 
in  different  organs,  collections  of  fluid  in  the  cavities  of  the  body,  hemorrhagic 
infiltration  of  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  those  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract,  lymph-gland  enlargement  and  a  tarry  consistence  of  the  blood,  in  which, 
as  well  as  in  the  different  organs,  anthrax  bacilli  can  be  demonstrated. 

In  smaller  animals  also,  such  as  mice,  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  that  are 
often  infected  with  the  exciting  cause  of  anthrax  for  diagnostic  purposes,  and 
which  perish  in  from  one  to  three  days  after  having  shown  very  characteristic 
symptoms,  the  autopsy  findings  are  usually  those  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  besides  parenchymatous  changes  in  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the 
heart,  besides  more  or  less  extensive  edema  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  where, 
as  a  rule,  but  few  anthrax  bacilli  arc  found ;  in  the  blood  and  in  th(»  capillaries 
of  the  internal  organs  the  bacilli  are  present  in  much  greater  numbers. 

I  have  briefly  described  the  symptomatology  and  the  pathologic  anatomy 
of  anthrax  in  animals  because  the  practical  physician  must  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  them.  The  source  of  infection  for  man,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
is  exclusively  the  animal  infected  by  anthrax.  As  a  n^ult  of  this,  espwially 
those  persons  whose  occupations  bring  them  in  contact  with  sick  animals  or 
with  their  cadavers,  such  as  cattle  dealers,  shepherds,  butchers,  skin-dealers, 
etc.,  or  those  who  handle  the  products  of  infected  animals  or  use  them  in 
manufacture  such  as  furriers,  tanners,  brush-makers,  etc.,  are  subject  to  the 
disease.    As  the  male  sex  shows  the  largest  contingent  in  these  occupations, 
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they  are  more  liable  to  attacks  than  women  and  children.  Fnrther,  tiie  tna*- 
mission  of  anthrax  from  animal  to  man  is  explained  by  the  obeerratioiL  tkit 
during  periods  and  in  districts  in  which  the  affection  appears  in  animib  ii 
the  form  of  an  epizootic,  thus  especially  in  anthrax  districts  during  the  stu- 
mer, a  larger  number  of  cases  of  anthrax  occurs  in  human  beings. 

Fortunately  man  is  much  less  susceptible  to  infection  with  the  poiscm  of 
anthrax  than  are  herbivorous  animals.  And  for  this  reason  even  during  tbf 
time  of  an  epizootic,  in  anthrax  districts,  the  number  of  cases  in  animtlf  uA 
in  man  are  in  great  disproportion.  Human  beings,  after  recoTery  from  »• 
thrax  infection,  show  no  immunity,  but  may  acquire  a  new  affection  after  a 
relatively  brief  period. 

The  pathogenic  agent  of  anthrax  may  enter  the  human  organism  in  Tin- 
ous  ways.  Unquestionably  the  skin  is  the  most  frequent  port  of  entrmw. 
Bollinger  even  maintained  that  the  pathogenic  agents  might  find  their  vtj 
through  the  intact  skin  by  way  of  the  follicles  and  thus  enter  the  hmnic 
body.  If  this  is  correct,  which  is  doubted,  however,  by  Babault  and  Pro^peri. 
it  can  only  be  true  in  rare  exceptional  cases.  As  a  rule,  the  requirement  for 
infection  with  the  virus  of  anthrax  on  the  part  of  the  skin — and  the  same  l* 
true  also  for  the  mucous  membrane,  from  which,  however,  the  affection  mucb 
more  rarely  takes  its  point  of  origin — depends  upon  a  rupture  of  continuity. 
In  such  wounds,  the  anthrax  bacilli  enter  by  means  of  the  blood  or  of  blond- 
containing  secretions  and  this  occurs  most  frequently  in  veterinarians  wb^ 
treat  sick  animals,  or  in  shepherds  or  hostlers  who  attend  to  animals  affecttti 
by  anthrax;  much  more  frequently,  however,  the  affection  occurs  in  persons 
who  slaughter  sick  animals  or  that  skin  them  after  death,  therefore  especitllj 
in  butchers  and  the  like.  Naturally,  it  is  not  so  very  rare  in  them  that  ib^ 
bacilli  are  only  transmitted  by  means  of  an  injury  to  the  skin,  which  bi« 
occurred  in  their  occupation.  Occasionally  the  affection  may  occur  from  tlv 
sting  of  flies  that  have  come  in  contact  with  animals  affected  hv  anthrax  or 
of  the  cadavers  or  from  the  bite  of  animals  that  have  eaten  meat  contaminat<^i 
with  anthrax. 

Infection  by  means  of  the  skin  may  occur  further,  particularly  in  pers^'B? 
who  come  in  contact  with  the  products  of  anthrax-infected  animals  such  t* 
skins,  hair,  wool,  etc.,  or  in  rags  that  are  worked  up  in  anthrax  district.*,  for 
especially  in  these  substances,  particularly  those  coming  from  Hussia.  est*- 
cially  in  skins  and  hair  coming  from  Russia  and  India,  the  resistant  spore* 
of  the  anthrax  bacilli  are  frequently  found  in  large  numbers;  those  hamilirx 
these  products  having  lesions  of  their  skin  or  mucous  membrane  permit  lb« 
germs  to  enter  and  thus  to  develop  further.  In  this  connection,  especiil:j 
dealers  in  skins,  tanners,  furriers,  harness  makers,  and  workmen  engagi»<l  it 
spinning  horse  hair,  brush  makers,  are  particularly  endangered,  and  the  dang*^ 
of  contagion  is  all  the  greater  as  the  inftx^tion  from  these  substances  whi*^! 
they  are  required  to  handle  may  also  occur  in  other  ways  than  by  wounds  •>' 
the  skin  or  of  the  mucous  membrane.  These  products  for  the  most  part  iiv 
handled  in  a  dry  condition,  the  spores  of  the  anthrax  liacilli  are  but  sli^tV 
adlierent  and  are  readily  shaken  off  with  the  dust,  are  then  inspire<l  with  tb* 
respiratory  air  into  the  lungs  of  the  workmen,  in  whom  then  the  soh^W 
pulmonary  anthrax  develops.     This  disease  has  been  known  for  a  long  tii»- 
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About  1830  among  wool-workers  in  England  a  disease  was  observed  running 
its  course  with  very  characteristic  symptoms  to  which  the  name  wool-sorters' 
disease  was  given ;  the  true  nature  of  the  affection  at  that  time  was  not  sus- 
pected, and  only  in  the  year  1881  Spear  and  Greenfield  simultaneously  were 
the  first  to  show,  and  this  was  confirmed  upon  many  occasions  later  on,  that 
wool-sorters'  disease  was  due  to  the  bacillus  of  anthrax,  and  that  the  affection 
was  conveyed  by  these  parasites  finding  their  way  into  the  lungs  of  human 
beings.  At  this  time  we  must  look  upon  the  affection  which  occurs  in  rag 
sorters  in  paper  factories,  as  the  result  of  the  entrance  of  anthrax  spores  into 
the  lungs,  which  has  also  been  observed  in  Austria,  especially  from  the  con- 
clusive and  accurate  investigations  of  Eppinger,  showing  itself  in  a  similar 
manner  to  wool-sorters'  disease,  rag-pickers'  disease  ("  Hadernkrankheit"), 
the  etiology  of  which  was  also  unknown  for  a  long  time. 

I  wish  to  add  that  Buchner  succeeded  in  producing  anthrax  in  guinea-pigs 
and  mice  by  the  inhalation  of  anthrax  bacilli  spores  which  were  mixed  with 
powdered  coal  and  talcum. 

There  is  still  a  third  mode  of  infection,  although  much  rarer,  which  occurs 
in  workmen  that  handle  the  skins,  hairs,  etc.,  of  animals  affected  by  anthrax. 
The  spores  of  the  bacilli  which  remain  upon  the  substances  which  are  used 
by  them,  may  also  either  directly  come  in  contact  witli  food,  or  indirectly  by 
contamination  of  food  substances,  reach  the  oral  cavity  of  the  workmen  and 
thus  enter  the  intestinal  canal  where  they  give  rise  to  intestinal  anthrax. 

As  has  been  determined,  in  experiments  upon  animals,  the  spores  of  an- 
thrax are  not  damaged  by  the  gastric  juice  for,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
cattle,  sheep  and  other  animals  which  for  a  long  time  have  been  fed  with  small 
quantities  of  spores  are  later  attacked  by  intestinal  anthrax  and  even  natural 
anthrax  develops  in  hcrbivora,  as  is  well  known,  especially  by  the  intake  of 
anthrax  spores  into  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  with  the  fodder.  In  man  intes- 
tinal anthrax  is  much  less  common  than  in  animals  because  man  has  less 
opportunity  of  taking  up  the  virus  with  his  food ;  apart  from  the  transmission 
of  tlie  anthrax  spores  to  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  which  occurs  occasionally 
in  workmen,  infection  takes  place  in  man  only  by  partaking  of  the  milk  of 
animals  suffering  from  anthrax,  or  from  the  products  produced  from  it  such 
as  cheese  and  butter,  and  especially  from  eating  meat  from  an  anthrax  ani- 
mal. Especially  after  the  use  of  infected  meat,  several  anthrax  epidemics 
have  occurred  in  the  human  subject.  These  epidemics  have  led  to  the  inter- 
esting observation  that  meat,  contaminated  with  anthrax,  does  not  always 
cause  a  resulting  infection,  for  persons,  in  whom  it  has  been  proved,  that  they 
have  partaken  of  meat  obtained  from  an  animal  which  had  suffered  from 
anthrax,  the  meat  having  been  eaten  in  quite  large  amounts  without  having 
been  sufficiently  boiled  or  fried,  did  not  acquire  the  disease.  This  may  prob- 
ably 1)0  explained  in  the  manner,  that  anthrax  bacilli  which  are  especially  liable 
to  cause  infection,  spore  formation  not  taking  place  in  the  body,  are  destroyed 
by  the  gastric  juice;  a  fact  that  has  been  determined  in  animals,  and  thus 
the  affection  has  not  developed.  In  spite  of  this  the  use  of  contaminated 
meat,  even  when  boiled  or  fried,  must  be  prohibited  under  all  circumstances. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  in  the  acts  of  mastication  and  deglutition,  anthrax 
bacilli  may  find  their  way  into  small  wounds  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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mouth,  pharynx  and  eeophagne,  and  with  an  altered  stagv  of  <l{g(stlm 
the  intK^etinc  in  a  virulent  condition,  a  greater  danger  <wnaleta  in  tfae  pK 
of  si>ores  in  the  meat,  for  the  spores,  as  is  well  known,  may  readily  fonn 
the  surface  of  the  meat,  if  tlie  meat  la  preser^-ed  at  a  eomewhst  iugita 
perature;  conditions  favorable  for  spore  formation.  lnf»:tion  of  tb» 
tinal  canal  will  always  succeed  the  use  of  this  kind  of  meat,  as  ihe  sper 
able  to  pass  the  stomach  in  an  undamaged  condition. 

In  rare  cases  of  anthrax  the  jmiut  of  infection  cannot  be  detenniiw 
does  the  autopsy  clear  the  situation.  Perhaps  in  these  oases  the  path 
agent  has  entered  by  means  of  the  luuga  or  by  the  ga&tro-iDteotinsl  ani 
having  produced,  as  is  so  usual,  tlie  characti'riBtic  elianges  at  the  pd 
infection. 

It  muet  be  noted  that  oecasioDally  Irunsmission  of  anthrax  hat  (m 
served  from  man  to  man.  This  is.  however,  very  rare.  It  may  ocrur  dh 
as  in  the  case  of  undertakers,  or  persons  may  transmit  thpni  vhn  hv 
fected  fingers,  or  it  may  take  place  by  means  of  ioBtruiuents  that  haw 
used  on  persons  affccte<l  by  anthrax  and  which  have  not  bn-n  «Be 
disinfected.  In  the  last  mentioned  manner,  according  to  an  i 
Jacoby,  4  persons  were  affceted  by  a  Pravaz  syringe  which  had  t 
for  subcutaneous  injection  in  a  person  affected  by  anthrax.  ■ 


SYMPTOMS  ^1 

The  clinical  picture  in  man  varies  greatly ;  the  course  of  the  aHM 
particularly  determined  by  the  point  of  invasion  of  the  pflthogmic  >p 

If  the  poison  enters  by  way  of  the  skin,  as  Is  the  most  fretjuvot  mod^ 
a  period  of  incubation  of  aliout  from  two  to  three  days  (only  rarefy  ■ 
longer  than  fourteen  days)  the  local  phenomena  develop  at  the  pdi 
infection  which,  in  the  greatest  majority  of  cases  show  themedtcs  i 
form  of  a  primary  anthrax  carbuncle  {carbunciiius  contagionu  or  p 
maligna).  At  first,  accompanied  by  sensations  of  itching,  a  hiuI)  nt 
forms,  often  with  a  black  centre,  which  soon  tM?oomes  a  papule,  Ii 
papule  there  occurs,  as  a  rule,  about  fifteen  hours  after  the  aasH  a 
eruption,  often  with  the  addition  of  sensations  of  burning,  the  &n 
anthrax  vesicle;  a  vesicle  filled  with  a  yellowish,  or  reddish  ccinUntc  ■ 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  for  the  most  part  ruptures,  the  nirfaa 
forming  an  eschar.  From  the  second  day  on  the  [mpnle.  aod  with  i 
eschar,  grow  (also  invading  the  deeper  tissues),  finally  the  tmptiH 
attain  the  size  of  a  walnut,  producing  but  slight  or  even  no  pain  at  aO. 
older  the  eruption,  the  harder  the  eschar  lieeomes.  and  the  mon  dot 
middle  portion  sink.  Often  the  eruption  is  demarcated  from  the  anwu 
skin  by  a  somewhat  elevated  red  or  bhitsh-rcd  sreoht.  which  franotif 
tains  an  individual  vesicle  or  groups  of  the  same;  for  the  inwt  part  tfa 
rounding  areas  often  to  a  wide  extent  sliow  but  slightly  [ninful.  hafd  ii 
niatory  swelling,  and  in  this  area  inflamed  li|-mph  vessels  mav  W  notol,' 
visible  as  red  stria;  or  bands.  As  a  rule,  the  carbuncle  reqaifts  a  pBti 
I'm  I"  five  to  eight  days  to  develop  in  this  manner.  In  aonie  caov  •  ft 
•"'  lliiigof  the  neighboring  lymph  glands  appears  to  be  thi-  oolva 
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phenomena^  on  the  other  hand  there  may  be  a  well-defined  constitutional 
disturbance,  especially  lassitude,  dizziness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  not  rarely 
is  there  a  moderate  rise  in  temperature.  Occasionally,  a  few  days  after  the 
carbuncle  has  appeared  gangrenous  processes  develop  in  its  surroundings 
which  are  then  followed  by  a  severe,  for  the  most  part  fatal,  general  infection. 
Fortunately,  the  carbuncle  frequently  heals,  with  suitable  treatment,  some- 
times even  without  this,  in  the  manner  that  the  infiltration  in  its  neighbor- 
hood and  the  enlargement  of  the  l3rmph  glands  gradually  disappears.  The 
eschar  is  desquamated  after  some  time  and  now  healing  occurs  under  the 
production  of  a  larger  or  smaller  cicatrix.  The  carbuncle  of  anthrax  shows 
.a  preference  for  the  soft  and  thin  cutaneous  parts  that  are  not  covered  by 
clothing,  such  as  the  neck,  the  face,  and  the  upper  extremity,  and  here  espe- 
ciallv  on  the  hands. 

In  rare  cases  after  an  infection  of  the  skin  with  the  toxin  of  anthrax 
instead  of  the  carbuncle,  anthrax  edema  develops.  Its  point  of  selection  is 
either  the  upper  or  lower  eye-lid  showing  itself  in  the  form  of  a  doughy, 
edematous,  pale  swelling  which  later  on  becomes  red  and  hard,  and  upon 
which  frequently  discolored  vesicles  with  hemorrhagic  contents  or  dark  eschars 
form.  If  the  latter  have  developed,  then  the  eruption  shows  great  similarity 
to  the  anthrax  carbuncle.  The  edema  frequently  develops  over  the  other  parts 
of  the  face  and  may  even  invade  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth, 
pharynx  and  tongue. 

The  edema  develops  less  frequently  upon  the  upper  extremity  and  upon 
the  throat,  but  it  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the 
neighboring  lymph  glands  and  frequently  by  an  inflammation  of  the  lymph 
vessels;  not  rarely  is  there  added  to  this  edema,  even  after  it  has  been  devel- 
oped for  two  to  three  days,  a  fatal  general  infection. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  quote  the  case  of  an  undertaker  affected  by 
cutaneous  anthrax  reported  by  Frankel  and  Orth;  in  this  patient  at  the  point 
of  invasion  of  the  virus  only  a  lymphangitis  developed ;  so  far  as  I  know  no 
second  case  of  this  kind  is  noted  in  literature. 

In  an  infection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  comparatively  rare, 
occurring  most  frequently  from  the  conjunctival  and  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
in  rare  cases  also  from  the  tongue  and  the  tonsils,  the  changes  resembling 
carbuncle  are  also  noted;  they  are  painful,  enlarge  gradually,  for  necroses 
and  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  areas  in  which  decided  inflammation  occurs 
as  well  as  enlargement  of  the  regional  lymph  glands  are  noted. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  carbuncle  as  well  as  the  edema  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes  may  be  followed  by  a  general  infection,  and  this 
a  short  time  after  its  development,  in  the  manner  that  the  bacilli  are  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  body  from  the  point  of  invasion.  The  symptoms  which 
then  appear  vary  greatly  in  individual  cases,  according  as  the  different  organs 
are  implicated  in  the  affection. 

Only  in  the  rarest  cases  are  constitutional  symptoms  absent,  such  as  pains 
in  the  head,  in  the  limbs  and  in  the  joints,  further,  decided  lassitude;  the 
pulse  frequency  is  regularly  more  or  loss  increased  and  there  is  usually  decided 
fever  which  later  on  becomes  continuous  or  which  may  run  a  remittent  course. 

I  shall  call  attention  to  the  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  abdominal  and 
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chest  organs,  which  occasionally  become  prominent,  in  the  description  of 
testinal  and  pulmonary  anthrax,  and  will  only  add  that  cerebral  svmptc 
such  as  mental  dulness,  somnolence,  delirium  and  spasm  are  rare  in  cutan^ 
anthrax  and  are  usually  only  observed  if  the  local  phenomena  are  presen 
the  face  and  upon  the  neck. 

The  patient  succumbs  to  the  general  infection  in  from  seven  to  ten  (\ 
in  individual  cases  the  fatal  outcome  may  occur  later,  being  due  to  a  !«p 
pyemia,  as  in  some  cases  suppuration  occurs  in  the  carbuncle. 

In  intestinal  anthrax,  mycosis  intestinalis,  the  first  symptoms  are  t 
of  the  appearance  of  lassitude,  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs,  oecasionallv 
in  the  lower  abdominal  region,  further  vertigo  and  chills,  to  which  there 
soon  added  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal :  coatt-d  ton 
anorexia,  eructation,  nausea,  vomiting  occasionally  of  bilious  or  even  hei 
rhagic  masses,  increased  thirst,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  often  accompanied 
meteorism  and  pain  upon  pressure.  Occasionally  a  collection  of  fluid  nu 
noted  in  the  abdominal  cavity,-  with  enlargements  of  the  splwn  and  1 
In  the  most  cases  profuse  diarrhea  is  present,  the  stools  being  adniixi-d 
blood.  Hemorrhages  from  the  mouth  and  nose  are  also  occasionally  pres 
As  a  rule,  the  pulse  frequency  is  increased  as  is  also  the  respiration,  w 
appears  to  be  labored;  often  there  is  more  or  less  well  developed  cyan 
Pulmonary  phenomena  such  as  catarrh  and  signs  of  infiltration  are  n 
now  and  then,  more  frequently  there  are  nervous  disturbances,  rejstltsa 
delirium,  coma  and  spasms.  Upon  the  skin  small  (secondary)  carbui 
may  be  present,  hemorrhagic  vesicles,  gangrenous  and  phlegmonous  chi] 
and  hemorrhages  are  not  even  rare  upon  the  mucous  membranes.  The  t 
perature  is  increased  during  the  entire  course  of  the  affection,  and  : 
before  the  lethal  termination,  which  may  occur  in  thirty-six  to  fortv-t 
hours  from  the  onset  of  the  disease,  but  which,  as  a  rule,  lasts  from  ht 
eight  days. 

The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  anthrax:  In  from  two  to  four  days  aft^r 
virus  of  anthrax  has  gained  access  to  the  lungs,  prodromal  s\^npto^u^  o» 
in  rare  cases,  such  as  nausea,  lassitude,  vertigo,  headache,  coryza  ami  i-oj 
for  the  most  part,  the  affection  begins  suddenly  with  these  symptom>.  o 
with  a  chill  followed  by  high  temperature.  The  patients  are  very  weak.  \ 
a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  chest,  complain  of  stitches  in  the  siilc.  and  i 
this  there  is  dyspnea  and  more  or  less  decided  cyanosis.  An  early  symp 
is  a  high  graded  cardiac  asthenia;  the  cardiac  sounds  are  soft,  the  puL- 
small  and  inoteased,  often  arrhythmic.  Cough  is  always  present  an«l  ? 
a  nmco-purulent,  often  hemorrhagic  sputum  is  expectorated,  which  is  h' 
times  even  rusty  and  prune-juice  like  and  in  which  for  the  most  part  aniK 
bacilli  may  he  demonstrated. 

In  the  lungs,  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease,  only  the  signs  of  catarrh 
be  noted,  later  the  si<jns  of  consolidation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  an*  fou: 
dulness,  ringing  rales,  foeble  and  bronchial  tespiration,  and  often  th^^  >: 
of  a  dry  or  t*xudative  pleurisy  may  be  observed  in  the  patient.  Enlar:^'ID 
of  the  spleen  is  frequent,  jaundice  has  been  noted  in  but  a  few  caM>.  1 
urine  may  contain  albumin,  now  and  then  also  blood  and  sugar.  In 
course  of  the  affection  the  temperature  gradually  falls.    The  sensorium  i-r ' 
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greater  part  of  the  aflfection  remains  free,  only  shortly  before  death  does  the 
mind  become  cloudy,  and  in  this  period  delirium  occurs.  Cerebral  symptoms, 
as  well  as  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  which  were 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  intestinal  anthrax,  only  occur  when  the  brain  or 
the  intestinal  canal  develops  changes  due  to  the  influence  of  the  bacilli.  In 
most  cases  of  pulmonary  anthrax  death  occurs  with  the  symptoms  of  an 
increasing  cardiac  asthenia  and  collapse  between  the  third  and  the  sixth  days 
of  the  disease,  or  even  sooner. 

Finally,  I  must  briefly  mention  two  cases  of  anthrax  which  showed  an  ab- 
normal course.  In  the  one  case,  reported  by  Curschmann,  principally  cerebral 
phenomena  were  prominent  and  the  autopsy  revealed  a  hemorrhagic  enceph- 
alitis, whereas  the  second  case,  described  by  Baumgarten,  ran  a  course  resem- 
bling an  ascending  paralysis. 

Whether  anthrax  in  man  may  run  a  course  resembling  septicemia,  as  is  the 
case  in  inoculation  anthrax  in  animals,  is  still  an  open  question. 

PATHOLOGY 

The  pathologico-anatomic  changes  which  are  noted  at  the  autopsy  in  many 
respects  are  quite  characteristic.  The  phenomena  upon  the  skin,  the  anthrax 
edema,  the  anthrax  carbuncle,  the  edematous  and  phlegmonous  surrounding 
areas,  occasionally  showing  vesicles,  hemorrhages  and  gangrenous  infiltration, 
I  have  already  described.  I  will  only  add  here  that  the  carbuncle  upon  section 
at  first  shows  a  yellowish-red  and  later  brownish-red  to  brown-black  infiltra- 
tion, that  an  eschar  is  present  in  the  central  parts  which  often  continues  into 
the  edematous  hemorrhagic  infiltrated  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  Upon 
microscopic  examination  of  the  anthrax  carbuncle,  anthrax  bacilli  are  found, 
especially  in  the  deeper  areas  and  in  large  amounts  in  the  lymph  vessels  of  the 
tissues  surrounding  the  eschar  which  also  contains  plentiful  quantities  of 
leukocytes  besides  smaller  numbers  of  erythrocytes.  In  the  escoriated  areas 
of  the  carbuncle  but  few  bacilli  are  present,  other  microorganisms,  especially 
pyogenic  ones  which  secondarily  have  developed  in  the  necrotic  tissues,  are 
found  in  greater  numbers,  particularly  if  the  carbuncle  is  less  recent. 

Carbuncles  as  well  as  anthrax  edema  are  found  side  by  side  with  hemor- 
rhages and  inflammatory  changes  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx,  but  tiiey  are  very  rare.  More  frequently  these  phenomena  are  found 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  especially  the  ap- 
pearance of  carbuncles.  Whereas  they  occur  individually  in  the  stomach  and 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel,  and  here  even  more  rarely,  they  are  found 
more  frequently  and  in  greater  numbers  in  the  small  intestine  especially  in 
the  jejunum  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  ileum,  being  usually  found  upon  the 
wall  opposite  to  the  mesenteric  attachment.  They  appear  here  as  more  or 
less  elevated  infiltrations,  sometimes  attaining  the  size  of  a  cherry,  having  a 
soft  consistence  and  being  of  a  reddish  color.  If  necrosis  has  already  formed, 
they  then  show  a  dark  gray  color.  Now  and  then  even  ulceration  may  be 
noted  in  them.  In  the  carbuncles  of  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  those 
of  the  intestine,  anthrax  bacilli  can  be  demonstrated  particularly  in  the  deeper 
layers,  whereas  they  are  less  in  number  in  the  necrosed  and  ulcerated  areas. 
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being  displaced  by  other  microorganisms.  Often  hemorrhages  and  inflim- 
matory  changes  of  the  peritoneum,  the  latter  often  giving  rise  to  effusM 
which  may  also  contain  blood,  are  noted,  and  this  is  not  necessarily  in  keepiof 
with  the  seat  of  the  carbuncle.  As  the  regional  lymph  glands  in  disaiee  <rf 
other  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin,  so  are  the  mesenteric  and  retroperi- 
toneal lymph  glands  also  enlarged,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  hemorrhagictllT 
infiltrated,  when  they  show  a  grayish-red  to  dark  red  color. 

The  liver  is  but  rarely  enlarged,  and  apart  from  hemorrhage  shows  do 
abnormal  condition.  On  the  other  hand  the  spleen,  although  not  alwip.  b 
larger  and  darker  than  normal  and  of  softer  consistence.  The  kidneys  iit 
unaltered,  as  a  rule,  except  that  hemorrhage  may  occur,  still  upon  microscofuc 
examination  parenchymatous  and  interstitial  processes  may  sometimes  be 
recognized. 

The  thoracic  organs  in  pulmonary  anthrax  are  especially  changed  and  this 
to  a  decided  extent.  The  lungs  show  hyperemic  areas,  sometimes  hemorrba^ic 
infarct,  as  a  rule,  pneumonic  areas  of  varying  size  but  only  in  rare  cases  does 
gangrene  occur.  Inflammatory  changes  of  the  pleura,  with  and  without  effu- 
sion and  hemorrhagic  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  are  regular  find- 
ings; the  tracheal  and  bronchial  mucous  membranes  as  well  as  the  mocooi 
membranes  of  the  larynx  frequently  show  besides  hyperemia  and  hemorrfaa^ 
cellular  infiltration.  In  the  heart  subendocardial  hemorrhages,  parenchTno- 
tous  and  fatty  degeneration  are  often  present.  Eppinger  occasionally  found 
changes  in  the  valves  of  the  endocardium  in  which  anthrax  bacilli  could  be 
demonstrated. 

In  the  brain,  besides  slight  hemorrhages  which  are  not  rare  even  in  the 
meninges,  small  foci  of  softening  occur.  The  blood,  which  often  shows  a 
marked  increase  of  leukocytes,  also  reveals  anthrax  bacilli  as  well  as  lix 
capillaries  of  the  principal  organs,  in  the  exudate  of  the  serous  cavities  i2C 
in  the  sputum  in  disease  of  the  lungs. 

PROGNOSIS 

Regarding  prognosis  in  anthrax,  the  localization  and  extent  of  the  iliscii^ 
is  decisive. 

In  anthrax  of  the  skin  the  prognosis  is  by  no  means  unfavorable  for  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  malignant  pustule  not  only  heals  under  favorih> 
treatment  but  also  sometimes  spontaneously.  According  to  the  statL«tii*s  •  :* 
W.  Koch  including  1,473  cases  of  cutaneous  anthrax,  rocoverv  occurred!  tr 
68  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Recovery  must  naturally  be  excluded  if  in  connixti't 
with  the  local  phenomena  a  general  infection  develops  and  this  appears  v*  *n 
frequently  the  case,  if  the  anthrax  eruptions  are  found  upon  the  head,  up-  r. 
the  neck  and  upon  the  tongue  besides  edema  being  present.  As  a  result  ■ :' 
this,  under  these  circumstances,  the  chances  in  cutaneous  anthrax  are  socc*' 
what  less  favorable. 

A  bad  prognosis  is  given  by  intestinal  and  pulmonary  anthrax.  Oi^- 
sionally,  as  the  observations  of  epidemics  teach,  cases  of  intestinal  anthm 
run  a  mild  course  and  then  recovery  occurs,  and  also  in  pulmonary  anthrax 
cases  occur  in  which  the  phenomena  on  the  part  of  the  lungs  and  pkura  ire 
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not  well  developed,  the  cardiac  asthenia  and  temperature  not  reaching  high 
grades  and  in  consequence  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  running  a 
favorable  course;  in  general  this  is  rare,  for  the  most  part  the  patient  suc- 
cumbs to  the  disease.  In  pulmonary  anthrax  the  mortality  amounts  to  87.1 
per  cent. 

DUGNOSIS 

The  diagnosis  of  anthrax  is  easy  if  the  symptoms  of  cutaneous  anthrax, 
carbuncle  or  edema  are  present,  and  it  can  be  learned  from  the  patient  that 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  in  the  course  of  his  occupation  to  infect  himself 
with  the  virus  of  anthrax.  If  this  history  cannot  be  obtained  the  diagnosis 
may  be  difficult,  because  we  are  acquainted  with  cutaneous  affections  which 
show  a  certain  similarity  to  the  eruption  of  anthrax;  thus,  the  carbuncle  in 
its  first  stages  may  resemble  the  nodule  of  glanders,  when  it  is  more  developed 
it  may  resemble  benign  carbuncle,  further  the  carbuncle  of  plague;  anthrax 
edema  may  resemble  erysipelas  and  phlegmonous  changes  in  the  skin.  In  the 
differential  diagnosis  the  differences  of  these  various  affections  from  anthrax 
of  the  skin  and  the  other  accompanying  phenomena  must  be  considered ;  thus, 
the  slow  and  painful  development  of  benign  carbuncle,  the  marked  inflam- 
mation of  its  surroundings,  the  necrotic  masses  and  the  pus  flowing  from 
numerous  openings,  further,  in  glanders  the  numerous  variable  eruptions  upon 
the  skin,  the  often  simultaneous  affection  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  in 
erysipelas  the  sharp  demarcation  from  the  unaltered  skin,  the  transition  of 
phlegmons  into  a  stage  of  suppuration,  in  anthrax  only  the  presence  of  a 
pathogenic  agent  in  the  secretion  of  the  carbuncle  or  in  the  fluid  of  the 
edema  can  make  the  diagnosis  certain. 

The  diagnosis  of  primary  intestinal  anthrax  should  be  considered  when 
the  characteristic  changes  and  the  history  point  to  an  infection  from  the  use 
of  meat  from  animals  affected  with  anthrax,  or  from  the  taking  up  of  anthrax 
spores  by  way  of  the  mouth.  From  the  clinical  symptoms  alone  the  disease 
can  only  be  diagnosticated  in  its  later  stages,  when  secondary  anthrax  car- 
buncles develop  upon  the  skin  besides  the  other  phenomena. 

Primary  pulmonary  anthrax  cslh  be  recognized  with  difficulty  from  the 
clinical  picture,  for  in  many  respects  it  resembles  fibrinous  pneumonia  and 
especially  when  it  is  complicated  by  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  and  the  brain.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  especial  importance 
to  ascertain  whether  the  patient  has  had  an  opportunity  of  inhaling  spores  of 
anthrax  bacilli. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  intestinal  as  well  as  pulmonary  anthrax,  the  positive 
result  of  the  demonstration  of  anthrax  bacilli  is  decisive.  Naturallv,  we 
must  not  limit  ourselves  in  the  bacteriological  examination  of  cutaneous 
anthrax  only  to  the  microscopic  demonstration  of  bacilli,  but  the  pathogenic 
agent  must  be  identified  by  culture,  or,  even  better,  by  inoculation  into  mice 
and  guinea-pigs.  Besides,  the  proof  by  puncture  or  by  inoculation  of  animals 
also  occurs  in  cases  in  which  the  bacilli  cannot  be  demonstrated  microscop- 
ically. 
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PROPHYLAXIS   AND   THERAPY   OF    ARTHRAZ 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  anthrax  almost  exclusively  is  conT€ypd 
from  animal  to  man  and  for  this  reason  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
affections  in  animals  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  prophyltii*  1% 
human  anthrax.  In  this  respect  we  may  hope  for  success  from  the  prottiitiT* 
inoculation  of  animals  against  anthrax  infection  which  was  experimentilly 
tested  by  Pasteur  and  then  also  tried  in  practice.  Protection  by  inoeuUt>io 
is  attained  in  animals  in  that  they  are  infected  with  anthrax  culture*  wlud 
are  grown  at  a  temperature  of  42®  C.  to  43®  C.  and  attenuated.  Xatiarillj. 
some  failures  have  been  observed  and  a  number  of  animals  have  peritht-il  froa 
the  inoculation ;  in  spite  of  this,  the  method  is  to  be  advised,  for  the  diminnti^iQ 
in  the  mortality  of  anthrax  under  its  influence  is  a  very  decided  one.  It 
France  for  the  years  1892  to  1893  the  mortality  under  protective  inoculiti<3 
in  cattle  diminished  from  5  per  cent,  to  0.34  per  cent.,  in  sheep  from  10  per 
cent,  to  0.94  per  cent. 

In  this  manner  the  great  danger  can  be  decidedly  diminished  which  thrat- 
ens  persons  who  are  compelled  to  come  in  contact  with  skins  and  hair  of 
animals,  or  with  rags  that  are  brought  from  anthrax  districts.  As  protccGw 
inoculation  has  not  been  introduced  in  many  anthrax  districts,  and  on  \hf 
other  hand  a  thorough  disinfection  of  skins  without  damaging  them  is  im- 
possible  up  to  now,  and  as  disinfection  of  rags  cannot  be  readily  accomplLsh^^ 
the  best  protection  for  workmen  against  anthrax  infection  would  be  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  introduction  of  these  products  from  anthrax  districts.  So  locf 
as  this  is  not  done,  workmen  in  factories,  in  which  these  products  are  utilize*! 
where  possibly  spores  of  anthrax  bacilli  may  adhere,  must  be  protected  in 
every  direction  against  the  taking  up  of  the  virus  of  anthrax.  This  can  oeIj 
be  attained  by  the  removal  of  the  dust  which  adheres  to  the  hair,  rag«.  ft.-.. 
by  means  of  machines  and  its  destruction  by  fire.  By  a  thorough  ventilati^c 
of  the  factories  and  by  disinfection  of  the  walls  and  floors,  protecting  thr? 
workmen  by  proper  respirators,  by  a  change  and  disinfection  of  clothing 
and  cleansing  the  hands  of  the  workmen  by  a  1  to  1,000  corrosive  suMimi:-: 
solution  after  the  work  is  done,  this  may  be  accomplished.  By  the  prohilutyc 
of  bringing  food  into  the  work-rooms  and  eating  it  there,  and  by  the  prot'^- 
tion  of  wounds  by  suitable  bandages,  the  same  ends  are  reached. 

The  laws  promulgated  in  Germany,  June  23,  1881,  and  May  1.  l>^l 
looking  to  the  suppression  of  animal  diseases,  and  a  publication  of  this  n-j-^r: 
on  June  27,  1895,  has  done  much  in  the  prophylaxis  of  anthrax  in  man.  A«- 
cording  to  this  law  the  owners  of  animals  affected  with  anthrax  or  aninu^? 
that  are  suspected  of  having  anthrax,  are  made  acquainted  with  the  ir.f-i- 
tiousnoss  of  the  disease  and  its  contagiousness.  Sick  animals  are  not  t-^  l» 
slaiiglitertKl,  their  flesh  and  milk  are  not  to  be  used,  and  their  skin  and  hair  j^ 
not  to  be  sold.  Operations  upon  animals  attacked  by  anthrax  and  aiit«»^?i"^ 
are  only  to  be  done  by  veterinarians,  and  persons  having  cutant^ous  w-mn  ir 
are  not  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  sick  animals  nor  with  their  cadiivt--. 
The  cadaver  is  not  to  ho  skinned  and  must  be  cremated,  or,  by  pr•)^^^^•  : 
boiling  or  hy  other  ohoniical  means  must  W  <lisinfected  and  rendere<]  luirm- 
hss  and  buried  at  least  3  feet  deep.    All  substances  that  have  come  in  contact 
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with  the  blood,  secretions  and  excretions  of  sick  animals,  must  be  disinfected 
in  the  proper  manner  and  naturally  when  the  disease  occurs  in  man  the  same 
protective  measures  must  be  used. 

If  persons -injure  themselves  in  their  occupation  about  sick  animals,  the 
wound  is  to  be  cauterized  early,  disinfected  and  protected  by  a  bandage. 

Notification  of  anthrax  in  man  is  necessary  in  almost  all  parts  of  Prussia 
and  in  other  German  States  with  the  exception  of  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg, 
Baden,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  a  number  of  the  smaller  States. 

The  therapy  of  anthrax,  in  an  existing  cutaneous  eruption,  must  be 
directed  to  prevent  a  general  infection,  and  this  can  be  best  attained  if  the 
toxin  in  this  eruption  is  rendered  harmless.  Naturally,  a  result  can  only 
be  attained  if  this  treatment  is  begun  as  early  as  possible,  and  that  in  the 
first  two  days  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms.  Small  carbimcles, 
especially  also  the  regional  lymph  glands,  should  be  excised  and  the  woimd 
cauterized  with  a  thermo-cautery.  If  the  carbuncles  are  larger,  caustics  may 
be  employed  for  this  purpose,  such  as  fluid  carbolic  acid,  fuming  nitric  acid, 
caustic  potash,  corrosive  sublimate,  eventually  after  a  previous  incision;  still 
better  for  this  purpose  is  a  thermo-cautery.  These  measures  may  be  com- 
bined with  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  bactericidal  fluids  in  and  around  the 
affected  cutaneous  areas.  For  this  purpose  a  2  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  or  tincture  of  iodin  can  be  used  mixed  with  a  like  quantity 
of  water  which  may  be  injected  several  times  daily.  In  employing  any  of 
these  measures  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  affected  part  quiet  and  to  suspend 
it  if  possible. 

It  will  be  frequently  noted  that  with  this  treatment  cutaneous  anthrax 
will  remain  local.  Naturally,  the  same  result  may  be  observed  if  an  expectant 
treatment  of  cutaneous  anthrax  is  followed  according  to  the  process  of  Kurt 
MiiUer,  the  affected  limb  properly  bandaged  and  suspended,  the  eruption 
covered  with  gray  salve,  the  patient  well  nourished  and  large  doses  of  alcohol 
administered. 

After  general  infection  has  occurred  and  in  the  case  of  intestinal  and  pul- 
monary anthrax,  besides  proper  nutrition  and  the  administration  of  proper 
amounts  of  alcohol,  a  symptomatic  treatment  must  be  employed.  A  trial  may 
be  made  with  the  internal  administration  of  quinin  (4  grams  divided  into  4 
doses)  or  quinin  (0.2  to  0.5  grams  per  dose)  combined  with  carbolic  acid  in 
doses  of  0.1  as  often  as  10  times  daily  (Leube).  Further,  preparations  of  iodin 
(iodin  1.0,  potassium  iodid  2.0  in  3  litres  of  water,  of  this  1  litre  per  day 
as  a  drink  [Garr6]).  In  gastro-intestinal  anthrax;  calomel  (0.1  to  0.2  several 
times  daily).  In  pulmonary  anthrax  the  inhalation  of  a  disinfecting  solution 
(1  per  cent,  to  a  2  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution)  is  indicated. 
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GLANDERS,    FARCY 

By  a.  NICOLAIER,  Berun 

Glanders  or  farcy  (Malleus  humidus  et  farciminosus,  Maliasmus)  is  u 
infectious  disease  due  to  the  bacillus  of  glanders  (bacillus  mellei),  whiA 
occurs  particularly  in  the  horse,  more  rarely  in  the  ass,  and  in  the  mule,  ind 
which  may  run  an  acute  as  well  as  a  chronic  course.  As  glanders  may  occa- 
sionally be  transmitted  from  these  animals  to  man  and  then  show  a  simikr 
clinical  picture,  this  affection  as  well  as  anthrax  is  classed  with  the  zoono$eL 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  transmissibility  of  glanders  from  animtl  to 
animal  has  been  known  since  the  fifth  century,  the  knowledge  that  the  humiB 
being  may  be  infected  from  the  animal  was  due  to  Osiander,  in  the  year  K83, 
and  only  in  1821  was  the  clinical  picture  of  human  glanders  accurately  d^ 
scribed  by  the  Prussian  military  physician.  Schilling.  The  successful  tnitf- 
mission  of  glanders  from  man  to  the  horse  and  to  the  mule,  which  Tnim 
and  Coleman  in  1826,  and  then  EUiotson  in  1833,  succeeded  in  accomplishizif. 
showed  that  the  disease  in  man  was  due  to  the  sam^  cause  as  in  aninials,  asd 
this  proof  was  definitely  settled  in  the  year  1882  when  Loffler  and  Schntx 
discovered  the  bacillus  of  glanders  as  the  actual  cause  of  the  affection  in  ini- 
mals,  and  Weichselbaum,  in  1885,  demonstrated  that  this  bacillus  was  also  the 
cause  of  human  glanders. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  important  properties  of  this  pathogenic  agent 

BACTERIOLOGY 

The  bacilli  of  glanders  represent  small,  slender,  immotile  rods  rounded  at 
their  ends,  resembling  tubercle  bacilli,  and  having  a  length  of  1.5  to  5  /*,  tD'i 
a  thickness  of  0.25  to  0.4  ft.  Occasionally  clubby  swellings  are  noted,  ibe 
bacilli  sometimes  being  somewhat  bent  and  forming  in  cultures,  as  I  have  Uielt 
observed,  branching  and  intertwining  threads,  as  are  also  noted  in  the  stnf- 
tothrix,  so  that  possibly  the  bacilli  of  glanders  may  be  regarded  as  belonginf 
to  this  group  of  microorganisms.  The  bacillus  of  glanders  does  not  stain 
according  to  Gram.  The  recognition  of  the  stained  sections  of  tissue  is  difB- 
cult,  as  the  pathologic  tissue  takes  up  and  retains  the  color  l>etter  than  tbf 
bacilli  themselves.  For  this  purpose  I  should  advise  preparing  the  section? 
according  to  Kiihne,  treating  them  for  six  to  eight  hours  with  a  methvlenf- 
blue  solution  containing  carbolic  acid,  and  decolorizing  them  with  water  coiJ- 
taining  acetic  acid,  or,  according  to  the  method  of  L.  Aschoff,  of  stainiuf 
the  sections  with  Fnna's  plasma-cell  stain  (staining  with  polychromethvlene 
blue  and  subsequent  differentiation  with  a  glycerin-ether  mixture).  In  cover- 
glass  preparations  the  staining  of  bacilli  is  much  easier.  It  is  only  necessarr 
872 
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to  allow  the  preparation  to  remain  sufficiently  long  in  LoflBer's  alcoholic-alka- 
line-methylene-blue  solution  or  in  a  hot  earbo-fuchsin  solution.  Frequently 
in  preparations  stained  in  this  manner  bacilli  will  be  found  in  which  dark 
and  light  areas  alternate;  these  lighter  zones  have  been  looked  upon  as  spores; 
but  whether  this  view  is  correct  is  certainly  questionable.  Until  now  it  has 
been  an  open  question  whether  glanders  bacilli  form  spores  at  all. 

The  bacillus  of  glanders  is  comparatively  resistant  to  certain  external 
influences;  thus,  decomposition  is  only  capable  of  rendering  them  inanimate 
after  twenty-four  days,  also  they  appear  to  be  less  sensitive  to  drying.  Spores 
when  spread  in  a  thin  layer,  remain  virulent  for  weeks,  and  Loffler  found 
them  capable  of  life  in  dried  cultures  even  after  three  to  four  weeks.  The 
resistance  of  the  glanders  bacilli  to  drying  does  not  appear  to  always  be  the 
same,  for  there  are  some  observations  of  Bonome,  according  to  which  the  bacilli 
lose  their  virulence  after  drying  for  ten  days,  and  it  is  known  that  if  the 
pus  from  horses  affected  by  glanders  is  dried  for  fifteen  days  it  no  longer 
proves  to  be  infectious.  In  a  moist  condition  the  bacilli  are  said  to  retain 
their  virulent  properties  for  thirty  days.  They  are  but  very  slightly  resistant 
to  high  temperatures,  and  to  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate; 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  the  bacilli  are  killed  in  from  two  to  three 
minutes,  whereas  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  renders  them 
inactive  in  fifteen  minutes.  For  this  reason  the  employment  of  high  tempera- 
tures and  a  1  per  cent,  corrosive  sublimate  solution  is  advised,  above  all,  in 
the  disinfection  of  the  secretions  of  animals  and  human  beings  affected  by 
glanders,  and  also  for  other  infected  substances. 

At  temperatures  of  from  25°  C.  to  45°  C.  the  bacilli  may  be  cultivated  upon 
the  usual  bacteriologic  media;  they  grow  best  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C. 
upon  glycerin  agar  upon  which  they  form  whitish,  transparent,  smooth-bor- 
dered granular  colonies;  along  the  course  of  inoculation  they  form  moist, 
glistening  coatings.  I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  growth  of  the 
bacilli  upon  potatoes;  it  is  so  typical  that  it  may  be  utilized  in  the  diagnosis 
of  glanders  bacilli.  Upon  this  medium,  best  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C,  after 
about  two  days  a  thin  yellowish  deposit  is  formed,  which  after  about  eight 
days  takes  on  a  brownish-red  color  surrounded  by  a  bluish  margin. 

During  its  growth  in  cultures,  the  bacillus  develops  products  of  meta- 
bolism, of  which  two  have  been  somewhat  more  closely  studied.  One  of  the 
products  is  maJlein,  a  protein  which  was  produced  almost  simultaneously  by 
Kalning  and  Preusse  from  cultures  of  glanders  bacilli  by  extraction  with 
water,  or  with  watery  glycerin.  This  substance  is  of  especial  interest  because 
it  is  used  for  diagnostic  purposes  in  animals  affected  by  glanders ;  I  shall  return 
to  this  subject  in  describing  the  diagnosis.  The  other  substance,  morvin, 
was  obtained  by  A.  Babes  from  bouillon  cultures  and  is  said  to  have  a  toxic 
action,  but,  besides  this,  also  possesses  immunizing  properties. 

From  cultures  of  glanders  bacilli,  a  number  of  different  animals  may  be 
more  or  less  readily  affected  by  inoculation.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  if  the  bacilli  of  glanders  are  grown  upon  artificial  culture  media  from 
generation  to  generation  they  lose  their  virulence  after  some  time.  If  it  is 
desired  to  retain  the  property  of  infection  in  cultures  it  is  necessary  to  inocu- 
late animals  from  the  cultures  now  and  then,  obtaining  new  cultures  from 
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the  animals  thus  infected.  Most  susceptible  to  infection  are  guinea-pigs  and 
field  mice,  then  goats.  Horses  and  mules  rank  next.  Less  susceptible  ire  nb- 
bits  and  house  mice,  whereas  cattle  show  themselves  very  refractory  to  inocs- 
lation. 

I  shall  briefly  call  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  inoculated  glanden  » 
guin-ea-pigs,  as  these  animals,  on  account  of  their  great  susceptibility  to  iiM«- 
lation  with  the  bacillus  of  glanders,  are  used  for  diagnostic  purpose*  h 
guinea-pigs  after  the  subcutaneous  inoculation  with  glanders  bacilli  a  cutiue 
ous  ulcer  first  develops  at  the  point  of  the  infection,  soon  being  followed  by 
swelling  and  later  by  suppuration  of  the  regional  lymph  glands.  Ltttr, 
glandular  nodules  appear  upon  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  suppurativa 
occurs  in  the  joints,  in  female  animals  in  the  mamma;  and  in  the  vulva.  In 
male  animals  the  very  characteristic  swelling  of  a  glanders  infection  of  tbe 
testicles  often  develops  early,  inflammation  occurs  followed  by  suppuritioa 
in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  later  attacks  the  testicle. 

These  changes  in  the  testicle  may  be  observed  in  from  two  to  three  <ir.? 
if  the  infectious  material  is  injected  intraperitoneally  into  the  male  guine*- 
pig,  and  Strauss  has  advised,  therefore,  infecting  the  animals  in  this  way.  if 
we  desire  to  obtain  a  rapid  diagnosis.  For  this  purpose  the  injection  i^hocld 
be  made  into  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  for  only  then  can  we  be  certain  that 
the  injected  fluid  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  very  large  and  very  motk 
vesiculcB  seminales.  If  this  is  the  case,  even  if  only  pyogenic  organisms  are 
contained  in  the  inoculated  matter,  a  swelling  of  the  testicles  may  derekf 
which  may  simulate  glanders.  But  even  if  the  injection  is  made  with  tbf 
proper  precaution,  the  appearance  of  swelling  of  the  testicles  in  guinea-pifi 
is  not  an  infallible  sign  of  glanders.  I  shall  return  to  this  when  doscribiiif 
the  diagnosis.  Occasionally,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  pathogenic  agict  •)f 
glanders  in  the  injected  fluid,  the  swelling  of  the  testicles  may  not  occur  Ji 
guinea-pigs. 

Guinea-pigs  perish  in  from  two  to  four  weeks  after  the  inoculation.  Po?t 
mortem  it  is  found  that  the  internal  organs  are  affected  by  glanders,  fspecia!:j 
the  lungs  and  often  the  enlarged  spleen  shows  various  grades  of  enlargemri::. 
often  yellowish  nodules.  In  the  younger  nodules  the  glanders  bacilli  &y 
present  in  greatest  numbers,  as  well  as  in  the  secretion  coming  from  the  ulor< 
which  have  formed  and  also  in  the  contents  of  abscesses  and  in  the  Ivrnp: 
glands. 

I  will  now  briefly  call  attention  to  the  symptoms  of  glanders  in  the  hvr-f. 
These  must  be  known  to  the  practical  physician,  as  the  horse  alTecttil  '■} 
glanders  is  the  chief  source  of  infection  for  man,  and  in  the  diagna?i?  * 
human  glanders  the  determination  of  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  been  i: 
contact  with  animals  alTucted  by  glanders  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

In  the  horse,  in  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  glanders  runs  a  chn)ni. 
course,  the  duration  of  the  affection  even  attaining  several  years.  It  Udn- 
usually  in  the  form  of  nasal  glanders,  which  is  characterized  by  the  appearai)«» 
of  small  nodules  surrounded  by  a  reddish  areola,  usually  ii[Hm  the  inui'*:^- 
membrane  of  the  septum  narium  and  upon  the  nasal  muscles,  which  ?->•- 
change  into  ulcers  with  a  lardaceous  base  and  raised  borders.  Tliese  uKt> 
gradually  become  larger  and  occasionally  may  heal,  forming  radiating,  or 
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elongated  cicatrices.  These  phenomena  are  accompanied  from  the  onset  by 
the  appearance  of  a  mucoid,  later  yellowish,  sometimes  discolored,  and  occa- 
sionally even  bloody  nasal  secretion,  which  may  even  be  unilateral,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  develops  at  the  onset  a  doughy,  later  becoming  hard,  indolent 
swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  larynx.  Besides  the  symptoms  of  nasal  glanders 
which  by  no  means  need  always  be  present,  there  is  often  fever  of  an  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  character,  and  if  the  disease  implicates  the  deeper  por- 
tions of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  cough  and  expectoration  are  present ;  now 
and  then  hematuria  has  been  observed.  As  a  rule,  the  animals  emaciate  in 
the  course  of  the  disease,  and  edema  often  occurs.  More  rarely  in  chronic 
glanders  in  horses  there  is  an  appearance  of  glandular  changes  in  the  skin, 
the  so-called  "  worm  *'  (button),  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  large,  not  pain- 
ful nodules,  which  have  their  seat  preferably  on  the  extremities,  in  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  regions,  which  may  disappear  without  leaving  a  residuum, 
but  for  the  most  part  suppurate,  forming  slowly  healing  sinuous  ulcers.  As 
a  rule,  the  lymph  vessels  and  lymph  glands  are  also  attacked ;  they  are  swollen, 
hard  to  the  touch,  and  occasionally  suppurate,  the  first  named  forming  thick 
strands,  the  so-called  worm  strands,  which  occasionally  also  suppurate.  Some- 
times chronic  glanders  in  the  horse  may  produce  symptoms  that  are  so  slight 
that  the  affection  can  only  be  diagnosticated  by  veterinarians  after  a  longer 
observation  of  the  animal. 

Acute  glanders,  which  is  more  frequent  in  asses  and  mules,  shows  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  chronic  form,  accompanied  by  high  fever  and  terminating 
fatally  in  from  three  to  fourteen  days. 

Transmission  of  the  bacillus  of  glanders  to  human  beings  is  fortunately 
very  rare  lately;  in  bacteriologic  work  with  these  microorganisms  earnest 
advice  is  given  to  be  exceedingly  careful.  Occasionally  transmission  occurs 
from  man  to  man,  partly  directly  from  nursing  or  from  the  autopsy  of  anthrax 
patients,  partly  also  indirectly  by  fomites  that  have  been  infected  by  the  secre- 
tion of  glanders  patients,  as  from  clothing,  drinking  vessels,  etc.,  but  even 
these  are  exceptions.  As  a  rule,  as  already  mentioned,  glanders  is  almost 
exclusively  transmitted  from  animals,  especially  from  horses,  to  man  and  this 
explains  why  particularly  persons  are  affected  who  on  account  of  their  occupa- 
tion, come  in  contact  with  horses,  such  as  coachmen,  hostlers,  horse  butchers, 
tanners,  cavalrymen,  farmers,  veterinarians,  etc.,  and  as  these  occupations 
are  for  the  most  part  all  carried  out  by  the  male  sex,  glanders  in  women  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence.  In  general,  glanders  is  not  frequent  in  man,  especially 
in  those  countries  in  which  the  dissemination  of  glanders  among  animals  is 
controlled  by  laws,  according  to  which  persons  are  compelled  to  kill  animals 
affected  by  glanders  or  those  that  are  supposed  to  have  glanders,  and  to  render 
the  cadaver  innocuous.  This  has  led  to  a  great  diminution  of  the  affection. 
Another  reason  for  the  rarity  of  glanders  in  man  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
human  subject  is  not  very  susceptible  to  glanders  infection. 

The  pathogenic  agents  most  frequently  enter  by  way  of  the  skin  and  the 
mucous  membran4i,  and  they  find  their  way  into  wounds  that  are  already 
present  or  are  transmitted  by  means  of  infected  substances  which  produce 
injury  to  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  proven 
that  also  in  man  the  entrance  of  the  bacillus  of  glanders  is  possible  through 
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the  intact  Bkin  and  mucous  membranes,  neither  by  the  obwr* 
transmission  of  glanders  to  man  without  a  determinable  wound  bu 
place  by  contact  with  animals  affected  by  glanders,  nor  by  the  cxfot 
development  ot  glanders  infection,  which  Cornil  and  Babes  produced  in] 
pigs  by  rubbing  in  glanders  bacilli  upon  the  undamaged  ekin  nod  i 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  conjunctiva;  I  do  not  believe  that  it  vmo  h 
looked,  that  here  and  there  the  smallest  defc-cts  exist  which  escape  obeei 
and  these  form  the  port  of  entrance  for  the  bacilli. 

The  invasion  of  the  bacillus  through  the  tittigs  in  man  haa  not  j> 
definitely  proved.  Some  observations  seem  to  favor  tlie  apimimiue 
inhalation  glanders  in  pulmonary  disease  of  the  lungs,  bot  thte  ocean 
extremely  rare. 

Lately  J.  Koch  (Archiv  f,  klinische  Chinirgio.  Bd,  Ixv)  has  dflee 
case  of  this  kind  which  was  also  interesting  in  other  respects.  It  was  p 
produced  by  the  breaking  of  a  tube  containing  a  culture  of  gUnden. 
contents  spread  in  the  workroom  of  the  patient.  Aceordiug  to  th« 
phenomena,  and  also  according  to  the  autopsy,  it  was  probable  that  t 
mary  localization  occurred  in  the  lun^,  so  the  virus  was  probably  ti 
with  the  respiratory  air.  The  diagnosis  of  glanders  was  determuH 
certainty  by  cultures  and  by  inoculation  ejtperimcnta. 

Although  a  number  of  celebrated  veterinarians  have  opposiod  the  Ti 
primary  pulmonary  glanders  occurs  in  animals,  the  experimciite  ol 
prove  that  guinea-pigs  may  be  infected  by  the  inoculation  of  pulvigii 
tures,  that  an  infection  by  way  of  the  lungs  is  possible.  It  is  trmo  tb 
of  transmission  only  occurs  under  very  special  circumstances,  for  ot 
perimenters,  such  as  Cadeac  and  Malet,  had  purely  negative  nwnlta 
direction. 

That  the  gastro-intestitial  Iract  may  be  the  point  of  entrance  fw  Ui 
lus  of  glanders  has,  as  I  believe,  not  been  unobjectionably  demonetrala 
by  the  observation  of  glanders  in  animals,  which  in  zoological  garde 
in  menageries  have  been  fed  with  meat  infected  with  glanders,  for  Um 
in  these  cases  may  have  entered  the  mucous  membrane  thmugh  antall 
which  may  bave  been  caused  by  chewing  the  bones :  this  mode  of  tnuks 
must  be  doubted  in  view  of  the  esporimonts  of  Derroix  upon  hune 
even  ate  the  raw  meat  of  animals  affected  by  glanders  upon  wmrral  « 
without  becoming  ill.  In  spite  of  this,  the  use  of  even  cooked  mat 
be  prohibited  under  all  circumstances,  as  even  in  cutting  up  and  p^ 
the  meat  infection  may  readily  occur. 

Individual  cases  make  it  probable  that  infection  may  oocar  ia  wu 
way  of  the  genital  organs. 
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The  pathological  changes  observed  in  human  glanders  COtncitef! 
with  those  occurring  in  animals,  particularly  in  horses.  In  nao  DM 
tures  also  develop  in  the  tissues  that  are  infected  by  the  bacilli  of  gl 
which  consist  of  leukocytes  and  epithelioid  cells,  which  do  not.  howcH 
tain  giant  cells  and  soon  show  a  purulent  decompositino,  forming  P" 
i!iid   later  abscesses,  which,  if  they  are  supcrficiuUy   aituated,  and  t 
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discharges  externally,  may  develop  into  ulcers.  These  new  structures  partly 
have  the  form  of  nodes  and  nodules,  partly  that  of  diffuse  infiltration;  in 
man  infiltration  usually  becomes  prominent.  In  the  diseased  tissue,  espe- 
cially in  a  recent  affection,  the  bacilli  may  be  found.  They  are  more  readily 
obtained  in  smear-preparations  than  in  sections.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  best  methods  of  staining.  Only  in  rare  cases  are  the  bacilli  found  in  the 
blood  in  man;  occasionally  a  decided  leukocytosis  is  present.  The  bacilli  are 
rarely  found  in  the  urine;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  frequently  present  in 
the  lymph  glands  which  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  diseased  organs. 

I  shall  briefly  describe  the  changes  in  individual  organs  of  the  human 
subject  produced  by  glanders. 

Upon  the  skin,  pustules  and  abscesses  are  foimd,  which  are  not  infre- 
quently hemorrhagic,  also  ulcers  with  thickened  margins  and  purulent,  often 
discolored  secretion,  further  erysipelatous,  phlegmonous  and  gangrenous  hem- 
orrhagic processes  are  noted.  These  cutaneous  changes  may  occasionally  be 
accompanied  with  an  inflammation  of  lymph  vessels  which  may  also  go  hand 
in  band  with  the  formation  of  nodules,  further,  with  suppuration  of  the 
lymph  glands  and  also  with  inflammation  of  the  veins,  and  in  this  connection, 
tiiromboses  may  develop. 

Upon  the  mucous  membranes  there  are  found,  besides  inflammatory 
changes  and  occasionally  hemorrhages,  partly  miliary  and  submiliary  nodules 
of  grayish  appearance  which  sometimes  attain  the  size  of  a  pea  or  are  even 
larger,  partly  larger  and  smaller  pea-like  prominences,  partly  ulcers  of  vari- 
ous sizes  with  raised  borders,  occasionally  reaching  to  the  bone  or  the  carti- 
lages, and  these  structures  may  also  become  necrotic.  The  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane, especially  at  the  septum  and  at  the  nasal  muscles  is  preferably  affected, 
not  rarely  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  secondary  cavities  of  the  nose  is  the 
seat  of  the  affection.  Thus,  frequently,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx  is  affected.  Apart  from 
the  implication  of  the  periosteum  of  other  organs,  occasionally  primary  in- 
flammatory and  purulent  processes  may  occur  in  this  structure.  Nodules  and 
abscesses  are  frequently  found  in  different  muscles,  somewhat  rarer  suppura- 
tion of  the  joints,  or  of  their  surroundings.  In  the  lungs,  besides  areas  of 
gray  hepatization,  more  or  less  extensive  infiltrated  areas  are  foimd,  besides 
gray  or  grayish-yellow  nodules  from  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  to  larger  nodes  of 
the  same  color,  but  this  is  much  more  rare.  Sometimes  the  pleura  is  also 
affected,  in  which,  besides  inflammatory  changes,  hemorrhages  and  also  nod- 
ules may  be  seen.  In  the  enlarged  liver,  which  may  show  fatty  degeneration, 
and  in  the  swollen,  soft,  usually  dark-red  discolored  spleen,  abscesses  are  rare, 
nor  are  glandular  nodules  and  abscesses  frequent  in  the  testicles,  the  kidneys 
or  the  brain.  The  appearance  of  inflammatory  changes  in  the  meninges  and 
spinal  cord,  and  the  finding  of  glandular  nodules  in  the  choroid  are  rare 
phenomena. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY 

In  man  as  well  as  in  animals,  especially  in  the  liorse,  glanders  takes  an 
acute  and  a  chronic  course.  The  chronic  course,  however,  does  not  develop 
from  the  acute  but  arises  directly.     On  the  other  hand,  the  observation  haQ 
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occasionally  been  made,  that  in  the  course  of  chronic  glanders  the  smpioai 
of  the  acute  disease  develop  and  then  the  aflfection  rapidly  terminates  fatalh. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  acute  glanders  is  usually  from  three  to  ^ 
days,  but  rarely  is  it  shorter  than  this.  In  a  number  of  cases,  in  which  nit> 
rally  the  time  of  infection  could  not  be  determined  with  certainty,  the  duntki 
of  the  time  of  incubation  has  been  given  as  from  two  weeks  to  three  montbi 

In  an  infection  which  takes  its  point  of  origin  from  a  cutaneous  wouil 
there  develops  first  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  pathogenic  agent  an  ift- 
flammation  which  soon  becomes  an  ulcer  and  which  gradually  enlarges.  Tbr 
ulcer  shows  a  lardaceous  base  and  dark  red,  fissured,  somewhat  raised  border?: 
the  surrounding  of  the  ulcer  is  for  the  most  part  inflammatorily  change'! 
reaching  to  a  wide  extent,  and  not  rarely  in  these  inflamed  cutaneous  areis 
the  eruption  of  vesicles  and  pustules  may  be  seen,  sometimes  even  the  appeir- 
ance  of  gangrene  is  noted.  Often  an  inflammatory  change  of  the  Ivmji 
vessels,  in  the  form  of  red  striaj  or  bands,  which  are  painful  upon  pressure, 
shows  itself  in  the  surrounding  cutaneous  area,  and  this  may  often  be  followed 
to  the  neighboring  lymph  glands  which,  as  a  rule,  are  swollen  and  eensitire 
to  pressure.  More  rarely  inflammation  of  veins  is  an  accompanying  phenom- 
enon, as  a  result  of  which  thromboses  may  occur. 

During  the  development  of  the  local  changes  which  last  about  a  week,  a 
number  of  other  symptoms  may  be  observed  in  the  patient,  such  as  headaclK 
weakness,  slight  sopor,  anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting,  further,  pains  in  the  mos- 
cles,  especially  in  the  legs  and  in  the  joints.  High  fever  is  commonly  preaect. 
which  often  begins  with  a  chill.  These  symptoms  may  be  present  before  the 
local  changes  occur. 

In  the  second  week  the  eruptions  upon  the  skin  appear,  their  seat  bein^ 
entirely  independent  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  bacillL  They  Tarj 
from  diffuse,  soft  swellings,  which  show  no  redness  and  are  not  painful  aci 
may  soon  suppurate,  the  pus  often  discharging  externally  and  giving  ri?t^  t'» 
ulcers,  to  hard  nodules  which  are  characterized  by  their  sensitiveness  to  pre*^ 
sure  and  their  redness  and  which  also  soon  change  to  ulcers.  The  ulcers 
which  develop  in  this  manner  often  invade  the  deeper  structures,  so  thit 
muscles,  tendons  and  bones  are  laid  bare.  These  exanthema  show  a  preftr- 
ence  for  the  extremities.  The  muscles  themselves  frequentl}'  show  nodule 
or  abscesses  which  have  developed  from  them.  Suppuration  of  the  joict? 
and  their  surroundings  has  also  been  observed. 

Besides  these  eruptions,  at  about  the  same  time  or  even  later,  associate^: 
with  hemorrhages,  small  red  spots  appear,  which  soon  rise  above  the  skin  ar.l 
become  papules;  they  do  not  remain  long  in  this  condition  but  soon  ehaDg^ 
to  pustules  which  show  no  umbilication  and  at  first  have  the  size  of  a  hemp- 
seed.  The  development  of  the  macule  into  the  pustule  may  occur  in  a  titj 
brief  time,  in  a  case  observed  by  me  it  arose  overnight.  The  nurabtT  of 
pustules  varies  greatly  in  individual  cases;  while  in  a  number  of  patienti!  \h^J 
may  be  only  isolated,  in  others  the  entire  skin  may  be  covered  by  them.  Oft^t 
tlioy  are  arranged  in  groups  and  by  confluence  they  develop  larger  pu5tul»'>. 
The  pustules  rarely  dry,  as  a  rule,  but  form  ulcers  from  which,  occasionallj. 
erysipelatous  and  gangrenous  processes  arise. 

In  a  number  of  cases  these  changes  upon  the  skin  are  accompaniinl  with 
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eruptions  on  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  These  may  be  the  first  symptoms, 
if  tiie  bacilli  have  found  their  point  of  entrance  in  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane. Their  appearance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  patient  complains  of 
a  "  stuflEed  **  nose,  the  speech  being  nasal  and  a  thin  white  secretion  flowing 
from  the  nose,  which  secretion  later  on  becomes  tough  and  yellowish,  occa- 
sionally being  mixed  with  blood,  and  which  is  very  offensive.  If  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  is  examined  it  is  found  inflamed,  covered  with  nodules, 
and  infiltrations  or  ulcers  which  have  developed  from  them,  which  occasionally 
may  reach  the  bone  and  cartilage  giving  rise  to  necrosis  in  these  structures. 
Some  patients  also  complain  of  frontal  headache,  which  is  due  to  glandular 
changes  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavities  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  in 
a  similar  manner  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  may  also 
be  affected. 

Frequently  the  nasal  affection  is  complicated  by  swelling,  painfulness  upon 
pressure  and  also  by  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  skin  at  the  root  of 
the  nose.  This  inflammation  may  develop  over  the  entire  face,  running  its 
course  by  the  formation  of  vesicles,  ulcers  and  gangrene. 

Inflammatory  and  ulcerative  changes  may  also  be  noted  upon  other  mu- 
cous membranes,  which  occur  simultaneously  with  another  affection  or  follow 
it.  Thus,  upon  the  gums,  besides  hemorrhages,  the  phenomena  of  inflamma- 
tions and  not  rarely  ulcers  are  noted.  The  tongue,  which  for  the  most  part 
has  a  more  or  less  decided  coating,  is  covered  upon  its  posterior  aspect  with 
ulcers,  as  are  also  the  usually  enlarged  tonsils,  so  that  the  patients  have  diffi- 
culty in  taking  food,  which  difficulty  may  even  be  decidedly  increased  if 
inflammatory  changes  are  present  upon  the  floor  of  the  oral  cavity,  and  the 
submaxillary,  sublingual  and  parotid  glands  are  implicated  in  the  affection. 

The  appearance  of  hoarseness  or  aphonia  points  to  an  affection  of  the 
larynx,  and  if  the  patient  is  examined  with  a  laryngoscope,  not  only  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  but  sometimes  even  characteristic  erup- 
tions are  present.  The  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  also 
explains  in  some  cases  the  difficulty  of  respiration  which  occurs,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  this  is  due  to  changes  in  the  lungs,  which  arise  as  the  result 
of  glanders.  The  dyspnea  is  then  accompanied  with  sensations  of  pressure 
and  pain  in  the  chest.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  lungs,  as  a  rule,  r^les  and 
dulness  may  be  demonstrated,  and  sometimes  the  pulmonary  affection  is  com- 
plicated by  pleurisy,  which  may  be  either  dry  or  show  an  effusion.  Cough  and 
expectoration  are  then  never  absent ;  for  the  most  part  the  cough  is  frequent, 
and  the  expectoration  has  a  muco-purulent  consistence,  may  contain  blood  and 
has  a  fetid  odor. 

Not  rarely  are  there  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract, 
and  to  the  anorexia,  nausea,  and  the  vomiting,  which  appear  at  the  onset  of 
the  affection,  there  is  added  diarrhea  which  may  become  very  copious.  Con- 
stipation may  precede  the  diarrhea.  Jaundice  is  rare.  The  liver  and  spleen 
are  enlarged.  In  but  few  cases  is  there  an  enlargement  and  a  sensitiveness 
to  pressure  of  the  testicles.  Albumin  and  casts  may  appear  in  the  urine;  the 
appearance  of  bacilli  is  but  exceptionally  observed.  Worthy  of  note  is  the 
appearance  of  the  diazo-reaction  in  the  urine,  as  was  noted  by  Strube,  in 
one  case. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  glanders  in  man  appears  with  high  {era, 
only  in  rare  eases  is  it  introduced  with  a  chill.  In  the  further  course  of  the 
disease  chills  may  occur  especially  when  pustules,  ulcers  or  abscesses  bin 
formed,  they  may  then  even  become  frequent.  Occasionally  a  gradual  aseot 
of  the  temperature  may  be  observed ;  but  the  course  of  the  temperature  mij 
show  different  conditions,  a  continued,  a  remittent,  and  an  intermittent  ftro 
occurs,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  atypical.  High  temperatures,  especiiDj 
toward  evening,  are  predominant ;  but  I  must  also  call  attention  to  the  fict 
that  at  the  onset  of  the  affection  fever  may  be  absent  entirely. 

Prior  to  death,  besides  cardiac  asthenia,  comatose  conditions,  delirium  lod 
convulsions  occur.  The  acute  form  of  the  affection  is  almost  always  fitiL 
recovery  is  extraordinarily  rare.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  fpoa 
two  to  three  weeks.  In  some  cases  death  occurs  only  after  five  weeks,  or  era 
later,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  affection  may  last  but  a  week,  but  this  if 
exceptional. 

Chronic  Glanders. — The  duration  of  the  affection  vari<?8 ;  most  cases  nu 
a  course  of  from  four  to  five  months ;  individual  cases  may  last  for  a  yeir  or 
more  and  cases  are  found  in  literature  in  which  the  course  of  the  diseist 
extended  over  eleven  and  even  fifteen  years.  The  symptoms  which  are  ob- 
served in  chronic  glanders  coincide  in  the  main  with  those  of  the  acute  form. 
The  development  of  chronic  glanders  is  insidious,  especially  in  those  ewes 
in  which  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  bacilli  remains  unknown.  In  the* 
cases  the  disease  begins  with  fever,  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  ca*. 
As  a  rule,  a  constitutional  disturbance  ushers  in  the  disease,  a  number  of 
patients  complain  of  headache,  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  occasionally  ptiv 
appear  in  the  muscles,  often  also  in  the  joints,  and  then  sometimes  swelling 
is  noted  in  these  regions;  only  after  from  five  to  six  weeks  do  there  derel-^p 
upon  the  skin  or  upon  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  that  of  the  do*. 
the  plienomena  which  are  so  characteristic  of  glanders,  which  are  in  the  naia 
the  same  as  in  the  acute  affections,  but  which  for  the  most  part  show  a  pro- 
tracted course. 

In  chronic  glanders  which  occurs  in  connection  with  a  wound  that  hi? 
been  infected  by  the  bacilli  of  glanders,  after  from  three  to  four  days  lb- 
first  symptoms  appear  at  the  point  of  infection;  these  symptoms  and  thorf 
whicli  occur  further  on  at  the  seat  of  the  lesion  and  in  its  surroundings  cnr- 
respond  to  the  changes  that  have  been  described  in  acute  glanders,  onlv  the 
appearance  of  those  symptoms  is  distributed  over  a  longer  period.  The  chanjir''^ 
oi)served  at  the  point  of  infection  and  in  its  surroundings  are  in  the  miin 
those  of  an  enlargement  of  the  regional  lymph  glands,  often  accompani**: 
with  fever,  lassitude,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  muscular  and  arthritic  pair*. 
Cases  have  been  observed  in  which  only  these  s}'mptoms  develop,  they  nuv 
last  for  many  months,  and  occasionally  with  suitable  treatment  improverotm 
and  recovery  niav  occur. 

A  case  is  known  to  me  in  which  the  affection  remained  limited  to  Xhf 
upper  extremity,  and  besides  the  changes  at  the  point  of  infection  upon  thf 
hand,  only  enlargement  and  suppuration  of  the  lymph  glands  at  the  elbot 
joint  appeared ;  fever  and  constitutional  disturbance  were  abs^'nt.  The  diw- 
nosis  was  certain  in  this  case,  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  affection 
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occurred  a  few  days  after  assisting  at  the  autopsy  of  a  patient  that  died  of 
glanders,  the  bacillus  of  glanders  was  found  in  the  pus  of  the  lymph  glands 
in  a  baeteriologie  investigation.  With  surgical  treatment  recovery  occurred 
in  two  months,  and  proved  to  be  a  permanent  one. 

It  is  more  frequent,  however,  that  after  a  longer  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  eruptions  develop  on  the  skin  distant  from 
the  point  of  infection,  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  acute  form.  Natu- 
rally, in  chronic  glanders  the  nodes  and  abscesses  in  the  skin,  the  subcutane- 
ous tissue,  and  the  muscles  are  prominent.  At  the  onset  they  are  usually  few, 
only  gradually  increasing  in  number.  Their  points  of  selection  for  their  devel- 
opment are  the  extremities,  especially  the  lower  extremities.  The  abscesses 
then  rupture  through  the  skin  and  thus  sinuous  and  fistulous  ulcers  develop 
which  sometimes  may  cicatrize.  On  the  whole,  the  tendency  to  healing  is  but 
very  slight  in  them,  for  the  most  part  they  extend  and  may  give  rise  to  great 
destruction  in  the  skin.  Periodically  a  marked  improvement  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  patient,  the  fever  that  is  frequently  present  disappears,  the  symp- 
toms which  accompany  the  disturbance  of  the  skin  cease,  but  for  the  most 
part  this  is  only  transitory.  A  rise  in  temperature,  the  eruption  of  new 
nodules,  and  the  development  of  new  abscesses  shows  us  that  the  disease  has 
not  disappeared.  Thus,  it  may  occur  that  improvement  and  relapses  alternate, 
and  cause  the  disease  to  be  protracted  for  a  long  time,  even  for  many  years. 

In  chronic  glanders  changes  on  the  part  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
also  occur,  but  this  happens  only  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases.  They  may 
develop  simultaneously  with  rashes  of  the  skin,  but  may  also  precede  them. 
Occasionally  they  are  even  present  without  symptoms  being  observed  in  the 
akin.  In  the  main  they  show  the  same  clinical  picture  and  present  the  iden- 
tical accompanying  phenomena  to  those  of  acute  glanders,  only  the  phenom- 
ena show  a  more  protracted  course.  Not  rarely  do  changes,  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  glanders,  occur  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  larynx.  In  spite  of  the  distribution  of  the  disease  to  these  mucous  mem- 
branes, in  the  course  of  time  even  after  the  affection  has  existed  for  years 
recovery  may  occur.  Naturally,  this  favorable  course  must  be  excluded  if 
symptoms  are  present  which  point  to  an  implication  of  the  internal  organs, 
especially  of  the  lungs,  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  and  the  kidneys.  Under 
these  circumstances,  sooner  or  later  the  lethal  outcome  occurs.  This  may  be 
hastened  if  in  connection  with  chronic  glanders  the  acute  form  appears,  which 
then  runs  a  fatal  course  in  from  two  to  three  days.  It  must  still  be  mentioned 
that  glanders  is  complicated  by  pyemic  phenomena. 

PROGNOSIS 

According  to  Bollinger,  about  one-half  the  chronic  cases  of  glanders  ter- 
minate in  recovery.  It  results  from  this  that  the  prognosis  from  chronic 
glanders  is  not  considered  to  be  so  unfavorable  as  that  of  the  acute  form  in 
which  the  fatal  outcome  is  practically  certain  in  almost  all  case&  Neverthe- 
less, chronic  glanders  is  a  disease  which  must  always  be  looked  upon  as  serious. 
In  chronic  cases  the  development  of  acute  glanders  must  be  considered,  which 
in  a  very  brief  time  may  terminate  the  life  of  the  patient.    A  favorable  course 
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in  acute  glanders  is  to  be  hoped  for  when  the  cataneous  and  mucous  membnae 
exanthems  do  not  show  great  distribution,  when  the  internal  organs  are  no: 
■  implicated  in  the  disease  and  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient  I^ 
mains  good  for  a  long  time. 

DIAGNOSIS 

As  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  description,  the  clinical  picture  of 
glanders  may  vary  greatly  according  to  whether  the  individual  organs  tn 
implicated  in  the  morbid  process;  for  this  reason  the  diagnosis  in  glandrt>. 
often  quite  difficult,  and  especially  so  when  the  etiologic  conditions  are  n« 
quite  clear.  These  difficulties  may  be  especially  prominent  at  the  onset  of  the 
disease  in  those  cases  which  begin  with  fever,  lassitude,  and  anorexia,  and  in 
which  the  local  phenomena  on  the  part  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrtnrt 
are  absent  for  a  time.  Then  a  confusion  with  other  acute  infectious  diseft«». 
especially  with  enteric  fever  or  influenza  is  easily  possible,  and  when  the  p«iit 
in  the  joints  become  prominent  and  if  decisive  swelling  occurs  in  these  regioc* 
the  affection  may  be  mistaken  for  acute  articular  rhetumaiism.  Only  in  tbf 
further  course  when  the  characteristic  changes  on  the  part  of  the  mucocs 
membrane  or  of  the  skin  appear,  and  the  investigations  directed  to  these 
points  show  an  infection  with  the  virus  of  glanders,  is  the  disease  correctly 
diagnosticated.  Even  when  acute  glanders,  after  the  entrance  of  the  patho- 
genic organism  into  a  cutaneous  wound,  begins  with  local  phenomena  the 
differentiation  from  an  infection  with  pyogenic  organisms  which  may  run  i 
course  with  similar  phenomena,  gives  rise  to  difficulties,  and  these  may  con- 
tinue to  exist  if  in  connection  with  a  suppuration  a  septicopyemia  develop*, 
for  in  acute  glanders  abscesses  and  fever  are  not  rarely  predominant  symp- 
toms, and  chills  are  also  frequently  observed.  Also  in  these  cases  only  after 
the  changes  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  have  develoj>ed  further  and  th^ 
history  has  been  obtained  will  the  diagnosis  become  clear.  It  is  quite  certom 
that  some  cases  of  glanders  are  taken  for  ordinary  suppurations.  That  thi? 
is  easily  possible  was  clear  to  me  after  the  case  that  has  already  been  mtD- 
tioncd  of  the  undertaker  who  infected  himself  at  the  autopsy  of  a  man  tha: 
died  of  glanders.  In  this  patient,  besides  changes  at  the  point  of  entrantv. 
only  swelling  and,  further  on,  suppuration  of  the  h^nph  glands  in  the  f!^  » 
joint  developed.  If  in  the  course  of  the  disease  the  source  of  infection  had  r/t 
been  known,  and  for  this  reason  the  bacillus  of  glanders  was  searched  for  in 
the  pus  and  the  proof  of  its  presence  had  been  successful,  an  ordinary  case  of 
suppuration  would  have  been  supposed  to  exist. 

Confusion  of  glanders  with  anthrax  may  easily  be  excluded,  this  has  betn 
mentioned  in  the  dia^osis  of  anthrax. 

The  recognition  of  chronic  glanders  may  be  very  difficult,  especially  if  tb? 
etiologic  conditions  are  unknown.  Cases  are  known  that  were  carefully  o^- 
served  for  months  and  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  only  made  at  the  autopsy. 
In  the  differential  (liagnoRis  of  chronic  glanders,  especially  tuberculosa  ani 
syphilis  must  be  considered,  for  the  ulcers  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
in  glanders,  in  many  respects,  show  a  similarity  to  tubercular  and  svphilitv 
ulcers.  The  combination  of  changes  of  the  mucous  membrane,  especiallv  <'f 
the  nose,  with  cutaneous  eruptions,  particularly  the  appearance  of  abscesses. 
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the  presence  of  severe  clinical  symptoms,  is  in  favor  of  glanders.  In  favor 
>f  83rphili8  is  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  other  phenomena  characteris- 
tic of  syphilis  and  the  prompt  relief  after  administration  of  mercury  and  iodid 
of  potassium.  It  is  true,  a  favorable  influence  is  ascribed  to  these  remedies 
also  in  glanders;  however,  they  act  far  more  slowly  as  a  rule.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  demonstration  of  tubercular  changes  in  the  internal  organs,  es- 
pecially of  the  lungs,  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  ulcers,  will  especially 
ensure  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis. 

In  chronic  glanders,  as  well  as  in  many  doubtful  cases  of  acute  glanders, 
the  affection  will  only  be  properly  recognized  upon  the  basis  of  the  bac- 
teriologic  investigation  of  the  secretion  of  the  ulcers  or  of  the  pus  from 
abscesses.  A  certain  decision  cannot  be  reached  alone  by  the  aid  of  staining 
methods,  for  the  bacilli  cannot  be  differentiated,  neither  by  their  tinctorial 
nor  by  their  morphologic  properties  from  similar  microorganisms  which  not 
rarely  occur  side  by  side  with  them  in  the  secretion  of  ulcers  or  the  pus  of 
abscesses.  For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  that  cultures  be  made  and  inocu- 
lation practised  in  animals  that  are  very  susceptible  to  glanders. 

It  is  best  to  make  inoculation  experiments,  and  for  this  purpose  guinea- 
pigs  are  most  used,  field  mice  also  react  well  to  the  inoculation  of  glanders  but 
they  are  difficult  to  procure.  If  guinea-pigs  are  used,  a  few  days  must  elapse 
before  it  is  possible  to  obtain  results.  I  have  also  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  after  inoculation  of  infectious  material  into  the  guinea-pig,  in  from  two 
to  three  days  a  swelling  of  the  testicle  occurs,  primarily  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  which  terminates  in  suppuration,  which  may  later  also 
extend  to  the  testicle;  for  this  reason  Strauss  has  advised  that  a  sufficiently 
large  amount  of  material  which  is  suspicious  of  glanders  be  floated  in  sterile 
water  and  intraperitoneally  injected  into  guinea-pigs  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
rapid  diagnosis.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  a  fact  to  which  I  have  already 
called  attention,  that  the  fluid  be  injected  into  the  middle  of  the  belly,  other- 
wise the  fluid  may  enter  the  very  large  and  motile  seminal  vesicles  of  the 
guinea-pig  and  then  if  pyogenic  agents  are  present  a  swelling  of  the  testicle 
resembling  that  of  glanders  may  occur. 

It  is  true,  even  if  the  bacillus  of  glanders  is  present  in  the  fluid  injected 
intraperitoneally,  that  swelling  of  the  testicles  may  not  occur.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  if  the  injection  is  made  in  the  median  line  and  a  swelling  of  the 
testicle  occurs,  this  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  the  material  used  for  inves- 
tigation contains  the  anthrax  bacillus,  even  if  bacilli  morphologically  resem- 
bling anthrax  bacilli  are  noted  in  the  pus  and  the  autopsy  of  the  animal  shows 
a  condition  which  is  common  to  glanders.  Kutscher  found,  in  the  nasal  secre- 
tion of  a  horse  affected  by  glanders  and  Nocard  found  in  a  case  of  purulent 
lymphangitis  in  a  horse,  bacilli  which  in  their  morphologic  properties  coincided 
completely  with  the  bacilli  of  glanders,  and  ev(»n  after  an  intraperitoneal  injec- 
tion into  a  guinea-pig  produced  the  same  changes  in  the  testicle  that  occur  in 
glanders.  Even  the  autopsy  of  the  animals  which  perish  after  infection  with 
the  bacillus  showed  many  similarities  to  glanders.  These  bacilli  could,  how- 
ever, be  differentiated  from  the  bacilli  of  glanders,  in  that  they  showed  other 
properties  in  cultures  and  also  that  they  stained  according  to  Gram,  whereas 
the  bacilli  of  glanders,  as  is  well  known,  do  not  stain  according  to  this  method. 
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In  consequence  of  this,  if  Strauss's  process  gives  a  positive  result  it  wiU  be 
necessary  by  the  aid  of  Gram's  method  and  culture  processes  to  test  the  bacilli 
which  are  found  in  the  pus  of  the  testicles,  and  also  in  other  diseased  orgtns. 
to  determine  positively  that  they  are  bacilli  of  glanders. 

Regarding  mallein,  in  so  far  as  the  very  few  results  show  at  present,  not 
much  is  to  be  expected  as  a  diagnostic  aid  in  human  glanders. 

TREATMENT 

As  glanders  is  such  a  serious  affection,  against  which,  especially  in  its 
acute  form  in  man,  therapeutic  measures  are  powerless,  special  stress  must  be 
laid  upon  prophylaxis.  In  this  direction  nothing  can  be  accomplished  unk« 
glanders  in  the  horse,  which  is  the  almost  exclusive  source  of  infection  for 
human  beings,  is  limited  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  In  different  countries 
laws  have  been  passed  for  this  purpose,  thus  in  Germany  a  law  dated  June  23. 
1880,  and  one  dated  May  1,  1894,  and  another  June  27,  1895,  enforce  the 
killing  of  all  animals  affected  with  or  supposed  to  have  glanders,  also  the 
destruction  of  their  cadavers  by  great  heat  or  by  chemical  means.  For  thi* 
it  is  necessary  that  glanders  should  be  diagnosticated  in  animals  as  eark  a» 
possible.  The  diagnosis,  especially  of  chronic  glanders,  however,  is  often  verj 
difficult,  and  especially  in  the  horse  in  which  it  runs  a  chronic  course,  not  infre- 
quently even  being  latent.  Especially  in  these  cases  the  bacteriologic  inve?ti- 
gation  of  the  secretions  from  the  nose,  pus  from  abscesses,  etc.,  which  are  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  manner  just  described  in  the  diagnosis  of  human  glanders, 
offer  an  important  diagnostic  aid.  There  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  amoM 
veterinarians  regarding  mallein  in  the  diagnosis  of  glanders  in  the  horst: 
whereas  a  number  assume  that  mallein  has  shown  itself  as  verv  useful  in  tbis 
direction,  others  deny  its  importance  or  value  as  a  diagnostic  aid. 

I  believe  it  is  especially  important  to  acquaint  all  those  who  in  their  octo- 
pations  come  in  contact  with  horses  as  thoroughly  as  possible  with  the  prifAi- 
pal  symptoms  of  glanders,  and  they  should  be  advised  to  consult  a  veterinaria- 
at  once  in  any  suspicious  case.  Further,  all  those  that  come  in  contact  with 
man  .or  animals  affected  by  glanders  should  be  advised  of  the  danger  of  a»r.- 
tagion  so  that  any  possible  wounds  may  be  covered  by  suitable  bandages,  an: 
their  hands  thoroughly  disinfected  with  a  1  to  1,000  solution  of  corro?:^*- 
sublimate.  All  materials  that  come  in  contact  with  the  secretions  of  the  ?iok, 
even  before  the  infectious  secretions  have  had  an  opportunity  of  drying  fhould 
be  disinfected  either  by  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  water  or  steam,  ct 
with  a  1  to  1,000  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Wounds  infected  with  the  virus  of  glanders  are  to  be  disinfected  first  with 
a  1  to  1,000  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  followed  by  the  application  of  the 
thermo-cautery.  A  favorable  action,  however,  is  only  to  be  expected  in  case^  in 
which  this  treatment  is  applied  shortly  after  infection  has  occurred. 

Patients  with  glanders  are  to  be  isolated.  The  point  of  injection  upon  th€ 
skin  is  best  treated  with  the  thermo-cauterv.  The  nodules  and  abscess*^  arv  t«^ 
be  opened  as  early  as  possible,  the  abscess  cavity  to  be  scraped  with  a  shirp 
curette,  cleansed  with  a  5  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution  or  a  1  to  1.00<)  v^r- 
rosive  sublimate  solution  and  dressed  with  iodoform  gauze.  Phlegmonoar 
changes  in  the  skin  are  to  be  treated  with  poultices  of  acetate  of  aluminum. 
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In  the  treatment  of  glanders  of  the  nose,  frequent  spraying  of  the  nose 
with  solutions  of  potassium  permanganate  or  carbolized  water  or  insuflftations 
of  iodol  or  aristol  or  a  mixture  of  iodoform  and  tannic  acid  in  equal  parts, 
remedies  which  are  also  used  to  advantage  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
glanders.  Garr6  noted  an  especially  favorable  action  on  the  ulcers  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  by  cauterizing  with  zinc  chlorid. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  a  remedy  that  is  positively  active  in  glanders. 

The  use  of  potassium  iodid  for  a  long  period  and  inunctions  of  gray  salve 
(4  grams  daily)  is  worth  a  trial  in  chronic  glanders.  The  treatment  by  mer- 
cury has  favorably  influenced  some  few  cases;  however,  there  are  numerous 
reports  of  failures  regarding  this  method  of-treatment.  No  positive  opinion 
can  be  formed  regarding  the  action  of  mallein  in  the  treatment  of  glanders, 
as  until  this  time  the  remedy  has  been  too  little  employed. 

In  the  main  the  treatment  of  glanders  is  symptomatic.  Suitable  nutrition, 
the  use  of  strengthening  remedies  and  alcoholic  drinks  should  be  employed  in 
order  to  maintain  the  powers  of  the  patient  as  long  as  possible. 


FOOT   AND    MOUTH    DISEASE 

By  a.  Nicolaier^  Berlin 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  or  the  aphthous  plague  {aphtha  epizootictr)  if  o 
acute  infectious  disease,  and  it  also,  as  well  as  anthrax  and  glanders,  belongs 
to  the  zoonoses,  for,  the  same  as  those  diseases,  it  is  transmitted  almost  excio- 
sively  from  animal  to  man,  and  in  the  human  subject  shows  the  same  or  simi- 
lar symptoms  to  those  occurring  in  the  affected  animal. 

In  man  the  disease  is  not  so  infrequent  as  has  been  assumed  up  to  nor. 
Although  the  number  of  cases  in  literature  since  the  seventeenth  c^itury. 
which  have  been  collected  by  Siegel  and  Bussenius  amount  to  140,  this  not 
being  a  large  number  for  this  period,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  figure 
only  represents  the  very  smallest  fraction  of  the  cases  of  foot  and  month 
disease  which  have  actually  occurred,  for  only  a  small  number  of  the  cases  that 
occur  are  made  public.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  large  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  symptoms  are  not  developed  in  the  characteristic  manner,  and 
especially  in  which  the  anamnestic  data  regarding  infection  with  the  vims  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  cannot  be  obtained,  are  not  diagnosticated  as  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  and,  finally,  quite  a  large  number  of  cases,  especially  those  thai 
run  a  mild  course,  do  not  come  under  the  observation  of  a  physician. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  occurs  particularly  in  cattle,  further,  in  the  she»»p. 
the  pig  and  the  goat,  in  rare  cases  in  the  dog  and  in  the  cat,  and  now  and  thrc 
in  poultry.  The  disease  distributes  itself  rapidly  by  direct  tran?mis.-;ion  <•: 
also  through  the  agency  of  those  who  tend  cattle,  or  from  stalls  that  are  not 
suflieiently  disinfected  or  by  fomites — especially  by  fodder — which  ha>  K^ 
contaminated  by  the  infectious  secretions  of  sick  animals,  spreading  fr«!n 
animal  to  animal  and  in  a  very  brief  period  affecting  extraordinarily  laiY- 
numbers.  The  damage  which  this  disease  causes  to  farmers,  on  account  of  \\p' 
deaths  which  are  especially  frequent  in  virulent  epidemics,  by  the  loss  of  m\s 
and  milk  products,  by  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  animal,  by  the  lo^f 
of  labor  performed  by  the  animal,  which  is  often  considerable  on  account  of 
the  prolonged  sequelse  which  occur  in  these  animals,  further,  by  the  lav* 
enacted  re(|uiring  isolation  which  paralyzes  trade,  is  very  large  and  yearlj 
amounts  to  many  million  dollars. 

In  cattle  the  disease  begins  in  from  three  to  five  days  after  infection,  with 
fever,  which  often  rist^  to  104°  F.,  with  increaswl  salivation  and  an  inflairr 
mation  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  upon  which  in  al)out  two  t.-» 
three  days,  small  vesick^s  develop  which  are  at  first  filled  with  yellowish.  clt*r 
contents  which  later  become  more  and  more  turbid.  These  vesicU^  gradually 
increase  in  size  and  rupture  in  from  one  to  two  days,  thus,  small  erosion*  •''r 
ulcers  appear  upon  the  mucous  membrane  which,  as  a  rule,  heal  in  the  c-our^ 
886      . 
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a  week.  The  same  changes  may  occur,  even  though  rarely,  upon  the  nasal 
mucouB  membrane,  or  surrounding  the  nasal  opening,  as  well  as  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  vagina,  upon  the  udder  and 
the  teats. 

The  mammary  gland  itself  may  he  affot'ted.  Simultaneously,  sometimes 
before  the  eruption  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  that  of  the  oral 
mucous  membrane,  there  develops  upon  the  skin,  in  the  region  of  the  crown 
of  the  foot,  and  in  the  spaces,  a  very  painful  inflammation,  which  is  followed 
in  from  one  to  two  days  by  the  eruption  of  vesicles,  which  in  appearance  and 
ID  their  further  course  correspond  to  those  oecurring  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
branes.  These  changes  may  also  occur  in  other  areas  of  the  skin.  The  consti- 
tutional condition  of  the  animals  often  suffers  severely;  they  have  such  loss 
of  appetite  Uiat  they  become  emaciated  and  the  secretion  of  milk  diminishes; 
ci6n  animals  withstand  the  affection,  which  in  them  runs  its  course  in  from 
eight  to  fourteen  days.     If  severe  complications  occur,  such  as  pneumonia, 

gastro-enteritis,  a  lymphangitis  extending  from  the  hoof,  phlegmons,  erysipe- 
18,  purulent  arthritic  inflammation,  pyemia,  or  extensive  ulcers,  which  is 
especially  the  case  in  malignant  epidemics,  the  affection  lasts  much  longer,  and 
not  infrequently  leads  to  a  fatal  outcome. 

In  sheep,  in  theyoflf  and  in  the  pig,  the  affection  localizes  itself  particularly 
to  the  hoof,  in  the  horse  only  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  ia  affected. 
That  foot  and  mouth  disease  is  transmissible  from  animal  to  man  and  that 
the  milk  of  animals  may  be  the  carrier  of  the  infectious  product,  we  have 
known  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  however,  it  was  only  unmis- 
takably proven  in  1833  by  the  experiments  of  Hertwig  and  his  assistants  upon 
themselves,  who  developed  foot  and  mouth  disease  after  the  use  of  raw  milk 
taken  from  infected  animals.  By  the  transmission  of  foot  and  mouth  disease 
from  man  to  animal,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  in  1893,  the  definite 
proof  was  established  that  the  same  pathogenic  agent  is  active  in  man  as  well 
as  in  animals. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  clear  up  the 
etiology  of  this  affection,  the  infective  agent  ia  still  unknown.  But  after  the 
investigations  lately  carried  on  by  Liiffler  and  Frosch.  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  the  microorganisms  which  bave  been  noted  by  their  discoverers  to 
be  the  cause  of  tlie  disease,  such  as  Klein's  micrococcus,  the  streptocyte  of 
Schottelius,  the  streptococcus  involutus  of  Kurth,  the  ovoid  bacterium  of 
Stegel,  the  protozoa-like  structure  of  Behla,  and  other  microorgani-fms,  bear 
no  causal  relation  to  foot  and  mouth  disease.  Owing  to  the  important  investi- 
gations of  IjoRler  and  Frosch.  we  have  become  acquainted  with  a  great  many 
of  the  properties  of  the  pathogenic  agent  of  foot  and  mouth  disease. 

Regarding  the  virus  of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  of  which,  as  Bollinger 
assumes  that  it  may  also  be  volatile,  we  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  it  is 
present  in  large  amounts  in  tlie  vesicles,  or  in  the  vesicles  of  the  ulcers  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  of  the  skin,  in  man  as  well  as  in  animals,  further,  that 
it  may  be  found  in  the  saliva,  in  the  milk,  in  the  urine  and  in  the  feces.  The 
virus  is  also  present  in  the  blood  of  the  affected  animal,  naturally,  only  from 
the  time  of  the  rise  of  temperature  until  the  appearanc*  of  the  local  eruptions. 
It  appears  that  the  pathogenic  agent  may  even  then  occur  in  the  blood  but  in 
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much  smaller  amounts.  As  shown  by  Loffler  and  Frosch,  the  smallest  quintitT 
of  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  is  sufficient  when  injected  intravenously,  a- 
traperitoneally,  or  by  intramuscular  injection  to  produce  foot  and  mondi 
disease  in  cattle  or  calves.  Other  animals,  especially  sheep  and  goats,  in  wfaid 
the  disease  also  occurs  spontaneously,  do  not  react  to  inoculation.  Subcnti- 
neous  injections  only  act  with  certainty  if  blood  vessels  are  injured.  In  ctttk; 
and  especially  in  the  calf,  it  is  sufficient  to  infect  them  if  sponges  soaked  inA 
the  secretions  from  the  mouth  of  the  affected  animal  are  placed  in  the  mootk 
of  the  well  animal,  and  although  this  has  not  succeeded  in  all  cases,  infectka 
was  always  produced  provided  the  mucous  membrane  was  previously  ecarifiri. 
Infection  is  also  easy  by  way  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Loffler  and  Frosch  the  infectious  agciR! 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease  must  be  extraordinarily  minute  microorganisms 
for  they  pass  through  porcelain  filters  which  even  retain  the  smallest  micro- 
organisms. Attempts  to  cultivate  them  upon  the  usual  bacteriologic  culture 
media  have  not  been  successful,  but  they  can  be  caused  to  multiply  in  tbe 
animal  organism,  as  animals  that  are  inoculated  with  lymph  from  which  the 
bacterium  was  filtered  transmitted  the  disease  to  other  animals,  and  even  fron 
these  inoculation  was  successful  in  others. 

Upon  the  basis  of  investigations,  it  has  been  assumed  in  regard  to  the  Tim*, 
that  its  virulence  is  retained  for  a  longer  time,  being  capable  of  infecting 
after  remaining  in  stalls  and  especially  in  dung,  for  several  months.    Tbif 
resistance  of  the  poison  may  accoimt  for  the  fact  that  the  disease  may  tctt 
readily  be  transmitted  even  to  greater  distances,  and  this  transmission  ocean 
particularly  by  the  secretions  and  excretions  of  affected  animals,  that  is  bj 
fomites  infected  by  them,  such  as  materials  used  in  stalls,  dung,  fodder,  ooct- 
sionally  even  transmission  may  occur  through  the  agency  of  human  beinirs. 
Accurate  reports  regarding  the  resistance  of  the  virus  of  the  infection  of  foot 
and  mouth  disease  are  only  known  to  us  since  the  investigations  of  Loffler  iixi 
Frosch  which  they  have  attained  in  an  exact  manner.     I  shall  limit  mv^' 
here  to  emphasizing  that  the  fluid  of  the  vesicles  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, if  saved  in  glass  capillary  tubes  and  placed  in  an  ice  chest,  only  bepK 
to  lose  its  activity  after  three  weeks,  that  it  may  even  still  be  infectious  aftrr 
eight  to  nine  weeks.     If  the  lymph  is  free  from  bacteria  it  may  even  remaic 
virulent  for  from  three  to  four  months.     On  the  other  hand,  the  vinis^  con- 
tained in  the  vesicles  is  destroyed  in  twenty- four  hours  at  a  high  sumnxr 
temperature.     It  is  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  heat,  the  action  of  a 
temperature  of  G0°  C.  for  a  half  hour  diminishes  the  virulence  of  the  vini> 
decidedly,  and  at  a  temperature  of  TO*'  C,  in  the  same  time  it  is  complctrly 
destroyed.    For  this  reason,  the  prolonged  action  of  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  is  the  best  means  of  rendering  the  virus  harmless,  especially  in  milk. 

In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  the  virus  toward  disinfectants,  it  is  only  knowB 
that  the  usual  substances  destroy  it  after  an  action  of  one  hour.  Cleaiising  tht 
hands  with  soap  is  not  sufficient  for  proper  disinfection,  but  this  is  rwdiij 
attained  by  the  use  of  carbolized  water. 

For  man  the  most  frequent  source  of  the  disease  is  the  milk  of  aff«'tal 
animals.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  transmission  to  man  occurs  through 
the  use  of  raw  milk  of  affected  animals,  as  Hertwig^s  experiments  upon  him- 
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Belf  and  his  assistants  have  proved  beyond  doubt,  besides  numerous  observa- 
tions have  shown  that  not  only  raw  but  even  insufficiently  cooked  milk,  may 
be  the  carrier  of  the  infection.  Even  if  the  milk  from  infected  animals  is 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  normal  milk,  the  infective  property  is  not  lost. 
Some  investigators  assume  that  the  raw  milk  of  affected  animals  does  not 
always  contain  the  virus.  It  is  said  to  be  particularly  infectious  during  the 
time  of  the  fever,  the  virulence  declining  as  the  temperature  disappears ;  espe- 
cially is  it  thought  to  be  harmless  when  the  udder  and  teats  are  not  implicated 
in  the  disease,  so  that  the  milk  does  not  become  contaminated  by  the  contents 
of  the  vesicles  or  by  the  secretions  from  ulcers.  In  any  case,  the  milk  from 
animals  affected  by  foot  and  mouth  disease  is  not  to  be  used,  for  even  if  it 
be  possible,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  that  a  sufficiently  long  boiling  de- 
stroys the  infectious  agent  in  the  milk,  this  process  renders  it  unpalatable, 
and  should  not  be  used  in  the  nutrition  of  children,  as  not  only  is  the  milk 
in  foot  and  mouth  disease  diminished  in  quantity,  but  it  also  differs  in  many 
other  ways  from  normal  milk ;  it  has  a  yellowish  appearance,  resembling  col- 
ostrum, coagulates  readily  and  quickly  becomes  sour,  often  has  a  tart  taste, 
and  shows  a  sediment  which  contains  pus  corpuscles;  its  quantity  of  salt  is 
occasionally  increased,  the  amount  of  casein,  fat  and  sugar,  however,  being 
diminished.  As  the  milk,  so  also  the  products  obtained  from  it,  cream,  butter, 
cheese,  etc.,  contain  the  pathogenic  agent,  as  has  been  determined  with  cer- 
tainty from  investigation. 

Upon  sufficiently  long  cooking  the  meat  of  infected  animals  is  probably 
rendered  harmless,  but  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  the  virus  in 
handling  the  raw  meat  must  be  considered,  and  for  this  reason  care  must  be 
practised  in  its  preparation.  Individual  observations  teach  that  in  slaughter- 
ing sick  animals,  infection  with  the  virus  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  has  oc- 
curred if  there  has  been  an  opportunity  for  the  poison  to  enter  wounds  in  the 
skin,  and  in  the  same  way  infection  may  occur  in  looking  after  infected  ani- 
malSy  and  particularly  in  milking,  if  the  udder  shows  vesicles  and  ulcers.  In 
all  such  instances,  the  cutaneous  eruption  in  the  human  subject  appears 
primarily  upon  the  upper  extremity. 

Whereas  in  this  manner  of  infection,  defects  in  the  skin  are  the  points  of 
entrance  of  the  poison,  a  lesion  of  the  mucous  membrane  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  necessary  requisite  for  the  origin  of  the  disease.  This  is  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  Loffler  and  Frosch  in  animals,  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 
These  investigators  succeeded  in  producing  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  cattle 
if  the  mouths  of  the  animals  were  wiped  with  cloths  or  sponges  in  which  the 
virulent  salivary  secretion  was  present.  Naturally,  some  negative  results 
prove  that  this  manner  of  transmission  is  not  as  certain  as  if  the  mucous 
membrane  had  been  previously  scarified,  that  the  virus  adheres  to  the  mucous 
membrane  better  provided  this  structure  has  been  previously  injured.  Ob- 
servations in  man  are  also  in  favor  of  the  fact  that  even  with  an  intact  mucous 
membrane,  infection  with  foot  and  mouth  disease  is  probable.  In  the  main, 
however,  man  is  but  very  slightly  susceptible  to  the  poison  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  for  even  in  very  widely  disseminated  epizootics,  in  which,  in  spite  of 
all  possible  prophylactic  measures,  he  still  has  a  plentiful  opportunity  of 
infecting  himself,  he  is  rarely  attacked  by  the  disease.     Children  are  by  far 
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more  frequently  affected  than  are  adults.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  similir 
to  the  case  in  animals,  occasionally  also  in  human  beings,  disease  occurs  in 
families,  in  individual  houses,  and  even  sometimes  in  extended  epidemicE. 
which,  not  infrequently,  occur  simultaneously  with  epizootics,  when  they  maj 
even  show  a  malignant  course. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  transmission  of  the  diseai^  fmin 
man  to  man  in  nursing  the  sick,  and,  further,  also  by  kissing,  have  bea 
described.  These  cases  teach  that  in  man  it  is  also  advisable  to  adopt  mew- 
ures  which  prevent  such  contagion. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  occur  in  man  from  three  to  five  din 
after  infection,  however,  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  the  period  of 
incvbation  is  much  longer,  from  eight  to  ten  days,  such  as  the  observttion* 
of  Siegel  during  an  epidemic  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin,  which  showed 
many  peculiarities,  not  only  as  regards  symptomatology,  but  also  in  the  course 
of  the  disease. 

The  first  symptoms  are  those  of  constitutional  disturbance ;  lassitude,  piini 
in  the  head  and  small  of  the  back,  in  the  limbs,  further,  pains  in  the  gastric 
region,  combined  with  nausea,  sometimes  also  dryness  and  heat  in  the  mouth, 
slight  difliculty  in  deglutition,  sometimes  even  vertigo  and  insomnia,  the* 
being  the  main  symptoms  of  which  the  patients  complain  in  the  first  days  of 
the  disease.  The  appetite  is  diminished,  often  complete  anorexia  is  prescat 
vomiting  takes  place  and  now  and  then  epistaxis  has  been  observed.  Tb«se 
phenomena  are  usually  accompanied  with  a  rise  in  temperature  to  103.r  Fm 
which,  however,  rarely  is  preceded  by  a  chill ;  in  some  cases  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature is  slight,  it  may  even  be  absent  entirely,  and  these  are  by  no  mean? 
the  milder  cases  in  which  this  is  observed,  but  also  the  severe  ones  may  run 
an  afebrile  course. 

If  the  infection  has  occurred  by  way  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  /i' 
mouth  and  pharynx,  after  a  few  days  changes  in  these  structures  are  not»>l 
The  first  to  develop  are  sensations  of  burning,  redness  and  swelling  of  ih'' 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  the  cheeks  and  the  tongue,  which  in  mild  ca.*»-? 
may  be  the  only  symptoms.  Generally,  often  in  paroxysms,  vesicles  appear 
upon  the  inflammatorily  changed  mucous  membranes,  these  containing  waterv 
contents  which  later  become  more  and  more  turbid.  These  vesicles  mav  grai- 
ually  attain  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  may  even  be  larger  and,  by  coak^scence  vitb 
neighboring  ones,  may  form  circumscribed  vesicles.  But  very  rarely  do  th? 
vesicles  appear  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  thi^ 
nose  and  conjunctiva.  These  eruptions  remain  from  two  to  three  davs.  thfv 
then  rupture  and  erosions  remain  or  ulcers  are  formed.  As  a  rule,  the  ulcf^r* 
are  superficial,  and  for  this  reason  heal  without  obvious  scars.  Rarelv  an- 
ulcers  resembling  diphtheria  observed,  nor  is  it  frequent  that  septic  proces.«<s 
appear. 

According  to  Kbstein,  and  tliis  has  been  confirmed  by  Stierlin.  in  foot 
mid  mouth  disease  the  formation  of  vesicles  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
may  be  absent,  and  instead  of  them  grayish-white  formations  mav  appear 
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gorroTinded  by  an  areola  often  attaining  the  size  of  a  lentil  and  frequently 
developing  into  ulcers.  These  phenomena,  as  a  rule,  are  accompanied  by 
galivation  and  frequently  the  salivary,  or  the  submaxillary  glands  are  en- 
larged.    Sometimes  fcBtor  ex  ore  is  present. 

These  changes  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  give 
rise  to  great  difficulty  on  account  of  the  pain  caused  by  the  erosions  and 
ulcers,  and  this  may  even  be  increased  if  the  tongue,  which  usually  shows  but 
a  more  or  less  decided  coating,  becomes  much  inflamed.  Especially  in  chewing 
and  swallowing  solid  food  this  may  be  so  considerable  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  only  possible  to  nourish  the  patient  with  fluid  food.  More 
extensive  and  more  intense  changes,  especially  if  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  and  larynx  is  implicated  in  the  disease,  may  give  rise  to  difficulty  in 
respiration.  That  the  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  tongue,  in  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  reaches  such  marked  grades,  that  attacks  of  asphyxia  may  occur,  is 
certainly  very  exceptional. 

Besides  the  eruptions  which  occur  on  the  mucous  membranes  in  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  the  skin  is  also  affected.  Sometimes,  by  no  means  in  all  cases, 
eruptions  appear,  which  in  regard  to  their  localization  and  characters  are  not 
always  similar,  occasionally  being  macular,  at  other  times  papular  efflores- 
cences, at  one  time  resembling  measles,  at  other  times  scarlatina;  sometimes 
even  urticaria  appears.  These  exanthems  may  be  distributed  over  the  entire 
body,  for  the  most  part  only  circumscribed  cutaneous  areas  are  affected;  as 
a  rule,  they  appear  before  the  eruptions  on  the  mucous  membranes,  but  they 
commonly  remain  after  those  upon  the  mucous  membranes  have  developed. 

Besides  this,  eruptions  which  are  analogous  to  those  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  appear  upon  the  skin  simultaneously  with  the  changes  upon  the 
mucous  membrane.  These  are  clear  watery  vesicles  which  occur  in  crops, 
similar  to  those  upon  the  mucous  membranes;  they  are  usually  distributed, 
rarely  in  groups,  and  soon  contain  turbid,  later  purulent  contents,  drying 
finally,  and  forming  yellowish-green  crusts.  They  but  very  rarely  ulcerate. 
They  occur  particularly  upon  the  upper  extremity,  especially  around  the 
fingers,  about  the  nails.  More  rarely  they  are  noted  in  the  face,  upon  the  toes, 
upon  the  nipples  and  upon  the  genitalia;  according  to  the  observations  of 
Lewin,  chancre-like  ulcers  are  said  to  appear  upon  the  genitalia  as  the  result 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease.  Occasionally  these  eruptions  upon  the  skin  are 
accompanied  by  erythema,  inflammatory  processes  and  suppuration,  which  in 
rare  cases  may  develop  phlebitis. 

The  cutaneous  affections  just  described  are  not  present  in  all  cases,  they 
may  even  be  absent  in  cases  in  which  the  changes  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
are  marked  and  very  extensive. 

If  the  infection  with  the  virus  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  has  its  point  of 
origin  in  cutaneous  wounds,  the  course  of  the  affection  proceeds  in  the  manner 
that  first  the  constitutional  disease  develops,  then  the  vesicles  arise,  primarily 
at  the  point  of  invasion.  As  infection  in  most  of  the  cases  occurs  in  slaughter- 
ing or  milking  sick  animals,  these  eruptions  are  most  frequently  found  in  the 
upper  extremity,  especially  upon  the  fingers.  Besides,  at  the  point  of  the 
affection,  redness,  swelling  and  painfulnt^s  appear,  then  the  previously  de- 
scribed exanthems  develop  upon  the  skin,  which  are  distant  from  the  point 
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of  entrance  of  the  vims,  and  then  only  do  the  phenomena  on  the  part  of  die 
mucous  membrane,  sensation  of  burning  in  the  mouth,  difficulty  in  degluti- 
tion, redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  the  formation  d 
vesicles  and  ulcers  appear.  Occasionally  the  mucous  membrane  may  eia 
remain  free  from  changes. 

The  temperature  usually  falls  and  soon  returns  to  normal  with  the  appeu^ 
ance  of  the  eruption  upon  the  mucous  membranes  and  upon  the  skin  and  if 
these  appear  in  paroxysms  this  occurs  with  the  last  attack. 

Complications  on  the  part  of  internal  organs  are  for  the  most  part  onh 
noted  in  the  gastro-intestinal  canal ;  the  patients  have  but  little  or  no  appetite, 
complain  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  suffer  from  vomiting  and  severe  diarrbet. 
These  conditions  are  much  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults. 

In  an  epidemic  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  that  occurred  in  human  being! 
in  the  years  1888  to  1891  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin,  Siegel  noted  a  U^ 
number  of  complications  and  among  these  even  severe  ones.  The  cour«  of 
these  cases  differed  so  decidedly  from  that  usually  observed  in  foot  and  moadi 
disease  that  it  is  certainly  not  strange  that  doubts  arose  whether  this  malady, 
appearing  simultaneously  with  an  existing  epizootic,  was  in  causal  relitioB 
with  it  or  whether  it  was  not  probable  that  it  was  produced  by  other  caoaa 
than  foot  and  mouth  disease.  Even  Siegel  admits  that  in  the  severest  fatil 
cases,  an  infection  from  diseased  animals  in  which  the  course  of  the  affection 
was  particularly  mild,  could  not  be  demonstrated,  and  that  those  persons  vbo 
were  infected  from  the  sick  cattle  showed  but  a  mild  disease. 

Nevertheless,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  most  important  phenoment 
that  were  observed  in  this  epidemic  by  Siegel.  As  previously  mentioned,  the 
period  of  incubation  in  these  cases  lasted  from  eight  to  ten  days,  the  attiA 
began  with  chill  and  the  other  phenomena  which  are  usually  found  in  fooC 
and  mouth  disease,  but  in  these  cases  they  appeared  with  a  special  severity. 
Besides  decided  swelling  of  the  gums,  loosening  of  the  teeth,  swelling  of  the 
bones  of  the  jaw,  especially  of  the  lower  jaw,  tension  in  the  masseter  rauiJclf. 
severe  ear-ache,  painfulness  and  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  jaundirt 
and  paresthesia  of  the  lower  extremities  were  observed.  Besides  in  a  numb^T 
of  cases  severe  complications  developed,  a  decided  swelling  of  the  tongue  wa? 
noted  so  that  it  protruded  beyond  the  inner  border  of  the  teeth  and  was  ?o 
tightly  jammed  between  them  that  a  part  of  the  tongue  became  necrotic. 
Ulcers  appeared  upon  the  gums,  further,  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  the  throat  and  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  There  were  al?o 
observed  catarrhal  pneumonia,  arrhythmic  cardiac  activity,  albuminuria :  and 
among  nervous  symptoms  vertigo,  attacks  of  spasm,  hemiplegia,  and  ^tiffm'^ 
of  the  muscles  which  even  increased  to  tetanic  rigidity.  A  number  of  fwtientj 
after  recovering  from  the  affection  remained  cachectic  for  a  long  time. 

PROGNOSIS 

Then  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  complications,  in  dealing  with  snob 
malignant  cases  as  tliose  observed  by  Siegel,  the  chances  for  recovery  are  not 
favorable,  and  in  such  instances  the  prognosis  becomes  questionable.  Fortn- 
nately,  such  a  course  of  the  affection  is  rare,  and,  apart  from  those  cases  which 
are  also  exce})tional,  in  which  septic  processes  develop  upon  the  skin  and  upon 
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e  mucoue  membranes,  from  suppuration  which  may  even  be  the  cause  of  a 
[>tracted  illness,  the  majority  of  cases,  at  least  in  adults,  usually  recover  in 
om  two  to  three  weeks.  The  conditions  are  different  in  childhood,  and 
pecially  in  infancy.  Foot  and  mouth  disease  is  a  serious  affection  in  chil- 
•en,  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  by  an  implication  of  the  mucous  mem- 
•ane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  the  intake  of  nourishment  becomes  difficult, 
metimes  even  being  impossible,  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
act,  which  are  by  no  means  rare  in  children,  may  give  rise  to  severe  damage, 
s  a  result  of  this,  the  children  emaciate  rapidly,  become  weaker,  and  finally 
Mith  occurs.  For  this  reason,  the  prognosis  in  children,  especially  in  infants, 
ad  particularly  if  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  is  implicated  in  the  affection, 
ixxat  be  doubtful. 

PATHOLOGY 

The  pathologico-anatomic  changes  in  foot  and  mouth  disease  have  been 
escribed  in  the  symptomatology,  for  they  are  particularly  those  of  the  skin 
nd  the  mucous  membrane.  The  few  autopsies  that  have  been  made  in  foot 
nd  mouth  disease,  have  shown  a  negative  result  in  adults,  outside  of  the 
hanges  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  Only  in  children  are  there  com- 
lications  relating  to  the  internal  organs.  Thus,  in  a  child  that  was  attacked 
y  foot  and  mouth  disease  after  partaking  of  the  uncooked  milk  of  a  sick  cow, 
nd  upon  whom  an  autopsy  was  held,  Ziim  saw  numerous  aphthce  ulcera  upon 
he  mucous  membrane  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract ;  and,  in  a  child  that  had 
uccumbed  to  foot  and  mouth  disease,  that  had  suffered  particularly  from 
narked  diarrhea,  Demme  found  discolored  grayish,  cuneiform  foci  in  the 
iver,  which  invaded  the  structure  deeply;  an  enlarged  soft  spleen;  enlarged 
idneys,  the  epithelium  of  the  medullary  substance  showing  fatty  degenera- 
ion;  swelling  of  the  follicles  of  the  intestine;  and  enlargement  of  the  mescn- 
erie  glands. 

DIAGNOSIS 

The  diagnosis  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  rarely  gives  rise  to  difficulties 
18  Boon  as  the  characteriatic  changes  upon  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  skin 
ire  observed  in  the  patient  and  the  history  shows  that  the  patient  has  had 
in  opportunity  of  becoming  infected  with  foot  and  mouth  disease.  If  the 
dinical  picture  deviates  from  the  typical  course,  which  is  by  no  means  so  rare, 
;he  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  with  certainty  if  the  etiology  of  the  affliction 
8  clear.  The  attempt  must  be  made  to  obtain  an  accurate  history,  whether 
;he  patient  has  become  infected  in  partaking  of  raw  milk  from  sick  animals 
)r  of  their  products,  or  if  he  has  become  infected  in  his  occupation  in  hand- 
ing sick  cattle.  Naturally,  in  this  manner,  only  in  a  few  cases,  and  then 
specially  during  the  time  of  an  epizootic  of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  can  a 
thorough  insight  be  had  as  to  how  the  contagion  has  occurred.  If  this  is  not 
K>s8ible,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  search  for  the  etiologic  factor.  As, 
ap  to  this  time,  we  do  not  know  the  infectious  agent  of  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
nothing  remains  but  to  inoculate  suitable  animals  with  the  contents  of  the 
(resides  or  with  the  secretion  of  the  ulcers  in  order  to  obtain  certain  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  disease.  For  this  purpose,  Bollinger  advised  utilizing  goats 
Dr  sheep.    I  desire,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  these  animals 
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are  used  for  inoculation  purposes,  a  negative  result  of  the  experiment  i^  vi 
conclusive,  that  the  disease  is  not  due  to  the  virus  of  foot  and  mouth  difctat 
for  Loffler  and  Frosch  have  observed  in  their  experimental  transmissions  tbi; 
sheep  and  goats  are  not  very  susceptible  to  inoculation,  and  among  smilkr 
animals  onlv  the  calf  reacts  readilv.  For  this  reason,  it  is  more  advisable  t« 
use  a  calf  in  inoculation  for  diagnostic  purposes.  If  the  cause  of  the  affecthm 
is  recognized,  foot  and  mouth  disease  can  readily  be  differentiated  from  othtr 
affections  which  show  similar  symptoms. 

Above  all,  confusion  with  stomatitis  is  possible,  naturally,  less  with  the 
ulcerative  form,  for  disease  and  decomposition  of  the  gums  and  mucois 
membranes  does  not  occur  in  foot  and  mouth  disease,  in  general,  and  is  present 
in  the  case  of  aphthous  stomatitis,  which  occurs  particularly  in  younger  chil- 
dren, due  to  other  causes,  at  the  time  of  dentition,  and  on  account  of  affection 
of  the  digestive  organs,  appearing  rarely  in  adults,  particularly  then  in  womrt 
during  the  menstrual  period,  during  pregnancy  or  in  the  puerperium,  show- 
ing itself  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  or  pharynx  in  the  fons 
of  grayish-white  deposits  which  may  attain  the  size  of  a  bean.  These  deposits 
are  surrounded  by  a  red  areola,  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  mucous  membranf. 
frequently  changing  into  ulcers  with  raised  borders  and  a  lardaceous  ba*e 
The  mucous  membrane  and  its  surroundings  is  more  or  less  markedly  in- 
flamed. As  has  been  stated,  in  foot  and  mouth  disease  quite  similar  eruption- 
may  appear  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and  Ebsttin 
as  well  as  Stierlin  inclined  to  the  view  that  aphthous  stomatitis  may  postihly 
also  be  caused  by  the  virus  of  foot  and  mouth  disease. 

The  acute  exanthemata  must  be  considered  in  the  differential  diagnc^U. 
Thus,  in  varicella  vesicles  appear  upon  the  skin,  and  the  similarity  of  this 
affection  to  foot  and  mouth  disease  may  become  greater  by  the  fact  tliat  rn^  vi- 
sional ly  the  appearance  of  vesicles  upon  the  tongue  has  been  observed  in  th:> 
affection.  Foot  and  mouth  disease  may  be  confused  with  measles  and  srorl:- 
tina,  especially  at  their  onset,  for  at  the  start  measly  and  scarlatina-like  erup- 
tions appear,  these  often  accompanying  the  eruptions  upon  the  mucous  mvui- 
brane  or  preceding  them.  A  confusion  with  measles  may  all  the  more  rea«l:h 
occur  as  the  measly  exanthem,  as  is  taught  by  a  case  observed  bv  Ehstrin. 
may  be  accompanied  by  conjunctivitis  and  laryngitis.  The  further  course 
of  the  disease  clears  the  situation,  often  this  may  only  be  accomplished  hv  th*- 
etiology. 

That  foot  and  mouth  disease  may  show  some  similarity  to  diphtherli  :* 
shown  by  a  case  described  by  Ebstein,  in  which,  besides  constitutional  svmp- 
tonis  and  an  erythema  on  the  left  arm,  an  ulcer  resembling  diphtheria  ap- 
peared, which,  however,  did  not  contain  diphtheria  bacilli.  In  such  an  in- 
stance only  the  determination  of  the  source  of  the  infection  may  show  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

THERAPY 

As  in  the  other  zoonoses,  the  best  prophylaxis  in  man  consists  in  the  pre^ 
vention  of  the  distribution  of  the  disease  among  animals,  for  with  this  tht 
dissenunation  of  the  disease  among  men  also  lx?comes  rarer.  In  this  tonmv- 
tiou,  great  expectations  were  combined  with  the  discovery  of  Loffler  and  Fn»cL 
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These  investigators  observed  that  a  large  number  of  cattle  two  to  three  weeks 
after  recovery  from  foot  and  mouth  disease  were  immune  for  a  few  months, 
that  the  intravenous  injection  of  a  mixture  of  lymph  from  the  vesicles  of  ani- 
mals affected  by  this  disease  and  the  blood  of  immune  animals,  which  contains 
protective  substances,  is  capable  of  inmiunizing  animals,  especially  after  the 
mixture  has  settled  for  a  long  time,  and  that  this  immunity  toward  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  at  least  in  cattle,  is  transmitted  to  their  progeny. 

Unfortunately,  this  protective  inoculation  has  not  maintained  itself  in 
practice,  and,  thereforCj  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  carrying  out  those  meas- 
ures which  are  advised  by  laws  for  the  prevention  of  distribution  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease. 

Of  these  laws,  I  shall  only  emphasize  those  which  prevent  the  distribution 
of  the  disease  in  man.  The  law  prevents  the  delivery  of  uncooked  milk  of 
sick  animals  on  account  of  its  infectious  properties,  it  also  prohibits  the  sale 
of  skimmed  milk,  cheese,  buttermilk  and  cream,  but,  what  is  most  remarkable, 
does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  butter,  which,  as  well  as  the  other  products  pro- 
duced from  infectious  milk,  is  able  to  transmit  the  disease  in  man,  as  has 
also  been  shown  by  investigations.  The  law  allows  the  sale  of  milk  that  has 
been  boiled,  such  as  has  been  brought  to  a  temperature  of  lOO*'  C,  or  has  been 
heated  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  90®  C.  Nevertheless,  it  is  advisable 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  even  boiled  milk  of  sick  animals,  especially  for  the 
nourishment  of  children,  for  this  milk,  as  I  have  mentioned,  shows  decided 
alterations  in  its  composition. 

As  the  transmission  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  may  also  take  place  from 
person  to  person,  the  law  is  of  great  importance  prohibiting  all  whose  occu- 
pation does  not  make  it  necessary  from  entering  stalls,  such  as  cattle  mer- 
chants, butchers,  etc.,  these  not  being  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  sick 
animals,  and  requiring  that  all  persons  in  close  proximity  with  affected 
animals  only  be  allowed  to  leave  the  place  after  washing  their  shoes  and 
cleansing  their  clothes.  According  to  the  observations  that  have  been  made, 
these  measures  will  only  be  effective  in  preventing  the  transmission  of  the 
disease  if  the  clothing  is  changed  and  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Everything  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  secretions  and  excretions  of 
the  sick  should  be  rendered  harmless  by  long-continued  boiling,  and,  if  this  is 
not  possible,  by  the  prolonged  action  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
which  is  an  effective  disinfectant. 

On  account  of  the  danger  of  infc-ction,  sick  human  beings  must  be  isolated. 
The  treatment  is  largely  symptomatic.  The  mucous  membrane  is  painted 
with  a  4  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  boric  acid  solution  or  with  a  ^  per  cent,  to 
2  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  the  ulcers  are  touched  with  a  solid  stick 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  5  per  cent,  potassium  chlorate  solution  is  used  as 
a  gargle.  Sicgel  and  Boas  give  a  5  per  cent,  potassium  chlorate  solution  in- 
ternally with  success,  a  tablespoonful  3  times  daily.  The  cutaneous  eruptions 
are  covered  with  Lassar's  paste,  phenomena  on  the  part  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  canal  are  treated  with  calomel  besides  regulating  the  nutrition;  for  the 
diarrhea  bismuth  subnitrate,  tannin  derivatives  and  opiates  are  given.  In 
severe  changes  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  the  patient 
should  only  have  fluid  nourishment. 
58 
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By  a.  Nicolaikr^  Berlin 

Actinomycosis,  or  ray-fungus  disease,  is  an  infectious  disease  doe  to  i 

vegetable  parasite,  the  actinomyces  (streptothrix  actinomyces ) ,  which  oect- 
sionally  appears  in  man  but  is  much  more  frequent  in  animals,  occarraf 
sporadically,  more  rarely  in  epizootics,  especially  in  cattle,  being  obeerred 
much  less  frequently  in  the  pig,  horse  and  sheep. 

In  my  opinion,  this  affection  cannot  he  classed  among  th€  zoonoses  u  h 
so  frequently  done,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  direct  transmissicD  d 
this  disease  must  occur  from  animal  to  man,  but,  in  spite  of  the  relatiPtiT 
frequent  appearance  of  actinomycosis  in  cattle,  this  is  a  great  rarity.  It  ■ 
unquestionable  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  infecboo 
in  man  and  in  animals  originates  from  one  and  the  same  source;. this  will  W 
described  immediately,  but  actinomycosis  in  man  and  in  animala  arises  under 
very  different  phenomena. 

In  cattle,  under  the  influence  of  the  ray  fungus  extensive  swellings  de- 
velop, especially  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  more  or  less  coarse,  tumor- 
like  formations  of  varying  size  appear  upon  the  soft  parts  of  the  face,  in  tk 
pharynx,  in  the  esophagus,  in  the  lar3aix,  further,  also  in  other  organs :  tbm 
commonly  partly  soften,  and  upon  section  show  a  pus-like  character  of  the 
actinomyces  in  these  soft  areas,  usually  with  numerous  pale  yellow,  grittr. 
masses.     Frequently  there  is  also  a  thickening  and  hardening  of  the  tongue. 

In  man  the  condition  is  different.  Timior  formation  is  extraordinanlj 
rare,  under  the  influence  of  the  pathogenic  agent  a  granulation  tissue  fomif 
which  shows  great  tendency  to  fatty  or  purulent  decomposition,  so  that  ib- 
scesses  readily  develop.  If  the  abscesses  perforate  through  the  skin  or  into 
cavernous  organs,  fistulas  remain,  which  heal  with  great  difficulty.  The* 
changes  gradually  spread  from  organ  to  organ.  Sometimes  the  pathogt-nk 
agent  may  be  carried  by  the  circulation  to  the  most  remote  organs.  Tbuf, 
in  actinomycosis  of  man,  according  to  the  implication  of  separate  organs  it 
the  morbid  process,  the  affection  shows  manifold  symptoms. 

In  animals,  especially  in  cattle,  the  affection  has  been  known  for  a  lonf 
time.  Veterinarians  designate  the  disease  according  to  the  most  prominrnt 
symptoms,  such  as  the  changes  in  the  jaw,  the  pharynx  and  the  tongue,  and 
also  regarding  the  probable  course,  the  following  terms  being  used :  Caucer 
of  the  jaw,  sarcoma  of  the  jaw,  spina  ventosa,  wooden  tongue,  tuberculosis  of 
the  tongue,  etc.  The  name  "  actinomycosis  "  was  first  given  to  the  disetsf 
by  Bollinger,  in  1877,  when  this  investigator  discovered  the  ray-fungus  «? 
the  true  cause  of  this  affection. 

Davaine,  in  1850.  described  the  yellowish  granules  in  the  fungus,  with  it» 
whey-like  formation,  but  he  did  not  identify  it  correctly.  Only  twentv-fire 
896 
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years  later,  Perroncito  recognized  them  as  vegetable  structures  but  did  not 
bring  them  into  causal  relation  to  the  pathologic  changes  with  which  they 
were  found. 

We  owe  this  knowledge,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  to  Bollinger,  who 
accepted  the  name  "  actinomyces,"  ray- fungus,  from  the  botanist  Harz,  this 
referring  to  the  radiating  arrangement  of  the  fungus  elements  in  the  granules. 

A  short  time  after  the  discovery  of  Bollinger,  the  disease  occurring  in  man 
was  correctly  recognized.  Without  question,  the  granules  of  actinomyces  in 
man  were  observed  by  Langenbcck  in  1845,  then  in  1853  by  Robin  and 
Laboulbene,  and  in  1857  by  Lebert.  They  were  also  described  by  these 
authors ;  but  none  of  them  looked  upon  them  as  vegetable  parasites.  J.  Israel 
first  recognized  this  in  finding  them  in  two  patients  in  whom  pyemic  symp- 
toms appeared,  but  did  not  bring  them  into  causal  relation  with  the  affection 
which  he  assumed  to  be  a  new  mycosis,  nor  did  he  recognize  that  these  fungi 
were  identical  with  the  actinomyces  of  Bollinger.  Only  a  year  later,  by  the 
investigation  of  Ponfick,  was  it  determined  with  certainty  that  actinomycosis 
also  occurs  in  man,  and  the  identity  of  the  pathogenic  agent  of  this  disease 
in  animal  and  in  man  was  made  certain. 
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Upon  the  basis  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  we  know  to-day  that  actino- 
mycosis occurs  more  frequently  in  man  than  was  assumed  in  the  period  in 
which  the  disease  first  became  recognized.  It  is  true,  actinomycosis  occurs 
in  man  much  less  frequently  than  in  animals  and,  it  is  also  well  known  that 
the  affection  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  man  as  well  as  in  animals. 

Although  no  age  can  be  said  to  be  exempt  from  actinomycosis,  its  appear- 
ance in  children  is  very  much  rarer.  The  main  contingent  for  the  disease 
is  shown  by  those  between  twenty  and  forty  years,  men  being  much  more 
frequently  affected  than  women,  and  in  the  male  sex,  especially  those  who  are 
strong  and  powerful  are  most  frequently  affected,  the  disease  occurring  most 
often  among  the  population  of  the  country.  According  to  the  investigations 
of  Samter,  trauma  favors  the  development  of  actinomycosis,  especially  that 
form  occurring  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  abdomen. 

Regarding  the  pathogpnic  agent  of  actinomycosis,  the  actinomyces  or  ray- 
fungus,  we  are  in  the  possession  of  positive  knowledge  gained  by  many  accu- 
rate investigations.  We  must  place  this  fungus  in  the  group  of  streptothrix 
and,  according  to  Rossi-Doria,  it  is  best  designated  as  "streptothrix  actino- 
myces,"  The  fungus  appears  in  man  and  in  animals  in  the  form  of  round 
bands  in  the  diseased  tissue,  especially  in  the  softened  areas  of  the  same,  the 
previously  mentioned  actinomyces  granules,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the 
naked  eye.  The  size  of  these  granules  is  subject  to  great  variation,  the  smallest 
having  a  diameter  of  0.15  mm.,  the  largest  of  0.75  mm.;  their  appearance 
varies  greatly  according  to  their  age. 

According  to  Bostrom,  to  whom  we  owe  the  investigation  of  the  morpho- 
logic and  biologic  properties  of  the  ray-fungus,  the  young  granules  are  soft, 
gray  and  translucent,  and,  for  this  reason,  cannot  be  recognized  so  readily; 
later  their  consistence  increases  more  and  more,  they  become  opaque,  grayish- 
white,  then  yellowish,  and  when  they  are  quite  old  they  are  glistening  and 
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show  a  yellowifih-brown,  greenish-yellow,  sometimes  vreo  1 
finally,  may  calcify.  Then  they  appear  gray,  irregular  in  shape  and 
have  a  rough  surface.  Theee  calcified  granules  are  mostly  fouml  in  the 
trices  which  form  in  the  diaeased  tissue-  The  youngest  gray  grsDuln  ai 
of  a  mass  of  thin  branching  threads  which  stain  readily.  In  ihr  monr 
pact  of  those  grayish  nodules,  the  threads  show  granular  swelling  which 
ha  stained  according  to  Gram's  method,  whereas  the  yellowish  gninulM.  < 
are  particularly  found  in  the  softened  anas  of  the  changed  tissue,  m 
in  their  centre,  threads  with  cocci-lifce  structures  which  stain  rmdilj,  i 
Boatriim  believes  to  be  sporca  of  the  fungus ;  in  the  periphery,  the  eon* 
bent,  club-ahaped  structures  that  are  so  characteristic  of  actinomyces  gn 
are  found,  these  being  glistening  and  rigid.  Occasionally  the  granulei; 
cially  if  they  are  older,  consist  only  of  these  bulbous  formations. 

In  staining  these  structures,  gentian  violet,  followiHl  Uy  picnMSi 
are  to  be  used.  The  bulbs  then  show  a  red,  the  threads  a  dark  violet  i 
Staining  is  unnecessary  in  order  to  recognize  the  structure  of  thcee  grti 
unstained  preparations  are  suihcient  for  investigation.  Tho  addition  n 
luted  caustic  potash  to  the  granules  facilitates  the  inrestigsiion  decii 
as  they  are  cleared  by  this. 

The  ray-fungus  raay  be  cultivated  upon  artificial  media,  such  a£ 
serum,  agar,  alkaline  l)ouillon,  etc.,  flourishing  best  with  the  addition  ( 
and  a  temperature  of  36°  C,  It  forms  at  first  gray,  later  yellowul 
colonies,  consisting  of  a  loosely  branching  thread-wyrk.  which  afhr 
weeks  coalesces  into  a  folded  covering  membrane  containing  air-Tcsirla 
spores,  which  occasionally  upon  its  lower  surface  may  ghow  threads,  and 
be  of  a  reddish  color.  Blood-serum  cultures,  after  a  longer  period,  liq 
and  in  old  blood-serum  cultures  there  are  found  besides  threads  and  q 
especially  in  the  deeper  layers,  large  bulbous  structures  similar  lo  tboM  c 
ring  in  tJie  actinomyces  granules. 

The  attempt  to  inoculate  with  these  pure  cultures  or  with  actiooa< 
material  taken  from  animal  and  man  have  been  unsuccessful,  in  spite  c 
fact  that  different  varieties  of  animals  have  been  used,  and  the  pocitive  n 
obtained  by  Ponfick,  Hotter  and  others  have  been  very  much  qoeetiafH 
Bostrom,  so  that  the  absolute  proof  of  the  tranemissibility  of  acti&oiB: 
to  animals  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  results  obtained  by  J.  Israel  and  M. 
regarding  the  etiology  of  actinomycosis.  These  investigators  carried  out 
experiments  in  connection  with  two  cases  occurring  in  man.  which  ia 
course  showed  no  deviation  from  other  cases.  In  spite  of  this.  htniBm 
results  obtained  by  their  experiments  differ  greatly  from  thoete  (hat  bar* 
obtained  by  other  investigators.  They  found  that  the  ray-fangiu  obb 
from  these  cases  developed  anaerolucally  in  cultures,  and  in  it*  proalt 
microscopic  appearance  showed  other  conditions  besides  the  patbo^nir  a 
upon  intraperitoneal  injection  into  guinea-piga  and  rabbits.  Ae  thew  n 
have  also  been  confirmed  by  other  obBer\ers.  we  must  assume  that  two  dif 
fungi  belonging  to  the  group  of  streptoth rices  are  the  infectiTe  affot 
attiiLomycosis.  and.  according  to  the  latest  investigations,  this  rlo»  not 
appear  to  exhaust  the  possible  number. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  direct  transmission  of  actinomycosis  from 
animal  to  man  is  exceptional,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  actinomycosis  in  ani- 
mals, especially  in  cattle,  is  a  comparatively  frequent  affection.  The  few 
cases  of  direct  transmission  from  animal  to  man  have  been  mostly  observed 
in  persons  that  were  occupied  in  looking  after  sick  animals.  The  conveyance 
of  actinomycosis  to  man  from  the  use  of  milk,  as  is  assumed  by  Bollinger, 
has  certainly  not  been  proved,  and  the  transmission  of  the  disease  by  the  use 
of  meat  of  animals  affected  by  actinomycosis  must  be  doubted  very  much,  for 
the  disease  affects  particularly  the  musculature  of  the  tongue,  pharynx  and 
esophagus  in  cattle,  this  altering  these  structures,  especially  the  tongue,  so 
much  that  they  are  rendered  entirely  unfit  for  use.  Actinomycosis  in  other 
muscles  is  rarely  noted  in  cattle,  and  the  actinomycotic  changes  which  occur 
somewhat  more  frequently  in  the  muscles  of  the  pig  are  probably  produced 
by  some  other  pathogenic  factors  than  by  the  agency  of  the  actinomyces. 
Besides,  if  meat  changed  by  the  action  of  actinomycosis  is  suflBciently  cooked 
before  being  partaken  of  it  is  harmless,  for  the  fungus,  as  we  know  with 
certainty  from  the  investigations  of  Domec,  is  very  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  heat,  at  temperatures  of  75"*  C.  it  is  destroyed  after  five  minutes. 

In  what  manner  does  infection  with  the  ray-fungus  usually  occur  in  man? 
It  is  hardly  questionable  any  longer  that  in  man,  similarly  to  the  case  of  cattle, 
the  greatest  majority  of  cases  are  due  to  vegetable  constituents,  especially 
particles  of  grain,  to  which  the  fungus  adheres.  That  plants  are  readily 
infected  with  these  pathogenic  agents  is  taught  by  the  observation  that  the 
ray- fungus  could  be  found  upon  barley,  rye,  and  beans;  in  earth  infected 
with  actinomycosis  cultures  it  could  be  determined  microscopically  as  well 
as  by  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  we  also  know  that  as  the  germs  of  these 
fungi  are  very  resistant  to  dryness  they  may  remain  virulent  for  more  than 
a  year  upon  dried  grain.  That  vegetable  particles,  especially  grain,  play  an 
important  role  in  the  etiology  of  human  actinomycosis  is  shown  by  a  large 
number  of  cases,  in  which  vegetable  constituents  were  found  in  the  diseased 
tissues,  and  frequently  the  fungus  of  actinomycosis  has  been  recognized,  not 
only  upon  their  surface  but  in  internal  portions.  The  entrance  of  the  fimgus 
into  the  human  body  may  result  without  the  agency  of  vegetable  elements, 
but  this  need  not  be  assumed  by  any  means  for  all  cases  in  which  vegetable 
particles  are  absent  in  the  diseased  tissue;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  such 
vegetable  constituents  may  be  exceedingly  small,  and  for  this  reason  be  over- 
looked, they  may  even  in  the  course  of  time  be  completely  resorbed  by  the 
tissue,  as  was  shown  by  Bostrom. 

That  vegetable  substances  play  a  role  as  transmitters  of  the  ray-fungus,  is 
further  shown  in  that  actinomycosis  frequently  develops  in  persons  that  have 
a  habit  of  chewing  grain,  or  of  taking  kernels  of  corn,  blades  of  straw,  or 
particles  of  bark  into  their  mouths.  Probably  in  connection  with  this  is  the 
fact  to  which  I  have  already  called  attention,  that  the  affection  occurs  more 
frequently  in  the  country,  and,  according  to  the  statistical  results  collected 
by  Bostrom,  the  on^et  of  the  disease,  which  about  corresponds  to  the  time  of 
infection,  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  occurs  in  the  period  from  August 
to  January,  therefore,  during  a  period  when  the  grain  is  ripe  and  dry,  and 
during  the  time  in  which  persons  have  much  opportunity,  in  handling  the 
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grain,  to  become  infected  by  the  ray-fungi  which  adheres  to  it  XatnrtUj, 
other  foreign  bodies  also,  provided  they  are  accidentally  contaminated  with 
the  fungus  of  actinomycosis,  may  give  rise  to  the  development  of  the  disease, 
but  this  can  only  be  exceptional. 

In  what  manner  the  fungus  enters  the  body  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty  in  all  cases;  often  by  the  time  that  the  cases  are  observed,  the 
lesions  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  virus  are  healed,  but  then  the  fungus 
has  the  property  of  wandering  in  the  tissue,  and  thus  the  first  symptoms  miv 
arise  at  some  distance  from  the  point  of  infection. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  point  of  entrance  may  be  deter- 
mined, and  it  has  been  shown  that  this  occurs  most  frequently  by  way  of  the 
digestive  organs,  namely  by  the  oral  and  pharyngeal  cavities.  The  infection 
may  occur  in  the  manner  that  foreign  bodies,  particularly  vegetables  to  which 
the  fungus  may  adhere,  enter  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  phar- 
ynx; or  defects  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth 
or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  may  favor  the  entrance  of  iht 
pathogenic  agent.  In  the  etiology  of  actinomycosis,  J.  Israel  and  also  Part^ 
have  ascribed  a  great  role  to  caries  of  the  teeth.  That  such  a  connection 
exists,  is  favored  by  the  observation  that  in  persons  that  suffer  from  actino- 
mycosis of  the  throat  and  jaw,  carious  teeth  are  a  comparatively  frequent 
finding.  But  this  connection  is  not,  as  assumed  by  these  investigators,  a 
direct  one,  in  the  manner  that  the  fungus  of  actinomycosis  finds  an  especiallj 
favorable  point  of  development  in  the  carious  teeth,  and  from  this  point 
enters  the  tissues.  Moreover,  we  must  assume  with  Bostrom,  that  the  derel- 
opment  of  the  ray-fungus  in  carious  teeth  has  not  been  proved,  that  caries 
of  the  teeth  is  only  a  predisposing  factor  for  the  development  of  actinomT- 
cosis  in  so  far  as  dofoctive  teeth  are  a  frt^quent  cause  of  injury  to  the  mui-ou* 
membrane,  loosening  the  gums  so  that  the  entrance  of  the  infectious  agic: 
is  rendoriHi  easier. 

Far  more  rarely  does  the  infection  take  its  point  of  entrance  from  the 
diH^jH^r  parts  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  from  the  stomach,  from  the  reituci. 
The  iwum  with  its  neighboring  |>arts  is  comparatively  the  most  frequm: 
jxnnt  of  invasion  of  the  ray-fungus  in  this  region.  According  to  Illuh. 
catarrhal  proi'csst^s  and  ulivration  in  the  Iwwel  are  said  to  favor  the  dtvelop- 
ment  of  aetiiioniya>sis.  The  infi^ttious  agent,  apart  from  those  eases  in  whivh 
aetinomyt'osis  of  the  mouth  or  the  pharynx  or  of  the  lungs  occurs,  reache? 
the  gastnv-intestinal  tract  in  which  the  fungus  is  swallowed  and  then  drv-!- 
ops  further  in  the  intestinal  auials.  That  infection  arises  from  the  nu-at  ' 
sick  animals,  1  have  already  montioniHl  as  not  likely:  however,  even  h^^ 
vegi^table  ixuistituents  may  transmit  the  infection,  and  this  is  proved  by  ib^ 
cas<*s  of  abdonunal  aetinonnwisis  in  which  particles  of  grain  have  been  four: 
in  the  verm i form  pnxvss. 

The  fungus  ninly  finds  its  way  into  the  human  body  by  means  of  :^ 
riv/>inf/(»n/  tnut.  esjHvially  the  lungs,  in  which  prol^ably  in  the  most  v*^ 
it  is  taken  up  with  the  in^pinxl  air.  It  may  happen,  ocvasionally.  th*i  ::- 
fivtious  material  fn>m  aotinoniya>tie  changes  of  the  mouth  and  pharrrpri. 
cavitit*s  is  aspirattnl  into  the  lungs.  In  one  case  J.  Israel  observeti  that  infrc- 
tioM  by  actinomYiH)sis  found  its  origin  by  means  of  the  fragment  of  a  tootL 
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Barely  does  infection  with  the  ray-fungus  occur  by  means  of  the  skin, 
the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  middle  ear  or  the  tear  ducts. 

PATHOLOGY 

The  pathologico-anatomical  changes  of  actinomycosis  in  man  deviate  de- 
cidedly from  those  observed  in  animals,  especially  in  cattle,  for  tumor-like 
formations,  which  appear  particularly  in  animals,  are  only  occasionally  ob- 
served in  man,  in  the  tongue,  and  were  seen  once  in  the  brain  by  Bollinger 
and  by  Birch-Hirschfeld  in  the  kidney. 

As  a  rule,  in  man,  a  flaccid  granulation  tissue,  often  consisting  of  giant 
cells,  develops,  that  soon  undergoes  fatty  and  purulent  decomposition,  so  that 
abscesses  form  which  contain  a  pus-like,  occasionally  offensive  mass,  in  which 
pyogenic  bacteria  are  present,  with  the  yellowish  actinomyces  granules.  If 
these  abscesses  are  near  the  skin  or  in  organs  containing  cavities  they  rupture, 
leaving  fistulae  which  heal  but  slowly  and  for  this  reason,  existing  for  a  long 
time.  Occasionally  in  the  morbid  tissue  healing  by  the  formation  of  scars 
is  seen,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  changes  develop  still  further,  going  from 
organ  to  organ. 

It  may  be  noted  that  from  the  affected  soft  parts  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
bone  of  which  is  but  very  rarely  primarily  affected  in  the  form  of  granula- 
tion tissue,  as  a  rule,  secondarily  affected,  then  being  rough  and  denuded  of 
periosteum,  the  process  reaches  the  throat  and  the  neck,  thence,  following  the 
vessels  to  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  to  the  meninges,  it  gives  rise  to  pachy- 
meningitis, inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  and  inflammation  of  the  men- 
inges, and  still  further  extends  to  the  brain,  in  which  actinomycotic  formations 
and  abscesses  appear. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  prevertebral  phlegmons  along  the  vertebral 
column  may  arise,  causing  the  vertebrae  to  become  carious,  showing  cavities, 
and  being  filled  with  granulation  tissue  and  actinomycosis  granules.  The 
surfaces  of  the  articulations  between  the  vertebrae  and  ribs  often  show  sup- 
puration, this  distributing  itself  from  the  posterior  mediastinum  to  the  pleura 
and  to  the  lungs.  In  the  lungs  smaller  and  larger  foci  form,  consisting  of 
granulation  tissue  which  soon  changes  into  abscesses  which  contain  the  char- 
acteristic actinomyces  granules.  These  abscesses  may  rupture  into  the  bronchi, 
or  if  they  are  adjacent  to  the  pleura,  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  when  the 
pleurae  are  adherent  even  through  the  skin  or  through  the  diaphragm.  Often 
neighboring  abscesses  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  fistulous 
tracts.  In  the  region  of  these  abscesses,  interstitial  inflammation  is  found 
which  may  extend  over  wide  areas,  finally  causing  a  shrinkage  of  the  lung. 
The  pleura  is  commonly  affected.  The  pulmonary  pleura  is  often  adherent 
to  the  costal  pleura  or  to  the  diaphragmatic  pleura  or  to  the  pericardium, 
occasionally  effusions  occur  in  the  pleura,  which  may  be  either  serous,  sero- 
hemorrhagic or  purulent. 

Besides  disease  of  the  lung,  occasionally  also  changes  in  the  pericardium 
are  noted,  more  rarely  in  the  heart  itself.  The  pericardium  sometimes  shows 
fatty  granulations,  occasionally  the  leaves  are  adherent,  in  such  cases  actino- 
mycotic foci  occur  in  the  heart  muscle,  which  may  proliferate  into  the  cardiac 
cavities,  and  sometimes  granulations  are  even  noted  upon  the  endocardiunu 
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From  the  thoracic  organs,  the  changes  may  extend  to  the  retroperitoneal 
tissue,  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  involving  its  organs.  Not  infrequemlj 
the  actinomycotic  changes  in  the  peritoneum  take  their  start  in  the  digestive 
organs. 

The  pathologico-anatomical  changes  which  frequently  develop  in  the  oral 
and  pharyngeal  cavities  will  be  described  in  the  sjrmptomatology.  Rarely  are 
ulcerative  processes  found  in  the  esophagus  and  stomach.  More  frequeDtly 
there  are  changes  in  the  intestinal  canal,  especially  in  the  cecum  and  the 
neighboring  coils  of  the  intestine.  As  a  rule,  nodules  which  ulcerate  an* 
present  in  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  in  the  submucous  tissue.  These 
not  infrequently  extend  to  the  muscularis,  sometimes  cicatrices  are  found 
which  are  due  to  healed  ulcers.  Chiari  once  found  plaque-like  deposits  con- 
taining the  minutest  actinomyces  granules  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Often  adhesions  of  the  affected  intestinal  coils  with  the  abdominal 
wall  or  neighboring  organs  are  noted.  Intra-  and  retroperitoneal  abscesses, 
which  communicate  with  each  other,  or,  by  means  of  fistuke,  communicate 
with  the  intestine  or  the  urinary  bladder,  are  not  infrequent.  Often  hard 
infiltrations  appear  in  the  abdominal  wall,  which  may  soften  in  different 
areas. 

If  rupture  of  actinomycotic  foci  occurs  in  veins,  the  germs  reach  the  cir- 
culation, then  present  metastatic  changes  in  the  various  organs  which  other- 
wise show  primary  affection.  But  rarely  do  the  germs  of  the  ray-fungus 
distribute  themselves  by  the  Ijrmph  channel,  which  is  in  connection  with  the 
fact,  that  disease  of  the  lymph  glands  is  almost  entirely  absent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  leukocytes  appear  to  play  a  role  in  the  transmission  of  the 
germs. 

If  the  disease  exists  for  a  longer  time,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver, 
the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  is  a 
frequent  finding. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY 

If  it  is  reflected  that  in  this  affection  the  infective  agent  enters  the  human 
organism  in  various  ways,  and  that  the  changes  produced  by  it  extend  from 
organ  to  organ,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  clinical  picture  of  actin^v- 
mycosis  may  vary  greatly.  An  understanding  of  the  clinical  picture  may  be 
more  readily  attained  if  the  classification  of  J.  Israel  is  accepted,  according 
to  which  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  germ  allows  us  to  differentiate,  a  head, 
neck,  thoracic  and  abdominal  actinomycosis. 

Among  these  divisions,  head  and  neck  actinomycosis  are  the  most  fn^ 
quent.  According  to  the  statistics  of  lUich,  which  include  421  cases,  thi> 
form  occurred  in  about  50  per  cent.  The  phenomena  in  this  variety,  as  al^^ 
in  the  others,  arise  in  about  four  weeks  after  the  entrance  of  the  infective 
agent,  and  only  in  rare  instances  does  this  form  of  the  disease  run  an  acute 
or  a  subacute  course,  showing  itself  by  development  of  an  inflammation  in 
the  lower  jaw,  with  great  pain  and  a  deciiled  rise  in  temperature,  the  inflam- 
mation even  spreading  to  the  region  of  the  neck,  upon  the  floor  of  the  oral 
cavity,  upon  the  tongue  and  into  the  pharynx,  not  only  giving  rise  to  diihculty 
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in  speech,  but  also  to  severe  disturbance  in  nutrition,  and  occasionally  even 
producing  decided  dyspnea. 

Inflammation  soon  produces  suppuration,  and  the  pus  contains  besides 
granules  of  actinomyces,  also  pyogenic  organisms.  This  clinical  picture  cor- 
responds in  many  respects  with  angina  Ludovici,  and  unquestionably  such 
acute  or  subacute  cases  of  actinomycosis  of  the  jaw  and  neck  has  been  diag- 
nosticated as  an  angina  Ludovici. 

Apart  from  these  cases,  which  are,  however,  rar6,  head  and  neck  actino- 
mycosis continually  shows  a  chronic  course  which  may  even  last  for  years. 

In  case  the  affection  is  not  complicated  with  infection  by  pyogenic  micro- 
organisms, there  is  no  marked  pain,  nor  is  the  temperature  decidedly  raised, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  not  particularly  influenced. 

The  disease  takes  its  point  of  origin,  as  a  rule,  from  the  soft  parts  cov- 
ering the  lower  jaw.  In  the  gums,  preferably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lower  jaw,  the  development  of  a  very  consistent  tumor  is  noted  at  first,  which 
is  but  very  slightly  susceptible  to  pressure,  gradually  enlarging  more  and 
more,  extending  to  the  floor  of  the  oral  cavity  and  also  to  the  cheek.  Soften- 
ing is  noted  in  different  areas  and  often  the  cutaneous  covering  of  the  cheek 
is  puffy.  The  granulation  tissue  which  is  not  softened  may  change  into  con- 
nective tissue  and  thus  recovery  occur.  The  softened  areas  sooner  or  later 
empty  their  contents,  consisting  of  purulent  material  containing  actinomyces 
granules,  either  externally  through  the  skin,  or  into  the  oral  cavity,  and  it  is 
frequently  a  very  long  time  before  these  openings  close  again. 

Very  disagreeable  complications  may  arise  through  the  bone  of  the  lower 
jaw  being  diseased,  more  rarely  in  the  manner  that  tumors  form  upon  it, 
usually  a  periostitis  occurs,  which  frequently  causes  great  pain  to  the  patient. 
If  these  alterations  are  already  capable  of  giving  rise  to  difficulty  in  taking 
nourishment,  this  may  become  entirely  impossible  when  the  muscles  of  masti- 
cation are  affected,  and,  besides,  when  the  floor  of  the  oral  cavity  and  the 
tongue,  which  is  occasionally  primarily  affected,  show  marked  changes.  Apart 
from  disturbances  in  speech,  difficulty  in  respiration  may  arise,  increased  by 
the  fact  that  by  distribution  of  the  process  to  the  neck  and  throat,  great 
alterations  may  occur  in  the  lar3aix,  which  may  even  have  become  implicated 
and  affected  the  thyroid  gland,  so  that  compression  of  the  larynx  occurs. 

From  the  cheek,  or  from  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  comparatively  rarely 
the  origin  of  the  disease,  the  process  may  distribute  itself  to  the  temporal 
region,  thence  affecting  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  then  the  meninges,  or  the 
brain  itself;  on  the  other  hand  a  downward  spread  of  the  affection  may  occur, 
gradually  implicating  the  thoracic  organs. 

Much  less  rarely  in  actinomycosis  of  the  jaw  and  the  neck,  will  actinomy- 
cosis of  the  respiratory  apparatus  and  of  the  adjacent  organs  be  observed, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  infection  of  the  respiratory  organs  occurs  not 
primarily,  but,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  mostly  secondarily  by  an  impli- 
cation of  the  changes  from  the  neck  and  head,  less  frequently  from  the  esoph- 
agus or  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  rare  cases  also  from  infection  by  means 
of  the  circulation.    Among  the  421  cases  collected  by  Illich,  there  were  only 

68  cases  of  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  lungs. 
59 
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Primary  pulmonary  actinomycosis  usually  begins  with  the  symptoms  of 
a  bronchial  catarrh.  The  patients  cough,  have  more  or  less  copious  expectora- 
tion, and  in  this,  occasionally,  actinomycosis  granules  are  found.  Then  the 
etiology  of  the  affection  is  clear.  That  only  the  signs  of  a  bronchitis  miy 
occur,  besides  fever,  chills  followed  by  sweat,  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
disease  and  may  last  for  seven  years,  was  noted  by  Canali  in  one  case.  As  in 
this  case  there  is  no  autopsy  report,  the  possibility  must  be  thought  of  that 
phenomena  of  consolidation  must  have  occurred  in  the  lungs,  which  must 
have  escaped  observation,  being  deeply  situated  and  covered  by  tissue  con- 
taining air. 

For  it  is  the  rule  that  in  pulmonary  actinomycosis,  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  infiltrations  develop  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  so  that  dulneas 
upon  percussion  is  noted,  and  diminished  bronchial  breathing  and  ringing 
rales  upon  auscultation,  and  after  the  consolidated  tissue-areas  are  decom- 
posed the  signs  of  cavity-formation  may  be  present.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
findings  in  pulmonary  actinomycosis  show  great  similarity  to  those  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  and  although  pulmonary  actinomycosis  most  frequently 
first  develops  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  tongue,  this  cannot  be  utilized  » 
a  differential  point  in  the  recognition  of  the  disease,  for  observation  teaches 
that  not  so  infrequently  actinomycosis  may  also  find  its  point  of  origin  in 
the  apex  of  the  lung.  Also  the  two  diseases  show  great  similarity  in  other 
respects,  in  so  far  as  night  sweats  occur  and  the  fever  which  is  moderately 
high,  as  a  rule,  may  have  an  intermittent  and  remittent  type.  Sometimes 
chills  are  even  noted. 

But  very  rarely  does  pulmonary  actinomycosis  run  a  course  resembling 
galloping  consumption. 

In  the  further  course  the  patients  complain  of  difficulty  in  respiration, 
they  become  weaker,  the  cough  becomes  more  marked,  and  the  expectoration 
which  is  increased  in  amount  shows  large  amounts  of  pus  which  is  occasion- 
ally admixed  with  blood.  Larger  amounts  of  blood  are  but  rarely  noted  in 
the  sputum.  Sometimes  the  expectoration  may  be  rusty  as  in  the  case  of 
pneumonia,  or  resemble  raspberry  jelly ;  often  actinomycosis  granules  may  be 
found  in  it  but  elastic  fibres  are  said  to  be  constantly  absent. 

The  pulmonary  aflfection  is  usually  accompanied  by  pleurisy,  which  appears 
with  high  fever,  pain,  and  friction  sounds,  as  a  pleuritis  sicca  or  may  even 
run  a  course  showing  the  signs  of  an  exudative  pleurisy,  the  exudate  may  be 
serous,  hemorrhagic  or  purulent.  The  pleurisy  commonly  causes  adhesion** 
of  the  pleural  layers,  with  the  formation  of  callosities  which,  in  connection 
with  the  process  of  shrinkage  that  develops  in  the  lung,  give  rise  to  great 
deformity  of  the  thorax.  The  adhesion  of  the  pleural  layers  frequently  cau?<^ 
the  process  to  produce  changes  in  the  thoracic  wall,  infiltrations  form  whitb 
decompose  and  rupture  externally  through  the  skin,  leaving  fistulse  which  may 
communicate  with  cavities  in  the  lung. 

According  to  v.  Kordnyi,  if  the  changes  occur  in  the  pericardium  and  in 
the  heart,  pericarditis  develops  frequently,  producing  adhesions  and  dyspnea, 
abnormal  cardiac  action,  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  general  dropsy.  If  the 
process  distributes  itself  to  the  cardiac  cavities  and  the  papillary  muscles  are 
afTected,  the  signs  of  valvular  disease  are  noted. 
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Occasionally  the  affection  extends  from  the  organs  of  the  thoracic  cavity 
to  those  of  the  ahdomen. 

If,  by  means  of  disturbance  in  continuity,  or,  by  the  formation  of  metas- 
tasis, which  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  chronic  pyemia,  severe  injury  to 
vital  organs  occurs,  the  lethal  termination  appears  early,  but  the  course  of 
pulmonary  actinomycosis  may  last  for  several  years,  the  patient  succumbing 
by  exhaustion,  which  may  occasionally  also  be  due  to  amyloid  degeneration 
of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  the  intestines.  Recovery  in  pulmon- 
ary actinomycosis  is  exceptional. 

A  very  changeable  picture  is  shown  by  actinomycosis  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  as  the  symptoms  vary  so  greatly  according  to  the  localization  and 
distribution  of  the  process  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Abdominal  actinomycosis 
as  well  as  pulmonary  actinomycosis  occurs  primarily  by  the  entrance  of  the 
infectious  agent  into  the  digestive  organs  as  well  as  secondarily,  partly  by 
metastasis,  partly  by  distribution  of  the  affection  from  the  region  of  the  neck 
and  lower  jaw  into  the  vertebral  column,  into  the  retroperitoneal  tissue, 
partly  from  the  thoracic  cavity.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Illich,  abdom- 
inal actinomycosis  occurs  somewhat  more  frequently  than  pulmonary  actino- 
mvcosis ;  he  found  it  89  times  in  421  cases. 

Heller  and  Bargum  noted  actinomycosis  of  the  abdomen  running  a  course 
resembling  enteric  fever;  this  is  very  rare.  Usually  63rmptoms  on  the  part 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  introduce  the  disease.  The  patients  complain  of 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  partly  circumscribed,  partly  more  diffused,  and  these 
pains  may  occasionally  become  very  severe,  sometimes  vomiting  occurs,  more 
or  less  decided  diarrhea  being  present,  but  the  disease  may  also  run  its  course 
with  constipation.  Some  cases  show  the  symptoms  of  acute  and  chronic  peri- 
tonitis, often  the  peritonitis  is  circumscribed,  and  the  formation  of  an  exudate 
occurs.  This  condition  is  more  common  in  the  ileo-cecal  region ;  more  rarely 
are  the  signs  of  perinephritis,  parametritis,  periostitis,  or  periproctitis  present. 
In  the  further  course  of  the  affection,  there  appear  in  the  skin  or  in  the 
deeper  tissues  beneath,  mostly  painless  infiltrations  differing  in  size,  which 
also  vary  in  their  position,  according  to  the  localization  of  the  affection  in 
the  abdominal  cavity.  In  perityphlitis  actinomycotica  they  are  found  in  the 
ileo-cecal  region,  in  perinephritis  in  the  lumbar  region,  in  a  localization  in 
the  psoas  muscle  below  Poupart's  ligament,  in  periproctitis  in  the  gluteal 
region. 

These  infiltrates  may  soften,  may  rupture  through  the  skin,  into  the  blad- 
der or  into  the  intestine.  In  the  pus,  actinomyces  granules  are  found,  and 
their  recognition  in  the  urine  or  in  the  feces  may  decide  a  questionable 
diagnosis. 

In  some  cases  the  appearance  of  an  acute  peritonitis  or  a  septic  infection 
may  bring  about  the  lethal  termination,  however,  the  course  of  pulmonary 
actinomycosis  is  mostly  chronic,  the  affection  lasting  for  years.  In  general, 
death  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  time  is  due  to  cachexia,  which  is  produced 
by  the  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  organs  of  the  abdominal  cavity  that 
assists  in  this  process. 

I  must  mention  briefly  that  the  actinomycotic  changes  in  the  brain,  which 
are  for  tlie  most  part  swondary,  are  partly  the  result  of  metastasis,  partly 
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due  to  an  implication  from  neighboring  organs,  producing  symptoms  whi^li. 
as  is  readily  understood,  vary  greatly  according  to  their  seat. 

Still  a  few  words  regarding  cutaneous  actinomycosis;  this  is  not  so  fr*-- 
quently  noted  in  connection  with  actinomycosis  of  other  organs,  in  which  the 
alterations  gradually  develop  further,  invading  the  subcutaneous  tissut\  an-i 
thus  reaching  the  skin.  Here,  at  the  onset,  hard  infiltrations  develop  whit  h 
later  soften  in  different  areas,  and  in  these  softened  areas,  the  skin  appxur? 
bluish-red  and  puffy.  These  softened  areas  rupture  after  a  longer  or  ^horttrr 
period,  leaving  fistulae,  which  only  heal  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

While  in  most  cases  the  connection  of  affections  of  the  skin  with  those  of 
other  organs  is  still  to  be  proven,  there  occur,  especially  in  the  skin  of  the  fact-, 
particularly  in  the  cheek,  actinomycotic  changes  which  appear  to  the  observtr 
at  first  as  primary,  because  a  connection  with  disease  of  other  organs.  es|»t^ 
cially  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  can  no  longer  he  demon>trate<l. 
Thesc-cases  have,  therefore,  been  designated  by  Tilanus  and  Hochent'^ir  a? 
actinomycosis  cutis  faciei.  However,  if  an  accurate  history  is  taken  in  then- 
cases,  and  the  course  of  the  affection  is  learned,  it  will  be  noted  that  a  dirttt 
infection  on  the  part  of  the  skin  may  be  excluded,  and  that  previous  chanp-? 
have  existed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  It  will  be  found  iliat 
these  changes  in  the  skin  are  of  a  secondary  nature.  The  actinomycotic 
changes  have  their  point  of  origin  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
especially  developing  in  the  layers  beneath  the  skin,  and  at  the  time  the  case 
comes  under  observation  a  connection  with  the  mucous  membrane  can  n«* 
longer  be  determined. 

Primary  cutaneous  actinomycosis  is  a  very  rare  affection.  Up  to  this 
time  but  23  cases  are  known,  and  of  these  cases,  7  occurred  in  women  and  1»*» 
in  men.  It  shows  for  the  most  part  a  chronic  course  and  at  its  on><t  may 
produce  severe  disturbance,  with  constitutional  symptoms.  Besides  the  in- 
filtrations which  very  frequently  have  a  phlegmonous  character,  and  in  whitli. 
besides  the  ray-fungus,  pyogenic  organisms  are  also  active,  ulcerative  ihan;:»-> 
are  found  which  cicatrize  centrally  and,  peripherally,  develop  further.  TV.'- 
affection  may  invade  deeper  tissues,  granulations  occurring  in  the  niusili'S, 
the  fascia,  and  the  periosteum,  this  leading  to  necrosis  of  the  bone.  Occasion- 
ally actinomycosis  of  the  skin  appears  in  multiple  nodules  similar  to  the  cH»n- 
dition  in  lupus,  in  which  the  recognition  of  the  granules  of  the  ray-funiru> 
is  very  difficult.     In  some  cases  ])oth  forms  are  combined. 

In  the  prognosis,  the  localization  and  extent  of  the  changes  is  determininL'. 
above  all  if  important  organs  are  not  affected  and  only  small  areas  impliiatoi. 
and  if  the  diseased  portions  can  he  treated  surgically,  a  favorable  cour>(^  may 
be  counted  upon.  For  this  reason,  head  and  neck  actinomycosis  is  conii^iri- 
tively  often  cured,  and  this  healing  may  even  occur  spontaneously.  Stmt- 
times  relapses  are  noted,  hut  this  is  not  frequent  in  the  case  of  head  ai:i 
neck  actinomycosis.  The  chances  are  much  more  unfavorable  in  actinomvo'-* 
of  the  abdominal  organs:  with  proper  treatment  recovery  has  iKH-n  obstTvt-l 
upon  numerous  occasions;  however,,  relapses  occur  and  the  mortality  is  de- 
cided. The  most  favorable  cases  are  those  in  which  actinomycosis  distributes 
itself  upon  the  abdominal  wall. 

In  pulmonary  actinomycosis  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable,   for,  a- 
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already  mentioned,  recovery  is  exceptional.  The  chances  are  just  as  slight  in 
a  localization  of  the  disease  in  the  brain  as  in  those  cases  in  which  the  clinical 
picture  runs  its  course  with  cholemia. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  actinomycosis,  the  demonstration  of  the  characteristic 
granules,  which  upon  microscopic  investigation  show  the  bulbous  terminations, 
is  determining.  Although  neck  and  jaw  actinomycosis  may  be  diagnosticated 
from  the  slow,  usually  painless,  hard,  not  sharply  defined  infiltrations  which 
soften  in  areas,  as  well  as  secondary  actinomycosis,  from  the  changes  which  it 
produces,  an  absolute  differentiation  'from  similar  diseases,  for  example,  from 
inflammatory  processes  arising  from  carious  teeth,  that  is,  from  scrofulo- 
derma, the  finding  of  the  infectious  agent  is,  nevertheless,  of  importance. 
It  must  further  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  observation  of  Garten, 
chronic  purulent  processes  may  run  a  course  simulating  actinomycosis,  and 
fungi  may  be  found  which  belong  to  the  group  of  streptothrix ;  as  a  result 
of  this,  the  finding  of  bulbous  granules  is  not  in  itself  conclusive  that  we  are 
dealing  with  an  infection  with  actinomycosis,  but  the  positive  proof  must  be 
attained  by  means  of  cultures. 

The  determination  of  the  etiological  condition  is  important  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  pulmonary  actinomycosis.  The  disease  is  easiest  recognized  when 
the  actinomycotic  changes  are  distributed  on  the  thoracic  wall,  infiltrations 
having  appeared  that  have  ruptured  externally,  the  granules  which  consist 
of  the  fungus  of  actinomycosis  being  found  in  the  secretion  of  the  fistulae.  A 
microscopic  investigation  of  the  granules  is  necessary  under  all  circumstances, 
for,  according  to  Ssavtschenko,  suppurations  occur  in  the  thoracic  wall  which 
run  a  course  similar  to  actinomycosis  in  which  granules  are  found,  resembling 
actinomycosis  in  the  pus,  which,  however,  consist  of  bacilli. 

If  these  complications  are  absent  in  pulmonary  actinomycosis,  the  recog- 
nition is  difficult,  especially  the  differentiation  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
to  which,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  has  great  similarity.  The  differ- 
entiation is  scarcely  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  clinical  findings.  In  these 
cases,  in  the  differential  diagnosis,  the  etiology  is  decisive.  If  tubercle  bacilli 
are  absent  from  the  sputum,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic  ray- 
fungi  granules  are  present,  which  are  most  readily  detected  if  the  sputum 
is  spread  out  upon  a  dark  surface,  the  diagnosis  of  actinomycosis  is  certain. 
For  microscopic  purposes  it  is  advisable  to  clear  the  granules  by  adding  some 
caustic  potash. 

Abdominal  actinomycosis  can  only  be  diagnosticated  with  certainty  after 
the  actinomycotic  foci  in  the  bladder  have  ruptured  and  the  actinomyces 
granules  appear  in  the  urine  or  feces,  or  in  the  pus  which  has  formed  in  the 
infiltrations  upon  the  abdominal  coverings. 

Generalized  actinomycosis,  which  usually  appears  under  the  picture  of 
pyemia,  occasionally,  according  to  v.  Koranyi,  may  present  the  symptoms  of 
enteric  fever,  of  glanders,  and  of  acute  tuberculosis.  Only  the  etiology  can 
ensure  certainty. 

In  conclusion,  regarding  prophylaxis  and  therapy  of  actinomycosis,  al- 
though it  is  rare  that  actinomycosis  is  conveyed  from  animal  to  man,  it  is 
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still  advieable  to  call  attention  to  the  poeeibility  of  infection  in  all  those  who 
come  in  contact  with  sick  animals,  advising  a  careful  disinfection  of  tbt 
hands,  especially  before  meals,  and  thorough  care  of  the  mouth.  As,  further, 
carious  teeth  play  a  role  in  the  etiology  of  actinomycosis,  especially  of  the 
jaw  and  the  throat,  even  though  being  only  predisposing  causes,  it  is  advii^ble 
if  carious  teeth  are  present  to  have  them  filled  or  extracted.  Then  it  will  b« 
necessary  in  the  case  of  all  who  have  the  habit  of  taking  grain  or  similar  ^ul>- 
stances  into  the  mouth  and  chewing  it  to  advise  them  that  vegetable  particle 
are  the  carriers  of  actinomyces  and  to  call  attention  to  the  danger  of  con- 
tagion from  this  habit. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  favorable  results  that  have  been  obtaiik'd 
in  the  therapy  of  actinomycosis  are  due  to  surgical  treatment,  and,  for  thi? 
reason,  wherever  it  can  be  done,  this  treatment  should  be  employed  a£  etrlj 
as  possible.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  details  regarding  the  treatment 
of  individual  cases  according  to  the  localization  and  distribution  of  the  pro- 
cess. I  only  wish  to  remark,  that  less  important  and  superficial  foci  bad  better 
be  extirpated.  If  hard  infiltrations  exist,  it  is  advisable  to  soften  them  bj 
poultices,  then  to  incise  the  softened  areas  and  to  remove  all  of  the  di6eagf*d 
tissue  with  the  scissors  and  a  sharp  spoon,  to  thoroughly  disinfect  the  wounds, 
covering  them  with  iodoform,  and  to  treat  them  openly.  Fistulous  pti- 
sages  are  to  be  opened,  iodoform  gauze  tampons  used,  or  a  1  per  cent  to  :? 
per  cent,  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  employed.  It  has  be^i  various^k 
advised  to  treat  the  wounds  with  a  10  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution  or  &d 
8  per  cent,  solution  of  zinc  chlorid  or  to  cauterize  them  with  a  solid  stick 
of  nitrate  of  silver  or  with  a  Paquelin  cautery.  In  those  cases  in  which  an 
operative  removal  of  the  changed  tissue  is  not  possible  it  has  been  attempted 
to  limit  the  distribution  of  the  process  by  parenchymatous  injections  of  anti- 
septic remedies,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  tincture  of  iodin  and  a  1  per  cent. 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.     The  result,  however,  is  very  questionable. 

Medical  treatment  of  actinomycosis  is  subordinate  to  surgical.  Among 
drugs,  iodid  of  potassium  deserves  the  greatest  faith,  and  this  valuable 
remedy  could  even  be  employed  in  those  cases  treated  surgically.  WTioiva? 
in  some  patients,  even  in  large  doses,  no  influence  is  noted  on  the  actinomy- 
cotic process,  there  are  still  a  number  of  cases  and  even  severe  ones  in  whiih 
the  remedy  has  shown  a  decidedly  favorable  action,  even  having  brought  ak»ui 
cure.  In  the  consideration  of  these  cases,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  ca?e? 
of  actinomycosis  also  heal  spontaneously.  Potassium  iodid  has  no  doletiTi- 
ous  effect  upon  the  infectious  agent  itself  but  it  increases  resorption  of  lb*' 
diseased  tissue,  causing  it  to  soften  more  rapidly,  so  that  it  prepares  the  tissm 
for  surgical  treatment.  Of  other  remedies  that  have  a  favorable  action  m 
actinomvcosis,  I  shall  only  mention  arsenic. 

In  chronic  cases,  besides  suitable  nourishment,  a  stimulating  treatment 
is  indicated.  In  pulmonary  actinomycosis  the  inhalation  of  disinfecting  reme- 
dies, thus  1  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  carbolic  acid,  is  to  be  tried. 
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Abbe's  condemer,  4M. 

Abdomen,  collectiom  of  pus  io,  669;  increased 
size  of,  400;  neuralgia  of,  MB;  retracted,  in 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  496;  tension  of,  400. 

Abdominal  region,  intense  reddening  of.  in 
smallpox,  426. 

Abdominal  tract,  symptoms  referred  to.  in 
tuberculosis.  618. 

Abortive  therapy,  83. 

Abortive  typhoid,  27. 

Abscess,  cold,  340;  hypophrenic,  706;  ichorous, 
in  old  gun-shot  scar.  660;  in  pneumonia,  666; 
in  tibia.  660;  of  liver,  perforaUng,  706:  of 
lymph-giands.  403;  pulmonary,  668;  retro- 
pharyngeal, 676;  secondary  peritracheal,  618; 
tonsillar.  798. 

Abscess  formation,  in  scarlet  fever.  883;  pul- 
monary. 134. 

Acetone.  796. 

Acland.  on  syphilis,  463. 

Acme,  of  measles.  817. 

Actinomyces.  896. 

Actinomycosis,  abdominal,  906.  907;  abdominal 
and  thoracic.  902,  907;  chronic,  903;  cuUneous, 
906;  etiology  of,  897,  898;  granules  of.  907; 
in  animals  and  man,  896;  of  head  and  neck. 
902;  pathology  of,  901;  prophylaxis  and  ther- 
apy of.  907;  pulmonary,  903,  904,  906;  sec- 
ondary, 907;  surgical  treatment  of,  908;  trans- 
mission from  animal  to  man.  899. 

Adolescence,  rheumatism  a  disease  of,  637. 

Aetlus  on  malaria.  306. 

AfTectlon.  constitutional,  from  pyogenic  cocci. 
646. 

Affusions,  cold  in  scarlet  fever,  411.  413. 

Africa,  malaria  In,  304,  306.  307. 

Age  predisposing  to  diphtheria.  606. 

Agglutination  of  serum,  60.  64,  68. 

Air  passages  in  diphtheria.  618. 

Albumin,  decomposition,  693;  orthotic  excre- 
tion of,  401. 

Albuminuria,  febrile,  649;  from  serum  therapy, 
107;  in  cholera,  723,  726;  in  diphtheria.  622;  in 
enteric  fever,  4;  in  mumps,  769;  in  plague, 
747;  in  relapsing  fever,  100:  in  scarlet  fever, 
393;  in  sepsis,  672;  in  smallpox,  431;  intermit- 
tent, 401;  in  tonsillitis.  796. 

Albumosuria.  660. 

Alcohol,  habitual  users  of.  26;  in  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  601;  in  cholera,  733;  in  enteric 
fever,  48.  66,  67;  in  Influenza,  138:  in  Malta 
fever,  806:  in  pneumonia,  686.  690,  687;  in 
scarlet  fever.  414;  in  sepsis,  679;  in  treatment 
of  plague,  763;  in  typhus  fever,  108. 

Alcoholism,  combined  with  pneumonia,  662. 

Alexins.  680. 

Allbert's  illustrations  of  smallpox.  427. 

AlimenUtlon.  artificial.  832. 

Alkalies,  employment  of,  in  rheumatism.  641. 

Alopecia  after  smallpox.  480. 

Alpine  stitch.  666. 

Amaurosis.  898,  418. 

Ameba,  collections  of,  in  dysenteric  ulcers,  701; 
coll  fells,  696,  698,  707,  710;  coli  Loesch,  696, 
698:  coll  mitis,  696,  707.  710.  712;  dysenterin. 
698:  dysenterin.  auto-lnfectlon  with,  700; 
dysenterlv,  culture  of,  699:  dysentery,  chronic 
course  of,  712;  intestinal,  696. 


Ameba  enteritis.  681;  autopsy  reports  of.  700; 
bacteriologic  invesdgation  of,  697;  causes  of. 
700;  chrome  stage  of.  706;  course  and  symp- 
toms of.  708;  dejecta  of.  706;  diagnosis  of. 
710;  diet  in.  713;  diphtheritic  processes  in.  701. 
704.  710;  eUology  ot  696;  in  caU.  699.  702,  707, 
710;  pathological  anatomy  of,  700;  prognosis 
of,  710;  relapses  of.  706;  therapy  of.  711;  urine 
in.  707. 

Ammonia  in  breath.  398. 

Anasarca  without  nephritis.  388. 

Anchylostomiasis.  187. 

Anemia.  676;  associated  with  pneumonia.  662; 
in  pneumonia.  660;  malarial.  241;  pernicious, 
associated  with  erysipelas.  466. 

Anesthesia.  618. 

Angina,  associated  with  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases. 797;  associated  with  diphtheria.  796; 
bacteriology  of.  796;  catarrhal,  y91;  erysipela- 
tous, 468;  faucium,  366;  herpetlca,  797:  lacu- 
narls,  792.  793;  Ludovici,  798,  903;  of  vermi- 
form process,  796;  pastilles.  800;  pectoris,  662; 
788;  phlegmonosa,  647.  798;  prognosis  of.  798; 
prophylaxis  of.  802;  scarlatinal.  866;  surgical 
relief  of.  800;  syphilitica  slve  speciflca.  798; 
temperature  in,  796;  therapy  of,  799;  tonsil- 
laris, 366,  636,  788,  791;  tonsillaris  abscedens, 
798;  tonsillaris.  Introducing  sepsis,  647;  ton- 
si  llaris.  in  Weil's  disease.  809;  toxin  forma- 
tion in,  796;  with  fatal  sepsis  and  pyemia.  794. 

Animal  diseases,  laws  for  suppression  of,  870. 

Animal  experiments,  667. 

Animals,  anthrax  in.  861. 

Ankylosis.  660. 

Anopheles,  absence  of.  in  low  temperatures. 
226;  conveyance  of.  to  distant  places.  228;  dir- 
tinct  varieties  of.  226;  hibernation  of.  231;  in 
propagation  of  malaria.  286;  "la  spla  vera." 
226;  period  of  life  of.  226:  prevention  of  infec- 
tion by.  296;  transported  by  travelling  con- 
veyances and  by  wind,  226. 

Anopheles  clavlger,  hiding-places  of,  224;  imago 
of,  221;  lava  of,  213,  220. 

Anorexia,  619;  in  sepsis.  664. 

Anthrax.  472,  869;  bacillus,  morphology  of,  869; 
biology,  etiolonr  and  pathology  of,  869:  blood 
condition  in,  8^;  brain  condition  in,  8tt;  car- 
buncle, 861,  866.  867;  clinical  picture  of,  864; 
clinical  picture  of.  in  animals,  861;  cutaneous, 
871;  diagnosis,  869;  distribution  of,  860;  dis- 
tricts, 861;  edema.  866,  867:  general  infection 
of,  871;  incubation  of,  864;  inoculation  for,  870; 
intestinal,  863,  866.  871;  pathology  of.  867; 
primary  Intestinal,  869;  primary  pulmonary. 
869;  prognosis  of.  868;  prophylaxis  and  ther- 
apy of,  870:  pulmonary,  862,  866,  871;  therapy 
of,  871;  transmission  of,  864;  vesicle,  864. 

Antibodies.  446,  669,  636;  PfeifTer's.  93. 

Antlcholerine.  782. 

Antlfebrin.  in  rheumatism.  642. 

Antimony,  in  pneumonia.  674.  684;  wine  of. 
849. 

Antlneuralgics.  138,  642. 

Antiphlogistic  agents.  602. 

Antipjrretlcs.  In  erysipelas,  479;  In  influenza, 
137;  in  pneumonia,  684;  in  relapsing  fever, 
108. 

Antlpyrln  in  rheumatism.  642. 

Antisepsis,  Intestinal,  36;  subcutaneous,  Un 
diphtheroid.  416. 
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through,  706;  secretion  of,  plague  hacteria  In. 
750. 

Bronchiectasis  following  influenza,  146;  in  in- 
fluensa.  165;  in  measles,  326;  in  whooping- 
cough.  780. 

Bronchiolitis.  332,  339. 

Bronchitides.  chronic  influenza,  154.  155. 

Bronchitis,  acute  capillary,  332;  capillary,  326, 
668;  circumscribed  capillary,  333;  chronic, 
160,  164;  chronic  afebrile  influenza,  161; 
chronica  gripposa,  160;  diffusa,  166;  diph- 
theritic croupous  laryngo-tracheo,  521;  in  in- 
fluenza, 151;  in  measles,  325,  332;  capillary,  in 
scarlatina.  403;  in  sepsis,  660;  in  smallpox, 
430;  in  whooping-cough,  779;  of  flner  tubes, 
323;  of  larger  tubes,  in  measlM.  318;  rhino- 
tracheo,  150,  171. 

Bronchoplegia,  165. 

Bronchopneumonia,  560;  in  diphtheria,  618;  in 
influenza,  132;  in  relapsing  ferer,  98;  in  sep- 
sis. 660;  in  smallpox,  430;  in  typhus,  87;  in 
whooping-cough,  779. 

Bubo  of  plague,  740;  parotid,  809;  primary,  744. 

Buttermilk,  in  malarial  fever,  261. 


Cachexia,  malarial,  241,  282. 

Caffein,  419;  in  malarial  fever,  280;  in  scarlet 
fever,  414. 

Calabar  bean,  837. 

Calculi,  tonsillar,  797. 

Calomel  in  cholera,  729;  in  dysentery,  693,  711; 
in  enteric  fever,  34;  in  erysipelas.  480;  in  yel- 
low fever.  123. 

Calory  requirement,  of  the  healthy,  595. 

Calves,  cramps  in,  715.  723;  spasms  of.  155. 

Camphor,  418;  in  erysipelas,  477;  in  scarlet 
fever.  414. 

Cancer,  in  connection  with  vaccination,  454. 

Cancrum  oris.    See  Noma. 

Cantharides  in  rheumatism,  643. 

Carbolic  acid,  in  erysipelas,  477. 

Carbolthionin  stain.  247. 

Carbuncle,  anthrax,  861,  866.  867,  871;  benign, 
869;  in  plague,  746,  869. 

Carbunculus  contagiosus,  864. 

Carcinosis,  618. 

Cardiac  activity,  effects  of,  657;  affections  in 
measles.  337;  asthenia,  baths  in,  prohibited, 
108;  unrest,  657. 

Cardialgica,  intermittens,  240. 

Caseation,  in  pneumonfia,  556. 

Castor  oil  in  cholera.  729;  in  dysentery,  711;  in 
measles,  349. 

Catalepsy,  661,  665. 

Catarrh,  bronchial,  665;  conjunctival.  321:  in- 
fectious, 136;  in  measles.  312,  313,  320,  346;  in- 
testinal, 696;  intestinal,  in  relapsing  fever. 
100;  muco-purulent,  323;  of  flner  bronchi,  in 
typhoid.  23;  of  upper  respiratory  passages,  791; 
recurring,  160;  respiratory,  in  influenza,  127; 
singing,  sighing,  in  influenza,  162;  smoker's, 
143:  suffocative.  332. 

Cattle-plague  law.  855. 

Cavities,  nasal.  sensitivenMS  of.  152. 

Cell,  haptophorous,  392. 

Celflus  on  malarial  fever,  237,  290. 

Cemetery  roses.  613. 

Cerebral  nerves,  disease  of.  493;  sinuses,  basal, 
491;  ventricles,  492. 

Cerebrospinal  fever.  144;  rigidity  of  neck  in, 
494. 

Cerebrospinal  fluid,  491;  tubercle  bacilli  in.  616. 

Cerebrospinal  meningitis,  abortive  and  mild 
types  of.  496.  a  disease  of  youth,  484;  among 
soldiers.  483.  anatomical  changes  in.  491:  ap- 
pearance of  face  in,  494;  bacteriological  in- 
vestigation of.  499;  changes  of  brain  sub- 
stance in,  492.  complications  and  sequels  of. 
496:  diagnosis  of.  498:  epidemic.  482.  483.  496; 
from  injuries.  4^8;  from  mental  over-exertion. 
489:  from  pernonal  intercourse.  490:  fulminant 
course  of,  498:  incubation  of,  493;  intermit- 
ting form  of,  496.   nervous  disturbances  in. 


496.  498;  pathogenic  organism  of,  484;  pathol- 
ogy of,  491;  predisposing  causes  of,  488;  pro- 
duction of  pain  in,  494;  prognosis  of,  500; 
prophylaxis  of,  600;  sequels  of  epidemic  form 
of,  498;  simulated  by  streptococcus  Infection, 
673;  sporadic,  483,  487;  surgical  treatment  of, 
502;  symptoms  of,  493. 

Champagne  in  pneumonia,  601. 

Charcot's  crystals  in  influenza,  162. 

Charcot-Leyden  crystals,  706. 

Cheese,  poisoning  from,  717. 

Chemosis,  494. 

Chicken-pox,   456.    See  Varicella. 

Children,  malarial  infections  of,  290;  malarial 
infections  of.  in  Africa,  307;  mortality  of,  in 
smallpox,  434;  rheumatic  nodules  In,  630. 

Chills,  repeated,  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis, 
493. 

Chloral  hydrate  in  tetanus,  836. 

Cholecystitis,  purulent,  64. 

Cholera  antitoxin,  732;  apparent  convalescence 
in,  724;  comatose  stage  of,  734;  complications 
of,  736;  convalescent  diet  of,  735;  decreased 
urine  in,  726;  dejecU  of,  716.  722;  differential 
diagnosis  of,  719;  endemic,  717,  720,  729;  epi- 
demics of.  721;  eruption  in,  725;  gravis,  722, 
723;  hot  drinks  in.  733;  hydrotherapy  in,  732; 
indica,  715,  716,  719.  726;  indlca,  etiology  and 
symptomatology  of,  722;  indlca,  history  of, 
719;  indica,  treatment  of.  729;  indica,  vibrios 
of,  726;  infantum,  732;  in  Hamburg,  140;  mor- 
bus, 717;  morUlity  of,  725;  nostras,  715,  717, 
718,  728,  729;  pathological  anatomy  of,  719; 
nostras,  varying  etiology  of,  718;  of  India,  716, 
717;  predisposition  to.  722;  recovery  from. 
724;  saline  infusions  in.  733;  serum  diagnosis 
of,  726;  severe,  algid  state  of,  724;  stupor  in, 
724;  temperature  in.  724,  725;  therapy  of.  736; 
toxic  influence  in,  726;  typhoid,  724;  vibrios, 
717,  726;  vomiting  in,  731. 

Cholerica,   intermittens.  240. 

Cholerine,  symptoms  of,  722. 

Chorea,  661,  665;  following  articular  rheuma- 
tism, 633. 

Choroid  tubercles,  498,  614. 

Chromatin  stain,  250. 

Cilia  infusoria,  709. 

Clnchon,  Countess,  267. 

Cinchona  bark.  192. 

Circulation,  greater.  607;  in  Malta  fever,  806. 

Circulatory  apparatus,  in  enteric  fever,  56. 

Circumcision  followed  by  erysipelas.  471. 

Civil  War  in  United  States,  prevention  of  ma- 
laria in,  301. 

Clay-water  pleurisy.  134. 

Climate  as  factor  in  pneumonia,  566;  change  of, 
after  cholera.  736;  change  of.  in  malaria.  282; 
change  of.  in  Malta  fever,  807;  influence  of,  in 
disease.  466. 

COa  excretion.  695. 

Cocci,  chain  and  grape-like,  645;  pus,  life  dura- 
tion of,  656;  pyogenic,  645,  648;  pyogenic,  fresh 
entrance  of.  causing  new  infections.  651;  re- 
curring infections  from.  649. 

Coccidia,  713;  diarrheas  produced  by,  708,  713. 

Cocolltzle,  113. 

Cold  affusions  in  measles.  348;  in  warm  bath, 
413. 

Cold,  application  of.  in  malaria.  282;  applica- 
tion of.  in  pneumonia.  576.  582.  588;  as  cura- 
tive agent.  138:  influence  of.  in  hyperpyrexia, 
640;  in  smallpox,  442. 

Cold  pack  in  scarlet  fever,  413. 

Cold  shock.  413. 

Cold  sponging  in  sepsis,  679. 

Coll  bacillosis  pseudotyphica.  68. 

Collapse,  cardiac.  379:  in  pneumonia.  644;  in 
sepsis,  668;  pulmonary.  660. 

Collodium.  in  erysipelas,  477. 

Colon,  necrosis  of.  699;  ulceration  of,  701.  707. 

Coma  in  cholera,  724,  725;  in  scarlet  fever,  411; 
vigil  in  typhus,  85. 

Comma  bacilli,  pure  culture  of.  716. 

Commissions,  for  study  of  plague,  738.  742,  755, 
756,  769.  760. 

Complications  in  smallpox.  429. 

Conditions  of  living.  31. 
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durlns  French  war,  335;  BsypUan,  697;  epi- 
demics of.  681,  688.  686.  691;  etiology  of.  «3: 
history  of.  682;  hygiene  and  nutrition  in.  682; 
incubation  and  onset  of.  688;  mortality  of. 
681;  on  ships.  700;  pathological  anatomy  of. 
686;  prognosis  of.  681;  prophylaxis  of.  682; 
purgatives  In.  683;  putrid.  690;  recovery  from. 
688;  specific  cause  of.  685. 

Dyspliagia  in  enteric  fever.  56. 

Dyspnea.  280;  cardiac.  400;  in  glanders,  879;  in 
measles.  322. 

B 

Bar.  care  of.  in  diphtheroid,  416;  care  of.  in 
measles,  346;  disease  of.  386.  497;  disease  of, 
in  diphtheria.  522;  middle,  disease  of,  663; 
middle.  Infection  in,  901. 

Eberth-Oaffky  bacillus,  U.  60.  65. 

Edema,  cachectic,  705;  circumscribed,  662;  in- 
flammatory, 466;  in  relapsing  fever,  96;  ma- 
lignant, of  chest,  647:  pulmonary.  400,  544. 
600;  pulmonary,  in  scarlet  fever.  393;  pul- 
monary, terminal,  749;  purulent,  648. 

Bel  poison,  819. 

Effusion  into  pericardium,  628;  pleuritic,  134; 
purulent,  in  pneumonia,  556;  putrescent,  134. 

Bhrlich,  on  tetanus,  816. 

Bhrlich's  antitoxin  theory,  839. 

Elephantiasis.  467,  471. 

Emaciation  in  rheumatic  fever,  625;  in  tuber- 
culosis, 609. 

Emetics  in  bronchitis,  349;  in  typhoid,  33. 

Emrhyftema  combined  with  Influenza,  157,  164; 
cutaneous,  779;  of  lungs,  162;  pulmonis  utri- 
usque.  166. 

E'mprostLotonos.   821. 

Empyema,  metaoaeumonic,  538.  556. 

Empyemata  in  influenza,  135;  mixed  form  of, 
135. 

Ems'  water,  712. 

Emulsio  gummosa,  575. 

Encephalitis  flea-bite,  129;  hemorrhagic,  867; 
with  paraplegic  symptoms.  783. 

Endemic  areas  in  typhus,  77;  of  malaria.  185; 
of  relapsing  fever.  80. 

Endermatic  medication  by  qulnln.  259. 

Endocarditis,  bacterial.  147;  benign,  processes 
of.  388;  from  streptococcus  Infection.  651;  in 
Malta  fever,  805;  in  pneumonia,  557;  malig- 
nant, in  measles,  326;  ulcerative,  557,  5^, 
633,  634. 

Endocardium,  in  sepsis,  669;  inflammatory 
changes  in,  626.  632. 

Enemata  in  dysentery,  694,  711. 

Enervi  methodo  exhibitis,  258. 

Enlargement  of  spleen.  22.  23;  of  lymphatics, 
112. 

Enlargements,  arthritic  febrile  multiple.  101. 

Enteric  fever,  abdominal  symptoms  in,  22;  age 
most  liable  to,  17,  26;  and  conditions  of  living, 
31 ;  and  inspection  of  food-supply,  31 ;  and  pub- 
lic hygiene,  31;  and  supply  of  good  drinking- 
water.  31;  antipyretic  treatment  of,  52;  anti- 
sepsis of  intestines  in,  35;  associated  with 
chronic  affections.  26;  associated  with  ery- 
sipelas. 471;  associated  with  paratyphoid,  66; 
bacillus  of,  4.  6;  bacillus  of,  in  stools.  1.  6; 
bacteriologic  therapy  in,  36;  bacteriology  of,  1. 
11;  bacteriuria  in.  57;  bath-treatment  of,  48; 
blood  in,  4;  body-weight  in,  58;  bowel  per- 
foration in.  29;  bronchi  and  lungs  in.  56; 
bronchial  catarrh  in.  23;  calomel  in.  34;  car- 
diac activity  in,  28;  cardiac  asthenia  in,  56; 
cerebral  functions  in,  29;  circulatory  appa- 
ratus in,  56;  combined  with  pneumonia,  562; 
complications  in.  29.  30;  complications,  treat- 
ment of.  54;  condition  of  pulse  in.  23;  con- 
founded with  glanders.  882:  confounded  with 
mountain  fever.  187:  confounded  with  scarlet 
fever,  405;  confounded  with  sepsis.  670.  671: 
constipation  in.  34.  54;  constitution  of  patient 
In.  26;  continuous  fever  in.  27;  convalescence 
in.  67:  course  and  eruption  of.  22.  23;  cystitis 
and  nephritis  in.  57:  diagnosis  of.  18;  diarrhea 
in.  54:  difTerentiated  from  Malta  fever,  806; 
differentiated  from  acute  nUliary  tuberculosis, 


24;  differentiated  from  miliary  tuberculosis, 
616;  differentiated  from  paratyphoid.  63;  differ- 
entiated from  typhus,  71;  digestive  tract  in, 
64;  disinfection  in,  31,  32;  distribution  of,  7; 
duration  of  fever  in,  27;  dysphagia  in,  56; 
emetics  in.  33;  enlarged  spleen  in.  22.  23;  en- 
trance of  infection  of.  5;  epidemics  of.  7;  epis- 
taxls  in.  25.  56;  etiology  of.  1;  ground- water 
source  of.  1;  hemorrhages  In.  30.  55;  hydro- 
therapy in,  48;  ileo-cecal  gurgling  in.  23:  ileo- 
cecal sensitiveness  in.  23;  immunisation  in.  39; 
in  Hamburg.  8;  in  Lausen.  7;  in  Paris.  9;  in 
Spanish-American  and  South  African  wars, 
10;  infection  by  mouth,  6;  infection,  mixed 
and  secondary  in,  5;  insomnia  and  somno- 
lence in,  57;  isolation  in,  33;  larynx  and 
pharynx  in,  56;  locali^tlon  of  cause  of.  29; 
meteorism  in.  23.  55;  mild  type  of.  38;  nervous 
symptoms  in.  57;  nourishment  in.  44.  47.  58; 
nursing  in.  42,  43;  occupations  predisposing 
to,  17;  over-feeding  in,  45;  perforation  of 
bowels  in,  29,  56;  perichondritis  in,  56; 
peritonitis,  acute,  in,  30;  pleurisy  In,  56; 
power  of  resisUnce  of  .patient  In.  28:  predis- 
posing causes.  16;  prognosis  of.  18.  25;  prog- 
nosis of.  in  alcoholics,  26;  prognosis  of.  in 
chronic  affections.  26;  prognosis  of.  in  preg- 
nancy, 26;  prognosis  of,  in  second  atUck. 
27;  prophylaxis  of,  30,  31,  33;  recUl  InjecUons 
in,  55;  recurring  attacks  of,  18;  respiratory 
complications  in,  56;  sequels  of.  29;  serum 
diagnosis  of.  14;  sources  of  infection  of.  5; 
stools,  disinfection  of,  31;  stools  in.  23:  tem- 
perature in,  27,  28;  therapy  of,  33;  transporU- 
tion  of  patient  in.  32;  transmission  of.  31; 
treatment  of.  29,  30;  ulcers  in,  45;  urine  of, 
4;  venesection  in,  33;  v.  Leyden's  dietary  in, 
46;  water,  as  distributor  of,  7;  with  peritoneal 
irritation.  56:  with  peritonitis,  perforative,  56. 

Bnteroclysis.  694;  in  cholera,  730. 

Epidemics  of  cholera,  721;  of  cholera  in  Ham- 
burg, 140;  of  enteric  fever,  24;  of  erysipelas, 
465;  of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  892;  of  hunger 
typhus.  72;  of  hydrophobia.  855;  of  influenza, 
124.  140.  149;  of  malaria.  188.  223;  of  measles, 
311;  from  meat  poisoning,  67;  of  paratyphoid, 
61,  68;  of  parotitis,  762;  of  plague,  140.  737.  756; 
of  pneumonia.  565;  of  relapsing  fever.  78,  80; 
of  scarlet  fever,  363;  of  smallpox.  425;  of 
typhus  fever.  72,  103,  108;  of  Weil's  disease, 
808;  of  yellow  fever.  113;  interrupted,  of  ma- 
laria, 289;  prevention  of.  105. 

Epigastric  fear.  119. 

Epistaxis.  806;  in  enteric  fever.  25,  56;  in  mea- 
sles. 322. 

Epizootics,   infection   by.    889. 

Ergot  in  scarlet  fever.  419. 

Eruption,  coalescence  of.  in  cholera.  725;  cuta- 
neous in  relapsing  fever.  95;  decided,  uniform. 
426;  driving  in,  of  smallpox.  440;  from  antipy- 
«rln,  342.  358;  from  quinin.  358:  in  measles,  316; 
in  scarlet  fever.  373;  in  typhoid.  4.  22.  23;  of 
dengue,  HI;  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  358; 
of  entire  skin.  426;  of  measles.  855;  of 
rdtheln.  354;  of  smallpox.  426:  of  typhus.  82. 
101;  of  typhus  confounded  with  measles.  359; 
of  varicella.  457;  period  of.  in  measles,  322: 
relapsing  in  measles.  327;  roseolar  in  tuber- 
culosis. 613;  septic.  342.  379;  syphilitic.  437; 
triangular,  in  scarlet  fever,  406:  vaccinal.  451; 
varieties  of,  359.  658;  vesicular  or  pustular, 
436. 

Eruptive  infectious  diseases  In  hospitals.  351. 

Erysipelas.  460.  646;  afebrile,  468:  ambulans. 
467;  as  secondary  affection.  465:  bacteriology 
of.  461:  bullosum,  467:  catamenlal,  471:  com- 
plications of.  469;  confluens.  467;  course  and 
onset  of.  465;  crustosum.  467:  diagnosis  of. 
471:  duration  of.  467:  endemic.  464;  epidemics 
of.  465:  fever  course  in.  468:  from  injuries, 
464:  gangrflBnosum,  467:  habitual.  470:  in  an- 
cient times.  461:  influence  of.  on  tumors.  475; 
inoculation  of.  475:  laryngeal,  474:  malignant. 
668;  mechanical  treatment  of.  477:  migrans. 
467.  468:  mortality  of,  474:  of  new-born.  471; 
origin  of.  461:  pathology  of.  473;  phlegmono- 
sum.  467;  post  mortem  changes  in,  474;  post 
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partum,  469;  prophylaxis  of,  476;  puerperale 
grave  internum,  468,  468;  puatulosum,  467; 
relapses  in.  470;  secondary,  471;  squamosum, 
467;  symptoms  of,  465;  therapy  of,  477;  thera- 
peutic transmission  of,  474;  transmission  of, 
466;  treatment  of.  479;  vesiculosum  seu  mill- 
aire,  467;  wandering.  467. 

Erysipeloid,   zoonotic    (finger-),   472. 

Erythema.  472,  662;  in  cholera,  726;  in  measles, 
338;  ezsudativum  multiforme,  358,  405,  437, 
472,  634,  668;  nodosum,  634,  668. 

Erythrocytes,  punctated,  247. 

Bstivo-autumnal  fever,  198,  202. 

Ether,  a  cause  of  pneumonia.  562. 

Eucalyptus  in  malarial  fever,  280. 

Euqulnin,  302. 

Eustachian  tuhe.  disease  of.  in  measles.  822. 

Eye,  care  and  condition  of,  in  smallpox.  428, 
444;  contractions  of  pupils  of.  497;  hemor- 
rhages in,  662.  666;  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion of,  662.  668;  paralysis  of  muscles  of,  497. 

Eyes,  in  cholera.  723;  loss  of,  in  scarlet  fever, 
383. 

Examination,  of  patient  In  pneumonia,  548, 
555,  590;  special  methods  of,  543. 

Exanthem,  hemorrhagic  form.  In  measles,  322; 
rudimentary,  342;  scarlatinoid,  405;  serum, 
342. 

Exanthemata,  acute,  combined  with  measles, 
337. 

Excitement,  condition  of.  In  enteric  fever,  57. 

Excretion,  muco-purulent  in  measles,  322. 

Expectorants  in  pneumonia.  586. 

Extremities,  cool,  in  cholera,  725;  individual, 
paralysis  of,  497. 

Exudates,  massive  purulent,  659;  pleuritic.  134, 
546;  pneumonic,  497;  surgical  treatment  of, 
139. 


Face,  bloated.  In  measles,  320;  red  flush  of,  in 
influenza,  128;  spasm  of,  497;  swelling  of,  in 
scarlatina,  895. 

Facial  nerves,  paralysis  of,  517. 

Fades  pestlca,  743. 

Fades  tetanica.  821. 

Family  predisposition,  to  scarlatinal  nephritis, 
392. 

Farcy.    See  Glanders. 

Faroe  Islands,  measles  in,  309. 

Fatty  degeneration  in  yellow  fever,  117. 

Fauces,  dryness  of  membranes  of.  427;  nar- 
rowing of,  379. 

Febres  duplicatse  and  duplices,  236. 

Febrile  disease,  pneumonia  a  type  of,  538. 

Febris  castrensis,  72;  recurrens,  78. 

Fehleisen's   streptococcus  erysipelatos,  462. 

Fever,  alcohol  in,  597;  black  water,  276;  con- 
sumption process  of,  692;  continuous,  in 
typhoid,  27;  course  of,  in  influenza,  128,  199; 
course  of,  step-like,  129;  cryptogenetic  cause 
of,  192;  feeding  in,  593;  hectic,  669;  in  sepsis, 
664;  malarial,  185;  mountain.  187;  of  absorp- 
tion, 743;  pernicious,  238;  post-scarlatinal,  389. 
416;  rheumatic,  623;  septic,  380;  spotted,  72; 
subsequent,  304,  305;  suppurative,  in  small- 
pox, 431;  synochial,  565;  tertian.  188;  tropical, 
238;  uninterrupted.  In  enteric  fever,  50;  vari- 
eties of,  18. 

Fibrin,  deficiency  of,  in  pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion. 135. 

Fibrinous  pneumonia,  560. 

F'iftvre  bilieuso  h^mogloblnurique,  276. 

Fiftvre  typhoide  distinguished  from  typhus.  71. 

Finsen  on  smallpox,   443. 

Fish,  poisoning  from,  717. 

Flagella,   709. 

Flora  of  the  cavity.  669. 

Fluid,  administration  of.  in  cholera,  733. 

Fluids,  regurgitation  of.  382. 

Foci,  actinomycotic,  rupture  of,  902. 

Focus,  tubercular  pre-exlstenre  of,  604. 

Foptor  ex  ore,  705. 

Food,  compact,  in  typhoid,  47:  infection  of,  by 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  889;  producing  chol- 
era nostras,  717, 


Food  products,  proportional  mtxtiir«  of.  BL. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease,  886;  dlag:iioais  of.  m. 
differentiated  from  acute  exanthonata,  94. 
eruption  in,  891;  etiology  of.  887;  In  aaliBslt. 
886,  887;  in  man,  886;  incubation  and  sym^ 
tomatology  of,  890;  inoculation  of.  896;  l«faJ 
prevention  of,  886,  896;  local  treatment  la 
896;  pathology  of,  893;  prognosis  of.  8tZ;  pn>- 
phylaxis  of,  894;  transmitted  from  animal  to 
man,  887;  transmitted  from  man  to  man.  fi^. 

Foot  tonus,  662. 

Formee  frustes  in  Influensa.  127. 

Fourth  disease  in  Rugby  School.  357. 

Frftnkel's  diplococcl.  6,  486.  668. 

French   Yellow   Fever  CommlMlon.   114.  121 

FronUl  bones,  suppuration  of.  470. 

Fruit,  in  dysentery,  683. 

Function,  limitation  of,  from  tubercle  bnvs- 
tion.  611. 

Fungus,  theory,  192. 

Furuncles,  in  pneumonia,  669;  In  typhns.  87. 

Furunculosia,  646. 


Oabritschewsky's  serum  therapy,  107;  test,  ICfi; 
reporU  on  relapsing  fever,  94. 

Oaddesden.  John  of,  on  smallpox,  443. 

Gaffky's  bacillus,  1;  In  typhoid  stools,  4;  is 
typhoid  urine,  4. 

Galen,  teachings  of,  672. 

Gametes  of  malarial  fever.  241.  2S4. 

Ganglia,  cardiac,  in  diphtheria,  614. 

Gangrene,  cutaneous.  470;  dysenteric,  6»t  <M: 
in  erysipelas.  474;  in  pneumonia.  556:  of 
lymph-glands.  380;  of  intesUnes,  701.  710;  pul- 
monary. 134;  pulmonary,  in  typhus.  87;  spon- 
taneous, of  extremities.  88. 

Garden  earth,  tetanus  bacillua  in,  811. 

Gargles,  In  angina.  800. 

Garlic,  oil  of,  to  prevent  malaria,  2M. 

Garotillo,  603. 

Gastric  fever,  236. 

Gastric  Juice,  in  fevers,  694;  In  typhoid  infec- 
tion, 6. 

Gastro-enteritis.  715. 

Oastro-intestinal  influenza,  129. 

Gastro-intestinal  tract,  glanders  infection  Id. 
876. 

Gelatin,  use  of.  in  hemorrhages.   444. 

Genital  organs,  diphtheritic  disease  of.  522. 
glanders  infection  in,  876. 

Genius  epidemicus,  728.  729. 

Geographical  distribution,  of  diphtheria.  5r<S.  of 
pneumonia,   565:  of  yellow  fever,   114. 

Gerhardt,  inoculation  of  malaria  by,  209,  on 
pneumonia,  57u. 

German  measles.     See  Rdtheln. 

Germany,  State  medicine  in,   760. 

Glanders,  872:  acute.  877.  878;  bacteriology  of 
872;  chronic,  88i).  8H2:  differential  diagnosis  of. 
882;  eruption  of.  878;  incubation  of.  S7>.  tc- 
oculation  of.  874:  pathological  changes  in. 
876;  prognosis,  881;  prophylaxis  of.  884;  rarity 
of,  in  man,  875;  symptomatology  of.  CT. 
transmission,  man  to  man,  875:  treatment  of. 
884. 

Glands,  enlargement  of.  In  measles.  Sl^:  i& 
plague,  741,  744;  in  rdtheln.  351;  In  scarlet 
fever,  369. 

Glands,  cervical,  enlargement  of.  437;  Ingnical. 
enlarged  in  plague.  744;  parotid,  inflammatioc 
of.  765,  767;  of  axilla,  elbow,  neck  and  popli- 
teal space,  enlarged  in  plague.  744. 

Glauber's  salt,  712. 

Glomerulitis,  hemorrhagic,  393. 

Glottis,  edema  of,  444,  765. 

Gluten  lemonade,   nutritive  value   of.   S97. 

Gmelin  reaction   in  Influenza.  12!%. 

Golgi.  Investigations  of.  In  malaria.  197.  2M.  >9 

Gout,  638;  metacarpo-phalangeal.  63S;  In  gr^at 
toe,  638;  in  the  head.  621;  pneumonia  r«  m- 
bined   with.   562. 

Grassi's  researches  in  malaria,  213. 

Graves  on  feeding  of  fevers,  693. 


or  nulBTlB,  260. 
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HemaloioflD  falcirorme,  IW. 

Hemalurls  rollowlog  aulntn,  ZTl:  Id  Woll'a  dli- 

Hemoglobln  In  blood  of  malaria,  242;  Id  pd«u- 

HomogloblDurla,  3W. 

Hemoglobin  uric   dlscolnratlan     219:   hvar.   SIS. 

HemolyiU.  27«. 

lieraarrhage.  ratal. 
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:  In'innuenia.  128:  puoctirorm,  3Se, 
Dorfbaglc     dialheilB.     404:     appeal 


erlod.  471. 
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,  31T;  In  plague,  748, 


Hepalltia,  tropica 
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Hydropathy  In  tetanua,  834,  S3S. 

Hydrotherapy  In  cholera,  732;  In  enteric  fovor, 
48.  £4:  In  tevera,  108:  In  meailaa.  348;  lu  pneu- 
monia, 587.  689. 

Hygiene,  during  prevalence  or  cholera.  728;  la 
aoglna,  802:  Id  cerebroeplDal  moDlDgltla.  601: 
In  feyera,  10»;  In  whooplng-^ough,  344,  TSfl, 
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Hyperemia,  vaao motor,  372. 
HypereatheUa,  general,  434. 
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,    838.    MO;    treat- 


Hypodermoclyala,  731. 
HrpoBtaalB.  660:  pulmonary 
Hypoiutic  congeatlon,  42. 


Ice  appllcatloai  In  angina.  800,  801:  tn  cerebro- 
aplaal  mealngilU,  602;  in  feveri,  108;  In 
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datlon  of.  666:  glanders  Infection  in,  876;  In- 
flammation of.  from  bacteria,  660;  inflamma- 
tion of.  in  relapsing  fever,  97;  Inflammation 
of,  in  whooping-cough.  779;  necrosis  of,  in 
measles,  825;  physical  examination  of,  613; 
tuberculosis  of,  combined  with  Influensa.  1&6, 
167.  173. 

Lupus.  475. 

Luschka's  tonsil.  789. 

Lymph,  glycerinated,  449. 

Lymph-glands,  axillary,  inflltration  of.  648; 
cervical,  enlargement  of,  352;  enlargement 
of,  362.  437;  regional,  infection  of,  744;  swell- 
ing in  scarlet  fever,  382. 

Lymphadenitis,  391,  4ffl;  phlegmonous,  518. 

Lymphatic  pharyngeal  ring,  789. 

Lysis  in  smallpox,  429. 

Lyssa.    See  Hydrophobia. 

Lyssophobla,  854. 


M 

Maculdb,  in  scarlet  fever.  879. 

Malaria,  abortion  of,  by  horse  pest  serum,  304; 
abortive  treatment  of.  260.  304;  absence  of,  in 
malarial  regions,  224;  American  investigations 
of,  207.  208;  animal  dissemination  of,  189; 
anopheles  as  sole  transmitters  of,  213;  apy- 
rexia  of,  266;  as  a  pool  fever,  298;  bacillus  of, 
194;  blood  pigment  of,  195;  blood  examina- 
tions In,  245;  caused  by  septon,  191;  course 
of.  233;  cinchona  bark  in.  192;  cured  by  but- 
termilk, potatoes  and  puddings,  261;  curve  of. 
spring  maximum  of,  233;  determination  of 
stage  of,  253;  diagnosis  of.  243.  256;  difteren- 
tiated  from  yellow  fever,  122;  dissemination 
of.  289;  distinguished  from  MalU  fever,  806; 
distribution  of,  in  tropics,  200;  endemic,  185; 
endemic  of  children,  289;  epidemics  of,  188; 
epidemic  upon  Island  of  Reunion,  223;  exter- 
mination of.  293;  flagella  of,  195;  following 
construction  of  railroads,  223;  following 
earthquakes,  223;  generators  of,  193;  geo- 
graphical distribution  of,  184;  host  cells  of 
blood  in,  252,  256;  hydrotherapy  in.  282;  treat- 
ment of,  282;  Hippocrates'  views  of.  188;  im- 
munity from.  228,  306;  in  Baltimore,  201;  in 
East  Africa,  200,  212;  in  German  East  Africa, 
208;  in  Holland,  292;  in  India.  200.  210;  in 
Java.  201;  in  Rome.  196.  199.  212;  in  Russia, 
during  extremely  cold  temperatures,  228;  in 
spring  months,  229;  in  Stephansort,  290,  292; 
incubation  of.  233;  infection  on  ships,  225; 
inoculation  of,  209;  in  temperate  climates, 
230;  Interrupted  epidemics  of,  289;  investi- 
gators of,  196:  Koch's  theory  of.  209,  213.  224, 
230.  232;  latent.  289;  long  continuance  of,  305; 
masked,  240.  806;  microscopical  diagnosis  of, 
244;  mosquitoes,  agents  of.  190;  neuralgia  in. 
240;  non-dissemination  of,  226,  227;  of  Pontine 
marshes,  225;  origin  of.  188:  oscillaria  cause 
of,  198;  palmella  theory  of,  193;  parasite  of, 
development  of.  197,  204;  parasite  of,  forme 
cadav^rique.  196;  parasite  of,  in  spleen,  194; 
pathologico-anatomical  changes  of,  243;  per- 
nicious, 252,  282;  pernicious,  diagnostic  phe- 
nomenon of,  253:  prevention  by  mechanical 
means.  295;  prodromal  phenomena  of.  235; 
propagation  of,  285;  proteosoraa  of,  209;  pro- 
phylaxis of,  260,  283.  291;  quartan  in  Pavia, 
197:  quinin  treatment  in.  257:  recurrent  at- 
tacks of.  228,  229.  234;  relapses  in,  290;'  re- 
searches in.  of  Orassi.  212;  researches  in.  of 
Laveran,  205:  researches  in,  of  Manson,  210; 
researches  in,  of  Schaudinn,  214;  researches 
in,  of  SchttfTner,  224;  Singapore's  immunity 
from,  187;  treatment  of.  257;  typhoid  form 
of,  240;  water  infection  of,  219;  with  pneu- 
monia, 562. 

Malarial  attack,  antedatement  and  postpone- 
ment of,  237;  inverse  forms  of,  237. 

Malarial  auto-intoxication,  214. 

Malarial  cachexia.  241. 

Malarial  fever,  afebrile  interval  of.  235;  attack 
of.  proper,  235;  bihydrobromate  of  quinin 
in,  275;  in  Greece.  277;  irregular,  with  long 
intervals.  199;  nutritive  disturbances  In,  242; 


of  the  ancients,  236;  peculiar  odor  in,  235; 
relapses  of,  271;  stage  of  heat  in,  235;  tem- 
perature in.  235,  242;  varieties  of.  236. 

Malarial  parasite,  body  reaction  to.  216;  cell 
nucleus  of,  254;  cycle  development  of,  216; 
development  of.  In  intestines,  206;  estivo- 
autumnal,  214;  examination  of,  by  Ehrlich, 
204;  examination  of.  by  Romanowsky.  204; 
forms  of.  267;  forms  of.  flagellated,  207; 
form  de  resistance,  207;  quiescent  state  of, 
271;  formes  mourantes,  205;  vermiculis,  207; 
germinal  threads  of,  210;  host  cell  of,  256; 
IdenUty  of,  284;  in  Africa,  201;  morphology 
of,  285;  porcelain- like,  245;  segmentation  of, 
200;  sporulation  of,  199.  252;  sUining  of,  203; 
uniformity  of,  202;  varieties  of.  195.  196,  198, 
199. 

Malarial  Plasmodium,  656. 

Malleln,  873,  884. 

MalU  fever,  803;  bacteriology  of,  804;  diagnosis 
of,  805;  diflTerential  diagnosis  of,  806;  distri- 
bution of,  803;  etiology  of,  803;  exciting  cause 
of,  303;  incubation  of,  804;  pathology  of,  804; 
prodromes  of,  804;  prognosis  of,  806;  respira- 
tory diseases  in,  865;  skin  and  Joints  in,  805; 
treatment  of,  806. 

Mammals,  liable  to  hydrophobia,  847. 

Mammary  gland,  affection  of.  887. 

Marasmus,  705;  in  plague,  748. 

Marmorek's  serum,  412. 

Massage,  in  pneumonia,  587.  589. 

Mastitis  parotidea,  769. 

Mastoid,  necrosis  of,  386;  process,  347. 

Materia  peccans  of  smallpox,  440. 

Maurer  on  malaria,  251.  252,  270. 

Measles,  309;  age  of  susceptibility  to,  311; 
arthritic  pains  In,  321;  associated  with  an- 
gina. 797;  associated  with  other  exanthemata. 
337;  associated  with  varicella,  457;  bronchial 
affections  in,  332;  catarrhal  affections  in,  312, 
313,  318,  319;  clinical  picture  of,  313;  com- 
bined with  scarlatina,  405;  complications  of, 
337;  confluent,  317;  confounded  with  small- 
pox, 435;  confounded  with  syphilis,  327;  con- 
valescence in,  328;  convulsions  in,  336;  de- 
lirium in,  335;  desquamation  In,  328;  devia- 
tion from  normal  course  of,  320;  diagnosis  of. 
341;  diaphoresis  in,  348;  diarrhea  in,  334;  dif- 
ferentiated from  foot  and  mouth  disease,  894; 
diphtheria  In.  331,  338;  diphtheroid  condition 
in,  329;  discriminated  from  smallpox,  422; 
distinguished  from  rdtheln,  361;  distinguished 
from  scarlatina,  361;  epidemics  of,  311;  erup- 
tion of,  316;  etiology  of,  309;  exanthem,  varia- 
tions of,  326;  eye  symptoms  in,  314;  fever  in, 
313;  fulminant  course  of,  324;  height  of.  317; 
hemorrhage  In,  317;  hydrotherapy  in,  348; 
hygiene  of,  344;  immunity  from,  309;  in  fetus 
in  utero,  309;  in  hospitals,  343;  incubation 
period  of,  310,  320;  influenza  in.  175,  176:  inva- 
sion o(,  321;  lymphatic  enlargement  in.  352; 
mistaken  for  smallpox,  342;  mortality  in,  344; 
mustard  treatment  In.  348;  nervous  symptoms 
in,  335;  noma  'In.  330,  336;  occurring  with 
mumps,  763;  otitis  media  in,  329;  pathological 
anatomy  of,  312;  period  of  convalescence,  313; 
of  incubation.  314;  pneumonia  in,  326.  334; 
predisposing  to  tuberculosis,  609:  prevention 
of  contagion  of.  310;  process,  halt  in.  318: 
prognosis  of.  329.  344;  pulmonary  necrosis  in. 
325;  secondary,  312.  343;  serious  changes  In. 
323;  spread  of  in  hospitals.  311;  temperature 
curve  In,  314.  320;  treatment  of.  344. 

Meat,  in  diet  of  typhoid  fever.  48;  poisoning 
from.  67.  717. 

Mediastlnitis.  648;  In  scarlet  fever.  383. 

Mediastinum,  purulent  Inflammation  of.  647. 

Medication,  laxative.  711. 

Mediterranean  fever,  803. 

Medulla  oblongata,  affection  of,  in  tetanus.  820. 

Medullary  swelling  In  measles,  312. 

Megastoma,  708. 

Melanemia.  196. 

Membranes,  serous,  tuberculosis  of.  607.  610, 
614. 

Meninges  of  brain.  Inflammation  of.  6r>9.  661. 

Meningitidis,   micrococcus  intracellularis,   484. 
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Meninffltis.  dlBtinguiahed  from  teUnaB,  829; 
cerebrospinalis  apoplectiformis,  496;  acute, 
557;  fulminant,  387;  in  Influenza,  147;  puru- 
lent, 147.  385,  487;  tubercular,  confounded 
with  sepsis.  675. 

Meningococci,  484.  485.  487.  489;  of  Weichsel- 
baum- Jaeger,  484;  properties  of.  487;  pure 
culture  of,  485,  499;  smear  preparations  of, 
499. 

Mercury,  antlplastic  curative  effect  of,  578. 

Merozoites,  214. 

Metabolism,  400,  591,  625;  in  tetanus,  813;  stimu- 
lation of,  283. 

Metastases  in  rheumatism,  634. 

Meteorism,  613.  672;  in  typhoid,  23,  55. 

Methylene  azure,  249;  in  therapy  of  malaria, 
281;  blue  staining,  247. 

MeUchnlkoff  on  malaria,  205,  264;  law  of 
phagocytosis  of,  92;  splrlUi  theory  of,  97. 

Micrococci,  catarrhal,  163;  in  erysipelas,  461. 

Micrococcus  Intracellularls  meningitidis,  484; 
melitensis.  803. 

Micro-organism  of  relapsing  fever.  93. 

Miliaria,  alba  and  rubra,  625;  In  scarlet  fever, 
374. 

Milk,  as  source  of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  888; 
in  dysentery,  693;  value  of.  in  fevers,  416, 
596;  value  of,  in  typhoid.  46;  sugar.  597. 

Mineral  waters,  in  diseases  of  the  colon,  712. 

Mitral  insufficiency,  from  scarlet  fever,  889. 

Monas  pulmonale,   566. 

MorbilU.  309;  croup.  339;  elevatl,  316;  influensa 
in.  176. 

Morbus  segyptlacus,  503. 

Mordechim.  720. 

Morphia,  in  pneumonia,  535,  585. 

Mortality  of  non- vaccinated  In  smallpox.  434; 
of  relapsing  fever,  104;  of  scarlet  fever.  363, 
408;  of  smallpox.  433;  of  typhus  fever,  103; 
of  yellow  fever,  122. 

Morvin.  873,  _ 

Mosquito  as  cause  of  yellow  fever,  115.  122;  as 
generator  of  malaria.  212;  as  generator  of 
malaria,  biology  of.  217:  as  generator  of  ma- 
laria, description  of.  217;  experiments  with, 
210;  morphology  of,  217;  protection  from.  122, 
294;  protection  from  infection  of.  by  nets, 
295;  stinging  apparatus  of,  217;  seasonal  ac- 
tivity of.  222;  theory  as  regards  malaria,  223. 

Motor  organs,  derangement  of,  In  scarlet  fever, 
379. 

Motor  sphere,  symptoms  referred  to.  In  tetanus, 
820. 

Mountain   fever.  187,  224. 

Mouth,  care  of,  in  typhoid,  43,  54;  mucous 
membrane  of.  in  smallpox,  428;  treatment  of. 
In  angina,  801;  washes.  In  smallpox,  442; 
white  spots  of,  In  measles,  315.       * 

Mouth-breathing,   643. 

Mucous  membrane,  affection  of.  In  sepsis,  659: 
care  of.  In  scarlet  fever,  411:  erysipelas  of, 
473;  hemorrhages  of,  in  plague,  74ft:  Infec- 
tion of.  in  foot  and  mouth  disease,  890;  in- 
fection of.  In  glanders,  875;  inflammation  of, 
in  sepsis.   655:   necrosis  in  dysentery,  687.   699. 

Mumps.     See  Parotitis. 

Murmur,  diastolic,  559;  respiratory  in  diph- 
theria, 519. 

Muscles,  of  heart,  Injury  to.  388;  Inflammation 
of,  fioS;  Inflammation  of.  In  sepsis.  655: 
rheumatism  of,  620.  622:  septic  disease  of, 
differentiated  from  rheumatism,  658;  soreness 
of.  In   dengue,  111. 

Mustard  pack  In  measles.  348. 

Mutism,  as  sequel  to  deafness,  497. 

Mycosis  Intestlnalls.  866. 

.Myelitis,   transverse.   G»>1. 

Myocardium,  paralysis  of,   240. 

Myodegeneratio  cordis,   166. 


N 

Nano.sla.   chloroform.   858;    In   tetanus,   832.   838. 
Narcotics,   in  cholera.  731;  In  Influenza.   139;   in 

pneumonia.   B(»0. 
Nasal  secretion.   Influenza  bacilli  In,  174. 
Nasal  cavity,  care  of,  in  diphtheroid.  414. 


Nature-healing  science.  58S. 

Neapolitan  fever.    See  Malta  fever. 

Neck,  rigidity  of.  494,  622;  spaam  of.  epidcBk. 
482. 

Necrosis,  coagulation.  S69;  focal,  in  kldfirr. 
516;  from  injections  of  quinin,  273;  io  pal- 
monary  inflammations,  134;  In  scarlet  fever. 
383;  naso-pharyngeal.  415;  of  IntesUoc.  XL. 
of  palate  In  scarlatina.  326;  palmooary.  U(. 
pulmonary  in  measles.  325;  of  tUU,  1b  ch«;- 
era,  726. 

Neoplasms,  malignant,  475. 

Nephritis,  562;  chronic.  396;  In  enteric  frr«r. 
57;  infections.  557;  in  influenxa,  liO;  in  srpsu, 
648;  in  whooping-cough,  7S0;  mistakes  (or 
sepsis,  675:  of  relapsing  fever.  100;  scsrk- 
tinal.  891,  395,  416. 

Nephrotyphold.  24. 

Nerves  trigeminus,  in  influenxa,  1C2,  174;  sea- 
sory,  disease  of,  €21. 

Nerve-trunks,  inflammation  of.  CC2. 

Nervous  system,  affections  of.  557;  diseases  of. 
in  whooping-cough,  781;  disturbance  of.  a. 
MalU  fever.  806:  central,  in  scarlet  fever.  itH 
disturbance  of,  in  cerebrospinal  mealafltls. 
496,  498;  disturbance  of.  in  enteric  fever.  57: 
disturbance  of.  In  malaria.  2€2:  distartaocc 
of.  In  measles.  317,  336;  disturbance  of.  m 
plague,  747;  disturbance  of.  In  pnewmosis. 
562;  disturbance  of,  in  smallpox.  4»:  distort 
ance  of,  in  tetanus,  816;  dlsturt>ance  of.  u 
tuberculosis,  613;  seat  of  hydrophobic  Infec- 
tion. 848. 

Neuralgia,  621;  arthritic,  803;  brachial,  later- 
costal  and  trigeminal.  662;  In  masked  bs- 
laria,  240;  in  sepslB,  6«6:  of  testicle.  «K. 
trigeminal,  in  innuenaa,  14S;  Tarioos  foriM 
of,  in  sepsis.  662;  visceral,  of  abdomen.  IC. 

Neurasthenia.  557. 

Neuritis,  621.  662;  peripheral,  468;  toxic.  5U. 

Neuro-retinitis,  497. 

Neuroses,  in  Influensa,  136. 

New  Guinea,  malaria  In,  284. 

N-excretion,  595. 

Nicoialer's  tetanus  bacillus.  811.  82C 

Niger  Expedition,  224. 

Nigeria,  malarial  expedition  to.  287. 

NodulM.  in  measles.  312;  of  acute  artlcalsr 
rheumatism,  630,  639:  of  smallpox.  427.  4>. 

Noma  in  measles,  330.  336.  347;  in  typhus  f««<>r 
88. 

Norway,  scarlet  fever  in.   391. 

Nose,  breathing  through.  625;  care  of.  io  •rtr- 
latlna.  411:  diphtheritic  disease  of.  51^.  dl»- 
charge  from.  In  scarlet  fever.  3bl:  maciwi 
membrane  of,  in  smallpox.  428;  stuffed  xz 
glanders.  879;  powder  of  MoriU  Schmidt.  J4* 

Nourishment,  compact,  in  enteric  fever.  41  47. 
58;  fluid,  in  enteric  fever.  47.  64.  58;  In  mtt- 
sles.  346;  in  smallpox,  442. 

Nursing  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  (C 
in  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  54>2:  in  cbo!t>r&. 
736;  In  diphtheria,  529.  532;  in  enteric  f*^*r. 
42,  54:  in  measles,  345;  in  pneumonia.  I#. 
in  sepsis,  679:  in  smallpox.  440:  in  tetasus. 
822.  831;  Judgment  and  tact  in,  S9S. 

Nurslings,  erysipelas  of.  471. 

Nutrition,  disturbance  of,  in  malaria.  1*1.  la 
dysentery,  692;  In  tetanus.  832;  injury  to.  i= 
sepsis,  663,  664:  subcutaneous,  in  tetanua  d 

Nystagmus  In   cerebrospinal   meningitis.  I£>T. 


Obermeier's  splrochetse.  79,   196. 

Obesity,    in   rheumatism,    639.    640;    In    typboil 
26;  pneumonia  associated  with.  6^.  562. 

Odor,  of  diphthena,  510;  of  malarial  fever.  S^ 
of  measles.  317;  of  mouth,  fetid.  7ri5:  of  sms:  - 
pox,   429:  of  typhus  fever,    73,   74.    102. 

Opacity,  granular,  of  muscles.    493. 

Opisthotonos,  494,  821. 

Opium  In  cholera,  729.  731.  736:  in  tetanaa  <>^ 

Optic  neuriUs.  497. 

Oral  cavity,   care  of.   in  diphtheroid,   414:  cart 
of,  In  fevers,  643;  care  of.   In  scarlatina.  4i: 
disease   of,    903;   germs   of    disease    normsUr 
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present  in,  569;  Implication  of,  In  measles, 
330,  346;  odor  from.  706. 

Orchitis  In  MalU  fever,  803,  806;  parotidea,  768, 
771. 

Ortbotonos.  821. 

Oscillarla  as  cause  of  malaria,  193. 

Osteomyelitis,  638;  relapsing,  660;  renewed  at- 
tacks of,  from  old  Infection,  649. 

Otitis  media,  518;  associated  with  measles,  329; 
autopsy  reports  of,  In  children.  649;  combined 
with  angina.  795;  following  erysipelas,  470; 
In  mumps,  768;  in  relapsing  fever,  100;  in 
scarlet  fever,  372,  385.  408;  In  smallpox,  431; 
in  whooping-cough,  784;  purulent,  497. 

Otorrhea.  330. 

Over-feeding,  in  typhoid,  45. 

Oxygen,  culture  media  free  from.  812;  inhala- 
tion of.  280,  601;  inhalations  of.  in  pneu- 
monia, 587. 

Oysters,  as  source  of  enteric  fever,  10;  poison- 
ing from,  717. 


Pain  in  shoulder,  705;  In  small  of  back,  435; 
muscular,  in  relapsing  fever.  89. 

Palate,   necrosis  of.  in  scarlatina,  326. 

Palmella  theory  of  malaria,  193. 

Palpation  of  thorax,  546. 

Paludism,  184.  195. 

Pancarditis,  655. 

Pancreatitis,  in  mumps,  769. 

Panophthalmia,  purulent.  329;  unilateral,  662. 

Paracentesis,  347,  386. 

Paracolon  bacillus,  60,  66;  in  tubercular  case, 
66;  importance  of,  66. 

Paralysis,  as  sequel  to  typhus.  88;  diphtheritic, 
404,  516:  early  and  late,  517;  hemiplegic,  518; 
in  rabies.  852,  853;  of  face,  517;  post-diph- 
theritic, 517;  spastic  spinal.  783;  typical  as- 
cending. Landry's.  783. 

Parasite  of  Texas  fever  of  cattle.  209. 

Parasites  du  paludlsme.  forme  primitive  em- 
bryonnaire.  195. 

Paratyphoid,  60;  ambulatorlus,  64;  associated 
with  enteric  fever,  66;  bacillus  of,  60;  bacil- 
lus of.  gelatin  colony  of,  63;  diagnosis  of,  66; 
diflTerentiated  from  enteric,  63;  epidemic  of, 
68;  eruption  of,  68;  etiology  of,  67;  hemor- 
rhage in.  65;  infection  of.  67;  literature  of. 
69;  mortality  of,  64;  pathogenesis  of.  66; 
pathology  of.  64;  stools  in,  63;  suspicion  of, 
65;  symptoms  of,  65;  ulcers  in,  68. 

Paresis  of  deltoid,  64. 

Paresthesia,  518;  In  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
^2. 

Parotitis,  complications  of,  768;  contagion  and 
infection  of.  763;  course  and  termination  of. 
768;  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of.  771;  epidemic 
of.  762;  history  and  etiology  of.  762;  im- 
munity to,  763.  764;  incubation  of.  765;  in 
enteric  fever.  54;  in  relapsing  fever.  100;  in 
smallpox.  431;  intrauterine  transmission  of. 
764;  occurring  with  measles.  763;  pathology 
of.  764;  purulent.  416;  suppurative.  766.  768; 
suppurative  in  typhus.  87;  symptoms  of.  765; 
therapy  of.  771;  with  orchitis.  768.  771. 

Pasteur  Institute,  tetanus  antitoxin  from,  "839. 

Pasteur's  yeast  theory.  192. 

Patella,  dancing  of,  624. 

Pavor  noeturnus,  782. 

Peloponnesian  War.   diseases  in,  113. 

Pemphigus,  472;  associated  with  measles.  327; 
vesicles  of,  437. 

Peptonuria,  550. 

Perforation  of  bowel  in  typhoid.  29. 

Pericarditis,  in  pneumonia.  557;  in  sepsis.  648. 

Pericardium,  effusion  into.  628;  friction  sound 
of.  628;  inflammation  of.  626.  627.  629;  tuber- 
culosis of.  613.  614. 

Perichondritis,  in  enteric  fever,  56. 

Perinephritis,  905. 

Periosteum,  diseasp  of,  658. 

Periostitis,  syphilitic,   622,  638. 

Peripheral  neuritis  in  varicella,  458. 

periproctitis,  905, 


Peritoneum,  inflammation  of,  626;  irritation  of, 
56;  perforation  of,  56;  tuberculosis  of,  614. 

Peritonitis,  acute,  30;  fulminant  diffuse,  706; 
purulent,  648. 

Perityphlitis,  795;  actinomycotica,  905. 

Perniciosa  macula,  252. 

Pernicious  fever,  algid  and  syncopal  forms  of, 
240;  blood  condition  in,  239;  cerebral  and 
nervous  symptoms  in.  239;  in  time  of  Syden- 
ham, 267;  tertian,  257;  treatment  by  quinin, 
258. 

Pertussis.    See  Whooping-Cough. 

Peruvian  bark.    See  Quinin. 

Pest.    See  Plague. 

Pestis  ambulans,  758. 

Pestls  bellica,  72. 

Petechial  eruption  In  typhus  fever,  83. 

Pfeierer,  antibodies  of,  93;  bacillus  of,  125,  141, 
150,  422;  investigations  of,  in  cholera,  727;  on 
malaria,  206;  phenomenon,  93. 

Phagocytosis,  law  of.  92. 

Pharynx,  adenoid  substance  in.  789;  afCections 
of,  in  enteric  fever,  56;  condition  of,  in  scar- 
let fever,  369,  389;  disease  of  structures  of. 
505;  examination  of.  791;  herpes  and  mycoses 
of.  797;  mucous  membrane  of.  in  smallpox. 
428;  septic  disease  of,  648,  675;  syphilis  of, 
155. 

Pharyngeal  cavity,  care  of.  in  diphtheroid.  414. 

Phenacetin.  679;  In   rheumatism,  642. 

Phenomenon,  paradoxical,  662. 

Phlebitis  in  smallpox.  431. 

Phlegmon,  acute  septic,  655. 

Photophobia  in  measles,  314. 

Phthisis  florida.  173.  611. 

Physical  signs,  disproportion  of,  132;  negative 
in,  133. 

Physician,  ethics  for,  410. 

Physostigminum,  sallcyllcum  and  sulphurlcum, 
837. 

Pigment  in  gametes  of  malarial  fever,  254. 

Pilocarpin  in  measles,  348;  in  renal  disease, 
417. 

Plague,  737;  aphthous,  886;  bacteriology  of, 
73l,  750;  buboes  of,  primary  and  secondary, 
744;  bubonic.  445;  bubonic,  cutaneous,  glan- 
dular, pulmonary.  741;  bubonic,  true  oriental. 
737;  carbuncles  and  boils  in.  746;  clinical  pic- 
ture of.  739;  complications  of.  744;  diagnosis 
of.  bacteriologic.  742;  digestive  disturbance 
in,  747;  epidemiology  of,  743,  756;  epizootics, 
758;  etiology  of,  738;  examination  of  blood  in. 
750;  fever  curve  In,  743;  glandular  swellings 
in.  741.  744;  headache  and  vertigo  in.  743; 
heart  Implication  In.  743;  hemorrhages  in. 
746;  history  of,  737;  houses  and  quarters,  de- 
struction of,  758;  immunization  to.  754;  incu- 
bation of.  743;  in  Asia.  140;  in  Egypt.  760;  in 
Europe,  in  1900.  742.  760;  In  India.  738;  Indo- 
Chinese  epidemic.  743;  kidney  changes  in, 
747;  laboratories.  760;  localization  of.  741; 
necrosis  of  glands  In.  745;  nutrition  In.  753; 
pain  in  buboes  of.  744;  pneumonia  in.  741. 
747:  prognosis  of,  752;  prophylaxis  of,  760; 
pulmonary.  326.  749,  750;  quarantine  rules  for, 
759;  secondary  blood  infections  in.  742:  serum 
diagnosis  of.  751;  serum  therapy  in,  753:  sur- 
gical treatment  of  buboes  of,  752;  tonsillar, 
745;  transmission  of.  to  man.  757:  treatment 
of.  752;  virus  for  inoculation  of,  755. 

Plague  Commissions.  738.  742.  755.  756. 

Plasmodise.  malarial,  198. 

Plehn  on  malaria.  244.  247,  306,  308. 

Pleura,  efCuslon  into,  665;  effusion  into,  in  rep- 
sis,  659;  inflammation  of.  626:  purulent  in- 
flammation  of,  647;    tuberculosis  of,  607.  614. 

Pleurisy,  clay- water.  134;  fulminant.  134:  in 
acute  articular  rheumatism.  630;  in  enteric 
fever,  56;  in  influenza.  134,  139;  in  smallpox. 
431;  purulent,  648:  putrescent,  134;  treatment 
of.  139;  with  effusion,  134. 

Pleuritis  exsudativa  acutisslma  grippalis,  134. 

Pleuritis.  right-sided.  384. 

Pleurothotonos.  821. 

Pneumocofol,  165.  550.  668;  culture  of,  .WO;  la 
endocarditis,  557:  in  influenza,  131. 

Pneumococcus,  infection^  667. 


PoeumODla.  abortlTe,  Mb,  61 

BueDUi,  1S2;  age  sad  lei 
ese,  598;  anllprretlc  trea 
iDflueDced  by  i^Jlmiite,  lutl 
Mthenlc,  131.  B66;  «ubou1i 
blood  coudiliou  in,  &S0;  cil 
m.  S13,  615,  eiSi:  caUrrbal 
caUrrbHi.  In  ai:uta  rheumi 

ol.  571^  chill  In,  642.  5«1: 
133,  154;  claaalcal  laDueail 
tar;  In,  633,  536;  cold  aj 
compJIcaUoni  and  sequela 

cullarltlea  or.   663;  'coDllia. 

U2;  Muraa  o(' fever  of,  643 
HG.    «0a^    critical    or   eplci 

tlOD,  ao.  663:'  delayed  real 
llrtum  et,  53*;  deaquam.LII% 
diaaami Dated    tuberoally. 
atuea  of.  663;  eryMpcIalou. 

tavonble  cour'^f  or',    KG3; 


■a    Id.   HG,   647; 
■em)  Dated,  133; 


,    648,    ^6,    5»;    frou 


;  bypoatatlc,  640;  1 
lloD    with    Infectloi: 


Protoawi  diarrhea,  itK. 
I    Paeudo-ciiala,  644. 
.    Faeudo-croup  In  meaalca,  m. 

Paeudo-heredUr.  QT. 

Faeudaleukeiula.  170. 

FMUdoacarlatUui.  »I. 

Faeudotyphold  Id  fnauaoiK.  UL 

Ptxchoaea.  Id  Intlueaaa.  IK- 

PtomalQ    potaODlna.    CQDfoundad    vttb   tntaM 


Pulae,  Ireauencr,  tD  tub 

broaplnal  menlnsltla.  4_.   _  , 

In  acarlet  (oTer,  US;  Is  trpboM,  a.  B;  li 
mlttent,   646;  MltuulUloD  ot.    la    ibaliii. 

Pulaiu  paradoiua,  612.  T4& 


Id    meuiea,  VT;   maUBiuiiit.   *7X.  'm*.  JI 

Premla.  M5;  c 

laUDkl,  IS&. 
Pye-Smltb.  on  ti 
Pjruiildra,  (U. 


>uliir.   Id   laflueoi 


,  663;  laduratlOD  In, 
t,  162;  laol  proceaa 
aged,  661;  nkrcoUca 


compared,  5T1;  patholoElca 

644;  prophylule  In.  676;  pu 
■Ided.   166;   rudimeiiury,   6 


I  ot.  139.  670,  672; 
,  St2:  true  typhoid 
0,  666;  typical.  533. 


enu.   u;;   u  B(- 


iipenae  of,  >D1;  In  dri 

affecUooa,   M.   157;   L 

D  propbylazia  of  m&lATiK,  MO-  U 
D  yellow  fsTer,  19;   In  arlDc' a 

irodudlni  blackwaler  ttvrr,  r7», 
of,  37»,  276;  lOlubllItT  of,  174; 
1,  tberapy.  Rucc'a  theory  ot.  170 


norleoi  nadlngs  li 
liim  lodld.  908. 


rbeumalUm,  «3!l; 


Rag-pick 
Rupberry  e 


>.  4U. 


Rata,  plague  tranamlaaloo   bf,  71 

Ray-lungua  dlwaw.  8>«.   897. 

Reaction.   Courmonfa  aerum.   fo 
tl7i  dlaio-,  a,   178,  in.  118.  3Gi 
5S«.   878;    Qmelln,    In    Inlliiuia.    i».   Grittr- 
Wldal.  13,  a);  Ptelffer,  II;  WIdal    fi    IC 

RecIUDi,  prolapae  of,  7TS;  qalnla  medlcatloa  M 


D  anwllpoi.  Ml.  H 


I    ot.    ri.    m.  na- 


Teyed  by  bed-buca.  80;  dUtcnoala  ot.  KJ.  »•- 
dtnilc  areaa  of.  SO;  apMcmic*  or.  n.  m.  (L 
M;  ellDlogy  D(,  78;  berpea  lablalla  In,  M   U- 
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fUmmatlon  of  tongue  In,  101;  inoculation  of. 
93:  intestinal  catarrh  in.  100;  inveatigationa 
into.  91;  Jaundice  in.  98;  lirer  chanaee  in. 
97;  morulity  of.  104;  pathology  of.  96;  pre- 
vention of  rolapse  In.  107;  prognosis  of.  104; 
prophylaxis  of.  106;  pulmonary  inflammation 
in.  97;  renal  InflammaUon  in.  100;  spirilli  of, 
79.  91;  splenic  changes  in,  89.  97;  symptoms 
of.  88;  temperature  in.  89.  104;  transmission 
of.  78.  80;  treatment  of,  107. 

Remittent  fever  associated  with  relapsing 
fever.  100. 

Renal  affections,  in  typhus,  88.  100;  disease, 
septic.  386;  epithelium,  pathological  changes 
of.  719. 

Report  of  French  Yellow  Fever  Commission. 
114.  122. 

Reprise.  In  whooping-cough,  776. 

Resorption  of  diseased  tissue,  908. 

Respiration,  bronchial,  &47;  disturbance  of.  In 
malarial  fever.  242;  In  capillary  bronchitis. 
332;  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  496;  In 
chronic  influenza.  In  bronchitis,  162;  In  pneu- 
monia, 646;  increased  frequency  of,  in  sep- 
sis, 660.  666.  672;  paralvsis  of  muscles  of.  617. 

Respiratory  passages,  disease  of.  903;  impli- 
cated in  scarlet  fever.  402;  in  influensa.  147; 
In  plague.  748;  smallpox  eruption  in.  428. 

Retina,  septic  changes  in.  663. 

Re  vaccination.  460. 

Rhazes  on  smallpox,  441. 

Rheumatic  fever,  acute,  distinguished  from 
Malta  fever.  806. 

Rheumatism,  arthritic.  623;  articular,  160. 

Rheumatism,  articular,  acute.  620,  623;  admin- 
istration of  water  in,  643;  as  miasmatic  dis- 
ease. 641;  cardiac  thromboses  in.  627;  care  of 
joints  in,  642;  change  of  heart  sounds 
in.  628;  clinical  picture  of.  623;  combined 
with  gout,  637;  complications  in.  629.  640; 
confounded  with  glanders,  882;  convales- 
cence in.  630,  644;  diagnosis  of,  637;  difTeren- 
tiated  from  sepsis,  669;  due  to  infection.  684; 
etiology  of.  634;  heart  coDdltlon  in.  626.  642; 
history  of.  620;  local  distribution  of.  636;  mor- 
tality of.  639;  nutrition  in,  643;  predisposing 
causes  of.  636;  prognosis  of.  639,  640;  specific 

Cithogenlc  agent  of.  636;  suitable  climate  In. 
4;  temperature  rise  In.  626.  630;  valvular 
affections  In.  627;  with  lacunar  angina.  794. 

Rheumatism  in  measles.  337;  muscular.  622; 
scarlatinal.  387.  416.  636. 

Rheumatlsmus  nodosus.  639. 

Rheumatoid.  636;  influensa.  129. 

Rhinitis.  167.  169;  pseudo- membranous.  619. 

Rhino-tracheo-bronchltidM.  166. 

Rhizopods.  696. 

Rhubarb.  In  convalescence  of  cholera.  736. 

Risus  sardonicus  and  tantallcus.  821.  823. 

Rock  fever.    See  Malta  fever. 

Romanowsky  on  malaria.  204.  264;  stain.  209. 
249.  262.  263.  266. 

Rose.    See  Erysipelas. 

Roseola.  668;  sstiva.  368;  spots  of.  672. 

Roses,  cemetery.  613. 

Ross,  experiments  of.  in  malaria.  209.  210. 

Rdtheln.  361;  clinical  symptoms  of.  362;  dis- 
tinguished from  measles.  361;  distinguished 
from  scarlatina.  361.  406;  eruption  of.  364. 

Rubella.    See  Rdtheln. 

Rubeola,   309. 

Ruge's  sUln.  247. 
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St.  Anthony's  fire.  460. 

Sallcin.  641. 

Salicylate.  In  rheumatism.  639. 

Salicylate  of  sodium.  631.  641. 

Salicylic  acid  in  sepsis.  670,  679;  In  tetanus.  837. 

Salipyrln  in  angina.  800. 

Saliva,  profuse  excretion  of,  in  smallpox.  428. 

Salivation,  in  hydrophobia.  863. 

Saltpeter  In  pneumonia.*  673.  684. 

Sanarelli.    bacillus    icteroldes    of.    116;    serum 

treatment  of.  122. 
Sarilution  during  prevalence  of  cholera,  728, 


Sarcina.  16L 

Sarcomata.  Influence  of  erysipelas  on,  476. 

Sausage,  poisoning  from.  718. 

Scarlatina.    See  Scarlet  Fever. 

Scarlatina  gravissima,  378.  388,  413;  miliaris, 
374. 

Scarlatinal  nephritis,  416;  heart  condition  in, 
399;  prognosis  of.  40L 

Scarlatinal  typhoid.  416. 

Scarlet  fever.  363;  age  of  susceptibility  to.  368; 
among  district  poor.  408;  anorexia  in.  376; 
anuria  in.  394.  400;  aasoclated  with  angina, 
797;  associated  with  diphtheria.  622;  asso- 
ciated with  rheumatism.  636;  associated  with 
varicella.  467;  capillary  bronchitis  in.  4Xa; 
coagi^^lon  necrosis  in.  369;  combined  with 
diphtimia.  404;  combined  with  measles.  338; 
combined  with  specific  infections,  404;  com- 
bined with  varicella,  406;  confounded  with  In- 
fluenza, 407;  confounded  with  rdtheln,  406; 
confounded  with  sepsis.  676;  desquamation 
in.  374;  diagnosis  of.  406;  differentiated  from 
foot  and  mouth  disease.  894;  diphtheroid  in. 
380;  distinguished  from  measles  and  rdtheln. 
361;  epidemic  of.  676;  eruption  In.  373.  406; 
followed  by  dropsy.  399;  fulminans.  378;  gen- 
eral treatment  of,  412;  history  of,  363;  immu- 
nity from,  368:  In  Norway,  363,  366;  Incuba- 
tion period  of.  368;  infection  of.  371:  Infection 
through  wounds.  367;  Infection  without  con- 
tact. 367:  Influenza  In.  176;  Intoxication  form 
of.  378;  inunctions  in.  412;  joint  Inflammations 
in.  386;  kidney  affections  In.  392;  lymphatic 
enlargement  in.  362;  manifold  deviations  In 
type  of.  377;  mild  forms  of,  877;  mortality. 
408;  necrosis  of  palate  In.  326;  nourishment 
in.  411;  otitis  media  in.  386.  386;  pathology  of. 
368:  predisposing  to  tuberculosis.  609;  prog- 
nosis of.  407;  prophylaxis  of.  409;  puerperal. 
367.  406.  676;  pulse  In.  376;  purulent  Inflamma- 
tions of.  384;  rapidly  faUl  form  of.  378; 
rheumatism  in.  387;  rudimentary  cases  of. 
377:  serum  therapy  in.  412;  simulated  by 
fourth  disease.  367;  surgical.  676:  symptoms 
of,  372;  temperature  in.  376;  transmission  of. 
366;  typhoid  condition  in.  389;  white  streak 
on   skin   in.  374.   376. 

Schaudinn's  investigations  in  malaria.  261.  264. 
268. 

Schlzogonla.  263. 

Schlzomycetes  as  cause  of  sepsis,  646. 

Schlzontes.  216;  external.  270;  of  malarial  fever, 
241.  264. 

Schwarzwasserfleber.  276. 

Sclerosis,  multiple,  with  bulbar  symptoms.  783. 

Scorbutic  diathesis,  diet  In.  66. 

Scrofula.  340;  effects  of.  In  measles.  329;  phe- 
nomena of.  In  parotitis,  771. 

Scrofuloderma.  907. 

Scrotum,  enormous  swelling  of,  400. 

Scurvy  in  scarlatina.  406. 

Sensation,  altered.  662. 

Sensory  disturbances,  in  influenza,  136;  in 
tetanus.  822. 

Sepsis.  646;  activity  of  pathogenic  agent  of. 
666;  after  gun-shot  fracture  of  thigh.  650; 
after  osteomyelitis  fifty  years  previously.  660; 
animal  experiments  In,  664;  blood  condition 
In.  663;  bones  and  joints  in.  669:  brain  phe- 
nomena In.  666;  cardiac  activity  in.  657;  case 
observations  in.  667;  changes  of  reflexes  in. 
662;  clinical  picture  of.  664;  compared  with 
tuberculosis.  678:  confounded  with  acute  ex- 
anthemata, 676;  cryptogenetlc.  637.  649;  cryp- 
togenetlc,  fulminant.  677;  diagnosis  of,  663: 
diagnosticated  from  malaria.  676:  differential 
diagnosis  of.  666:  disturbance  of  respiration 
in.  660.  664;  endocardial  localization  of.  677: 
fever  rise  In.  654:  following  injury  at  autopsy. 
648;  from  diseases  of  Internal  organs.  660; 
from  unknown  cause.  437;  great  distribution 
of.  666:  heart  condition  in.  66M:  hemorrhagic 
and  Ichorous  effusions  in.  659:  in  old  gun- 
shot scar  after  eighteen  years.  660:  in  scar 
after  bone  injuries.  650;  Introduction  by  ton- 
sillitis. 647,  648;  irregular  temperature  in. 
666.  666;  long  existent.  653;  masked  by  menia- 
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ffltU  and  nephritis,  675:  masked  by  rheuma- 
tism, 664;  milder  infections  of.  667:  misUken 
for  rheumatism,  660;  morbid  anatomy  of,  653; 
nutrition  and  nursing  in.  678;  paroxysms  and 
relapses  of.  677;  prognosis  of,  677;  puerperal, 
660;  pustule  formation  in,  648;  recurring 
attacks  of,  from  primary  infection.  649; 
rheumatism  a  benign  form  of.  635;  scarlatinal 
condition  in,  658;  severe  inflammations  in. 
669;  symptomatology  of.  663,  661;  temperature 
curve  in.  664;  through  healthy  skin.  646; 
through  wounds.  647;  treatment  of,  678;  yel- 
lowish discoloration  in.  648;  various  neural- 
gias in.  662;  with  bone  and  joint  phenomena. 
665;  with  cardiac  phenomena,  655;  with  fod 
in  lungs,  kidneys  and  stomach.  651 ;  ^Hih  gen- 
eral phenomena.  655;  with  inflammation  of 
internal  organs,  655;  with  vesicle  formation. 
647. 

Septicemia,  645;  typhoid.  66. 

Septicopyemia,  623,  645,  703;  associated  with 
glanders.  882. 

Serous  membranes,  inflammation  of.  in  sepsis. 
655. 

Serum,  of  Behrlng.  36.  526;  of  Behrlng-Knorr. 
839.  844;  of  Bhrllch.  526;  of  Pasteur  Institute. 
839;  of  Tizzoni-CatUni.  840,  844. 

Serum,  curative,  in  diphtheria,  626;  exanthem, 
406. 

Serum  therapy,  consequences  of.  in  diph- 
theria. 107;  employment  of.  in  diphtheria, 
350.  523;  in  enteric  fever.  36.  37.  38;  in  pneu- 
monia. 579.  680.  582;  In  relapsing  fever.  107; 
in  scarlet  fever.  412;  In  smallpox.  445;  of 
Gabritschewsky.    107;    of    Ldventhal.    102. 

Shock,  as  cause  of  pneumonia,   566. 

Sight,  loss  of.  in  scarlet  fever.  398. 

Sinapisms  in  yellow  fever,  123. 

Singultus  in  yellow  fever.  120. 

Sinus  thrombosis  in  scarlet  fever.  886. 

Sitzbath  in  cholera.  734. 

Skin,  aCTectlons  of,  in  diphtheria.  622;  desqua- 
mation of.  in  measles.  328;  eruptions  of.  in 
measles,  336;  in  algid  form  of  pernicious 
fever.  240;  in  cholera,  723;  infected  by  glan- 
ders. 875;  inflltration  of.  in  erysipelas,  466; 
Inflammation  of.  In  sepsis,  665;  influensa  in- 
fection through.  163;  inunction  of,  in  small- 
pox, 442;  irritation  of,  358;  lard-like  appear- 
ance of,  466;  maculated,  in  scarlet  fever, 
379;  marbling  of,  322,  379;  marbling  of,  in 
typhus,  82;  primary  disease  of.  In  plague,  746; 
protean  affections  of,  in  sepsis,  665. 

Skoliosls,  562.  563. 

Smallpox.  420;  artificially  Inoculated,  433;  bac- 
teriology of,  424;  black.  433;  bronchitis  in.  430; 
bronchopneumonia  In,  430;  cardiac  asthenia 
In.  444;  cause  of,  423;  clinical  picture  of,  426; 
complications  in,  429,  444:  confluent,  443;  con- 
tagion of,  422;  deforming  scars  in.  429;  de- 
lirium In.  430;  diagnosis  of.  435;  distributed 
by  inoculated  cases,  433;  epidemic.  421;  epi- 
demic, from  criminal  negligence,  438;  erup- 
tion of.  435;  etiology  of.  421;  exclusion  of 
light  in,  443;  eye  condition  In.  428;  general 
eruption  of.  433;  hemorrhagic,  426,  432,  444; 
Immunity  from.  423.  445,  446,  455;  in  ancient 
times.  421;  Incubation  of.  426:  initial  fever  of, 
427,  431,  43.^:  Inoculation  of.  433;  laxatives  in, 
442;  measles  mistaken  for.  342:  metastatic  in- 
flammations in.  431;  mild  form  of.  429.  431; 
mortality  of.  433;  mouth  washes  in.  442:  nour- 
ishment in.  442;  nursing  In,  440;  odor  of.  429; 
otitis  media  in,  431;  pain  In,  441;  parotitis  in. 
431;  pathologico-anatomical  changes  In.  434; 
pleurisy  in.  431;  predisposition  to.  422;  pre- 
vention of  scars  in,  442;  prognosis  In.  43S; 
prolonKation  of,  431;  prophylaxis  of.  439;  pus- 
tule, drying  of.  429;  rarity  of.  in  Germany. 
420;  secondary  Infections  in,  429;  sequels  of, 
444;  severe  grades  of.  432:  temperature  In. 
431;  throat  symptoms  of.  427;  transference  of. 
432:  treatment  of.  440;  vasomotor  symptoms 
of.  42H;  vesicle  of,  many-partitioned  8tru<ture 
of.  42S;  views  of  Gaddesden.  Rhazes.  Sutton 
and   Sydenham.  441:  vomiting  in.   441. 

SnufTles  in   measles.  329. 

Sobernheim,  treatment  of  malaria  by,  258. 


Society  of  Naturalists  in  Hunbors.  ZSL 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  631. 

Sodium  sozojodol  in  nasal  disinfection.  415w 

Somnolence  in  enteric  fever.  67. 

Sordes  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  4M. 

Soul  blindness.  783. 

Sound,  pleuritic  friction.  629. 

Sounds,  cardiac,  changes  In.  from  rheamatism. 

628;  cardiac.  In  sepsis,  664;  of  heart,  mascs- 

lar.  667. 
Soups,  gelatinous,  in  enteritis.  TI&. 
Spartein  in  scarlet  fever.  414. 
Spasm  of  face.  497. 
Spasms,   clonic,    with  unconsciousness.  417:  is 

hydrophobia.  862.  863;  uremic.  98. 
Speech,  disturbance  of.  in  plague.  743;  mnflcC 

in  scarlet  fever.  373,  379:  nasal.  7M. 
Spina  ventosa,  896. 
Spinal  cord,  changes.  In   cerebrospinal  ments- 

gitis.    492;    disturbance    of   funcUon    of.   CO. 

motor  centres    of.    affected    in    tetanus.   101; 

purulent  inflammation  of.   661;   roots,  discast 

of.  493.  . 

Spirllli  of  Obermeier,  79;  of  relapelns  fever,  ft 

96.  102. 
Splrochetie.    in   cholera  nostras,    718;  of  Ober- 
meier. 79. 
Spleen,   changes  of.   in  relapsing  fever.  ».  f7, 

embolism  in.  669;  enlargement  of,   22.  CS.  tc. 

362,  437,  493,  664,  666.  672;  enlargement  of.  la 

paratyphoid.  63;  enlargement  of,   in   r6thels. 

362;   enlargement  of.   in  sepsis.  664;   enlarge- 
ment of.  in  smallpox.  431;  enlargement  <^.  ib 

typhoid.     22;     enlargement     of.     treated    br 

qulnin.    260;    friction     sound     over.    €64;    in 

typhus.   82;    micrococcus    melltensis    In,    M 

movable,  283;  rupture  of.  240;    tumor  of.  is 

influensa,    176;   tumor  of.    in    malaria.   2M 
Sporozoa.  708. 
Sporozoites.  214. 
Sputum,  bacteria  in.  6;  bloody,  541;  bronchitic. 

in    enteric    fever,    6;    coctum.    778;    croceusi. 

162;   fetid,  in  pneumonia.    655;   finding  of.  Is 

influenza.  160.  161.  166;  grass-green.  548:  htm- 

orrhagic   properties   of.    132;    nummular.   Ul. 

of  influensa.  132.  161,   164;  of  pneumonia.  SCI. 

648.    668;    of    whooping-cough.    775;    pumleot. 

globular,    133;   rubiginous    (see  rusty):  rusty. 

539.  548;  rusty,  in  pneumonia.  548. 
Stadium  comatosum  of  cholera.  724. 
Stadium  exsiccatlonis,  429. 
Staining  processes,  of  malarial  parasite.  2(0. 
Staphylococci    in    influenza.    157.    160.    Id.    IC 

165,   170,  173. 
Staphylococcus    aureus.    464;    aureus,    infection 

from,  through  healthy  skin.  646;  pyogenes,  i 

182,  645.  650. 
Statistics  of  disease,  value  of.  590. 
Status  gastricus,  15. 
SUtus  typhosus.  21.  625.  740. 
Stegomyla  fasclata.  116. 
Stenosis,  laryngeal,   404.   474.  531:   laryngeal,  la 

parotitis.  766;  of  intestines.  705. 
Stephansort.  New  Guinea,   malaria  in,  290.  2SC- 
Slltch  in  the  side,  539,  541.  542;   pleuritic.  €». 
Stomach,  lavage  of.  731. 
Stomatitis    aphthous,    330,    805;    aphthous,   roc- 

founded    with    foot    and    mouth    disease.    '>>4. 

associated  with  parotitis.  766;  in  enteric  fever 

54. 
Stools,  bacilli-containing.  6:  dysenteric.  €K»    is 

typhoid  Infection.  6.  31;  pea-soup- like,  23.  C 

rice  water.  715.  716.  722. 
Strangury  In  malaria.  281. 
Strength,   loss    of.   in   sepsis.   663,    6<^. 
Streptococci.   157,  160.   161.   170.   403.  5€2.   645.  «3. 

Infection  from.  675;  in  scarlet  fever  infe<tion. 

3»W.   370;   varieties  of.   4M;   virulence  of,  afl^r 

prolonged  Inactivity.  651. 
Streptococcus  eryslpelatos.    366.    462.   475;  pyof- 

enes.   365.   463. 
Streptothrix  actlnomyces.  896.   897. 
Strychnia    In     pneumonia,     5ST;      nitrate.     41>. 

poisoning,  distinguished   from  tetanus.  <C». 
Strypsjuka.  5t»3. 
Stupor,    in  cholera.  724.   725. 
Subcutaneous  treatment  in  diphtheroid.  4IS 
Submucosa  of  larynx.  Inflammation  of.   331. 
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Sudamina  in  relapsing  fever.  95;  in  rdtheln, 
356;  in  typhus.  84. 

Sugar,  fruit  injections,  in  pneumonia,  579. 

Suffocation  in  diplittieria,  518;  recurring  attacks 
of.  158. 

Sumatra,  malaria  In,  306. 

Summer  complaint.  717. 

Suppuration  in  acute  rheumatism,  640;  in 
typhus  fever.  87. 

Sutton  on  smallpox.  441. 

Swallowing,  empty.  791. 

Swamps,  causative  agents  of  disease,  189.  190, 
191;  miasm  of,  191.  192. 

Swamp  fever.    See  Malaria. 

Sweat.  In  tetanus.  823;  secretion  of.  in  rheuma- 
tism. 624. 

Sweating,  in  influenza.  150;  production  of,  in 
renal  disease.  417. 

Swellings,  glandular,  in  plague.  741. 

Switzerland,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  in,  482. 

Sydenham  on  malaria,  305:  on  pneumonia,  599; 
on  scarlet  fever,  363;  on  smallpox  and  mea- 
sles, 421.  441;  teachings  of.  573. 

Symbion  in  malaria,  307. 

Sympathetic  nerves,  phenomena  of.  in  sepsis, 
662;  system,  affected  in  diphtheria.  518. 

Symptoms,  general  and  local,  543. 

Syncope  in  cholera,  732. 

Synovitis.  636. 

Syphilis.  638;  associated  with  erysipelas.  475; 
confounded  with  smallpox.  436;  distinguished 
from  chronic  glanders.  882;  importance  of  his- 
tory in.  437;  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal.  155; 
of  periosteum,  622;  palatal.  156;  simulated  by 
measles,  327;  transmitted  by  vaccination,  452. 


Tabardlllo.  77. 

Tabes  dorsalls.  lancinating  pains  of,  621. 

Tabes  mesenterica.  increased  by  vaccination, 
454. 

Tachycardia  in  yellow  fever,  120. 

Talmud,  medicine  of,  572. 

Tannic  acid  in  cholera,  730. 

Tartar  emetic.  599. 

Tear  ducts,  infection  in.  901. 

Tears,  secretion  of,  in  tetanus,  823. 

Teeth,  carious,  diseases  from.  907,  908;  grinding 
of.  494. 

Temperature  in  ameba  dysentery.  705;  in  den- 
gue. Ill;  in  influenza,  151;  in  malarial  fever. 
235;  in  measles.  320;  in  plague,  743;  in  re- 
lapsing fever,  104;  in  rdtheln,  353;  in  scarlet 
fever.  375;  in  teUnus,  824;  in  typhoid,  daily 
variations  of,  28;  in  typhoid,  duration  and 
rise  of.  27. 

Tenesmus,  703. 

Tertian  fever,  197;  diagnosis  of,  251;  malignant. 
238;  relapses  of,  214;  spontaneous  recovery 
from.  261;  typical,  267. 

Tertian  parasite.  232. 

Testicle,  atrophy  of,  769;  disease  of.  in  paro- 
titis. 768. 

Tetanoid  substance.  816. 

TeUnus.  810;  antitoxin,  838;  antitoxin,  intra- 
cerebral Injection,  842;  as  known  to  ancients, 
810;  bacteriology  of,  811,  812;  blood  changes 
In,  814;  cerebral  symptoms  In.  822;  changes 
in  Internal  organs  in,  823;  course  and  prog- 
nosis of.  825;  differential  diagnosis  of,  825, 
829;  distribution  of  toxin  of,  813;  Ehrlich's 
theory  of,  816;  facialis  and  rheumatic,  828; 
following  injection  of  quinin,  273;  following 
vaccination,  454;  hydrophobic,  854;  In  hos- 
pitals, 841;  Incubation  of.  825;  Individual  vari- 
eties of,  826:  localized  to  spinal  cord  regions, 
820;  microscopic  Investigation  of.  819;  neona- 
torum, 845;  neonatorum  puerperails  trau- 
maticus,  820;  nursing  in,  831:  nutrition  in, 
832;  of  the  head,  828:  post  mortem  tempera- 
ture In,  824:  puerperal  and  traumatic,  826; 
racial  predisposition  to.  827;  secretions  In, 
823;  stage  of  latency  in,  825;  symptomatology 
of.  820:  therapy  of.  836;  toxin,  subdural  in- 
jection of.  818;  treatment  of  wound  of.  829. 


Texas  cattle  fever,  209. 
Thallin,  349. 

Therapy,  abortive,  33;  in  enteric  fever,  38.  36, 
88;  in  erysipelas,   477;    in   influenza,    137;   in 

Sneumonia,  584;  nutritive,  47,  54,  590;  serum, 
S,   107,   350,   412,  445,    523,   579. 

Thermo-cautery,  884;  use  of,  in  noma.  347. 

Thoracotomy,  556. 

Throat,  appearance  of,  in  scarlet  fever,  380;  in- 
flammation of,  789;  pain,  in  smallpox,  427. 

Thrombosis,  cardiac,  in  acute  rheumatism,  627; 
cerebral.  In  typhus,  88. 

Tinnitus  aurium.  641;  after  quinin,  274;  in 
typhus  fever.  82. 

Tizzoni-Cattani  serum,  840,  844. 

Toe.  great,  gout  in,  688. 

Tongue,  inflammation  of,  in  relapsing  fever, 
101;  in  measles.  818;  in  rheumatism.  624;  In 
scarlet  fever,  373.  376,  407;  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation of,  101;  strawberry,  876,  407; 
tuberculosis  of,  896;  wooden,  896. 

Tonics  in  pneumonia.  586. 

Tonsllla  pharyngea.  789. 

Tonsills  palatinse,  789. 

Tonsillar  plugs.  797. 

Tonsillitis.  788;  caUrrhal,  791;  morUlity  of, 
793;  purulent,  792. 

Tonsils,  acute  inflammation  of,  791;  affection 
of,  in  plague,  745;  as  point  of  entrance  for 
septic  infection,  659;  hypertrophied,  removal 
of.  802;  incision  of.  801;  lingual.  789;  lingual, 
angina  of,  799;  palatine,  inflammation  of.  789. 
791;    pharyngeal,    inflammation    of,    789,    799; 

Shysiologic  importance  of.  790;  purulent  in- 
animation of.  384;  sugar-forming  power  of, 
790. 

Tormina,  703,  706. 

Torti,  pernicious  fever  of.  238.  257. 

Toxemia  in  cholera,  726;  phenomena  of,  715. 

Toxin  of  plague,  748;  of  teUnus,  813,  818;  of 
typhoid  bacillus.   3. 

Tracheitis  post-influenzam,  159. 

Tracheo-bronchitides,  155. 

Tracheo-bronchitis,  322,  376. 

Tracheotomy,  520,  525,  528,  529,  784;  in  small- 
pox, 428. 

Transfusion  of  blood,  280. 

Transitional  influenza,  129. 

Transmisslbility  of  malaria,  209. 

Transportation  of  the  sick,  32,  410.   577. 

Trauma  favoring  actinomycosis.  897;  leading  to 
tuberculosis.  609. 

Treatment,  antipyretic,  108;  derivative  in  mea- 
sles with  capillary  bronchitis,  348. 

Trichinosis,   623. 

Trichomonas,  708. 

Trismus.  494.  829.  833. 

Trophic  disturbance,  In  plague.  748. 

Tropical  fever,  202;  absence  of  chill  in,  238; 
clinical  course  of.    238;   curve  of.   269. 

Tropical  malaria,  first  fever  of.  256;  immunity 
to.    305;   parasites  of,   245,   255.   270. 

Tropics,  diseases  of,  707;  dysentery  of,  696. 

Tubercle  in  the  choroid,  614;  Infection  In  vac- 
cination, 453;  intoxication,  611;  vascular.  605. 
606.  607;  venous,  605. 

Tubercle  bacilli.  603.  668;  development  of.  605; 
In  lymph  current.  606;  In  Intermittent  Influ- 
enza, 170;  in  the  circulation,  605;  In  urine 
and  feces.  616. 

Tubercular  Infection,  endogenous  and  exog- 
enous, 604. 

Tuberculin  test,  155.  453. 

Tuberculosis.  603:  associated  with  influenza. 
167.  168:  associated  with  measles.  340,  350; 
associated  with  noma.  336:  associated  with 
pneumonia,  556:  bilateral,  170:  chronic  infiu- 
enza  in.  154:  circumscribed  foci  of.  604:  com- 
mon conditions  of.  608:  distinguished  from 
chronic  glanders,  882:  eye  condition  In,  614; 
following  measles,  609;  following  scarlatina, 
609;  genital,  607:  gradual  onset  of,  615:  In 
whooping-cough.  780:  Intestinal,  707:  miliary. 
175.  616;  miliary,  acute,  603.  668;  miliary, 
acute,  as  sequel  of  typhoid,  24:  miliary, 
acute,  differentiated  from  typhoid.  24:  miliary, 
general.  610:  miliary,  pleural.  604:  miliary,  re- 
covery from,  615;  of  pericardium,  613;  of  se- 
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roua  membrane,  607;  peritoneal.  907;  pri- 
mary infection  of,  603;  pulmonary,  669. 

Tuberculosis  acute,  cause  of  death  in,  616; 
changes  of  respiratory  organs  in,  612;  diag- 
nosticated from  various  diseases,  618,  619; 
dry,  exudative,  hemorrhagic  and  serous  forms 
of,  614;  duration  of.  615;  eruption  in,  613; 
favored  by  faulty  respiration.  609;  general, 
604;  general  miliary.  614;  inverted  type  of 
temperature  in,  612;  irregular  course  of.  611; 
meningeal  form  of,  614;  of  lungs,  610;  of  the 
serous  membranes,  604,  614.  618;  pathological 
anatomy  of,  609;  predisposing  factors  of.  606. 
609;  prognosis  of.  619;  pulmonary  form  of, 
614;  symptoms  of,  611;  termination  of,  615; 
the  fever  in,  619;  therapy  of,  619;  typhoid 
form  of.  614. 

Tuberculosis,  acute  and  chronic,  603. 

Tuberculo-scrofulosis,  617. 

Tumor,  albus,   340;  splenic,  240,   242. 

Tussis-convulsiva,  773.  777. 

Tympanum,  perforation  of,  330. 

TypbisatioQ  &  petite  dose.  86. 

Typhoid,  bilious.  99;  scarlatinal,  389,  416. 

Typhoid  bacillus;  agglutination  of,  14,  16,  20; 
culture  of.  2;  differentiation  and  specificity 
of,  11;  etiology  of,  11;  in  sputum,  178;  life 
property  of.  3,  5;  lysigenous  property  of,  13; 
pathogenicity  and  toxins  of,  3;  seat  of,  5; 
tests  for,  12. 

Typhoid  fever  (see  also  Enteric  fever),  1; 
abortive.   27;  classical.   60.   66. 

Typhoid  influensa,  129;  malaria,  240;  septicemia, 
65. 

Typhoid  sUte.  805;  in  dysentery,  704;  in  plague, 
743;  in  yellow  fever,  120. 

Typhoid  symptoms,  18,  21. 

Typhomania,  83. 

Typhus,  abdominal.  20,  71;  ancient  classifica- 
tion of,  18;  bellicus,  72;  carcerum,  18;  cas- 
trensis.  18;  comatosus,  18;  exanthematlcus. 
20.  21,  71;  icterodes,  99;  levis,  27;  nervous,  18; 
siderans,  85;  varieties  of.  18. 

Typhus  fever,  71;  abortive,  86;  autopsy  findings 
in,  85;  bradycardia  in.  84;  causes  of.  72;  com- 
plications in.  86;  contagion  and  odor  of.  73; 
crisis  in,  84;  delirium  of.  83;  diagnosis  of.  101; 
distinguished  from  enteric  fever,  24,  71;  due 
to  mixed  and  secondary  infections,  86;  en- 
demic, 77;  epidemics  of.  72.  105,  108;  eruption 
of.  81,  82,  lul;  etiology  of,  71;  from  hunger. 
72;  gangrene  in,  87;  hemorrhages  in,  86;  im- 
munity from,  76;  in  Crimean  war,  20;  infec- 
tion and  transmission  of,  76;  lung  affections 
in.  87;  marbling  of  skin  in,  82;  mortality  and 
prognosis  of.  103;  prophylaxis  and  therapy  of. 
105;  purulent  infections  in,  87;  renal  affec- 
tions in,  88;  spirilU  of,  74;  spontaneous  devel- 
opment of,  75;  symptoms  of.  81;  temperature 
in.  84;  treatment  of.  107. 


U 

Ulcers,  crural,  471:  genital.  891;  In  dysentery. 
687,  694.  C97;  in  glanders,  nasal.  885;  intes- 
tinal. 709:  intestinal,  characteristic  findings 
of,  701:  in  typhoid,  45,  64,  67:  of  forearm.  622: 
paratyphoid.  68;  pharyngeal,  621:  sublingual, 
778;  syphilitic,  of  palate.  156;  tuberculous  vas- 
cular. 605. 

Umbra   morbi.   543. 

Unconsciousness  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 
493. 

Uremia.  398;  cause  of.  399;  in  cholera.  726;  In 
diphtheria.  515;  In  scarlet  fever.  393;  without 
anuria.   398. 

Urethritis.  769. 

Urinary  apparatus,  disorders  of,  in  Influenza, 
135. 

Urine,  blood  In.  398:  in  acute  rheumatism.  629: 
in  ameba  enteritis,  707:  In  blackwater  fever. 
279;  In  cholera,  723:  In  dengue.  Ill:  in  enteric 
fever.  4.  6;  In  Malta  fever,  febrile.  805;  in 
pneumonia,  549,  600:  in  rotheln,  356;  in  scar- 
latinal nephritis,  396;  in  tetanus,  823;  In 
typhoid.  31:  In  yellow  fever.  119;  Indoxyl  in, 
707;  tpirilli  in,  100. 


UrtlearU,    858,   472.    668;    mft«r    anUtozia.  fT. 
In  vaccination,  460;  simulated  by  maailai.  SI. 
Utero,  smallpox  In,  422. 


VaccinaUon,  423,  446.  448:  followed  bf  mkUla 
462;  practice  of,  449;  results  of.  In  rraset, 
466;  resulU  of.  In  Germany,  420,  416;  resells 
of,  in  Great  Britain.  464;  teduHque  oC.  %9. 
typical,  460;  with  tubercle  infection. 


Vaccine  bodies.  424;  lymph,  preperatise  «t 
446;  pock.  contenU  of,  461;  pock,  evoletisB 
and  involution  of.  461.  462;  points.  449;  sesr. 
447;  vesicle,  histology  of.  447;   rtrns.  bovtat. 

449. 
Vaccinia,    446;    atypical,    461;    bncterlelscy  < 

447;  scar  formation  in,    462;  sise  of  peck  la, 

461;  with  measles,  338. 
Vaccino-syphiUs,  462. 
VaginiUs.  769. 
Valve,  mitral,  disease  of,  874;  InlUmBstloi  st. 

627. 
Valve,  semilunar.  Inflammation  of.  in. 
Varicella,  436,  466;  anomalies  of.  468;  assodatsd 

with  angina.    797;    associated    with   mwshs. 

457;   bullosa,  468;   combined    with   scarlattea. 

406;  confounded  with  smallpox.  457;  dlagoosis 

of,  458;  differentiated    from   foot  and  mosU 

disease.  894;  duration  of.  468;  epidemic  ef.  4i»: 

etiology  of,  466;  followed  by  poeomonla.  m. 

gangrenous     vel     escharotlcn.     468;     hwnsr- 

rhagica,  468;  influenza  with.  176;  nephritis  ts. 

468;  nursing  of,  469;  prodromes  of,  457;  trest- 

ment  of,  469. 
Variola    (see    also    Smallpox),    420;    associated 

with    angina,    797;    confounded    with    sei«a. 

676;  confiuens.   427.  432.   434.  442;  cornea.  43, 

corymbosa.  429;  discreta.   427.    432:   pustaloss 

hemorrhagica,    433;    sine    exanthemate.    Qz 

vera,   428;   verrucosa,   429. 
Variolation,  446. 
Variolization,  433. 
Varioloid,  428,  431.  432. 
Variolosa,  purpura.  432,  428,  439.  445;  pustalosa 

hemorrhaigica.  439. 
Vasomotor  irritability  in  cerebrospinal  menio- 

gitis,  495;  symptoms  In  smallpox.  426. 
Vegetations,  adenoid.  799. 
Venereal  disease  simulated  by  varcinla,   4S1. 
Venesection,    418.   601.    641;    in    pneumonia.   >1 

571,  572,  573,  574,  577,  599;  In  typhoid.  «. 
Venous  system,  stasis  of,  612. 
Ventilation,     as    preventive    measure.     1«5     ic 

measles,  345;  in  smallpox.  441;   in   whooping 

cough.  786. 
Ventricle,  Infiammation  of.  626. 
Veratrum  in  pneumonia,  575,  583. 
Vermin  as  distributors  of  disease,   lui. 
V^role  petite.  421. 
Vertigo,    in    cerebrospinal    meningitis.    4«.    it 

cholera.  724. 
Vesicle,  of  smallpox,   hemorrhagic  contecti  of. 

433:  of  vaccination,  449;  of  varicella.  45». 
Vestlbulum  malorum,  802. 
Vibration  in  pneumonia,  589. 
Virus  of  hydrophobia.  847:   of  hydrophobia,  a:- 

tenuated    by    light   and   oxygen.    M^.   of  toyi 

and  mouth  disease,   887;    passage.   849.   str««: 

hydrophobic,  849;   street  rabies,  8S6. 
Vlx  pellatur  benlgna,  258. 
Voice  In  diphtheria.  519.  521;  muffled,   in  aea- 

sles,  315. 
Volumen  pulmonum  auctum.  169.   773. 
Vomit,  black.  In  yellow  fever,  116.   llSk.  121 
Vomiting  allayed  by  calomel,  ice.  and  nan<ot.>r« 

731:   In  cholera.  731;   in  scarlet  fever.    J7:    it 

smallpox.  426,   441;   treatment  of.    in  malara. 

282:   without  pain,   715. 
Vomlto  negro,  118. 
Vox  cholerlca.  720. 


W 

Warburg's  tincture  In  malaria.  261. 

Warmth  in  malarial  fever,  281. 

Waru.  disappearance  of.  in  scarlet  fever,  JTi. 
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Water  bacteria.  11. 

Water,  cold.  In  treatment  of  pneumonia,  576, 
582,  688;  contaminated,  as  source  of  disease, 
808;  excretion  of,  397;  mineral,  in  dysentery, 
096;  stagnant,  means  for  removal  of,  299; 
stagnant,  productive  of  malaria,  298;  treat- 
ment, in  scarlet  fever,  418;  bed  in  rheuma- 
Usm,  643. 

Water-closets  and  privies,  disinfection  of,   32. 

Waterbouse,  Benjamin,  and  vaccination,  448. 

Water-pox.  436. 

Water-supply,  contamination  of,  8. 

Weatber,  as  factor  in  pneumonia,  565. 

Weicbselbaum-Jaeger  meningococcus.    484. 

Weisbt,  loss  of,  in  enteric  fever,  58;  loss  of,  in 

W;>neumonla,  595;  of  fever  patients,  592. 
eil's  disease,  808;  diagnosis  and  treatment  of, 
809;  symptomatology  of,  808. 

Wbooping-cougb,  anomalies,  complications,  and 
sequels  of,  779;  associated  witb  diphtheria. 
622;  associated  witb  measles,  339;  associatea 
with  noma,  336;  caUrrhal  stages  of,  777.  778; 
cerebral  hemorrhage  in,  783;  clinical  picture 
of,  773;  combined  with  influ'ensa,  176;  cutane- 
ous emphysema  in,  779;  diagnosis  of.  785;  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system  in.  781;  heart 
condition  in,  781;  hernias  and  prolapse  in, 
779;  hygiene  as  preventive  of.  341;  paralysis 
in,  783;  pathogenesis  and  etiology  ef,  774; 
prognosis  of,  TO4;  prophylaxis  and  therapy 
of,  785;  sedatives  in,  786;  symptoms  and  course 
of.  776. 

Widal  reaction,  179,  182. 

Wind-pox,  436. 

Wine,  in  enteric  fever,  48. 


Wiscbutschlka,  720. 

Wolves,  injuries  from,  852. 

Wool-sorters'  disease,  863. 

Wounds,  a  port  of  entrance  for  sepsis,  647; 
causing  tetanus.  829;  cutaneous,  as  source  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  891;  erysipelas  in, 
464;  from  bite  of  wolves,  852;  from  dog  bite. 
868;  healinf  of.  in  hydrophobia,  852;  infection 
of,  with  glanders,  884;  infection,  period  of, 
incubation  in.  658. 

Wry-neck,  epidemic,  482. 


Yeast,  theory,  192. 

Yellow  fever,  113;  blood  condition  in,  119;  clin- 
ical varieties  of.  120;  complications  and  se- 
quels of.  121;  differential  diagnosis  of.  121; 
etiology  of.  114;  distinguished  from  dengue. 
121;  distinguished  from  malaria,  122;  hemor- 
rhages in.  120;  Immunity  to.  116;  incubation 
of,  116;  pathological  anatomy  of,  116;  prog- 
nosis and  mortality  of,  122;  prophylaxis  and 
treatment  of.  122;  stages  of  calm  and  remis- 
sion, 118;  symptoms  of.  118;  transmitted  by 
mosquito,  115;  vomit  of.  116,  118,  123. 

Yellow  Fever  Commission,  French.  114,  122;  of 
United  States  Army,  116.  122. 

Yersin,  bacillus  of,  738. 


Zampironi,  294. 
Zoonoses,  872,  896. 
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